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DO  YOUR  BEST  •  •  .  AND 


gAGTON  DR    BR. 
BURLI  NGAME 


ON  the  production  line,  or  in  the 
home,  wherever  you  serve,  today 
you  have  an  added  obhgation  to  "Do 
your  Best  ...  Be  at  your  Best." 

America  needs  you  strong  and  well.  So  don't 
neglect  those  daily  precautions  so  important 
for  health  and  well-being.  Dress  properly.  Eat 
protective  foods.  Get  plenty  of  sleep.  Watch 
out  for  colds.  Now,  of  all  times,  it's  your 
duty  to  care  iox: yourself .  .  .  for  your  country! 

Yes,  America  needs  you  healthy  .  .  .  but 
she  also  needs  you  cheerful,  friendly,  cooperative. 
So  put  on  a  smile.  Cultivate  old  friends  and 
make  new  ones.  Look  your  neatest!  Be  your 


sweetest!  Friendly  ties  will  help  keep  us  all 
pulling  together!    - 

On  the  job,  and  in  )our  relationships  with 
others.  Do  your  Best  .  .  .  Be  at  your  Best. 

1  t  1 

Today,  more  than  ever,  it  is  important  to 
have  always  on  hand  a  safe,  trustworthy  anti- 
septic and  germicide  for  prompt  use  in  the 
thousand  minor  emergencies  that  continually 
arise.  As  you  undoubtedly  know,  Listerine 
Antiseptic  has  stood  pre-eminent  in  the  field 


of  oral  hygiene  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Ill 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  with  so 
many  fastidious  persons  who  know  the 
meaning  of  halitosis  (bad  breath),  Listerine 
Antiseptic  is  the  delightful  precaution  against 
offending  this  way  when  the  condition  is  not 
systemic.  Listerine  Antiseptic  quickly  halts 
food  fermentation  in  the  mouth,  so  often  a 
cause  of  the  trouble. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC  j/^  &<^  ^^-^ne 


HIS  CAR  IS  EQUIPPED  Wmf 


•  American  production  of  war  mate- 
rials has  reached  the  flood  stage.  It 
is  the  kind  of  flood  that  will  engulf 
our  enemies.  Reasons  for  our  high 
rate  of  production  are  many  .  .  .  not 
the  least  of  which  is  that  splendid 
spirit  of  cooperation  evemplified  hy 
the  Group-Riding  Hahit  which  nnl- 
lions  of  Americans  now  enjoy. 

MORALE  BUILDER 

Ask  a  man  who  shares  his  car.  and 
he'll  tell  you  that  his  .Motorola  Radio 
is  a  fine  morale  hiiildcr.  Busy  war 
workers  like  to  get  their  spot  news 
and  radio  entertainment  as  they  ride 
to  and  from  work.  Motorola  Radio 
has  made  group-riding  a  pleasant 
and  profitahic  new  national  haliit. 

you  CAN  STILL  GET  A  MOTOROLA  TO 

FIT  and  MATCH 

YOUR  CAR,  OLD  OR  NEW! 

Ill  most  locaiilit's  iIkto  i.s  a  Mtitorola 
Dealer  who  can  custoiii-fil  your  <'ar 
with  America's  finest  Auto  Radio.  AA'hilc 
there  is  still  time  .  .  . 

SEE  A  MOTOROLA  DEALER  TODAY! 


The  Army-Navy  "E*'  and  added 
Star  forrxrellence  in  production 
of  C^oni  munication  Equip- 
ment  for  our   Armed   Forces. 
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THIS  column  has  a  hard-earned  repu- 
tation for  roaming  far  and  near  to  pre- 
sent the  cheerier,  more  optimistic  side 
of  things.  Therefore  it  is  with  some 
regret  that  we  notify  you  that  a  great 
many  of  our  readers  are  growing  weary 
of  the  Army-Navy-OWI  pattern  into 
which  our  mihtary  heroes  seem  to  be 
falling.  Several  letters  have  arrived 
this  morning  complaining  that  their 
writers  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  that 
every  gallant  captor  of  strategic  enemy 
positions,  every  fearless  bombardier 
of  Axis  factories,  dams,  railroads  and 
warships,  and  every  destroyer  of  Axis 
warplanes  should  be  "shy,  self-effac- 
ing, wordless,  blushingly  modest  and 
remembered  by  his  schoolmates  as 
the  quietest  and  least  aggressive  fel- 
low on  the  campus."  Indeed  Miss 
Gertrude  N.  Chestnut  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  yearns  to  be  told  of  a  hero 
who  "is  a  loudmouthed,  brash,  con- 
ceited, self-assertive  guy  who,  before 
getting  into  the  war  and  becoming 
famous  for  his  glorious  deeds,  was 
known  far  and  wide  as  an  unpopular 
pain  in  the  neck."  As  we  say  we  regret 
to  note  this  tendency  but  we're  here 
merely  to  record  the  temper  of  our 
correspondents.  Personally,  we've  never 
found  it  simple  to  trust  the  hero  offi- 
cially quoted  as  saying:  "Awwww  gosh. 
1  only  did  what  any  other  fellow  would 
'a'  done  in  my  place."  If  he  said  it. 


MOREOVER  a  number  of  people  are 
kicking  about  a  proposition  put  up  to 
the  War  Labor  Board  by  certain  war 
industrialists.  They  tell  us  that  the  lat- 
ter are  asking  the  former  to  okay  a 
bonus  system  whereby  the  employer 
may  give  a  worker  ten  per  cent  extra  if 
the  worker  should  toil  six  consecutive 
days.  This,  in  the  event  you're  as  baf- 
fled as  we  are,  is  supposed  to  discour- 
age absenteeism.  And  other  hints  of 
discontent  seep  in.  We've  a  letter  from 
a  customer  who  happened  in  on  a 
roomful  of  Army  officers.  One  was 
writing  a  letter— longhand.  Another 
was  doing  the  crossword  puzzle.  A 
third  was  burnishing  himself  with  an 
electric  razor.  .Said  the  third  to  the  sec- 
ond: "How  dd  you  think  things  are 
going   for   Eisenhower?"    The  cross- 


word addict  looked  up  and  said: 
"What?"  The  question  was  repeated. 
Said  the  other:  "Well,  at  last  we  got  him 
going  in  the  right  direction  all  right." 


OUR  associate  Mr.  Jim  Marshall  has 
just  come  in,  in  what  we'd  call  a  state. 
He  had  been  out  in  the  country  some- 
where. "All  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Mar- 
shall gloomily,  "is  that  I  heard  a 
newscaster  the  other  night  wind  up  with 
these  words:  'And  so,  folks,  until  our 
next  broadcast,  bide  a  wee.'  And  if 
you  think  that's  the  way  to  win  this  war, 
you're  wrong,"  roared  Mr.  Marshall. 

AND  from  Washington  we  receive  a 
bitter  comment  on  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission of  Mr.  Ickes'  Department 
of  the  Interior,  which  is  to  beautify 
our  Nation's  capital  after  the  war. 
Our  correspondent,  who  insists  on 
anonymity,  an  uncommon  quality  in 
Washington,  writes:  "The  Fine  Arts 
Commission  has  found  out  that  it  will 
cost  only  $400,000,000  to  do  the  job. 
This  trifling  sum  will  not  be  a  burden 
upon  the  now  heavily  Doughtened  tax- 
payer, because  the  work  will  begin  with 
the  firing  of  400,000.000  bureaucrats 
who  are  not,  after  all,  very  sightly. 
What  we  save  there  we  shall  put  into 
stylishing  up  the  place." 

A  GROUP  of  soldiers  were  discussing 
the  future — postwar  problems — which 
is  just  another  bit  of  evidence  that  sol- 
diers too  are  people.  The  views  of 
President  Roosevelt,  of  Vice-President 
Wallace,  of  Mr.  Willkie  and  Mr. 
Churchill — all  got  a  thorough  airing. 
To  sum  it  up.  all  present,  except  one,  a 
corporal,  seemed  to  agree  that  a  great 
many  million  people,  of  whom  none  of 
them  had  ever  heard  before  this  war. 
were  going  to  be  fed,  clothed,  housed 
and,  in  general,  set  up  in  pretty  nice 
style  by,  of  course,  that  greatest  of  phi- 
lanthropists. Uncle  Sam.  Then  spoke 
the  corporal.  "Well,"  said  he,  "1  dunno. 
We're  going  to  have  twelve  million  of 
us  guys  in  uniform  before  this  war's 
over.  By  the  time  we  twelve  million 
guys  get  ours  in  bonuses  and  pensions 
Uncle  Sam  ain't  going  to  be  any  too 
flush.".  . .  W.  D. 
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SHORT  STORIES 
FELICIA  GIZYCKA 

A   Wall   Between.     Pride    and    misundei 
ing  won'l  stand  up  to  love.  Pi 

ED  ZERN 

High  and  Dry.    A  little  raw  Kansas  moo 
leads  Pa  to  a  great  idea.  P; 

L.  L.  FOREMAN 

Gravy  Guy.    The  smart   aleck  and   the 
doll  didn't  make  such  a  bad  team.  P 

STEFAN  ZWEIG 

Jupiter.    A  dog  who  can  plan  revenge  ci 
change  his  mind.  .   P 

THE  SHORT  SHORT  STORY 

Report  tJniounded,  by  James  Atlee  Phil] 
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Seven  Sins.    The  first  of  eight  parts.      P 

FAITH  BALDWIN 

You  Can't  Escape.    The  fourth  of  eight) 

Pi 
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WALTER  DAVENPORT 

Fourth-Term  Frost  in  Dixie.    The   Solid 
seems   to    be    turning   a   cold   shoulder 
New  Deal. 
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hairdresser. 

MONA  GARDNER 
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HANNAH  LEES 

Take  Heart.  Stop  worrying  about  the  t 
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GEORGE  CREEL 
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are  for  good  times  and  good  jobs  after  I 
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TrucK-Trailers 

GO  DOWN  TO  THE  SEA  WITH  SHIPS! 


BUILD  sea-going  ships  in  the 
mountains,  300  miles  from  water? 

That's  about  what  the  Ingalls 
Iron  Works  Company,  of  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  does!  In  its  Bir- 
mingham mills  it  fabricates  the  big 
18,000-ton  C-3  cargo  ships  it  builds 
for  the  Maritime  Commission,  then 
hauls  the  parts  to  the  shipyards  of 
its  subsidiary,  the  Ingalls  Ship- 
building Corporation,  at  Pasca- 
goula,  Mississippi,  on  the  gulf,  for 
final  assembly  into  ships. 

Truck-Trailers,  carrying  10  to 
15-ton  loads  (but  pulled  by  eco- 
nomical 2  to  3 -ton  trucks)  take 
much  of  this  fabricated  steel  on  its 
300-mile  overland  journey,  deliver- 
ing it  overnight.  With  cargo  ships 
worth  almost  their  weight  in  gold 
to  the  United  Nations,  that  speed 


and  flexibility  of  delivery  is  more 
than  just  manufacturing  efficiency 
.  .  it's  a  big  step  toward  victory. 

The  Ingalls  Iron  Works  has  found 
still  another  vital  use  for  Truck- 
Trailers.  Three  Fruehauf  Trailers 
and  one  motor  truck  are  used  in  a 
shuttle  operation  between  the  com- 
pany's loading  dock,  "pickling" 
plant  and  steel  mills.  While  one 
Trailer  is  enroute,  the  others  are 
being  loaded  and  unloaded.  Truck 
and  driver  are  never  wasting  time 
and  money.  And  one  motor  unit  lit- 
erally takes  the  place  of  three.  So, 
besides  handling  a  job  that  couldn't 
be  handled  any  other  way  .  .  for 
hauling  steel  is  one  of  the  toughest 
of  all  transport  jobs 
.  .  Truck-Trail 
ers  provide  a 
major  econ- 
omy, too. 


World's  Largest  Builders  of  Truck-Trailers 

FRUEHAUF     TRAILER     COMPANY,     DETROIT 

Member  Automofive  Council  for  War  Production 
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"ENGINEERED  TRANSPORTATION" 

HEB.    U.    S.    PAT.    OFF. 


Among  the  biggest  cargo  ships  being  built 
for  the  Maritime  Commission,  the  C-3's  pro- 
duced by  Ingalls  ore  carrying  precious  weapons 
and  supplies  to  our  many  battle  fronts.  Ingalls 
was  the  first  shipbuilder  to  100-percent  weld 
ships  .  .  saving  16%  to  20%  in  valuable  steel 
and  even  more  in  lime  and  labor. 

The  Ingalls  slogan  is  one  for  Americans  to 
heed:  "After  the  War,  Travel  and  Ship  in 
American-Built  Vessels." 


9asc 


TRUCK-TRAILER      TRANSPORT      IS      DOING      AN      ESSENTIAL      JOB      FOR      ALL      AMERICA 
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ive  your  winter  shoes  a  rest.** 
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AMERICA  WILL  MARCH  TO  VICTORY 

^  ON  THE  LEATHER  YOU  SAVE 


This  year  and  next  make  your  summer 
shoes  do  a  double  job  for  you  , . .  give  you 
cool  summer  comfort  Now  ...  conserve 
your  heavier  shoes  for  wear  next  winter. 

Illusfrafed,  leff  to  right:  The  Eclipse,  The  Exmore,  The  Rambler 
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THE  FIORSHE/M  SHOE  COMP/Ny  •  CH/CAGO  •  t^A,Kll(.%  OF  FINE  SHOES  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  WORLD 

By  Freling  Foster 


Because  American  fliers  in  the 
South  Pacific  are  rarely  on  the  spot 
when  dead  or  captured  Japs  are  re- 
lieved of  their  personal  weapons,  air- 
men wanting  such  souvenirs  have  to 
buy  them  at  fancy  prices  from  sol- 
diers, sailors  and  Marines.  The  sell- 
ers ask  and  often  get  as  much  as  $400 
for  a  gold-inlaid  hara-kiri  knife,  $200 
for  an  officer's  sword  and  $100  for  an 
officer's  pistol. 

Pectin,  a  substance  obtained  from 
certain  fruits  and  vegetables,  has  been 
used  successfully  as  a  substitute  for 
blood  plasma  to  prevent  shock  in 
surgical  patients. — By  Leah  Boynton. 
Tampa,  Florida. 

Among  Britain's  traditional  cus- 
toms that  have  survived  for  hundreds 
of  years  after  losing  their  significance 
is  a  rite  performed  in  Ripon,  York- 
shire, in  which  a  man  blows  a  horn 
every  night  at  nine  o'clock  on  each 
corner  of  the  market  cross.  While  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  begun,  to 
announce  the  posting  of  the  night 
watch,  ceased  to  exist  centuries  ago, 
the  custom  is  carried  on  today  as  it 
has  been  for  the  past  1,057  years. 

A  study  of  the  labor  turnover  of  a 
large  cross  section  of  manufacturing 
plants,  made  just  before  the  war, 
showed  that  in  order  to  maintain  a 
force  of  1,000  male  and  1,000  female 
workers,  a  company  would  have  to 
hire  167  new  men  and  252  new 
women  over  a  five-year  period. 

The  American  firms  that  give 
premiums  for  the  return  of  coupons, 
labels  or  box  tops  have  decreased  in 
number  from  324  to  190,  or  41  per 
cent,  in  the  past  year. 

In  the  past  four  years,  the  sale 
of  dry  and  dehydrated  soups  has  in- 
creased from  $300,000  to  $40,000,000. 
or  132  times.  .  .  .  Because  one  pound 
of  milkweed  floss  is  equivalent  to  six 
pounds  of  wool  in  warmth  value,  the 
Navy  now  uses  it  to  make  less  cum- 
bersome jackets  and  flying  suits. 


Pure  iron,  or  iron  whose  ratio  ol 
impurities  is  one  to  100,000,  is  used 
only  in  standards  work  in  laborato- 
ries. The  world's  annual  output  does 
not  exceed  1,000  pounds,  nearly  all 
of  which  is  produced  by  one  company 
in  the  United  States. — By  Ernest 
Radon.  Baldwin,  Long  Island,  N.  Y 

President  Roosevelt  has  vetoed 
more  bills  than  any  other  U.  S.  Presi- 
dent— about  600  in  the  past  ten  years 
or  an  average  of  60  annually.  Grovet 
Cleveland  is  second,  having  vetoed 
464  during  his  two  terms,  or  an  aver 
age  of  58  annually. 

Jews  in  New  York,  London  and 
some  other  cities  having  a  large  Jew- 
ish population  maintain  a  court  called 
a  "Beth  Din"  for  the  settlement  of 
cases,  chiefly  those  covered  by  Mo- 
saic law.  In  these  courts,  a  witness  is 
never  requested  to  swear  to  tell  the 
truth  because,  it  is  beheved,  no  Jew 
would  break  the  ninth  command- 
ment and  "bear  false  witness." — By 
Rose  Brandenstein,  New  York  City. 

In  England,  persons  convicted  of 
cruelty  to  a  dog  are  prohibited  by 
law  from  owning  or  having  the  cus- 
tody of  another  for  periods  ranging 
from  one  year  to  life. — By  Caroline 
Brunskill,  Kernian,  California. 

More  than  300  different  fabrics  are 
now  used  by  the  Army,  among  those 
employed  in  vast  quantities  being 
twill,  duck,  nylon  and  Osnaburg.  .  .  . 
The  American  light  opera  Rose  Ma- 
rie, by  Rudolf  FrimI,  has  been  pre- 
sented more  than  1,000  times  at  the 
Operetta  Theater  in  Moscow  since 
1928.  .  .  .  The  average  length  of  time 
spent  by  the  American  soldier  at  his 
meals  is  18  minutes  at  breakfast,  19 
at  dinner  and  17  at  supper. 


Five  dollars  will  be  paid  -  for  each  interesting 
or  unusual  fact  accepted  for  t^Sis  column. 
Contributions  must  be  accompanied  by  satis- 
factory proof.  Address  Keep  Up  with  the 
World,  Collier's,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
(17),  N.  Y.  This  column  is  copyrighted  by 
Collier's,  The  National  Weekly.  None  of  the 
items  may  be  reproduced  without  express  per- 
mission   of   the   publisher 


Every  branch  of  the  Armed  Services  uses  the  telephone.  No.  4  of  a  series,  Battleship. 


iHrnemyship  approaching.  Then  the  battle  call,  "All  hands,  general  quarters!"  comes  over  the  loud- 
speaking  telephone  from  the  Bos'n's  Mate.  His  words  ring  out  in  every  part  of  the  ship  —  and 
they  echo  through  every  part  of  the  world  where  men  fight  and  work  to  preserve  our  way  of  life. 
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The  Army  Air  Forces  use  the  most  efficient 
airplane  for  each  specific  purpose  in  Trans- 
port, as  well  as  for  their  Combat  missions. 
Huge  cargo  planes  carry  large  groups  of 
men  and  tons  of  equipment  and  supplies. 
But,  for  the  rapid  transportation  of  officers 
over  distances  up  to  1000  miles,  the  Army 
has  selected  the  Jacobs-powered  C-78, 
light  Personnel  Transport,  — swift,  reliable 
and  economical. 


A  YOUNGSTER  of  14  wrote  to  his 
22-year-old  brother,  a  second 
L.  lieutenant  in  a  combat  squadron 
somewhere  in  England  where  he  is  flying 
fast,  deadly  Repubhc  P-47  fighter  planes. 

"How  fast  is  the  Thunderbolt?"  he 
asked. 

His  officer  brother  knew  that  he  couldn't 
tell  the  exact  speed  of  the  plane  (that 
would  be  talking  out  of  school)  so  he 
wrote  a  note  which  said  in  part:  "Buddy, 
when  we  climbed  into  these  babies  for  the 
first  time  there  was  a  little  red  tag  on  the 
stick  which  bore  the  printed  warning — 
Do  not  fly  this  airplane  over  470  m.p.h.! 

"Is  that  fast  enough,  kid?" 

THEY  caU  her  "Old  Burnt  Brushes" 
because  every  day  since  last  October 
she's  gone  upstairs— above  thirty  thou- 
sand feet — to  test  the  brushes  in  her  engine 
generators,  and,  day  in  and  day  out,  she's 
come  down  with  the  brushes  burned  black 
and  worthless.  Actually  "Old  Burnt 
Brushes"  is  an  airplane,  a  Flying  Fortress 
bomber  that  probably  has  logged  more 
time  at  high  altitudes  than  any  other 
bomber  in  the  world  today. 

It  all  started  when  reports  began  trick- 
ling back  from  the  active  air  fronts  that 
every  time  our  big  bombers  went  over  on 
a  high-altitude  mission  they  came  back 
with  the  generator  brushes  burned  out. 
That  made  it  a  serious  maintenance  prob- 
lem. But  more  important,  it  made  it  a 
tough  supply  problem  because  it  meant 
loading  box  after  box  of  the  brushes  onto 
cargo  ships  whose  space  should  have  been 
used  for  ammunition  or  some  other  more 
vital  war  necessity.  So  on  the  home  front, 
our  Air  Force  engineers  set  out  to  find 
what  was  wrong.  They  needed  a  test  lab- 
oratory to  do  the  job  and  that's  how  "Old 
Burnt  Brushes"  came  into  the  picture. 

This  B-17  is  a  most  unusual  airplane. 
Her  bomb-bay  doors  are  sealed  tight  and 
over  them,  inside,  has  been  built  a  special 
desk  and  table  to  hold  a  maze  of  electrical 
test  gadgets  and  recorders  that  show  ev- 
erything that  happens  to  the  brushes  in 
her  engine  generators,  even  down  to  mak- 
ing pictures  of  them.  Too,  her  crew  is 
different  in  that  it  isn't  all  Army.  Only 
her  pilot  and  copilot  arc  oflBcers.  The 
rest  are  civilians,  electrical  engineers,  rep- 
resentatives of  large  commercial  electric 
companies  that  make  the  brushes  for  the 
generators.  They  have  been  doing  the 
job  and  relaying  the  test  results  on  to 
Army  engineers  who  couldn't  fly  on  the 
tests  for  the  silly  reason  that  they  aren't 
flying  officers.   Twice  a  day,  once  in  the 


morning  and  once  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon, the  ship  takes  off  and  climbs  to 
heights  above  thirty  thousand  feet.  En- 
gineers keep  changing  the  types  of  brushes 
in  her  generators  until  they  get  one  they 
think  will  hold  up. 

Now,  after  nearly  six  months  of  it, 
at  last  reports,  they  have  some  brushes 
that  live  for  500  hours  at  the  high  alti- 
tudes and  that  is  comparatively  longer 
than  the  life  of  any  ship  in  combat. 

What  these  men  endured  in  these  long 
hours  of  test  is  worth  relating.  Two  of 
them  on  one  occasion  forgot  to  turn  on 
their  oxygen  tanks  and  nearly  died  before 
the  pilot  could  dive  the  ship  to  low  enough 
altitudes  for  them  to  regain  their  senses. 
Another  time  they  got  in  the  midst  of  a 
high-altitude  storm  that  nearly  tore  the 
ship  to  pieces. 

EVERY  day  near  a  Florida  flying  field 
a  strange  class  gets  its  training  in 
emergency  sea  landings.  The  students, 
crew  members  of  a  bomber,  row  out  to  a 
wooden  mock-up  of  a  fuselage  of  a  B-17 
that  lies  rocking  and  floating  in  a  near-by 
small  lake.  They  are  wearing  their  "Mae 
West"  life  vests  and  heavy  flying  clothing, 
the  same  they  would  have  on  were  they 
flying  on  an  important  overwater  mission 
in  the  Aleutians  or  some  other  theater. 
They  climb  aboard  the  dummy  ship  and 
take  their  positions. 

There  is  a  sharp  shrill  whistle. 

Small  hidden  portals  in  the  side  of  the 
wooden  fuselage  shoot  open  and  with 
a  hissing  sound  blue  and  yellow  bundles 
spring  forth.  Instantly  they  take  shape — 
life  rafts  for  the  crew — and  smack  the 
water  a  few  feet  from  the  half-sunken 
plane.  Almost  simultaneously  the  door 
of  the  ship  flies  off  and  out  jumps  the 
navigator,  first  to  leave.  Another  and  an- 
other figure  follows  until  all  of  the  crew 
are  splashing  about  in  the  water  and  climb- 
ing aboard  the  large  seven-man  life  raft. 

"One  minute  thirty  seconds,"  shouts  an 
instructor  who  has  been  witnessing  the 
whole  lesson  from  a  rowboat  near  by. 

The  men  climb  back  into  the  "plane." 
Rafts  are  repacked  into  their  hidden  side 
containers  and  they  do  the  whole  thing 
over  again. 

That  is  the  latest  way  Uncle  Sam  is 
training  his  bomber  crews  to  "leave  ship" 
after  their  craft  has  been  forced  down  at 
sea.  It  is  called  the  "Ditching  Trainer." 
Already,  by  preparing  the  men  for  what  is 
to  come,  it  has  saved  Uves  in  both  Atlantic 
and  Pacific. 

Douglas  J.  Ingells 
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WAR  FLYING  plays  On  a  man's  nerves  like  a 
pick  on  a  mandolin.  He's  got  to  stay  keyed 
up.  Watch  those  instruments.  Watch  for  the  tar- 
get. Watch  for  the  enemy.  Strain.  Look  now! 
Keep  looking  .  .  . 

Hour  after  hour  of  it.  Drone  of  the  motors, 
endless  . . .  Wake  up!  Watch! 

Quiet  at  last,  back  at  the  airdrome.  Quiet  in  bed, 
no  motors  pounding,  no  flak,  no  ack-ack.  Too 
quiet. 

Why  can't  a  fellow  sleep?  Oh,  for  some  sleep. 
"Grant  me  the  mercy  ..." 

They're  using  cafiFein,  even  "Benzedrine, "  to 


SHELL  RESEARCH 


keep  at  top  pitch  during  those  long  flights. 
Going  to  sleep,  later,  is  something  else  .  .  . 

It  was  at  the  "University  of  Petroleum,"  Shell's 
research  laboratories,  that  scientists  first  found 
how  to  get  allyl  alcohol,  ingredient  of  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  least  harmful  of  sedatives,  from 
"waste"  petroleum  gases. 

Flight  surgeons  now  are  administering  such 


sedatives  to  fagged-out  flyers— to  bring  the  heal- 
ing restorative,  sleep. 

Practically  everything  done  through  Shell  Re- 
search now  has  a  war  application.  That  is  as  it 
should  be.  But  you  notice  that  these  accompUsh- 
ments,  with  the  coming  of  victory,  will  contribute 
to  the  more  abundant,  more  satisfactory  world  in 
which  we  wish  to  live.  Even  in  peacetime,  a  seda- 
tive, administered  under  a  physician's  care,  is 
sometimes  necessary  and  desirable. 


First  oil  refinery  to  «dn  the 
Army-Navy  "E"—Sheirs 
Wood  River  Refinery. 


./ 


^J^    Sword  of  Today 

Plowshare  of  Tomorrow 


Through  the  Wringer! 


Copjrrigbt  1943 — Pbilco  Corporattoo 


A  FEW  weeks  ago,  the  Army  and  Navy 
revealed  the  secret  of  Radar,  the  fabu- 
lous weapon  that  pierces  fog,  storms  and 
darkness  and  seeks  out  the  enemy  beyond 
the  range  of  human  eyes  and  ears.  And  now, 
the  real  story  of  Philco's  vital  contribution 
to  Victory  can  be  told. 

Radar  locates  and  measures  the  distance  to  enemy  targets,  warns 
against  the  approach  of  hostile  forces.  It  performs  its  miraculous 
powers  through  ultra-high  frequency  radio  waves,  a  science  in 
which  Philco  has  pioneered  through  its  long  years  of  radio 
leadership.  When  our  sea  and  air  forces  needed  Radar  devices 


C.  J.  Sweigerl  makes  this  contribution  to  the 
series  being  drawn  for  Philco  by  America's  lead- 
ing editorial  cartoonists  depicting  the  significance 
of  America's  productive  might.  While  available, 
a  full  size  reproduction  of  the  original  drawing 
will  be  sent,  free,  on  request  to  Philco  Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia,  Pa.  Ask  for  Cartoon  No.  59C. 


quickly  and  in  quantity  "to  stem  and  turn  the 
tide  of  Axis  conquest,"  Philco  was  ready 
with  the  research,  engineering  and  pro- 
duction experience  of  the  world's  largest 
radio  manufacturer.  And  Philco  delivered! 


That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  story  of  Philco, 
today,  at  war  .  .  .  and  Philco,  tomorrow,  at 
peace.  For  the  achievements  of  Philco  research  and  production, 
which  are  fighting  today  for  Victory  in  America's  planes  and 
ships,  will  appear  tomorrow  under  the  famous  Philco  name  as 
new  miracles  of  progress  for  America's  homes  in  radio,  television, 
refrigeration  and  air  conditioning. 


PHILCO     CORPORATION 


The  BoHU  Flos  of 
Philco  Soldiorc  of 
Production  It  Ihoir 
Army-Navy  "E" 
with  Iho  tVAif*  Siar 
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RADIOS,  PHONOGRAPHS,  REFRIGERATORS, 
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£RNATIONAL 


d  Sam  Jones,  governor  of  Louisiana  and  tired  of 
3  job.  He  is  also  tired  of  the  way  the  Democratic 
rty,   meaning   the  President,   runs   the   country 


From  Dixie's  viewpoint,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  makes  matters  worse 
when  she  poses  for  pictures  like  this.  The  South  gives  her 
most  of  the  credit  for  the  "second  emancipation  of  the  Negro" 


Fourth 'Term  Frost /n  D/x/e 


By  Walter  Davenport 


^   EASTON  DR  eR. 
BURLI  NGAME 
PUBLIC 


In  a  variety  of  reasons — some  good  and  some  merely  in- 
-esting — the  not-so-solid  South  seems  to  be  losing  the  keen 
ge  of  its  appetite  for  the  New  Deal.  Collier's  pohtical 
porter,  in  a  preseason  look,  finds  the  boys  below  the 
ason-Dixon  line  fixin'  to  do  a  little   shopping   around 


rHE  Honorable  Sad  Sam  Jones, 
tired  governor  of  Louisiana,  is 
not  going  to  be  the  daddy  of 
bird  party — the  Democratic  Party 
ath.  There  isn't  going  to  be  a  third 
ty  in  Dixie.    After  next  March, 
^n  his  term  expires — to  the  com- 
te  satisfaction  of  a  large  number 
people  in  Louisiana,  including  Mr. 
les — he  isn't  going  to  be  governor 
anywhere.  And  while  he  is  a  gen- 
nan  with  a  wide,  deep  and  well- 
lolstered  mind,   Mr.  Jones  is  no 
at  shakes  of  a  politician.  Not  that 
t's  knocking  him,  either, 
f^evertheless,   Mr.   Jones   (who   is 
V  doing  his  unsuccessful  best  to 
at  ease  in  the  mansion  once  occu- 
d  by  such  politicial  dive  bombers 
Kingfish  Huey  Long,  Okay  Allen 
1   Diamond   Dick   Leche)   started 
lething  last  March  by  saying:  "For 
enty-five    years    there   was   good 
son  for  the  South  to  stick  to  the 
mocratic   party    because   of    that 
ty's  stand  on  States'   rights,   the 
ff  and  race  relations.   These  rea- 
s  are  gone.   There  is  no  material 
erence  in  the  treatment  of  the  race 
blem  by  the  Republican  party  and 
present  Democratic  party.  I  want 
lebody  to  do  something.    If  the 


job  cannot  be  done  by  the  party  we 
have  so  long  maintained  in  power, 
then  it  is  time  for  us  to  do  some  con- 
structive thinking." 

There  was  nothing  original  in  what 
Mr.  Jones  said.  Mr.  Jones  had  merely 
touched  off  a  thickly  planted  mine 
field  at  a  meeting  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  of  the  Southeastern  Gov- 
ernors' Conference — a  gathering  of 
Southern  states'  executives  who,  up  to 
that  moment,  were  having  a  pleasant 
but  dignified  time  inveighing  against 
freight-rate  differentials  and  similar 
respectable  but  dull  perennial  Dixie 
doldrums. 

Everything  was  going  nicely  until 
Mr.  Jones  spoke.  Soon  thereafter,  the 
conference  winked  admiringly  at  Sam 
Jones  and  adjourned.  But  as  we've 
told  you,  the  governor  of  Louisiana 
started  something  that  is  going  to  take 
a  lot  of  stopping.  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
himself  a  better  starter  than  a  stopper, 
is  going  to  have  to  do  something 
strictly  political  about  it  before  his 
party  convenes  to  nominate  next  year. 

In  his  milder  and  more  scholarly 
way,  Mr.  Jones  had  emulated  the  late 
Honorable  Magnus  Johnson  of  Min- 
nesota who,  arriving  a  bit  late  one 
(Continued  on  page  59 j 


aetbing  else  that  worries  Dixie:  What  will  become  of  industrial  plants 
icb  have  been  vastly  enlarged  by  government  money,  such  as  this  ship- 
d  in  Virginia?  In  peacetime  they  cannot  compete  with  Northern  plants 


A  Wall  Between 

By  Felicia  Gizyclca 

ILLUSTRATED   BT   EARL   CORDRET 

The  story  of  a  man  and  a  woman  divided  by  love 
too  willf 111  to  make  way  for  complete  miderstanding 


THE  thing  that  happened  that  night  made  me  jump  out  of  bed. 
I  heard  the  sound  while  I  was  still  asleep.  Then  I  was  awake, 
lighting  the  lamp.  Outside,  the  darkness  was  soUd-looking.  I 
could  hear  the  crackle  of  the  frozen  branches,  while  I  sat  up,  shiv- 
ering. 

I  was  half  asleep.  I  said,  "What  is  it?  Who's  there?"— as  if  talk- 
ing to  myself. 

Then  I  thought:  You're  dreaming,  old  man.  Nobody's  there. 

I  put  the  light  out.  I  kept  Ustening  to  the  crackling  of  the  trees 
outside,  under  their  loads  of  ice. 

I  heard  the  second  sound  distinctly.  The  wind  stopped  for  a 
minute  and  I  heard  feet  shifting  on  the  flagstones  outside  the  front 
door.  I  turned  the  Ught  on  again  and  ran  and  leaned  out  of  the 
window. 

"Who  is  it?"  I  shouted. 

There  were  too  many  vines,  covered  with  ice,  for  me  to  see  the 
front  door  or  anybody  down  there.  The  moon  behind  clouds  made 
a  light  in  the  sky,  but  the  land  was  lighter,  more  shining  than  the  sky 
— ice-covered  and  white,  holding  the  light  from  the  moon  and  seem- 
ing to  move  in  the  wind.  It  was  one  of  the  strangest  things  I  ever 
saw.  It  made  me  nervous. 

"Who's  there?"  I  called  again. 

Then  I  saw  the  car  in  .the  road.  It  was  parked  in  front  of  my 
gate,  and  the  door  was  open. 

"Hello,"  a  voice  said,  under  my  window. 

I  could  see  the  woman  now.  She  stood  back  from  the  front 
door,  looking  up  at  me. 

"Hello,"  she  called.  "I  hope  I  didn't  disturb  you." 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  I  asked. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said.  "Go  back  to  bed." 

As  she  turned  her  back  to  walk  toward  the  car,  I  asked,  "What 
do  you  want?" 

"We  can't  discuss  it  out  here,"  she  told  me.  "Good  night,  Raoul. 
I'm  sorry  I  disturbed  you." 

"For  Pete's  sake!"  I  said.  "Since  you're  here,  wait  a  minute." 

I  found  my  bathrobe  and  slippers.  I  switched  on  the  hghts  in  the 
upper  and  lower  hall,  and  the  light  outside  over  the  door.  I  thought: 
She  could  walk  right  in.  The  door's  open.  She  knows  that.  And  I 
reahzed  something  else:  the  dogs  hadn't  barked;  not  one  dog, 
either  in  the  kennels  or  the  house. 

I  let  her  in  and  opened  the  living-room  door.  I  turned  on  all  the 
lights  and  said,  "Enter,  madame." 

SHE  sat  down  in  a  chair  by  the  fireplace  without  taking  off  her  coat 
or  white  scarf.  She  had  on  red  wool  mittens.  She  kept  these 
on,  too.  1  saw  her  look  around  the  room.  I  don't  know  what  she  ex- 
pected to  find.  All  sorts  of  changes  made  by  all  the  women  I'm  sup- 
posed to  have  run  around  with.  The  old  chintz  was  still  there,  on 
the  sofa  and  the  armchairs.  It  was  faded  about  white.  The  lamps 
were  just  the  same. 

I  asked  her  to  take  her  coat  and  stuff  off,  and  she  did. 

"This  is  so  dramatic-looking,"  she  said.  "And  it's  really  very  sim- 
ple. I'm  staying  with  the  Stevensons,  next  door.  They  said  you  were 
here.  I  didn't  realize  it  was  so  late.  We  were  having  fun  at  the  Stev- 
ensons'. I — had  something  to  talk  to  you  about.  I  didn't  mean  to 
wake  you  up." 

I  looked  at  her.  Nothing  beautiful.  Nothing  to  drive  a  man  crazy 
at  all.  Just  a  small,  not  bad-looking  brunette,  with  all  the  marks  of 
gentleness,  good  upbringing  and  a  good  school.  A  pale  brunette  with 
a  small,  beautiful  body. 

There  are  a  million  girls  like  you,  I  thought.  And  you're  not  even 
nice  or  good.  I  was  nuts  when  I  married  you. 

"I'm  beginning  to  be  glad  you  came,"  I  said.  "Just  seeing  you 
again  is  doing  me  good." 

"Raoul,"  she  said,  "doti't  say  that.  I  wouldn't  have  come  if  I'd 
known  you'd  feel  this  way.  After  all,  it's  not  as  if  I  weren't  remar- 
ried, or  as  if  you  weren't — " 

She  reached  for  a  cigarette.  It  was  on  the  same  low  table;  even 
the  box  was  the  same. 

There  was  a  scraping  sound  and  then  the  door  opened.  Sadie,  my 
old  spaniel,  ran  in,  wagging  her  tail.  She  ran  to  Althea  and  jumped 
on  her. 

"Hello,  hello,  Sadie!"  she  said.  She  petted  the  dog,  twisting  the 
topknot  on  her  head. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "what  were  you  going  to  say?" 

"Raoul.  You  are  going  to  marry  Hildegarde,  aren't  you?" 

"Well,  what  does  it  matter?" 

I  thought:  She  wants  something.  She's  (Continued  on  page  49 j 
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ins  I"  inc."  Hut  I  toiildii'l  Ifl  lier 
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THREE  RUSSIAN  WOMEN 


By  Quentin  Reynolds 

RADIOED         FROM         MOSCOW 


lussian  women  are  totally 
t  war,  and  many  are  hero- 
ties.  Here's  a  trio  our  corre- 
pondent  in  Moscow  "thought 
ou    might    like    to    meet" 


'N  FICTION,  all  heroines  are  slim  and 
beautiful;  their  eyes  are  provocative 
and  their  hair  is  as  soft  as  sunlight.  It 
kppens  that  way  occasionally  in  real  life, 
10,  but  now  I  speak  of  a  heroine  who  is 
pither  sHm  nor  beautiful;  her  eyes  are 
3t  provocative  but,  instead,  are  weary 
lith  the  pain  she  has  seen  and  suffered; 
Tid  her  hair  is  concealed  under  a  shawl. 
le  has  no  glamorous  past,  and  as  for  her 
pture — there  is  little  chance  of  her  sur- 
ig  for  another  year.  This,  then,  is  Uli- 
lia  Alexandrovna  Golubkova,  soldier  of 
lussia. 

1  At  first  glance,  Uliana  looks  like  almost 

py  middle-aged  peasant  woman.  She  sits 

ached  over  a  little,  the  way  women  do 

lo  have  spent  too  many  years  bending 

ker  the  soil,  coaxing  it  to  yield  wheat  and 

prn  and  potatoes.  Until  she  tells  you,  you 

Jn't    know    that    she    bends    forward 

fghtly  because  that  eases  the  pain  of  a 

If-healed  wound.  Until  she  tells  you  that 

le  is  only  thirty-three,  you  would  indeed 


think  of  her  as  just  another  middle-aged 
peasant  woman.  And  you  might  mistak- 
enly think  of  her  as  stupid  until  she  tells 
of  the  time  she  was  left  for  dead  by  the 
Germans,  or  of  an  agonizing  escape  she 
made,  with  death  often  within  a  few  feet 
of  her,  or  of  Germans  she  and  her  group 
of  guerrilla  fighters  had  killed. 

She  was  born  in  the  village  of  Putivl, 
which  is  in  the  soft,  lush  region  of  the 
Ukraine.  She  had  two  young  sisters,  Alex- 
andra and  Maria.  They  were  trained  as 
nurses.  Uliana  herself  was  a  brilliant  stu- 
dent and  fervent  patriot.  Her  father  was 
postmaster  of  the  village  and  he  took 
great  pride  in  the  intellectual  achievements 
of  young  Uliana.  So  did  the  rest  of  the 
village,  and  when  the  old  mayor  (who  had 
held  office  for  twenty  years)  died,  they 
elected  young  Uliana  in  his  place. 

In  Russia  they  do  not  call  it  "mayor;" 
they  call  it  president  of  the  local  soviet, 
but  it  means  the  same  thing.  She  was  en- 
rolled as  a  party  member  when  she  was 
twenty-four,  a  great  honor  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  there  are  only  two  million 
party  members  in  the  whole  country.  That 
is  one  per  cent  of  the  population.  There 
is  a  waiting  list  of  more  than  a  million. 

As  mayor,  Uliana  settled  local  disputes 


over  land  boundaries,  she  administered 
justice,  and  the  village  of  Putivl  was  in- 
deed a  happy  and  contented  community. 
And  then  the  German  juggernaut  rolled 
through  the  smooth  plains  of  the  Ukraine. 
Many  in  the  village  quite  sensibly  left,  but 
not  Uliana.  When  the  Germans  roared 
into  Putivl,  Uliana  was  there,  calm  and 
serene,  prepared  to  do  her  best  to  make 
life  easier  for  her  fellow  villagers. 

But  the  Germans  gave  her  no  chance. 
They  took  UUana  and  some  of  the  other 
leading  citizens,  led  them  to  a  near-by 
monastery,  lined  them  up  against  a  wall 
and  shot  them. 

"There  were  eight  of  us,"  Uliana  told 
me  in  a  peculiarly  detached  voice,  as 
though  she  were  telling  of  something 
which  had  happened  to  someone  else. 
"Three  of  us,  two  teachers  and  I,  were 
women.  They  marched  us  to  an  old  mon- 
astery. They  told  us  to  face  the  wall  and 
to  take  off  our  clothes.  By  now,  of  course, 
I  knew  that  we  were  going  to  be  shot.  The 
Germans  usually  make  people  they  are 
going  to  shoot  or  hang  take  off  all  their 
clothes  first.  It  saves  them  a  lot  of  trouble 
afterward. 

"I  undressed  slowly,  and  then  the  shots 
came.    I  still  had  my  stockings  and  un- 
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derwear  on.  Nobody  cried  out  when  the 
shots  came.  Then  I  felt  something  hit  me 
in  the  side  and  I  fell  forward,  and  things 
became  confused.  I  half  remember  being 
carried  into  the  monastery  and  down  a 
staircase,  then  I  lost  consciousness. 

"When  I  came  to,  it  was  dark  and  there 
was  a  weight  on  me,  and  when  my  mind 
began  to  work,  I  reaUzed  that  there  were 
bodies  on  top  of  me.  Upstairs,  soldiers 
were  arguing  about  the  clothes.  I  could 
hear  them  and  then  I  heard  someone 
groaning  near  me.  It  was  one  of  the  men, 
a  doctor,  and  he  was  not  dead,  though  the 
others  were.  He  cried  out  to  the  Germans 
to  come  and  finish  him  off,  but  they  didn't 
hear  him.  I  crawled  over  to  him  and  said 
that  we  should  try  to  get  out.  We  were  in 
the  cellar  of  the  monastery." 

"How  did  you  get  out  of  there?"  I  asked. 

"When  the  soldiers  left,"  she  said  tone- 
lessly,  "I  crawled  up  the  stairs  very  slowly 
because  my  side  hurt  and  I  was  losing  a 
lot  of  blood.  The  doctor  followed  me.  It 
was  night  now.  We  crawled  to  a  farm- 
house near  by.  I  couldn't  stand  up  to 
knock  at  the  door.  I  lay  there,  trying  to 
cry  out  and  fearing  that  the  Germans 
would  hear  me,  but  they  didn't.  The  peo- 
ple in  the  farmhouse  took  us  in.  The  doctor 
had  a  bad  wound.  He  died  that  night. 

"The  following  night  they  put  me  in  a 
(Continued  on  page  44 j 
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IT  SURELY  is  too  bad  that  my  old 
man  is  getting  old. 
Because  when  Pa  was  in  his  prime  he 
was  a  first-rate  inventor.  And  if  he  had 
his  health,  it  wouldn't  take  him  no  time 
at  all  to  invent  something  dreadful  for 
shooing  them  Japs  and  Nazis. 

Come  to  recollect,  Pa  never  did  care 
much  for  Japs  anyhow.  He  says  they 
bow  down  to  graven  images  and,  besides, 
they  drink  some  kind  of  rice  liquor  that  is 
a  scandal  to  a  man's  mouth,  and  they  drink 
it  warmed  up  to  boot. 

Pa  says  a  people  that  scrabbles  along  on 
fake  religion  and  fake  whisky  is  bound  to 
come  to  a  bad  end.  And  Pa  never  makes 
very  many  mistakes  about  religion  or 
whisky. 

Except  this  once.  It  was  after  Pa  took 


me  and  Ma  and  my  brother  Jake  to  live 
in  Kansas.  Pa  has  invented  a  salve  for  the 
poll  evil,  and  he  come  to  Kansas  because 
he  heard  tell  that  was  a  great  place  for 
ailing  horses. 

It  don't  matter  where  Pa  happens  to  be 
living,  he  is  always  a  big  man  in  the  church, 
and  naturally  the  first  thing  he  done  when 
he  got  us  settled,  he  hunted  up  the  hell-fire- 
and-damnationest  church  in  town  and 
joined  up.  He  don't  care  a  hoot  about  de- 
nominations, just  so  it's  the  shoutingest 
church  within  walking  distance.  And  in 
this  particular  town,  the  Glory  Everlast- 
ing Evangelicals  was  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  the  others. 

So  that  was  where  Pa  signed  up,  and 
even  let  them  baptize  him  again.  I  doubt 
if  anybody  in  the  entire  U.  S.  of  A.  has  been 


baptized  oftener  than  Pa.  At  any  rate,  he 
got  to  be  a  deacon  in  the  Glory  Everlast- 
ing outfit  in  no  time. 

And  naturally,  the  second  thing  Pa  done 
was  to  look  around  for  a  reliable  source  of 
whisky. 

No~body  had  told  Pa  that  Kansas  was  a 
dry  state.  He  went  right  ahead  and  rented 
a  house  just  outside  town  and  settled  us  in 
it  before  he  found  out  about  the  dry  busi- 
ness. It  upset  him  considerable. 

Because  just  as  regular  as  Pa  goes  to 
prayer  meeting  Wednesday  evening  and  to 
church  Sunday  morning,  he  gets  drunk 
Saturday  night. 

As  far  as  I  know,  Pa'  never  goes  inside 
a  saloon,  nor  touches  a  drop  any  other  day 
of  the  week.  But  come  Saturday  along 
after  suppertime.  Pa  goes  ofif  by  hisself 


sur 


with  a  quart  of  whisky,  and  by  midnigh 
he  will've  drunk  the  hog's  helping  of  i 
and  gone  to  bed. 

In  warm  weather.  Pa  will  go  out  to  thi 
barn,  if  there  is  a  barn  where  we  happei 
to  be  living,  or  set  rocking  on  the  fron 
porch  if  nobody  is  liable  to  come  visiting 
Cold  weather,  he  sets  upstairs  in  his  owi 
room,  generally.  At  any  rate,  he  neve 
bothers  nobody,  but  just  drinks  quiet  am 
peaceful.  Except  just  before  he  gets  un 
dressed  and  in  bed,  he  stands  up  on  a  chai 
beside  the  bed,  standing  very  stiff  an( 
straight  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  hi 
back,  and  recites  a  poem. 

It  is  always  the  same  poem,  about  i 
young  fellow  deUvering  a  message  to  Na 
poleon  Bonaparte  on  the  battlefield  on 
time  and  how  Napoleon  Bonaparte  nc 
ticed  he  was  kind  of  bloody  and  told  hir 
he  was  wounded  and  the  kid  saic 
"Wounded  hell.  I'm  kiUed."  And 
enough  he  fell  dead,  kerplunk. 

It  seems  hke  kind  of  a  silly  poem  to  m 
and  Jake,  but  whenever  we  ask  Pa  aboi 
it,  he  would  say,  "Always  remember,  boy 
there  is  some  things  you  got  to  be  growe 
up  to  understand  them  rightly.  That  thei 
is  the  poem  I  recited  when  I  graduate 
from  the  eighth  grade  back  in  Hawle 
Pee-ay.  I  guess  I  was  just  about  the  chan 
peen  reciter  of  all  Wayne  County,  thei 
days. 

"There  was  something  else  I  recited 
same  time  and,  boys,  for  the  life  of  me 
can't  recollect  it.  I  guess  I  been  trying 
recollect  that  thing  for  twenty  years 
more.   Kind  of  a  speech,  it  was.   I'd  gi^ 
a  whole  lot  to  be  able  to  recollect  it. 
surely  would." 

Pa  used  to  look  through  me  and  Jake 
school  books  every  time  we  got  new  on< 
trying  to  find  that  speech,  but  he  nev 
found  it.  Sometimes  it  used  to  fret  h 
pretty  bad.  But  except  for  reciting  th 
Napoleon  poem.  Pa  never  made  a 
with  his  drinking. 
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PA  SAYS  that  a  man  is  entitled  to  a 
tie  drinking  whisky,  and  that  the  Lo 
don't  mind  so  long  as  a  man  drinks  sensiV 
and  don't  bother  other  people.    But, 
course,  a  lot  of  folks  figure  different,  esp 
cially  in  the  churches  that  Pa  belongs 
and  so  it  is  generally  a  big  problem  f 
Pa  to  get  his  whisky  without  people  kno 
ing  about  it. 

But  if  there  is  any  whisky  around, 
will  find  out  about  it,  and  by  Saturday  afi 
we  got  settled  in  Kansas  he  heard  abc 
this  farmer  named  Doc  Wilkey,  who  liv 
out  the  road  about  a  whoop  and  a  hoi 
from  our  place,  and  made  pretty  go 
whisky,  and  would  sell  it  to  folks  he  trust 
not  to  snitch  on  him.  He  was  called  E 
because  he  was  sort  of  a  part-time  vet 
inary. 

So  Pa  went  out  to  see  him,  and  tt 
him  about  his  poll-evil  salve,  and  give  h 
some  free,  and  when  Doc  found  out  tl 
Pa  was  not  going  to  mess  up  his  veterini 
practice,  he  agreed  to  sell  Pa  whisky  wb 
ever  he  wanted  it,  and  not  to  say  noth. 
about  it. 

It  was  the  next  summer  after  that  wl 
Pa  give  me  and  Jake  fifty  cents  after  si 
per,  and  told  us  to  walk  over  to  Del 
place  and  fetch  him  a  quart  of  whis| 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


"And  ye  do  well  to  call  him  chiel 
Pa  said,  very  serious,  "who  for  twelf 
long  years  has  met  upon  the  are| 
every   shape   of  man   or   beast   . 
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The  exotic  and  the  occult  meet  in  this  enthrall- 
ing serial  of  wartime  London.  Against  a  back- 
ground of  gambling  and  espionage,  you  will 
encounter  Mr.  Rohmer's  most  sinister  creations 


r>J  A  SOMEWHAT  oddly  appointed  room  a  man  was  lis- 
tening to  the  nine-o'clock  news  bulletin.  The  apartment, 
in  addition  to  a  super  radio  set,  also  boasted  a  large  dress- 
ing table  with  wing  mirrors,  and  two  tall  wardrobe  cabinets 
of  the  kind  seen  in  a  modiste's  establishment.  There  were 
several  trunks  and  other  items  of  baggage,  a  camp  bed  and 
three  ornate  gilt  chairs;  there  was  a  recording  phonograph 
and  there  was  no  carpet  on  the  floor.  Walls  from  which  musty 
gray  paper  hung  hke  elephants'  ears;  nails  of  unknown  pur- 
pose protruding  from  unpainted  woodwork;  a  nearly  black 
ceiling — these  things  did  not  make  harmony  with  the  costly 
appointments.  This  room  did  not  add  up. 

The  man  seated  on  one  of  the  three  chairs  wore  a  shabby 
blue  suit  with  a  muffler  in  lieu  of  a  collar.  His  hands  were 
dirty  and  he  displayed  a  two  days'  beard  on  his  chin.  His  nose 
was  expensively  colored.  A  cap — small  and  greasy — rested 
en  the  back  of  his  head  to  expose  a  mop  of  uncombed  red- 
dish-brown hair  resembling  a  dying  dahlia. 

His  behavior  was  not  without  interest.  He  was  attaching 
a  fitting  to  connect  the  radio  with  the  recording  machine. 
When  the  bulletin  came  to  its  rather  anesthetic  end,  the  man 
pressed  a  control,  and  the  cylinder  began  to  revolve. 

"Tonight's  postscript,"  said  the  announcer,  "will  be  by 
Sir  Giles  Loeder — and  here  he  is." 

SIR  GILES  LOEDER  was  one  of  the  most  popular  politi- 
cal broadcasters  in  England.  Formerly  member  of  North 
Tiverton  (Independent),  he  had  resigned  his  seat  soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  order  to  be  able  to  devote  more  time 
to  what  he  then  described  as  "direct  aid."  In  fact  he  was 
chairman  of  so  many  committees,  contributor  to  such  a 
number  of  influential  journals,  and  so  tireless  a  radio  speaker 
that  his  departure  from  the  House  of  Commons  seemed  to 
be  wholly  justified. 

Certainly,  the  man  with  the  greasy  cap  gave  undivided  at- 
tention to  Sir  Giles'  remarks.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  post- 
script, he  disconnected  his  apparatus,  put  the  cylinder  in  a 
box  and  the  box  in  a  drawer  and  switched  the  light  ofif. 

An  uncarpeted  stair,  which  he  negotiated  with  the  aid  of 
a  torch,  enabled  him  to  reach  the  ground  floor  and  to  step 
into  a  mews  where  a  deserted  taxicab  was  standing.  CUmb- 
ing  to  the  driver's  seat,  he  pulled  out  into  Windmill  Street. 

One  curious  enough  (and  able)  to  have  followed  him 
would  have  noted  that  he  drove  at  speed,  ignoring  would-be 
fares,  through  the  blacked-out  mysteries  of  Soho  and  straight 
up  deserted  Regent  Street.  Just  outside  a  tube  station  he  was 
delayed  by  traffic  hghts,  and  before  he  could  utter  a  word  of 
protest,  a  girl  who  wore  a  chiffon  cape  over  a  brief  dance 
frock  opened  the  offside  door  and  got  in. 

"  'Alf  a  mo!"  said  the  man.  "  'Alf  a  bloomin'  mo!" 

He  directed  the  ray  of  a  lamp  into  the  interior;  and  he  saw 


Lord  Marcus  raised  his  arms  like  a  priest  before  the 
altar  and  intoned  words  in  an  unfamiliar  language. 
The    long-lashed    eyes    of    the    woman    never    flickered 


there  a  remarkably  pretty  brunette  whose 
smiling  glance  caressed  him. 

"Please  don't  say  you're  engaged.  I  sim- 
ply must  get  to  the  B.B.C." 

"Oh!  the  B.B.C?  That's  different."  A 
grin  spread  over  the  driver's  unshaven 
face.  "I'm  goin'  there." 

He  drove  on,  and  at  the  entrance  to 
Broadcasting  House,  the  pretty  brunette 
jumped  out  and  fumbled  in  her  bag. 

"No  charge,  lady.  Me  flag's  dahn.  Also 
— it's  a  pleasure.  A  smile  hke  yours  is 
worth  more  than  a  bob." 

And  this  highly  unusual  taximan  moved 
away  and  took  his  stand  in  darkness  out- 
side the  temple  of  British  radio. 

RATHER  less  than  four  hours  later,  an 
.interesting  conversation  took  place 
between  two  men  in  an  office  which  over- 
looked the  Thames  Embankment. 

"Ye  will  have  obsairved  foreby,"  said 
the  taller  man,  and  his  accent  was  impres- 
sive, "unless  ye  bought  the  evening  paper 
as  a  pipe  U^ter,  that  there's  a  marked 
decrease  o'  crime  in  the  West  End  of  Lon- 
don." '    ■ 

He  turned  hazel  eyes,  which  had  an  al- 
most leonine  quality,  in  the  direction  of  a 
smaller  man  who  leaned  against  a  man- 
telpiece staring  vacantly  down  into  an 
empty  grate.  The  speaker,  large-framed, 
gaunt,  his  graying  hair  cropped  at  the  sides 
of  a  square,  mathematical  forehead,  and 
wearmg  a  mustache  so  closely  trimmed  as 
to  produce  the  effect  of  an  unshaven  upper 
lip,  might  have  suggested  to  some  the  fig- 
ure of  a  Covenanter  born  out  of  his  gen- 
eration. 

The  bare  room  in  which  he  sat  behind  a 
bare  desk  (it  contained  a  pewter  inkpot 
and  pens,  a  blotting  pad,  a  calendar,  a 
writing  block,  a  wire  basket  and  a  tele- 
"  phone)  was  furnished  with  such  severe 
simplicity  that,  excepting  the  desk  and  a 
framed  print  of  Lord  Trenchard  over  the 
mantelpiece,  four  chairs  and  a  hatrack 
would  have  completed  the  inventory.  This 
was  the  Scotland  Yard  office  of  Chief  De- 
tective Inspector  Firth,  and  the  tall  man 
was  the  celebrated  chief  inspector. 

"That's  right,"  remarked  the  smaller 
man. 

From  a  pocket  of  his  sports  jacket  he 
withdrew  a  tightly  rolled  copy  of  an  eve- 
ning newspaper,  glanced  at  it,  rolled  it  up 
even  more  tightly  and  put  it  back  into  an- 
other pocket.  Red-faced,  clean-shaven, 
with  surprised  sandy  hair,  this  was  the 
chief  inspector's  assistant,  Detective  Ser- 
geant Bluett.  He  was  never  seen  without 
an  evening  paper;  indeed,  it  was  believed 
that  he  invariably  slept  with  a  final  edi- 
tion under  his  pillow. 

"It  would  be  grand  news  for  the  likes 
o'  you  and  me,"  said  Firth,  "if  it  happened 
to  be  true."  Big  Ben,  which  sounded  as 
though  it  stood  directly  outside  the  dark- 
ened window,  chimed  the  half-hour.  "Half 
past  one  in  the  morning — and  we're  still 
at  it.  What's  more,  a  wasted  night." 

Sergeant  Bluett  produced  the  rolled 
newspaper,  glanced  at  it  and  put  it  back  in 
the  original  pocket.  "There  was  a  girl 
dancing  at  the  Green  Spider,"  he  pointed 
out,  "with  nothing  on  but  her  shoes." 

"I  ha'  small  doubt,"  the  chief  inspector 
commented,  "that  had  ye  mentioned  your 
disapproval,  she  would  ha'  been  glad  to 
take  them  off.  The  naked  women  o'  Baby- 
lon concern  the  church;  they  are  no  affair 
o'  this  department.  A  decrease  in  crime? 
Wi'  blackout  thugs,  two  unsolved  murders, 
and  a  new  and  highly  efficient  cat  burglar 
in  the  West  End!" 

"That's  right." 

"Millions  behind  the  black  market,  the 
gambling  racket  taking  more  money  than 


In  from  the  darkness  a  girl  en- 
tered, her  eyes  wide  and  frightened. 
Ihree  cats — led  by  a  majestic 
Persian — formed  a  phantom  escort 


Monte  Carlo;  a  big  spy  ring  sending  news 
to  Berlin  before  it's  known  to  the  Hoose  o' 
Commons.  A  decrease  in  crime!" 

Firth  rested  his  elbow  on  the  blotting 
pad,  pressing  tips  of  long,  sensitive  fingers 
together  and  exposing  his  angular  wrists. 

"I'm  glad  the  spy  game  isn't  in  my 
hands,"  remarked  Sergeant  Bluett.  "Mr. 
Gaston  Max  is  welcome  to  his  job." 

"Gaston  Max  is  a  most  acceptable  con- 
frere. Owing  to  what  he  calls  a  wee  mis- 
understanding wi'  Vichy,  he's  now  one  of 
us.  He  has  a  brilliant  record  wi'  the  Paris 
police,  and  in  my  opeenion  is  the  best  de- 
tective in  Europe." 

Sergeant  Bluett  withdrew  the  evening 
paper  and  reroUed  it  almost  fiercely.  "He 
gets  far  more  rope  from  the  chief  than  we 
do.  We  have  to  stick  to  the  book  of  the 
words;  he  sings  his  own  sWeet  song." 

"Such  was  the  arrangement.  And  until 
he  has  proven  himself,  it  isna'  for  us  to 
creeticise  a  clever  officer." 

"He  looks  more  like  a  clever  comic  to 
me.  As  for  the  marvelous  Paris  methods 
we've  heard  so  much  about,  I  should  say 
they're  twenty  years  out  of  date." 

The  phone  buzzed.  Sergeant  Bluett 
groaned.  Chief  Inspector  Firth,  frowning, 
took  up  the  instrument. 

"Yes,  sir.  Firth  here."  He  framed  his 
lips  in  an  unspoken  word,  whereby  Ser- 
geant Bluett  became  aware  of  the  fad 
that  the  caller  was  Assistant  Commissionei 
Colonel  J.  N.  G.  O'Halloran — affection 
ately  known  as  Jingo,  and  probably  th« 
most  popular  of  Scotland  Yard's  senioi 
officers.  "Sergeant  Bluett  is  in  my  office 
Yes,  sir.  I  will  be  along  at  once." 

The  chief  inspector  replaced  the  re 
ceiver  and  stood  up.  "Back  to  the  street 
o'  Babylon,"  he  said.  "Wi'  this  decrease  ii 
crime,  our  work  is  never  done." 


A  FULL  moon,  veiled  from  time  to  tim 
by  ragged  clouds,  looked  down  upoi 
a  crop  of  giant  mushrooms,  which  wa 
really  a  fleet  of  barrage  balloons  floatin 
high  above  a  hushed  and  darkened  Lon 
don.  The  police  officers  were  accustome 
to  these  strangely  silent  streets;  they  n 
longer  suffered  memory's  pangs;  unmovec 
they  passed  by  the  sites  of  historic  lane 
marks,  of  buildings  with  associatior 
whose  tendrils  were  wound  around  th 
heart  of  every  Londoner,  but  which  we: 
marked  now  only  by  gaping  chasms 

The  chief  inspector  broke  a  long  silenc 
only  when  the  police  car,  entering  Soul 
Audley  Street,  swung  into  a  narrow  tun 
ing.  The  driver  pulled  up. 

"This  is  the  house,  sir." 

"Good." 

Firth  disentangled  his  great  length  fro 
the  low-pitched  car,  and  when  he  stoc 
upright  on  the  pavement,  he  towered  abo' 
its  roof.  Sergeant  Bluett,  who  rode  besi( 
the  driver,  got  out  also.  To  their  expei 
enced  eyes,  the  scene  possessed  certa 
unique  characteristics,  not  least  of  the 
being  the  fact  that  South  Audley  Stre 
showed  empty  from  end  to  end. 

"No  one  in  sight,"  muttered  the  chi 
inspector. 

Sergeant  Bluett  was  shining  the  ray  o 
torch  upon  a  door  painted  vivid  scar 
and  further  distinguished  by  what 
peared  to  be  silver  fittings.  He  moved  t 
ray  slightly  so  that  it  illuminated  a  sm 
silver  plate;  he  read  aloud,  "Lord  Marc 
Amberdale." 

Bluett  switched  off  the  torch  and  turni 
staring  with  innocent-looking  eyes  at  f 
chief  inspector. 

"Ring,"  said  Firth. 

Bluett  pressed  a  silver  button,  and  a  d 
note  sounded  from  somewhere  beyond 
scarlet  door,  as  a  fourth  occupant  of 
car,  uttering  a  loud  sigh,  clambered  c 
carrying  a  brown  leather  bag.  This  wa 
short,  stout  man,  with  a  short,  stout  bh 
mustache,  and  wearing  a  stout  black  \ 
He  lingered  beside  the  car  for  a  mom 
and  stared  up  and  down  the  street. 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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DIAMOND  JIM  was  scrambling  a 
mess  of  eggs  in  his  hat.  It's  no  par- 
ticular trick  to  scramble  eggs  in 
your  hat,  provided  the  crown  is  greasy 
enoiagh.  Besides,  you've  got  to  be  resource- 
ful if  you're  one  of  Castner's  Cutthroats. 
There  was  the  time  that  a  group  of  Cut- 
throats upset  their  rubber  boat  while  land- 
ing on  a  Jap-infested  Aleutian  island  and 
lost  all  their  provisions.  They  wove  a  fish- 
ing net  out  of  strands  of  kelp  and  they 
lived  on  salmon  for  a  couple  of  weeks  till 
a  submarine  picked  them  up.  And  that 
wasn't  all.  The  salt  water  corroded  the 
brass  cartridge  cases  and  rusted  their  guns, 
so  they  caught  a  seal  in  the  net  and  ren- 
dered the  fat,  producing  a  gun  oil  that  was 
-even  better  than  the  regular  Army  issue 
But  to  get  back  to  Diamond  Jim:  Jim 
wears  a  $2,100  diamond  ring  and  a  $1,700 
diamond-studded  wrist  watch  whenever  he 
goes  on  patrol;  he's  rumored  to  own  a 
couple  of  gold  mines  in  the  interior  of 
Alaska,  but  he's  just  a  private  in  the  Cut- 
throats. They're  all  buck  privates;  there's 
no  Table  of  Organization.  They  don't 
j  bother  about  rank  or  military  salutes  or 
uniforms;  they  wear  G.  I.  blue  denims 
stuffed  into  rubber  boots,  or  old  fishing 
pants  and  sneakers,  or  native  parkas  and 
mukluks;  anything  that's  handy. 

"We're  a  punk-looking  outfit,"  Jim  ad- 
mits frankly,  stirring  the  eggs  in  his  hat 
with  a  calloused  forefinger.  "I  guess  the 
Army  never  saw  anything  like  us  before. 
When  the  colonel  picked  us  out,  the  brass 
hats  took  one  look  and  threw  up  their 
hands.  'If  you're  crazy  enough  to  want 
these  baboons.'  they  told  him.  'you  can 
have  'em.' " 

But  Colonel  Lawrence  V.   Castner  of 
the  Alaska  Defense  Command  wasn't  se- 
lecting his  Cutthroats   for  their  military 
appearance  or  their  ability  to  parade  or 
"'salute.    He  wanted  men  who  knew  the 
"Alaska  hinterland  like  the  back  of  their 
'hands,  men  who  could  live  in  subzero  cold 
"lor  in  the  mosquito-infested  tundra  bar- 
"  rens  in  the  summer,  men  from  every  part 
'  I  of  the  Territory.  He  picked  old  sourdough 
"Strappers  from  the  Yukon  and  prospectors 
'  !from   the  Kuskokwim,  big-game   guides 
'''from  the  Kenai,  Aleuts,  Eskimos,  small- 
"  boat  men  from  Bristol  Bay  who  could 
read  the  treacherous  tide  rips  of  the  Bering 
"fseacoast,  and  dog-team  drivers  from  the 
Arctic  who  knew  how  to  cut  and  steam  the 
"fwood  to  make  their  own  dog  sleds 


Wise,  Military — and  Tough 


For  his  patrol  leaders,  he  picked  pre- 
war doughboys  from  Chilkoot  Barracks, 
mifwho  combined  native  Alaskan  resource- 
o»fulness  with  military  knowledge. 
*|    "They  have   one   thing   in   common," 
siiColonel  Castner  says.    "They're  tough." 
)ti|    They  have  to  be.   For  the  job  of  these 
laiCombat  Intelligence  scouts — a  very  im- 
lidlportant  and   very  hush-hush   job — is  to 
traisneak  past  the  enemy's  Alaskan  outposts 
and  determine  the  strength  of  his  arma- 
Aments  and  the  identity  and  disposition  of 
|his  combat  units.   The  ever-present  Aleu- 
olltian  fog  might  cover  a  surprise  advance  at 
arliany  time  by  the  Japs;  the  tortuous  bays 
a|and  inlets  could  harbor  lurking  Nip  subs; 
dlllan  enemy  unit  might  conceivably  set  up 
(liiishop   unnoticed   in   the   vast   unexplored 
jtciareas  of  northern  Alaska 

The  vigilant  Cutthroats  musi  maintain 
,T)ia  steady  reconnaissance,  often  under  the 
jtienemy's  very  nose,  to  find  out  what  he's 
"up  to  They  have  to  be  prepared  to  knife 
and  kick  and  gouge  their  way  out  of  a 
jjjtight  spot  if  a  Jap  sentry  jumps  them. 
,\A  "Once  a  party  of  us  ran  smack  into  a 
In  whole  Jap  patrol,"  Jim  recalls  pleasantly. 
J  5  "They  took  one  look  at  us  and  fled.  I 
j^j  don't  blame  'em,  frankly.  The  way  we 
'ooked,  after  crawling  on  our  bellies  in  the 
mud  for  a  week,  we'd  have  scared  our- 
'''1  selves." 

Amchitka   was  thoroughly  scouted   by 
these  Cutthroats  before  our  regular  forces 
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ly  Corey  Ford 
and  Alastair  MacBain 


Rank  and  uniforms  don't  mean  a  thing  to  these 
rugged  individualists — they  were  Alaskans 
before  they  were  soldiers,  and  if  you  know 
of  any  tougher  combination,  the  Army  would 
be  glad  to  hear  about  it,  but  the  Japs  won't 


Showing  signs  of  the  tough  going  that  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  Alaska  Defense  Command  is  Robert  Harlan 
Thompson,  former  Montana  halfback,  just  returned 
}m   a   scouting   trip   to  Jap-held   Aleutian   territor> 


The  dangerous  terrain  that  is  shown  here  is  all  in  a  day's 
travel  for  tough  Alaskan  fighter-scouts.  Each  man  is  self- 
sustaining — and  can  live  indefinitely  off  land  like  this 
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A  dawn  lauding  ii  .s  biuall  island.  The  Combat  Intel- 
ligence group  separates  into  small  units  that  work  and 
fight    independently     until    the     mission     is     finished 
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moved  in.  On  a  loggy  afternoon.  long 
before  our  occupation,  a  Navy  submarine 
surfaced  silently  in  Constantine  Harbor, 
and  a  little  party  of  Cutthroats  put  ashore 
in  a  rubber  boat.  They  did  not  know 
whether  enemy  rifles  were  trained  on  them 
at  that  very  moment  from  the  boulder- 
strewn  shore;  that  was  what  they  had  come 
to  find  out. 

For  weeks  they  scouted  the  island,  un- 
detected by  Jap  reconnaissance  planes: 
wallowing  in  creek  beds  during  the  day. 
sleeping  without  shelter  at  night  in  the 
ceaseless  Aleutian  rain,  doing  their  cook- 
ing over  collapsible  Primus  stoves.  So 
complete  were  their  findings  that  our, oc- 
cupation forces  were  able  to  land  unop- 
posed, move  in  their  heavy  equipment,  and 
nearly  complete  a  fighter-plane  strip  before 
the  Nips  discovered  what  was  going  on 

Niceties  of  military  etiquette  don't 
bother  the  Cutthroats  much  Their  usual 
remark  is.  "Where  the  hell  do  you  want 
us  to  go  next.  Colonel?"  They  take  rank 
in  their  stride;  they'd  as  soon  talk  back 
to  a  general. 

Colonel  Castner  respects  their  ability, 
he'll  squat  on  his  haunches  and  listen 
gravely  while  a  private  argues  with  him 
over  where  to  spend  the  night:  "Hell,  no. 
Colonel.  We  don't  want  to  cross  this  river 
tonight    Let's  sleep  here  tonight  and  cross 


it  tomorrow  Why?  Because  then  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  the  men  will  all  get 
wet  right  up  to  their  belly  buttons.  You 
start  a  man  out  soaked  to  the  skin,  he 
won't  give  a  damn  the  rest  of  the  day.  That 
way  you'll  get  some  real  patrolling  done." 
Colonel  Castner  is  no  cheechako  him- 
self. His  father  was  Alaska's  famed  Gen- 
eral Castner,  who  made  the  first  map  of 
Matanuska  in  1898,  and  who  pioneered 
the  present  Richardson  Highway  to  Fair- 
banks when  that  town  was  only  a  collec- 
tion of  Indian  lean-tos.  Colonel  Castner. 
literally  following  in  his  father's  foot- 
steps, has  explored  every  corner  of  the 
Territory,  has  traveled  with  the  Coast 
Guard  to  the  Bering  Sea  and  out  to  the 
far  end  of  the  Aleutians 

The  Valley  Forge  Wisecrack 

He  knows  personally  the  tough  and 
tricky  terrain  where  the  Japs  established 
themselves.  He  is  as  good  as  any  man  in 
his  outfit;  he's  proud  of  them,  and  they 
worship  him.  He  still  recalls  the  night 
when  he  decided  to  let  the  men  rest,  while 
he  stood  guard  alone  As  he  squatted  in 
the  lee  of  a  boulder,  the  bulky  figure  of 
a  private  wandered  toward  him  in  the 
darkness.  "Go  on  back  and  get  some  sleep. 
Colonel     Who  do  you  think   you  are — 


George    Washington    at    Valley    Forge? 

The  Cutthroats  are  individuals;  Army 
life  hasn't  changed  them  a  bit.  They're 
Alaskans,  first,  last  and  always.  They  wear 
the  same  clothing  they'd  use  on  a  trapline. 
rhey  choose  their  own  type  of  pack  board; 
the  Trapper  Nelson  pack  is  most  popular. 
They  even  make  out  their  own  grub  lists 
when  they  set  out  on  patrol:  a  handker- 
chief full  of  oatmeal,  perhaps,  or  a  slab  of 
bacon,  or  some  powdered  milk,  or  a  pock- 
etful of  raisins  The  rest  of  their  diet  is 
where  they  find  it. 

"Give  them  an  hour,"  says  Colonel 
Castner,  "and  they'll  have  a  mess  of  butter 
clams  or  a  salmon  trout,  or  a  slab  of  rein- 
deer steak  that  melts  in  your  mouth." 

Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  their  menu  is  a 
trifle  strenuous  for  a  sensitive  stomach. 
Private  Robert  Harlan  Thompson,  former 
Conference  halfback  from  Montana,  can 
carry  an  extra  chest  of  machine-gun  am- 
munition up  a  hill  at  double  time;  but 
Tommy  admits  that  the  eating  habits  of  a 
couple  of  his  compatriots  in  the  Cut- 
throats sometimes  get  him  down. 

"1  don't  mind  their  cooking  a  muskrat 
head  and  all,"  he  complains  "I  don't  even 
mind  looking  down  into  the  pot  and  see- 
ing its  face  grinning  up  at  me.  What  1 
object  to  is  when  they  eat  it  whole — and 
spit  out  the  teeth."  *** 
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Diminutive  Billy  Arthur  has  never  let 
size  stand  in  the  way  of  his  success. 
Mr.  Arthur  is  simply  above  such  things 


THE  original  purpose  of  this  inquiry  was  to  dis- 
cover wliat  went  on  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who 
stands  exactly  forty-one  inches  high.  Billy  Arthur, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Jacksonville  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Views,  is  three  feet  five  inches  tall.  This  is  small,  even 
for  a  newspaper  editor,  and  it  might  be  assumed  that  he 
had  notions  about  the  world  as  seen  from  such  a  lowly 
vantage  point.  In  addition,  he  represents  Onslow  County 
in  the  North  Carolina  legislature,  has  his  fingers  in  every 
pie  in  Jacksonville,  practically  harasses  the  Kiwanis  Club 
with  ideas,  and  is  a  Mason,  an  Elk  and  superintendent 
of  the  Methodist  Sunday  school  and  teacher  of  the  men's 
Bible  class. 

"Mr.  Arthur,"  we  asked,  "have  you  any  message  to 
give  the  American  people  about  how  man  can  surmount 
even  the  worst  of  obstacles  in  this  difficult  world?" 


Collier's  for  July  3,  1943 

Billy  sat  on  the  opened  right-hand  top  drawer  of  his 
desk  and  reflected. 

"No,"  he  said  finally. 

The  reason  seems  to  be  that  while  Mr.  Arthur  is  un- 
deniably tiny,  he  long  ago  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
wasn't  going  to  be  a  freak.  He  is  neither  a  dwarf,  a 
midget,  a  gnome  nor  a  pigmy;  he  is  simply  a  man  who 
never  grew.  His  head  is  normal-sized  and  quite  hand- 
some: his  body  is  diminutive  and  sturdy. 

Anybody  who  entertains  false  notions  about  the  little 
man's  capabilities  has  only  to  see  him  at  work  on  his 
paper  which  is  a  four-page  affair  appearing  twice  a  week. 
It  is  written,  edited  and  proofread  entirely  by  two  peo- 
ple— Mr.  Arthur  and  Mary  Lily  Blake,  his  assistant.  In 
addition,  Billy  sells  all  the  advertising  and  runs  the  com- 
mercial job-printing  plant  that  goes  with  the  newspaper. 
Also,  he  sells  all  the  advertising  for  the  New  River  Pio- 
neer, weekly  newspaper  of  the  New  River  Marines, 
whose  hundred-mile-square  camp  practically  surrounds 
Jacksonville. 

In  view  of  all  this,  we  tried  again. 

"Don't  you  think  that  a  man  who  has  made  a  success 
despite  great  handicaps  has  a  lesson  for  more  fortunate 


people  who  think  life  is  treating  them  badly?"  we  asked 
him. 

Billy  had  the  distressed  air  of  one  who  seeks  dili- 
gently to  be  helpful  to  an  interviewer  but  can't  quite 
make  it. 

"To  be  honest  with  you,"  he  said,  "I've  never  thought 
about  it." 

His  parents  were  normal-sized  and  the  first  theory 
about  him  was  that  he  had  rickets.  There  were  also  sug- 
gestions that  it  might  be  a  thyroid  condition.  His  legs 
were  broken  at  the  age  of  two  for  the  purpose  of  straight- 
ening them,  but  his  left  leg  is  still  bowed  and  as  a  conse- 
quence he  walks  with  a  wobble.  He  had  an  attack  of 
pneumonia  at  the  time  his  legs  were  being  treated  and  he 
had  another  at  the  age  of  ten  but,  since  then,  his  health 
has  been  perfect. 

"The  doctor  here  has  some  long  name  for  why  I  didn't 
grow  but  I  can  never  remember  it,"  he  says  apologeti- 
cally, as  though  he  weren't  being  fair  with  the  world  in 
not  knowing  more  about  his  case.  The  doctor's  name  for 
it  is  "achondroplasia,"  a  congenital  something  in  the  car- 
tilage which  retards  the  growth  of  the  long  bones  be- 
tween the  joints. 

As  a  kid  around  Charlotte,  N.  C,  where  he  was  born, 
he  was  mascot  for  the  high-school  football  team,  sold 
papers  for  six  years  on  one  corner,  the  Latta  Arcade, 
and  was  mascot  for  the  Charlotte  Hornets  in  the  old 
South  Atlantic  League.  He  also  developed  a  pretty  fair 
voice  and  appeared  in  school  plays  and  at  clubs  around 
town  as  a  monologist  and  singer.  That  brought  him  to 
WBT  radio  station,  where  he  sang  to  the  piano  accom 
paniment  of  Miss  Clemmie  Reid. 

"One  Yard  of  Fun  they  called  that  program.  Thai 
was  me." 

He  says  this  with  a  slight  wince  because  his  pride  i 
those  early  days  is  tempered  by  the  thought  that  he  might 
have  been  trafficking  a  bit  on  his  handicap. 

At  the  station  was  Billy  Hamilton,  program  director] 
who  felt  that  Billy  was  good  enough  for  New  York  an^ 
sent  him  off,  after  his  graduation  from  high  school,  wit! 
a  few  letters  of  introduction  and  a  scrapbook  full  o: 
worthless  notices.  In  due  course,  he  reached  the  Ne' 
York  office  of  William  Morris,  Inc.,  largest  theatrica 
bookers  in  the  world,  and  gave  an  audition  for  Johnnj 
Hyde,  mingling  his  usual  monologue  with  songs., 

"Cut  out  the  corny  talk,"  said  Hyde.  "You're  no 
a  freak  and  you're  going  to  do  it  straight  if  you  worl 
for  me.  You're  a  singer." 

Eight  Months  on  the  Circuit 

Billy  went  into  a  unit  show  called  Whooping  It  Up 
with  Lander  Brothers  and  Leary  and  the  Ray  Faga 
Band.  He  had  one  song,  Carolina  Moon,  and  he  can 
fully  refrained  from  calling  attention  to  his  size  by  th 
usual  stage  antics.    The  act  played  the  Loew  Circui| 
around  New  York,  and  Billy  worked  up  to  $125  a  wee 
later  going  with   the,  Charles   Bennington   Harmonic 
Band  as  a  soloist.    This  took  about  eight  months  am] 
convinced  Billy  that  he'd  had  enough  of  bum  food,  har 
beds  and  five  shows  a  day.  He  went  over  to  tell  Johnn 
Hyde  he  was  quitting. 

"Hyde  wanted  to  know  why,"  Billy  relates;  "and  V 
never  know  what  prompted  me  to  say  it  but  I  said,  T'r 
going  to  college.'  " 

He  went  down  to  the  University  of  North  Carolin 
at  Chapel  Hill  and  entered  the  journaHsm  school,  finish 
ing  in  three  years  by  taking  all  the  summer  courses.  H 
was  head  cheerleader  for  two  years  and  sang  with  Ale 
Mendenhall's  orchestra,  which  had  quite  a  reputation  i 
those  parts. 

He  graduated  at  the  worst  time  in  history,  193.' 
when  the  bottom  was  out  of  everything.  After  tryin 
around  hopelessly  for  a  job  he  had  decided  to  return  t 
the  university  and  go  on  with  a  law  course,  when  th 
New  Bern  (N.  C.)  Tribune  hired  him  as  city  editor. 

"I  wrote  a  daily  column  of  town  gossip,  did  all  th| 
reporting,  edited  the  society  copy  and  the  country  co 
respondence,  handled  the  telegraph  copy,  wrote  thj 
heads  and  laid  out  the  paper.  Nine  bucks  a  week." 

He  finally  got  that  up  to  $25  a  week  and  had  a  shaij 
in  the  paper,  but  after  seven  years  of  it  he  decided  I 
fulfill  the  dream  of  every  newspaper  man — a  little  weekl| 
of  his  own.  He  found  what  he  wanted  down  in  Onslo 
County,  one  part  of  which  is  on  the  ocean  north  of  Wij 
mington  and  the  rest  sort  of  congregates  around  Ne 
River. 

"Jacksonville,  N.  C.  (pop.  857),  newspaper  with 
circulation  of  243,  best  hunting  and  fishing  on  the  Eas| 
ern  seaboard.  I  paid  too  much  for  it,  $350,  but  I  was  an 
ious  to  get  started  fishing." 

He  had  a  great  life  for  six  months,  working  three  da 
a  week,  fishing  three  days.  "Made  $15  one  .week,  $(| 
the  next,  lost  $25  the  next,  lost  $40  the  next  and  mat 
$100  the  next."  (Continued  on  page  4 
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YOll  (MT  ESCAPE 


BY  FAITH  BALDWIN 

ILLUSTRATED     BY      JOHN     HOLMGREN 


The  Story  Thus  Far: 

ONE  week  before  Linda  Wheaton  is  to  be  married 
to  the  man  she  loves — Rix  Andcison — in  her  New 
England  home  town,  Benfield,  she  receives  a  stunning 
shock.  Her  best  friend — Peg  Reynolds,  an  orphan 
who  has  been  making  her  home  in  Bentield — runs 
away  with  Rix  and  marries  him. 

Feeling  that  she  nnisi  get  away  from  Benfield  (where 
everyone  pities  her),  Linda  goes  to  New  York  City. 
There,  she  takes  a  room  in  a  girls"  club  ;  and  there, 
thanks  to  Tony  Dennison — a  young  lawyer  whose 
father  had  gone  to  college  with  her  father — she  gets 
a  job  as  stenographer  with  the  firm  by  which  Tony 
is  employed. 

Both  Linda  and  Tony  make  progress.  Linda  soon 
becomes  secretary  to  Andrew  Powell,  one  of  the  firm's 
important  officers :  Tony  is  made  a  junior  partner. 
Tony,  it  appears,  is  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  firm's  clients — Nelda  Heron.  Tom  Yorke,  an- 
other junior  partner,  is  also  in  love  ;  he  is  in  love 
with — Linda  Wheaton!  Linda  is  in  love  with — nobody. 

The  three — Linda,  Tony  and  Tom  Yorke — run  up  to 
Connecticut,  to  spend  a  week  end  at  the  Herons"  elabo- 
rate country  estate.  Linda  has  a  pleasant  time,  until 
two  more  guests  arrive:   Rix  Anderson  and  his  wife! 

Controlling  her  emotions,  Linda  greets  Rix  and  Peg 
casually.  Then,  to  her  astonishment,  she  observes 
that  Rix  IS  staging  a  quiet  drive  on  Nelda — and  that 
Nelda  likes  it!  Peg  makes  a  similar  observation. 
Shocked,  she  has  a  talk  with  Linda,  accuses  Rix  of 
being  unable  to  be  loyal  to  anyone — not  even  his  wife. 
She  suggests  that  she  and  Linda  meet,  for  a  longer 
talk,  when  they  are  back  in  New  York. 

Several  weeks  later,  Linda  receives  a  phone  call 
from  Peg,  who  asks  if  she  can  call  on  her,  at  the  girls' 
club,  that  afternoon.  Linda  tells  her  to  drop  by  at  five- 
thirty  ;  she  does  not  relish  the  idea  of  discussing  Rix 
Anderson  with  his  wife  of  only  a  few  months. 

Before  she  leaves  the  office,  Tony  comes  in.  Ec- 
statically happy,  he  tells  her  that  he  is  engaged  to  Nelda. 
When,  after  a  brief  chat,  he  goes  out,  Linda  sits  rigid 
for  a  time.  Then,  sighing,  she  picks  up  a  letter  she 
has  written.  As  she  reads  it,  or  tries  to  read  it,  she 
thinks:  I  wish  today  would  last  forever  so  that  I  need 
not  see  Peg,  not  ever.  Then  she  thinks :  I  wish  it  were 
five  and  I  were  on  my  way  home. 


IV 


SHE  waited  in  the  lounge  for  Peg.  Girls 
k  wandered  in  and  out,  the  radio  was  play- 
'  ing.  The  lounge  was  bright  with  late  sun- 
light, shining  on  pleasant  chintz;  the  windows 
stood  open  to  the  wind.  Linda  looked  at  her 
watch.  She's  late,  of  course,  she's  always  late, 
she  thought. 

Then  suddenly  there  she  was,  the  superb  fig- 
ure, the  sultry  loveliness,  the  low-pitched  voice 
asking  for  Miss  Wheaton. 

Linda  went  forward.  She  said,  "Suppose  we 
go  up  to  my  room — I  don't  have  to  dress  for  a 
time.  My  engagement's  at  eight." 

Peg  looked  casually  about  the  lounge  as 
they  passed  it.  She  said,  "This  is  quite  a  place." 

"Sun  deck,  everything,"  said  Linda,  trying 
to  smile  and  to  talk  naturally.  "It's  very  pleas- 
ant, really.'" 

"Too  many  women.  I'd  go  crazy  shut  up 
with  a  lot  of  females,"  commented  Peg. 

They  went  upstairs  in  silence.  When  the 
door  had  shut  behind  them.  Peg  cast  her  hat 
upon  the  bed,  ran  her  hand  over  her  sleek, 
shining  hair. 

"Smoke,"  she  asked,  "or  is  it  against  rules?" 

"Sit  down,"  said  Liada.  "That's  the  best 
chair.  Ash  tray  on  the  window  sill."  She  sat 
down  on  the  bed,  the  pillows  against  her  back 
She  asked,  after  a  moment,  "Well,  Peg?" 

"Now  that  Fm  here  I  don't  know  how 
to    begin,"    said    Peg,    and    flushed,    darkly. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Linda  evenly,  "it  was  a  mis- 


You  don't  want  to  talk  about  Rix  and 
Nelda,"  accused  Peg.  Linda  swung 
around  and  said,  "I  don't  want  to  talk 
about  anyone.    It's  not  my  business" 


take  to  come.  We  can — let  it  go  at  that,  if  you 
like." 

"I  don't  like.  Linda,  there's  no  one  to  whom 
I  can  talk,  no  one.  Vou  must  listen.  You're 
the  best  friend  I  ever  had  .  .  ."  She  broke  off. 
She  wasn't  especially  sensitive,  but  the  sound 
of  her  own  words  appalled  her. 

"I  was,  ■  said  Linda,  with  a  slight  emphasis. 

"All  right,"  said  Peg,  and  it  was  as  if  illogi- 
cal anger  stirred  and  drove  her  on,  "let's  get  it 
over.  All  those  last  months,  Rix  and  I  behind 
your  back  .  .  It  was  easy.  You  were  utterly 
unsuspicious.  You  were  as  happy  and  guileless 
as  a  child.  Don't  think  it  didn't  make  me  sick. 
It  did.  I  liked  you,  more  than  I'd  ever  liked  any 
girl.  But  it  didn't  matter,  very  much.  I  was 
crazy,  1  was  in  love.  Nothing  mattered  but 
Rix.  At  first,  a  sort  of  flirtation. 

"We  were  wary.  We  kept  telling  each  other, 
all  in  good  clean  fun.  Then  it  wasn't  fun  any 
more;  it  wasn't  good  nor,"  she  added,  "clean 
.  .  Remember  near  Christmas,  trimming  the 
tree,  I  went  to  pieces?  I  acted  like  a  fool.  I 
couldn't  help  it.  1  was  desperate.  You  were  to 
be  married  soon,  Rix  had  never  said  anything 
to  indicate  that  he  wouldn't  go  through  with  it 
From  the  very  first  he  hadn't  known  he'd  get 
in  so  deep  When  he  realized  it,  he  told  me 
over  and  over  that  nothing  could  be  done 
about  it.  He  loved  me,  but  he  was  very  fond 
of  you;  your  parents  and  his  expected  this 
marriage,  their  hearts  were  set  on  it,  his  hands 
were  tied.  Right  up  to  the  last  he  kept  saying 
that.  .  .  ." 

Linda  said,  low,  "It  would  have  been  kinder. 
Peg,  if,  when  it  first  began,  Rix  had  come  to 
me  and  asked  me  to  release  him,  told  me  he 
didn't  want  to  marry  me." 

"He  doesn't  face  things,"  said  Peg.  After  a 
moment  she  said,  "Well,  I  made  him.  I  told 
him  I  was  pregnant." 

Linda  was  very  white. 

"I  wasn't,"  said  Peg  defiantly  "But  I  made 
him  see  what  it  would  mean  scandal,  ev- 

erything. 1  said  I  would  go  to  his  father." 

"Did  you  ever  believe  that  you  were?" 
asked  Linda  Her  voice  was  as  hard,  as  cold 
and  smooth  as  a  stone  wrested  from  frost- 
bound  earth. 

"No,"  said  Peg  sullenly.  "But  I  knew  what 
he  wanted.  He  wanted  me.  He  didn't  want  you 
and  Benfield,  Linda  But  he  was  afraid  to 
say  so." 

"And — did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  lied?" 
asked  Linda  inexorably. 

Peg's  gray  eyes  shifted,  looked  away.  She 
said,  "Yes,  of  course,  afterward.  It  didn't 
matter  then,  we  were  married,  we  were  to- 
gether, we  were  happy." 

She's  lying  now,  thought  Linda  contemptu- 
ously. She's  never  told  him.  Oh,  some  excuse 
.  anything.  Merely  that  she  was  mistaken, 
after  all  But  she  hasn't  told  him  that  it  was 
a  deliberate  lie  on  her  part.  Linda's  heart  was 
tight  with  a  species  of  triumph.  She  had  Peg 
now,  she  could  tell  Rix  if  she  wished,  tell  him 
right  out;  She  lied  to  you,  she  blackmailed  you 
into  marriage.  Then  she  thought:  What  good 
would  that  do? 

Peg  said:  "We  were  happy,  at  first.  He  liked 
New  York,  he  still  does;  and  his  work;  and  the 
people  he  meets.  If  there  weren't  another 
woman  in  the  world  we'd  still  be  happy.  But 
there  are  other  women.  There's  Nelda  Heron 
for  instance." 

"What  about  her?" 

"She's  insane  about  him,"  said  Peg  .  .  .  "or 
as  much  as  she  can  be.  And  he  is  about  her. 
That's  all  there  is  to  it.  I  know  it.  He  hates  me 
for  it.  We  quarrel  a  good  deal  of  the  time." 
She  turned  away,  stared  out  of  the  window. 
"If   I    had   any   guts,"   she   said,   "I'd    leave 


YOUR  LIFE  TOMORROW 

By  David  O.  Woodbury 

ILLUSTRATED      BY      CARL      BROEMEL 


Education,  an  Exciting  Adventure 

SPEED  and  thoroughness  through  dra- 
matic interest  will  keynote  your  chil- 
dren's schooling  tomorrow.  The  rigid 
discipline  of  today's  classroom  is  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  with  it  the  dawdling  and  lack 
of  attention  that  waste  so  much  time  and 
create  so  many  misfits.  The  static  quality 
of  lessons  learned  by  rote  will  yield  to 
dynamic  and  exciting  explorations  into  the 
workings  of  the  new  world. 

Movies  are  to  be  used  everywhere,  pre- 
senting every  kind  of  subject  in  absorbing 
story  form,  teaching  by  graphic  demon- 
stration   and    direct    visual    observation. 

"Learn  by  doing"  will  be  the  theme  song 
of  education.  Shop  and  laboratory,  work- 
bench and  field  and  factory  will  provide 
the  new  classrooms.  Recitations  and  lec- 
tures will  fade  away;  textbooks  are  to 
become  vividly  written  guidebooks  to 
persona!  experiment  rather  than  tedious 
dictionaries  of  fact. 

Your  child  will  learn  more  and  be  far 
happier  in  this  swift  new  curriculum. 
Helped  by  aptitude  tests  to  discover  his 
special  talents,  he  will  choose  the  best 
possible  combination  of  streamlined 
courses,  so  abundant  and  flexible  that  he 
can  be  sure  of  the  utmost  training  for  his 
capabilities  and  preferences. 

Heat  Your  Home  with  Outdoor  Cold 

Neatest  trick  of  the  future  will  be  "re- 
verse-cycle refrigeration,"  by  which  cold 
air  pumped  in  from  outdoors  will  actually 
heat  your  house  without  the  aid  of  coal  or 
oil.  A  small  cabinet  located  on  the  win- 
dow sill  of  each  room  will  draw  in  winter 
air,  extract  heat  from  it  and  deliver  it 
indoors. 

This  may  seem  like  lifting  yourself  by 
your  bootstraps  but  it  is  not.  Refrigeration 
is  nothing  more  than  the  process  of  pump- 
ing heat  from  the  interior  of  the  icebox  to 
a  coil  of  pipe  outside  at  the  back,  from 
which  it  is  dissipated  into  the  room.  The 
pump"  is  a  liquid  which  takes  up  heat 
pon  evaporation  and  gives  it  up  again  on 
:)eing  compressed.  In  the  reverse-cycle 
process  the  same  principle  will  be  used,  ex- 
cept that  the  outdoors  itself  will  replace 
the  icebox  There  are  plenty  of  heat  units 
in  winter  air,  but  they  are  thinly  spread 
and  must  be  concentrated  for  use.  The 
new  device  will  do  this  by  electrically  re- 
frigerating outdoor  air,  making  it  colder 
still,  then  delivering  the  captured  heat  to  a 
radiator  indoors. 


The  new  heater  will  be  portable  and  will 
run  from  any  electric  socket  for  a  few 
cents  an  hour.  In  moderate  climates  it  can 
replace  the  furnace  altogether.  In  cold 
ones  it  will  be  invaluable  on  those  chilly 
spring  and  autumn  days  when  the  central 
heating  unit  would  ordinarily  be  run  at 
poor  economy.  And  in  hot  weather  the 
flip  of  a  switch  will  turn  it  into  a  standard 
refrigerating  unit  to  keep  your  house  cool. 

Featherweight  Autos  of  Wood 

Jack-rabbit  starts,  headlong  stops  and 
rubber-scorching  turns  are  some  of  to- 
day's tire-killers  that  will  lose  their  menace 
for  car  owners  tomorrow.  Plywood  auto- 
mobile bodies,  lighter  by  half  than  the 
present  steel,  will  make  sudden  changes  in 
speed  and  direction  possible  without  dam- 
aging your  tires. 

Extra  thin  sheets  of  high-grade  wood, 
bonded  together  with  plastic  cement,  are 
making  the  De  Havilland  fighter  plane  one 
of  the  fastest  in  the  war  skies.  Tomorrow 
the  same  technique  is  expected  to  cut  the 
weight  of  your  car  to  1,000  pounds,  yet 
provide  bodies  so  roomy  and  comfortable 
that  four  people  can  ride  on  the  front  seat 
and  as  many  as  six  behind. 

Fitted  with  airplane-type  engines  with 
magnesium  and  aluminum  parts,  these 
light  cars  will  not  only  break  all  records 
for  gasoline  economy  but  will  be  far  safer 
to  drive.  Extreme  light  weight  will  mean 
that  when  a  collision  impends,  you  can 
duck  out  of  danger  in  a  split  second. 

Back  to  the  Woods 

Durable,  good-looking  clothes  for  work 
and  sports,  so  cheap  that  they  can  be 
thrown  away  after  a  few  wearings,  will  be 
the  order  of  the  day  when  wood  and  paper 
are  used  for  rough  apparel.  Bark  of  the 
redwood  tree,  shredded  and  interwoven 
with  a  small  amount  of  wool,  will  give  you 
playsuits,  camping  and  tramping  outfits, 
sporting  togs  and  dungarees  that  are  wash- 
able, yet  far  less  expensive  than  cotton. 

Your  whole  camping  regime  may  be 
changed,  too,  by  plastic-impregnated  pa- 
per goods  such  as  sheets,  pillowcases,  tow- 
els, drapes,  curtains,  rugs.  Even  blankets 
of  laminated  paper  will  keep  you  warm 
on  chilly  summer  nights.  Fiber  textiles 
like  this  will  stand  the  strain  of  a  long 
summer  outing  and  still  be  so  inexpen- 
sive that  you  will  throw  them  away  at 
vacation  end  as  unconcernedly  as  you  now 
discaro  paper  napkins  and  plates. 


Fine  binoculars  and  field  glasses  will  be 
far  less  expensive  in  the  world  of  to- 
morrow. The  requirements  of  a  ten-mil- 
lion-man fighting  force  have  brought 
about  a  complete  new  deal  in  these  hand- 
made instruments.  New  glassmaking 
techniques  will  provide  the  best  grade  of 
lenses  and  prisms  in  large  quantities.  Al- 
most human  automatic  machines  will  turn 
out  the  many  tiny  parts  in  huge  volume, 
accurate  to  a  few  ten-thousandths  of  an 
inch.  Assembly  and  adjustment  will  be 
done  largely  by  machine,  too. 

Result:  For  your  vacation,  for  hunting, 
boating  and  planing  you  will  be  able  to 
own  a  pair  of  top-notch  binoculars  just  as 
you  now  have  a  camera  and  sunglasses. 

Sulfa  Gum  for  Throat  Ailments 

Tomorrow  will  bring  a  new  kind  of 
chewing  gum  containing  some  other  sulfa 
co.mpound  which  will  keep  your  mouth 
and  throat  passages  constantly  bathed 
with  the  germ-killing  drug  as  long  as  you 
chew  it.  This  simple  treatment  will  be 
especially  valuable  for  sore  throats  and 
tonsillitis.  It  will  work  better  than  present- 
day  sulfa  pills  because  it  will  go  directly  to 
the  tissues  affected,  without  first  having 
to  pass  into  the  blood  stream. 

No  More  Waste 

Keynote  of  the  future  will  be  conserva- 
tion: rigid  economy  of  materials,  of  man- 
power, of  time.  Ours  has  been  an 
appallingly  wasteful  civilization,  scatter- 
ing its  resources  to  the  four  winos.  Coil, 
oil,  lumber,  toothpaste  tubes  ano  hum-3n 
effort  have  been  thrown  away  with  awful 
lavishness. 

But  the  acute  shortages  developed  in 
this  war  have  taught  us  thai  su;h  waste- 
fulness is  suicidal.  Better  products,  frster 
manufacture  and  distribution,  lower  costs, 
higher  standards  of  living,  can  come  only 
from  high  economy  of  effort  ana  ma- 
terials. 

Of  all  the  commodities  we  use  in  war, 
time  is  proving  least  expendable.  To  "kill" 
time  is  a  crime  that  we  shall  have  learned 
never  to  commit  tomorrow.  Every  mo- 
ment will  have  to  be  used  to  the  utmost 
if  we  are  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  tre- 
mendous opportunities  in  better  living, 
travel,  education  and  recreation  now  being 
prepareo  for  the  future. 

Speaking  of  Robots 

Long  before  this  war  began,  science  had 
constructed  a  "mechanical  brain"  out  of 
electric  circuits,  motors,  gears  and  dials — 
a  robot  capable  of  amazing  feats  of  mathe- 
matical computation  in  a  few  minutes. 
This  "brain"  aimed  the  big  guns  on  a  bat- 
tleship and  was  planned  for  use  in  con- 
trolling the  great  200-inch  telescope.  A 
naval  fire-control  instrument,  for  example, 
when  fed  with  such  variable  factors  as  the 
ship's  course  and  speed,  wind  velocity  and 
direction  and  the  enemy's  course  and 
speed,  would  give  the  right  aiming  data. 

Now  the  instant  decisions  required  in 
blitz  warfare  have  rendered  such  machin- 
ery too  slow  for  certain  services.  A  new 
robot  has  taken  over — an  electronic  gadget 
as  compact  as  a  table  radio;  with  it  the 
most  complicated  mathematical  problems 
can  be  solved  almost  instantaneously. 

Tomorrow  this  "thinking  machine"  will 
inherit  hundreds  of  intricate  monitoring 
tasks  in  industry,  in  office  work  and  even 
in  your  home.  The  production  of  strange 
shapes  in  metal,  wood  and  plastic;  the 
grading  and  packaging  of  foods,  the  con- 
trol of  machines  that  make  steel,  paper, 
cloth  and  glassware;  the  solution  of 
statistical  problems  in  banks,  insurance 
offices  and  government  departments — in- 
numerable jobs  that  now  call  for  expert 
human  judgment — will  be  supervised  by 
these  vacuum-tube  robots  that  work  with 
lightning  speed  and  perfect  accuracy.  *** 


brokerage! 

'  said  Peg 

A  young- 

But  Tony 

He's  been 


him.  Tomorrow.  I'd  go  to  Reno.  I'd 
divorce  him."  She  swung  back.  "I  cant," 
she  cried.  "I'm  in  love  with  him.  It  would 
kill  me." 

Linda  felt  chilled,  as  if  her  veins  ran 
thin  red  ice.  She  said,  "I  think  you're 
mistaken  about  Nelda's  being  interested 
in  Rix.  She's  engaged  to  Tony  Dcnnison. 
Its  to  be  announced  shortly;  they'll  be 
married  next  winter  some  time." 

"Tony  Dennison?"  said  Peg.  She 
laughed,  a  short  harsh  sound.  "What  dif- 
ference does  that  make?" 

"But  if  she's  in  love  with  Rix,"  began 
Linda,  "why  would  she — " 

"You're  still  pretty  young,"  said  Pe^ 
coolly.  She  surveyed  Linda.  "You  dress, 
differently,  you  make  up  a  little  more, 
you're  thinner.  You  know  all  the  an- 
swers, apparently.  I  heard  you  talking  at 
Nelda's.  But  underneath,  you're  the  same. 
Nelda  doesn't  want  to  marry  Rix.  He's 
nobody.  A  young  man  in  a 
office.  He'll  always  be  that,' 
bitterly,  "even  when  he's  old. 
old  man  in  someone's  office. 
Dennison's  a  clever  lawyer, 
made  a  junior  partner  in  a  big  and  famous 
firm.  He'll  go  places.  That's  what  Nelda 
wants.  She  doesn't  have  to  marry  for 
money,  she  has  all  the  money  in  the  world 
more  or  less.  But  she  wants  to  marry  some 
one — and  not  too  long  out  of  her  first 
season — who  is  ambitious,  whom  she  can 
push.   Politically,  perhaps. 

"I've  heard  her  talk.  With  her  father' 
backing  and  the  sort  of  hostess  she'd  be 
she  could  do  a  lot  for  Tony  if  he  wants  t 
play  it  that  way.  If  I  divorced  Rix  tomor 
row  she  wouldn't  have  him.  Besides,  yo 
know  the  Herons — or  don't  you?  The>| 
have  odd  prejudices  for  people  of  theiij 
type.  One  thing  they  don't  happen  to  lik 
is  divorce.  If  Nelda  married  a  divorce^ 
man,  they'd  cut  her  off  with  a  shilling  o 
whatever  it  is.  No.  She'll  marry  Tony  ani 
she'll  push  him  for  all  she  is  worth,  ani 
that's  plenty,  and  if  another  man  happeni 
to  take  her  fancy,  whether  it's  Rix  or  any 
one  else,  she'll  amuse  herself  on  the  side 
very  discreetly." 

"I  aon't  believe  it,"  said  Linda  slowlyl 

"Don't  take  my  word  for  it,"  said  Pegi 
"She's  been  clever  about  Rix.  I'm  usualh] 
around.  Oh,  he's  seen  her  for  lunch  and, 
think,  on  other  occasions.  But  he  alway: 
tells  me  afterward,  they  just  ran  into  eacll 
other,  that  sort  of  thing.  After  she';| 
married  it  will  be  the  same. 

Linda  said,  "Tony  doesn't  deserve  tha 
He's  one  of  the  best — " 

Peg  leaned  forward.    She  said,  "Wh^i 
don't  you — "  she  broke  off.    She  aske< 
curiously,    "You're    interested    in    Ton 
yourself,  aren't  you?" 

"No,"  said  Linda,  "I'm  not."  Her  blu'j 
eyes  met  Peg's  squarely.  "1  like  him.  He'| 
fine,  he's  a  good  friend." 

"Then,"  said  Peg,  "you're  still  in  lov 
with  Rix?  Why  not  admit  it?  It  doesn' 
matter  now  .  .  .  And  it  wouldn't  do  yoi 
any  good,"  she  said  brutally,  "agains| 
Nelda  Heron.  He'll  always  have  a — a  fee 
ing  of  humiliation  toward  you.  He  hatel 
you  for  it,  because  it  was  his  fault.  That' 
the  way  he  is.  He's  the  sort  of  man  wh'l 
can  borrow  from  someone  and  despise  h: 
the  rest  of  his  life  because  he's  under  a; 
obligation,  a  burden  of  gratitude.  N 
.  .  .  You're  washed  up."  she  said.  "I  suc| 
ceeded  in  that,  pretty  well.  Now,  it's  Nei 
da's  and  my  turn." 

"You  don't  expect  me  to  be  sorry,"  sai 
Linda,  "do  you?  For  you,  I  mean." 

"No,"  said  Peg,  "I  don't.  You  hate  ra(| 
don't  you,  Linda?" 

"No,"  said  Linda.  "I  did,  once.  At  firs| 
Not  now.    I'm  indifferent  to  you,  Peg, 

"But  not  to  Rix?" 

Linda  was  silent.  She  thought:  Deny  ij 
look  her  in  the  eye,  say:  Rix  is  nothing  t] 
me  now,  and  never  will  be  again. 

"Okay,   okay,"   said   Peg   impatientl; 
"you  don't  have  to  answer.   You  have 
(Continued  on  page  38J 
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Jd  like  an  express  shipment  and  carrying  one  pack- 
f  food,  this  crying  Finnish  boy  is  on  his  way 
after  having  been   restored   to   health   in   Sweden 


Since  the  outbreak  of  the  first  war  with  Russia,  the 
Swedes  have  cared  for  about  40,000  Finnish  children. 
Those  shown  above  are  in  a  camp  near  the  Finnish  border 
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Because  of  wool  and  cotton  shortages, 
newborn  children  in  many  sections  of 
Finland  are  wrapped  in  paper.  For  each 
child  the  State  provides  a  complete 
paper    layette    and    a    cardboard    cradle 


IN  PERIL 


BY  THERESE 


BONNEY 


O'h  THE  800.000  children  in  Finland. 
I  approximately  20  per  cent  are 
starving.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  country  60  per  cent  have  tuberculosis 
In  Sala,  scene  of  one  of  the  biggest  battles 
of  the  first  war  between  Russia  and  Fin- 
land, the  rate  of  this  disease  has  risen  as 
high  as  80  per  cent.  Before  the  wars  be- 
gan, the  death  rate  of  Finnish  children  was 
9.3  During  the  first  war  it  fluctuated  be- 
tween 12  and  20.  In  the  second  war  the 
average  has  been  16.4.  but  in  some  sec- 
tions has  remained  fairly  steady  at  about 
40.  In  a  few  regions,  difficult  of  access, 
and  suffering  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year  from  shortages  of  virtually  everything 
needed  to  sustain  life,  it  has  risen  as  high 
as  47.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  children 
are  stillborn.  Another  10  per  cent  are 
premature.  Few  hospitals  or  clinics  are 
available  for  the  children;  they  are  filled 
with  wounded  soldiers. 

Cod-liver  oil,  a  vital  necessity  in  a  land 
of  little  sunshine,  is  now  almost  unknown 
in  Finland.  Seal  oil,  one  of  its  best  sub- 
stitutes, is  also  scarce.  In  peacetime  the 
Finns  killed  6,000  seals  a  year.  Last  year 
the  catch  was  about  1 ,600.  Nearly  all  of 
the  oil  rendered  from  these  animals  was 
used  by  the  army.  Milk  production  has 
declined  40  per  cent,  because  Finland  has 
200,000  fewer  cows  than  in  1939. 

Instead  of  getting  better,  things  grow 
worse  in  Finland,  due  to  three  successive 
years  of  bad  harvests.  The  nights  are  long, 
the  days  short.  There  is  no  coal,  and  few 
men  left  to  cut  the  wood. 

Sweden  has  done  much  more  than  any 
other  country  to  help  the  children  of  Fin- 
land. During  the  first  Russian  War,  the 
Swedes  cared  for  more  than  nine  thousand 
Finnish  children.  Since  the  Treaty  of  Mos- 
cow, in  March.  1940,  thirty  thousand  more 
have  been  brought  into  Sweden,  installed 
in  private  homes  and  in  vacation  camps, 
and  restored  to  health.  In  the  winter  of 
1941-42  the  Swedes  donated  enough  per- 
sonal ration  tickets  to  provide  them  with 
237  tons  of  meal,  49  tons  of  sugar,  36  tons 
of  butter,  and  5  tons  of  meat. 


In  all  his  life  this  little  Finnish  boy 
has  never  had  enough  to  eat.  His  chance 
of  survival  is  small.  In  some  districts 
of  Finland  infant  mortality  is  40  per  cent. 
Ten  per  cent  of  the  babies  are  stillborn 
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HAROLD    M.     LAMBtRT 


Farms  can  be  dangerous,  even 
for  old  hands.  Here  are  some 
tips  for  land-army  volunteers 


THIS  year  something  like  3,500,000 
land-army  recruits  will  go  to  the 
country  to  help  with  the  most  im- 
portant crops  our  farms  have  ever  grown. 
City  slickers,  stenographers,  file  clerks, 
schoolteachers,  students  and  housewives 
will  don  blue  denims  to  put  more  food  in 
our  national  bins. 

They're  ort  to  sunshine,  fields  of  waving 
wheat,  haymows  and  lowing  kine,  which, 
it  turns  out  unpoetically,  are  just  about 
twice  as  hazardous  as  working  in  a  nice 
little  TNT  plant,  with  the  five-o'clock  sub- 
way rush  thrown  in.  True,  hoeing,  thresh- 
ing and  milking  put  a  sparkle  in  the  eye 
—that  is,  if  they  don't  close  it  permanently. 
For  when  it  comes  to  downright  menace, 
farmyard  chores,  it  seems,  are  in  the  dan- 
ger bracket  next  to  soldiering. 

Of  all  industries,  the  National  Safety 
Council  reports,  agricultui'e  is  the  No.  I 
manslayer.  vSome  18,500  farmers  and  farm 
helpers  lose  their  lives  every  year  through 
accidental  causes;  more  than  1,500,000  are 
injured,  70,000  of  them  so  grievously  they 
are  never  able  to  work  again. 

A  farmer's  life  is  just  a  continual  round 
of  barbed  wire,  missing  ladder  rungs,  balky 
gasoline  engines,  somersaulting  tractors, 
broken  harness,  and  bulls  as  gentle  as  a 
demolition  bomb.  Add  the  human  factor 
— carelessness — and  in  the  time  it  takes  to 
read  this  piece,  you  have  fifty  more  people 
cut  or  trampled  or  crushed  somewhere  on 


farms  These  accidents,  remember,  are 
happening  to  experienced  farmers,  versed 
in  farm  lore  and  farm  ways. 

What,  then,  is  going  to  happen  to  all  the 
simple  and  trusting  city  folk  once  they're 
loose  among  these  pastoral  hazards? 

Caution,  caution,  and  more  caution  is 
the  solution,  the  National  Safety  Council 
says.  Their  safety  engineers,  working  on  a 
special  grant  from  the  War  Production 
Fund  to  Conserve  Manpower,  have  studied 
the  appallingly  repetitious  causes  back  of 
farm  accidents.  They  insist  accident  losses 
can  be  pinched  down  and  every  farm  pro- 
ducer kept  sound,  if  only  conspicuous  use 
is  made  of  that  cheap  and  sovereign  com- 
modity called  caution. 

Here  are  the  things  to  watch  especially: 

Machinery.  Tractors  kick,  buck  and  roll 
over.  Keep  your  thumb  on  the  same  side 
of  the  handle  as  your  fingers  when  you're 
cranking  it,  or  a  broken  hand  will  remind 
you  of  the  wallop  in  a  tractor's  kick.  Neg- 
lect to  fill  its  tires  with  liquid,  and  it  can 
bounce  you  out  onto  the  loam,  maybe  un- 
der its  own  wheels,  maybe  under  the  two- 
ton  load  it's  hauling.  Hitch  too  heavy  a 
load  to  it,  and  it  will  rear  up  on  its  hind 
wheels.  Cross  a  hill  field  or  turn  at  more 
than  four  and  one  half  per,  and  it  may 
roll  like  a  May  colt. 

In  other  words,  tractors  are  vicious 
compared  to  the  ordinary  domesticated 
family  car.  With  tractor  history  there  in 
front  of  them,  safety  engineers  warn: 

Never  stand  up  in  one. 

Never  carry  a  passenger. 

To  prevent  accidental  starting  while  oil- 
ing, be  sure  you  know  which  wires  to  dis- 
connect— and  disconnect  them. 


Don't  tool  with  belts  while  pulleys  are 
m  motion. 

Keep  out  of  the  space  between  tractor 
and  trailer. 

Beware  of  gushing  steam  when  remov- 
ing radiator  cap.  New  steel-cored  radia- 
tors, substituting  during  copper  shortages, 
have  pressure  cooling  systems.  Meaning 
— there's  steam  even  when  the  tractor  isn't 
overheated. 

Don't  show  off. 

Corn  pickers,  mowers,  harrows  and 
threshing  machines  have  the  same  black 
history  with  their  moving  treads,  cogs, 
fans  and  belts.  Merely  losing  your  bal- 
ance around  them  can  be  final.  It  was  for 
4,625  farm  helpers  last  year. 

Look  Out  for  Ferdinand 

Livestock.  A  bull  is  just  about  as  peace- 
able as  a  loaded  gun.  If  you  must  enter 
the  bull  pen,  know  how  you  can  get  out  in 
a  split  second.  Never  lead  him  without  a 
staff  through  his  nose  ring. 

"So,  Bossy" — even  if  her  name  is  Alice 
— is  the  proper  conversational  gambit 
when  you're  entering  a  cow's  stall.  You 
have  to  milk  her  from  the  right  side  if  you 
want  anything  besides  a  hoof  in  the 
bucket.  Even  so,  watch  her  feet.  She'll 
be  stomping  a  lot  if  the  flies  are  bad. 
Spraying  helps  this. 

Stay  away  from  rams  and  boars.  They 
have  very  little  brother-of-man  feeling. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  to  remember 
about  horses.  They're  highly  temperamen- 
tal and  easily  frightened.  So  they're  even 
touchier  than  cows  about  a  gentle 
"Howdy"  from  you  to  warn  them  you're 


entering  (heir  stalls,  which  don't  forget 
—is  always  on  the  horse's  left  side.  Four 
other  important  "nevers"  are: 

Never  approach  directly  from  the  rear. 

Never  bump  them. 

Never  leave  an  unhitched  team  standing 
.ilone.  Fasten  the  lines  so  they  don't  fall 
under  the  horses. 

Never  tie  lines  about  your  body  oi 
vrists. 

Barns  and  Silos.  Farm  (ires  cost  about 
S225,()00.0()0  every  year,  not  counting  the 
3.500  people  burned  to  death  in  these 
fires.  .So,  never  carry  loose  matches  in 
your  pockets  when  you're  working  around 
in  a  barn  Never  strike  matches  there. 
Hang  lanterns  on  pegs  where  they  can't 
be  knocked  over.  And  never,  never  smoke 
in  a  barn. 

Don't  clown  around  in  hay.  Its  de- 
ceitfully slippery  once  it's  in  the  loft. 
"I'ou  can  break  more  than  a  leg  falling  out 
of  the  haymow.  Never  carry  a  pitchfork 
in  your  hand  going  up  or  down  ladders. 
Hoist  them  up  by  ropes,  and  when  they're 
not  in  use.  stand  them — tines  up — against 
the  wall. 

Be  careful  about  ladders.  Watch  for 
broken  rungs,  make  sure  the  ladder  is  se- 
cure top  and  bottom,  and  that  the  base  is 
loss  than  one  fourth  the  ladder's  height 
away  from  the  wall.  Depend  more  on 
your  hands  than  on  your  feet;  and  hold 
onto  sides,  not  rungs. 

Don't  Let  Yourself  Get  Poisoned 

Silos  and  windmills  aren't  sight-seeing 
towers.  Use  a  safety  belt  or  rope  if  you 
must  climb  one.  Silage  generates  poison- 
ous gases,  so  never  enter  a  silo  which 
has  been  closed  for  some  time.  Never 
work  there  unless  there  is  an  open  door- 
way below  your  breathing  level  through 
which  the  carbon-dioxide  gas  can  escape. 

Poisoning  Poison  ivy  is  creeping  frenzy 
tor  weeks  if  you're  susceptible — doctors 
say  we  all  are.  Poison  oak  and  poison 
sumac  are  an  equal  affliction.  The  best 
precaution  is  to  identify  all  three  imme- 
diately and  by-pass  them  from  then  on. 
But  if  you  have  to  work  around  them, 
wear  rubber  or  heavy  leather  gloves  and 
carry  a  bottle  of  5  per  cent  ferric  chloride 
solution  to  sop  on,  just  in  case.  Washing 
with  lots  of  hot  water  and  laundry  soap 
helps,  too.  Have  clothes  thoroughly 
cleaned.  Sap  can  remain  on  clothing  a 
year  and  still  infect  hands  and  face. 

Lightning.  Farmers  have  been  bandying 
the  words  of  lightning-rod  salesmen  for 
years  in  an  effort  to  check  the  devastation 
from  this  rampant  electricity,  but  they 
still  take  chances  with  their  own  bodies. 
Lightning  kills  some  400  people  every  year 
and  injures  another  1,000.  You  needn't 
be  one  of  these  if  you  remembf  never  to 
take  shelter  under  tall  trees,  or  uuder  the 
only  tree  in  a  field  during  a  thunderstorm. 
Lightning  is  trying  to  get  back  into  the 
earth;  it  will  use  your  body  or  the  tree  as 
a  conductor  if  you're  the  tallest  object 
around    Lie  flat  on  the  ground. 

General  Health.  Condition  your  mus- 
cles with  light  workouts  the  first  few  days. 
Blisters  will  develop  before  you  know  it. 
Learn  how  to  open  and  sterilize  them. 
People  have  died  from  infected  blisters. 
Lift  with  leg  muscles  instead  of  straining 
the  back.  Respect  the  sun.  Sunburn  is 
painful  but  sunstroke  is  worse.  Drink 
plenty  of  cool  water,  adding  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt  to  each  gallon  to  replace  what  you 
lose  by  excessive  perspiration  if  you'd 
avoid  heat  exhaustion.  Anyone  can  write 
to  The  National  Safety  Council.  22  N. 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois,  for  their 
manual  on  farm  safety,  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
three  leaflets  on  the  subject. 

But  all  the  time  you're  being  cautious, 
think  of  the  extra  shiploads  of  good  food 
that  will  be  going  to  the  Yanks  in  Europe 
and  Asia  if  there  are  no  accidents  on  farms 
this  summer. 
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About  the  seven-eighths  you  can't  see 


EVERYBODY  KNOWS  that  the  seven- 
eighths  you  cant  see  is  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  an  iceberg.  And  that's  true  of 
a  Mint  Julep,  too. 

For  instance,  that  fragrant  green  mint 
and  thick  silvery  frost  can  make  almost  any 
Julep  look  tantalizing.  But  it's  the  seven- 
eighths  you  can't  see— the  all-important 
part  inside  the  frosty  glass— that's  the  very 
heart  and  soul  of  a  Julep! 

In  short,  it's  the  whiskey  that  makes  a 
Julep.  That  is  why,  for  the  deep  content  and 
cooling  solace  of  the  perfect  Mint  Julep,  you 

FOUR  ROSES 


should  always  use  that  matchless  whiskey, 
Four  Roses. 

How  to  make  the  important  seven-eighths 

Simply  take  a  jew  sprigs  of  fresh,  tender  young 
mint.  Cover  icith  powdered  sugar  and  enough 
water  to  dissolve  sugar.  Crush  the  mint  (or  jv^t 
stir  it,  if  you  prefer) .  Place  the  mixture  in  bot- 
tom of  tall  glass  and  fill  with  shaved  ice.  Then 
pour  in  Four  Roses,  lavishly,  until  the  glass  is 
brimming.  Garnish  with  mint  and  let  stand  till 
the  frost  forms  thick. 

Ah!— what  a  Mint  Julep  that  will  be! 


A  blend  of  straight  whiskies— 90  proof.  Frank- 
fort Distilleries,  Inc.,  LouisviUe  &  Baltimore. 


i 

An  Explanation 

n 

to  our  Friends 

^^' 

If  your  bar  or  package  store 

Kj^M 

is  sometimes  out  of  Four 
Roses,  please  be  patient.  We 
are  trying  to  apportion  our 
pre-war  stocks  to  assure  you 

Font 

'"ijl"    ! 

■IgW 

' 

a  continuing  supply  until 

the  war  is  won.  Meanwhile, 

our  distilleries  are  devoted 

100%  to 

the  production  of  alcohol  for  ex- 

plosives, 

rubber  and  other  war  products. 

(Our  pri< 

:es  have  not  been  increased— ex- 

cept  for 

government  taxes.) 
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)ne  of  America's  foremost  heart 
pecialists  explains  the  difference 
>etween  real  heart  diseases  and 
he  very  troublesome  imaginary 
•nes.  Chances  are  you'll  never 
lave  either — that  heart  of  yours 
an  amazingly  tough  muscle 
hat  can  take  care  of  itself  quite 
apably  if  you  give  it  half  a  chance 


F  YOU  think  of  your  heart  as  one  of 
the  more  delicate  parts  of  your  body, 
you're  wrong.  Your  heart,  if  it's  nor- 
lal,  is  probably  the  strongest  and  most 
fficient  muscle  in  your  whole  body.  This 
;  the  considered  opinion  of  Dr.  Paul 
)udley  White  of  Boston,  who  probably 
nows  as  much  about  that  vital  organ  as 
nybody  in  this  country.  It  has  been  fig- 
red  out  that  a  heart,  pumping  at  the  rate 
f  seventy  beats  a  minute,  does  2,800  foot- 
ounds  of  work  in  an  hour,  which  is 
oughly  equal  to  pumping  some  ten  gal- 
3ns  of  water  to  the  top  story  of  a  house 
r,  in  more  romantic  terms,  to  carrying 
our  wife  upstairs.  Quite  a  job  for  a 
ttle  bit  of  muscle  not  much  bigger  than 
our  fist. 

Your  heart,  moreover,  is  a  rela- 
vely  simple,  four-chambered,  four-valved 
umping  machine.  It's  not  nearly  as  com- 
licated  or  delicate  as  your  kidneys  or 
ver,  which  are  whole  chemical  labora- 

j  l)ries  in  themselves.  Your  heart  is  tough 
nd  amazingly  capable  of  recovering  from 
r  keeping  right  on  working  with  most 

I  'inds  of  damage. 

"All  right,"  you  may  say,  "so  my  heart 

■  .  tough,  so  I  can't  strain  it.  Well,  what 
bout  Mr.  Smith  and  little  Cousin  Joe, 
'ho  all  died  of  heart  trouble?  What  about 

'  ly  mother-in-law  who  can't  go  upstairs 
ecause  it  hurts  her  heart,  and  what  about 
lunt  Minnie  whose  heart  pounds  so  at  the 
tast  excitement,  and  my  cousin  who  has 
p  be  careful  because  his  pulse  is  fast?" 
Well,  in  a  moment,  we'll  come  to  all 
lose  things  people  can't  do.  Meanwhile, 
is  a  fact  that  people  die  of  heart  disease, 
■lore  people  die  of  it  than  of  any  other 
isease — over  a  third  of  a  million  in  the 
Jnited  States  in  1940.  And  more  people 
re  dying  of  it  now  than  ten  or  twenty 
ears  ago.  But  in  addition  to  the  people 
ho  really  are  sick  with  heart  disease  there 
re  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who, 
aving  been  scared  by  the  things  they've 


liis  is  your  heart.  It's  essentially  a  sim- 
le  pump  that  does  its  job  with  remark- 
ble  efficiency.  The  flow  of  blood  from 
le  right  side,  through  the  lungs,  and 
ack  to  the  left  heart  is  indicated  by  ar- 
jws.  The  heart  is  subject  to  a  dozen  or 
lore  diseases,  to  most  of  which  it  will 
djust  itself.  Even  the  most  serious  heart 
iseases  can  be  lived  with  successfully, 
^'orst  heart  troubles  are  due  to  inflam- 
latory  rheumatic  disease,  the  cause  of 
'hich  is  not  known,  and  in  which  in- 
anunation  prevents  proper  closure  of 
le  heart  valves;  and  to  the  coronary  dis- 
ases  in  which  arteriosclerosis  and  blood 
ots  interfere  with  the  blood  supply  that 
ourishes  the  pumping  muscles  through 
le  coronary  arteries.  Because  the  heart 
extremely    sensitive,    many    so-called 

feart  symptoms"  result  from  nervous  dis- 
■'■■""'-*■■"**"*■• 


TAKE  HEART 

BY  HANNAH  LEES 

AFTER    AN   INTERVIEW    WITH    PAUL   Din)LET    WHITE,    M.D. 


heard,  are  going  around  with  imaginary 
heart  disease  and  ruining  their  lives  be- 
cause of  it.  This  is  both  silly  and  sad 
because  those  facts  aren't  really  as  bad  as 
they  sound. 

For  one  thing,  you  might  almost  say  it 
is  normal  for  a  person  over  seventy  to  de- 
velop some  degenerative  sort  of  heart 
trouble.  After  all,  you  have  to  die  of  some- 
thing. What's  more,  a  lot  of  people  with 
generally  weak  constitutions  who,  a  few 
years  ago,  might  have  died  at  birth  are 
now  living  to  die  of  heart  disease  in  their 
forties  or  fifties.  In  other  words,  a  good 
deal  of  the  increase  in  death  from  heart 
disease  really  means  that  more  people  are 


living  longer.  Another  important  thing  to 
remember  is  that  heart  disease  isn't  one 
disease,  it  is  a  dozen  or  more. 

All  this,  of  course,  doesn't  alter  the  fact 
that  some  kinds  of  heart  disease  are  on 
the  increase  even  among  fairly  young 
adults,  particularly  the  type  known  as  de- 
generative heart  disease — high  blood  pres- 
sure and  coronary  disease,  which  seem  to 
go  along  with  sitting  at  a  desk  and  sweat- 
ing from  worry  rather  than  from  exertion. 
Some  people  do  die  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly of  heart  disease  but  many  more 
people  recover  from  it  or  live  long,  useful, 
happy  lives  in  spite  of  it. 

There  are  three  or  four  kinds  of  heart 


TO  HEAD,  NECK  AND  ARMS 


disease  you're  Ukely  to  run  into,  and  prac- 
tically the  worst  thing  you  can  do  for  any 
of  them,  except  in  the  very  beginning,  is 
to  lie  around  afraid  to  move  for  fear 
you'll  strain  your  heart.  This  is  probably 
least  true  of  acute  rheumatic  and  acute 
coronary  heart  diseases.  Here  it  actually 
is  important  to  lie  quietly  in  bed,  some- 
times for  weeks  or  months,  to  give  the 
heart  a  chance  to  repair  itself. 

Nobody  knows  yet  the  exact  cause  of 
rheumatic  heart  disease.  It  seems  to  go 
along  with  a  hemolytic  streptococcic  infec- 
tion, though  the  strep  itself  is  not  found  in 
the  damaged  hearts.  What  it  does  is  to  set 
(Continued  on  page  34j 


DRAWING  BY 
FRANK  NETTER,  M.  D. 


TO  LEFT 
LUNG 


TO  RIGHT 

LUNG 


PULMONARY  VEINS 

CARRY  BLOOD  BACK  FROM 
LUNGS  TO  HEART 


SUPERIOR  V 

CARRIES  BLOOD  YROM 
HEAD  AND  ARMS  TO  HEART 


INFERIOR  VENA  CAVA 

CARRIES  BLOOD  FROM 
LEGS  AND  LOWER  PART 
OF   BODY    TO    HEART 


PORTION    OF    BLOOD    VESSELS 
THAT  NOURISH  HEART  MUSCLE 
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Slim  could  take  any  job  in 
the  plant  and  ride  it  into  the 
gravy.  So  they  stuck  him  on 
Operation  K-3  and  they  gave 
him  a  dumb  doll  for  a  helper — 
but  was  she  such  a  dumbbell? 


EVERY  Sunday,  the  Crescent  Comp- 
tometer Corporation  hands  over  its 
manufacturing  plant  to  the  sweepers 
and  maintenance  crew  for  purification  and 
repairs.  Through  the  rest  of  the  week  it 
is  a  bellowing,  toihng  giant,  for  the  Cres- 
cent Comptometer  Corporation  is  nowa- 
days up  to  its  neck  in  rush  production  that 
has  very  little  to  do  with  comptometers. 

On  Monday  mornings  the  awakening 
sounds  of  the  incoming  shift  echo  through 
the  stilled  plant.  There  are  men's  solid 
footsteps,  women's  lighter  strides,  and  the 
brisk  clack-clack  of  younger  girls'  heels; 
and  voices  calling  greetings  and  occa- 
sional yells  and  piercing  whistles,  and  ev- 
erywhere the  sharp  ring  of  cards  being 
punched  at  the  time  clocks. 

Shm  Downey,  this  particular  Monday 
morning,  raised  a  yell  as  he  came  in.  Some 
of  the  older  men,  less  exuberant,  frowned 
intolerantly  at  him,  but  he  didn't  let  that 
bother  him.  He  was  making  more  money 
than  any  of  them.  He  was  making  more 
money  ^an  he'd  ever  made  before  in  his 
life. 

At  the  freight  elevator  he  steamed  ofif  a 
whistle  that  brought  a  girl  in  front  of  him 
jumping  around  with  her  hands  to  l^er 
ears.  She  was  little  and  pretty,  but  when 
he  grinned  down  at  her  she  only  gave  him 
the  dubious  look  that  girls  usually  gave 
him  and  turned  away.  That  set  him  back 
a  bit,  because  it  reminded  him  what  a 
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long  scarecrow  he  was,  six-feet-two  and 
thin  as  scissors. 

Oh,  well,  the  heck  with  the  dolls;  he 
was  making  the  dollars. 

Arriving  in  his  department  he  joined 
the  gang  around  the  time  clock.  One  of 
the  fellows,  Johnnie  Gilmar  by  name, 
asked  him  how  much  he'd  made  last 
week  on  his  piece-rate  job,  and  Slim  an- 
swered airily,  "Eighty-nine  bucks  and 
forty  cents." 

There  was  a  wagging  of  heads.  "Boy, 
you  sure  hit  the  gravy  jobs!"  Johnnie 
commented. 

"Double-quick  Downey,  the  great  gravy 
getter!"  put  in  somebody  else.  "Soak  it 
away,  speedball.  It  can't  last.  They'll 
get  wise  some  day  and  fix  you  with  a 
jinx  job  that'll  break  your  heart." 

Slim  ran  long  fingers  through  his  lank 
brown  hair  and  favored  them  with  a 
concert  artist's  bow.  "Your  applause,  gen- 
tlemen," he  drawled,  "is  my  greatest  re- 
ward." 

There  was  a  girl  in  his  way  when  he 
turned  to  get  his  time  card.  She  stood 
studying  the  card  rack,  the  tip  of  a  finger 
to  her  mouth,  like  a  lost  kid.  She  was  the 
same  girl  who  had  jumped  at  his  whistle 
and  given  him  that  look,  and  Slim  regarded 
her  coldly.  Girls  sure  did  get  in 
the  way,  some  of  them,  around 
a  factory.  The  fellows  were  taking 
notice  of  her  right  away  and  ex- 
changing eye-rollings  behind  her 
straight  little  back.  You  could  tell 
she  was  new  here,  and  she  was 
young  enough  for  this  to  be  her 
first  job.  Her  neat  white  coveralls 
were  practically  child-sized,  but 
she  fitted  into  them  very  nicely, 
very  nicely  indeed. 

Harker,    the   department   fore- 
man, came  up,  and  he,  too,  looked 


at  the  girl.  Slim  let  go  with  his  hideous 
whistle,  and  when  she  jumped  around  he 
said  calmly,  "You're  in  the  wrong  pew, 
stranger.  No  frills  in  this  man's  depart- 
ment. What's  your  number?" 

She  consulted  her  badge  with  dark, 
serious  eyes,  making  sure.  "Two-B- 
four — "  she  began  timidly. 

"Well,  Two-by-four,  you  belong  in  as- 
sembly somewhere."  Slim  shooed  her 
away.  "Scat.  These  bug-eyed  wolves 
around  here'll  eat  you  up."  He  reached" 
for  his  own  card  and  found  the  slot  empty. 
"Hey,  who's  been  messing  with  my  card?" 

Behind  him,  Harker  said  gently,  "You'll 
find  it  at  the  Assembly  K  clock.  You're 
transferred,  Downey!" 

"Wha-aat?"  Slim  swung  around 
stricken.  "Aw,  no — not  me!  Me  work  with 
some  dumb  doll  on  a  bench?  No,  sir! 
You  can't  do  that  to  me!" 

"It's  done,"  Harker  remarked,  walking 
off,  and  Slim  didn't  feel  good  at  all  any 
more. 

The  Assembly  K  subforeman  looked 
Slim  up  and  down  and  sighed.  Slim  had 
the  kind  of  gaunt  face  and  challenging 
gray  eyes  that  some  foremen  distrust.  He 
was  a  noisy  exile  from  the  sweaty,  dirty 
madhouse  that  was  Harker's  buffing  de- 


partment, and  the  sub's  sour  expression 
said  that  he  didn't  welcome  this  raffish 
addition  to  Assembly  K,  where  things 
were  quiet  and  clean  and  most  everybody 
wore  nice  white  coveralls. 

"It's  kind  of  partic'lar  work  here,"  the 
sub  told  Slim  cheerlessly,  steering  him 
past  knots  of  girls  getting  in  some  last- 
minute  chatter  before  the  starting  bell. 

Slim  grunted,  thinking  of  that  big  pay 
check  last  week.  He  guessed  he  should 
have  got  hep  on  Saturday  when  Bronco 
Bill — J.  Bruno  Brill,  the  high  nibs — came 
nosing  around  with  a  sharp  glint  in  his 
eye.  You  didn't  put  much  over  on  Bronco. 
He  knew  the  setup  of  every  job  in  the 
plant.  He  must  have  spotted  the  changed 
setup  on  the  steel  spindles  job  and  jumped 
on  Harker  about  it. 

Double-quick  Downey,  the  great  gravy 
getter.  Hooey!  He'd  made  his  own  gravy. 
He'd  clamped  an  electric  drill  to  a  bench, 
and,  with  the  chuck  spinning  the  spindle 
at  five  thousand  revs  and  a  strip  of  fine 
emery  cloth  in  his  hands,  he  had  cut  down 
the  polishing  time  to  next  to  nothing.  At 
five  bucks  a  hundred  pieces,  he  could 
have  made  a  fortune  on  that  job  if  they 
had  let  him  alone. 

(Continued  on  page  53J 


When  the  girl  jumped  around,  Slim 
said,  "You're  in  the  wrong  pew, 
stranger.  No  frills  in  this  man's 
department.    What's  your  number?" 


Back  in  "coffin  corner"  went  Rommel's  Axis  divisions  as 
U.  S.  Warhawks  helped  to  pound  them  relentlessly.  Packard 
workers  heard  the  news  with  cheers,  for  they  build  the  Rolls- 
Royce  engines  that  power  these  planes. 

Did  Y««  ^'"•^  , 
this  famiW  5e««" 

the  skin    .  •  .  P«^ 
by  Packard. 


"Can  openers"  is  the  name  they've  given  the  Hurricane 
— equipped  with  40  mm.  guns — for  its  spectacular  tank- 
busting  feats  in  North  Africa.  Many  a  Packard-built  Rolls- 
Royce  engine  has  helped  to  write  the  fighting  log  of  this 
deadly  British  fighter. 


Duration  durability.  Packard  Clipper  quality  counts  double 
today,  for  the  craftsmen  who  once  built  these  cars  are 
"all  out"  on  war  work  now.  They're  building  fighting  en- 
gines today — and  storing  up  new  precision  experience  that 
will  produce  even  finer  post-war  Packard  cars.  Meanwhile, 
Packard  dealers  have  ample  parts  and  a  special  war-time 
"car  health"  plan  to  keep  your  car  in  A-1  running  order. 


"Streamline  pile-drivers  loaded  with  dynamite!"  That's 
what  men  in  Uncle  Sam's  famed  mosquito  fleet  call  their 
PT  Boats.  The  hit-and-run  PT's,  powered  by  Packard 
super-marine  engines,  are  making  a  terrific  dent  in  Axis 
tonnage. 


Too  fast  to  catch!  Swift  DeHavilland  Mosquito  bombers 
rely  on  pure  speed  to  complete  their  missions  unscathed. 
With  two  Packard-built  Rolls-Royce  engines  to  supply 
their  power,  these  long-range  streaks  are  giving  the  Luft- 
waffe plenty  of  headaches. 


"To  Berlin — with  the  compliments  of  Coventry"  might 
well  have  been  scrawled  on  the  block-busters  dropped  by 
England's  multi-ton  Lancasters.  These  four-motored  giants 
depend  on  Packard-built  Rolls-Royce  engines  on  their 
nightly  sweeps  over  German  targets. 


PACKARD 


PrecfSfon-bi/f/f  Power 


ASK  THE  MAN  WHO  OWNS  ONE 


Here's  our  nomination  for  the 
dog  story  of  the  year.  Maybe 
you  wouldn't  want  to  own  Ju- 
piter. We  know  we  wouldn't. 
But  you'll  have  to  admit 
you've  seldom  seen  his  equal 


I  SHALL  never  forget  the  picture  he 
made  as  he  stood  there  on  the  edge  of 
the  canal,  he,  the  criminal,  the  monster, 
looking  on  the  work  he  had  done.  Heaven 
knows  we  were  none  of  us  rational  at  that 
moment,  with  the  horror  that  gripped  us; 
and  yet  I  can  recall  thinking  that  I  knew 
how  he  felt,  that  I  knew  what  was  passing 
in  that  vengeful  little  brain  of  his — that 
extraordinary  brain. 

But  let  me  try,  if  only  for  myself,  to  re- 
construct the  whole  story. 

When  I  retired  some  eight  years  ago, 
my  wife  and  I  decided  to  look  for  a  quiet 
home  in  the  country.  We  found  the  place 
we  wanted  near  a  little  town  called  Dover 
in  upper  New  York  state.  An  old  canal 
ran  through  the  section;  a  century  ago  it 
had  been  busy  with  the  barge  traffic  of  the 
time;  then  the  railways  came,  traffic  dwin- 
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died,  the  lock  caretakers  were  dismissed, 
and  now  its  atmosphere  of  desertion  made 
it  romantic  and  mysterious. 

Here,  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  a  few  miles 
out  from  town,  overlooking  the  canal,  was 
the  home  we  bought.  Sitting  on  our  gar- 
den terrace  at  the  water's  edge,  we  could 
see  the  house,  the  trees,  the  garden  and 
meadows  reflected  in  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  stream.  We  were  not  entirely  iso- 
lated, for  there  was  another  house  fairly 
similar  to  ours  a  few  hundred  yards  away. 

Not  long  after  we  moved  in,  a  pretty, 
slender  woman,  hardly  more  than  twenty- 
eight  or  twenty-nine,  came  over  one  morn- 
ing and  introduced  herself — Mrs.  Sturgis, 
our  neighbor.  Her  eyes  were  intelligent  and 
kind,  her  manner  attractive,  and  we  were 
soon  talking  as  if  we  had  known  each  other 
for  years.  Mr.  Sturgis,  it  seemed,  worked 
in  Bufi^alo,  and  although  it  was  a  journey 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  for  him  every  morn- 
ing and  night  on  the  train,  he  did  not  mind 
it  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  country 
here. 

Her  manner  of  speaking  of  him  struck 
me  as  rather  strange,  I  remember  thinking 
— as  if  she  did  not  miss  him  and  yet  as  if 


at  the  same  time  she  was  devoted  to  him. 

A  few  days  later,  on  a  Saturday  morn- 
ing, we  were  starting  out  for  a  walk  along 
the  canal  when  we  heard  footsteps  behind 
us,  and  a  tall,  strongly  built  man  came  up 
and  offered  his  hand.  He  was  Roger  Stur- 
gis, he  had  heard  of  us  from  his  wife,  and 
seeing  us  pass  just  then,  he  had  come  down 
to  say  hello.  Wasn't  it  a  glorious  morning! 
Didn't  we  think  it  was  the  most  beautiful 
spot  on  earth?  Could  we  imagine  anyone 
living  in  a  city,  when  there  was  a  place  like 
this? 

He  talked  with  such  enthusiasm,  such 
fluency,  that  you  had  hardly  a  chance  to 
get  a  word  in  edgewise;  but  this  allowed 
me  to  have  a  good  look  at  him.  He  was 
perhaps  thirty-five,  a  huge  ox  of  a  man, 
six  feet  anyway,  with  great  broad  shoul- 
ders. What  good  nature!  He  went  on  talk- 
ing and  laughing  without  pause.  He  gave 
out  so  strong  a  feeling  of  happiness,  of  ut- 
ter contentment,  that  one  was  carried  away 
against  one's  will.  Both  of  us  were  stimu- 
lated by  him  and  delighted  to  think  that 
such  a  jovial  fellow  was  our  neighbor. 

But  this  enthusiasm  did  not  last.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  said  against  Roger  Stur- 


k 


Something  was  moving  along  the  hede 
It  was  Jupiter.  He  crept  forward  .slowTj 
as  if  he  had  come  to  spy  out  the  laiu 


gis.  He  was  kind,  sympathetic,  helpful—, 
decent,  trustworthy  man.   And  ycl — 

The  truth  was,  he  became  intensely  diflS 
cult  to  bear  because  he  was  so  boisterouslj 
overwhelmingly  and  permanently  choci 
ful.  Everything  was  for  the  best  in  this  bes 
of  all  possible  worlds.  His  house  was  pel 
feet.  His  wife  was  perfect.  His  garden  w« 
perfect;  and  the  pipe  he  smoked  was  tb  f 
very  best  pipe  ever  made.  ^*'' 

Never,  before  I  met  Roger  Sturgis,  coul 
I  have  dreamt  that  such  good  qualitie 
could  exhaust  you  and  drive  you  almost  Ij 
despair. 

I  began  to  understand  now  the  strai 
contradiction    in    his    wife's    manner 
speaking  of  him.    He  loved  her  passi 
ately,  as  he  loved  passionately  everythin 
he  owned.   I  have  never  seen  such  tend* 
ness  as  he  lavished  on  her;  the  pride  t 
took  in  showing  her  off  bordered  on  th 
embarrassing.  She  felt  this,  but  what  coul 
she  do  about  it?  You  cannot  quarrel  wit  " 
such  supreme  devotion! 

As  we  talked  about  it,  my  wife  and 
began   to  think   that  what  the   Sturgis  ' 
needed  was  a  child.    And  it  seemed,  a 
wife  told  me,  that  Mrs.  Sturgis  had  want< 
children,  that  this  was  the  great  disappoin 
ment  of  their  married  life.   They  had 
pected  a  child  in  the  first  year  of  thJ, 
marriage,  in  the  second  and  in  the  thir   '' 
After  eight  years,  they  had  given  up  hop   ![* 
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IT  WAS  at  about  this  time  that  Bet! 
went  to  visit  an  old  friend  of  hers 
Rochester.  When  she  returned,  she  hi 
what  she  thought  was  an  excellent  sugge 
tion.  Her  friend  owned  a  female  bull  te 
rier  that  had  given  birth  to  a  litter 
adorable  puppies.  Betty  had  refused  oi 
for  us,  feehng  that  we  could  not  take  ca 
of  it  properly,  but  thought  that  it  mig 
make  a  wonderful  pet  for  Mrs.  Sturg 

I  agreed,  and  that  night  I  asked  them 
they  would  Uke  it. 

Mrs.  Sturgis  was  silent — she  was  alwa 
silent  when  he  was  there — but  he  accept 
with  enthusiasm.  Certainly!  Why  hadl 
he  thought  of  it  before?  What  a  marvelo 
idea!   He  couldn't  thank  me  enough. 

Two  days  later,  the  puppy  arrived, 
comical,  lovable  little  thing,  all  loose  sk 
and  big  paws,  pure  white,  a  perfect  spe 
men. 

The  result  was  not  at  all  what  we  t 
pected. 

Our  intention  had  been  to  provide 
companion  for  her,  but  it  was  Sturgis  w 
took  possession  of  the  dog.  It  was  not  lo 
before  he  was  telling  me  on  every  occasi 
that  there  had  never  been  such  a  dog, 
more  intelligent  one,  a  more  beautiful  or 
a  bull  terrier  of  terriers,  a  king  of  his  r» 

It  seems  incredible  now,  the  effect  t 
new  passion  produced  in  Roger  Sturj 
Sometimes  we'd  hear  a  noisy  barking 
their  house.  It  wasn't  Jupiter.  It  was  Sti 
gis,  lying  prone  on  the  floor,  carrying 
as  if  he  were  a  child,  playing  with  his  p 
I  swear  the  dog's  diet  gave  him  far  m< 
concern  than  his  own.  I  know  that  oi 
when  a  newspaper  mentioned  typhoid 
an  adjoining  county,  Jupiter  was  given  b 
tied  water  to  drink. 

Yet  there  was  an  advantage  to  it,  in  tl 
Sturgis'  preoccupation  with  the  bull  t 
rier  spared  his  wife  and  us  some  of     ""Jis 
exuberance.   He  would  play  with  Jupi 
for  hours,  never  wearying,  taking  him 
on  long  walks;  and  Heaven  knows  it 
not  make  Mrs.  Sturgis  jealous.    Her  b 
band  had  found  a  new  shrine  at  which 
worship,  and  for  her  it  was  a  blessed 
lief. 

All  this  time,  Jupiter  was  growing, 
wrinkles  in  his  coat  filling  out  with  h 
tough  flesh,  his  chest  broadening,  his  1 
(Continued  on  page  66j 
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HE  CAME  into  the  room,  nodding 
and  smiling  slightly.  He  was  a 
heavy  man,  of  middle  age,  and  his 
r  was  abstracted.  The  nurse  trailed  him 
1  and  stood  behind  him.  The  woman  in 
le  bed  watched,  her  hair  like  a  glistening 
3ony  fan  on  the  pillow,  her  dark  eyes  in- 
nt  on  his  face.  His  hand  tested  with  gen- 
pressures  the  abdomen  brought  by 
■egnancy  into  strange  contrast  with  the 
ender  body.  Outside,  along  the  hall 
)mewhere,  a  woman  began  to  scream 
ith  anguish.  Footsteps  pattered.  As  if 
1  answer  to  a  signal,  the  bright  lips  of  the 
oman  in  the  bed  moved  and  tightened. 
le  did  not  hav.e  to  speak.  The  doctor 
jdded. 

"Miss  Malone,"  he  said. 
The  nurse  moved  up  beside  him.   "Yes, 

ir?" 

"We're  ready  here,  I  think.  Medication, 
ease,  and  three  grams  of  nembutal,  in 
ilf  an  hour." 

"Yes,  sir."  The  starched  uniform  rus- 
;d  as  the  nurse  turned  and  went  out  of 
e  door. 

The  eyes  of  the  pregnant  woman  were 
ill  on  the  doctor.  The  tremor  of  labor 
id  passed,  and  her  lips  softened.  It  was 
J  though  a  cool  hand  had  gone  over  her 
ce,  erasing  pain.  The  bed  lamp  struck 
le  side  of  her  face  into  shadow,  and 
ade  the  paint  on  her  mouth  look  almost 
ack. 

"Is  he  in  the  proper  position  to  get  him- 
If  born?"  Her  voice  was  low.  . 
"He?"  The  bulky  doctor  crossed  around 
e  foot  of  the  bed,  sat  down,  and  put  a 
arette  in  her  mouth.  Then  he  took  one 
id  lighted  both.  The  match  made  a  warm 
ire  in  the  partially  darkened  room, 
fou're  very  presumptuous.  Where,  for 
stance,  did  you  get  that  'he'  stuff?" 
She  inhaled  on  the  cigarette.  "Some- 
nes,"  she  said  slowly,  "it  doesn't  make 
uch  difference.  Not  when  we  were  all 
embers  of  the  same  fat-cat  lodge,  in 
acetime."  She  blew  out  the  smoke  with 
audible  sound.  "But  now  the  father 
this  one  is  a  fighter  pilot.  'Somewhere,' 
the  cloudy  dispatches  say,  'in  New 
uinea.'  That  makes  a  difference.  Don't 
>u  think  so?" 

The  doctor  smiled  in  a  tired  way,  like  a 
iddle-aged  Buddha.  He  said  nothing. 
,ne  night  wind  of  Texas  fluttered  the  cur- 
ins  at  the  hospital  window,  and  the  slen- 
:r  woman  trembled  all  over.  Her  facial 
uscles  drew  taut  and  then  slowly  re- 
^ed. 

The  doctor  sat  in  his  chair,  and  after  a 
oment  she  spoke  again. 
"There  must  be,"  she  said  distinctly,  as 
reciting  a  ritual,  "some  extra-special 

>lestial  ruling  that  gives  the  wife  of  a 
hter  pilot  a  fighting  chance  to  have 
son,  if  she  wants  one  as  badly  as  I  do." 
The  doctor  crushed  out  his  cigarette, 
'ou  and  your  fly-by-night  husband,"  he 
id  brusquely.  "You  women  come  lum- 
ring  in  here  like  truck  horses,  and  every- 
idy  wants  a  boy.  And  sore  as  hell  if  I 
in't  deliver  one."  He  checked  with  gen- 
:  pressures  once  again.  "You'd  think  I 
IS  Zeus'  handmaiden  instead  of  a  glori- 
d  midwife." 

She  smiled  slightly.  "But  you're  so 
etty.  Doctor!" 

"It's  a  fact.  My  envious  colleagues  say 
at  I  wear  glasses  to  preserve  a  look  of 
gnity,  and  have  indigestion  to  give  me  a 
pk  of  concern.  It  is,  of  course,  prepos- 
ous."  He  took  her  wrist  and  held  it  be- 
een  his  thumb  and  forefinger.  It  was 
lall  talk  they  were  making.  The  time 
IS  near.  They  both  knew. 
"When  did  you  hear  from  him  last?" 
le  doctor's  head  was  cocked. 
"About  a  month  ago.  Melbourne  post- 
irk." 

He  was  counting.    "Postal  system  not 
)rth  a  rap,"  he  grunted.  Then  he  stepped 
ck.  "Probably  be  a  girl,"  he  said. 
"Nuts  to  you!"   The  fan  of  dark  hair 
•pled  on  her  pillow  as  she  turned  her 
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head.  "If  it  is,  I'll  send  it  back,  and  you'll 
get  no  fee." 

"All  right."  He  stood  outlined  against 
the  brightness  of  the  hall,  a  dumpy  man  in 
wrinkled  white  clothes.  "But  if  it's  not 
even  a  baby,  no  bet." 

She  tilted  back  her  head  and  laughed, 
which  was  what  he  had  hoped  she  would 
do. 

His  footfalls  sounded  down  the  hall,  and 
her  face  remained  smiling  for  a  moment. 
The  silence  moved  in  then,  and  the  anti- 
septic hospital  smell.  She  moved,  the  child 
moved,  too,  and  she  began  to  cry  softly 
and  desperately,  as  though  her  heart  would 
break.  But  if  it  broke,  you  could  not  hear 
it  in  the  quiet  room.  The  only  sound  was 
the  almost  inaudible  sobbing  that  shook 
her  body  and,  with  it,  the  body  of  her  child. 

SHE  drifted  up  slowly,  out  of  the  dark, 
into  consciousness.  It  was  like  a  recov- 
ery from  drowning  in  swirling  waters  of 
pain,  and  shreds  of  the  memory  of  that  pain 
seemed  to  line  her  body.  She  ached,  and 
when  she  opened  her  eyes,  the  room  began 
to  swim,  its  walls  advancing  and  receding 
in  pulsing  waves.  Sunlight  was  a  fuzzy 
blur  at  the  windows.  The  push  button 
was  only  a  foot  from  her  hand,  but  when 
she  tried  to  reach  for  it,  no  strength  was 
there.  So  she  tried  again,  laboriously,  and 
pressed  the  button.  She  was  uncomforta- 
ble, but  could  not  change  her  position.  The 
sunhght  grew  brighter;  it  hurt  her  eyes. 

Finally  the  nurse  came  in.  She  was 
nearly  alone,  but  not  quite.  In  her  arms 
was  a  wrapped  bundle,  which  she  put 
down  on  the  bed.  "Six  pounds,  seven 
ounces,"  she  said  briskly,  and  humed  back 
out  of  the  room. 

The  girl  in  the  bed  felt  a  sudden  mo- 
ment of  panic.  The  baby  was  resting 
against  her  shoulder;  it  was  a  spot  of 
warmth.  She  brought  one  hand  over  with 
infinite  care  and  pulled  back  the  protect- 
ing blanket.  Something  scraped  her  hand, 
and  she  saw  a  tag  stenciled  on  the  blanket's 
edge.  "Baby  boy  Arnold,"  it  said.  "Six 
pounds,  seven  ounces." 

Rehef  went  through  her  and  partially 
blotted  out  the  gnawing  pains  in  her  body. 
She  replaced  the  blanket  carefully,  after  a 
long  look.  Your  father,  she  thought, 
would  say  that  you  had  a  head  like  a 
dropped  grapefruit,  but  you  look  lovely 
to  me. 

THEN  she  reached  out  for  the  drawer  of 
the  bedside  table,  opened  it,  and  with- 
drew the  folded  newspaper  clipping,  two 
days  old.  It  was  the  clipping  which  said 
that  Captain  Ted  Arnold,  U.  S.  Army  Air 
Forces,  had  been  killed  in  action  over  Ra- 
baul  while  strafing  enemy  installations. 
She  did  not  unfold  the  clipping,  just 
crumpled  it  up  and  threw  it  down  on  the 
floor.  It  left  her  hand  and  rolled  out  of 
sight  into  the  corner  of  the  room. 

"You  never  heard  of  propaganda,  did 
you?"  she  whispered  fiercely  to  the  blan- 
keted bundle.  Outside,  above  the  hospital, 
in  the  sky  over  Texas,  a  squadron  of  train- 
ing planes  roared  by  in  echelons  as  Mrs. 
Ted  Arnold  tightened  her  arm  around  her  L 
son.  "The  reports  of  your  death  were  ex-  (^ 
aggerated,  weren't  they,  Mr.  Arnold?"  she 
asked  quietly. 

The  sunlight  of  the  early  morning 
spilled  a  burnished  glare  in  at  the  windows 
and  made  Mr.  Arnold  blink  his  eyes.  He 
began  to  cry  with  a  ferocity  that  made  his 
wrinkled  face  beet  red.  The  sound  of  his 
quavering  protest  was  like  the  sound  of 
hope  in  the  brightening  room.  Mr.  Arnold 
was  hungry,  and  it  was  early  morning — 
time  for  a  man  to  get  his  food. 


"You  never  heard  of  propaganda,  did 
you?"    she    whispered    to    the    blan- 
keted bundle.  Outside,  a  squadron  of 
training    planes    roared    by    as    she      ^^ 
tightened  her  arm  around  her  son 
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Take  Heart 
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off  an  inflammation  of  the  heart  which 
often  damages  both  the  muscles  and  the 
valves;  then  the  valves  won't  close  prop- 
erly and  so  the  heart  leaks.  How  bad  this 
leak  turns  out  to  be  depends  to  some  ex- 
tent on  how  promptly  the  disease  is  dis- 
covered and  how  quiet  the  child — for 
rheumatic  fever  is  most  common  among 
children — is  kept  until  the  infection  sub- 
sides. But  once  the  active  infection  is 
over,  many  people  can  lead  quite  normal 
lives  with  slightly  leaking  hearts.  Many 
women  with  leaking  hearts  can  have  chil- 
dren, and  men  can  do  ordinary  work  and 
even  play  golf  if  the  damage  isn't  too 
great. 

One  of  the  kinds  of  heart  trouble  you 
hear  most  about  is  that  due  to  high  blood 
pressure,  whicK  is  apparently  on  the  in- 
crease, though  nobody  yet  knows  why. 
High  blood  pressure  is  caused  by  the 
small  arteries  and  arterioles  contracting 
and  making  it  difficult  for  the  heart  to 
pump  the  blood  through  them.  If  the 
blood  pressure  stays  high  enough  for  long 
enough,  the  heart  may  eventually  weaken 
from  the  strain  and  even  fail  entirely. 

Though  doctors  may  not  know  all  about 
high  blood  pressure  they  do  know  a  good 
many  things  that  make  it  worse  or  better. 
Dr.  White  feels  convinced,  for  example, 
that  eating  too  much  is  bad  for  it.  Fat 
people's  blood  pressures  often  come  down 
a  good  deal  when  they  reduce.  Yet  an 
occasional  cocktail  or  a  nightly  glass  of 
sherry  will  probably  be  relaxing.  Nine  or 
even  eighteen  leisurely  holes  of  golf  are 
probably  all  right,  too,  if  the  pressure  isn't 
very  high  already  and  if  the  heart  is 
still  sound.  Tobacco  may  do  harm.  Dr. 
White  has  found  that  it  raises  the  blood 
pressure  in  a  good  many  people  who  have 
high  blood  pressure  to  start  with,  but  you 
can  test  this  out,  and  if  tobacco  does  not 
have  such  an  effect,  a  small  amount  of 
smoking  won't  hurt.  Not  worrying  too 
much  about  anything,  including  your 
blood  pressure,  is  important.  One  person 
may  have  a  systolic  blood  pressure  of  200 
and  not  have  a  single  symptom.  Another 
person  with  a  blood  pressure  of  160  may 
be  full  of  headaches,  dizziness  and  pal- 
pitation, and  then,  if  he  learns  not  to  take 
these  symptoms  too  hard,  he  may  quickly 
lose  most  of  them. 

Hope  for  a  Cardiac  Specific 

Heart  specialists  hope  that  eventually 
a  specific  treatment  may  be  evolved  to  do 
for  high  blood  pressure  what  liver  extract 
has  done  for  pernicious  anemia,  or  in- 
sulin for  diabetes. 

Many  people  with  high  blood  pressure, 
however,  may  find  it  best  for  the  present 
simply  to  cut  down  their  weight,  omit  to- 
bacco, and  learn  not  to  worry.  But  they 
should  also  keep  in  touch  with  doctors 
who  are  following  with  open  but  critical 
minds  the  medical  and  surgical  advances 
in  treatment. 

Along  with  high  blood  pressure  there 
very  often  goes  another  serious  type  of 
heart  trouble  known  as  coronary  heart 
disease.  Coronary  heart  disease,  which 
can  occur,  too,  without  high  blood  pres- 
sure, is  malnutrition  of  the  heart,  in  a 
roundabout  way.  The  blood  your  heart 
pumps  through  its  valves  all  day  and  all 
night  doesn't  nourish  it.  The  heart's  oxy- 
gen and  nutrition  come  through  two  ar- 
teries— the  coronaries — that  branch  right 
off  the  beginning  of  the  aorta  and  wind 
back  around  and  through  the  heart  muscle 
in  a  thickly  interlacing  network  or  tree. 
If  anything  should  keep  the  blood  in  those 
arteries  from  carrying  oxygen  to  any  part 
of  the  heart  muscle,  that  particular  part 
would  tend  to  weaken  and  wither.  This 
may  happen  if  the  coronary  arteries  be- 


come hardened  and  narrowed- — what  is 
known  as  arteriosclerotic.  The  funda- 
mental cause  of  such  arteriosclerosis  is  still 
largely  a  mystery  but  it  seems  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  overeating,  with  years  of  high 
blood  pressure,  and  with  other  factors  we 
don't  yet  understand.  Overeating  may  be 
important  because  bits  of  fat  can  deposit 
themselves  from  the  blood  in  the  inner 
walls  of  the  arteries  and  in  time  change 
chemically  first  into  soap  and  then  into 
hard  lime;  this  may  very  possibly  be  a 
particular  danger  in  people  who  eat  too 
much  butter,  cream  and  eggs,  or  in  people 
who  just  don't  burn  up  quickly  enough  the 
cholesterol  fat  in  dairy  products. 

Two  other  interesting  factors  in  coro- 
nary heart  disease  seem  to  be  heredity  and 
sex.  The  disease  is  very  apt  to  run  in  fam- 
ilies, though  no  one  is  yet  sure  whether 
this  is  because  of  inadequate  family  coro- 
nary trees  or  inherited  weakness  in  cho- 
lesterol metabolism  or  some  other  reason. 


some  terrible  fear  about  their  hearts  with 
absolutely  no  foundation. 

Take  those  common  "heart  symptoms," 
pain  in  the  heart,  palpitation,  shortness  of 
breath  and  faintness.  People  with  any 
of  these  symptoms  are  often  sure  they  are 
going  to  die  any  minute  of  heart  failure — 
remember  your  Aunt  Minnie  whose  heart 
pounded  so — but  more  often  than  not  their 
hearts  are  absolutely  sound.  There  is  a 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  called 
neurocirculatory  asthenia  which  in  the  last 
war  acted  so  much  like  heart  disease  and 
was  so  common  among  the  men  in  the 
trenches  it  was  called  soldier's  heart.  These 
symptoms  are  always  a  nuisance;  men  hav- 
ing them  under  normal  conditions  won't 
make  good  soldiers  because  fear  and  ten- 
sion are  sure  to  aggravate  them.  But  they 
don't  shorten  life  and  they  don't  cause 
heart  disease,  and  many  very  brilliant 
people  have  led  highly  constructive  lives 
with  neurocirculatory  asthenia  when  al- 


"Of  course  it  doesn't  lalce  care  of  behind  the  ears,  though 
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And  coronary  disease  is  much  more  apt 
to  appear  in  men  than  in  women,  though 
the  reason  for  this,  too,  is  still  a  mystery. 

Hardening  of  the  arteries  isn't  so  seri- 
ous by  itself  in  a  mild  degree,  but  if  the 
bore  of  the  coronary  arteries  becomes 
narrowed,  the  coronary  arteries  may  not 
be  able  to  supply  an  adequate  amount  of 
blood  to  the  part  of  the  heart  they  are 
feeding.  Then  the  heart  will  send  out  pain 
signals,  usually  a  feeling  of  tight  pressure 
under  the  breastbone  on  effort,  until  the 
strain  is  relieved  either  by  rest  or  by  some 
drug  such  as  nitroglycerin,  which  relaxes 
the  arteries  again.  This  is  angina  pectoris. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  though 
it  can  be  very  painful  and  terrifying,  most 
people  do  not  die  of  it.  But  it  is  always 
important  to  try  to  avoid  causing  it. 

Another  serious  result  of  hardening  of 
the  coronary  arteries  can  be  coronary 
thrombosis.  The  hardened  arteries  may 
become  so  constricted  that  the  blood 
doesn't  flow  through  them  freely.  Then  a 
clot  may  form  which  cuts  off  the  blood 
supply  beyond.  This  is  serious  but  not  by 
any  means  so  fatal  as  most  people  think. 
If  a  person  who  gets  coronary  thrombosis 
has  been  born  with  a  thickly  branching 
coronary  tree  some  of  the  other  smaller 
blood  vessels  will  take  over  the  work  of 
the  blocked  one.  Urjess  a  person  dies 
during  the  first  week  after  a  coronary 
thrombosis  his  chances  of  recovery  are 
pretty  good.  After  a  few  weeks  of  rest  in 
bed  he  may  be  able  to  go  back  to  a  fairly 
normal  hfe  if  he  is  careful  not  to  work 
hard  enough  to  let  the  heart  ask  for  more 
oxygen  and  food  than  the  narrowed  ar- 
teries can  supply. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  things 
that  can  go  wrong  with  the  heart,  but  the 
chances  are  that  for  every  person  you 
know  with  a  genuine  obscure  heart  ail- 
ment you  know  a  dozen  who  are  nursing 


lowed  to  work   at  their  own  pace,  and 
taught  not  to  worry  about  their  hearts. 

Pulse  rate  is  another  thing  people  worry 
about  amazingly  and  unnecessarily.  Sta- 
tistics on  pulse  rates  recently  unearthed 
three  champion  long-distance  runners  and 
an  aviator  who  had  pulse  rates  of  37,  38, 
35  and  38  respectively.  Dr.  White  himself 
counted  the  pulse  rates  of  six  contestants 
in  the  Ashland-to-Boston  Marathon,  both 
at  the  starting  line  and  after  they  had  fin- 
ished the  long,  grueUng  race.  One  of  them 
had  a  pulse  rate  of  64  before  and  136 
after;  another  had  a  pulse  of  88  before 
and  120  after;  another  60  before  and  140 
after;  another  62  and  108;  another  80 
and  80;  and  the  winner  had  a  pulse  rate 
of  118  at  the  starting  line  and  110  at  the 
finish.  So  even  if  your  pulse  rate  is  nor- 
mally under  fifty  or  over  a  hundred,  you'd 
better  see  your  doctor  before  you  begin 
to  worry  about  it. 

Effective  Treatment  for  Rapid  Pulse 

One  special  reason  for  a  pulse  jumping 
well  over  a  hundred,  and  even  as  high  as 
two  hundred,  is  a  trouble  you  may  have 
heard  of  known  as  paroxysmal  tachy- 
cardia. These  attacks  of  rapid  pulse  usu- 
ally start  and  end  abruptly,  lasting  a  few 
seconds,  a  few  hours,  or  on  rare  occasions 
several  days.  They  occur  just  as  often  as 
not  in  young  people  without  any  apparent 
heart  damage,  sometimes  as  a  result  of 
exertion,  emotion  or  digestive  disturbance. 
A  person  who  gets  paroxysmal  tachycar- 
dia can  often  be  taught  by  his  doctor  to 
stop  an  attack  himself.  Putting  the  head 
between  the  knees,  pressing  on  the  front 
of  the  neck  or  the  eyeballs,  holding  the 
breath  or  inducing  vomiting  are  often 
highly  effective,  very  much  the  same  treat- 
ments you  might  give  severe  hiccups. 
In  more  prolonged  attacks  certain  drugs 


are  given  to  act  on  the  nerves  which  slow 
the  heart.  As  in  angina  pectoris,  the  im- 
portant thing  to  remember  about  paroxys 
mal  tachycardia  is  that  it  is  practically 
never  fatal.  One  doctor  tells  of  a  patieni 
of  eighty-seven  who  had  been  having  at- 
tacks for  fifty  years,  often  with  a  pulse  a< 
high  as  200. 

Then  there  is  low  blood  pressure.  Somt 
people  with  low  blood  pressure  feel  a  littk 
low  and  logy  and  may  need  a  bit  of  i 
stimulant  to  pick  them  up,  but  these  casa 
are  rare.  Most  people  with  low  blood  prei 
sure  are  extremely  lucky.  They  will  prob 
ably  never  get  high  blood  pressure  and  wtt 
Uve  quite  a  bit  longer  than  the  rest  of  in 

Your  Doctor  Knows  Best 


You've  heard  a  lot  lately  about  X-ra'. 
ing  and  fluoroscoping  the  heart  and  takinj 
electrocardiograms,  or  electrical  tracing 
of  the  heart  impulses.  These  examination 
are  useful,  especially  when  there  is  un 
certain  evidence  of  heart  disease  other 
wise.  But  a  good  doctor  can  usually  do ; 
pretty  accurate  and  thorough  job  of  diag 
nosis  on  your  heart  with  just  his  head,  U 
hands,  his  stethoscope  and  his  sharp 
trained  ear.  If  your  doctor  says,  "There' 
a  little  murmur  but  nothing  to  worr 
about,"  he  means  just  what  he  says. 

High  altitudes  are  not  nearly  as  bad  fo 
people  with  heart  disease  as  most  of 
think.  Unless  the  heart  is  really  bad! 
damaged  most  people  with  heart  diseas 
can  fly — as  passengers — or  vacation  in  th 
mountains.  This  is  also  true  of  exercisi 
Dr.  White  thinks  one  of  the  best  exercis* 
for  people  of  all  ages,  even  those  wit 
mild  heart  disease,  is  leisurely  stair  climl 
ing — remember  your  fictitious  mother-ii 
law? 

Raising  the  arms,  reaching  for  things  ( 
hanging  curtains  is  not  bad  for  the  hear 
Neither  is  lying  on  the  left  side;  you  ju 
feel  your  heart  beating  then  because  yc 
are  lying  on  it.  Aspirin  is  not  bad  for  ti 
heart.  Alcohol  in  moderation  is  not  b; 
for  the  heart  and  neither  is  smoking  unle 
you  find  you  are  particularly  sensitive 
tobacco. 

But  what  is  probably  bad  for  the  hea 
and  general  circulation  is  overeating, 
any  age,  to  the  point  of  getting  really  fi 
and  sitting  around  and  letting  your  mu 
cles  get  flabby  is  almost  as  bad.  That  m; 
be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  increase  in  hij 
blood    pressure    and    coronary    disea 
among  young  businessmen  who  have  bei 
athletic  in  college.    Your  heart,  you  se 
is  only  part  of  your  circulatory  systei 
The  diaphragm  which  rises  and  falls  rig  fnoi 
under  your  heart  with  every  breath  is 
important  help  in  pumping   your   blo( 
back  to  your  heart,  and  so  are  all  yo 
body   muscles,   which,   as   they  contra 
squeeze  the  veins  and  help  to  push  t 
blood  along  back  to  the  heart  too.   So 
you  never  exercise  to  the  point  of  havi 
to  breathe  deeply,  if  your  muscles  get 
flabby  that  they  don't  help  out  the  veil 
your  heart  will  have  just  that  much  mc 
to  do. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  the  war  m 
claim  a  few  high  blood  pressure  and  coi 
nary  disease  casualties  that  might  oth' 
wise  have  lived   a   bit   longer,  they  v 
probably  be  nothing  compared  to  the  he 
casualties  it  may  prevent  with  its  rati( 
ing  of  butter  and  eggs  and  cream  and  suj 
and  gasoline  and  rubber.    If  you  ever 
tired  of  thinking  of  your  country  and  yc 
duty  when  you  can't  have  that  second  ) 
of  butter  and  that  whipped-cream  dess« 
if  you  ever  feel  rebellious  when  you  h<' 
to  walk  to  the  corner  store  or  to  the  mov 
think  of  the  good  it  is  doing  that  vital 
tie  pump  inside  of  you  and  take  heart. 
The  End 
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Pre-war  view  of  Plymouth's  half-mile  long  assembly  lines — long  since  changed  to  war  production. 


n  rpHEY  REMEMBER  WELL,  who  find  the 

X  promise  of  quality  on  which   they 

chose  a  Plymouth   has  been  fulfilled  in 

generous  measure.  Plymouth  economy  and 

long  life  are  more  talked  about  in  these 
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^ays  than  ever  before. 
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And  Plymouth  owners  can  well  expect 
CO  that  the  engineering  "know  how"  and 
,,  ligh-precision  manufacturing  technics — 
■''I  Mrhich  produced  a  great  car  for  them — are 
hii  >]:oadly  and  intensively  engaged  today  in 
jy  NAT  production. 

'^^  The  huge  Plymouth  plants,  where  half- 
nc  nile  long  assembly  lines  once  turned  out 
)rt|ipwards  of  600,000  great  cars  a  year,  are 


now  vast  volume  production  centers  con- 
tributing heavily  to  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion's many  important  war  contracts. 

Foundation  of  the  saying  "Plymouth 
Builds  Great  Cars"  was  the  fact — proven 
among  some  three  million  Plymouth 
owners.  The  reputation  follows  these  cars 
where  they  are  sought  today  by  second, 
third,  fourth-hand  buyers.  The  reputation 
is  remembered  when  people  talk  about 
the  new  car  they  will  buy  after  the  war. 

Meanwhile,  present  Plymouth  owners 
are  fortunate  in  the  nationwide  service 
and  parts  availability  through  Plymouth 
dealers  everywhere.    Indeed,  car  owners 


of  other  makes,  too,  are  securing  compe- 
tent service  from  those  Plymouth  dealers. 

And  meanwhile,  the  thought — "Plym- 
outh Builds  Great  Cars" — has  so  many 
living  representatives  on  the  streets  and 
highways,  so  many  devoted  witnesses 
among  the  public  that  even  several  years 
of  building  tank,  airplane  and  cannon 
assemblies,  and  no  cars,  in  the  Plymouth 
plants  could  not  obliterate  its  meaning  in 
the  automotive  world — nor  the  promise  it 
holds  with  peace. 

PLYMOUTH.   .Z)it;£5ion  of 

Chrysler  Corporation 

WAR    BONDS    ARE    YOUR    PERSONAL    INVESTMENT    IN    VICTORY 
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Tune  In!  CAN   YOU  TOP  THIS  —  Saturday  Night  — NBC  Network 


to  Benfield,  a  thousand  years  ago.  Tom 
commented,  putting  her  in  the  car,  "One 
of  the  prettiest  girls  who  ever  gladdened 
these  old  eyes,  dear." 

She  asked,  "Woollcott  speaking?  Thanks 
very  much.  Golly,  it's  hot  tonight  ...  I 
understand  Nelda  is  leaving  for  South- 
ampton when  this  announcement  business 
is  over  .  .  ." 

"Is  she?  My  people  will  be  there,"  said 
Tom,  "in  the  stuffiest  house  you've  ever 
seen,  unless  it's  the  town  mausoleum.  I 
suppose  I'll  go  down  week  ends,  whenever 
I  can,  and  of  course  Tony  will  be  at 
Herons'." 

"What  do  the  Herons  do  with  the  Con- 
necticut house?" 

"Oh,  that's  one  of  those  week-end  pieds 
a  terre,"  said  Tom,  laughing.  "Autumn, 
spring,  or  a  run  up  now  and  then  for 
skiing,  when  they  aren't  in  Palm  Beach. 
The  Southampton  place  isn't  large,  but  it's 
a  honey.  The  old  man  likes  his  fishing, 
golf  and  surf  bathing.  The  Connecticut 
jernt  is  really  Mrs.  Heron's  baby." 

"Why,"  asked  Linda,  "do  people  find 
it  necessary  to  live  in  so  many  houses?" 

"Well,  for  one  thing,"  said  Tom,  "it 
affords  them  a  topic  of  conversation.  'You 
know,  my  dear,  I  have  to  open  the  Florida 
place  and  close  the  Long  Island  shack  and, 
of  course,  ruii  up  to  Connecticut  to  talk 
about  the  storm  windows'.  .  .  It's  going  to 
be  a  little  more  difficult,"  he  added,  "to 
maintain  all  these  dilatory  domiciles,  what 
with  domestic  servants  deciding  defense 
work's  the  thing,  the  draft  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  not  to  mention  taxes.  By  the  way,  did 
I  tell  you  you  are  looking  very  pretty  to- 
night?" 

"Yes,"  said  Linda,  "you  did,  and  thank 
you  again." 

He  said,  "You  couldn't  by  any  chance 
be  falhng  in  love  with  me,  could  you?" 

"Perish  the  thought,"  Linda  answered 
cheerfully. 

"That's  funny,"  he  said.  "I  thought  I 
was  just  your  type." 

They  reached  their  destination,  and 
Linda  waited  in  the  lobby  while  Tom 
wrestled  with  the  problem  of  parking.  He 
ended  by  putting  the  car  in  a  West  Side 
garage  and  taxiing  furiously  to  the  St. 
Regis. 

When  he  returned,  Linda  was  talk- 
ing to  Peg  and  Rix  Anderson.  Only  Peg, 
with  her  blue-black  hair,  dark  skin  and 
gray  eyes  could  have  managed  to  wear  a 
bright  sheer,  startling  in  line  and  color. 

THEY'D  arrived  almost  as  soon  as 
Linda,  and  Rix  had  hailed  her.  He'd 
said,  as  if  delighted,  "Linda  .  .  .  this  is 
luck."  He'd  added,  "Don't  I  recognize 
that  dress  .  .  .  ?  It's  very  attractive." 

He  spoke,  doubtless,  without  thinking 
why  and  how  he  recognized  it,  for  almost 
as  soon  as  he  had  asked  the  question,  he 
looked  disturbed,  and  Peg  said,  with  the 
ease  of  a  knife  sliding  into  butter,  "You 
should,  darling.  YoU  selected  the  color,  and 
I  had  the  dress  made  for  her." 

She  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
Linda  said  lightly  and  quite  without  ef- 
fort, "That's  the  one,  Rix . . .  from  the  well- 
remembered  trousseau.  Don't  look  so 
upset.  I  don't  feel  the  least  compunction 
—or  nostalgia — wearing  it." 

"Lord,"  he  said,  with  a  rueful  smile,  "I 
certainly  put  my  foot  in  it  this  time,  didn't 
I — ?" 

"Why?"  asked  Linda.  "Aren't  you  be- 
ing a  little  self-conscious  about  the  whole 
thing?" 

She  was  certainly  not  self-conscious. 
Rix  Anderson  felt  a  curious  admixture  of 
relief  and  chagrin.  He  said,  "She's  a  good 
sport,  isn't  she,  Peg?" 

"Wonderful,"  said  Peg,  "and  that  re- 
mark was  certainly  not  Emily  Post  either." 

"Oh,  you  two,"  said  Linda,  and  her  tone 
was  much  as  it  once  had  been,  half  af- 
fectionate, half  tolerant,  "you're  being 
very  silly.  Why  don't  you  go  up  to  the 
party?   Tom's  probably  having  difficulty 
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parking;  he'll  be  along  any  time  now.  I'll 
wait  here.  .  .  ." 

"You  and  Yorke,"  began  Rix,  rally- 
ing ..  . 

She  interrupted,  smiling,  "No  specula- 
tions. There's  a  columnist  under  my  chair. 
After  all,  Tom's  rather  well  known." 

He  looked  at  her  with  bewildered  ad- 
miration. 

"You've  come  a  long  way,"  he  com- 
mented. 

"Isn't  that  Dietrich?"  Linda  asked  Peg. 
"Look — going  into  the  elevator  ...  Of 
course  it  is.  I  didn't  know  she  was  in 
town." 

They  were  still  discussing  celebrities 
and  the  cinema  when  Tom,  panting,  ar- 
rived. He  greeted  the  Andersons,  and 
seized  Linda's  arm  firmly.  "The  car'i 
halfway  back  to  the  club  but  it  couldn't 
be  helped.  Let's  go.  I  don't  believe  we're 
late  at  that,"  he  said. 

They  were  almost  the  last  to  arrive.  In 
the  cocktail  lounge  off  the  roof,  Nclda 
greeted  them,  smiling,  with  Tony,  looking 
very  brushed,  polished  and  proud,  and  her' 
parents  beside  her.  Linda  had  met  the 
older  Herons  on  a  prior  occasion  and  liked 
them  both,  the  big  bluff  man  with  tbe{ 
leonine  head  and  the  older,  small,  softer 
edition  of  Nelda  who  was  Nelda's  mother, 
her  gold  head  turned  prematurely  plati-, 
num,  but  the  fine  skin  as  clear  as  ha{ 
daughter's. 


DINNER  was   lavish,  and   the  guests 
were  many,  reminiscent  of  other  days 
There  were  souvenirs  of  the  occasion  .  . 
heart-shaped  compacts  for  the  women,  with 
A.  D.  and  N.  H.  reproduced  across  them  ir 
Nelda's  small,  square  handwriting.  There 
were  cigarette  holders  for  the  men.   Thi 
enormous  table  was  banked  with  flowen_ 
and  there  was  enough  champagne,  as  Tonr  J? 
remarked,  to  launch  a  two-ocean  navy.         "■ 

Dancing  with  Tony,  Linda  asked,  "An 
you  as  happy  as  you  look?" 

"More  so.  Do  you  think  an  idiotic  grb 
becomes  me?"  he  inquired  anxiously 

"Very  much.  Who's  that  dark  man  will 
the  httle  beard  who  sat  opposite  me 
didn't  catch  his  name." 

"Doctor  Benning  .  .  .  he's  the  big  she  JJ' 
psychiatrist,"  said  Tony,  "an  old  friem 
of  the  Herons.   He's  alleged  to  have  tb 
best  brain-side  manner  in  Manhattan. 

Linda  giggled.   Tony  was  fun.   He  de 
manded,  his  arm  tightening  around  hei  JJ" .' 
"Having  a  good  time,  youngster  .  .  .  ? 

"Swell,  but  I  wish  it  were  Saturday  nig^ 
I  hate  to  stagger  into  the  office  tomorrov^ 
all  hung  over,"  she  said.  "This  sort  c 
shindig  isn't  good  for  the  working  womai' 
You  know,  Cinderella  and  all  that.  V 
wake  up  with  my  mind  full  of  mice 

"Did  you  come  with  Tom?" 

"Yep.    Why?" 

"Looks  as  if  it  were  getting  serious 
He  added,  "I  couldn't  do  anything  aboi 
the  Andersons.  Nelda  Ukes  them  a  l 
and  so — " 

"Don't  bother,"  said  Linda.  She  tilti 
her  head  to  look  up  at  him  and  her  ey 
were  as  clear  as  a  child's.  "I — well,  F 
wholly  over  the  hump,  thanks  to  that  su 
den  encounter  at  Heroncrest  .  .  .  ai 
thanks  to  you,  too.  It's  all  washed  up, 
don't  give  it  another  thought.  Peg  evi 
came  to  see  me  the  other  afternoon,  at  t 
club.  We're  the  best  of  friends,"  said  Lini 
mendaciously.  .  .  . 

He  said,  "I  don't  believe  it." 

"How  discourteous.  Them's  fighd 
words.   Why?" 

"You're  not  the  sort  of  girl  who  gi 
over  things,"  he  said,  rather  awkward 
"I  mean,  as  soon  .  .  ." 

"My  dear  Tony!"  said  Linda  tolerant 
"You  haven't  the  remotest  idea  what  » 
of  girl  I  am." 

He  looked  down  at  her  for  a  mome 
"Maybe  you're  right,"  he  said  slowly. 

"I  decided,"  said  Linda,  "that  carryi 
a  torch  didn't  suit  me.  In  the  first  pla 
too  much  heat  and  darned  little  light 
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prefer  fireflies,  all  light  and  no  heat.  I'm 
no  blues  singer,"  she  told  him,  "and  be- 
sides, I'm  having  too  good  a  time.  What- 
ever happened  has  happened.  I  can't  undo 
it,  but  I  can  go  on  from  there,  can't  I? 
I'd  be  silly  not  to — as  staying  in  one  place, 
marking  time,  gets  you  nowhere  fast. 
Maybe  you  were  right  about  one  nail 
diiving  out  another.  Maybe  what  hurt  me 
most  was  my  pride — " 

"And  I  don't  believe  that,  either,"  he 
said  firmly. 

"What  a  fruitless  discussion,"  she  mur- 
mured. "Skip  it.  I'm  much  more  inter- 
ested in  you  and  your  gal.  And  the 
music's  stopping." 

nT  WAS  on  the  cards  that  she  would 
dance  with  Rix  before  the  evening  was 
»ver.  A  week  or  so  ago  the  thought  of  his 
;nns  about  her — they  had  danced  so  much 
Mgether,  and  beautifully — would  have  ter- 
ified  her.  Now  she  didn't  mind.  Not  in 
the  least.  She  told  herself  that  firmly  when 
;he  rose  and  looked  at  his  smiling  eyes. 
Jut  some  trepidation  remained  until  the 
irms  were  close  about  her.  She  said  to 
lerself  in  astonishment:  Why,  I  feel  noth- 
ng,  absolutely  nothing  .  .  .  And  it  was 
rue. 

He  asked,  "Dare  I  say,  'This  is  like  old 
imes?' " 

"Well,  not  quite,"  she  said,  smiling. 

He  said,  "Peg  .  .  .  she  was  out  of  turn, 
wasn't  she,  going  to  see  you?" 

"Why?"  asked  Linda.  "We  are  more  or 
ess  civilized,  aren't  we?  Though  some- 
imes,  when  I  see  the  newspaper  headlines, 
doubt  it." 

"Linda,  have  you  really  forgiven  me?" 
le  asked,  soberly. 

"In  the  sense  you  mean,  there  was  noth- 
ng  to  forgive,  Rix,"  said  Linda.  "If  I 
bought  so  for  a  time,  it  was  my  vanity 
peaking.  You  couldn't  help  falling  in  love 
vith  someone  else.  I  don't  think  you  were 
ver  very  much  in  love  with  me,  now  that 

look  back  .  .  ." 

"But  I  was,'  he  protested. 

"You  didn't  know  your  own  capacity," 
he  said,  smiling.   "With  us,  it  was  just  a 

tuestion  of  did  he  fall  or  was  he  pushed, 
ushed,  I  think,  by  propinquity,  our  fami- 
ies'  intimacy,  and  the  fact  that  from  the 
ime  I  was  knee-high  to  a  hoptoad  every- 
me  thought  of  me  as  your  girl.  Sugges- 
Son,  I  think.  Just  ask  Doctor  Benning 
bout  it." 

"Who  the  heck  is  he?" 

"A  fellow  guest,"  she  said.  "One  of  the 
nedicos  who  deal  with  strange  things 
ike  the  power  of  suggestion  and  behavior 
atterns,  to  say  nothing  of  conditioning 
nd  complexes.  I  danced  with  him  a  while 
lack.  He's  very  interesting.  I'm  busy 
lanning  a  nervous  breakdown,  as  he's 
ery  attractive  as  well." 
*     "Linda,  I  don't  rive  a  hoot  about  what's- 


his-name.  If  you  knew  how  I  felt  when  I 
saw  you  at  Nelda's." 

Did  she  imagine  it  or  had  his  voice  al- 
tered as  he  spoke  Nelda's  name? 

"I  know,"  she  said.  "I  felt  a  little  odd 
myself.  But  it's  all  over  now.  Meeting 
you,  again,  was  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  me." 

"Why?"  he  asked  after  a  moment. 

"Because  it  proved  how  utterly  foolish 
I  was,  in  being  afraid  that  I  might  meet 
you.  There's  nothing  like  having  what 
you  fear  most  happen.  Then  there's  noth- 
ing more  to  be  afraid  of,  Rix,  and  you  see 
how  groundless  your  fears  were  all  along. 
It's  as  if  a  child  woke  in  the  dark  and  saw 
an  unknown  shape  and  shrank  from  it. 
But  when  daylight  comes  he  sees  it's  just 
a  piece  of  furniture  long  familiar  to  him 
and  90  not  in  the  least  frightening." 

"What  a  flattering  comparison,"  said 
Rix.   "Look  here,  Linda." 

"No,"  she  said  firmly.  "Look  at  Tony 
and  Nelda."  They  were  dancing  close  to 
them,  and  Nelda  saw  them  and  smiled  her 
slow,  provocative  smile,  and  Tony  beamed 
blissfully.  But  his  eyes  were  a  little  anx- 
ious. Well,  bless  his  heart,  thought  Linda, 
he's  still  worried  about  me. 

She  said  aloud,  as  they  lost  Tony  and 
his  partner  in  the  crowd,  "They're  such  an 
attractive  couple,  don't  you  think?" 

"Oh,  sure,"  said  Rix  carelessly.  "Not 
that  Tony's  much  to  look  at,  but  he's  a 
good,  sound  guy." 

"No,"  said  Linda,  "he  isn't  as  hand- 
some as  Tom  Yorke  of  course,  nor  you." 
She  smiled  at  him,  amused  at  his  reaction. 
"You  were  always  a  little  too  good-look- 
ing," she  added  critically,  "which  would 
have  become  a  great  anxiety  to  me  after 
a  while.  It  must  be  terrible  to  be  com- 
pelled to  compete  with  one's  husband  in, 
and  for,  the  mirror—" 

"I  like  that!"  said  Rix,  annoyed. 

"Good,"  said  Linda  serenely.  "But  Peg 
can't  have  any  such  worry,  as  she's  by  far 
the  prettiest  woman  at  this  party.  She's 
even  handsomer  than  Nelda  .  .  .  because 
her  type  lasts  longer.  Blondes,"  stated 
Linda,  "fade." 

"You  are  a  cat,"  said  Rix.  "By  any 
chance  are  you  a  little  miff'ed  because 
Tony  Dennison  is  now  officially  Nelda's?" 

"Nope,"  said  Linda,  "I'm  not.  One  thing 
for  which  I  am  very  grateful  to  you,  Rix, 
is  that  you  set  up  a  sort  of  immunity  in 
me  .  .  . 

"To — other  men?"  asked  Rix,  almost 
mechanically.  This  was  the  sort  of  line  to 
which  his  responses  were  automatic. 

"Wrong  again.  Not  other,  but  all.  Take 
it  or  leave  it,"  she  said.  "Maybe  it's  rank 
flattery  but  I'm  grateful  just  the  same." 

He  said,  "T  don't  know  just  how  you 
mean  that,  Linda.  Mother  and  Father 
are  going  to  be  in  town  next  week.  Some- 
how she's  persuaded  him  to  see  me.    If 
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If  you  own  an 

You'll  iiiid  Renew-Points  ideal  for  keeping  your  Ester- 
biook  Fountain  Pen  in  tip-top  form  for  the  duration. 
You  can  replace  worn  or  damaged  points  yourself. 
But  remember,  Renew-Point  production  is  limited  and 
the  demands  on  your  dealer  are  greater  than  ever.  Give 
him  time  if  he  does  not  have  your  number  in  stock — he 
vnll  get  it  for  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
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"Thank  goodness  for  that  nasty  disposition.  Nobody  will  steal  her  from  us 
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you  need  a  new 

Only  limited  quantities  of  new  Esterbrook  Pens 
ore  being  made,  in  accordance  with  War  Pro- 
duction Board  regulations.  If  you  need  a  new 
pen,  you'll  tind  that  a  new  Esterbrook  —  with  an 
E^sterbrook  Precision  Renew-Point — will  give  you 
the  right  point  for  the  way  you  write !  But  remem- 
ber— war  conditions  may  limit  your  stationer's 
ability  to  fill  your  order  immediately. 

WRITING  IS  FIGHTING 

Before  the  war,  Esterbrook  was  the  world's  lead- 
ing business  pen.  Today  Esterbrook  is  the  war 
business  pen  —  doing  its  part  in  war  industries 
and  in  Government  war  agencies.  Demands  from 
these  sources  are  great.  If  your  stationer  can't 
fill  your  order  immediately,  don't  forget  that  he' 
must  supply  these  high  priority  war  orders  first. 
He'll  fill  your  order  as  soon  as  possible. 
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you — if  you'd  come  to  see  them — have 
dinner  with  us  at  the  flat  or  something, 
it  would  be  generous  of  you,  for  it  would 
help  me  a  lot." 

"I've  just  said  I  was  grateful  to  you," 
she  mused  aloud  .  .  .  "Of  course  I'll  come. 
Not  that  I  care,"  she  said  frankly,  "whether 
you  and  your  father  are  reconciled  or  not, 
as  far  as  you  are  concerned.  But  I  care  for 
your  mother's  sake.  She  doesn't  deserve 
this  situation,  Rix.  And  she  adores  you. 
It  hasn't  been  easy  for  her,  I  know.  Tell 
Peg  to  call  me  up  or  send  me  a  card  or 
something  and  I'll  turn  up  and  convince 
them  that  everything's  just  dandy  .  .  ." 

"I  don't,"  he  said  cautiously,  "like  your 
tone  .  .  ." 

She  said,  "Because  it  hurts  your  vanity 
to  think  that  I  am  all  over  it,  doesn't  it? 
Well,  I  can't  help  that,  Rix,  thank  heaven." 

He  said,  "Funny  thing,  I  used  to  think  I 
knew  you  better  than  anyone  in  the  world. 
And  I  went  on  thinking  so,  right  up  until 
I  saw  you  again.  Tonight,  I'm  more  con- 
fused than  ever." 

"Confusion  .  .  ."  began  Linda  gravely. 

THE  music  slid  to  a  smooth,  sweet 
close,  and  they  went  back  to  their  table. 

Later,  she  saw  him  dancing  with  Nelda. 
He  wasn't  much  taller  than  the  girl,  but 
tall  enough.  The  dark  head  was  close  to 
the  golden  head.  They  waltzed  perfectly 
together,  with  a  lovely  unity  of  step  and 
fluid  motion.  Linda,  with  Doctor  Benning 
sitting  beside  her,  watched  them,  and  Ben- 
ning said,  idly,  "Now  there's  a  rather  ideal 
couple  .  .  ." 

"Rix  Anderson,"  she  asked,  "and 
Nelda?" 

"Is  that  his  name?  Attractive  young 
man,"  commented  the  doctor,  "with  a  very 
beautiful  wife  who  looks  like  a  slumber- 
ing volcano." 

"Yes,"  said  Linda,  "Peg  does,  rather." 
She  added.  "I've  known  them  a  long  time." 

"I've  known  Nelda  since  she  was  born," 
said  Benning.  "I'm  old  enough  to  be  her 
father.  There  was  a  time  when  I  wanted 
very  much  to  marry  her  mother.  I  was  a 
struggling  young  intern  in  those  days  and 
Heron  came  along,  too  soon."  He  smiled. 
"I'm  Nelda's  godfather,  however,"  he  went 
on,  "and  have  always  been  fond  of  her. 
I  very  much  hope  that  she  will  be  happy  in 
this  proposed  marriage." 
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Linda  asked  carefully,  "You  don't  like 
Tony  Dennison?" 

Doctor  Benning's  bright,  dark  eyes  were 
thoughtful.  He  said,  "My  dear  girl,  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean  to  give  you  that  er- 
roneous impression.  I  like  him  enormously 
— the  little  I've  seen  of  him.  He's  a  very 
fine  type  .  .  .  one  of  which  this  country 
can  be  proud,  and  which  it  will,  one  day, 
sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  majority." 

She  asked,  "Which  means  you  think 
we'll  get  into  this  war?" 

"I  believe  there's  no  doubt  of  it,"  he  said 
gravely,  "as  the  world  has  become  some- 
thing of  a  madhouse." 

She  said,  "I — I  don't  like  to  think  about 
it  .  .  .  But  you  were  talking  about  Nelda, 
Doctor." 

He  said,  "Was  I?  Speculating  aloud, 
perhaps.  She  needs  a  very  firm  hand  on 
the  reins,  a  hand  almost  ruthless.  I  doubt 
if  young  Dennison  possesses  the  quality." 
He  shrugged.  "Still,"  he  added,  "I  have 
made  a  wrong  diagnosis  before  this  and 
the  emotion  we  term  love  is  a  marvelous 
thing  ...  as  unexpected  as  hghtning  from  a 
blue  sky,  as  uncertain  as  April  weather,  as 
incalculable  as  the  woman  who  arouses 
it  in  a  man  .  .  ."  He  smiled,  "You're  a 
very  good  listener."  He  went  on,  "And  ail 
men  in  my  particular  branch  of  the  medi- 


cal profession  enjoy  talking  about  them- 
selves because  so  much  of  their  work  is 
spent  in  hearing  others  talk." 

"You  weren't  talking  about  yourself," 
said  Linda. 

"Yes,  I  was.  I  was  theorizing,  a  form 
of  ego.  I  see  that  a  redheaded  gentleman 
is  bearing  down  on  us  with  blood  in  his 
eye.   And  the  music  has  started." 

Linda  rose,  smiled  at  Benning  and  was 
taken  into  Tom  Yorke's  arms.  He  de- 
manded, "What  gives  here?  Were  you  get- 
ting a  little  psychoanalyzing  free  of 
charge?  He  looks  like  a  guy  who'd  enjoy 
his  work." 

"Maybe  I  ought  to  consult  him,"  said 
Linda,  "except  that  I  don't  much  want 
to  know  any  more  about  myself  than  I 
do  .  .  ." 

LATER  in  the  powder  room,  she  encoun- 
j  tered  Peg  making  a  new  mouth  for 
herself  and  scowling  into  the  mirror. 

"Having  a  good  time?"  asked  Linda, 
sitting  down  beside  Jier. 

"Rotten,"  said  Peg.  "Champagne  makes 
my  head  ache." 

Linda  yawned.  She  said,  "It's  late  and 
I  work  for  a  living.  I'll  drag  Tom  away 
from  Nelda's  post  ebutante  pals  and  we'll 
get  going." 


"It's  nice  here  except  we're  bothered  a  great 
deal    with    cars    wanting    to    get    through"  reaker  keller 


"I'll  stay  here,"  said  Peg  viciously,  "anc 
watch  Rix  make  a  fool  of  himself.  Wha 
else  can  I  do?" 

Linda  powdered  her  nose.  She  com 
mented,  "I  don't  know  why  I  bother.  Pu 
on  your  face,  take  it  ofl^,  put  it  on  again 
Too  silly.  It's  a  wonder  women  have  an] 
skin  left." 

"You  don't  want  to  talk  about  Rix  an 
Nelda,"  Peg  accused  her. 

Linda  swung  around.  She  said,  "I  don' 
want  to  talk  about  anyone  when  it's  nont 
of  my  business." 

"Well,  it's  mine,"  said  Peg.  "I  was  danc 
ing  with  someone  ...  I  don't  even  kno\ 
the  man's  name.  He  was  a  disgusting  oli 
boy  .  .  .  And  we  stood  there  politti 
clapping  for  the  encore  and  he  was  askin 
for  my  telephone  number — I  bet  he  has 
honey  of  an  address  book — and  Rix  an 
Nelda  stood  there  too  and  didn't  even  loo 
around  and  I  heard  him  say,  'But  you  can 
do  this  to  me,  Nelda,  you  can't.'  And  sli 
said,  'I  have  to,  Rix  .  .  .  Please  trust  rrn 
it's  the  better  way,  it  will  be  all  right.  Ju 
be  patient.'  There's  a  word  for  that  kin 
of  woman,"  she  said  bitterly. 

She  met  Linda's  eyes  in  the  glass,  an 
flushed.    She  said,  "I  suppose  you  thin! 
there's  a  word  for  me,  too?" 

"Several,"  said  Linda  mildly,  "and  or 
of  them's  idiot.  You're  unduly  apprehei 
sive,  I  think  ..." 

"Which  is  all  you  know  about  it .  .  ." 

Linda  rose.  She  said,  "I'll  find  Tom  ar 
demand  to  be  taken  home.   Rix  spoke 
me  about  his  parents'  imminent  arrival, 
promised  to  be  on  deck  when,  and  if,  y( 
want  me  and  if  you  think  it  will  help  ma; 
ters.  I  know  you  don't  care  especially.  B 
Aunt  Alice  cares  and  she's  the  one  I 
interested  in.  Peg.  If  it  is  possible  for  R 
and  his  father  to  be  reconciled,  then  I'll  ( 
all  I  can,  for  his  mother's  sake." 

"I  can't  see  why,"  began  Peg. 

"No,"  said  Linda,  "I  suppose  not.  I 
just  that  I  find  it  more  difficult  than 
thought  to  eradicate  Benfield  and  the 
loyalties  completely.  Next  to  my  motb 
I  love  Aunt  Alice  more  than  any  worn 
in  the  world.  And  if  you  were  wise,  P( 
you'd  be  friends  with  her." 

"Benfield  isn't  in  my  blood,"  said  Peg. 

"No,"  agreed  Linda,  "that's  been  qu 
apparent  all  along,  hasn't  it?" 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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Then  the  life  of  Mr.  William  Joseph 
Eudy  Arthur,  his  full  name,  caved  in  all 
around  him.  The  Army  discovered  Onslow 
County  and  dumped  $  1 6,000,000  into  Camp 
Davis,  an  antiaircraft  Coast  Artillery  place 
accommodating  about  20,000  men.  The 
Marines  landed  in  Jacksonville  and  started 
the  greatest  Marine  base  in  the  world  at 
Camp  Lejeune.  Camp  Davis  had  been 
a  bit  far  from  Jacksonville,  but  the  Ma- 
rines were  right  on  the  doorstep — and 
they  poured  in  by  the  thousands. 

"Billy,"  they  were  saying,  almost  before 
he  could  get  his  fishing  rod  put  reluctantly 
away,  "get  us  out  50,000  of  these  laundry 
tickets  by  Monday,  will  you?  We'll  need 
25,000  pay  sheets  for  the  sergeants.  And, 
Billy,  those  stamps  and  pads — what  about 
them?" 

The  newspaper  is  his  pride,  however, 
and  he  does  his  twice-a-week  column  with 
all  the  attention  of  an  old  master  working 
on  a  miniature.  When  he  answers  the' 
phone  he  generally  says,  "All  right?"  but 
sometimes  varies  it  by  saying,  "News  and 
Views."  He's  proud  of  the  name  and 
prouder  of  the  paper's  slogan:  "The  only 
newspaper  in  the  world  that  gives  a  whoop 
about  Onslow  County." 

He  weighs  84  pounds  and  has  started 
dieting;  he  wears  a  14^  collar  and  his  arms 
are  12^  inches  long.  His  waist  is  28  inches 


and  his  chest  30  inches.  He  is  32  years  old 
and  has  never  married.  He  wears  his  trou- 
sers zoot-suit  style  to  hide  his  game  leg. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  two-fingered  maulers 
of  a  typewriter  in  existence,  averaging  sev- 
enty words  a  minute  when  the  furies  pos- 
sess him.  He  is  an  inveterate  cigarette 
smoker  but  takes  only  two  or  three  puffs 
on  a  new  one  before  throwing  it  away.  He 
owns  his  own  home  and  keeps  house, 
bachelor-style,  with  a  Marine  captain  who 
has  lately  come  back  from  Guadalcanal. 

Billy  is  a  good  cook  but  he  has  one  fail- 
ing— biscuits.  He  can't  do  biscuits;  buys 
them  canned.  He  owns  a  car  but  doesn't 
drive  it  himself.  His  greatest  hobby  next 
to  fishing  is  photography,  which  he  has 
now  turned  into  a  professional  asset  be- 
cause of  his  business. 

When  he  went  up  to  the  legislature  last 
fall,  he  was  put  on  eleven  committees,  the 
most  important  being  the  finance  commit- 
tee, a  good  appointment  for  a  new  mem- 
ber. He  had  no  competition  for  election 
and  probably  can  keep  the  job  forever. 
Help  was  so  short  on  the  paper  that  he 
came  home  over  the  week  ends,  got  out 
an  issue  of  the  paper,  editorial  copy  and 
advertising,  and  was  back  in  Raleigh  on 
Monday  morning. 

"The  big  shots  told  me  the  best  thing  a 
new  member  could  do  was  keep  his  mouth 


shut.  I  did.  I  got  along  all  right.  Spoke 
in  committees,  of  course,  but  not  on  the 
floor." 

He  had  to  use  strenuous  measures  to 
get  the  merchants  of  Jacksonville  accus- 
tomed to  the  idea  of  advertising.  Hitherto, 
they  had  done  nothing  but  distribute  a  few 
handbills.  Billy  worked  out  a  plan  where 
they  got  both  the  advertising  in  the  paper 
and  the  handbills  for  one  price.  That 
convinced  them,  and  when  he  worked  out 
a  deal  to  print  the  Marines'  paper  free 
of  charge  in  return  for  the  privilege  of 
selling  the  advertising,  he  had  no  trouble 
at  all  except  foot  trouble.  He  has  to  race 
around  town  at  a  great  clip  to  keep  up  with 
business.  He  crosses  a  street,  hurls  him- 
self up  over  the  curb  onto  the  sidewalk 
and  careens  along. 

SmaU-Town  Executive 

In  the  office,  he  bangs  his  typewriter, 
handles  printing  business,  answers  the 
phone,  confers  with  constituents  wanting 
political  favors  and  tries  to  keep  peace  be- 
tween the  Marines  and  the  townspeople, 
the  latter  not  being  too  happy  at  having 
their  once  leisurely  life  upset  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Devil  Dogs. 

The  woods  are  gone,  the  use  of  New 
River  is  gone  (a  beautiful  stream  five  miles 


wide  at  one  point),  and  strangers  are  bi 
ing  out  the  old  merchants  with  fabulcl 
offers  and  transforming  the  town. 

In  view  of  all  he  does,  it  is  difRcuItl 
convince  Billy  that  his  stature  has  beei 
handicap  for  him.   He  is  an  entirely  n 
mal  young  man,  with  an  attractive 
sonality  and  friends  by  the  thousands 
first,  one  is  inclined  to  be  embarrassed 
meeting  him,  for  fear  of  showing  pity, 
that  feeling  disappears  almost  immediaU 

When  curious  people  ask  him  his  re 
tion  to  life,  he  says,  "I  suppose  I  could 
around  sermonizing  fortitude  and  brav 
but  I'm  too  busy  to  bother.  I'm  no  he 
I'm  just  healthy.  Look  at  those  legs!  Str( 
as  a  bull.  I'm  agile,  too." 

His  attitude  toward  himself  is  exai 
right.  When  the  draft  board  called  him 
for  classification,  a  young  lady  filled 
his  questionnaire.  He  stood  by  the  \i 
with  his  nose  barely  sticking  up  over 
edge.  She  was  writing  down  the  ansv 
as  fast  as  he  gave  them. 

"Height?"  .  .  .  Billy  told  her. 

"Weight?"  ...  He  told  her. 

"Age?"  ...  He  told  her. 

"Any  distinguishing  marks  or  cha 
teristics?"  she  asked. 

"I  got  a  scar  over  the  right  eye,' 
Billy. 

The  End 
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hey  Float... 


This  is  a  fish-eye-view  of  a  bridge  of  air.  It's 
J  military  bridge— made  of  inflated  rubber 
pontons  over  which  are  laid  metal  road  sections 
-and  it's  buoyant  enough  to  carry  the  heaviest 
tanks  safely  across  deep  rivers. 

Seiberling  is  one  of  the  largest  makers  of  bridge 
X)ntons  for  our  Armed  Forces  .  .  .  and  of  2-man 
jjj  rubber  life  boats,  larger  6-man  reconnaissance 
x>ats  and  big  landing  barges  that  carry  40  fully- 
irmed  troops.  One  remarkable  Seiberling  engi- 
neering development  has  cut  the  curing  time 


of  these  urgently  needed  boats  and  pontons 
from  two  days  to  .^5  minutes!  Seiberling  has 
released  this  marked  manufacturing  advance 
to  the  entire  rubber  industry  to  help  speed  up 
and  improve  production. 

The  men  and  women  who  have  made  the  name 
Seiberling  on  Rubber  like  Sterling  on  Silver  are 
using  all  their  skill  and  ingenuity  to  improve 


and  speed  production  of  many  kinds  of  war 
goods.  After  Victory,  that  same  skill  and 
ingenuity  will  create  the  finest  peacetime  prod- 
ucts that  have  ever  borne  the  Seiberling  name. 

Until  the  war  is  won,  save  rubber  for  Victory! 
Drive  slowly,  keep  your  tires  properly  inflated, 
and  let  your  Seiberling  Dealer  help  you  get  maxi- 
mum mileage.  He's  n^ady  with  expert  service. 


SEIBERLIMG 


Wartime  manufacturers  of  Bullet-Sealed  Tubes  and  Military  Tires  for  our  armed  forces — Bullet-Sealing  Gasoline  Tanks — Rubber  Floats,  Boats  and  Pontons — Rubber 
Parts  for  Gas  Masks,  Airplanjes  and  Tanks.  Also  makers  of  Tires  and  Tubes  for  passenger  cars  and  trucks — Sealed  Air  Tubes — Rubber  Heels,  Soles  and  Mechanical  Goods. 
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Call  'em  "Chicago  pianos,  pom- 
poms or  whatever  you  please.  To 
speed  production  of  such  vital  war 
goods  as  this  air  express  rushes 
tons  of  tools  and  materials  to  every 
production  center  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
to  more  than  60  foreign  countries.  At 
the  same  time  AIR  EXPRESS  works 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  Air  Transport  services  to  sup- 
ply our  fighting  fronts  throughout 
the  world. 


Tomorrow,  this  3-miie-a-minute 
service  will  speed  the  delivery  of 
peacetime  goods  to  every  part  of  our 
better  world  .  .  .  flying  everything 
from  pumps  to  piano  wire,  bric-a- 
brac  to  baby  grands.  ( A  pound  or  a 
ton,  if  it  fits  into  a  plane  it  can  go 
AIR   EXPRESS.) 


^e/s  f^ere  F/^f 


Three  Russian  Women 

Continued  from  page  13 


wagon,  piled  hay  on  top  of  me  and  sent 
me  to  a  farmhouse  a  few  miles  away.  Each 
night  I  would  be  transferred  farther  away 
from  my  village,  farther  away  from  the 
Germans.  Then  I  reached  an  unoccupied 
town  which  had  a  hospital.  The  bullet  had 
gone  through  my  side  and  had  injured  my 
lung,  and  they  didn't  think  I  would  live. 
I  did,  though,  and  then  when  I  was  better 
I  decided  to  join  the  Partisans.  People  in 
our  villages  always  knew  where  they 
could  be  found." 

"Were  you  expert  with  a  gun?"  I  asked. 

She  smiled  faintly.  "1  had  never  held  a 
gun  in  my  hands  before  but  I  soon  learned. 
We  were  usually  behind  the  German  lines. 
We  kept  in  touch  with  the  people  of  the 
occupied  villages.  Sometimes  we  raided 
these  villages.  There  was  a  great  shortage 
of  salt  in  the  Ukraine.-  I- imagine  the  Ger- 
mans sent  it  back  to  their  country.  Once 
we  heard  that  they  had  a  stock  of  salt  in 
a  certain  village.  We  raided  the  village, 
took  the  salt  and  distributed  it  among  the 
people  of  the  neighboring  villages.  We 
were  well  arme.d  but  food,  of  course,  was 
a  problem." 

"How  would  you  get  food?"  I  asked  her. 

"They  put  me  in  charge  of  that,"  she 
said.  "My  wound  was  giving  me  trouble 
and  I  couldn't  go  on  quick  marches.  I'd 
take  a  few  men  and  lie  in  wait  beside  a 
road.  When  a  convoy  of  German  food 
trucks  came  along,  we  would  ambush  them 
and  run  the  loaded  trucks  back  to  our 
headquarters.  We  shifted  headquarters 
every  few  nights.  We  slept  by  day  usually, 
and  fought  by  night." 

"What  was  the  Partisans'  main  job?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "Our  main 
job  was  to  blow  up  railroads  and  bridges. 
We  blew  up  a  lot  of  them,  hindering  the 
German  advance.  They  decided  to  send 
a  good  force  after  us.  We  heard  about  it. 
They  sent  twenty  tanks  into  the  valley 
where  we  were,  but  we  outflanked  them 
and  blew  up  five  of  them  with  hand  gre- 
nades. Then  we  moved  somewhere  else. 
We  were  always  on  the  move." 

Uliana  lived  and  fought  with  the  Parti- 
sans for  nearly  two  years.  She  doesn't 
know  yet  what  happened  to  her  mother 
or  to  her  two  younger  sisters.  She  would 
rather  not  think  about  that,  she  said.  Why 
was  she  in  Moscow?  Uliana  was  a  little 
ashamed  of  it.  Her  old  wound  had  given 
her  a  lot  of  trouble,  so  she  had  been  sent 
to  speciaUsts  in  the  capital.  But  she  would 


be  back  with  the  Partisans  soon,  she  said 
grimly,  and  then,  rather  surprisingly,  she 
lost  her  placidity  and  became  vibrant, 
alive,  dynamic. 

"Do  your  American  women  know  the 
kind  of  beasts  we  are  fighting?"  Her  eyes 
flashed  now  and  she  no  longer  bent  for- 
ward. She  didn't  look  like  any  middle- 
aged  peasant  woman  now.  She  looked 
strong,  vigorous,  filled  with  a  righteous 
hatred  of  the  men  who  had  invaded  her 
country. 

"Do  they  know  that  every  time  Ger- 
mans occupy  a  village  they  hang  or  shoot 
a  group  of  women  just  as  a  lesson  to  the 
others?"  she  said.  "As  a  lesson  to  make 
others  fall  into  line  and  obey  them.  Their 
motto  is,  'Women  and  children  first.'  Yes, 
hang  the  women  and  starve  the  children 
Have  American  women  ever  seen  the  bod- 
ies of  children  who  have  starved  to  death? 
I  have — in  many  villages  of  the  Ukraine." 
Uliana  breathed  heavily  and  put  her  hand 
to  her  side.  She  got  up  and  bowed,  and 
ibere  was  a  certain  majesty  about  this 
stocky  Russian  who  couldn't  quite  stand 
up  straight.  She  walked  out  of  the  roooL 


The  Reward  for  Valor 

Katia  has  chestnut  hair  that  tumbles 
gaily  over  her  forehead,  and  it  is  diffic 
to  resist  the  impulse  to  run  your  hai 
through  it.  Katia  has  gray  eyes 
twinkle  when  she  laughs,  and  she  has  even 
white  teeth  and  a  dimple  in  her  righi 
cheek.  She  has  a  slim  figure  and  sof\ 
hands,  beautifully  cared  for.  She  is  twea 
ty-four  but  looks  younger. 

Katia  wears  the  shining  order  of  th< 
Red  Star,  and  the  gold  and  crimson  of  i 
gleam  against  the  dark  blue  of  her  uni 
form.   She. is  a  lieutenant  and  one  of  th< 
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returned  from  the  Stalingrad  front  to  re 
ceive  another  decoration.  She  has  been  ii 
Moscow  ten  days  and  is  very  bored.  Mos 
cow  must  seem  dull  to  a  pilot  who  ha 
made  160  operational  flights  and  downe< 
six  "certain"  German  aircraft  and  receivci 
credit  for  many  "probables." 

"It  will  be  good  to  get  back,"  Katia  sayjl 
her  gray  eyes  gleaming.  "Moscow  is  nic  ^^ 
but  it  is  no  place  for  a  fighter  pilot  to  be- 
Once  you've  seen  the  ballet  and  heard  tb  '^^ 
opera,  what  else  is  there  to  do  in  Mos  "^'^ 
cow?"  W, 

'You  might  do  this,"  I  suggested.  "Yo 

Hepilo 
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"And  just  when  I  thought  I  was  becom- 
ing self-sufiBcient,  my  tobacco  crop  failed" 
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"How  about  something  nice  in  a  rug,  pal? 
After  buying  a  War  Bond  first,  of  course" 


light  tell  me  the  story  of  how  you  be- 

ame  a  pilot." 

Katia  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Vyazma 

1  the  village  of  Konoplianka.  Her  father 

ied  when  she  was  very  young,  and  her 

lother,  with  five  daughters  to  bring  up, 

ad  a  difficult  time  of  it.   Katia  began  to 

'ork  when  she  was  eight.  She  did  house- 

'ork  for  a  more  prosperous  family  in  the 

illage.   She  had  no  time  to  play,  no  real 

irlhood,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  she 

ver  had  any  dreams.   Her  dismal  future 

as  too  obvious.    Fortune  had  destined 

er  to  be  a  household  drudge. 

Then  came  Stalin's  first  great  innova- 

on — the  collective  farm.   That  meant  a 

reat  deal  to  very  small  farmers.  It  meant 

'    certain  amount  of  security,  for  one  thing. 

Katia  immediately  went  to  work  on  a 

■?  ollective  farm.  Now  life  was  better.   She 

'  ad  friends  of  her  own  age  with  whom  to 

^Ik  and  play,  and  she  was  allowed  to  at- 

;nd  school  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 

Then  one  day  Katia  met  her  destiny. 

he  was  walking  home  from  school  ajid, 

Poking  up,  she  saw  an  airplane.   It  was 

^'  ie   first   plane   she   had    ever    seen.     It 

'''   ^'cled  lazily  above  her  as  though  it  were 

,,  >ere  for  her  special  benefit.   She  stared, 

ascinated. 


a 
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Birth  of  an  Ambition 
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The  pilot  glided  low,  so  that  she  could 
;e  the  graceful  outlines  of  the  plane 
asily,  and  then  he  opened  the  throttle  and 
3ared  away,  leaving  a  singing  heart  be- 
)w.  Katia  told  herself  that  one  day  she, 
)o,  would  fly  an  airplane.  It  was  a 
intastic  ambition  for  a  young  girl  in  an 
bscure  Russian  village  to  harbor,  but 
le  nursed  it,  and  henceforth  everything 
le  did  was  directed  toward  that  one  aim. 
y  now,  Katia's  older  sister  Olga  was 
orking  in  a  Moscow  factory — an  aircraft 
ictory.  Katia  headed  for  the  capital. 
Her  sister  laughed  when  Katia  told  her 
E  her  ambition.  Katia  had  it  all  planned. 
lie  would  work  in  an  aircraft  factory  and 
er  work  would  be  so  outstanding  that 
ley  would  immediately  send  her  to  a  fly- 
ig  school. 

"Everyone  here  is  a  specialist,"  Olga 
lid  the  dismayed  Katia.  "Everyone  has 
sen  to  a  technical  school  to  learn  the  use 
:  precision  instruments.  You'll  have  to 
J  to  school  before  you  can  get  work  in 
1  aircraft  factory." 

Katia  went  around  to  technical  schools, 
lit  found  that,  as  it  was  June,  they  had 
osed  for  the  summer.  Then  she  made  the 
►und  of  factpries  looking  for  any  kind  of 
b.  When  you  apply  for  factory  work  as  a 


pupil  in  Russia,  you  must  fill  out  a  formal 
application.  Among  other  questions,  you 
are  asked,  "What  do  you  want  to  be?" 
Invariably  Katia  wrote  down,  "Pilot." 

One  personnel  manager  grew  impatient. 
"This  is  a  shoe  factory,"  he  said.  "If  you 
want  to  be  a  pilot,  it's  no  place  for  you." 

She  went  back  again  to  her  sister's  fac- 
tory. She  pleaded  for  any  kind  of  job 
at  all.  Her  persistence  was  finally  re- 
warded, and  Katia  was  given  a  job  as 
messenger  between  departments.  Nothing 
mattered  as  long  as  she  could  hear  the 
roar  of  engines  of  planes  landing  and  tak- 
ing off  on  the  airport  which  was  also  part 
of  the  factory. 

Katia  was  a  good  citizen.  She  became 
a  Pioneer  leader — Pioneers  are  much  like 
our  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  organizations.  She 
loved  children  and  she  worked  hard,  all  of 
it  voluntary  unpaid  work.  In  addition,  she 
became  a  member  of  the  Komsol  (Young 
Communist  League),  and  she  attended 
night  school.  But  always  she  kept  sight  of 
her  main  ambition. 

At  the  factory  airdrome,  they  taught 
young  pilots  to  fly.  Katia  never  stopped 
badgering  the  officials  in  charge  to  give 
her  a  chance  and,  finally,  again  perhaps 
impressed  by  her  persistence  or  maybe 
just  tired  out  by  it,  they  reluctantly  al- 
lowed her  to  enroll  in  the  school.  She 
didn't  mind  the  tedious  months  of  ground 
instruction.  Soon  she  would  actually  fly 
in  a  plane. 

Then  the  day  when  she  began  her  dual 
instruction  finally  arrived.  She  proved  an 
apt  pupil,  and  one  spring  afternoon  when 
her  instructor  chmbed  out  of  the  plane,  he 
waved  her  back  and  said  casually,  "Take 
it  up  yourself.  See  what  you  can  do." 

"That  was  the  greatest  moment  of  my 
life,"  Katia  says,  her  gray  eyes  shining.  "I 
took  it,  and  it  oljeyed  me.  It  was  wonder- 
ful to  be  high  above  Moscow  in  a  plane 
that  did  everything  you  told  it  to  do.  I 
landed,  and  it  was  all  right,  but  the  in- 
structor said,  'That  landing  was  probably 
an  accident.  Take  it  up  again.'  And  thank 
goodness,  my  second  landing  was  all  right, 
too." 

From  then  on,  Katia  did  nothing  but 
fly.  She  resented  the  hours  of  darkness 
when  she  couldn't  fly.  and  she  became  a 
good  pilot,  so  good  that  within  six  months 
she  was  acting  as  an  instructor.  About 
this  time,  aviation  clubs  were  springing  up 
all  over  Russia.  She  was  given  a  post  as 
head  instructor  at  one  of  these  clubs.  She 
turned  out  more  than  one  hundred  pilots, 
some  of  whom  became  her  colleagues  in 
her  squadron  at  Stalingrad. 

"Then   one   morning,"   Katia  says,   "I 
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A  dentist's  dentifrice— 

Calox  was  created  by  a  dentist  for  persons  who 
want  the  ulinosi  sparkle  and  briUiance  consistent 
with  utmost  gentleness.  Look  for  these  profes- 
sional features: 

]^  Scrupulous  cleansing.  Your  teeth  have  a 
notably  clean  feel  after  using  Calox. 

2.  Unexcelled  efficiency— even  for  problem 
teeth.  And  Calox  is  a  miracle  of  delicacy. 
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4.  No  mouth-puckering,  medicine  taste.  Con- 
tains no  strong  ingredients.  Even  children 
like  the  cool,  clean  flavor. 

5.  Made  by  McKesson  &  Robbins,  Bridge- 
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professional  drugs. 
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heard  Molotov  tell  us  on  the  radio  that  the 
Germans  had  invaded  us  and  that  we  were 
in  a  state  of  war.  I  said  to  myself,  'Be 
calm.  Be  calm.'  But  it  was  hard  to  be 
calm.  I  knew  now  that  I  wanted  to  be  a 
fighter  pilot.  How?  I  didn't  know.  But 
I  would  become  one." 

And  despite  every  difficulty,  she  did  be- 
come a  fighter  pilot.  She  found  the  speedy 
Yak,  the  best  of  all  Russian  fighters,  not 
much  more  difficult  to  fly  than  the  sport 
planes  she  had  been  flying.  Gunnery  was 
a  little  more  difficult,  but  she  soon  mas- 
tered the  ground  targets  and  finally  the 
targets  towed  in  the  air  by  other  planes. 
She  was  given  her  wings.  Stalingrad  was 
taking  a  bad  beating  in  those  days,  and 
fighter  pilots  were  urgently  needed  there 
to  stop  the  German  bombers.  Katia,  wear- 
ing her  new  dark  blue  uniform  and  her 
new  wings,  was  sent  to  the  Stalingrad 
squadron. 

"Men  laughed  at  first,"  she  said.  "They 
thought  it  a  joke  but  not  a  very  good  joke. 
We  usually  fly  in  pairs,  with  each  pilot 
looking  after  his  partner.  None  of  the 
men  wanted  to  fly  with  me." 

But  discipline  is  discipline,  and  one  of 
them  had  to  accept  her  as  a  flying  mate. 
They  took  off  on  a  reconnaissance  Alight, 
and  when  they  returned  an  hour  later,  her 
partner  smiled  and  cried  out,  "Khorosho," 
which  meant  in  Russja^  "Okay."  She  had 
been  accepted  and  henceforth  she  was  one 
of  them. 

One  Cirl  Against  a  Squadron 

She  got  her  taste  of  battle  very  soon. 
Alone,  she  came  out  of  a  cloud  and  was 
startled  to  see  a  full  squadron  of  German 
bombers  just  below  her.  They  were  head- 
ing for  Stalingrad.  She  really  had  no  right 
to  risk  herself  and  her  plane  against  twelve 
bombers,  but  if  she  didn't,  these  Germans 
might  get  to  Stalingrad  and  drop  those 
eggs.  She  dived,  got  a  German  in  her 
sights  and  pressed  the  little  red  button. 
Smoke  poured  from  the  German  plane  in 
a  lazy  trail,  and  she  zoomed  above  the 
squadron  and  into  a  friendly  cloud.  She 
thought  she'd  try  it  again.  Apparently 
their  fighter  escort  was  very  high.  She 
banked  and  returned  to  attack. 

This  time  she  hit  the  leader,  probably 
hit  his  gas  tank,  for  the  plane  blew  up  in 
an  orange  ball  of  fire.  She  saw  that  the 
remaining  German  planes  were  dropping 
their  bombs.  They  always  did  this  when 
they  anticipated  an  attack  by  a  force  of 
fighters.  She  saw  bombs  burst  harmlessly 
in  white  flowers  of  smoke  on  the  country- 
side below  and  then  she  thought  it  high 
time  to  be  getting  home.  She  went. 

She  had  her  miraculous  escapes  as  all 
pilots  do.  There  was  the  time  when  she 
was  attacked  by  two  Messerschmitt  109Fs, 
an  awfully  good  German  fighter.  She  got 
one  of  them  nicely,  and  then  she  and  the 
remaining  Messerschmitt,  with  the  sky  to 
themselves,  fought  for  twenty-five  min- 
utes— a  long  time  for  a  dogfight.  Each 
tried  to  maneuver  into  good  positions. 
Each  cleverly  averted  and  countered  every 
offensive  trick. 

Finally  Katia  got  him  in  her  sights.  She 
pressed  the  button — and  nothing  hap- 
pened. .She  was  out  of  ammunition.  Well, 
she  would  try  to  make  him  think  she  still 
had  ammunition.  She  circled  and  climbed 
and  dived,  and  then  he  managed  to  get 
behind  her,  and  she  had  a  horrible  moment 
when  she  realized  that  he  was  in  a  beauti- 
ful position.  She  dived.  He  followed,  but 
the  expected  fusillade  didn't  come.  Then 
she  realized  that  he,  too,  had  run  out  of 
ammunition. 

"It  was  very  silly,"  Katia  says  gravely. 
"There  we  were  flying  close  to  each  other 
and  neither  of  us  could  do  anything  about 
it." 

Katia  laughed.  She  had  to  go,  really  she 
did.  She  had  an  appointment — at  the 
Kremlin.  Rather  shyly  she  confessed  that. 
Yes,  she  was  going  to  the  Kremlin  to  be 
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decorated  again.  She  was  to  receive  the 
second  order  of  the  Red  Star,  and  then  she 
would  be  off  to  the  front  again. 

Our  third  Russian  woman  isn't  really  a 
woman  at  all.  She  says  she  is  nineteen. 
She  looks  fifteen.  She  seems  far  too  small 
to  carry  the  long  name  of  Ekaterina  Ste- 
panovna  Novikova  about  with  her,  so  it 
seems  quite  natural  to  call  her  by  her 
diminutive  of  Katiusha,  which  really 
means  Kathie.  Katiusha  always  wanted  to 
be  a  parachutist.  She  did  make  one  jump. 
It  was  from  the  roof  of  her  parents'  farm- 
house in  the  Yaroslavl  region,  and  her 
parachute  was  her  mother's  pet  possession 
— a  silk  umbrella.  The  jump  was  not  ex- 
actly a  success.  The  umbrella  caught  on  a 
shutter,  and  young  Katiusha  (she  was 
eleven  then)  landed  in  very  soft  mud 
which  injured  nothing  but  her  cloihes  and 
her  feelings. 

As  a  youngster,  she  never  liked  dolls  but 
she  did  Uke  dogs.  Katiusha  was  the  fresh- 
est tomboy  in  the  neighborhood  and  at  a 
very  early  age  she  flatly  declared  her  in- 


front,"  Katiusha  wails  now,  "but  it  was 
quite  different." 

She  was  sent  just  outside  of  Moscow 
with  thousands  of  others  who  were  build- 
ing trenches  and  gun  sites.  It  was  hard 
work  even  for  sturdy  little  Katiusha  who 
had  been  brought  up  on  a  farm.  There 
was  an  antiaircraft  battery  near,  and  she 
and  others  were  given  strict  orders  not  to 
go  near  the  battery.  Anyone  who  broke  the 
rule  would  be  brought  up  before  the  com- 
mandant. As  soon  as  she  heard  that, 
Katiusha's  short  legs  carried  her  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  forbidden  zone.  She  was 
immediately  hauled  before  the  stern  com- 
mandant. 

"Why  did  you  go  into  that  section?"  he 
asked. 

"It  was  the  only  way  I  could  think  of  to 
meet  you,  Tovarisch  Commandant,"  Kati- 
usha said  humbly.  "I  am  a  machine  gun- 
ner. I  want  to  go  to  the  front." 

"How  old  are  you?"  he  asked,  finding  it 
hard  to  be  stern. 

"Nineteen,"  she  lied  gravely,  and  when 
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tention  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  Red 
army.  "You're  too  short,"  they  mocked, 
and  that  was  true  enough.  At  twelve,  she 
was  only  a  tiny  thing  with  very  short  legs. 
She  heard  of  some  pills  which  would  make 
her  grow  and  somehow  she  managed  to 
get  a  box  of  them.  The  instructions  said 
to  take  one  every  day.  Katiusha  took 
ten  at  once,  which  sent  her  straight  to 
tiie  hospital. 

From  Rifle  to  Machine  Gun 

Her  parents  moved  to  Moscow  to  find 
work  in  the  factories,  and  Katiusha  went 
to  school.  There  were  shooting  clubs  then 
in  Russia,  and  Katiusha  joined  one.  At 
least  she  would  learn  to  shoot  a  rifle.  She 
did  learn  to  shoot  a  rifle,  and  when  she 
was  sixteen  she  learned  to  shoot  a  ma- 
chine gun.  Like  any  enthusiast,  she 
wanted  to  spread  her  gospel,  and  one  day 
the  school  authorities  were  horrified  to 
hear  shots  in  the  schoolyard.  They  hur- 
ried out  to  find  Katiusha  teaching  her 
young  schoolmates  how  to  handle  a  ma- 
chine gun. 

When  war  came,  sixteen-year-old  Kati- 
usha tried  hard  to  enlist.  "We  have  enough 
men  to  shoot  guns,"  they  told  her,  "but 
we  need  people  on  the  labor  front." 

She  heard  the  magic  word  "front,"  and 
that  was  enough.  She  immediately  en- 
listed in  a  labor  battalion. 

"I  thought  we  were  going  right  to  the 


he  asked  for  her  passport  (all  citizens  carry 
passports  for  identification  purposes)  she 
handed  him  instead  her  certificates  which 
told  of  her  proficiency  with  a  rifle  and 
machine  gun. 

"We  have  plenty  of  machine  gunners," 
the  commandant  told  her,  "but  we  do  need 
nurses.  Will  you  join  us  as  a  nurse?" 

To  get  to  the  front,  Katiusha  would  have 
joined  as  anything.  Luckily,  she  had  stud- 
ied nursing  at  school.  A  group  of  infantry- 
men were  just  leaving  for  the  front. 
Katiusha  went  with  them.  Her  baptism  of 
fire  came  quickly.  They  had  advanced  only 
a  few  miles  when  they  were  dive-bombed 
and  then  strafed  by  low-flying  German 
planes. 

"I  just  stood  there  and  shook  my  fist  at 
the  planes  and  yelled  at  them,"  Katiusha 
says.  "How  I  wished  I  had  a  gun.  All  I 
had  were  bandages.  I  did  what  I  could, 
but  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen 
blood  and  it  was  pretty  awful." 

Closer  to  the  front,  disaster  struck  again. 
A  group  of  German  parachutists  landed 
behind  her  detachment  and  cut  them  off. 
They  had  landed  tanks,  too,  and  for  six 
days  Katiusha's  group  held  out.  There 
was  no  question  now  of  what  she  was  to 
do.  She  crept  out  to  where  a  machine  gun- 
ner had  been,  she  thought,  wounded.  His 
hands  still  clenched  the  handles  of  the  gun 
but  he  was  dead.  Katiusha  disengaged  his 
fingers  and  took  the  gun  in  her  own  hands. 
Henceforth,  she  would  never  be  anything 


but  a  machine  gunner.  This  was  at  Bclyi  i 
the  Smolensk  region  where  fighting  w, 
exceptionally  heavy. 

"I  knew  the  region  well,"  Katiusha  sa> 
smiling,  and   when  Katiusha  smiles,  si 
shows  small  white   teeth  and  wide  bli 
eyes.    Katiusha  has  three  big  freckles 
her  stubby  nose  and  these  make  her  Ic 
even  younger  than  she  is. 

She  was  often  sent  on  reconnaissan 
because  she  knew  the  section  so  well, 
one  of  these  long  forays  she  found  a 
swimming  hole.  She  used  to  visit  it  oft 
to  bathe.  One  day  she  found  a  soldier 
paring  for  a  swim.    She  cried  out,  "Zd 
ova,  tovarisch,"  or  "Hello,  pal,"  but 
answer  was  in  guttural  German,  andj 
went  for  his  gun. 

"I  had  dropped  my  gun,"  Katiusha 
frowning  as  though   reproachmg  her 
for  her  carelessness,  "so  I  reached  into  i 
boot  and  pulled  out  my  knife.    I 
myself  at  him,  and  just  before  he  got  I 
gun,  I  stabbed  him.  He  died  immediately^ 
Katiusha  added  grimly. 

"Was  he  the  first  German  you  ev 
killed?"  I  asked  the  child. 

"Oh,  no,"  Katiusha  said.  "I  had  ke 
track.  He  was  the  sixty-seventh  one  I  h; 
killed." 

The  Return  to  Moscow 


At  the  front,  it  was  kill  or  be  killed,  ai 
killing  became  commonplace  for  ti 
youngster.  Twice  she  was  wounded,  a: 
then  a  third  time  she  was  sent  to  a  hosj 
tal  quite  unconscious  with  a  shell  splint 
in  her  head.  They  found  out  that  she  w 
only  seventeen.  They  told  her  sternly 
go  back  to  Moscow;  they  wanted 
babies  here  at  the  front. 

She  started  for  Moscow  but  made 
detour  to  wind  up  with  a  guerrilla  deta< 
ment  near  Sychevka.  She  spent  five  mon' 
with  the  guerrillas.  During  that  time  i 
killed,  she  says  almost  apologetically,  oi 
twelve  Germans.  Then  she  was  sent 
officers'  school.  The  training  was  ridit 
lously  easy  after  her  practical  experiei 
and,  within  three  months,  she  was  mad 
lieutenant. 

Since  then,  she  has  been  at  the  frt 
constantly.    She  received  the  order  of 
Red  Star  and  has  another  decoration  co 
ing  up.   She  has  seen  the  hardest  fight 
of  the  war  and  took  part  in  the  defe 
of  Kharkov.    The  fighting  was  bitter 
the  western  front  when  the  Russians 
vanced. 

Not  long  ago  Katiusha  and  her  grc 
were  given  orders  to  capture  a  vills 
They  entered  it  and  had  to  capture  ho 
after  house.  Katiusha,  with  grenades 
her  belt,  with  a  revolver  at  her  side 
with  a  Tommy  gun  in  her  hands,  eras! 
into  one  house.  She  swept  the  room  m 
her  gun,  killing  two  out  of  three  Germs 
The  third,  an  officer,  held  up  his  hands 

"I  walked  close  to  him  to  get  his  gi 
Katiusha  says,  "and  then  he  noticed  t 
I  was  a  woman.  He  was  enraged  and 
hit  me  on  the  side  of  my  head.  I  v 
sprawling.  Well,  I  was  pretty  mad,  too 
I  emptied  a  whole  drum  of  bullets 
him  before  he  could  raise  his  gun.  Thi 
seventy  bullets.  Have  you  seen  L 
Hamilton?" 

At  the  moment,  the  film  That  Hami 
Woman  is  the  most  popular  picturi 
Russia.  Katiusha  had  just  seen  it 
would  really  rather  talk  of  how  beau 
Vivien  Leigh  looked  and  how  hands' 
Laurence  Ohvier  was,  than  she  woult 
the  Germans  she  had  killed.  That  was| 
commonplace  part  of  everyday  existe 

"I  have  seen  Lady  Hamilton  t 
times,"  she  said,  and  she  looked  like 
schoolgirl  now  (except  for  her  wc 
stripes  and  her  decorations  and  her  k 
uniform).  "And  now  I'm  going  to  sj 
again.  Then  tomorrow" — she  smiled 
pily — "I'm  going  back  to  the  front.' 

These    are   three  women   of   RussI 
thought  you  might  like  to  meet. 
The  End 
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Aviation  was  Born  December  17,  1903 

JUST  39  YEARS  AGO 


HiGGiNS  Industries  now  moves  into  this  new 
and  fateful  young  industry  unafraid  and  un- 
daunted by  the  tasks  imposed  on  us  but 
deeply  honored  and  impressed.  We  have  no 
idea  that  we  know  all  the  answers  or  that  we 
will  revolutionize  the  industry.  We  do  have 
courage  and  determination  and  we  believe  we 
have  imagination. 

We   bring   to   it   years   of  experience   and 
knowledge    acquired    in    designing   and 
building  boats.  Because 
of  the  high  tempo  now 
required     by     the    de- 
mands of  war  we  hope  to 


catch  up  in  an  art  yet  so  young,  so  embryonic, 
that  there  lives  today  one  of  the  two  men  who 
proved  flight  possible  in  heavier  than  air 
motor-driven  machines.  That  man  is  Orville 
Wright,  who,  with  his  brother,  Wilbur,  elec- 
trified the  world  at  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Caro- 
lina, December  17,  1903.  We  salute  the  one 
and  honor  the  memory  of  the  other. 

And  we  dedicate  the  Higgins  organization  to 
a  maximum  effort  to  supply  ships 
to  be  borne  by  air  as 
we  have  been  supplying 
ships  and  boats  to  be 
borne  by  sea. 
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ter  something.  She's  up  to  her  tricks 
;ain.  She  was  looking  embarrassed,  as 
ough  it  were  hard  to  keep  her  eyes  on 
e  Suddenly  I  remembered  my  back,  and 
e  stiffness  that  makes  me  seem  almost 
me  She  hadn't  seen  me  since  I  came 
ck  from  Spain,  because  she'd  gone  to 
;no  while  I  was  over  there,  fighting.  1 
ought:  She's  got  a  guilty  conscience.  It 
ins  her  to  see  me  now,  and  still  she 
mts  something.  She's  going  to  ask  some- 
ing  more  of  me. 

."All  right,"  I  said.  "I  am  getting  mar 
:d.  This  is  Friday,  and  on  Monday,  Hil- 
garde  and  I  are  going  to  the  little  church 
wntown,  where  Hildegarde  has  gone  all 
r  life.  Doctor  Hammond  is  going  to 
irry  us.  and  his  sexton  will  be  the  wit- 
5s.  Hildegarde  and  the  Stillwells  are 
ming  up  tomorrow  for  the  week  end 
d  I  expect  to  go  back  to  town  with  them 
Sunday  night.  I  don't  know  what  you 
;  trying  to  find  out,  but  does  that  an- 
er  it?" 

'Oh,  Raoul."  she  said.  'Oh,  I'm  so  glad. 
lon't  know  her  well,  of  course,  but  the 
svensons  and  the  Stillwells  like  her. 
id  she's  young  and  beautiful.  I  do  think 
;'s  beautiful,  Raoul." 
"Yeah,  I  think  I'm  lucky,  too,"  1  said. 
I'hy  did  you  come  here?" 
She  stopped  smiling.  "I'm  being  stu- 
i."  she  said.  "I  see  now  that  I'll  never 
inge  you.  You'll  always  feel  this  way 
vard  me." 

started  to  speak,  and  she  said,  "No. 
lit.  I  do  want  to  say  something.  You 
nk  I  divorced  you  quickly  while  you 
re  in  Spain,  and  married  Jim  Corwin. 
lu  think — well,  no  matter  what  you 
nk  I  can't  change  you  now.  It's  too 
e  But  I  want  to  help  you  Let's  put  it 
5  way:  I  owe  you  some  happiness,  and 
ire's  just  one  thing  I  can  do.  I  can  give 
J  back  three  months'  alimony  you  paid 

before  I  married  Jim.  You're  getting 
Tried  now  and  you  need  it.  Fifteen  hun- 
;d  dollars — that's  quite  a  lot  " 

;T  THY  didn't  you  write  me?"  I  asked. 
V\  "You  didn't  have  to  come  here.  I 
ik,  Althea,  that  you  came  here  out  of 
le  whim.  Curiosity,  perhaps.  You  want 
see  how  I  feel  about  it  all.  Is  that  it?" 
)he  got  up  and  started  putting  on  her 
|it    I  stood  watching  her. 

I  didn't  know  you  still  felt  this  way,' 

murmured.  "I  didn't  know  you'd  keep 
ip  this  long." 

'That    sounds    familiar,"    1    said.     "It 
inds  melodramatic,  just  the  way  you 

it.  You're  a  troublemaker.  You  al- 
ys  were.  You  made  trouble  for  me. 
u'll  make  trouble  for  Jim  Corwin.  I'll 
out  and  warm  your  engine  and  turn  the 

around." 

went  to  the  hall  closet  and  put  on  a 

t  and  rubber  boots.    I  got  back  from 

ming  the  engine  and  turning  the  car  in 

driveway.  She  was  sitting  in  the  chair 

h  her  things  on    Her  coat  was  off  her 

ulders. 

I'm  sorry  I  came, "  she  said.  "I  thought 
came,  I  could  persuade  you.   I'd  like 

1  to  think  it  over,  anyway." 

The  answer  is  no,"  I  told  her,  "whether 

ake  it  now  or  later." 
held  each  shoulder  of  the  coat  and 

e  the  sleeves  a  punctilious  jerk,  like  a 

;t.    Then  we  went  out  of  the  house. 

I  I  helped  her  across  the   stiff  white 

ss.    In  the  silence  and  cold,  it  tinkled 

I  broke. 

Are  you  all  right  now?"  I  asked. 

ihe  said  yes,  and  I  slammed  the  car  door 
went  back.  You  didn't  have  to  talk 
that,  I  thought.  You  shouldn't  let  her 
that  you  remember  anything,  or  get 
,  or  let  her  affect  you  in  any  way. 

er  all,  this  is  just  an  old  something  out 


of  the  past — 'way  back,  five  years  back.  So 
what'  So  why  be  like  a  child? 

I  went  to  the  pantry  and  got  a  Scotch 
and  soda.  I  went  in  the  kitchen,  with  Sadie 
following  me,  and  sat  down. 

I  had  my  coat  off  now  and  I  could  put 
my  hand  back  and  feel  the  shrapnel  hole. 
It  was  in  Teruel,  just  before  the  surrender. 
They  were  able  to  get  me  out  in  an  ambu- 
lance. The  hole  was  so  big  nobody  thought 
I'd  live,  and  I  didn't  want  to  live. 

Sitting  here  now,  drinking  the  Scotch 
and  listening  to  the  wind  in  the  trees,  I 
thought:  I'm  lucky.    I'm  well  again,  and 

I  have  everything  now.  Everything  except 

II  n  A- 1  rating  with  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  .And  then  it's  not  like  being  turned 
down  without  having  had  a  go  at  it.  At 
least  I  got  a  whack  at  it.  I  have  Hildegarde 
now.  and  she  understands  everything.  She 
understands  why  I  had  to  go  to  Spain  to 
fight  and  about  how  I  feel  now,  not  able 
to  get  in  the  Army  or  Navy  or  Merchant 


a  plain  brown  hat.  She  had  a  possum  coat, 
like  a  college  girl's.  With  her  apricot-col- 
ored hair  and  that  figure  and  that  skin, 
she  practically  lit  up  the  landscape.  The 
Stillwells  are  my  age,  and  that  isn't  old, 
but  seeing  the  three  of  them  there,  I 
thought:  She's  just  a  kid.  I'm  getting  mar- 
ried to  a  little  kid. 

1SAID  hello  to  the  Stillwells  and  kissed 
Hildegarde  on  the  forehead.  I  think  if 
I'd  kissed  her  difierently,  it  wouldn't  have 
been  such  a  giveaway.  I  saw  the  Stillwells 
give  each  other  a  look,  meaning:  See,  they 
are  engaged.  But  neither  Hildegarde  nor  I 
was  going  to  tell  anybody.  We'd  planned 
to  get  married  first  and  tell  people  after 
ward. 

"It's    really    spring,      Hildegarde    said. 
"Oh,  it's  just  wonderful  to  be  out  here!" 

Hildegarde  sat  in  front  with  me.    "I'm 
glad  you're  here,"  I  said. 

I  reached  out  and  squeezed  her  hand. 


VIRGIL     PARTCH 


Marine.  She  knows  about  my  war  job. 
They  can  use  an  architect  like  me,  and  al- 
though I  sit  at  a  desk.  I  know  I'm  doing 
some  good    She  knows  all  those  things. 

Hildegarde  is  beautiful  to  look  at  and 
she's  got  everything  else.  We  understand 
each  other.  We  know  all  about  each  other 
She's  been  on  a  newspaper  all  her  life, 
from  the  time  she  was  seventeen.  She 
works  on  a  liberal  paper  in  town,  and  she 
believes  everything  that  I  believe  about 
men  and  freedom  and  peace. 

I  thought  to  myself:  I'm  lucky.  Yes,  I'm 
lucky.  I've  had  all  my  bad  luck,  and  now 
here's  my  good  luck.  She'll  be  here  tomor- 
row, and  I'll  see  her.  On  Monday,  we'll 
get  married.  Everything's  going  to  be  all 
right  from  now  on. 

I  was  sitting  there,  petting  Sadie,  twist- 
ing the  topknot  on  her  head.  That  was 
lucky,  I  thought:  Althea  coming  here  to- 
night It  helped  get  rid  of  any  poison  there 
was  left  in  me.  Now  I  can  see  the  thing 
for  what  it  was.  Terrible  excitement  be- 
tween two  people  who  don't  belong  to- 
gether but  who  excite  each  other  like  the 
devil  anyway. 

You  see  it  for  what  it  is  now,  I  thought. 
A  man  can't  go  up  into  ecstasy  and  crash 
down  into  despair  more  than  once  in  his 
life    A  man  has  to  grow  up  in  his  love. 

THE  next  morning,  it  began  to  thaw.  1 
met  Hildegarde  and  the  Stillwells  at 
the  station  just  before  lunch.  Hildegarde 
had  on  a  yellow  and  brown  tweed  suit,  and 


and  we  looked  at  each  other,  smiling.    The 
Stillwells  were  busy  talking. 

"Something  odd  happened  last  night," 
I  said,  keeping  my  voice  down.  "Althea 
came  to  the  farm." 

Hildegarde  looked  at  me  in  surprise. 
Then  she  asked,  "Why  did  she  do  that?" 

"She  said  that  she  was  staying  at  the 
Stevensons,  that  she'd  just  come  over  to 
tell  me  she  wanted  to  pay  back  that  ali- 
mony. I  said  nothing  doing.  I  said,  any- 
way, she  could  have  written  me  a  letter 
But  Althea  has  a  perverted  sense  of  drama. 
She  liked  coming  over.  She  liked  getting 
me  out  of  bed.  Everything  last  night  was 
frozen  and  icy.  I  think  she  liked  that,  too." 

Hildegarde  sat  there,  frowning.  Then 
she  said,  "Don't  let  that  bother  you.  It's 
nothing.   Did  you  accept  the  money?" 

"No."  I  said. 

The  week  end  was  wonderful  and  warm. 
We  all  decided  to  stay  over  Sunday  night 
and  take  the  early  train  into  town  on  Mon- 
day morning.  The  train  was  crowded,  and 
Hildegarde  and  I  found  a  seat  together 
away  from  the  Stillwells.  We  sat  holding 
hands 

"Darling,"  I  said.  'This  afternoon  we'll 
be  married.  Can  you  believe  it?" 

She  squeezed  my  hand.  She  didn't  say 
much. 

"We  belong  together,"  I  told  her. 

And  she  said,  "Yes,"  smiling  at  me. 

We  talked  about  the  bar  in  the  Fifties 
where  we'd  have  a  drink  after  work.  Then 
we'd  go  down  to  the  little  church  and  get 


married.  We'd  have  the  sexton  as  witness. 
Then  we'd  call  the  Stillwells  and  the  Stev- 
ensons right  away. 

"I  don't  want  to  leave  you,"  I  said.  "I 
don't  want  to  let  you  go,  even  for  a  few 
hours  " 

"Well,  it  is  only  a  few  hours,"  she  ar- 
gued   "It's  almost  no  time  at  all." 

We  got  off  the  train  in  the  same  mood. 
When  I  got  to  the  office,  I  found  that  there 
wasn't  much  work  to  do.  This  happens 
once  in  a  while,  even  in  my  office.  I 
thought:  Here  is  my  lucky  day. 

I  left  the  office  and  went  for  a  walk  in 
the  park  My  wedding  day.  Hildegarde — 
Hildegarde  Mason,  I  thought;  Mrs.  Raoul 
Richards.  Raoul  Axel  Anderson  Richards. 
French  and  Swedish  and  Scotch  and  some 
Irish — all  together  meaning  an  American. 
Here  in  the  park,  in  the  sunshine,  every- 
body was  walking  slowly.  I  passed  people 
speaking  French  —  homesick  refugees 
thinking  of  the  parks  in  their  cities  at 
home,  as  thpy  used  to  be. 

I  lit  a  cigarette.  I  thought:  That's  what 
Althea  will  never  understand  or  know. 
It's  funny.  1  thoughr,  that  she  divorced 
me  for  going  to  war.  And  there's  Jim  Cor- 
win— somewhere  in  the  Pacific.  Althea's 
new  husband,  off  to  war.  EnUsted,  just 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  That's  different,  I  sup- 
pose she'd  say.  Only  it  isn't  different,  Al- 
thea ,  You'll  never  understand  that,  will 
you'' 

I  SAT  down  on  a  bench,  in  the  sun.  It's 
funny,  I  thought,  that  the  same  poet, 
Lovelace,  should  have  written  a  poem.  To 
Althea.  from  Prison,  which  goes: 

Srone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage. 

And  another  poem,  to  a  girl,  on  going 
to  war: 

/  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Lov'd  I  not  honor  more. 

Yes,  Althea,  1  thought.  You  never  un- 
derstood that.  We  fell  into  a  silence  over 
thai  You  stopped  talking  to  me,  or  look- 
ing at  me 

"I  have  to  go,"  I  had  said. 

And  you  wouldn't  take  that  from  me, 
Althea  You  wouldn't  accept  it  and  stay 
with  me  and  understand  me. 

You  said,  "What  ax  have  you  to  grind  in 
Spain?" 

That's  what  you  said.  And  now  the 
war's  caught  up  with  you  over  here,  and 
Jim  Corwin  enlisted  over  here.  It's  a  joke 
on  you.  Only  you  don't  see  it. 

I  went  to  a  picture  gallery  for  half  an 
hour,  and  a  movie  for  half  an  hour,  and 
finally  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  Madison 
and  meet  Hildegarde  and  go  and  get  mar- 
ried. 

Five  thirty-one,  my  watch  said,  as  I  sat 
down  and  ordered  an  old-fashioned.  The 
date  was  for  five-thirty.  She's  a  minute 
late,  I  thought.  But  I  didn't  feel  any  of 
that  unhappy  tight  excitement  people  get. 
waiting  to  marry.  I  just  knew  she'd  come, 
that  she'd  sit  down  and  have  a  drink  and 
take  my  hand.  And  then  we'd  get  mar- 
ried. 

After  a  while  I  thought  it  was  funny 
that  she  hadn't  either  shown  up  or  tele- 
phoned She  couldn't  have  changed  her 
mind,  could  she?  No,  that  was  the  thing 
she  wouldn't  do.  She  wasn't  like  that.  I 
got  up  and  went  to  the  phone.  Her  apart- 
ment didn't  answer,  but  I  didn't  expect  that 
anyway.  I  didn't  expect  to  get  her  at  her 
office,  either,  but  I  called  there,  just  the 
same.  Now  it  was  six  o'clock,  and  I  began 
to  get  nervous.  Could  some  accident  have 
happened  to  her? 

At  six-twenty,  I  went  back  to  the  phone 
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booth  and  shut  the  door  very  tight.  My 
heart  was  beginning  to  act  up.  I  dialed  the 
Stillwells'  number. 

"Hello,  Jack,"  1  said,  "have  you  heard 
from  Hildegarde?  We  got  our  wires 
crossed,  somehow.  I've  been  waiting  for 
her  at  the  Madison  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
almost." 

Jack  started  to  say  something  to  kid  me. 
Then  asked,  "What's  the  matter,  Raoul? 
Anything  wrong?" 

"No,"  I  said.  "Just  tell  her  where  I  am 
if  she  calls." 

I  called  the  minister's  house,  but  they 
hadn't  heard  from  her,  either.  I  waited  an- 
other half-hour.  Then  I  decided  something 
had  happened  to  her,  some  accident.  I 
went  back  to  my  apartment.  I  was  going 
to  start  calling  the  hospitals.  As  1  was  let- 
ting myself  in  with  the  key,  I  heard  the 
phone,  so  I  sprinted  all  the  way  down  the 
hall.  It  was  Hildegarde. 

"Oh,  darling,"  I  exclaimed.  "You're  all 
right,  aren't  you?  Where  are  you?" 

"Yes,  I'm  all  right,"  she  said.  "I  just 
called  the  Stevensons.  I  tried  to  get  you 
at  the  Madison  but  you'd  left." 

"What  happened?"  I  asked.  "Are  you 
really  all  right?  Where  are  you?" 

"Raoul!  Oh,  Raoul!"  She  gave  a  little 
laugh. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  tell  me,"  I  said. 

"Raoul,  don't  you  know  where  I  am?" 

"No,  I  don't.  But  wherever  it  is,  I'm 
coming  over." 

"You  didn't  say  the  Madison,  Raoul. 
You  said  the  Weylin  bar.  Don't  you  re- 
member? That's  where  I  am  now.  I've 
been  here  since  five-thirty." 

"Did  I  say  the  Weylin?"  I  asked  her. 
"Gosh,  yes,  I  did  say  the  Weylin.  I  re- 
member now.  I  must  have  gone  to  the 
Madison  because  that's  habit.  That's  where 
we  usually  go." 

"What  made  you  suggest  the  Weylin  in 
the  first  place?"  She  laughed  again. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  told  her.  "But  I'm 
coming  right  over.  Then  we'll  go  down- 
town." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  she  said.  "I'm  going 
home.  I've  already  called  Doctor  Ham- 
mond." 

"Then  I'll  come  and  get  you." 

"No,  Raoul.  Don't.  I  told  Doctor  Ham- 
mond we  weren't  coming." 

"Please  don't  be  angry,  darhng.  I'll  come 
over  to  your  place.  I'll  be  there  before 
you  are.  I'll  wait  outside." 

"Raoul,  you  believe  in  Freud,  don't 
you?" 

"Yes.  'Why?" 

"When  somebody  makes  the  kind  of 
mistake  you've  just  made — unconsciously, 
deep  down  inside  them  somewhere,  they're 
doing  it  on  purpose." 

"Things  aren't  as  simple  as  that,"  I  said. 
"Please  listen  to  me,  darling.  Let's  talk  this 
over." 

"No,  Raoul,"  she  said.  Her  voice  was 
very  gentle  and  nice.  "Somewhere  inside 
yourself,  you're  not  sure  of  me  or  of  this 
marriage.  I  don't  blame  you.  I  under- 
stand, really.  But  I  want  you  to  think  it 
over  before  you  see  me  again,  and  I'll 
think,  too.  Goodby." 

"Hildegarde!"  I  said,  but  she'd  hung  up. 

I  CALLED  the  Weylin  back  immediately, 
but  they  said  she'd  gone,  so  then  I  took 
a  taxi,  and  went  to  her  apartment.  I 
waited  outside  a  few  minutes,  then  I  rang 
the  bell.  There  was  no  answer.  I  crossed 
the  street  and  phoned,  but  the  phone  didn't 
answer,  either.  I  went  out  and  started 
walking. 

"She  can't  do  this  to  me,"  I  said.  "She 
can't  cut  me  off  like  that  without  a  hear- 
ing. I  won't  let  her.  I'll  keep  trying  till  I 
get  her."  I  was  mad.  I  wanted  to  clench 
my  fist,  and  smash  it  into  a  face — every- 
body's, the  face  of  the  world. 

At  Fifty-sixth  I  turned  into  Lexington 
and  started  downtown,  to  a  little  place  I've 
gone  to  for  years — Honore's  French  Res- 
taurant. "I'll  have  some  dinner  and  a  glass 
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of  wine,  and  then  I'll  be  able  to  think,"  I' 
told  myself. 

I  said  hello  to  Madame  Honore.  who's 
an  old  friend  of  mine.  Then  I  ordered  a 
good  dinner.  When  it  came,  I  couldn't  eat 
much  of  it.  I  began  thinking:  You're  mad 
at  yourself.  What  she  said  is  true.  You 
didn't  want  to  meet  her.  Some  part  of  you 
didn't.  Subconsciously  you  knew  she  was 
at  the  Weylin.  You  knew  it  and  hid  it 
from  yourself.  Why?  Don't  you  love  her? 
And  I  had  to  say  to  myself,  "I  don't  know. 
I  don't  know." 

Madame  Honore  came  over  with  a  half 
a  bottle  of  red  wine  and  a  glass.  She 
winked  at  me.  "Lady  over  there  seems  to 
know  you,"  she  said.  She  winked  again. 

I  LOOKED  across  the  room,  and  there 
she  was.  There  was  Althea,  big  as  life. 
She  was  with  some  oldish,  fattish,  duli- 
looking  man,  and  she  had  on  a  deep-red 
dress.  The  kind  of  red  that  has  no  yellow 
in  it,  a  subdued  but  very  hot  color.  On  her 
head  was  a  red  veil  with  some  flowers.  She 
was  looking  her  best. 

I  remembered  now  that  she  liked  this 
place,  too.  Years  ago  we'd  come  here  to- 
gether. "Well,"  I  said  to  myself,  "I've 
done  a  good  job  all  round  with  the  things 
I  remember  and  forget.  I'm  asking  for 
trouble  and  getting  it,  too." 

I  carefully  didn't  look  her  way  or  catch 
her  eye,  so  that  when  she  got  up  and 
crossed  the  room,  I  didn't  see  her.  I  didn't 
see  her  until  she  was  right  at  my  table, 


'standing  there.  I  got  up,  holding  my  nap- 
kin in  my  hand. 

"Raoul,"  she  said,  "what  happened?" 

"Very  nice  getup,"  I  said. 

"I'd  like  to  sit  here  a  minute  and  talk 
to  you." 

"What  about  the  man  you're  with?" 

"We've  had  dinner  and  he  has  to  catch 
a  train." 

"He  seems  to  be  drinking  his  coffee  and 
looking  bored." 

She  said,  "Something  happened  between 
you  and  Hildegarde.  What  is  it?" 

"You're  enjoying  yourself,  aren't  you?" 
I  sat  down  again,  and  she  sat,  too.  "This 
is  the  kind  of  drama  you  like.  You  cer- 
tainly hit  the  jackpot  tonight,  didn't  you? 
Well,  the  fact  is  that  something  came  up 
in  her  office  and  she  had  to  work  late.  So 
we're  getting  married  tomorrow  instead. 
Does  that  disappoint  you?" 

The  man  she  was  with  got  up  from  their 
table  and  started  across  the  room  toward 
us.  We  both  watched  him.  He  came  over 
and  said  to  Althea,  "I'll  have  to  run  along, 
I'm  afraid.  It's  nearly  train  time." 

"This  is  Mr.  Richards,"  she  introduced 
us.   "Mr.  Walsh." 

We  said.  "How  do  you  do,"  and  he  de- 
clined coffee  or  a  drink,  and  left. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  hope  he's  not  a  gos- 
sip." 

"Even  if  there's  gossip,"  she  said,  "it 
doesn't  matter.  Jim  trusts  me  the  way  I 
trust  him.  He's  on  his  way  home  now. 
He's  been  sent  for,  to  make  a  personal  re- 
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port  to  Washington.  So  he'll  be  here.  I'll 
see  him.  Ill  tell  him  that  we  met  and 
talked.  But,  listen,  Raoul,"  she  said,  "I 
did  you  an  injury  and  I'd  like  to  make  up 
for  it.  If  you  won't  take  the  money  back, 
I'd  like  to  make  up  for  it  in  some  other 
way.  I  want  to  help  you." 

I  sat  there  smoking.    I  didn't  answer. 

She  said,  "You're  mixed  up.  You  don't 
know  what  you  want." 

I  still  didn't  say  anything 

"Raoul,"  she  went  on,  "once  you  and  I 
lived  together  and  we  were  in  love  and 
happy.  Then  the  Spanish  war  began. 
You  read  the  newspapers  without  talking 
to  me,  and  every  day  there  was  a  change 
in  you.  I  wanted  to  say  something  to  you, 
but  I'd  start  to  and  then  I'd  be — fright- 
ened. Somewhere  inside  yourself,  you  d 
cided  to  go.  I  don't  know  when  it  was. 
just  know.  There  was  a  long  time  wb 
you  read  the  papers  without  talking  to 
about  what  you  read,  and  you  listened 
the  radio  with  a  certain  expression  on  yoi 
face.  You  looked  as  though  you  were  hal 
ing  somebody  who  was  right  there,  in 
room. 

"I   lost  my  nerve.    I  got  stupid,  and 
scared.  What  I  tried  to  do  was  to  hold  you 
and  stop  you,  instead  of  getting  you  tol 
talk.  I  was  afraid  that  if  I  got  you  to  talkj 
you'd  say  you  didn't  love  me  any  more 

"Do  you  remember  that  night  when  yo 
told  me  you  were  going?  You  told  me  sud' 
denly,  with  no  warning  or  explanation, 
You  just  said,  T  have  to  go.'  And  I  said 
'Let  the  unmarried  boys  go.  Let  the  younj 
kids   go.    You   belong   here.'    You   jui 
stood  there,  in  the  living  room  out  at  th( 
farm.  You  stood  by  the  chair  where  yotj| 
were  sitting  the  other  night.    I  thought 
you'd  never  answer  me.    Your  face  w; 
dark.  But  finally  you  said,  'I  hate  Fascisi 
more  than  I  love  you.   But  that's  part  ol 
it.    The  way  I  feel  about  you  is  why 
have  to  go.'  And  I  said,  'You  care  mon 
about  going  away  than  you  care  abou' 
me.'  You  see,  I  didn't  understand.  I  didn' 
understand!" 


I  OFFERED  her  a  cigarette,  and  tool| 
one  myself.    When  she  took  the  ciga 
rette  out  of  my  fingers,  hers  were  shaking] 

I  could  feel  the  trembling,  going  from  he 
hand  into  mine.  I  thought:  I  just  can't  loo}| 
at  her,  now.  But  I  lit  the  match  and  helc 
it  for  her.  The  match  was  unsteady  in  m;| 
hand. 

She  said,  "I  went  through  everythin 
too.    Everything  that  you  went  throu 
losing  me,  I  went  through,  too,  for  you' 
Only  I  did  it  first,  and  you  did  it  later, 
asked  you  if  you  wanted  a  divorce,  an< 
you  said  all  right.    It  sounded  as  thougl 
you  meant  it.  So  I — got  the  divorce.  I  be 
gan  seeing  Jim.   He  made  me  see  a  lot  o 
things,  by  and  by,  that  I  hadn't  understood 
with   you.    I  know  why  he's  fighting, 
want  him  to  fight.   I'm  working  in  a  hos 
pital  here,  doing  what  I  can.    Jim  and 
are  happy  together.   That  part's  all  righ' 
But  you,  Raoul.  I  want  you  to  be  happ) 
too.   I  owe  it  to  you." 

I  thought  to  myself:  Go  on,  look  at  hei 
So  I  looked,  I  saw  her.  the  way  she  use 
to  be.  The  way  I  used  to  think  of  hei 
She  meant  everything  she  was  saying  nov 

II  was  all  true. 
"You  mean  you  don't  want  me  to  mak 

any  more  mistakes,"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "Hildegarde  is  wondeifejflj  ' 
ful.  She's  very  steady.  She's  the  way  Jii 
is.   Marry  her,  Raoul." 

"I'm  going  to  marry  her,"  I  said 
have  every  intention  of  doing  so." 

I  got  the  check  and  helped  her  into  h( 
coat.  There's  a  little  foyer  in  Honor^ 
that's  curtained  off.  Nobody's  there,  an 
for  some  reason  we  stood  there  now,  shal 
ing  hands. 

"Goodby,"  I  said.  "And  thank  you  f< 
talking  to  me." 

But  I  couldn't  let  her  hand  go  ri|J 
away.  Here  I  was,  touching  her,  and 
hadn't  touched  her  in  years.    I  pulled  ; 
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BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


rom  a  mysterious  ^vorld 


\u  are  looking  at  men  who  are  part  of  a  group 
lich  has  spent  more  time  farther  from  this  earth 
m  probably  any  others  who  have  ever  lived! 

They  are  Boeing  flight  engineers  recording  by 
mera  and  visual  observation  the  readings  on  a 
ize  of  high-altitude  test  equipment.  Extensive 
iearch  at  35,000  feet  and  above  is  one  of  the 
isons  the  Boeing  Flving  Fortress*  is  able  to 
erate  at  higher  altitudes  under  combat  condi- 
ns  than  any  other  bomber. 

)oi  Here  is  a  world  utterly  alien  to  any  which 
u  know,  a  world  of  incredibly  thin  air  and 


brilliant  blue  skies  where  weird  things  happen. 
Radio  plays  strange  pranks  up  there  in  the 
stratosphere.  Engines  lose  their  power.  Oil 
turns  to  mush,  and  windshields  sprout  ice 
whiskers  in  the  67-beloyv-zero  temperature. 

Yet  these  and  many  other  problems  have  been 
solved  so  well  by  Boeing  research  that  the  Flying 
Fortress  today  performs  in  some  respects  even 
better  7  miles  wp  than  it  does  at  sea  level! 

Probably  you  will  never  have  occasion  to 
travel  at  such  extreme  altitudes.  But  once  the 
war  is  won  you  will  fly  swiftly  and  luxuriously 


at  20,000  feet  and  thereabouts  .  .  .  thanks  in 
large  measure  to  the  pioneering  done  by  Boeing 
flight  test  crews 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  Boeing  to  do  every  job 
a  little  better  than  is  required.  In  engineering, 
in  manufacture  and  in  performance,  Boeing 
products  have  always  exceeded  the  claims  ad- 
vanced for  them. 

•  •  • 

It  is  true  of  the  Flying  Fortress  today,  and  it  will 
he  true  of  many  a  new  product  tomorrow  .  .  .  if  it's 
"Built  hy  Boeing"  it's  hound  to  he  good. 
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Whether  smartly  streamlined  or 
mounted  with  diamonds  and  rubies, 
Crawford  Military  and  Dress  Watches 
combfne  the  accuracy  of  fine  watch- 
making with  the  beauty  of  rich  jewelry. 
Crawford  fob  and  wrist  watches  at 
better  shops  from  $19.95  to  $500.00 
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and  Savings  Association,  CALIFORNIA 
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her  hand,  but  she  said,  "No,"  and  got 
away  from  me. 

And  then  I  took  hold  of  her.  I  pulled 
her  to  me  as  if  I'd  never  be  able  to  let  her 
go.  I  kissed  her.  It  was  a  kiss  from  the 
past,  coming  into  the  present.  The  past 
was  here  now,  it  was  back  again.  I  kissed 
her  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul  and  ev- 
erythmg  I've  got.  The  way  I'd  never 
kissed  her  or  any  other  woman  before.  The 
way  no  man  kisses  a  woman,  except  one 
woman,  in  his  whole  lifetime. 

Then  I  was  out  on  the  street.  I'm  not 
sure  that  I  walked  straight.  I  thought:  If 
a  policeman  sees  me,  he'll  think  I'm  drunk. 
"I  am  drunk,"  I  said,  and  I  laughed,  walk- 
ing along  crazily,  zigzagging  home. 

In  the  next  few  days,  I  tried  to  call 
Hildegarde  but  she  was  always  out.  I 
don't  know  what  I  was  going  to  say  to  her 
but  I'd  have  had  to  tell  her  in  some  way 
that  we  wouldn't  be  happy  together.  1 
couldn't  marry  her  now  or  marry  any- 
body else. 

I  got  a  strange  peaceful  feeling  in  me, 
and  it  kept  on  for  days  and  weeks.  There 
was  lots  of  work  and  I  went  out  to  the  farm 
when  I  could  but  I  went  out  alone. 

I  was  in  love  with  Althea.  All  this  time 
I'd  been  kidding  myself.  It  looked  like 
very  thin  kidding  now.  I  must  have  known 
all  along  that  I  was  in  love  with  her.  And 
I'd  tried  to  hide  it  and  drown  it,  and  kill  it. 
But  in  the  end,  it  hadn't  done  any  good. 
It  wasn't  her  fault.  She'd  been  trying  to 
help  me.  It  wasn't  anybody's  fault.  Just 
fate,  that  was  all.  I  decided  that  I'd  have 
to  wait  to  hear  from  Hildegarde.  Then 
finally  I  got  a  note  from  her. 

It  said,  "Dear  Raoul:  You  can  see  that 
I've  been  avoiding  you.  I  don't  think,  after 
all,  that  we'd  be  happy  together  Maybe 
it's  because  you  have  a  lot  behind  you.  and 
[  have  everything  still  ahead  of  me.  It 
may  be  the  difference  in  our  ages.  I  don't 
know  I'm  not  happy  now  but  I  will  be 
happy  again,  and  so  will  you.  We'll  find 
other  people,  I'm  sure  of  that.  I  will  al- 
ways feel  friendly  toward  you.  Hilde- 
garde." 

I  ANSWERED  the  note.  I  said  that  I 
knew  she  was  right.  That  was  some 
time  in  April.  Inside  of  me  was  that 
strange  peace.  It  was  as  though  I  had  my 
answer  now  to  everything.  I  thought:  Will 
this  go  on  forever?  I  don't  know. 

The  first  Saturday  in  May,  I  was  out 
on  the  farm,  and  I  had  a  bad  night.  I 
dreamed  about  Spain  all  night,  and  in  the 
morning  when  I  woke  up,  my  back  hurt. 
I  ate  my  breakfast  out  on  the  front  steps 
in  the  sun  and  smoked  some  cigarettes. 

I  heard  a  horse  coming  up  the  hill;  it 
was  somebody  riding.  The  slope  of  my 
southeastern  fields  keeps  you  from  seeing 
people  on  that  road,  until  they're  right  in 
front  of  the  house.  I  sat  listening  to  the 
clop-clop-beat-beat  of  the  hoofs.  Then  1 
saw  Sugar,  the  Stevensons'  old  hunter,  and 
the  man  who  was  riding  her.  I'd  know 
Brad  Stevenson's  bleached  white  cordu- 
roys anywhere,  even  though  Jim  Corwin 
was  wearing  them.  I  got  into  the  house 
before  he  saw  me.  I  stood  there,  in  the 
hall.  Before  this.  I  hadn't  let  my  jealousy 
out  where  I  could  see  it,  and  now  it  was 
all  through  me,  heating  me  up. 

"Shut  up."  I  said  to  myself.  "She's  his. 
She's  moved  on  ahead  of  you.  She's  out 
of  your  reach.  So  take  it  and  like  it."  I  hit 
my  fist  a  couple  of  times  against  the  panel- 
ing. Then  the  door  burst  open,  as  though 
somebody'd  kicked  it.  It  swung  all  the 
way  open,  and  the  sun  flooded  the  hall 
and  me,  standing  there. 

"Hello,"  he  called  out. 
-  "What  made  you  come  here?"  I  asked. 

"To  talk  to  you,"  he  said.  He  walked 
in.  "I'm  up  here,  staying  with  the  Steven- 
sons.  Althea's  in  town.  She  has  to  work 
at  the  hospital  this  week  end." 

"Come  in  and  sit  down,"  I  invited  him. 
"What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

We  went  into  the  living  room.   I  didn't 


know  him  well  and  I'd  never  really  looked 
at  him  before.  He  was  slight  and  dark, 
with  a  dark  mustache.  Now  he  was  sun- 
burned, thin  and  in  good  health.  I  saw 
what  .Althea  meant  about  strength.  He 
stood  there  at  his  ease,  waiting  to  say  what 
he  d  come  to  say.  He  had  a  big  mouth, 
very  strong  and  firm. 

He  sat  down  and  took  the  cigarette  I 
offered  him.  "While  1  was  away,  you  and 
Althea  saw  each  other,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  I  admitted. 

"Althea  told  me  all  about  it.  She  said 
she  knew  I'd  trust  her." 

"That's  right."  I  said. 

"Well.  1  certainly  have  all  the  evidence 
I  want  now." 

"What  evidence?"  I  asked.  "What  are 
you  talking  about?" 

He  said.  "Since  that  night  when  you  met 
in  the  restaurant,  you  haven't  seen  her  or 
talked  to  her.   I  know  that.   She  told  me." 

"So  what?" 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  her  again?" 

He  had  taken  me  by  surprise.  [  said. 
"Yes.   So  what?" 

He  sat  there,  smoking.  "I  married  Al- 
thea five  years  ago."  he  told  me.  "It  was 
after  she  divorced  you.  I  was  in  love  with 
her  and  she  was  in  love  with  me..  Or  so 
we  thought.  On  the  surface,  everything 
was  happy  and  peaceful,  just  as  she  says. 
But  she  never  got  over  you.  When  I  real- 
ized that,  I  went  through  hell  for  a  while. 
And  after  that,  in  the  last  year  or  so,  I've 
changed  I  got  bored.  A  man  doesn't  stay 
in  love  with  a  woman  who  doesn't  love 
him.  Not  if  he's  lucky.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  you  get  over  that.  You 
have  to.  It's  nature.  You're  looking  for 
somebody  who'll  respond  to  you  and  take 
what  you  have  to  give  them — not  some- 
body who's  always  staring  out  of  the  win- 
dow, waiting  for  another  man  to  pass  by 
in  the  street. 

"Now  you'd  like  to  see  her  again,"  he 
went  on  "You're  still  interested.  You 
haven't  changed  in  all  this  time.  You  tried 
to  marry  somebody  else  but  that  didn't 
work.  You're  not  bored  with  Althea  or 
fed  up  or  finished  with  her  at  all.  Quite 
the  contrary,  I'd  say.  I'd  say  that  you're 
still  in  love  with  her.  Is  that  so?" 

"Yes."  I  said.  "That  is  so." 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  that  adds  up 
to?"  he  demanded. 

I  looked  at  him  hard.  "Does  she  know 
you're  here?"  I  asked  him. 


"No,"  he  said.  "I've  never  talked  to  her. 
I  didn't  know  how  you  felt  I  he\  said  you 
were  engaged  to  Hildegarde  Mason  I 
couldn't  leave  Althe;i  She  cluni:  to  me 
and  depended  on  me.  She  didn't  know 
what  was  the  matter  with  her.  She  hasn't 
any  idea  that  she's  half  crazy  in  love  with 
you." 

"She  says  she's  happy  with  you." 
■  I  hat  isn't  really  true.  That's  what  she 
kidded  herself  into  thinking.  It's  so  un- 
true that  I  enlisted  just  to  get  away.  Now 
I'm  asking  you  again:  Just  what  does  all 
this  add  up  to?" 

"How  do  you  know  the  way  I  feel?"  I 
asked 

"How  do  1  know?"  he  said.  "Look  at 
you.  I  came  to  see  you,  to  find  out.  I 
didn't  have  to  ask  you.  You  ran  into  the 
house  when  I  rode  up  here.  You  should 
have  seen  your  face  when  I  came  in  the 
front  door." 

"Well,"  I  insisted,  "what  doex  it  all  add 
up  to?   What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

He  got  up  then.  "It's  not  what  I'm  go- 
ing to  do.    It's  what  you're  going  to  do.' 

"What  hospital  does  she  work   at?" 
asked 

He  gave  me  the  name  of  the  hospi*-''^ 
and  the  phone  number. 

I  WENT  to  the  front  door  with  him  ai 
opened  it.   Bobby  Rafters  was  standini 
in  the  road,  holding  the  old  hunter. 
sun  looked  good,  and  all  the  country  w; 
green  and  wonderful.    I  stood  there,  shak' 
ing  his  hand. 

"That's  quite  a  grip  you've  got,"  he  said. 
"Goodby." 

I  watched  him  ride  off.  and  he  turned 
before  going  down  the  hill  and  waved  his 
hand  1  waved  back  at  him.  Then  I  went 
into  the  house.  I  stood  in  my  house,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  see  all  the 
rooms  at  once.  I  could  see  all  my  house, 
orderly  and  clean,  painted  and  papered, 
with  curtains  in  new  bright  colors,  with 
fires  burning  in  the  fireplaces  in  winter, 
and  flowers  in  the  rooms  in  summer,  the 
way  it  used  to  be. 

I  could  see  the  sky,  blue  and  clear,  with 
nothing  threatening  us.  This  is  my  world, 
the  way  I  believe  in  it.  This  is  the  future, 
the  way  I  want  it. 

"This  will  be  the  future  for  us,"  I  said, 
"when  I  get  you  back.  Oh,  Althea." 

I  started  down  the  hall  for  the  telephone. 
The  End 
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He  looked  sidewise  at  the  elderly  sub, 
id  dourly  he  thought:  /  bet  you've  been 
pped  off  to  fix  me  with  the  prize  jinx  job 

your  circus! 

He  knew  it  for  sure  as  soon  as  he  saw 
le  bench  setup  and  the  girl  helper.  The 
anch  was  crowded  into  a  corner  behind 

stock  rack.  Its  long  toolboard  was 
ung  all  over  with  fussy  little  tools,  and 
lere  were  shelves  and  pigeonholes  con- 
ining  parts  of  everything  in  the  world. 
he  girl  stood  waiting  on  her  side  of  the 
;nch,  and  she  was  the  new  Two-by-four 
rl,  looking  as  little  and  lost  as  ever  and 
bit  nervous. 

■  Lo,"  Slim  greeted  her  bitterly.  Then 
e  bell  rang,  and  the  Crescent  Comp- 
meter  Corporation    roared   alive   as   if 

mebody  had  stepped  on  its  starter  with 
e  throttle  wide  open. 

'^TTHINES  and  howls  screamed  from 
vV  the  grinders  in  Marker's  buffing 
adhouse,  but  here  in  Assembly  K  the 
■  und  of  work  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
■nteel  hum.  Here  in  Assembly  K  they 
orked  mostly  on  queer  little  gadgets  that 
oked  like  odd  sections  of  sewing  ma- 
iines  and  alarm  clocks;  maybe  the  Army 
rdnance  knew  what  they  were  for,  but 
>body  else  did.  This  was  small  hand- 
sembly  work,  requiring  a  fine  touch  and 
aience.  Slim  felt  homesick  for  Marker's 
adhouse,  where  life  was  hard  but  simple, 
It  cluttered  up  with  girls  and  gadgets. 
It  was  to  be  one  of  these  niggling,  com- 
icated  assembly  jobs  for  him,  that  was 
rtain.  With  more  tools  than  a  man 
iild  keep  track  of.  and  a  midget  girl 
!per  who  was  so  green  she  didn't  know 
le  time  clock  from  another.  They  sure 
>d  put  the  fix  on  him. 
The  sub  explained  the  job:  "It's  the 
■3  unit  here,  you'll  work  on.  Here's  one 

assembled,  see?    You'll  find   all   the 
rts  in  those — " 

"Is  this,"  Slim  cut  in,  "that  K-3  job 
'e  heard  about?  Where  that  feller  blew 

and  got  fired  for  cussing  a  girl?" 
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The  sub  coughed.  "First  you  assemble 
the  unit,  except  for  the  little  armature. 
Then  you  run  it  on  this  test  motor  and 
listen  to  it  with  this  earphone  thing.  If  it's 
noisy,  that  means  there's  burrs  on  those 
bevel  gears,  or  a  rough  spot  on  that  little 
camshaft.  Or  it  could  be  that  spindle, 
there.   Or—" 

"What  do  I  do  then?" 

"You  tear  it  apart  again,"  said  the  sub 
almost  happily,  "and  find  the  trouble  and 
fix  it." 

Slim  nodded  at  Two-by-four.  "What's 
she  do,  if  anything?" 

"She  winds  the  little  armatures  for  you, 
and  you  fit  one  in  each  unit  after  you  got 
all  the  bugs  out.  I  got  to  show  her  that 
job.   Think  you  can  get  along?" 

"What's  the  piece  rate?" 

"Twenty-seven  cents  each." 

Slim  closed  his  eyes.  "I'm  scuttled,"  he 
said. 

When  lunchtime  came  lagging  along 
he  had  only  three  units  assembled.  One 
ran  okay  after  some  babying.  The  sec- 
ond had  a  persistent  click.  The  third  was 
a  brute. 

Two-by-four  was  three  armatures  ahead 
of  him,  but  she  was  having  her  trou- 
bles, too.  She  had  to  wind  five  in- 
sulated wires  a  definite  number  of  times 
around  each  tiny  armature  core.  The 
wires  were  of  different  colors  and  had 
to  be  wound  to  an  exact  pattern.  Some- 
times she  went  askew  on  the  pattern  or 
found  herself  with  one  wire  inexplicably 
too  many  and  had  to  unwind  the  whole 
thing  and  start  over  again. 

They  hadn't  exchanged  a  word  all 
morning.  Others  in  Assembly  K  chatted 
and  laughed  as  they  worked,  but  not  Slim 
and  Two-by-four.  They  were  both  too 
busy  and  too  worried,  and  they  weren't 
sold  on  each  other,  either. 

By  quitting  time  Slim  understood  why 
the  K-3  was  a  notorious  jinx.  No  unit  ran 
right.  You  carefully  filed  the  burrs  off  a 
scratchy  bevel  gear,  and  then  a  mesh  gear 
developed   a   rattle.    You   tightened   the 
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mesh  gear,  and  it  ground  harshly  against 
the  worm  gear.  You  got  that  ironed  out — 
tearing  the  whole  unit  apart  at  each  opera- 
tion— and  the  spindle  squeaked.  Or  the 
camshaft  stuck.  .  .  . 

After  the  quitting  bell.  Slim  placed  his 
hands  on  the  bench  and  looked  across  the 
toolboard  at  Two-by-four.  Me  said  in  a 
tight  and  tinny  voice,  "They've  fixed  me! 
They've  fixed  me  good!"  He  had  to  say 
something  to  somebody.  He'd  talked 
enough  to  himself.  "They've  fixed  me  up 
with  the  worst  jinx  job — " 

"And  a  dumb  doll  for  a  helper!"  she 
snapped,  and  the  flash  in  her  brown  eyes 
said  she'd  heard  him  make  that  crack  to 
Marker.  She  jammed  her  little  cap  down 
over  her  curls  and  marched  off,  click-click- 
click. 

Tuesday  morning,Two-by-four  stretched 
her  lead  over  him  to  nine  armatures.  The 
sub  came  up  and  told  Slim  he'd  have  to 
increase  his  production.  Slim  lanced  a 
glazed  glare  of  desperation  at  him,  and 
the  unit  he  was  assembling  fell  apart.  The 
sub  left  before  anything  more  could  be 
said  between  them.  Back  in  Marker's  mad- 
house, Slim  was  known  as  a  good-natured 
guy  and  a  crackajack  of  a  working  mate. 
But  not  here  in  Assembly  K.  The  fix  was 
on  him. 

By  contrast.  Two-by-four  was  getting 
brighter.  She  was  catching  onto  her  job 
and  making  friends.  She  sat  with  a  bunch 
of  girls  at  lunchtime,  chattering  away  with 
them,  laughing,  having  a  whale  of  a  time. 
Everybody  appeared  to  like  her,  and  she 
appeared  to  like  everybody.  Everybody, 
that  is,  except  Slim — Slim  the  ex-gravy 
guy.  Ex-double-quick  Downey.  Slim 
munched  his  lunch  alone,  glowering  at 
his  bench.  Not  a  friend  in  the  world,  and 
Bronco  Bill  had  put  the  fix  on  him. 

Near  quitting  time  Slim  was  fighting 
with  a  unit  and  mumbling  to  himself  again, 
and  he  looked  even  gaunter  than  ever.  He 
became  dimly  conscious  of  Two-by-four 
rising  from  her  stool  and  leaning  over  the 
toolboard. 

He  looked  up  harassedly  and  saw  some- 
thing in  her  eyes  that  was  alien  to  all  his 
factory  experience.  Sympathy,  it  was — 
sympathy  for  him  in  his  slow-poke  produc- 
tion. For  him,  the  speedball,  the  veteran 
crackajack! 

"Huh?"  he  said. 

SHE  hadn't  said  anything,  but  she  did 
now.  She  said  in  a  breathless  way, 
"Have  you  seen  that  movie — Jeeps  in  the 
Jungle — yet?  They  say  it's  awfully  good." 

"No,"  he  growled.  "I  don't  like  war 
movies." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  small-voiced,  and  went 
back  to  winding  armatures.  Then  he  was 
sort  of  sore  at  himself,  but  he  didn't  know 
what  to  do  about  it.  She  was  cute  and 
nice,  all  right,  and  all  the  fellows  were  giv- 
ing her  soft  talk  when  they  got  the  chance, 
but  he  sure  didn't  want  her  sympathy  or 
anybody  else's. 

He  didn't  streak  for  the  clock  at  quitting 
time.  He  stayed  behind,  glaring  narrow- 
eyed  at  a  K-3. 

Wednesday  morning  he  was  early  at  the 
plant.  Two-by-four  arrived  and  watched 
him  curiously,  then  came  around  the 
bench  and  asked,  "Have  they  changed 
your  job?" 

"No,"  he  said.  "I'm  changing  it."  He 
looked  up  from  what  he  was  doing.  "I'll 
show  'em!  They  can't  keep  me  out  of  the 
gravy!" 

She  regarded  him  wonderingly.  "Is  that 
why  you're  mad  all  the  time — because 
you're  not  making  big  money?" 

"Sure." 

"Oh."  She  went  back  to  her  place,  and 
when  next  he  looked  at  her  he  didn't  see 
any  sympathy.    He  grinned   and  called. 
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"This'll  do  it!"   But  her  glance  was  cool 
and  she  said  nothing. 

It  was  a  casing  that  he  had  made,  buih 
of  hard  fiberboard,  with  an  open  top. 
From  the  machine  shop  he  had  got  some 
emery  dust,  and  this  he  mixed  with  oil 
and  poured  into  the  casing.  Then  he 
dunked  a  K-3  into  it  and  fitted  it  to  the  test 
motor.  He  started  the  motor  and  let  the 
K-3  run  in  the  bath  of  emery  dust  and 
oil.  He  let  it  run  for  a  while,  then  took  it 
out  and  washed  it  in  a  pan  of  kerosene, 
and  gave  it  a  test  run  on  the  motor.  With 
the  earphone  against  it,  he  listened. 

"A-aah!"  he  breathed. 

It  ran  with  merely  a  silky  whisper.  The 
emery  bath  had  swiftly  worn  off  the  burrs 
and  rough  spots  where  they  hit  and 
smoothed  the  K-3  down  to  a  silent  and 
beautifully  fitting  piece  of  mechanism 
The  heck  with  the  fussy  little  files,  the 
scrapers,  the  miniature  chisels.  .     . 

"My  fix-buster!"  he  crooned  over  it 
"My  gravy-maker!" 

By  noon  he  was  waiting  for  armatures 
After  lunch  he  went  around  to  Two-by- 
four's  side  of  the  bench.  He  watched  her 
work,  then  began  turning  out  armatures 
on  his  own.  She  sent  him  a  distressed  look 
and  tried  to  hurry  faster. 

"Take  it  easy,  bunny,  you  cant  expect 
to  keep  up  with  me,"  he  told  her  grandly, 
and  gave  her  a  very  superior  look  of  sym- 
pathy.  "Say,  what's  your  name?" 

She  put  down  the  armature  she  was 
working  on,  and  said  tensely,  "My  very 
best  friends  call  me  Jen.  You've  called 
me  Dumb  Doll  and  Two-by-four  and 
now  Bunny.    Just  let  it  go  at  that!" 

"Okay,  Toots,"  he  said  "How  about 
that  movie?" 

"I've  seen  it.  Besides" — she  swept  him 
with  a  freezing  glance — "you  don't  like 
war  movies.  I  guess  they  upset  you.  They 
should!" 

THAT  hit  him,  so  he  went  back  to  his 
own  side.  During  the  rest  of  the  day  he 
kept  having  to  wait  for  more  armatures, 
and  in  those  waiting  spells  he  stood  thought- 
fully watching  her.  This  very  plainly  fussed 
her.  It  fussed  her  so  much  that  she  made 
more  mistakes  than  she'd  made  on  Mon- 
day, and  at  each  mistake  he  shook  his  head 
slightly.  At  quitting  time  she  flashed  him 
a  bitter  stare  of  wrath  and  near-tears  and 
sped  out  as  if  the  plant  were  on  fire 

Thursday  morning  she  came  up  behind 
him,  where  he  sat  slumped  on  her  stool,  his 
head  on  the  bench.  "Move,  please,"  she 
requested  crisply  "I'd  like  to  put  my  lunch 
away." 

He  yawned  and  rose.  "Yeah,  sure."  He 
had  been  up  most  of  the  night.  His  eyes 
were  bleary  and  he  hadn't  shaved. 

She  twitched  her  small  nose,  stooped  to 
put  her  lunch  away,  and  was  brought  to  a 
pause  by  what  she  saw  under  her  side  of 
the  bench.  He  grinned  at  her  expression 
until  she  straightened  up  and  said  in  a  tone 
of  quiet  fury,  "Will  you  kindly  stay  or 
your  own  side?" 

Then  he  was  mad.  "I  sure  will.  I  sure 
can  get  along  without  having  to  do  half 
your  job  as  well  as  my  own!" 

He  hauled  out  the  contraption  that  he 
had  worked  half  the  night  on  and  set  it 
on  the  bench.  For  a  jackleg  job  it  wasn't 
bad,  he  considered.  Looked  screwy,  but 
it  worked  There  was  a  small  electric 
motor  with  an  extension  shaft,  and  on  the 
shaft  he  fitted  an  armature  core.  The  col- 
ored wires  were  on  spools,  set  on  a  base, 
and  at  different  angles.  Other  details  were 
a  grooved  wheel  guide  for  the  wires  and 
Hn  automatic  cutoff  for  the  motor.  Ac- 
quiring some  of  the  materials  had  de- 
manded finesse  and  skulduggery. 

He  set  the  wires,  and  after  he  switched 
on  the  motor  he  hovered  over  them,  touch- 
ing them  into  place  here  and  there.  The 
cutoff  clicked  and  the  motor  stopped.  He 
clipped  off  the  wires  at  the  correct  length 
and  laid  a  built  armature  on  the  bench 
"There  you  are,"  he  said  curtly.    "Now 
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let's  see  some  decent  production  around 
here!" 

Occasionally  during  the  morning  he 
glanced  over  the  toolboard.  She  was  do- 
ing all  right.  The  little  armatures  were 
piling  up.  A  couple  of  times  she  ran  into 
trouble  with  the  winder,  but  she  fixed  it 
herself  somehow,  biting  her  lip  and  refus- 
ing to  call  on  him  for  help.  The  pile  of 
armatures  got  bigger,  and  he  realized  that 
she  was  out  to  swamp  him  under.  He'd 
handed  her  a  weapon  and  an  insult  along 
with  it,  and  from  now  on,  it  was  war  be- 
tween them.  Boy,  she  was  off  him  for  life! 

In  the  afternoon  the  sub  caught  Slim 
sending  a  case  of  K-3s  down  the  elevator, 
and  asked  how  he  was  making  out.  "A  bit 
better,"  Slim  answered  cautiously. 

"We're  way  behind  schedule  with  those 
things,"  the  sub  grumbled. 

Slim  thought  pleasantly;  Brother,  wait 
till  you  see  the  week's  production  report 
Saturday!  He  had  hopes  of  hitting  as  high 
a  pay  check  this  week  as  last  and  showing 
them  that  he  could  outsmart  any  fix  they 


She  sure  was  hitting  production  At 
lunchtime  there  was  still  a  pile  of  arma- 
tures between  them,  and  neither  of  them 
had  slowed  down  yet.  They  went  at  it 
again  after  lunch  and  kept  up  the  pace 
through  the  afternoon.  Slim  gained  a  lit- 
tle, but  every  time  he  had  to  dart  off  for 
more  parts  or  drag  a  case  over  to  the  ele- 
vator, he'd  come  back  and  find  his  gain 
wiped  out 

THE  sub  caught  him  again  at  the  eleva 
tor.  "Say,  where  you  getting  "em?"  he 
demanded.  "Any  squawks  coming  back?' 

Squawks  were  rejects  from  the  inspec 
tion  department  down  below  "None  so 
far,"  Slim  said,  and  just  then  the  elevatoi 
came  up  and  Bronco  Bill  himself  stepped 
off  with  a  production  sheet  in  his  hand 
and  the  usual  dead  cigar  between  his  teeth 

Bronco  Bill  looked  down  at  the  K-3s 
that  Slim  slid  onto  the  elevator.  "Hey. 
you!"  he  barked  "My  record  shows  a 
hundred  and  sixty  of  those,  up  to  yester- 
day, and  here's  a  special  emergency  order 
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pirt  on  him  They  might  fire  him  wher 
they  discovered  the  liberties  he'd  tak^n 
with  that  assembly  setup,  but  they'd  have 
to  admit  that  they  couldn't  pin  him  down 
Friday,  he  brought  in  another  grinding 
box.  He  set  it  up  beside  the  other,  and 
with  both  running,  doubling  his  output 
he  set  to  work  to  cut  down  the  pile  of  ar 
matures.  He  worked  at  top  speed,  and  he 
was  happy  until  he  saw  how  Two-by-foui 
was  grimly  racing  to  keep  her  lead  over 
him  Her  rounded  forehead  glistened  with 
perspiration  and  a  few  tendrils  of  hair 
clung  to  it,  but  she  didn't  even  take  time 
to  give  it  a  quick  swipe  with  her  sleeve 

IT  DIDN'T  seem  right  to  make  her  work 
like  that,  and  it  made  him  feel  queer.  But 
she'd  asked  for  it,'  hadn't  she,  trying  to 
swamp  him  under?  He  had  it  all  planned 
how  he'd  act  when  he  caught  up  and  had 
to  wait  for  her.  He'd  stand  tapping  on  the 
bench,  casual  and  innocent — not  impa 
tient,  exactly,  but  just  kind  of  resigned. 

He  caught  her  eye  after  a  while,  and 
gave  her  what  was  meant  to  be  a  grin  of 
friendly  rivalry,  the  kind  that  working 
mates  exchanged  when  running  a  produc- 
tion race.  She  didn't  smile  back.  Her  look 
was  challenging  and  defiant.  But  he  went 
on  grinning  after  she  bent  her  head  again, 
and  then  she  looked  up  quickly  and 
smiled,  and  nodded  as  if  to  say.  "Okay, 
big  boy — ^it's  a  race!" 


for  five  hundred  that's  got  to  go  out  to 
night!  Got  to!"  He  was  a  heavy  man  who 
always  looked  irritated  about  something, 
and  when  he  swung  around  and  bushed  his 
eyebrows  at  the  sub,  the  sub  almost 
ducked.  "Put  more  men  on  that  job  righi 
iway!" 

The  sub  swallowed.  "'Yes,  Mr.  Brill 
tiut  it  takes  time  to  break  in  new  men  on 
hat,  so — " 

Slim  said,  'I've  done  two  hundred  to- 
Jay.  That's  three  hundred  and  sixty  foi 
the  week,  so  far."  He  wanted  to  grin  then, 
only  Bronco  Bill  wasn't  the  kind  of  man 
you  grinned  at  Two  hundred,  at  the  piece 
rate  of  twenty-seven  cents  per,  meant  a 
crazy  pay  credit  of  fifty-four  dollars  he'd 
nade  today.  Figure  that  out.  Bronco! 

You  could  tell  by  the  flicker  in  Bronco 
Bill's  eyes  that  he  was  surprised,  all  right 
He  took  out  his  dead  cigar  and  stared  at 
Slim  "Urr-hum.  Think  you  could  do  an- 
other hundred  and  forty  tonight,  working 
late?" 

It  was  twenty  minutes  to  quitting  time 
'I'll  have  'em  by  eleven  o'clock  tonight,  it 
my  helper  holds  out" 

"Make  it  ten,"  said  Bronco  Bill 
"They've  got  to  be  on  a  plane  by  eleven 
We'll  give  you  another  helper." 

"No,  I  like  the  helper  I've  got,"  Slim 
said  "Okay,  ten  o'clock."  He  met  Bronco 
Bill's  stony  regard,  and  with  his  eyes  he 
said.  Mister,  I've  turned  the  fix  right  back 


at  you.  and  you  know  it!  Then  suddenly 
he  knew  he  shouldn't  have  looked  lik* 
that  You  couldn't  outsmart  Bronco  Bill- 
he  always  showed  you  in  the  end. 

At  six  o'clock  Slim  tore  off  and  returned 
with  Cokes  and  sandwiches.  He  placed  a 
C  okc  and  a  sandwich  by  Two-by-four,  and 
she  nodded  her  thanks,  and  without  com- 
ment ihcy  went  on  working,  eating  in 
hasty  snatches. 

At  eight  o'clock  they  still  hadn't  slowed 
lown  Nine  o'clock  came  and  they  knew 
they'd  make  it.  At  five  minutes  to  ten.  Slim 
dragged  the  last  case  over  to  the  elevator 
When  he  got  back  to  the  bench,  Two-by- 
tour  was  sitting  with  her  chin  in  her  hands, 
gazing  tiredly  but  triumphantly  at  three 
armatures.  "Three  left,"  she  said  "You 
didn't  catch  up  with  me." 

He  nodded  'You  win.  partner  Let's 
call  it  a  day." 

She  dragged  her  feet,  going  with  him  to 
the  time  clock  He  punched  both  theiri 
cards,  and  they  left  the  plant  together. 
She  was  a  very  weary  little  girl,  so  when  hej 
led  her  to  his  old  car  she  didn't  protest. 
'Four  seventy-one  Harrington  Street."  si 
murmured,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

She  woke  about  midnight  and  ask( 
'Where  are  we?" 

"Four  seventy-one  Harrington  Street,'*! 
he  said  "I  hated  to  wake  you  up.  Then  I] 
fell  asleep,  too  " 

She  lifted  her  head  from  his  shoulderj 
and  held  her  face  up  sleepily,  and  after  h( 
kissed  her  she  said,  "Good  night.  Slim."! 

"Good  night,  Jen."  He  watched  her| 
stumble  up  the  path  and  enter  the  house, 
and  then  he  drove  home. 

Saturday    morning.    Bronco    Bill    said. 
Darnedest-looking    setup    I    ever    saw 
Pretty  smart,  aren't  you,  Downey?" 

SLIM  figured  he  was  due  for  the  boot, 
anyway,  so  he  remarked  that  a  fellow 
had  to  be  smart  to  make  over  ninety  bucks 
in  one  day,  like  he  did  yesterday.  Jen  wai 
listening  and  she  shook  her  head  earnestl; 
at  him  over  the  toolboard,  but  he  reck 
lessly  went  on  to  say  it  was  the  best  gravyl 
job  he'd  ever  had 

Bronco  Bill  chewed  his  cigai  'I'm  tak 
ing  you  oft"  it." 

Well,  Slim  expected  nothing  less,  so  in 
lust  shrugged 

"Production  expediter.  Bronco  Bill 
said  "That's  your  job,  starting  Monday 
I've  had  my  eye  on  you  You'll  be  on  sal- 
ary— you  won't  lose  anything." 

After  Slim  got  over  the  shock,  he  ar- 
gued that  it  was  no  use  lining  up  a  salar; 
job  for  him  because  he  planned  to  qui 
soon.  He  explained  how  his  draft  boarcj 
had  given  him  a  six  months'  deferment  bfr 
cause  he  was  so  underweight,  and  how  hi 
aimed  to  lay  oft"  work  for  a  spell  and  buil( 
himself  up  before  his  next  physical.  "And 
with  the  pay  I've  been  making  I've  go 
about  enough  to  take  a  couple  of  month 
oft  now,"  h^  pointed  out 

Broncc  Bill  said  he  could  savvy  thati 
but  it  was  no  reason  why  Slim  shouldn' 
take  this  expediter's  job  He  pointed  oUn 
that  it  was  a  policy  of  the  CresceD 
Comptometer  Corporation  to  grant  an 
necessary  leave  of  absence  to  a  salariol 
employee  "And."  he  mentioned,  "whil 
we  don't  try  to  hold  a  good  man  back  fror 
the  service,  we  do  like  to  feel  he'll  be  con 
ing  back  to  us  when  it's  all  over  and  we'r 
in  comptometers  again." 

Slim  said,  in  that  case,  he'd  take  the  jol 
Then  he  so  far  forgot  his  manners  as  t 
inove  off  around  the  bench  to  where  Je 
was  looking  at  him  with  a  kind  of  specii 
look,  leaving  Bronco  Bill  standing  thei 
chewing  on  his  dead  cigar  But  mayl  . 
Bronco  Bill  could  savvy  about  that,  tO"  ^pin 
for  he  drifted  off  without  looking  ar  [5,5^^ 
more  irritated  than  usual.  It  was  also 
policy  of  the  Crescent  Comptometer  Co 
poration  to  encourage  a  happy  family  fee 
ing  among  its  employees  at  all  times, 
was  good  for  production. 
The  End 
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Trustees  of  Tomorrow  Need  Keen  Eyes 


On  the  shoulders  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  today  rests  the 
sponsibility  of  directing  the  world  we  are  now 
hting  to  preserve  for  them.  If  their  education 
to  be  sound,  their  hands  capable,  their  brains 
«,  their  eyesight  must  be  efficient. 
keeping  the  vision  of  America  at  a  high  per- 
mance  level  is  the  work  of  thousands  of  men, 
lied  in  the  measurement  of  vision,  experienced 
the  scientific  correction  of  visual  deficiencies — 


professional  men  who  have  won  the  respect  of 
their  communities  through  their  contributions 
to  richer,  more  useful  living. 

Today  the  nation  depends  on  Bausch  &  Lomb 
to  supply  the  optical  instruments  needed  to  win 
the  war — range  finders,  binoculars,  aerial  height 
finders,  as  well  as  the  metallographic  equipment, 
the  contour  measuring  projectors,  tool-makers' 
microscopes,  that  speed  production  and  main- 
tain   precision    standards    in    industrial    plants. 


Equally  a  part  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  war  effort 
are  the  examination  instruments,  lenses  and  eye- 
wear for  improving  human  vision. 


BAUSg^  &  LOMB 

OPTICAL  CO.ffi"\w^^-^^STER,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISH  ED    18  5  3 


AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTION  PRODUCING  OPTICAL  GLASS  AND  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  MILITARY  USE,  EDUCATION,  RESEARCH,  INDUSTRY  AND  EYESIGHT  CORRECTION 
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High  and  Dry 

Continued  from  page  14 


We  always  went  across  country  so  as  not 
to  meet  anybody,  and  found  Doc  out  in 
the  wagon  shed,  and  told  him  Pa  sent  us. 

"Boys,"  Doc  said,  'Tm  afraid  your 
pappy's  out  of  luck.  A  man  come  and 
bought  my  last  two  barrels  of  good  whisky 
just  this  morning.  You'll  have  to  tell  your 
pappy  I'm  mighty  sorry." 

I  was  going  to  start  right  home,  but 
Jake  knew  better  and  he  said,  "Mr.  Wil- 
key,  Pa's  going  to  be  terrible  upset  when 
we  get  home  and  tell  him  you  got  no  more 
whisky.  Here  it  is  Saturday  evening,  and 
there  ain't  no  other  place  to  get  it,  and  Pa 
will  have  fits.  Can't  you  find  some  around 
somewheres  that  maybe  you  overlooked, 
and  let  us  take  it  back  to  Pa?" 

"Well,  sonny,"  Doc  said,  "1  wisht  I 
could.  But  1  can't.  That  man  cleaned  me 
out  for  fair.  The  only  thing  I  got  around 
is  some  fresh-made  stuff  that  ain't  fit  to 
drink.  It  won't  be  no  good  for  six-seven 
months  yet.  I'm  afraid  you'll  just  have  to 
go  home  and  tell  him  I'm  real  sorry." 

"Mr.  Wilkey,"  Jake  said,  "I  know  Pa. 
You  better  let  us  take  some  of  that  fresh- 
made  whisky  back  with  us." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  sonny.'  Doc  said. 
"I'll  give  you  a  quart  of  fresh-made  whisky, 
and  only  charge  you  twenty-five  cents. 
You  tell  your  pappy,  if  he  can  drink  the 
stuff,  he  surely  is  a  drinking  man.  And  you 
tell  him  if  he  can't  drink  it,  bring  it  back 
and  I  will  give  him  back  his  two  bits  and 
glad  to  do  it. 

SO  DOC  give  us  a  quart  jar  tuU  of 
whisky,  and  we  took  it  back  and  give  it 
to  Pa.  Jake  told  him  what  Doc  had  said. 

"Boys,"  Pa  said,  "you  done  right.  Maybe 
this  is  poor  whisky,  but  it's  better  than 
none.  And  I  expect  I'll  be  able  to  drink 
this  all  right.  I  have  drank  some  powerful 
poor  whisky  in  my  day." 

So  Pa  unscrewed  the  lid  ofi  the  jar, 
and  sniffed  at  the  whisky,  and  said,  "Well, 
sir,  it  sure  smells  terrible  But  I  can  drink 
it  all  right." 

So  Pa  took  a  sip  out  of  the  jar  and  made 
a  terrible  face,  and  then  he  run  over  to  the 
porch  railing  and  spit  out  the  whisky. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  after  he  drunk  a  glass 
of  water,  "I  wouldn't've  believed  there 
could  be  such  awful  whisky  in  the  entire 
world  There  ain't  nobody  living  could 
drink  that  stuff,  and  I  doubt  if  you  would 
get  it  down  a  three-day  corpse.  But  it 
don't  seem  right  that  Doc  should  sell  all 
his  good  whisky  to  one  man  and  not  keep 
even  a  snifter  around  the  place  I'll  bet 
he's  got  some  hid  in  the  hayloft  and  figures 
to  keep  it  for  hisself.  So  let's  us  go  back 
there  and  find  out  Bring  along  that  fresh- 
made  whisky,  boys,  and  if  nothing  else,  we 
will  get  our  two  bits  back" 

The  three  of  us  walked  over  to  Doc's 
place  and  found  him  setting  on  the  porch, 
and  Doc  told  Pa  the  same  thing  he  told  us: 
that  he  didn't  have  so  much  as  a  spoonful 
of  decent  whisky  left. 

"You  might  of  knowed  1  would  need 
some,"  Pa  said.  "How  come  you  had  to 
sell  two  whole  barrels  to  one  man  that 
way?" 

"I  didn't  like  it  no  more  than  you,"  Doc 
said.  "But  he  was  from  Topeka.  He  said 
some  of  them  politicians  was  having  a 
shindig  tonight  and  he  needed  every  drop 
I  had.  And  you  know,  them  fellows  over 
in  Topeka  can  make  a  lot  of  trouble  for 
me." 

"Maybe  so,"  Pa  said.  "But  it  sure  puts, 
me  in  a  fix.    I  just  got  to  get  some  whisky." 

"I  sure  wisht  I  could  help  you  out," 
Doc  said.  "But  it  looks  like  you  invented 
yourself  into  this  fix,  with  that  salve  for 
the  poll  evil,  and  coming  to  a  dry  state  on 
account  of  it.  Maybe  you  can  invent  your 
way  out." 

"Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  hisself  couldn't 


invent  his  way  out  of  this  fix,"  Pa  said. 
'But  it's  worth  trying." 

So  Pa  walked  off  a  piece  and  sat  on  the 
tongue  of  a  manure  spreader  and  closed 
his  eyes,  the  way  he  does  when  he  is  in- 
venting something.  Me  and  Jake  played 
mumblety-peg,  despite  it  was  getting  so 
dark  we  couldn't  see  very  good,  and  Doc 
Wilkey  just  sat  rocking  on  the  porch 

Finally  Pa  jumped  up  real  excited,  the 
way  he  gets  when  he's  just  invented  some- 
thing, and  run  over  to  the  porch. 

"1  got  it,  Doc,  I  got  it!"  he  said.  'You 
got  any  sheep  capsules  around  the  place?" 

"No,  sir,"  Doc  said.  "I  got  some  horse 
capsules  but  1  don't  have  no  sheep  cap- 
sules." 

"Weff,  trot  out  the  horse  capsules,  then," 
Pa  said.  "And  you'd  better  shake  a  leg, 
because  it's  coming  on  night  already." 

So  Doc  went  out  to  the  barn  and  come 
back  with  some  horse  capsules.  Pa  looked 
the  capsules  over  and  said  they  looked 
pretty  big  even  for  horse  capsules,  but  he 
was  humming  like  when  he  is  happy  and 
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contented.  He  took  a  capsule  apart,  filled 
it  full  of  the  fresh-made  whisky  out  of  the 
jar  and  put  it  together  again. 

"You  don't  aim  to  try  to  swallow  that, 
do  you?"  Doc  said. 

"I  sure  do  "  Pa  said,  and  he  put  it  in  his 
mouth 

Then  he  choked  and  snorted  until  me 
and  Jake  and  Doc  thought  he  would  stran- 
gle for  sure,  but  finally  he  got  it  swallowed. 
I  guess  one  of  them  capsules  must've  held 
two  big  jiggers,  and  when  Pa  had  swal- 
lowed three  more,  he  said  that  would  have 
to  do  on  account  of  it  being  so  late. 

"I  sure  am  glad  you  suggested  the  in- 
venting," Pa  said  to  Doc,  "because  I  cer- 
tainly was  in  a  fix.  I'll  give  you  what's  left 
of  this  quart.  Doc,  and  we'll  call  it  square 
for  the  capsules.    Come  on,  boys." 

By  the  time  we  got  back  home,  it  was 
around  nine  o'clock,  and  Pa  set  out  on  the 
front  porch,  swatting  at  mosquitoes  and 
waiting  for  his  invention  to  work.  Me  and 
Jake  went  out  in  the  front  yard  and  threw 
rocks  at  a  bat  but  we  couldn't  hit  it. 

At  ten  o'clock.  Pa  was  still  sober  as  a 
hard-shell  Baptist.  He  called  me  and  Jake 
up  on  the  porch  and  said,  "Boys,  it's  get- 
ting late,  and  you  both  got  to  take  a  bath 
yet  Your  Ma  has  a  mite  of  cold  and  she 
turned  in  long  ago.  So  you'd  better  ske- 
daddle on  inside." 

I  said,  "All  right.  Pa,"  and  Jake  said, 
"How's  your  invention  working.  Pa?" 

"It  ain't  working  so  good,  to  tell  the 
honest  truth."  Pa  said.  "It's  probably  them 
cheap  capsules.  But  there's  still  plenty  of 
time  to  get  results  Jake,  you  go  fetch  me 
the  citronella  Someday  I'm  going  to  in- 
vent something  for  mosquitoes  that  don't 
smell  to  high  heaven.'" 

By  the  time  me  and  Jake  had  took  our 
baths  and  was  ready  for  bed,  it  was  pretty 


near  eleven  o'clock  but  we  could  tell  from 
the  sound  of  Pa's  rocking  chair  on  the 
porch  that  he  was  still  sober  as  a  circuit 
judge  When  Pa  is  good  and  lickered  up. 
he  rocks  slow  and  steady,  like  the  pendu- 
lum on  a  granddaddy  clock.  It  makes  a 
real  restful  sound.  But  now  he  was  rock- 
ing fast  and  jerky.  We  laid  in  bed  for  a 
long  time  waiting  for  the  rocking  to  slow 
up,  so  we  would  know  the  invention  was 
working,  but  it  still  sounded  jerky  when 
we  fell  asleep. 

The  first  thing  at  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing, Jake  asked  Pa  about  the  invention. 

"Well,"  said  Pa,  "let  it  be  a  lesson  to 
you  boys.  .Sometimes  you  think  you  have 
got  hold  of  a  good  thing,  and  it  turns  out 
to  be  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  It  is  the 
Almighty's  way  of  taking  us  down  a  peg 
or  two." 

So  we  didn't  say  no  more  about  it. 
For  one  thing.  Pa  don't  care  much  about 
discussing  an  invention  that  turns  out 
punk,  and  for  another  he  don't  believe  in 
a  lot  of  talking  on  Sundays.  When  the  good 
Lord  give  us  a  day  of  rest,  Pa  says,  He 
meant  for  us  to  rest  all  over,  including  our 
jaws.  So  even  walking  down  the  road  to 
church,  me  and  Jake  only  whispered  a 
couple  of  times,  because  we  knew  Pa  was 
disappointed  in  hisself  and  kind  of  touchy. 

THERE  was  a  visiting  preachei  that 
morning,  from  Topeka  He  had  side- 
burns and  he  preached  about  all  kinds  of 
sin,  but  mostly  abou;  the  evil  of  liquor. 
He  said  it  was  a  sin  that  reached  from  the 
lowest  places  to  the  highest,  and  how  just 
last  night  there  was  some  terrible  going- 
ons  right  in  the  state  capitol,  with  a  lot  of 
big  politicians  getting  pie-eyed  on  liquor 
that  was  made  right  here  in  Kansas.  I 
never  seen  Pa  look  so  indignant  in  his  fife 
as  right  then 

After  the  preaching,  there  was  hymns, 
and  I  noticed  Pa  was  singing  lots  louder 
than  usual.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't 
think  I  ever  heard  Pa  sing  as  loud  and  as 
good  as  he  done  that  morning  And  after 
the  singing,  it  come  time  for  Pa  to  take  up 
the  collection. 

Usually,  Pa  just  walked  down  to  the 
preaching  platform,  and  the  preacher 
handed  him  the  collection  plate,  and  Pa 
passed  it  along  each  pew  until  everybody 
had  chipped  in.  But  this  time  was  different 

Pa  walked  down  to  the  stand  and  said. 
"Parson,  give  me  that  plate!  Maybe  you 
seen  some  highfalutin  plate-passing  up  it 
Topeka,  Parson,  but  the  truth  is,  you  ain't 
seen  a  thing!  Because  1  aim  to  take  up  the 
goldurndest  stem-winder  of  an  offering 
that  was  ever  took  in  this  county  Be- 
cause the  way  you  lit  into  them  low-down 
whisky-drinking  politicians  was  a  sure- 
enough  blessing  to  the  Lord!  Glory — " 
And  then  Pa  let  out  a  belch  you  could 
hear  clean  over  to  the  courthouse. 

Well,  sir,  everybody  was  kind  of  took 
aback,  because  it  wasn't  like  Pa  to  behave 
Uke  he  was  doing.  But  Pa  went  right  ahead 
and  handed  the  plate  to  Uncle  John  Tins- 
ley  that  sat  in  the  front  pew  and  always 
started  the  collection  going  with  a  shiny 
ten-cent  piece,  and  everything  went  along 
all  right.  Only  when  Pa  come  to  our  pew 
and  handed  the  plate  in.  I  noticed  he 
smelled  funny. 

I  leaned  over  to  Jake  and  whispered, 
"Hey,  Jake,  did  you  notice  how  Pa 
smelled?" 

Jake  whispered,  "Uh-huh. 

"You  boys  stop  that  whispering,"  Ma 
whispered  I  guess  she  couldn't  smell  him 
on  account  of  her  cold 

I  leaned  over  to  Jake  again  and  whis- 
pered. "What  do  you  reckon  makes  him 
smell  that  way,  Jake?  He  never  smelled 
that  way  before." 

"I  ain't  sure,"  Jake  whispered,  "but  1 
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got  a  good  idea    You  better  shut  up  or  Mi 
will  skin  you  lor  sure" 

By  that  time  Pa  was  finished  taking  ii| 
the  collection  and  was  walking  down  It 
hand  it  over  to  the  preacher.  He  walkei 
up  on  the  platform  and  handed  the  plati 
to  the  preacher  and  said.  "There  you  are 
Parson!  There's  five  dollars  in  that  plati 
if  there's  a  jitney!  I  guess  that'll  shov 
them  besotted  scoundrels  that's  spendini 
Ihc  taxpayers'  hard-earned  money  fo 
bootleg  whisky.  I  reckon  that  will  shov 
them  what's  what,  all  right.  Take  it,  Par, 
son,  because  you're  a  sure-enough  friem 
of  us  poor  sinners." 

The  preacher  seemed  kind  of  troublec 
about  something,  maybe  by  the  way  P, 
smelled.  At  any  rate,  he  backed  off  fron 
Pa  a  bit.  like  he  was  afraid  that  he  wa 
liable  to  explode  or  something.  But 
guess  Pa  never  took  notice  of  how  th 
preacher  was  behaving,  because  he  wi 
just  turning  around  to  step  down  off  of  th 
platform,  when  all  of  a  sudden  his  face  li 
up  like  a  lamp 

"By  the  Lord  Harry!"  Pa  hollered,  stO| 
ping  dead  in  his  tracks.  "1  got  it!  So  hel 
me!  I  got  it!"  And  then  Pa  stepped  up  t 
the  edge  of  the  preaching  platform  an] 
stood  stiff  and  straight  with  his 
clasped  behind  his  back  and  scowled  at  tbi 
congregation  something  fierce. 

"Ye  call  me  chief!"  Pa  said.  "And  ye 
well  to  call  him  chief,"  Pa  said,  very  ser 
ous,  "who  for  twelve  long  years  has  mt 
upon  the  arena  every  shape  of  man  c 
beast  the  broad  empire  of  Rome  coul  firii 
furnish,  and  who  has  never  yet  lowere 
his  arm! 

"If  there  be  one  among  you  who  ca 
say  that  ever,  in  public  fight  oi  priva^wl 
brawl,  my  actions  did  belie  my  tongue,  k 
him  stand  forth  and  say  it  If  there  t 
three  in  all  your  company  dare  face  me  o 
the  bloody  sands,  let  them  come  on! 

"As  a  matter  of  fact."  Pa  said,  "I  figui 
I  could  take  on  any  four  of  you  and  wa 
lop  the  living  daylights  out  of  your  hide 
Yes  siree,  and  you  can  throw  in  this  ho 
fancy-pants  parson  for  good  measur 
Him  and  his  sideburns  both" 

And   then    Pa    let    loose   with    anotb 
belch,  even  louder  than  the  first  one,  ai  , 
keeled  over  like  somebody  had  belted  hil  WD 
with  a  whiffletree 

WELL,  sir,  even  after  Pa  invented 
corn-husking  contraption  and  « 
all  moved  to  Nebraska.  Pa  kept  broodiij  gj. , 
over  the  matter  of  them  horse  capsuk 
But  coming  home  from  the  Word  of  G< 
Reformed  Tabernacle  one  WednesdJ 
evening,  he  perked  up  considerable 

"Boys,"  Pa  said  to  me  and  Jake,  "it  y^ 
should  choose  to  carry  on  the  work  I  a 
doing,  always  remember  what  I'm  abo 
to  tell  you: 

"Some  times  you  start  out  with  a  lit! 
bitty  invention  that  don't  pan  out  prop 
and    you    get    plumb    discouraged.     Y« 
commence  to  figuring  you  should've  go 
into  some  other  line  of  business.   And  t  i(f 
first  thing  vou  know,  it  turns  out  to 
something   almighty    big  and   importai   H)  (f, 
For  instance,  just  this  week  I  have  wrote 
letter  to  the  War  Department  in  Washirl 
ton,  D.  C,  giving  them  the  idea  for  a  oi 
kind  of  bomb.    It's  a  kind  of  bomb  f 
dropping  out  of  flying  machines. 

"And  this  here  bomb  would  just  I 
quiet  for  a  while — like  a  monster  hoi| 
capsule,  kind  of — until  the  excitement  di 
down. 

'And  then— KABLOOIE!  I  guess  y 
might  call  it  a  delayed-action  bomb 

"You  boys  mark  my  words:   Some  d 
you're  going  to  hear  a  lot  about  that 
vention." 

And  as  usual.  Pa  was  right 
The  End 
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Vhen  wars  were  fought  at  a  slower  pace,  it  is  said 
hat  "for  want  of  a  nail"  a  shoe,  a  horse,  a  rider,  a 
>attle  and  finally  a  kingdom  were  lost. 

ittle  things  can  be  just  as  vital  in  the  war  today 
-things  as  humble,  for  example,  as  the  nuts  which 
lold  fighting  aircraft  staunch  and  tight. 

!'he  lives  of  flying  crews  may  hang  on  the  threads 
f  nuts  which  stay  put — hold  fast  against  the  chatter 
f  gunfire,  the  throb  of  pulsing  engines,  the  wrack 
nd  twist  and  vibration  of  massive  wings  wheeling 
nd  twisting  through  thin  air. 

Ve  make  such  a  nut.    We  have  made  more  than 

dree  billion  of  them.    And  as  far  as  is  known,  not 

single  one  of  these  nuts  has  ever  failed  in  service. 

is  the  special  virtue  of  Elastic  Stop  Nuts  that 
ley  never  loosen,  slip,  shake  off  or  break. 

all  wonder  they  are  used  on  every  airplane 
ade  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  —  as  many 
5  50,000  may  be  used  in  a  single  ship. 

»me  day  these  nuts  will  be  available  for  purposes 
ther  than  the  grim  jobs  of  war. 

Tien  they  are,  automobiles  will  be  tighter  and 
ifer  and  quieter— everything  from  garden  tools  or 
irm  tractors  to  radios  and  vacuum  cleaners  will 
ve  longer  and  less  troublesome  service. 


lut  that's  for  the  future.  Today,  all  these  tenacious 
Its  we  can  make  go  for  an  even  more  important 
irpose  —  which  is  the  simple  task  of  holding  tight 
11  the  war  is  won. 

LSTic  Stop  Nut  Corporation  of  America 

UNION,  NEW  JERSEY  AND  UNCOLN,  NEBRASKA 
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ftadio  sets  will  last  ionger,  fceep  o 
truer  tone,  with  Elastic  Stop  Nuts 
holding  important  fastenings  firm 
and  tight. 
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YOU  MIGHT  CALL  IT 

SHAVE 
INSURANCE 


The  day  you  bought  your  Schick 
Electric  Shaver  (we  hope  you  did 
get  one  before  our  factory  went  all- 
out  on  war  production!)  you  bought 
the  world's  quickest,  easiest,  most 
comfortable  way  of  shaving. 

And  that's  something  you  certainly 
want  to  insure  keeping! 

So,  you'll  be  glad  to  know  that  even 
if  you  were  to  damage  your  pre- 
cious Schick,  it  can  be  put  back  in 
perfect  condition  again. 


they've  got  a  supply  of  genuine 
Schick  renewal  parts — and  are  pre- 
pared to  give  expert  service  down 
to  the  last  whisker,  at  very  low  cost. 
They  can  even  fit  your  present 
Schick  with  a  new  2-M  Hollow- 
Ground  Shearing  Head — and  it  will 
cost  you  only  83  !* 

Just  to  be  »ure  everything's  okeh — 
why  not  take  or  mail  your  Schick 
in  for  a  check-up,  and  let  them 
clean,  adjust  and  lubricate  it?  The 
charge  will  be  trifling! 


At  all  of  the  offices  listed  below        SCHICK  INCORPORATED,  Stamford,  Conn.,  U.SA 

For  tn6  dUrdtiOn  you'll  want  to  keep  your  Schick  Shaver  in  shipshape  condition. 
Expert  service  and  genuine  Schick  renewal  parts — including  the  new  2-M  Hollow- 
Ground  Shearing  Head — are  available  through  Schick  Service,  Inc.,  at  all  of  their 
offices  listed  below.  Careful  attention  given  to  shavers  mailed  to  these  offices. 


ALBANY 

938  NaU.  Sav.  B'k  Bids. 
ATLANTA 

603  Rhodea-Havcrty  Bids. 
BALTIMORE 

1 1  1  N.  Charlea-St. 
BOSTON 

630  Boston  C.  of  C.  Bids. 
BROOKLYN 

1007  Fox  Bids. 
BUFFALO 

632  Brisbane  Bids. 
CHICAGO 

212  Palmer  Houa« 
CINCINNATI 

814  Schmidt  Bids. 
CLEVELAND 

9  Union  Com.  Bids.  Arcada 
COLUMBUS.  O. 

1300  B«ssa  Bids. 


DALLAS 

611  Southland  Lire  Bids. 
DENVER 

501  Colorado  Bids. 
DES    MOINES 

413  Flemlns  Bids. 
DETROIT 

908  Industrial  B'k  Bids. 
HARTFORD.    CONN. 

1202  American  Ind'flBlds. 
HOISTON 

521  Shell  Bids. 
INDIANAPOLIS 

T03  Merchant?  B'k  BldS- 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

7  10  Fidelity  B'k  Bldg. 
LOS   ANGELES 

443  South  Spring  St. 
MIAMI 

129  Shoreland  Arcade 


MILWAUKEE 

1S2  W.  Wlsmnaln  At*. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

612  Andrua  Bids. 
NEW    YORK 

17  East  42nd  St. 
NEWARK.    N.    1. 

810  Ra.vTnond  Com.  Bids. 
OKLAHOMA    CITY 

206  Hlehtower  Bids. 
OMAHA 

647  Omaha  Natl.  B'k  Bids. 
PHILADELPHIA 

912  Chestnut  St. 
PITTSBURGH 

908  Investment  Bids. 
PORTLAND.    ME. 

210  Bank  of  Com.  Bids. 


PROVIDENCE 

soe  Turks  Head  Bids. 
ROCHESTER.    N.    Y. 

705  Temple  Bids. 
ST.    LOUIS 

23  Mezzanine,  Arcade  Bids- 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

787  Monadnock  Bids. 

SEATTLE 

701  Republic  Bids. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
521  Bond  BIdK. 


CANADIAN    OFFiCIS 
TORONTO 

78  Richmond  St.  Weat 
CALGARY 

112\  Seventh  Ave.  West 

•  Bllshtir  hisber  In  Canada 
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TO    HASTEN    VICTORY— BUY   MORE    WAR    BONDS    AND    STAMPS 


Prophets  of  Happy  Days 

Continued  from  page  3S 


another  10,000,000  turned  loose  by  de- 
mobilization? Here  again  the  statisticians 
come  forward  with  some  fairly  comfort- 
ing figures.  Of  the  men  and  women  now 
holding  jobs,  some  90  per  cent  are  en- 
gaged either  in  essential  civilian  activity  or 
in  war  production  that  can  be  reconverted 
without  too  great  a  delay.  There  will  be 
a  lag,  to  be  sure,  but  reconversion  itself 
will  keep  many  on  the  job. 

The  remaining  10  per  cent,  composed 
mainly  of  those  now  engaged  in  building 
planes  and  ships,  is  the  real  headache.  By 
way  of  encouragement,  there  is  the  hope 
that  Latin-American  demands,  in  particu- 
lar, will  enable  the  aviation  industry  to 
carry  on  until  some  diversification  of 
products  can  be  planned.  As  for  ships,  the 
whole  world  will  be  needing  them,  and  it 
may  be  that  we  can  lease  or  sell  the  vessels 
on  hand  at  the  war's  end  and  keep  yards 
in  operation  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
and  modern  merchant  fleet  for  our  own 
use. 

At  best,  however,  neither .  aviation 
nor  shipbuilding  can  be  expected  to  main- 
tain present  production. 

The  statisticians,  however,  hasten  to 
point  out  that  "potential  retirement,"  as 
they  call  it,  will  be  large.  As  they  figure, 
at  least  5,000,000  are  working  today  who 
would  not  have  taken  employment  but  for 
the  war.  Thousands  of  women  will  go 
back  into  the  home,  thousands  of  young- 
sters will  re-enter  schbol,  and  other  thou- 
sands, past  sixty-five,  will  either  return  to 
the  pension  rolls  or  take  advantage  of  old- 
age  retirement  benefits.  Many  now  hold- 
ing jobs  in  factories  will  resume  their 
former  positions  as  shopkeepers,  garage 
mechanics  and  salesmen. 

Demobilization  of  the  10,000,000  men 
in  the  Army  will  be  slow,  and  it  will  be 
staggered.  Fighting  will  probably  con- 
tinue in  one  area  after  war  has  ended  in 
another;  and  there  is  the  work  of  policing, 
salvage  and  relief  that  will  keep  many  men 
in  service  for  a  considerable  period, 
A  permanent  military  establishment  of  a 
million  and  a  half  is  not  unlikely. 

An  Army  of  Skilled  Artisans 

Another  point,  emphasized  both  by  em- 
ployers and  labor  leaders,  is  that  men  will 
come  back  from  war  with  skills  never 
possessed  before.  Due  to  the  highly  mech- 
anized nature  of  the  war,  the  great  ma- 
jority have  been  given  thorough  training 
in  the  construction,  operation  and  repair 
of  tanks,  planes,  jeeps,  trucks  and  every 
kind  of  complicated  ordnance.  As  a  con- 
sequence, almost  everyone  will  have  a 
definite  competence  that  will  lift  him  out 
of  the  unskilled,  hopeless  labor  class. 

In  connection  with  postwar  military 
plans,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  if  there 
will  be  any  wholesale  scrapping  of  the 
plants  that  have  been  built  exclusively  for 
war  production  by  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Powerful  voices,  many  of  them  civilian, 
are  insisting  that  it  will  be  folly  to  junk 
our  war  plants  entirely  until  the  terms  of 
the  peace  are  determined  definitely  and 
finally.  A  skeleton  organization,  at  least, 
should  and  must  be  maintained  to  guard 
against  all  contingencies. 

There,  then,  is  the  case  of  the  postwar 
prosperity  prophets.  There  are,  of  course, 
a  lot  of  "ifs,"  and  the  biggest  is  the  attitude 
of  the  federal  goveriunent.  The  termina- 
tion of  war  contracts  will  find  huge  sums 
owing,  and  nothing  is  more  imperative 
than  the  quick  payment  of  these  obliga- 
tions so  that  industry  will  have  the  capital 
for  speedy  reconversion.  Slow  settlements, 
dragged  out  for  months,  are  bound  to  gum 
up  the  whole  works,  crippling  prime  con- 
tractors, subcontractors  and  supphers. 

What  will  be  done  with  reference  to  the 
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1,500  plants  built  with  government  monejj 
and  leased  to  private  operators?  Manyo 
the  contracts  contain  options  to  purchase 
but  many  have  no  such  clause.  Will  thcr 
be  quick  sale  on  easy  terms,  taking  mort 
gages  if  necessary,  or  will  they  be  hag] 
over? 

In    the    case    of    Muscle    Shoals, 
may  be  remembered,  twenty  years  elapi 
before  the  government  came  to  a  decisioi 
A  certain  school  of  thought  in  Washir 
is  already  preaching  a  "partnership     _, 
tween  government  and  industry,  a  joir 
operation  of  the  machinery  of  productiot 
There  is  also  a  left-wing  insistence  that  tb  '' 
problem  of  employment  cannot  be  left  t   • 
private  enterprise,  and  that  the  goverr   ^ 
ment  itself  should  take  over  the  task,  cri  ',' 
atins  jobs  by  a   continuous  expenditut 
for  vast  pubhc  projects. 

In   plain,   are  we  going  to  have  fre 
enterprise    or    "state    enterprise?"     Stic   ^^^ 
decisions  have  to  be  made  and  announoef"' 
quickly,  or  industry  cannot  approach 
war  problems  with  any  degree  of  certa 
or  confidence.  _M0 

New  Era  of  Accord  "^^ 


Fortunately,  there  is  every  reason  l' 
believe  that  an  accord  between  goven 
ment  and  industry  is  on  the  way.  For  oi 
thing,  the  fact  that  10,000,000  men  we:J 
unemployed  in  1940 — and  that  after  U 
years  of  pump  priming — has  had  a  sobe 
ing  effect.  For  another  thing,  the  w; 
effort  has  brought  business  and  govern  ^ 
ment  close  together,  and  the  intimate  co!  iiip 
tact  has  done  away  with  many  festerii 
prejudices.  Business  has  come  to  a  ne 
appreciation  of  the  problems  of  gover 
ment,  the  absolute  need  of  certain  co 
trols,  and  government  has  come  to  reali 
that  business  is  not  inherently  crooked 
predatory. 

Business  is  doing  many  things  t 
that  were  formerly  regarded  as  crimin 
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Combination,  co-ordination  and  comnn 
action  on  the  part  of  industry,  for  exai 
pie,  are  not  only  permitted  but  actua 
compelled.  Patents  and  even  equipme  b 
have  been  pooled,  cutthroat  competiti  « 
methods  ruled  out,  trade  secrets  and  tra|*iria 
information  exchanged — all  with  bene 
both  to  producer  and  consumer.  If  go 
in  war,  why  not  in  peace?  As  a  resi  ^ 
receptive  ears  are  being  turned  to  Bema  k 
M.  Baruch's  long  insistence  that  govei 
ment  recognize  and  approve  the  value 
group  action  in  industry. 

The  Sherman  and  Clayton  acts,  accoifP- 
ing  to  his  argument,  belong  to  our  hor 
and-buggy  day.  The  mere  curbing 
vicious  practices  must  be  supplemen 
by  a  positive  program.  Give  some  gove 
ment  agency  constructive  as  well  l^Mns 
inquisitorial  powers — powers  that  will  p 
mit  industry  to  combine  and  co-ordin  'arnuj 
for  the  increase  of  production,  the  elij  i^JWyc 
nation  of  waste,  the  conservation  of  t  'ieGoi 
ural  resources,  the  improvement  of  Selast 
quality  of  products,  and  the  promotion  Sarlyoi 
efficiency.  Vigilant  watch,  unceasin  ^'oiildj 
maintained,  and  backed  up  by  adequ  'ibigsli 
penalties,  can  be  depended  upon  to  gu  '?«ay 
against  monopolies,  restraint  of  trade  !  *^ee 
like  abuses.  Lie  ti 

Maybe  the  government  will  go  this    i^iey're 
and  maybe  not,  but  the  signs  all  poin   ^^l{^ 
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a   green   light   for   free   enterprise, 
Washington  as  a  sort  of  traffic  cop  to 
force  speed  laws  and  safety  rules.  In 
case,  private  business  is  on  the  spot.  V   fjiinij 
all  the  essentials  for  a  postwar  boon 
hand — enormous  demand  and  the  m« 
of     adequate     supply — any     failure 
achieve  prosperity  and  full  employo 
will  be  blamed  on  industry's  lack  of  p 
ning  and  loss  of  initiative  and  energy. 
The  End 
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Fourth-Term  Frost  in  Dixie 

Conlinued  from  page  11 
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raing  at  a  Farmer-Labor  roarfest, 
iluted,  "This  is  a  hell  of  a  meeting,  no- 
b  ly's  spoke  out  of  turn  and  got  throwed 

0  yet.   Here  goes!   Listen!" 

"oday,  politically  even  more  than  in- 
J  trially,  Dixie  is  a  sight  to  behold.  Her 

1  s  politicians,  their  stooges  and  echoes, 
i  twice  as  belligerent  as  the  legions  of 
,(liers  who  are  training  in  her  hills  and 
],;s.  If  they  were  half  as  mad  at  Hitler, 
^  ssolini  and  Tojo  as  they  are  at  Franklin 
R  ?sevelt,  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and — of  all 

cent  ijystanders — Henry  Agard  Wal- 
a;,  our  enemies  would  be  asking  for 
ens.  Never  friendly  to  the  New  Deal  as 
I  uional  policy  except  when  it  took  over 

j.'er  to  a  satisfactory  extent)  the  succor- 
of   its   poverty-stricken,    Dixie   now 

5S  to  repudiate  it — particularly  its  la- 
legislation  and  minimum-wage  stand- 
.  Her  businessmen  talk  Jefferson  but 

Jc  Hamilton. 

.ealizing  that  her  economic  salvation 

jssitates  industrial   expansion   in   her 

i  right  and  less  dependence  on  agricul- 
Dixie  blames  the  President  for  her 

ore  to  have  achieved  this  end.    Mrs. 

(sevelt  is  held  responsible  for  what  the 

th  regards  as  a  growing  Negro  men- 
and  some  of  the  stories  they  hasten 

ell  you  about  this  are  as  incredible 

aey  are  startling. 

A  Revolt  on  Racial  Grounds 

fter  a  couple  of  fruitless  efforts,  we 
up  trying  to  find  proof  of  any  of 
But  be  assured  of  this:  A  danger- 
y  large  portion  of  the  South's  increas- 
revolt  against  the  Roosevelt  regime  is 
il.  What  they're  going  to  do  with  the 
rning  Negro  who  has  migrated  North 
hare  in  the  war-industry  high-wage 
anza  worries  them  sick, 
le  second  emancipation  of  the  Negro, 
which  Mrs.  Roosevelt  gets  most  of  the 
it,  is  regarded  as  a  political  problem 
h.  may  have  to  be  solved  roughly.  In 
fSouth's  current  temper,  it  would  not 
fire  major  incidents  to  start  a  few  ma- 
ace  riots. 

ntil  recently  the  white  tenant  farmer 
sharecropper  were  as  close  to   Mr. 
sevelt  as  his  undershirt,  ready  to  vote 
.  Jjiim  with  a  gun  if  necessary.   But  what 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  prewar 
ral  financial  assistance,  they,  too,  have 
considerable  of  their  ardor. 
Iso,  they're  being  well  needled  with 
j{  ger-menace"    stories    and    they — the 
les  from  which  the  overwhelming  ma- 
y  of  Ku-Klux  and  lynch-mob  mem- 
are  recruited — neither  ask  for  proof 
jeek  it.  Anyway,  many  of  those  lower- 
ket  sons  and  daughters  of  politically 
Jed   Dixie  are  now  in  war-industry 
ts  earning  more  money  than  they  can 
fortably  count  and  they've  sort  of  for- 
!n  the  Good  Samaritan, 
sroes  last  just  so  long  and  no  longer, 
cularly  on  a  full  stomach.  Before  the 
it  would  have  been  as  difficult  for  the 
h's  big  shots  to  wean  their  wool-hat 
iren  away  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  for 
amyankee"  to  make  Republicans  of 
Like  their  pohtical   and  financial 
trs,  they're  still  Democrats.  Like  them, 
re  going  to  keep  on  being  Democrats 
ome  time  to  come.   But  Mr.  Roose- 
still  the  most  resourceful  politician  in 
lj  Jnited  States,  is  going  to  have  to  turn 
J    /erything  he's  got  to  fill  them  with  the 
J  ime  religion  next  year. 
^j  e're  not  saying  that  they  won't  vote 
lira  if  he's  nominated;  and  in  spite  of 
^^  le  "confidential"  stuff  poured  into  our 
'\:  we  found  no  incontrovertible  reason 
'    lieve  that  he  won't  be  nominated  if 
'^'  looses  again  to  draft  himself.    Mr. 
evelt  and  the  Democratic  party  are 
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worse  than  synonymous;  they're  virtually 
identical.  And  that,  for  another  thing,  is 
what  Dixie's  mad  about. 

Time  was  when  the  South  was  properly 
regarded  as  the  party's  bulwark.  Today 
she  feels  that  she's  regarded  merely  as  a 
Roosevelt  fief.  There  are  no  immediate 
indications  yet  that  the  South  will  abandon 
her  Democratic  habit  as  she  did  in  1928 
when  five  states  deserted  Wet-Catholic- 
Tammany  Al  Smith.  But  change  is  as  in- 
evitable below  the  Mason-Dixon  line  as 
elsewhere,  and  today  the  South  has  all  the 
solidity  of  a  picnic  banana. 

Those  persons,  interests  and  influences 
who  do  not  adore  Mr.  Roosevelt  are  do- 
ing quite  a  job  on  him  in  Dixie.  The 
honorable  and  genial  Jim  Farley,  while 
scarcely  the  major  political  prophet  he 
used  to  be,  is  still  trouping  the  brush  urg- 
ing his  fellow  Democrats  to  do  their  duty. 
He  has  recently  toured  the  South.  He  will 
repeat  that.  It  is  not  his  idea  of  a  Demo- 
crat's duty  to  perpetuate  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
office.   Mr.  Farley  is  popular  in  Dixie. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  America's 
industrial  organizations  (identity  a  politi- 
cal secret)  has  its  missionaries  working  the 
entire  sector.  It  has  large  sums  of  money 
to  spend  and  its  missionaries  are  open- 
handed  with  it.  As  a  result,  many  of  Dix- 
ie's clergymen,  politically  more  powerful 
than  their  ministerial  brethren  in  the 
North,  are  now  gently  but  firmly  deplor- 
ing the  possibility  of  a  fourth  term  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  viewing  with  alarm  the  in- 
creasing threats  to  individual  enterprise 
and  the  growing  tendency  toward  govern- 
mental control  of  industry.  This  preacher 
persuasion  is  not  flowing  direct  from  the 
pulpit  but  rather  from  the  clergy  in  its 
more  intimate  man-to-man  contacts. 

There  is  no  particular  ballyhoo  for 
any  aspiring  Democrat  successor  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  particularly  none  for  any  pos- 
sible Republican  candidate.  Incidentally, 
none  of  the  Republican  aspirants  to  the 
Presidency  has  his  shiUs  working  Dixie  yet. 
The  only  Republican  conversation  piece 
getting  any  pubUcity  at  all  is  Mr.  Willkie, 
and  he,  alas,  is  being  spoken  of  as  the 
probable  William  Jennings  Bryan  of  the 
Republican  party.  The  preacher  influence 
against  a  fourth  term  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
of  a  negative  turn:  "Mr.  Roosevelt's  a  fine 
man  but — "  That  sort  of  thing. 

Yet  Dixie  is  not  at  all  hopeful  that  she 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  any 
Democratic  candidate  but  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
At  present  she  is  concentrating  on  abolish- 
ing those  closest  to  him,  hoping  thus  to 
circumscribe  some  of  his  domestic  poli- 
cies. The  South  is  in  the  position  of  the 
offended  man  who  can't  lick  the  guy  he 
dislikes  most  and  is  goirtg  to  try  to  take 
it  out  on  his  little  brothers. 

Anyone  But  Wallace 

One  of  Dixie's  most  persuasive  poli- 
ticians pushed  us  off  into  a  corner  and 
argued  thus:  Henry  Wallace  for  Vice- 
President  again?  That  crystal  gazer?  No, 
brother,  no!  Suppose  the  war  ends.  Sup- 
pose they  set  up  a  world  supergovernment 
— a  big  League  of  Nations,  a  real  one.  Sup- 
pose Mr.  Roosevelt  decides  to  become 
head  of  that — president  of  the  world.  He 
resigns,  leaving  us  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Wallace,  that  free-wheeling  international- 
ist who,  mind  you,  can't  deliver  his  own 
state  of  Iowa  in  an  election.  No,  brother, 
no! 

In  New  Orleans,  where  you  can  get  a 
bet  on  anything  from  what  day  it  is  to 
where  Mrs.  Roosevelt  will  be  at  twenty- 
two  minutes  after  four  next  Thursday,  we 
met  a  gambler  who  seemed  to  us  to  have 
the  political  temper  of  Dixie  rather  nicely 
gauged.  The  fellow  has  been  a  bookie  for 


No  bone,  no  waste, 
TREET  is  ALL  meat 


Tasty,  nourishing  Treet 

makes  your 
meat  points  go  further 

Stumped  for  a  big  meat  meal  that's  easy 
on  points?  Get  acquainted  with  ready- 
to-eat  Treet.  One  tin  makes  a  big  meat 
meal  for  4  ...  at  just  a  little  more  than 
1  point  per  serving ! 

Surprise  your  family  with  this  Treet 
O'Brien  dinner  tonight!  It's  a  platter 
heaped  with  good  eating ...  for  Treet  is 
made  only  from  choice  pork  shoulder 
meat  and  tender,  flavorful  ham — richest 
of  all  meats  in  Vitamin  B,. 

Try  Treet  these  war-busy  days.  It 
gets  a  big  welcome  any  way  you  serve 
it  —  sliced  cold,  baked  or  fried.  You'll  be 
surprised  at  how  easy  meal  planning  can 
be — and  how  many  red  points  you  save! 

Goes  to  fighting  fronts,  tool 
Because  our  fighting  men  get  so  much 
Treet,  your  dealer  may  be  out  of  it  occa- 
sionally. But  remember,  his  shortage  is 
temporary.  So  keep  on  asking  for  Treet! 


TREET  O'BRIEN 


Get  one  can  of  Treet.  Cut  6  thin  slices 
for  frying  and  dire  the  rest.  Fry  the 
cubed  Treet  —  together  with  4  cups 
cubed  cooked  potatoes,  V*  cup  sliced 
onion,  V4  cup  sliced  green  pepper, 
%  tsp.  s.ilt  —  for  20  to  25  min.  Serve 
with  the  6  Treet  slices  fried  1  min. 
each  side.  .Serves  4  to  5. 


»/4rmour  and  Company 

For  finest  quality  and  flavor  ask  for 
Star  Canned  Meats.  Star  Ham  and  Bacon, 
Star  B«e{.  Veal  and  I.amb.  Star  Sausages, 
Cloveibloom  Poultry  and  Dairv  Products. 
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fifteen  years  and  is  still  eating.  In  other 
words  he  is  regarded  as  somewhat  shrewd. 
So  we  listened  to  him  for  a  few  minutes. 
He  offered  us  two  to  one  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt would  be  the  next  President — provided 
the  war  is  still  with  us.  Incidentally  he'd 
give  you  the  same  odds,  being  a  careful 
man  with  a  dollar,  that  it  would  be.  But 
he'd  give  you  three  to  one  that  any  other 
Democrat  would  be  defeated — particu- 
larly Mr.  Wallace. 

Poor  Mr.  Wallace  is  about  as  popular  in 
Dixie  as  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis.  In  fact  our 
gambler  would  give  us  even  money  that 
Mr.  Wallace  would  not  be  nominated  for 
Vice-President,  his  argument  being  that, 
for  political  expediency,  the  President 
would  jettison  Mr.  Wallace  and  return  to 
the  South  for  a  running  mate — perhaps 
Governor  Coke  Stevenson  of  Texas,  Gov- 
ernor Ellis  Arnall  of  Georgia  or  Mr. 
James  F.  Byrnes  of  South  Carolina.  And 
finally  this  bookie  was  willing  to  bet  five 
against  three  that  whatever  else  might 
transpire,  the  next  Congress  would  be  very 
definitely  Republican. 

Briefly  then,  Dixie's  numerous  small  fry 
are  being  inflamed  by  horrid  tales  of  a 
looming  Negro  domination,  of  a  return  of 
carpetbaggerism,  by  assurances  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  proposes  to  give  postwar  Eu- 
rope the  vittles  and  cash  and  let  hungry 
Southerners  shift  for  themselves  in  the  de- 
pression which  will  follow  this  war.  Some- 
what more  realistically,  certainly  with 
more  intelligent  reason,  Dixie's  little  busi- 
nessman, too — commercial  and  industrial 
— is  losing  his  appetite  for  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Little  Men  at  the  Wall 

From  Richmond,  Virginia,  to  Houston, 
Texas,  real-estate  agencies  are  eager  to 
show  you  their  long  lists  of  vacant  shops, 
stores  and  lofts.  Not  that  business  in  gen- 
eral isn't  booming.  But  it  is  the  big  de- 
partment store  that's  selling  shirts,  not  the 
little  haberdashery.  It  is  the  financially 
well-heeled  chain  grocers  who  have  full 
shelves,  not  the  lonely  independent.  Hard- 
ware merchants  big  and  little  are  in  lots  of 
trouble.  Luxury  purveyors  are  just  out  of 
luck,  that's  all. 

Of  course  the  war  and  its  attending  dis- 
locations are  responsible.  The  South  is  as 
conscious  of  this  as  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  Anybody  imagining  that  Dixie's 
ability  to  fight  has  diminished  is  pitiful  in- 
deed. He  who  thinks  that  her  military  tra- 
ditions have  lost  so  much  as  a  single  red 
corpuscle  is  himself  in  need  of  a  course  of 
vitamin  pills.  But  the  small  businessman 
of  the  South  derives  no  particular  com- 
fort from  such  self-evident  truth. 

He  laments  that  he  is  strangled  by  gov- 
ernment red  tape.  He  emerges  apoplec- 
tic from  a  hundred  government  offices 
wherein,  he  roars,  "Squirt  clerks,  New 
Deal  statisticians,  Roosevelt  economists, 
profes$ional  bright  boys,  and  college  nig- 
gers tell  him  how  to  run  his  business, 
whom  he  shall  hire,  what  he  shall  charge 
whether  there's  profit  in  it  or  not."  (We're 
here  quoting  a  wholesale  baker  who  added 
that  next  year  he'd  vote  "against  Roose- 
velt even  if  I  have  to  vote  for  that  guy  in 
Ohio,  whatever  his  name  is.") 

He  was  much  more  worked  up  than  a 
gentleman  who  used  to  run  a  motorcar 
repair  shop  and  a  couple  of  filling  sta- 
tions. This  small  businessman  was  sitting 
in  his  office,  the  only  part  of  his  repair 
shop  that  was  open,  or  had  been  open  for 
three  months.  He  was  reading  one  of  a 
stack  of  very  official-looking  documents. 
Occasionally  he'd  stop  frowning  and  write 
something  on  the  paper.  They  were  gov- 
ernment questionnaires.  In  six  months  he 
had  received  forty-two  of  them  from  seven 
separate  government  agencies. 

Like  the  vast  majority  of  businessmen 
of  his  size,  he  had  either  ignored  them  en- 
tirely or  had  found  them  incomprehensible 
or  had  been  much  too  busy  earning  a  liv- 
ing to  give  them  the  many  hours,  the  nu- 
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mcrous  days,  that  filling  them  in  called  for. 

"I  don't  know  who  wrote  this  who- 
dunit," he  lamented,  "but  he  musta  had 
something  on  his  mind.    Listen." 

And  he  read  us  parts  A  and  B  of  ques- 
tion 32F,  to  wit:  (A)  "In  per  cent,  tell  what 
portion  of  your  regular  business  opera- 
tions were  transacted  on  Saturday  fore- 
noon. Saturday  afternoon?  Compare  these 
figures  with  similar  business  operations 
transacted  during  the  same  periods  on 
Mondays.  (B)  If  you  employed  three  or 
more  assistants,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
but  fewer  than  ten  in  the  ordinary  (if 
extraordinary,  state  fully)  transaction  of 
your  normal  business,  give  exact  informa- 
tion about  each:  Age,  education,  sex,  race, 
married  or  single,  wages,  hours  of  work 
per  day,  length  of  employment,  working 
characteristics  (state  fully),  religion,  dis- 
tance each  must  travel  to  and  from 
employment,  if  discharged  from  your  em- 
ploy. State  fully." 

A  manufacturer's  agent  reported  that 
he  had  received  twelve  pounds  of  ques- 
tionnaires from  federal  bureaus  in  seven 
months.  In  the  same  period  he  had  re- 
ceived three  leaflets  asking  him  to  conserve 
paper.  He  sent  the  latter  back  adding 
three  words  to  each:  "You're  asking  me?" 


tainly  it  hasn't  counteracted  any  of  the 
accumulating  anti-Roosevelt  feeling  that 
lies  deep  in  the  heart  of  Texas  -to  say 
nothing  of  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  other 
Southern  parts. 

We  happened  to  be  in  Dixie  when  three 
Mississippians  were  being  tried  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  charge  of  lynching  a  black 
man.  The  trio  were  sprung — acquitted. 
That  they  would  be,  whatever  the  evidence 
against  them  might  be,  was  freely  predicted. 
With  a  proper  show  of  astonishment  we 
asked  our  informants  what  made  them  so 
certain — before  trial.  Because,  they  said, 
the  government  was  doing  the  prosecuting; 
because  they're  getting  sick  and  tired  of 
federal  interference  in  what  they  insist 
upon  regarding  as  States'  rights. 

In  Atlanta,  skillfully  hosted  by  young 
Governor  Arnall  (36),  sat  the  Southern 
Regional  Conference  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments.  And  while  these  gov- 
ernors and  their  deputies  were  theoreti- 
cally discussing  the  welfare  of  their  people 
as  a  whole,  you  got  a  comprehensive 
summation  of  why  Dixie's  big  shots,  the 
controllers  of  her  wealth,  were  quite  ready, 
war  or  no  war,  to  give  Mr.  Roosevelt  to 
history  and  carry  on  with  a  new  President 
after  January,  1945.   Although  it  did  not 
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These  harassed  gentlemen  are  not 
merely  irritated  by  such  foaming  bureauc- 
racy; they're  scared.  Their  businesses 
gone  or  going,  how  are  they  to  pay  their 
taxes,  particularly  such  time-bomb  levies 
as  the  federal  income  tax?  They  ask  you 
that.  From  sources  we  have  not  been  able 
to  isolate  they  have  heard  disquieting  tales 
of  the  Roosevelt  Administration's  attitude 
toward  postwar  immigration. 

Maybe  it  is  enemy  propaganda,  maybe 
the  old  pohtical  smear.  At  any  rate  it  runs 
like  this:  Mr.  Roosevelt,  strongly  urged  by 
Henry  Wallace,  and  "Others"  are  more 
than  agreeable  to  admitting  into  this  coun- 
try large  numbers  of  small,  war-forlorn 
Europeans  and,  with  government  assist- 
ance, to  establishing  them  in  the  small 
businesses  of  which  they  were  deprived  by 
Hitler. 

If  it's  the  smear  in  action,  the  President's 
foes  have  set  it  in  motion  awfully  early. 
It  usually  doesn't  get  under  way  to  that  ex- 
tent until  just  before  election. 

Opposition  to  New  Deal 

Even  more  than  big  business,  the  little 
businessman  of  the  South  is  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  New  Deal's  minimum- 
wage  legislation,  to  prolabor  legislation,  to 
the  closed  shop,  to  the  Negro's  growing 
government-encouraged  independence  and 
self-assertion  and  to  the  black  man's  in- 
creasing awareness  of  his  economic  value 
and  the  price  to  put  on  it. 

It's  a  scandalous  waste  of  time  to  argue 
the  Negro  question  with  the  average  Dixie- 
born  white,  but  the  South  has  been  over- 
run with  Yankee  weepers  who,  in  the  name 
of  the  government,  in  the  pay  of  the  gov- 
ernment, have  been  doing  just  that.   Cer- 


emerge  in  the  conference's  aeoate,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  gather  that  they  expected 
the  end  of  the  war  to  come  in  1945. 

For  domestic  reasons  they  clearly  pre- 
ferred to  fight  the  peace,  with  the  White 
House  occupied  by  someone  not  quite  so 
global-minded  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  nor  as  en- 
amored of  all  creation  as   Mr.  Wallace. 

The  conference  devoted  most  of  its  time 
to  the  discussion  of  what  Mr.  Arnall  called 
the  Four  Peevedoms:  Freight-rate  differ- 
entials, federal  aid  not  being  granted  on 
the  basis  of  need  rather  than  on  the  state's 
ability  to  pay,  the  current  system  of  gaso- 
line rationing,  and  the  disappointing  dis- 
tribution of  federal  patronage. 

The  Honorable  Prentice  Cooper,  gov- 
ernor of  the  Crumped-up  state  of  Tennes- 
see, was  by  all  means  the  most  specific 
speaker  on  freight-rate  differentials.  It's 
an  old  story,  dating  back  to  the  shabby 
days  following  the  Civil  War,  days  in 
which  the  North  can  take  no  pride  what- 
ever. He  told  the  discouraging  story  of 
how  Massachusetts  shoe  manufacturers 
can  ship  shoes  to,  say,  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see, and  Mobile,  Alabama,  for  less  freight 
charges  than  the  Dallas,  Texas,  manufac- 
turer can.  And  while  both  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  and  Chicago,  Illinois,  produce  au- 
tomobile storage  batteries  and  both  are 
the  same  distance  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
it  costs  the  Jacksonville  manufacturer 
eleven  cents  more,  per  battery,  to  deliver 
his  product  in  the  nation's  capital. 

These  instances  are  samples.  The  con- 
ference wanted  to  know  (and  proposed  to 
find  out)  why  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not  as 
eager  to  correct  this  inequality  as  he  was 
to  raise  the  wages  of  the  Southern  worker. 

In  this  understandably  selfish  humor, 
the  conferees  wondered  what  was  to  be- 


come of  the  vast  war-industry  pi; 
which  are  continuing  to  pop  up  overn 
throughout  the  South.  After  the  war,  w 
were  they  to  be  used  for?  If  South 
manufacturers  were  to  inherit  them,  v 
they  to  produce  commodities  which  c( 
not  compete  with  stud  turned  out  in  s 
lar  plants  in  the  North  because  of  frcl 
differentials?  Or  was  the  government  | 
ing  to  operate  them,  thus  competing 
private  enterprise?  Or  would  they 
turned     over    to    Yankee    industrial 

"Politics,  being  politics,  permeate  c 
phase  of  human   life,"  said   Mr.   Ar 
without  reference  to  Sad  Sam  Jones, 
incidentally  was  not  present  at  this 
ticular  conference.   "1  hope  that  we  ir 
South,  without  being  loyal  or  disloy* 
any   political   idea,    name,   personagi 
group,  may  insist  on  justice  as  our  ina 
able  right  as  a  part  of  the  American 
eration  of  states." 

Dixie's  second  peevedom  got  a  Ic 
oratory.  "Why  should  old-age  peni 
be  larger  in  the  rich  states  of  New 
and  California,  for  example,  than  ii 
poorer  states  of  Georgia  and  Mississij 
she  asks.  The  federal  government,  j 
Dixie,  should  see  to  it  that  her  old 
get  as  much  as  the  North's,  even  if  her 
tributions  thereto  were  necessarily  sm 

The  conference  talked  briefly  but 
edly  about  the  government's  gasc 
rationing  system.  We  gathered  tha 
gentlemen  didn't  understand  it  with 
clarity  they  understood  the  other  p 
doms.  Neither  did  we.  Later,  trav 
west,  we  began  to  discover  that  nobo 
Dixie  was  quite  clear  about  it.  Bu 
farther  west  one  went,  the  more  gasi 
one  could  buy,  the  easier  it  became  t| 
B  and  C  cards,  and  the  more  inclined 
ers  were  to  say,  "To  hell  with  it  an>| 
How  many  gallons,  sir?" 

Oil  Springs  from  the  Ground 


This  is  particularly  true  in  Lou 
and  Texas,  where  it  is  very  difficult  f( 
natives  to  understand  why  they  ma 
fill  their  tanks  with  the  old-time  abi 
when  oil  springs  from  the  ground  a 
erally  as  boulders  in  New  England. 

Dixie's  politicians — both  the  "ins 
the  "outs" — are  fit  to  be  tied  whei 
mention  federal  patronage.  They  co 
that  the  least  a  Democratic  Pre 
could  do  would  be  to  tell  the  bos 
his  almost  innumerable  war  bureau 
OPA  as  a  particularly  flagrant  exan 
that  local  administrative  offices  sho 
manned  by  Democrats.  They  give  y 
stance  upon  instance  of  Republicai 
ing  appointed  by  Mr.  Leon  Henc 
when  he  was  administrator  of  OP/ 
pointed  to  the  directorships  of  stai 
district  offices  of  OPA  in  a  land 
obviously,  the  better  men  are  Dem^ 

They  tell  you,  too,  that  Republic 
these  important  federal  jobs  wei 
above  sabotage  of  the  President.  Th 
was  to  increase  Dixie's  distaste  for  i 
ing  by  irritating  the  citizenry  as  mui 
as  often  as  possible,  by  making 
rulings,  ceiling  price  lists  and  price 
entials  less  and  less  understandabl 
never  failing  to  explain  that  it  was  ij 
Roosevelt's  fault  anyway. 

All  that  we're  utterly  confident 
this  remote  date  is  that  Mr.  Roos(| 
wrong  if  he  thinks  that  any  of  his  i 
(except  that  the  war  must  be  wc 
shared  wholeheartedly  by  his  old 
heart — Dixie.  The  last  thing  she  to 
that  one  of  these  days  she  is  gc 
serve  him  (or  some  one  of  his  mill 
attorneys)  with  "or  else"  papers. 

In  the   meantime,   Dixie's  own 
sentatives  are  sleuthing  the  Democj 
the   North  and   asking  them   wh; 
have  on  their  minds.  If  she  finds  th 
too,    are    quite    disgruntled,    she 
likely  to  become  more  and  more 
sive  in  her  anti-Roosevelt  fight. 
The  End 
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"The  first  time  in  my  experience.  In- 
spector," he  said,  "that  I  have  been  called 
to  such  a  scene  and  found  not  a  soul 
about." 

"Just  what  I  was  thinking.  Doctor," 
Bluett  agreed,  glancing  over  his  shoulder. 
"Queer,  I  call  it." 

Inspector  Firth  stepped  back,  and  dur- 
ing a  brief  flood  of  moonlight,  surveyed 
the  house.  It  was  one  of  those  bijou  May- 
fair  residences,  smart  and  labor-saving, 
which  had  become  so  popular  as  a  result  of 
the  insoluble  servant  problem.  It  contained 
no  more  than  seven  or  eight  rooms  and 
had  a  total  frontage  of  some  four  paces. 

As  Firth  stood  there  looking  up,  South 
Audley  Street's  silence  was  broken. 

A  sound  of  distant  chanting  arose.  The 
voice  was  a  man's,  rich,  sweet,  and  in- 
formed with  passionate  intensity. 

As  this  chanting  swelled,  diminished, 
and  died  away,  the  moon  became  wholly 
obscured.  Drops  of  rain  made  a  sound 
like  tapping  fingers  on  the  car  roof,  and 
some  sijiall,  furry  object  darted  past  Ser- 
geant Bluett  and  disappeared  in  darkness. 

"Here!   What  was  that?"  he  exclaimed. 

"That,"  said  Firth,  with  ponderous  sar- 
casm, "was  an  example  of  felis  domestica, 
or  common  hoose  cat.  The  bell  push  is 
directly  before  ye  .  .  .  For  heaven's  sake, 
what's  that?" 

"That"  was  another  cat,  which  had 
brushed  against  Firth's  leg  in  retiring.  And 
now  Sergeant  Bluett  began  to  shine  his 
torch  into  shadows  behind  the  low  para- 
pet— and  out  from  this  cover  sprang  cats 
of  all  kinds — certainly  no  less  than  ten! 
When  the  last  of  the  cats,  a  large  and  ma- 
jestic Persian,  had  been  put  to  flight  by 
the  questing  ray.  Sergeant  Bluett  inhaled 
deeply. 

THE  three  men  before  the  scarlet  door 
exchanged  glances.  It  was  the  police 
driver  who  spoke.  "That's  funny,"  he  said. 

Inspector  Firth  half  turned  as  if  to  re- 
ply, then  evidently  changed  his  mind  and 
addressed  Bluett  instead: 

"Ring  again — and  keep  on  ringing." 

So  that  once  more  that  remote  buzzing 
might  be  heard  from  somewhere  behind 
the  scarlet  door.  And  now  Firth  pressed 
his  ear  to  one  of  the  enameled  panels. 

"Can  you  hear  anything?"  Doctor  Faw- 
cett  inquired,  a  nervous  note  in  his  voice. 

"I  can.   Footsteps." 

The  door  was  opened.  Against  dim  light 
in  a  paved  lobby,  a  gaunt  figure  appeared, 
the  figure  of  a  man  almost  as  tall  as  Chief 
Inspector  Firth.  He  wore  what  looked,  at 
first  sight,  like  a  yellow  dressing  gown,  but 
which  appeared,  on  closer  inspection,  to 
be  a  robe  of  unbleached  linen.  As  Bluett 
uncompromisingly  directed  the  ray  of  his 
torch  upon  the  man's  face,  his  impression 
that  they  had  disturbed  a  priest  at  his  de- 
votions was  strengthened  rather  than  re- 
moved. 

It  was  a  strange  face,  that  of  an  esthete, 
a  scholar,  drawn  and  lined,  no  more  than  a 
palUd  frame  for  large,  burning  eyes  which 
seemed  to  change  from  gray  to  blue.  This 
man  was  so  blond  that  it  was  hard  to 
tell  if  his  hair,  grown  unfashionably  long 
and  brushed  back  from  a  brow  almost 
Shakespearean  in  countour,  was  very  fair 
or  nearly  white.  He  wore  a  slight  mustache 
which  drooped  at  the  ends.  Save  for  the 
fire  which  burned  in  his  eyes,  he  was 
strangely,  almost  unnaturally  composed. 

"Good  evening,  sir,"  said  the  chief  in- 
spector, stepping  forward.  "Do  I  address 
Lord  Marcus  Amberdale?" 

"You  do.   I  am  at  your  service." 

Firth  turned  and  spoke  to  the  driver: 
"Pull  around  the  corner  of  South  Street. 
Keep  a  sharp  lookout." 

And  as  he  spoke,  from  the  dim  lobby 
where  Lord  Marcus  stood,  out  into  that 


silent  street,  crept  the  heavy  perfume  of 
burning  incense. 

"You  sent  a  message  to  Scotland  Yard 
about  ten  minutes  ago,  sir,"  Firth  said. 
"I  am  here  to  investigate." 

"You  are  welcome."  The  refined,  mu- 
sical, rather  troubled  voice  expressed  little 
beyond  bewilderment. 

"I  am  Chief  Inspector  Firth." 

"Please  come  in,  Chief  Inspector.  I 
was  fortunate  to  find  Colonel  O'Halloran 
in  his  office  when  I  phoned.  He  and  I 
were  formerly  brother  officers,  you  know. 
Who  are  these  other  gentlemen?" 

"Detective  Sergeant  Bluett,  my  assist- 
ant, and  Doctor  Fawcett,  divisional  sur- 
geon." 

"Yes,  of  course.  Will  you  please  come 
in  also,  gentlemen?  I  do  tiot  desire  to  be 
rude,  but  this  regrettable  interruption 
could  not  have  occurred  at  a  less  fortunate 
moment.  I  must  request  you  to  lower 
your  voices  and  to  make  as  little  noise  as 


"I  repeat,  gentlemen,  make  as  little 
noise  as  possible,"  he  cautioned.  "My 
house  is  a  small  one;  and  tonight,  when 
I  had  reached  a  higher  plane  than  any  I 
had  reached  before,  comes  interruption 
upon  interruption." 

He  folded  his  arms  and  stood  there, 
a  tall,  strangely  impressive  figure,  that  of -a 
high  priest  who  guards  the  holy  of  holies. 
Doctor  Fawcett  put  down  his  bag  and 
crossed  the  lobby.  He  bent  over  the  man 
who  lay  on  the  couch — stooped  lower,  and 
uttered  an  exclamation. 

"What?"  asked  Firth,  and  was  surprised 
to  note  that  his  somewhat  strident  voice 
had  uttered  no  more  than  a  whisper. 

"He  has  a  broken  neck." 

"What?" 

"See  for  yourself!" 

Lord  Marcus,  his  lips  moving  as  if  in 
silent  prayer,  did  not  stir.  He  looked 
straight  before  him  in  the  direction  of  the 
closed  door,  which  inside  was  paneled  with 
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possible.    You  will   understand,   I   trust, 
that  I  have  a  reason  for  my  request." 

The  lobby  which  they  entered  was  paved 
with  what  Doctor  Fawcett  (something  of 
an  archeologist)  judged  to  be  fragments 
of  Roman  mosaic,  cleverly  reconstructed 
in  a  geometrical  design.  On  the  walls  were 
singular  frescoes,  and  a  ceiling  of  lapis 
lazuli  blue  had  been  gemmed  with  stars 
in  mother-of-pearl  or  some  other  translu- 
cent material. 

FOUR  antique  pillars  supported  this 
ceiling,  or  heaven,  and  between  two  of 
them,  a  purple  curtain  hung.  A  niche  in 
one  wall  enshrined  a  statuette  of  Isis,  an 
Ancient  Egyptian  piece,  quite  perfect, 
which  must  have  been  a  great  value.  A 
lamp  burned  before  it.  Otherwise,  al- 
though the  lobby  swam  in  a  sort  of  liquid 
radiance,  the  source  of  light  was  invisible. 
And  now,  the  scarlet  door  being  closed, 
that  oppression  of  incense  which  had  been 
perceptible  outside  became  almost  unen- 
durable— a  subtle  prompting  to  be  repelled 
at  all  costs. 

A  long  Roman  couch  rested  before  the 
wall  facing  the  niche  of  Isis,  and  upon  this 
lay  the  body  of  a  man  in  evening  dress. 
Lord  Marcus,  having  admitted  his  visitors, 
stood  before  the  purple  curtain,  and  one 
saw,  now,  that  his  robe  was  bordered  with 
a  design  of  a  similar  color.  He  wore  san- 
dals. His  large  blue  eyes  were  dreamy,  pre- 
occupied. 


dull  silver  and  engraved  with  cabalistic  in- 
scriptions. Firth  and  Detective  Sergeant 
Bluett  joined  Doctor  Fawcett. 

They  saw  the  body  of  a  man  of  no  more 
than  medium  height,  but  of  good  figure. 
He  wore  a  double-breasted  dinner  jacket 
and  its  usual  accompaniments,  and  his 
face,  closely  shaven  except  for  a  mustache 
resembhng  a  penciled  line,  was  that  of  one 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  of  age,  who  in 
hfe  might  have  been  conventionally  hand- 
some. He  had  abundant  wavy  dark  hair, 
carefully  dressed,  and  all  those  attributes 
of  good  grooming  which  are  usually  asso- 
ciated with  a  man  of  culture.  His  com- 
plexion, however,  and  his  expression  (if 
expression  it  could  be  called)  were  un- 
pleasant to  see.  He  appeared  to  have  sus- 
tained a  tremendous  blow  on  the  brow 
above  his'  right  eye,  and  his  head  was 
twisted  in  a  grotesquely  horrible  manner. 

Doctor  Fawcett  carefully  examined  a 
slight  abrasion  on  the  firm,  clean-shaven 
jaw.  He  manipulated  the  bones  and  made 
other  examinations;  then,  straightening  up, 
he  stared  at  that  immobile  robed  figure 
before  the  purple  curtain.  On  an  Arab 
coffee  table  stood  a  crystal  pitcher  half  full 
of  water,  a  tumbler  beside  it. 

"Did  you  try  to  revive  him?"  the  doctor 
asked  Lord  Marcus. 

"Yes."  He  inclined  his  head  very 
slightly.  "But  the  moment  I  endeavored 
to  raise  him,  I  realized — as  you  have  real- 
ized— that  his  neck  was  broken." 


b 


"Was  he  a  friend  of  yours?"  The  q 
tion  came  from  Firth. 

"I  never  saw  him  in  my  life  before.' 

"Of  course.  Doctor — "  the  chief  inspeqj 
tor  turned,  the  lids  of  his  leonine  e: 
slightly  contracted — "you  know  who 
is?" 

"The  face  is  familiar  in  some  way,  Uj 
spector,  but  I  confess — " 

"You  know  him.  Sergeant  Bluett?" 

Bluett,  who  was  examining  the  conten 
of  a  wallet  he  had  found  on  the  dead  mai 
turned.  "No.  1  was  just  trying  to  find  out 

"Aye,  it's  a  fact  that  a  man's  appearan 
undergoes  a  subtle  change  after  he  h 
had  his  neck  broken.  It's  Sir  Gil 
Loeder." 

"You  are  right — so  it  is!"  Doctor  Fa\ 
cett  exclaimed.  "I  heard  him  broadca 
from  the  B.B.C.  this  evening — postscri 
to  the  nine-o'clock  news!" 

"Aye?  Is  that  so?  Weel,  no  doubt  ye 
be  wishing  to  complete  your  examinatio 
Doctor.  I  will  leave  you  to  it. . . .  Is  it  pc 
sible  for  us.  Lord  Marcus,  to  sit  do\' 
anywhere  while  I  ask  you  a  few  simj 
questions?" 

"I  am  at  your  disposal,  Chief  Insp^ 
tor.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  come  tl 
way?" 


10RD  MARCUS  crossed  before  the  c 
J  tain  and  opened  a  door  in  a  rec 
which  one  might  not  have  suspected 
be  there.   He  stood  aside,  slightly  incl| 
ing  his  head  again.  Firth  and  Bluett, 
casting  an   odd,   sidelong   glance  at 
form   on   the   Roman   couch,   entered] 
room  which  was  evidently  a  study. 

The  smell  of  incense  was  less  percepi 
here,  and  in  his  distinctive  way,  each 
the  men,  as  he  entered  past  the  wh 
robed  Lord  Marcus,  experienced  a  sui 
sense  of  gratitude  for  this.  Lord  Marc 
pausing  for  a  moment  in  an  attitude 
listening,  entered  after  them  and  clc 
the  door  with  a  long,  white,  delicate  ha 
He  indicated  a  settee  and  a  deep  armcb 

This,  they  saw,  was  an  orderly  w( 
room,  every  available  inch  of  wall  sp  ijiw 
being  occupied  by  closely  stacked  volur 
On  a  large  mahogany  table  a  green-sha  iiju 
lamp  burned;  and  all  the  titles  of  tl  Bi 
books  within  reach  of  its  light  reflC' 
up  from  the  carved  and  lustrous  sur 
indicated    that    occultism    and    Anc 
Egypt  played  a  large  part  in  Lord  Mai 
studies. 

A  nearly  illegible  papyrus  was  opei 
this  table,  held  flat  by  four  unusual  pa 
weights.   These  were:  a  black  granite 
ure  of  Set,  god  of  the  dead;  a  fossi. 
fish;   a   lump   of   quartz   glittering 
specks  of  gold;  and  a  mummied  hand 
of    a    woman)    highly    varnished 
mounted  in  a  gold   bangle.    Before 
books  on  some  of  the  shelves  were  s 
ettes  and  tomb  ornaments,  with  fragn, 
of  mural  decorations,  and  there  w. 
complete  mummy  in  a  highly  paintec] 
cophagus  standing  just  inside  the  doc 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Lord  Marcus,  " 
you  to  be  seated." 

Chief  Inspector  Firth  was  angrily 
scious  of  feeUng  ill  at  ease.  The  situj 
was  outside  his  experience.  There 
folly,  madness,  in  the  story  somew 
for  he  doubted  the  sanity  of  this  impa 
linen-robed  man,  who  during  a  na' 
crisis  unique  in  history  could  find 
for  whatever  mumbo-jumbo  was  goi 
behind  that  drawn  curtain.  Nevertli 
Lord  Marcus,  mad  or  sane,  was  a  s 
the  aged  Marquis  of  Ord.  Therefor 
chief  inspector  began  awkwardly,  " 
I  ask,  sir,  at  what  time  Sir  Giles  arri 

"Arrived?"  the  musical  voice  e(| 
"I  fear  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly;  b 
sound  of  his  arrival,  if  it  may  be 
scribed,  broke  in  upon  the  rites  at 
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"With  Lear  Avia  Equipment, 

Frips  that  were  dramatic  are  now  routine  " 


^-^-.v: 


Vine  days  by  mulebark  from  Quito,  capital  of  Ecuador, 
8  a  work-camp  where  unarmed  laborers  were  recently 
ittacked  by  savage  Aushiris  Indians.  By  radio  a  call 
or  help  went  out  to  Quito.  Rifles,  ammunition,  medical 
upplies  and  food  were  carried  by  plane  and  dropped 
t  the  ramp  after  only  an  hour's  flight. 


S|  I  shipment  of  300,000  doses  of  sulfadiazine  is  Clippered 
U 1  stem  an  epidemic  of  meningitis  in  Chile.  For  the 
,{g  fid  Cross  in  Haiti,  another  shipment  containing  600 
ll  ;>und8  of  medical  supplies  were  flown  for  injured 
|g  irvivors  of  ships  torpedoed  in  the  Caribbean. 

.Ill 

lal 
HROUCH  SOME  of  the  strangest  flying  condi- 
tions on  earth,  the  radios  and  direction-finders 
Lear  Avia  safeguard  the  ships  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
System  over  much  of  South  America.  Over 
IS  I'gles  and  mountains,  the  Flying  Clipper  Ships 
°  ite  all  the  capitals  and  most  of  the  other  cities 
j,J>ur  sister  republics  with  air  transport  service, 
fended  over  much  of  their  courses  hy  Lear  Avia 
'Aipment. 

■  Jamous  pilots  who  use  Learadio  in  their  planes 
joo|ude:  Clyde  Pangborn,  Major  Al  Williams, 
li'ljor  Alexander  P.  deSeversky,  and  Bob  Hall, 
^aradio,  "the  pilot's  preference,"  is  now  stand- 
^0  equipment  on  the  better  known  aircraft  in- 
ding    Grumman    Amphibians,    Wacos,    Fair- 


■PA/V  AMERICA/V  GRACE  AIRfVAYS  INC 


Nearly  four  miles  high,  in  the  Chilean  Andes,  the  great 
ships  of  Pan  American -Grace  Airways  are  guided 
through  their  rugged  flight  areas  by  Lear  Avia. 


childs,  Cessnas,  and  most  civilian  and  air  cadet 
pilot  training  aircraft  and  itinerant  types  used 
in  the  service  of  the  armed  forces. 


NiNETV-EiCHT  PERCE>T  of  Lear's  Production  and  Engi- 
neering facilities  are  today  concentrated  on  projects 
of  a  secret  or  semi -secret  nature.  Automatic  Electro- 
mechanical controls  of  Lear  exclusive  design  are  incorpo- 
rated in  aircraft  manufactured  by  Consolidated,  Douglas. 
Boeing.  Lockheed,  North  American,  Vultee,  Grumman, 
Curtiss-Wright,  Ford.  General  Motors,  etc.,  now  in  combat 
on  the  world's  battlefronts. 


THE  MAKING  of  precision  products  on  principles  de- 
veloped by  Lear's  war  program  of  research  and  invention 
is  developing  peacetime  applications  in  many  consumer 
fields  in  addition  to  aircraft. 
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EAR  AVIA 


INC. 


PIQUA,  OHIO 

LLYWOOD,  CAUF.  .  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. .  CHICAGO  .  CLEVELAND  .  NEW  YORK 

JlTTLE-BORN     •     battle-tested     •     BATTLE-PROVEN 
ePERIOR     INSTRUMENTS     FOR    TOMORROW'S     FLYING 


RECEIVER  UNIT 


THE  LEAR  ADF-8  Automatic  Direction  Finder 
fulfills  all  requirements  of  the  modern  air 
navigator  in  radio  reception  and  direction  find- 
ing. Everything  you  need  -  at  your  finger  tips. 
Everything  you  want  to  know  —  at  a  glance. 

The  Lear  ADF-8  combined  with  the  Lear- 
matic  Navigator  is  a  new  basic  instrument  for 
navigation  of  aircraft.  It  ushers  in  a  new  era  in 
air  safety.  Designed  by  pilots  for  pilots. 

The  Learmatic  Navigator  concentrates  the 
entire  navigational  problem  on  a  single  dial; 
gives  graphically  its  running  solution;  guides 
the  pilot  along  his  chosen  track  and  brings  him 
to  his  destination,  and  if  need  be  to  a  safe  land- 
ing; reduces  pilot  fatigue;  and  achieves  greater 
safety  in  the  air  through  greater  precision 
of  navigation. 
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ment  of  great  danger  to  myself,  since  I  was 
compelled  to  break  the  contact  in  order 
to  learn  what  had  occurred." 

And  now  the  courteous,  but  incompre- 
hensible character  of  this  reply  increased 
Firth's  ill-humor.  "You  mean  that  you 
were  in  another  room — a  room  which  we 
have  not  seen  yet — engaged  in  some  occu- 
pation which  no  doubt  ye  will  explain 
later,  when  you  heard  a  sound?  What  was 
the  sound?" 

Sir  Marcus  raised  one  hand  to  his  brow 
in  an  effort  of  recollection.  "I  had  become 
dimly  conscious  of  a  disturbance  in  the 
lobby.  I  had  deliberately  ignored  it,  sup- 
posing that  Wake  had  returned." 

"Who  is  Wake?" 

"My  butler." 

"And  had  he  returned?" 

"No.  Shortly  after  this  sound  inter- 
rupted me,  however — it  resembled  that  of 
scuffling  footsteps  and  other  slight  move- 
ments— someone  rang  the  doorbell." 

"The  doorbell?  What  did  you  do?" 

"Accepting  the  interruption  as  unavoid- 
able, I  was  forced  to  inquire  what  had 
caused  it.  In  the  lobby  on  the  couch,  as 
you  see  him  now,  I  found  a  man  lying. 
Until  I  actually  touched  him,  I  did  not 
realize  that  he  was  dead." 

There  was  a  short,  uneasy  silence.  Bluett 
broke  it:  "Do  1  understand  your  lordship 
to  mean  that  there  was  no  one  else  but 
yourself  here  at  the  time?" 

Lord  Marcus  inclined  his  head  in  that 
characteristic  gesture.  "No  one  else  who 
was  conscious." 

"Conscious?"  Firth  repeated  in  an  ir- 
ritably bewildered  way.  "Was  there  some- 
one who  was  unconscious?" 

"The  physical  shell  of  a  woman.  Her 
spirit  was  far  away,  climbing  the  staircase 
of  the  planets." 

THE  police  officers  exchanged  glances. 
"I  should  like  to  point  out,  sir,"  Firth 
said,  and  his  strident  voice  had  become 
stern,  his  accent  strongly  marked,  "that 
a  murder,  a  most  brutal  murder,  has  been 
committed  in  this  hoose  tonight.  What 
the  staircase  o'  the  planets  has  to  do  wi'  it 
is  not  for  me  to  say.  But  do  I  understand 
there  is  someone  else  on  these  premises — 
someone  we  have  not  seen — who  was  pres- 
ent at  the  time?" 

"There  is — but  she  remains  in  a  state  of 
exaltation,  of  trance.  To  arouse  her  might 
be  fatal." 

"That  will  be  for  the  doctor  to  decide," 
said  Firth  dryly.  "Ye  say  that  yer  butler 
was  not  in?" 

"No.  Speaking  physically,  I  was  alone 
in  the  house,  Chief  Inspector.  I  wish  to 
make  that  clear." 

"Quite  so.  And  when  ye  came  out  into 
the  lobby,  would  ye  be  noticing  if  the 
front  door  was  open?" 

"I  opened  it  myself  and  looked  out  into 
the  street.  There  was  no  one  in  sight,  al- 
though I  could  see  right  to  the  corner." 

"But,"  Firth  persevered,  "ye  found  the 
door  shut?" 

"It  was  shut." 

Firth  stared  at  his  assistant  rather  help- 
lessly. "This  is  quite  beyond  me,"  he 
confessed.  "Are  we  to  suppose  that  a 
man  wi'  a  broken  neck  admitted  himself 
into  yon  lobby?  I  think  not.  Therefore, 
someone  else  must  ha'  brought  him  in,  and 
then  slipped  out  again  unless  he  is  still 
here.    Have  you  searched  the  hoose?" 

"I  have  not  left  the  ground  floor.  I  was 
forced  to  return  immediately  to  the  rites." 

Firth  stood  up  and  then  sat  down  again. 
"The  doctor  is  out  yonder,"  he  muttered, 
"so  that  if  there  is  anyone  else  inside,  he 
caima  very  well  get  out.  Have  you  a  back 
entrance?" 

"No,  there  is  no  other  entrance." 

"Who,  other  than  yoursel',  has  a  key 
o'  the  front  door?" 

"Wake  has  one.  But  Wake  has  not  re- 
turned." 

"Late  hours  for  a  butler,"  Bluett  sug- 
gested, glancing  at  his  wrist  watch. 
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Rather  wearily  Lord  Marcus  explained, 
"Wake  sometimes  sleeps  out.  His  wife  acts 
as  caretaker  at  a  house  in  Grosvenor 
Square.  With  my  permission,  he  occa- 
sionally spends  the  night  there." 

"And  no  one  else  has  a  key,  sir?"  Firth 
insisted. 

"No  one  else.  It  is  a  patented  lock,  and 
there  are  only  two  keys  for  it."     -^ 

"What  other  servants  are  there?" 

"A  woman  who  acts  as  cook  and  who 
attends  daily;  otherwise  Wake  is  in  sole 
charge  of  my  small  household.  Let  me 
epitomize  the  situation,  gentlemen."  He 
glanced  with  those  dreamy  eyes  from  face 
to  face.  "I  was  engaged  in  a  ritualistic 
experiment,  the  results  of  which  might 
well  have  meant  the  end  of  that  evil  which 
oppresses  the  world. 

"Hearing  the  sounds  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, I  forced  myself  from  the  subcon- 
scious back  into  the  conscious,  and  went 
out  to  the  lobby.  The  man — I  had  never 
seen  him  before,  but  you  say  he  is  Sir 
Giles  Loeder — was  lying  as  you  found 
him.  The  front  door  was  locked.  I  can 
tell  you  nothing  more.  This  is  all  I  know." 

There  was  a  further  uneasy  pause.  Then 


not  have  sustained  that  frightful  injury  in 
my  house." 

Chief  Inspector  Firth  stood  up.  He 
knew  that  the  moment  had  come  to  make 
a  demand  of  Lord  Marcus  which  he  an- 
ticipated would  be  declined.  And  although 
he  fought  a  stout  inward  fight,  he  was  un- 
able to  disguise  from  himself  the  fact  that 
Lord  Marcus,  whom  he  believed  to  be 
mad,  inspired  him  with  a  sort  of  respect, 
which,  although  he  despised  the  weakness, 
he  was  unable  to  shake  off.  He  faced  him 
across  the  dimly  lighted  room. 

"I  must  now  request,  sir,"  he  said,  his 
strident  voice  quite  toneless^  "to  inter- 
view the  other  witness  who,  by  your  own 
account,  was  present  at  the  time  that  the 
events  reported  took  place." 

DOCTOR  FAWCETT  observed  a 
change  stealing  over  the  ascetic  face 
of  Lord  Marcus.  The  dreamy  blue  eyes 
grew  hard,  the  jaw  more  angular.  He  re- 
membered vaguely  that  Lord  Marcus  had 
formerly  been  a  soldier,  and  these  were 
the  eyes  of  a  soldier  which  now  looked  out 
from  the  mask  of  the  visionary. 
"I  appreciate,  Chief  Inspector" — his  mu- 


"I  forget  Port  Moresby's  thump  and  I  hate  to  bother  InformatioD! 
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Firth  spoke.  "Realizing  that  the  man  was 
dead,"  he  said,  "you  came  to  the  phone, 
which  I  see  on  the  table  yonder  and  called 
up  Scotland  Yard.  Is  that  correct?" 

"It  is  correct.  I  then  returned  hoping 
that  in  the  short  time  still  left  to  me  before 
final  interruption  should  occur,  I  might 
reconquer  some  of  what  I  had  lost." 

THE  door  opened  and  Doctor  Fawcett 
entered,  sniffing  and  looking  from  face 
to  face,  a  man  whose  curiosity  could  brook 
no  further  repression.  A  wave  of  that 
disturbing  perfume  followed  him  in. 

"Why  do  you  bum  incense.  Lord  Mar- 
cus?" he  asked.  "And  what  is  it?" 

"It  is  kyphi,  the  sacred  kyphi  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptian  temples.  I  am  the  only 
man  in  modern  times  who  has  succeeded  in 
producing  it.  As  to  why  I  bum  it,  I  burn 
it  during  the  rites." 

The  surgeon  shook  his  head,  staring  in- 
quiringly at  Chief  Inspector  Firth.  "Prob- 
ably you  will  want  to  check  the  dead  man's 
possessions,"  he  said.  "The  cause  of  death 
is  perfectly  clear,  of  course.  He  seems  to 
have  been  lifted  up — Ufted  bodily  up — and 
cast  down,  headfirst,  upon  the  paving — - 
an  operation  which,  in  the  cas3  of  a  power- 
ful man — and  I  should  say  he  was  a  fairly 
powerful  man — would  have  created  a  tre- 
mendous disturbance." 

"There  was  no  such  disturbance.  Doc- 
tor," murmured  Lord  Marcus.   "He  can- 


sical  voice  remained  low  and  untroubled 
— "that  you  have  power  to  enforce  this 
request.  But  if  I  assure  you  that  the  lady 
you  desire  to  see,  although  present  in  the 
body,  is  actually  far  from  this  house,  if  I 
assure  you  that  she  has  remained  through- 
out oblivious  of  all  that  has  occurred  here, 
will  you  accept  my  word,  and  not  compel 
me  to  arouse  her?  I  assure  you  upon  my 
honor  that  to  do  so  might  prove  fatal." 

Firth  glanced  uneasily  at  Doctor  Faw- 
cett. "The  decision  on  that  point  rests  in 
your  hands,  Doctor,  but  for  my  part  I  must 
certainly  see  this  lady."- 

"Can  I  count  upon  your  support,  sir?" 
asked  Lord  Marcus,  turning  to  the  sur- 
geon. "If  I  make  certain  stipulations,  as 
indeed  I  must,  wiU  you  see  that  they  are 
carried  out?" 

"To  the  best  of  my  ability.  Lord  Mar- 
cus. But  the  conduct  of  this  inquiry  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  chief  inspector,  not  in 
mine." 

"My  stipulations  are  these,"  Lord  Mar- 
cus went  on:  "I  will  permit  you  to  see  the 
shrine  on  the  understanding  that  no  sound 
is  made,  no  word  spoken.  If  you  consider. 
Chief  Inspector,  that  an  interrogation  is 
necessary,  I  must  ask  for  more  time." 

The  three  men  exchanged  glances,  and 
Firth  nodded.  "Verra  weel,"  he  said 
dourly.  "This  is  the  queerest  business  that 
ever  came  my  ways,  but  I  must  carry  out 
my  duty.   Lead  on,  sir." 


Lord  Marcus  extended  a  long,  sl( 
hand,  inviting  his  visitors  to  return 
lobby.  Again,  in  passing,  they  all  g|| 
down  at  the  dead  man. 

"Be  good  enough  to  remain  immed) 
outside  the  door  when  I  shall  have  oj 
it,"  he  said;  "no  foot  but  mine  must 
the  threshold.  And  be  silent." 

He  pulled  a  cord,  and  the  purple 
tain  opened  in  its  center,  to  reveal  an 
of  the  silver-plated  doors.  This 
opened  in  the  center,  its  twin  leaves  s 
silently  to  right  and  left.  As  it  opem 
overpowering  wave  of  incense  swi 
into  the  lobby. 

The  tall,  robed  figure  entered.  Aj 
perative  gesture  warned  them  to  pau 
the  threshold.  It  was  significant  thaw 
all  moved  on  tiptoe  as  one  does  i| 
echoing  vastness  of  a  cathedral,  altl 
the  place  into  which  they  looked  was 
such  dimensions.  It  was,  however,  o 
prising  form. 

The  floor  was  paved  with  shiny  ■»' 
stone;  the  walls  were  plastered  and  co  if" 
with  mural  decorations  of  Ancient  1  W 
tian  figures.  It  was  hghted  by  two  glc  i  '^ 
lamps  resting  on  slender  silver  tript  i^'> 
right  and  left  of  a  golden  curtain 
occupied  a  great  part  of  that  wall 
faced  the  door.  The  ceiUng  was  a  t 
ently  of  dull  black,  creating  an  irnpr 
of  space  above.  Apart  from  the  two 
lamps,  there  was  absolutely  no  fur 
whatever  in  the  apartment. 

Raising  a  finger  to  his  lips  as  he  I 
back  across  his  shoulder.  Lord  M 
stepping  silently  in  his  sandals,  adv 
to  the  golden  curtain  and  drew  it 

The  origin  of  those  clouds  of  iii 
which  permeated  the  house  now  bii 
apparent.  A  silver  burner  rested 
third  tripod,  and,  because  of  draft 
sioned  by  their  entrance,  sent  up  wa 
spirals  of  aromatic  smoke  through 
forated  cover. 
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N  SPITE  of  the  injunction  to  s  it 

three  sibilant  inhalations  marked  i 
tonishment  of  the  onlookers. 

Recessed  beyond  the  curtain,  a  s 
shrine  or  altar  lay.   Upon  a  dais  cc  paly 
with  a  leopard  skin  rested  a  thron  iha 
dently  of  great  antiquity  and  inlaii  dtl 
silver  and  gold.  The  recess  embracL  w  Ii 
throne   was   semicircular   and   dec 
with  designs  from  the  Book  of  the 
so  that  a  grotesque  procession  of  gflo 
the  Nile  marched  in  eternal   moi 
behind  the  woman  seated  there 
with  the  heads  of  hawks,  of  cats,  of  ftd 
diles — a   saturnaUa  such  as  might 
haunted  the  dreams  of  a  sleeping  Pb  Sinly." 

This  woman  wore  the  asp  headd 
royal  Egypt,  a  dull  gold  bangle  'i  ti 
right  arm  and  a  number  of  antiqu 
upon  her  fingers.   She  sat  in  a  rigi< 
her  hands  palm  downward,  her  bo' 
right,  her  knees  and  feet  pressed 
together — and  her  beauty  was  mi' 
matic  in  its  flamboyance,  in  its  stai|ii 
sivity. 

Hair  dressed  in  a  barbaric  fash 
sembled  polished  copper;  wide-op<  t» 
which  stared  eerily  before  her  w  Itmem 
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amber  flecked  with  green — beautif 
but  they  held  no  human  spark  of 
love  or  passion;  they  seemed  to  silt  fact, 
past  dead  world.  A  sheathlike  gan  ItiaiHu, 
transparent  tissue  permitted  the 
of  her  body  to  gleam  through  it  lik  W 
of  an  ivory  statue.  No  pulse  throl  :  jjj 
that  white  throat;  there  was  no  peni  t>rity 
movement  of  her  breast.  Her  lif  iij^ijj 
slightly  parted  in  a  sibylline  smile  ibduj 
Invasion  of  this  secret  temple  pr  i%f^^^ 
no  visible  change  in  that  entranced 
Lord  Marcus  raised  his  arms  like 
before  the  altar  and  intoned  word  HJn 
soft,  musical  voice,  and  in  a  langu  dtiju 
familiar  to  any  of  those  who  I 
The  long-lashed  eyes  of  the  woma 
flickered.  Lowering  his  arms,  hi 
aside  and,  for  a  period  of  perhaps 
"'"i  flllrvi  I  '1  >hi  thiTi  men  to  wat( 
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jonder.    Then,   turning,   he   gave   a 

Eng  gesture  to  intimate  that  they 
retire, 
pping  again  on  tiptoe,  with  extreme 
n,  acutely  aware  of  their  clumsy 
Uiose  who  had  watched  withdrew. 
Marcus  reclosed  the  silent  door  and 
bed  the  purple  curtain.  .  . 
Was  Doctor  Fawcett  who  broke  an 
rard  silence.  His  expression,  as  he 
led  Lord  Marcus,  was  diagnostic,  but 
Hort  which  it  cost  him  to  recapture 
[ofessional  manner  was  not  lost  upon 
ctor  Firth. 

YPNOTISM?".the  doctor  inquired, 
I  with  raised  eyebrows. 
bt  entirely.  Doctor,"  Lord  Marcus 
d,  and  that  hard  hght  had  died  from 
yes;  he  was  again  the  prophetic 
ler.   "Kyphi  has  singular  properties, 

preparation  of  hashish,  which  I  can 
re  only  from  Aleppo,  more  widely 

the  inner  eye.  Personal  magnetism, 

is  fully  established  between  us,  di- 
ihe  quest  of  the  released  spirit — " 
i  |ef  Inspector  Firth  interrupted:  "I 
jraid,  sir,  there  are  certain  important 
\  which  I  must  clear  up  before  I  can 
or  an  ambulance  and  have  the  body 
^ed." 
p  teg  that  you  will  make  your  inquiries 
ef  as  possible." 

do  that.  First  and  foremost,  I  would 
>octor  Fawcett:  Are  you  prepared  to 
at  yon  woman  is  in  a  trance?" 
fs,  or  under  the  influence  of  some 

b's  not  just  pretending?" 
im  prepared  to  state  that  she  is  un- 
tl  ous.   I  can  say  no  more  without  a 
r  examination." 

irra  good.  Doctor.  And  now.  Lord 
as,  I  understand  that  this  woman, 
las  been  drugged  or  hypnotized  by 
i  being  used  for  some  kind  of  an  ex- 
fent.  Am  I  right?" 

is  playing  her  part  in  the  rites," 
Marcus  rephed,  in  that  musical, 
voice,  "which  are  probably  more 
a  ^o  thousand  years  old,  and  which, 
H  [ually  probable,  have  never  been  at- 
foi  fd  by  any  man  living.  You  may  have 
3111  :ed  that  tonight  is  the  night  of  the 
aa  oon.  It  is  the  full  moon  of  the  An- 
(Id  Egyptian  Sothic  month  of  Paophi, 
(lie  means  that,  failing,  I  cannot  even 
1 1  »t  to  do  what  I  sought  to  do  for  a 
ma  year  again." 

e-  Ight  I  ask.  Lord  Marcus,"  the  doctor 
i|  cted  eagerly,  "what  you  sought  to 

gP  ptainly."  The  reply  was  calm  and 
ai)  pus.  "You,  very  properly,  in  com- 
le  ^ith  these  oflScers,  assume  that  I  am 
ii(]i  jl  assure  you  that  I  am  sane.  The 
tjj  Its,  so  scorned  in  this  machine  age, 
;  K  pore  of  the  power  of  the  spirit  than 
,  ]  ay  even  suspect.  I  have  endeavored 
>  a  ore  than  twenty  years  to  recover 
;  ti  Jf  that  lost  knowledge.  Tonight  I 
It  an  untrammeled  soul  upon  a  voy- 
jj^j  lexploration.  I  sought  to  know  why 

p  rid  was  so  sorely  afflicted  and  when 
;  \  lishment  would  end.    I  sought,  not 
ijij    own  good,  but  for  the  good  of  the 
I  ol  This  I  ask  you  to  believe." 
,,  s  I,  in  fact,  despite  all  that  they  had 

r  II  that  they  suspected,  despite  mem- 
I  (  f  the  entranced  woman  upon  whose 

j)  ted  a  smile  at  once  voluptuous  and 
,(,  ( I  no  one  of  the  three'doubted  this 
,„;i  sincerity.  But  each,  in  his  different 

li  doubted  his  sanity. 
jji  tt  had  managed  to  recall  the  fact 
J  p  (rd  Marcus  in  his  younger  days  had 
jj  notable  boxer;  he  remained,  for 
ll^e  asceticism,  a  physically  powerful 
^jdj  'urthermore,  the  detective  sergeant, 
Ijjj  special  province  was  the  morals  of 
(,(,  r,  had  recognized  the  woman.  She 
,,^  ne  other  than  the  once  notorious 

\  ^ane,  whose  adventures,  matri- 
Iijj.  and  extramatrimonial,  had  fur- 
„l  society  journalists  just  before  the 
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war  with  many  spicy  paragraphs.  In  his 
practical  way,  he  was  reconstructing  what 
might  have  occurred;  and  in  the  light  of 
this  reconstruction.  Lord  Marcus  Amber- 
dale  already  as  good  as  stood  in  the  dock. 

Bluett  cast  a  swift  glance  from  ingenu- 
ous eyes  at  his  superior.  But  there  was 
nothing  in  the  way  in  which  Firth  was 
looking  at  Lord  Marcus  to  suggest  that  he 
shared  the  sergeant's  views. 

"Do  I  understand,  sir,"  said  the  chief  in- 
spector, "that  in  spite  of  what  has  hap- 
pened, you  would  wish  to  renew  this — er 
— expeeriment?" 

Lord  Marcus  shook  his  head  sadly.  "Not 
at  all  To  do  so  would  be  useless.  The 
shrine  has  been  defiled.  Forgive  me^the 
implication  does  not  reflect  upon  your- 
selves. But  I  must  very  gradually,  and  with 
infinite  care,  recall  the  traveler." 

"I  see,"  said  Firth.  "May  I  have  the 
lady's  name?" 

"She  is  Mrs.  Vane,  the  only  woman  I 
have  known  in  thirty  years  who  possessed 
at  once  the  ethereal  subtlety  and  the  physi- 
cal courage  to  pursue  the  path  so  far." 
Instinctively,  startlingly,  he  turned  to  De- 


The  Long  Ann  of  Coincidence 

Blue-eyed,  blond  Maxine  Samuel- 
son  of  Elm  Creek,  Nebraska,  met 
blue-eyed,  blond  Maxine  Samuelson 
of  a  neighboring  county.  Both  were 
born  on  February  21,  1921.  They 
were  not  related. 


In  Orchies,  France,  resides  a  Mme. 
Marie  Charpentier  whose  seven  chil- 
dren were  bom,  respectively,  on  a 
Sunday,  a  Monday,  a  Tuesday,  a 
Wednesday,  a  Thursday,  a  Friday 
and  a  Saturday. 


During  one  April,  within  the  past 
few  years,  in  the  Baldwin  family  of 
Columbia,  South  Carohna,  Alice 
was  13  years  old  on  the  13th,  sister 
Mary  Elizabeth  was  17  on  the  17th 
and  brother  Wilham  was  19  on  the 
19th. 

W.  E.  Farbstein 


tective  Sergeant  Bluett:  "You  are  think- 
ing of  the  stories  which  are  told  about  this 
lady.  I  would  reply  that  her  physical  life 
is  beside  the  point.  I  neither  condone  nor 
condemn  it.  There  are  qualities  present 
which  I  have  found  in  no  one  else — those 
of  a  priestess  of  Isis.  With  your  permis- 
sion. Chief  Inspector,  I  will  retire." 

Chief  Inspector  Firth  was  about  to  reply 
and  to  give  the  necessary  authority,  when 
all  four  men  started  and  turned  as  one. 

Someone  at  the  front  door  had  quietly 
inserted  a  key  in  the  lock! 

AS  THE  door  opened,  which  it  did  slowly 
l\.  — one  might  have  said  furtively — a 
draft  of  cool  air  penetrated  the  lobby. 

In  from  out  of  the  darkness,  somewhat 
wet  and  disheveled,  a  girl  entered,  her  eyes 
wide  open  and  frightened,  and  her  fingers 
still  clutching  a  key  which  remained  in  the 
lock.  Color  began  to  ebb  from  her  cheeks 
as  she  glanced  around  at  the  four  men  who 
lived  and  at  the  one  who  was  dead. 

"Fay!" 

Lord  Marcus  pronounced  the  name  on 
a  queer  rising  intonation  to  which  his 
musical  voice  lent  a  sort  of  elfin  beauty. 

"Look  at  that!"  Bluett  was  the  second 
speaker.  He  pointed  into  the  shadow — 
pointed  to  where  three  cats,  a  tabby  and  a 
black,  led  by  a  majestic  Persian,  formed 
a  phantom  escort. 

Firth  came  to  his  senses.  "Huish!  Be 
off!"  he  cried  and  swept  toward  the  feline 
intruders. 

They  fled,  uttering  plaintive  miaows,  as 
the  chief  inspector,  stepping  past  the  hor- 


ror-stricken girl,  gently  removed  her  fin- 
gers from  the  door  key  (she  did  not  seem  to 
be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  doing 
so)  and  slipped  the  key  into  his  own 
pocket,  closing  the  door.  He  turned,  back 
to  the  silver  panels,  and  looked  across  her 
head  at  the  three  men.  Particularly,  his 
penetrating  glance  searched  the  counte- 
nance of  Lord  Marcus. 

"I  believe  you  spoke,  sir,"  Firth  said. 

Startled  by  the  voice,  which  came  from 
behind  her  shoulder,  the  girl  looked 
quickly  back  and  then  ran  to  Lord  Marcus, 
hands  outstretched. 

"Marcus,  my  dear — Marcus!  Whatever 
has  happened?" 

He  rested  his.  long  hands  upon  her 
shoulders,  giving  her  a  reassuring  squeeze, 
and  his  smile  was  infinitely  kindly.  "You 
may  well  ask.  Fay,  but  I  fear  I  can- 
not tell  you.  This  unhappy  affair  is  as 
much  a  mystery  to  me  as  to  anyone.  Let 
me  ask  in  return:  Whatever  has  brought 
you  here  at  this  hour  of  the  night?" 

Sergeant  Bluett  glanced  suspiciously  at 
Doctor  Fawcett.  Firth  stood  quite  still, 
watching  Lord  Marcus.  The  girl,  clutching 
one  sleeve  of  his  robe,  was  staring  aside 
toward  the  Roman  couch.  Perceptibly,  she 
grew  still  paler.  She  was  so  dehcately 
pretty  that  the  average  observer  might 
have  overlooked  her — a  beauty  for  a  con- 
noisseur. 

A  LMOST  boyishly  slim,  her  limbs  were 
xjL  alluringly  roimded,  and  her  frank 
gray  eyes  expressed  a  sort  of  primeval  in- 
nocence. She  had  hazelnut  hair,  wind- 
blown and,  at  the  moment,  wet;  and  her 
fresh  skin  nught  have  belonged  to  a  dryad, 
to  a  creature  of  the  greenwood.  A  short, 
hght  blue  cape,  which  may  have  formed 
part  of  a  uniform,  was  worn  over  an  eve- 
ning frock,  and  her  dance  shoes  were  spat- 
tered with  mud.  She  turned  from  Lord 
Marcus,  still  holding  his  sleeve,  and  faced 
the  chief  inspector. 

"Really,"  she  said,  "I  am  afraid  I  don't 
imderstand  at  all.  Please,  won't  somebody 
tell  me  what  has  happened?" 

"Perhaps,  gentlemen — "  the  interrup- 
tion came  in  that  singularly  calm  voice  of 
Lord  Marcus.  "I  should  make  you  ac- 
quainted. Chief  Detective  Inspector  Firth, 
Doctor  Fawcett,  and — er — Sergeant  Blu- 
ett. My  cousin.  Fay  Perigal." 

The  chief  inspector  and  the  surgeon 
acknowledged  this  introduction  by  bows. 
Bluett  alone  spoke.  "How  do  you  do, 
miss?"  he  said. 

"A  tragic  and  unaccountable  thing  has 
occurred  here  tonight,"  Lord  Marcus 
added,  "so  that  your  wholly  unexpected 
appearance  seems  to  caU  for  an  explana- 
tion. Fay.  I  am  curious  on  this  point 
myself,  and  these  gentlemen  are  profes- 
sionally interested." 

"Yes,  of  course."  Fay  Perigal  glanced 
from  face  to  face,  glanced  at  the  couch 
and  then  away  again  quickly;  her  agita- 
tion was  pathetic.  "It's  really  quite  sim- 
ple. Just  an  unfortunate  accident.  You 
see — "  She  addressed  herself  nervously  to 
the  chief  inspector — "I  managed  to  get 
leave  to  attend  a  birthday  party  given  by 
a  school  friend  in  London.  As  I  knew  I 
couldn't  possibly  get  back  to  Otterly  to- 
night—" 

"Otterly,  miss?"  Bluett  glanced  up  from 
his  notes. 

"Yes,  I  am  at  the  Royal  Air  Force  Hos- 
pital there.  And  so  I  arranged  with  Phil — 
Phillida  Wentworth,  another  friend — to 
spend  the  night  at  her  flat  which  is  quite 
near  the  house  where  the  party  was  held. 
Well"— she  smiled  unmirthfully — "I  can't 
account  for  it.  But  when  I  got  there,  the 
outer  door  was  locked,  and  no  amount 
of  ringing  was  any  good.  It  began  to  rain, 
and  at  last  I  gave  up  in  despair.  Then  I 
thought  of  you,  Marcus." 

"I  am  glad  you  did.  Normally,  you 
would  have  been  most  welcome.  Indeed, 
you  are  welcome  now." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  mean  to  disturb  you  by 
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KNIHED  POlO  SHIRT  .  .  .  BoW  circular 
stripes  (illustrated)  or  criss-cross  pat- 
terns. Gay  spring  colors.    $1  &  $1.35 

SPORT  SHIRTS  . . .  Luxuriously  tailored 
for  style  and  comfort.  Cottons,  twills, 
rayons  in  handsome  color  combina- 


tions, plaid  efTectd  and  pastel  tones. 
Long  or  short  sleeves.  $1.35  to  $3.95 

BAN-DRI  AVI-JACK  . . .  It's  fine,  rain  or 
shine.  Water-repellent.  Military  style. 
Choice  of  several  models,  including  the 
popular  reversibles.    $2.95  to  $5.50 
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TIME 


To  Help  Find  their  tiny  targets  on  the 
vast  ocean.  Navy  patrol  bomber  navi- 
gators depend  on  the  Hamilton  Navi- 
gational Time  and  Stop  Watch.  It's  one 
of  many  timing  instruments  Hamilton 
is  now  building  for  our  armed  forces. 
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going  upstairs."  She  glanced  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  marble  stair  which  led  from  a 
corner  of  the  lobby  to  upper  apartments. 
"My  idea  was  to  sleep,  or  try  to  sleep" — 
her  eyes  turned  fearfully  in  that  direc- 
tion— "on  the  couch.  I  didn't  expect  to 
find  anybody  up,  you  see." 

"Then  might  1  ask.  Miss  Perigal,"  the 
chief  inspector  interrupted,  "how  ye  ex- 
pected to  get  in?" 

"Oh!"  She  smiled  again,  and  this  second 
smile  momentarily  swept  the  horror  from 
her  eyes.  "That's  quite  simple.  Marcus 
always  hides  the  key,  or  what  he  calls 
hiding  it,  in  the  flower  box  outside,  you 
see." 

"What?"  Firth  turned  frowningly  to 
Lord  Marcus.  "Do  ye  mean  to  say,  sir, 
that  it  is  a  habit  of  yours  to  leave  the  key 
outside  the  door?" 

That  old-world,  dignified  inclination  of 
the  head  answered  him.  "I  confess  to  be- 
ing somewhat  absent-minded.  Chief  In- 
spector, and  therefore  invariably  I  leave 
my  key  in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  stone 
boxes,  as  Miss  Perigal  has  told  you." 

HE  PAUSED.  Then:  "Now,  gentle- 
men, if  you  wish  to  talk  further  to  my 
cousin,  I  would  suggest  that  you  use  the 
study.  The  guest  room  is  vacant,  Fay,  and 
you  are  more  than  welcome  to  it.  I  will 
leave  a  note  for  Wake,  who  will  bring  your 
morning  coffee  and  take  your  orders  for 
breakfast,  at  which  I  shall  look  forward 
to  joining  you.  I  should  be  glad.  Chief  In- 
spector, of  your  permission  to  retire  for  the 
purpose  to  which  I  have  already  referred." 

But  Fay  continued  to  clutch  the  sleeve 
of  his  linen  robe.  It  was  a  physical  ex- 
pression of  a  bleak  mental  loneliness;  a 
quest  of  sympathy,  of  understanding 

"Marcus!  Is  she  in  there?" 

He  paused,  as  he  was  about  to  draw  back 
the  curtain. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  mildly. 

Fay  crept  closer  to  him.    "But  surely. 


Marcus,  you  promised  me  that  you  wou 
give  this  business  up?" 

"When  the  experiment  of  tonight  shou 
be  completed,  lay;  such  was  the  unde 
standing.  I  regret  to  say  that  Fate  has  i 
tervened  to  make  it  a  failure."  He  turm 
to  Firth.  "My  cousin  is  obviously  mut 
overwrought.  I  count  upon  you  to  spa 
her  unnecessary  questioning.  She  kno\ 
no  more  than  I  know.  Until  breakf&i 
Fay."  j 

"One  moment,  Lord  Marcus,"  Fh, 
said. 

Lord  Marcus  paused,  his  hand  rai» 
again  to  the  curtain  and  glanced  ba 
at  the  chief  inspector.   "At  your  servia 

"When  ye  have  awakened  the  lady 
yon,  I  should   be  glad,  wi'  the  docto- 
consent,  to  see  her  for  a  moment 

"I  will  do  my  best." 

Lord  Marcus  pushed  the  plated  paD 
aside,  went  into  the  dimly  lighted  p| 
beyond  and  reclosed  the  door. 

Silence  became  so  complete  that  it 
possible  to  hear  the  pattering  of  rain 
the  street  outside.    It  was  broken  by 
muffled  sound  of  that  musical  chanti 
which  the  poUce  officers  had  heard  din 
before.    The  chief  inspector  frowned 
ritably.  Fay  shuddered,  turning  awayi 
clasping  her  hands.    Firth  looked  aX  I 
rather  forlorn  figure,  and  his  frown  mdl  ^ 
into  a  smile.   This  smile  revealed  a  n 
no  criminal  had  ever  met. 

"I  am  more  than  sorry  to  have  to  I 
Miss  Perigal,  but" —   He  nodded  towi' 
the  couch — "does  it  happen  ye  are 
quainted  wi'  this  man?" 

Fay  Perigal  breathed  deeply;  she  \ 
obviously  exercising  an  effort  of  self-c 
trol.  She  remained  very  pale.  She  nodd 

"Yes."  Her  frank  eyes  were  cloud 
and  one  would  have  said  that  either 
condition  or  the  identity  of  the  man  v 
lay  there  had  taxed  her  endurance  closi 
the  breaking  point.  "Sir  Giles  Loeder.* 
(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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thickening,  his  great  long  jaws  becoming 
more  massive. . 

I  admit  that  he  was  a  most  handsome 
animal,  sleek,  groomed,  combed.  And  at 
first  he  was  a  good-natured  one.  But  this 
began  to  change.  Imperceptibly,  then  more 
and  more  quickly.  He  was  intelligent  and 
observant,  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  him 
to  perceive  that  his  master — his  slave, 
rather — adored  him,  overlooked  any  mis- 
demeanor.  The  result  was  inevitable. 

Disobedient?  Jupiter  was  far  more  than 
disobedient.  He  became  tyrannical.  He 
would  not  tolerate  anything  in  the  house 
centering  around  anyone  else.  If  there 
weie  visitors  and  he  was  outside,  he  would 
hurl  himself  against  the  door,  shaking  it 
under  his  great  weight,  confident  that  Stur- 
gis  would  leap  up  to  open  it.  Then  he 
would  enter  without  so  much  as  a  glance 
at  the  guests,  jump  on  the  sofa,  the  best 
piece  of  furniture,  and  lie  there,  aloof, 
bored,  proud. 

Whenever  he  was  called,  he  would  make 
Sturgis  wait.  He  would  not  feed  himself 
if  Sturgis  was  there;  Sturgis  had  to  coax 
him  into  it.  And  although  during  the  days 
he  would  behave  more  or  less  as  any  nor- 
mal dog— running  in  the  meadows,  chas- 
ing chickens,  digging,  exploring — as  soon 
as  the  time  came  for  Sturgis'  return  from 
the  city  his  attitude  changed  completely. 
He  would  he  back  lazily  on  the  sofa,  not 
glancing  at  Sturgis  as  he  came  in,  not  re- 
sponding with  so  much  as  a  wag  of  his  tail 
to  the  man's  hearty,  "Hello  there,  Jupe! 
Good  old  Jupe!" 

He  was  the  despot,  more  and  more  con- 
fident of  his  power. 

He  discovered  an  amusing  and  perverse 
new  game.  It  was  the  habit  of  some  poor 


people  in  a  Uttle  settlement  not  far  a' 
to  bring  their  clothes  in  baskets  to 
them  in  the  canal.  Jupiter  knew 
when  they  came.  He  would  steal  do' 
them  and,  at  the  proper  moment,  ch: 
at  the  baskets  and  with  a  butt  of  his  g  jjjjj^ 
head  send  them  flying  into  the  canal; 
then  off  he  would  go,  his  jaws  open  as  , 
laughter,  his  little  pinkish  eyes  flashing 
fying  the  washerwomen  to  catch  him- 
if,  even  if  they  had  caught  him,  they  o 
do  anything,  for  he  was  as  powerful 
horse.  In  the  end,  they  went  elsewhere, 
Jupiter  had  one  more  proof  of  his 
nipotence. 
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A  YEAR  went  by.   Jupiter  was  in 
prime,  a  huge  beast,  impudent 
overbearing,  cunning  in  his  special  a 
for  art  it  was — of  humiliating  his  sla 
master.  - 

Then  the  new  day  came.  * 

For  the  past  week  or  so  Mrs.  Stt 
had  given  us  the  impression  that  she 
avoiding  anything  worthy  of  being  c 
a  conversation.  Betty  and  I  could  not 
noticing  this  sudden  diffidence,  and 
afternoon  she  made  up  her  mind  to  fa 

"Judith,"  she  said,  "I'm  much  older 
you  and  I  haven't  any  reason  to  fteV^ 
so  I'm  going  to  break  the  ice.  If  we've 
anything  to  offend  you,  I  do  wish  you' 
me  what  it  is." 

Mrs.  Sturgis  stammered,  hesitated, 
then  came  out  with  it:  After  nine  yea 
married  fife,  she  had  thought  she 
never  be  a  mother,  but  now — well,  shi 
gone  to  the  doctor  and  he  had  confi 
it:  yes,  she  was  to  have  a  child.  Im 
her  joy! — but  somehow  she  couldn't 
herself  to  tell  her  husband;  she  was  a 
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adid  of  the  violence  of  his  reaction!   We 

ki'w  what  he  was  like.    So  she  had  been 

widening — would  it  be  possible — would 

w'mind  very  much  if  we  had  a  talk  with 

hi'  and  prepared  the  ground? 

H'  course  we  were  delighted.    I  left  a 

for  Sturgis  asking  him  to  come  over 

,  moment  he  returned  from  town.   And 

!i\-thirty  that  afternoon,  there  he  was, 

dinful  of  that  extraordinary  vitality. 

'Roger,"  I  said,  "I'm  going  to  ask  you  a 

I  nv  question.   If  you  had  one  wish,  for 

iihing  in  the  world,  what  would   vou 

!  If -serious,      half- laughing.      Sturgis 

K  his  head. 
What  would  I  wish  for?    Why — ' 
Surely  there's  something!" 
-A'hat's  the  joke?" 
I'm  serious.    Come  on,  what  do  you 

above  all  else?" 
J    grinned,     "Why,"    he    said,    "I'm 

•d  if  I  know  what  I'd  wish  for!  After 

ve  got  everything  I  want — my  wife. 

ouse,  my  job,  my — "   He  was  going 

>  "my  dog,"  but  thought  better  of  it; 

lew  how  we  felt  about  that  infernal 

1  hen  how  about  Mrs.  Sturgis?"  1  said. 
\iat  do  you  think  she'd  want?" 
[e    looked    at    me    in    bewilderment 
lat  could  she  possibly  want?" 
•erhaps  something  more  than  a  dog '" 

LAST  he  understood.  His  eyes 
opened  so  wide  that  we  saw  the 
es.  With  one  bound  he  was  out  of  his 
,r,  through  the  door  and  scrambling 
:  the  lawn  and  the  garden'  fence,  and 
leard  the  door  of  his  house  slam, 
^e  both  laughed  We  weren't  surprised 
lis  reaction. 

ut  someone  else  was  surprised — some- 
who,  lying  lazily  on  the  sofa,  with 
-closed  eyes,  was  waiting  for  the  eve- 
homage  that  he  had  come  to  think 
his  due.    Someone  who  was  waiting 
th*man  to  enter,  to  kneel  beside  him, 
at  him.   Someone  who  was  waiting  to 
)re  that  homage. 

ut  what  was  this?  Without  a  word  of 
ting,  the  man  rushed  past  into  the  bed- 
n,  and  Jupiter  heard  the  talking  and 
;hing  and  crying  that  went  on  and  on 
on.  Jupiter,  the  tyrant,  the  smug,  the 
ad — ignored! 

n  hour  passed.  The  maid  brought  him 
bod.  Contemptuously,  he  turned  aside 
growled  at  the  maid.  They  would  see 
he  was  not  going  to  be  snubbed!  But 
evening,  no  one  seemed  to  realize  that 
iad  refused  his  food.  There  was  Stur- 
aiking  to  his  wife  without  interruption, 
whelming  her  with  anxious  advice  and 
tion  Jupiter  was  too  proud  to  force 
way  to  his  master's  attention  Curled 
n  a  corner,  he  waited 
e  waited  in  vain 
le  next  morning  Sturgis  rushed  by  him 
n  without  a  look  And  he  had  the  same 
rience  that  night,  the  following  morn- 
the  following  night.  Day  after  day 
was  intelligent,  but  this  was  beyond 
He  became  nervous  and  irritable.  He 
Id  not  approach  Sturgis;  not  he.  It 
Sturgis  who  must  return  to  his  senses, 
must  come  to  him. 

the  third  week,  Jupiter  went  lame.  In 
nal  circumstances  Sturgis  would  have 
ed  for  the  vet,  but  now  neither  he  nor 
)ne  else  noticed  the  limp,  and  Jupiter, 
icasperation.  had  to  give  it  up.  A  few 
1  later  he  attempted  a  hunger  strike- 
was  his  intelligence,  his  subtlety.  But 
ne  worried.  For  two  full  days  he  re- 
d  his  meals  heroically.  For  all  anyone 
led  to  care,  he  might  starve  himself  to 
h. 

inally  his  animal  hunger  was  stronger 
his  will  power — yes,  I  say  his  wil 
er,  and  I  mean  it,  for  I  knew  that  dog 
id  he  ate  again,  but,  I  am  sure,  without 
yment. 

e  grew  thinner.  He  walked  in  a  differ- 
way.  Instead  of  swaggering  around 
lently.  he  half  crawled.  His  coat,  for- 
y  brushed  lovingly  every  day,  lost  its 
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silky  shine.  His  pinkish  little  eyes  were 
puzzled.  When  you  met  him,  he  actually 
lowered  his  head  so  that  you  would  not  see 
his  eyes  and  hurried  by. 

All  his  tricks,  his  fasting,  his  limping, 
were  to  no  avail.  Something  was,  and  re- 
mained, changed  in  this  house  that  he  had 
ruled.  What  distinguishes  the  animal  mind 
from  the  human  is  that  the  former  is  lim- 
ited to  past  and  present;  it  cannot  imagine 
the  future  And  so  Jupiter,  with  all  his 
intelligence,  could  do  no  more  than  sense 
with  agony  and  despair  that  something  was 
growing  and  preparing  itself  in  the  house, 
something  invisible,  something  that  was 
against  him — this  enemy,  this  fiend,  this 
thief! 

Months  later,  he  reached  the  end — or  if 
not  exactly  the  end,  something  like  it.  If 
he  had  been  a  human,  I  think  he  would 
have  committed  suicide.  He  vanished.  He 
was  gone  for  three  full  days.  Not  until  the 
evening  of  the  third  did  he  turn  up  once 
more — dirty,  hungry,  looking  as  though  he 
had  been  in  a  fight.  In  his  raging,  impotent 
fury  he  must  have  attacked  every  strange 
dog  he  had  come  across.  But  he  came  back, 
as  a  man  would  come  back  after  touching 
the  bottom  depths  Perhaps,  perhaps  by 
now — 

But  new  humiliations  awaited  him.  No 
one  to  greet  him.  No  one  to  welcome  him 
home  The  maid  would  not  even  let  him 
in  the  house! 

Actually,  this  was  more  than  justified, 
for  Mrs.  Sturgis'  time  had  come,  and  the 
house  was  full  of  busy  people.  Sturgis  had 
an  intense  sentimental  desire  to  have  the 
baby  born  in  their  home,  and  since  the 
local  hospital  was  crowded  then  anyway, 
the  doctor  had  consented.  So  the  doctor 
was  there,  and  a  nurse,  and  Mrs.  Sturgis' 
mother,  and  my  wife  and  I. 

And  Roger  Sturgis.  Face  flushed,  trem- 
bling with  excitement,  getting  in  every- 
one's way,  he  waited. 

Outside  the  front  door,  Jupiter  waited 
too 

What  were  they  doing  in  there?  He 
heard  voices,  the  splashing  of  water,  the 
tinkling  of  glass  and  metal.  What  was  hap- 
pening was  beyond  his  comprehension,  but 
instinctively  he  felt  that  it  was  // — It,  the 
thing  that  had  caused  his  downfall,  his 
humiliation.  It,  the  invisible,  the  infamous, 
cowardly  enemy.  It  was  now  going  to  ap- 
pear, and  as  soon  as  that  door  was  opened. 
It  would  not  escape! 

His  powerful  muscles  were  tensed  He 
crouched,  waiting 

OF  ALL  this,  we  in  the  house  of  course 
had  no  idea.  Betty  and  I  were  dele- 
gated by  the  doctor  to  keep  Sturgis  in  the 
living  room  Because  of  his  enormous  ca- 
pacity for  emotion,  it  was  a  harrowing  job. 
But  at  last  the  good  news  came — a  girl — 
and  some  time  later  the  bedroom  door 
opened  and  the  nurse  appeared  with  the 
little  bundle. 

The  doctor  followed,  smiling. 

"Well,  Mr.  Sturgis!"  he  said.  "Go  ahea^ 
Hold  her  in  your  arms  for  a  minute  a 
tell  us  how  it  feels  to  be  a  father!" 

Trembling,  the  big  man  reached  out  his 
arms  and  the  nurse  put  the  baby  in  them 
and  he  looked  down  at  her  with  tears  on 
his  cheeks. 

The  doctor  was  putting  on  his  gloves 
"Everything's  all  right,"  he  said.  "Noth- 
ing to  worry  about,  so  I'll  be  getting 
along." 

Bidding  us  goodby,  he  opened  the  front 
door. 

In  that  split  second,  something  shot  past 
between  his  legs  Jupiter  was  there  in  the 
room. 

His  eyes  were  on  Sturgis;  his  little  pink- 
ish eyes  were  on  the  bundle  in  his  master's 
arms,  and  he  knew,  I  know  he  knew,  that 
this  was  It.  With  a  raging  cry,  he  charged. 

So  sudden  and  fierce  was  the  attack  that 
the  great  strapping  man  staggered  under 
the  violence  of  it  and  fell  against  the  wall. 
At  the  last  moment  he  tried  instinctively  to 
save  the  child  by  raising  it  above  his  head. 
Betty  was  nearest  him.  She  seized  the  bun- 
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Here's  a  surprisingly  simple  way  to  avoid  the 
usual  harsh  laxatives. 

Most  people  find  the  juice  of  1  lemon  in  a  glass 
of  water,  taken  first  thing  ok  arising,  is  all  they 
need  to  insure  prompt,  normal  elimination  — 
gently.  And  lemon  and  water  is  good  for  you. 

Lemons  Build  Health !  Lemons  are  among  the 
richest  sources  of  vitamin  C,  which  restores 
energy,  helps  you  resist  colds  and  infection. 
They're  the  only  known  source  of  vitamin  P 
(citrin)  and  supply  valuable  amounts  of  Bi. They 


alkalinize— aid  digestion.  Millions  «o/ troubled 
with  constipation  take  lemon  and  water  daily 
just  as  a  health  builder. 

Why  noi  keep  regular  with  this  refreshing 
morning  drink  that  builds  health  too?  Try  it 
ten  days,  first  thing  on  arising— see  if  you  don't 
benefit!       _^__^__ 

P.  S.— LEMON  &  SODA  •  Some  prefer  juice  of  1 
lemon  in  half  glass  ^ater  v/ith  %  to  V^  teaspoon 
baking  soda  (bicarbonate)  added.  Drink  as  the 
foaming  quiets. 
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TOE  NAIL 
GROOVE 

Inflamed,  irritated. 
Sore  or  Calloused  Here? 

Pressure  of  the  great  toe  nail 
into  the  sensitive  nail  groove 
causes  this  painful  foot  trouble. 
A  few  drops  of  soothing  Dr. 
SchoU's  ONIXOL  quickly  re- 
lieves soreness,  pain;  helps  pre- 
vent infection;  aids  healing.  Only 
50c  at  Drug,  Shoe,  Dept.  Stores. 
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^  sunfarched  lips! 


Keep  Chap  Stick  bandy  for  quick  relief 
when  your  lips  get  painfully  sun-bumed. 
Gently  mediciited,  it  soothes  the  smart- 
ing—helps  heal  blisters  and  cracked  skin 
—  makes  lips  smooth  and  comfortable 
again.  Be  sure  tt*3  Fleet's  to  get  the  one 
and  only  Chap  Stick.  25  cents  at  all  drug 
stores.  Chap  Stick  Co. .  Lynchburg,  Va. 
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On  duty  with  U.  S.  Forus 
from  Alaska  (40°  below) 
to  Africa  (140°  above) 


Hot  Meals  . .  even 

in  a  "FOX  HOLE" 
with  HEATABS 

and  VEST  POCKET  ■"STOVE'J 


^  .1    'stove 
Folded 

Food  calls  for  HEAT,  wherever  you  are!  HEATABS 
(Tablets  of  Concentrated  Heat)  will  light  instantly,  and 
will  burn  long,  with  intense  heat  .  .  .  outdoors  or  in. 
doors.  Campers,  picnjc-ers.  hunters,  fishermen  can  cook, 
fry,  boil  food,  start  fires  under  any  circumstances  with 
HEATABS.  Many  uses  for  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  house- 
wives, doctors,  nurses,  Red  Cross  and  Civilian  Defense 
workers,  dentists,  chemists,  industrial  workers,  etc.  Im- 
portant in  First  Aid  and  Emergency  Kits.  Carried  by 
armed  forcei  to  heat  combat  rations.  Solid,  compact,  non- 
poisonous  ...  NO  SMOKE,  SOOT.  FUMES  or  ASH! 
SPECIAL  OFFER  (limited):  COLLAPSIBLE  "STOVE" 
(Vest  pocket  size)  with  TWO  LARGE  CARTONS  of 
HEATABS.onlyJI. 00.  Postpaid. ORDER  BYMAILTODAYl 

J.  W.  SPEAKER  CORP.,  1657  N.  WaterSt.,  Milwaukee.Wis. 
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die  and  thrust  it  at  the  nurse,  who  was  in 
the  bedroom  door.  She  pushed  the  nurse 
into  the  bedroom  and  swung  the  door  shut 
with  ail  her  might. 

Now  Sturgis  had  recovered  his  balance, 
and  with  a  fury  as  savage  as  the  dog's  he 
threw  himself  on  Jupiter.  Chairs  and  ta- 
bles crashed  to  the  floor.  The  doctor  and 
I  at  last  came  to  our  senses,  and  picking  up 
anything  we  could  lay  our  hands  on  we 
battered  the  animal  into  unconsciousness. 
We  bound  him  with  rope  and  dragged  him 
from  the  room  to  the  lawn  outside. 

Sturgis  was  swaying  like  a  drunken  man. 
His  coat  had  been  ripped  and  we  noticed 
now — what  he  was  not  even  aware  of,  him- 
self— that  blood  was  dripping  down  his 
right  arm.  The  doctor  got  him  into  the 
other  bedroom,  undressed  him  and  at- 
tended to  the  gash  Jupiter's  teeth  had  left. 
Then,  exhausted  physically  and  emotion- 
ally, Sturgis  fell  asleep. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  with  Jupiter? 

"Shoot  him,"  I  said,  but  the  doctor  ob- 
jected. The  dog  must  be  put  under  observa- 
tion; he  might  be  hydrophobic,  in  which 
case  Sturgis  would  require  treatment.  And 
so  Jupiter,  tightly  bound,  still  only  half 
conscious,  was  driven  off  in  the  doctor's 
car. 

We  heard  later  that  the  Pasteur  test 
showed  no  signs  of  hydrophobia  and  that 
the  dog  seemed  to  be  quiet  and  well  be- 
haved. Sturgis,  once  his  adoring  master, 
of  course  never  wished  to  see  him  again. 
The  doctor  happened  to  learn  that  a  hard- 
ware man  in  town  was  looking  for  a  watch- 
dog; he  was  told  about  Jupiter  and  offered 
to  take  him. 

So  he  vanished  from  our  horizon.  Be- 
fore long,  none  of  us,  even  Sturgis,  ever 
thought  of  him. 

For  now,  needless  to  say,  Sturgis  had  a 
new  idol,  infinitely  more  precious,  on 
which  he  lavished  all  his  passion  and  ten- 
derness. Every  day,  every  hour,  every  min- 
ute, he  discovered  new  delights  in  his 
beautiful  little  baby.  He  could  hardly 
stand  to  tear  himself  away  in  the  morning 
to  go  to  his  office,  and  half  a  dozen  times 
each  day  he  would  call  up  to  see  how  she 
was.  Every  night  when  he  returned  he 
brought  some  new  toy — a  rattle,  a  teething 
ring,  a  thousand  and  one  gadgets.  His 
adoration  was  complete. 

AS  I  have  said,  none  of  us  thought  of 
l\.  Jupiter,  a  bad  dream  forgotten — until 
one  night  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  his 
existence. 

For  some  reason  I  could  not  get  to  sleep. 
At  last  I  got  up,  put  on  my  robe,  went  into 
the  kitchen  and  warmed  some  milk  and 
drank  it.  Passing  through  the  living  room 
on  my  way  back  to  bed,  I  saw  through  the 
window  how  lovely  the  night  was,  and  for 
a  while  I  stood  there  looking  out.  Behind  a 
veil  of  thin  silvery  clouds  the  moon  sailed 
high,  and  each  time  the  clouds  fell  from 
its  face  the  whole  garden  shimmered  as 
though  beneath  a  blanket  of  driven  snow. 
There  was  not  a  sound.  I  felt  that  if  a  leaf 
had  dropped  from  a  tree  I  would  have 
heard  it  fall.  .  .  . 

It  gave  me  a  start  when  in  this  great 
milky  silence  I  noticed  something  moving 
along  the  hedge  that  separated  our  prop- 
erty from  the  Sturgises'. 

It  was  Jupiter. 

He  crept  forward  slowly,  his  belly  al- 
most touching  the  ground.  It  was  as  if 
he  had  come  to  reconnoiter,  to  spy  out  the 
land,  very  cautiously,  very  stealthily,  mov- 
ing with  none  of  that  brash  swaggering 
self-assurance  that  had  been  his.  Instinc- 
tively I  leaned  out  the  window  to  see  him 
better.  My  elbow  brushed  against  a  flower 
pot  on  the  sill  and  knocked  it  to  the 
ground.  With  one  noiseless  bound  the  huge 
dog  leaped  into  the  darkness.  There  was 
the  garden  again,  empty,  shimmering. 

I  closed  and  barred  the  window. 

Yet  the  next  morning,  it  seemed  silly. 
He  was  only  a  dog,  not  a  rational  thing,  a 
thinking  being;  not  a  wolf,  a  tiger,  a  beast 
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of  prey!  So  I  did  not  mention  what  I  had 
seen  to  the  Sturgises.  But  when  a  few  days 
later  I  was  working  in  the  garden  and  saw 
their  maid  hanging  out  the  baby's  clothes 
on  the  line,  I  went  over  and  asked  her  if 
she  had  seen  Jupiter  lately. 

She  said  she  had  not  told  Mrs.  Sturgis, 
not  wanting  to  upset  her,  but  a  week  ago 
she  had  had  a  strange  experience.  She  had 
taken  the  baby  out  in  its  carriage  when  a 
car  had  passed  them  on  the  road.  The  mo- 
ment the  car  went  by,  she  heard  an  angry 
barking.  Looking  up.  she  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  big  white  dog  sitting  beside 
the  driver.  It  was  a  commercial  car,  a  de- 
livery truck —  "Hardware,"  it  said  on  the 
side. 

Who  else  but  Jupiter?  What  other  ex- 
planation than  that  he  had  seen  the  car- 
riage, the  maid,  the  baby,  recognized  them 
and  barked  his  hatred? 

Now  I  did  feel  afraid.  The  dog  had  not 
forgotten.  I  had  happened  to  see  him  one 
night.  How  many  other  nights  had  he 
returned  and  crept  spying  around  the 
house? 

"If  you  ever  see  him,"  I  said  to  the  maid, 
"you  must  tell  Mr.  Sturgis  at  once,  or  if  he 
isn't  home,  tell  me.  The  next  time  I'm  in 
town  I'll  warn  the  hardware  man  that  he 
must  keep  the  dog  leashed." 

But  I  asked  myself:  Is  it  possible  for  a 
dog  to  remember  so  bitterly,  so  vividly? 
Human  rivalry  is  one  thing,  but  this  was  a 
dumb  animal,  with  a  new  master,  new  sur- 
roundings, and  he  had  been  there  for 
months  now.  Could  a  dog  remember  so 
long? 

Perhaps  not  the  ordinary  domestic  pet, 
good  old  Rover  or  Jack  or  Sport.  But  this 
was  not  an  ordinary  dog.  This  dog  had 
been  spoiled.  He  had  been  given  a  ridicu- 


lous amount  of  attention  and  worship,  and 
suddenly  it  had  all  been  taken  away.  This 
dog  was  intelligent,  with  a  warped,  bitter 
intelligence.  I  hated  him,  but  the  fact  that 
I  thought  of  him  in  that  way — a  way  in 
which  1  would  never  expect  to  think  of  an 
animal — showed  that  I  respected  his  intel- 
ligence, that  I  admitted  it. 

What  should  I  have  done?  Told  the  po- 
lice my  fears?  Asked  to  have  the  dog  put 
out  of  the  way?  Perhaps  so;  perhaps  1  was 
to  blame;  but  at  times  it  did  seem  absurd, 
and  I  could  fancy  the  police  laughing  at 
me — "What  is  this,  a  dog,  or  a  master 
criminal?" — and  the  hardware  man  say- 
ing, "Why,  he's  a  good  dog,  a  fine  watch- 
dog; he's  valuable;  he  was  given  to  me  and 
1  don't  want  to  give  him  up." 

So  I  did  nothing.  I  worried  about  it  and 
thought  this  way  and  that  way  and  in  the 
end  did  nothing,  and  the  days  passed,  and 
we  came  to  that  Sunday,  the  final  unfor- 
gettable day. 

WE  HAD  gone  over  to  the  Sturgises' 
that  beautiful  Sunday  afternoon. 
We  were  sitting  talking  on  the  lower  ter- 
race, from  which  the  slope  of  the  hill  de- 
scends to  the  canal.  Near  by,  on  this  level 
ground,  stood  the  baby  carriage,  and, 
needless  to  say,  Sturgis  kept  interrupting 
our  conversation  to  call  attention  to  the 
baby,  to  go  over  and  wiggle  his  fingers  at 
her  and  smile  and  talk. 

By  and  by  Mrs.  Sturgis  called  to  us  from 
the  house,  a  hundred  feet  or  so  above  the 
lower  terrace.  "Come  on,"  she  said,  "the 
tea's  on  the  table.  Hurry,  or  the  toast  will 
get  cold."  We  went  first;  Sturgis  lingered. 
We  were  in  the  house  and  sitting  down  by 
the  time  he  came  in.  Mrs.  Sturgis  poured 
and  we  talked  of  the  weather  and  the  roses 


COLLIER': 


"Isn't  it  a  little  early  to  start  saying  goodby? 
You  still  have  two  days  left  of  your  furlough!" 


JARO   FABRY 


and  so  on  until,  as  always,  Sturgis  retu 
to  his  favorite  subject. 

"The  baby's  asleep.  You  know,  it's 
derful  how  well  behaved  she  is.    N 
wakes  us  at  night,  none  of  this  crying  o 

"Is  she  in  the  sun?"  Mrs.  Sturgis  ai 

"Just  a  little;  it's  good  for  her  I  w 
have  brought  her  up  here  but  I  though 
movement  might  wake  her." 

"You  left  her  on  the  terrace?  "  I  ai 
1  had  assumed  that  he  had  wheclec 
carriage  up. 

"Yes.  Why?  She's  sleeping,  you  k 
and  1  thought—" 

I  was  uneasy.  He  sensed  it.  He 
rose,  looking  at  me.  It  was  as  it  tha 
mendous  all-devoted  love  of  his  foi 
child  gave  him  the  power  to  reac 
thought  that  was  not  even  fully  form 
my  mind. 

"Oh,  Roger,  sit  down  and  finish 
tea,"   Mrs.  Sturgis  said.    "Really,  y 
worse  than  an  old  woman,  the  way 
worry!" 

She  was  smiling.  He  was  not.  I 
looking  at  him  and  he  at  me,  and  altfc 
I  tried  to  dismiss  the  thought  fror 
mind,  1  couldn't.  He  did  not  sit  ( 
Something,  1  do  not  know  what,  pe 
some  slight  sound,  even  from  tha 
away,  drew  him  to  the  door.  An 
heard  his  awful,  anguished  exclamati 

It  was  not  loud  but  it  was,  I  thin 
most  horrible  noise  I  have  ever  hej 
choking  convulsive  sound,  the  last 
a  man  might  make  dying  in  agony. 

"For  God's  sake,  what  is  it?"  I  cr 

It  was  as  if,  from  the  horror  of  wl 
saw,  Sturgis  could  not  move.  We  s 
back  our  chairs,  rushed  to  his  side, 
movement  released  him  from  the  t 
He  tore  the  door  open  and  leaped 
the  veranda. 

The  baby  carriage  was  no  longer 
terrace. 

Then  I  saw  it.  It  was  in  the  canal, 
rolled  down  the  slope  and  into  the 
It  was  still  upright  and  floating.  b>: 
miracle,  but  as  we  looked — and  thii 
pened  only  in  seconds,  even  as  v 
tried  to  comprehend  what  we  s 
slowly  began  to  turn  on  its  side,  t< 

And  Jupiter  stood  on  the  bank 

He,  Jupiter,  the  great  white  bea 
who,  in  the  days  when  he  ruled  this 
had  amused  himself  by  dashing  d(| 
the  canal  and  butting  the  baskets  o 
dry  into  it,  pushing  them  down  th 
with  his  powerful  muscles.  He  sto 
watched  the  carriage  sinking,  he  the 
he  who  had  triumphed  at  last. 


THE  carriage  turned  over.  Then 
flutter  of  white  sheets,  of  arms  a 
waving,  and  the  child  rolled  out 
carriage  into  the  water. 

Then  I  saw  the  dog's  great  mus 
tense.  I  saw  him  throw  himself  i 
canal.  It  was  only  a  few  feet  out  fr' 
bank.  His  tremendous  jaws  openii 
the  child  lay  in  his  grasp.  The  jav 
gentle.  Jupiter  thrust  himself  ba' 
dragged  the  baby  up  on  the  banl| 
now  Sturgis  reached  it.  He  grablj 
child  in  his  arms  and  hugged  her. 
that  she  breathed,  that  she  was  safi 

The  dog  stood  looking  at  them 
master  who  had  worshiped  him  ; 
enemy  who  had  destroyed  that  v 
the  enemy  in  his  master's  loving  ai 
enemy  that  he  had  restored  to  his  c 
master's  arms. 

Sturgis  knelt.  I  saw  his  face  v 
He  knelt,  hugging  the  baby,  but  h« 
now  not  at  her  but  at  the  dog.  I 
stretch  a  hand  toward  the  dog. 
what  he  said: 

"Jupiter." 

The  hand  was  reached  out  to  st| 
dog.  The  dog  stood  still. 

"Come  here — old  Jupiter." 

Jupiter    turned    and    went    av 
Roger  Sturgis  was  left  alone  with  1 

I  know  now  who  was  the  victor, 
The  End 
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lat  day  she  saw  her  first-born  march  away  .  .  . 
r  made  his  deadliest  enemy. 

^  still  the  same  sweet-faced  mother  her  son 
.  goodbye  .  .  .  but  now  there's  steel  in  her  heart 
!  I  lierce  determination  to  back  up  her  boy  with 
uunce  of  strength  and  courage  she's  got! 

le  letters  she  writes  are  like  a  drink  of  fresh 
%  water  to  a  homesick  lad  .  . .  thirsty  for  all  the 
details,  the  homey,  newsy  details  that  link  him 
'lear  familiar  life. 

if  she"s   cut   expenses   to   the   bone   to  buy 

KiiBonds,  if  she's  put  up  the  car,  if  meat  is  scarce, 

^  taxing  her  strength  to  the  utmost  at  the  Red 

.  .  no  hint  of  it  creeps  through  to  him.  He 
•Vs  only  that  she"s  backing  him  to  the  linflt,  and 
Jl  mg  in  her  own  quiet  way  to  bring  him  home 
1 1,  and  soon! 

^  e's  somebody  Hitler  didn't  reckon  with  when 
Id  his  people,  "Americans  are  too  soft  to  fight." 
lidn't  know  our  women.  He  couldn't  guess  tliat 


someday  most  of  the  employees  on  Eureka's  own 
war  production  front  would  be  women.  Women  who 
love  their  homes  and  children  .  .  .  love  them  well 
enough  to  leave  them  for  a  little  while  to  make  sure 
they'll  never  have  to  leave  them  again.  They're  fight- 
ing for  freedom,  each  in  the  way  that  she  knows 
best,  and  until  victory  is  theirs,  they'll  never  rest. 

Today,   Eureka    is   devoted  100%   to   making  gas 
masks . . .  signal  pistols . . .  and  precision  electric  motors 


{scarcely  larger  than  the  one  in  your  vacuum  cleaner) 
to  operate  the  landing  gear  and  bomb-bay  doors  of 
Flying  Fortresses.  Yet  lue  are  already  looking  forward 
to  fPinorroiv  xvhen,  out  of  new  techniques  and  new  fa- 
cilities developed  in  war,  we  can  put  into  your  hands 
new,  work-saving  household  fools  of  such  precision  as 
you  have  never  even  dreamed  of  before. 

EUREKA    VACUUM    CLEANER    CO.,     DETROIT 


EUREKA 
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STALIN'S  RETREAT  TO  MOSCOW 


JOSEPH  STALIN  has  liquidated  the  Communist 
Third    International    (Comintern),    which    since 

1919  had  been  in  the  business  of  trying  to  foment 
Red  revolutions  in  the  world  outside  Russia.  As 
he  closed  out  the  Comintern,  Stalin  told  the  Com- 
munist parties  in  non-Russian  countries  that  hence- 
forth they  would  have  to  figure  out  their  own  ways 
and  means  of  bringing  on  their  respective  revolu- 
tions. 

The  Soviet  dictator's  move,  we  think,  was  a  good 
thing  for  the  solidarity  of  the  Allies,  at  least  until 
the  defeat  of  Germany.  After  that,  we  shall  see  what 
we  shall  see. 


For  the  purpose  of  the  war  against  Hitler,  Stal- 
in's decision  was  cut  from  the  same  piece  of  boldly 
realistic  cloth  as  Winston  Churchill's  announce- 
ment, the  day  after  Hitler  attacked  Russia  in  June, 
1941,  that  any  enemy  of  Hitler's  was  a  friend  of 
Britain's,  regardless  of  politics.  It  took  StaUn  a 
great  deal  longer  to  come  to  a  similar  decision  than 
it  took  Churchill.  Stalin  finally  made  it,  however, 
and  the  Allies  are  the  stronger  for  it. 

How  about  the  Communist  party  in  the  United 
States  and  its  numerous  fellow  travelers? 

As  we  see  it,  nothing  has  changed  with  reference 
to  these  gentry.  The  American  Communist  party  al- 


How  About  These  War  Profits  ? 


ASSORTED  demagogues  are  fond  of  shouting  that 
-  American  industry  is  making  huge  profits  out  of 
the  war.  The  demagogues  offer  this  bleat  as  an  ar- 
gument for  boosting  wages  beyond  reason,  piling  up 
taxes  beyond  bearing,  or  doing  anything  else  that 
will  swell  the  costs  of  the  war  or  speed  inflation. 

The  flat  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  American  in- 
dustry, by  and  large,  simply  is  not  making  big 
money  out  of  the  war. 

Even  the  occasional  windfalls  showering  down  on 
specially  situated  firms  are  vulnerable  in  many  cases 
to  the  contract  renegotiation  snickersnees  wielded 
by  the  price-adjustment  boards  of  the  Army.  Navy, 


Maritime  Commission  and  Treasury  Department. 
A  recent  analysis  of  the  1942  earnings  reports  of 
40  leading  companies  now  engaged  mainly  in  war 
production  shows  that  their  1942  profits  on  sales, 
after  taxes,  averaged  a  little  over  4  per  cent — a  mod- 
est margin  in  either  peace  or  war.  Among  these  con- 
cerns were  Allied  Chemical,  American  Locomotive, 
American  Woolen,  Armstrong  Cork,  Bendix  Avia- 
tion, Bethlehem  Steel,  Bridgeport  Brass,  Caterpillar 
Tractor,  General  Electric,  General  Motors,  Interna- 
tional Harvester,  Johns-Man ville,  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel,  Pullman,  RCA,  Republic  Steel,  United  States 
Rubber,  United  States  Steel,  Western  Electric,  West- 


Give  the  Kid  a  Good  Name 


BUENOS  AIRES,  capital  of  the  Argentine,  re- 
joices in  a  judge  who  is  evidently  one  of  the  wise 
men  of  today's  world. 

This  judge's  name  is  Tobal  (we  haven't  come  by 
his  first  name);  he  sits  in  a  Buenos  Aires  criminal 
court;  and  recently  he  slapped  a  fine  on  a  pair  of 
parents  who  had  named  two  of  their  children  Jupiter 
and  Zoroaster. 

What  Argentine  law  Judge  Tobal  nivoked,  we 
don't  know.  But  the  reason  he  gave  for  imposing 
the  fine  was  that  parents  had  no  right  to  give  their 
children  names  considered  ridiculous  in  the  com- 
munity where  the  children  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
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pected  to  grow  amid   the  gibes   of  their  fellows. 

Check.  An  excellent  subject  for  psychiatric  re- 
search, we  think,  would  be  the  question:  What  per- 
centage of  Americans  have  had  their  egos  twisted  or 
their  inhibitions  stepped  up  because  their  fond  par- 
ents gave  them  outlandish  or  funny  or  outmoded 
names  when  the  victims  were  too  young  to  know 
what  was  being  done  to  them?  Our  guess  is  that  the 
percentage  would  turn  out  to  be  high. 

We're  well  aware  that  parents  seldom  name  their 
children  with  any  deliberate  intent  to  cause  them 
later  embarrassment  or  unhappiness.  Names  like 
Hephzibah,  Lobelia,   Abigail,  Ermintrude,   Hiram, 
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ways  has  attracted  nuts,  screwballs,  malconte 

capists  and  inettectuals  ot  other  kinds,  plus 
thugs  who  went  into  it  for  what  they  could 
out  of  it.  These  groups  have  given  honest  radii 
and  liberalism  (there  are  such  things)  black 
black  eye  in  this  country,  by  their  offensive  m; 
their  cheap  duplicity  and  low  cunning,  and  th 
casional  hysterical  violence.  They  have  all  but 
some  labor  unions. 

The  Communist  party  in  this  country  lor 
came  to  the  point  of  being  held  in  bored  con 
by  its  own  masters  in  Moscow.  Bored  pity  is  -J  I' 
it  now  deserves  from  Americans. 


1 

inghouse  Electric.  Willvs-Overland.  and  Youn  to 
Sheet  &  Tube.  I 

A  lot  of  money  is  in  circulation,  true;  and  .ID; 
can  war  industries  are  circulating  a  lot  of  that  i 
But  because  wages,  material  costs  and  taxes  b, 
shot  skyward  since  Pearl  Harbor  and  haven't 
off  yet,  the  great  bulk  of  that  money  sails 
through  industry's  bank  accounts  after  the  1| 
of  pauses  for  identification. 

This  is  the  true  picture  of  the  current  allej 
boom.   Anyone  who  has  some  other  picturejf 
situation  has  a  distorted  picture,  and  his  or 
guments  therefrom  are  bound  to  be  equally  di 


Rufus,  Reuben  or  Knatchbull  almost  always 
some   defenseless   youngster's  head   in    wel 
honor  of  a  beloved,  respected  or  well-heel<| 
tive  or  family  friend.    But  that  doesn't  mitiike 
damage. 

Here's  our  suggestion,  and  we  think  it  isis 
sible  in  its  way  as  Judge  Tobal's  decision:|f 
feel  you  must  give  the  child  a  fearful  and  w( 
name,  go  ahead  and  do  it     .  .  but  also,  sor§w 
ahead  of  the  surname,  dub  in  a  good,  honest, 
able  Mary  or  Jean  or  Josephine,  James  or 
or  George.  Give  the  kid  that  much  of  a  t 
least. 
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V£5;  SIR!  TH£se  s/A/r/zer/c 

T/RBS  TOOK  PMT /N  A^ 

somooO'/i/i/i£  !^0/iO  T£5r 


"B.  F.  Goodrich  beat  'em  all  to  the 

draw  on  this  one,"  said  the  man  standing 
by  the  Brink's  convoy  car  to  the  driver  of 
the  armored  truck.  "Before  most  folks 
had  even  heard  of  synthetic  rubber,  they 
were  selling  tires  made  with  it  to  see  how 
much  mileage  they'd  give.  See  this  one. 
It's  more  than  50%  synthetic.  And  I  got 
26,892  miles.  Imagine."  Reports  from 
Brink's  and  other  companies  show  that 
these  Ameripol  tires  rolled  more  than 
80,000,000  miles.  The  world's  greatest 
tire  test  proved  that  synthetic  rubber 
could  take  it. 


On  the  world's  fighting  fronts  synthetic  rubber  is  battling 
for  America.  Jeep  tires  are  made  from  it  by  B.  F.  Goodrich.  So  are 
airplane  De-icers,  fuel  tanks  and  fuel  lines,  just  to  name  a  few 
things.  And  even  though  you  can't  buy  synthetic  rubber  tires 
today,  you  can  some  day! 


Your  War  Bonds  may  buy  a  new  car  after  the  war.  The 

car's  design  will  be  different,  and  its  tires  may  be  partially  or 
wholly  synthetic  rubber.  So  please  keep  in  mind  the  tire  that's 
backed  by  an  80,000,000 -mile  road  test — Silvertown,  made  by 
B.  F.  Goodrich,  first  in  rubber. 


LISTEN  TO  JOSEPH   C.   HARSCH 

m  "THE   l^EANING  OF  THE  ><-/VeWS" 

OVER  THE  COLUMBIA  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM 
EVERY   NIGHT,   MONDAY  THROUGH   FRIDAY 


Inside  information  by  a  man  who  has  lived 
where  fhe  news  is  being  made 
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The  greatest 

star  of  the 

screen  I 


To  those  thousands  who  have  written  in 
appreciation  of  "The  Human  Comedy" 
we  send  a  lion-hearted  tliank  you. 

•  •      •      • 

To-day  the  movies  are  playing  to  longer 
runs  than  ever.  As  a  result  M-G-M  has 
had  a  chance  to  plan  its  production  sufli- 
ciently  far  ahead  to  make  some  positive 
assertions. 

•  •      •      • 

In  the  pictures  to  come  from  M-G-M, 
you  will  find  every  type  of  entertain- 
ment conveyed  by  the  word.  Patriotic 
pictures,  exciting  adventure  narratives, 
romantic  stories,  youthful  musicals. 

•  •      •      • 

The  latter  category  is  enriched  by  the 
number  of  big  name  bands  under  ex- 
clusive contract  to  the  most  important 
and  progressive  studio  in  motion  pic- 
tures. Need  we  mention  the  name? 


In  "Cabin  in  The  Sky"  you  have  al- 
ready heard  and  seen  "Duke"  Ellington 
and  his  Orchestra.  In  "Presenting  Lily 
Mars"  you  have  had  two  bands— Bob 
Crosby's  and  Tommy  Dorsey's. 


Tommy  Dorsey  and  his  Band  will  also  be 
featured  in  the  forthcoming  "Du  Barry 
Was  a  Lady"  and  in  "Girl  Crazy." 

•  •      •      • 

His  brother,  Jimmy  Dorsey,  will  lead 
his  melodic  cohorts  in  "I  Dood  It." 
Looks  like  a  Dorsey  season. 

•  •      • 
Harry  James  and  Orches- 
tra will  hold  forth  in  both 
"Tale  of  Two  Sisters"  and 
"Best  Foot  Forward." 

•  •      • 

Incidentally  "Best  Foot 
Forward"  (which  is  in  the 
home  stretch  stage)  is  considered  the 
honey  of  honies.  It  will  be  beeg. 

•  •      •      • 

Kay  Kyser  and  Band  is 
finishing  "Right  About 
Face."  Vaughn  Monroe — 
the  handsome  divvil— and 
his  Band  are  doing  "Meet 
The  People." 

•  •      • 

We  forgot  to  mention — 
and  how  could  we? — that 
the  Good  Neighbor  artist, 
Xavier  Cugat,  also  does 
his  stuff  for  Uncle  Samba 
in  "Tale  of  Two  Sisters." 

•  •      • 

Last  but  not  least  come  the  ladies 
headed  by  a  gentleman  with  a  stick  to 
make  them  behave.  Our  cryptic  way  of 
announcing  Phil  Spitalny  and  his  All- 
Girl-Band  in  "Mr.  Co-ed." 

•  •      •      • 

So  you  see,  whenever  you're  thinking 
of  facing  the  music,  go  to 
an  M-G-M  picture. 

•  •      • 
And  the  Maestro  of  them 
all  is  _j^ 


<^)^ 
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IN  THESE  days  of  busted  budgets, 
schoolteachers  are  not  outspoken  peo- 
ple. And  yet  we  have  the  word  of  an 
educator  of  Chicago's  young  that  she 
had  quite  a  talk  with  her  pupils  re- 
cently about  the  war's  aftermath — the 
personal  and  governmental  problems 
which  will  have  to  be  solved  by  some- 
one of  such  superior  wisdom  that  the 
very  thought  of  such  omniscience 
leaves  you  shaking  your  head.  After 
her  little  lecture,  this  teacher  asked  her 
children  what  they  thought  the  feeding, 
clothing,  housing  and  warming  future 
of  Europe  was  likely  to  be.  There  was 
quite  a  silence  until  a  little  girl  came 
out  with,  "Why,  my  father  says  that 
Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Rooseveh  have 
invited  them  all  to  come  and  live  with 
us." 


WE  SHALL  say  no  more  about  chil- 
dren after  reporting  that  Mr.  Sam  Stein- 
hauer  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  took  his 
seven-year-old  son  to  the  circus.  Stein- 
hauer,  Jr.,  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  seals.  And  no  wonder.  The  seals 
played  basketball,  football  and  enough 
of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  to  be 
identifiable.  On  the  way  home,  the  lad 
was  silent.  But  once  there,  he  came 
through  with  his  idea.  Why  not  train 
these  intelligent  creatures  for  convoy 
duty,  to  fight  the  Nazi  submarines? 
Why  shouldn't  they  be  trained  to  swim 
in  wide  circles  around  the  troop  and 
cargo  ships  and  either  play  Sailor,  Be- 
ware, or  release  flares  when  they  sighted 
U-boats?  And  Steinhauer,  Sr.,  asks  us: 
"Why,  indeed?"  For  Colonel  Knox's 
information,  we  are  delegated  to  say 
that  Steinhauer,  Jr.,  is  wilhng  and  ready 
to  travel  to  Washington  at  the  govern- 
ment's expense  and  become  the  admin- 
istrator of  a  brand-new  trained  seals' 
bureau. 

AT  LAST,  we've  heard  from  Sergeant 
Charles  D.  Pearson.  The  sergeant  used 
to  draw  cartoons  for  this  resourceful 
magazine.  At  present  he  is  in  the  South 
Pacific,  defending  his  right  to  draw  car- 
toons. He  sends  us  a  pretty  bit  about 
laundering  as  it  is  done  on  or  from  a 
troopship.  One  ties  one's  soiled  cloth- 
ing to  a  rope  and  hurls  it  overboard. 


towing  it  in  the  wake  of  the  ship  until 
done.  And  yet  it  is  not  always  so  sim- 
ple. While  thus  wa.shing  his  clothes, 
one  of  Sergeant  Pearson's  fellow  war- 
riors fell  asleep.  Another  soldier  hauled 
in  his  laundry,  threw  it  at  the  sleeper's 
feet,  cut  the  rope  in  half.  Awaking, 
the  owner  of  the  clothes  cursed  the 
unknown  meddler,  picked  up  the  briny 
bundle,  heaved  it  overboard  without 
noticing  the  severed  rope.  He  beheld 
his  laundry  sail  through  the  air  with 
twenty  feet  of  rope  following  it,  cursed 
expertly,  and  wandered  off  to  see  what 
he  could  do  about  getting  himself  some 
new  clothes. 

IN  THE  meantime,  we  hasten  to  assure 
Miss  Clothilde  Madrass  that  we're  not 
in  the  market  for  a  "little  leading  lady 
for  the  patriotic  movie  that  I  am  told 
by  a  friend  you  are  going  to  get  out  to 
honor  welders  of  the  fair  sex."  How 
these  rumors  get  around  is  beyond  us. 
We  are  getting  out  no  movie  of  any 
kind  and  we'd  appreciate  it  if  Miss  Clo- 
thilde Madrass'  friends  would  mind 
their  own  business.  However,  if  any- 
body else  wants  to  take  a  whirl  at  it 
here  are  Miss  Clothilde  Madrass'  speci- 
fications: "I  am  blond,  and  my  friends 
say  I'm  ravishing,  although  I  maybe 
should  not  mention  it.  I  am  five  feet 
ten  but  have  a  way  of  walking  which 
makes  me  seem  shorter  if  the  script 
calls  for  it.  I  weigh  112  pounds  but  am 
very  deceptive  especially  from  the  waist 
up.  My  eyes  are  blue  and  my  complex- 
ion beautiful — or  at  least  so  my  friends 
say.  I  have  taken  a  three  months' 
course  with  the  MISTTHW  and  have  a 
certificate.  I  live  in  Pasadena,  so  would 
not  have  far  to  go." 


SO  MANY  people  have  written  in 
about  the  brand-new  lieutenant,  jun- 
ior grade,  U.  S.  N.  and  the  equally 
new  Wave  that  we'd  like  to  put  a  stop 
to  it.  The  lieutenant,  fresh  out  of  an 
advertising  agency,  was  met  by  a  Wave 
who,  but  a  little  while  before  had  been 
a  stenographer.  She  saluted  so  violently 
that  he  was  thrown  into  a  panic  and 
tipped  his  hat.  And  now  we'd  prefer 
to  hear  no  more  about  that.  And 
thanks.  ...  W.  D. 
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SHORT  STORIES 
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The  Winners.    Two  people  grope  tl 
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Fate,  or  Destiny,  or  Something.    The 
get,   the  smaller  Ihey  print  the  new 
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The   Silver   Cross.     There   are    some 
mother  can't  reiuse. 
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Long   Arm   o(  the   Law.     An   FBI. 
his  man — and  almost  loses  his  girl. 
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Present  for  Peggy,   by  Czenzi  Ormc 
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Seven  Sins.    The  second  of  eight  pa 
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'Vou  Can't  Escape.    The  fifth  of  eigb 
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GEORGE  CREEL 

Presidential  Predictions  for  '44.    Prev 
men  who  would  rather  be  President. 
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Horses   Don't   Stay   Home.    Prioritie 
sport  of  kings  don't  mix. 

DAN  PARKER 

Stutterin'  Sam.     Mary   Dowell,   the  s 
show  girl  who  couldn't  talk  straight 

HANNAH  LEES 

The  Telltale  Eye.    The  R.C.A.F.  tries 
new  for  optical  fatigue  in  its  fliers. 

ROBERT  BELLAIRE 

Opium  Boat.    Dope — Japan's  deadlie 
of  subjugation. 

FRANK  DUFRESNE 

Uncle's    Icebox.      Nature's    cold-sto 
serves  Alaska's  fish  and  game  foods. 

WILLIAM  F.  McDERMOTT 

Out  of  Darkness.    Miracle  of  sight  c 
new  world  for  LaDean  Sage. 


HARRISON  FORMAN 

Flight  from  Famine.  An  eyewitness 
the  starving  millions  of  China's  He| 
ince. 

JIM  MARSHALL 

Behind  the  Barbed  Wire.  Why  pi 
war  are  handled  with  care. 
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A  Flag  with  46,200  Stars 


The  service  flag  of  the  Bell  System  had 
46,200  stars  on  May  1.  It  has  a  lot  more 
now.  Telephone  men  and  women  are 
serving  with  the  armed  forces  everywhere. 

Those  who  are  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
fighting  realize  especially  the  importance 
of  the  telephone  job  back  home. 

"Tell  the  gang,"  their  letters  say,  "to  keep 
on  plugging. 


"We  wouldn't  have  the  stuff  for  fighting 
if  the  rest  of  the  Bell  System  wasn't  stick- 
ing to  the  job  and  pushing  through  the 
calls  that  get  things  done. 

"Takes  team-work  to  win  a  war  —  espe- 
cially a  big  one  like  this." 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


-k    Your  continued  help  in  making  only  vital  calls  to 
war-busy  centers  is  more  and  more  essential  every  day. 


"^  still  jabbering  about  the  days  when 
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Arlual  Pholo-MicroRrapht 


For  years  only  hog  bristle  made  |||Vf  § 
fine  tooth  brushes.  Then  Science    '""'^'"' "''"''''  ^-^ 


made  round-end  PRO]jQ]\[ 


ORDINARY  BRISTLE 


Tar  and  away  the  best  of  the  new 
synthetic  tooth  brush  bristles,  being 
marketed  under  various  trade  names, 
are  those  made  by  du  Pont. 

"Prolon"  is  our  trade  name  for  the  very 
finest  grade  of  this  du  Pont  synthetic 
bristle. 

PROLON  — no  finer  bristle  made 

So,  when  you  read  or  hear  competitive 
tooth  brush  claims,  ask  vourself  this: 
How  can  the  same  du  Pont  hrislle.  in 
another  brush  under  another  name,  last 
longer  or  clean  better  than  under  the 
name  "Prolon^^  in  a  Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth  Brush?  \ou  know  the  answer 
...  it  can't ! 

Only  PROLON  has  "round  ends" 

Pro-phy-lac-tic's  bigp/;ysis  that  Prolon 
is  the  only  synthetic  bristle  that  is 
rounded  at  the  ends. 

It's   a   fact!    Under  a  special  patented 


process,  exclusive  with  Pro-phy-lac-tic, 
we  smooth  and  round  the  end  of  each 
and  every  Prolon  bristle  in  the  Bonded 
Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush.  See  for 
yourself  how  mucii  gentler  these  round 
ends  are  on  tender  gums ! 

And  with  PROLON  these  other  "extras" 

In  addition  to  Prolon,  the  Bonded 
Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush  gives  you 
these  three  important  "extras":  l.The 
famous  Pro-phy-lac-tic  end  tuft,  for 
ease  in  reaching  hard-to-get-at  back 
teeth.  2.  Scientific  grouping  of  bristles 
to  insure  thorough  cleansing  of  brush 
after  using.  3.  A  written  guarantee  for 
six  full  months  of  use. 

Next  time,  get  the  most  for  your  money 
.  .  .  get  the  Bonded  Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth  Brush. 


J 


.  .  .  and  tne  Roll  ^X'^ave  hair  trusK 
in  our  famous  Jewelite  line 

riie  popular  Roll  Wave  hair  brush  in  crystal-clear 
Jewelite  plastic!  Choice  of  four  jewel  colors.  Snow- 
white  Prolon  bristles  set  fan-wise  and  trimmed  to 
lit  the  curve  of  the  head  for  improved  brushing  results. 
At  most  brush-goods  counters  .  .  .  with  comb  .  .  .  $4.50 


KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  WORI 

By  Freling  Foster 


Real  battle  noises  will  soon  be 
transcribed  by  American  radio  sta- 
tions through  a  new  sound  recorder 
about  to  be  used  on  many  fronts. 
Operating  on  batteries  and  recording 
magnetically  on  a  thin  wire  that  runs 
for  four  hours  without  a  reload,  the 
machine  registers  the  sounds  of  battle 
and  a  running  description  made  on 
the  spot  by  the  news  commentator 
who  carries  the  device  on  his  back. 

Canada's  1943  Victory  five-cent 
piece  has  on  its  reverse  side  a  border 
of  dots  and  dashes  of  the  Morse  code, 
spelling  the  motto:  "We  win  when  we 
work  willingly."  It  is  a  compromise 
between  those  who  wanted  a  decora- 
tive design  and  those  who  wanted  a 
lettered  message. — By  Arnof  G.  Carl- 
son, Stoughton,  Mass. 

Chocolate  may  now  be  "stretched" 
considerably  by  the  use  of  a  new  con- 
centrate, a  25  per  cent  addition  of 
which  doubles  the  flavoring  strength 
of  chocolate  powder,  liquor  and 
sirup. 

Some  1,300-odd  honorary  degrees 
are  presented  each  year  by  about  700 
American  colleges  and  universities. 
Among  the  institutions  that  do  not 
give  such  honors  are  Cornell,  Stan- 
ford and  Vassar;  and  the  few  that 
present  these  degrees  exclusively  to 
persons  of  intellectual  eminence  in- 
clude the  universities  of  Illinois,  Min- 
nesota, South  Dakota  and  Texas. 

The  alphabetical  cipher  system  in- 
vented in  1586  by  Blaise  de  Vigenere 
is  still  among  the  best  methods  of  writ- 
ing secret  messages  in  cryptograph. 
Few  experts  can  decipher  it  unless 
they  know  the  specific  arrangement 
of  the  letters  used  in  every  communi- 
cation. For  example,  the  letter  "A" 
may  be  employed  26  times  in  a  single 
message  and  represented  each  time 
by  a  different  letter. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  renegotia- 
tion statute  on  April  28.  1942,  the 
Army  and  Navy  together  have  saved 
well  over  S2,500,000,000  through  the 
rewriting  of  war  contracts  and  the 
refunding  of  excess  profits. 


A  Newark  department  store 
operates  a  number  of  small  brai 
in  war  plants  in  near-by  localitii 
pay  days,  thus  helping  to  reduc 
senteeism  among  both  the  men 
women  workers  by  enabling  the 
purchase  articles  of  clothing  an 
cessories  easily  and  on  company 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag 
ture  has  just  taken  aerial  photogj 
of  2.000.000  square  miles  or  9( 
cent  of  the  farm  acreage  of  this  i 
try.  in  order  to  help  determine 
sirable  changes  in  land  use  for  va 
kinds  of  crops.  The  work 
produced  1.300.000  "air  photos, 
$8,000,000,  or  only  a  fraction  c 
sum  of  producing  the  informati( 
ground  surveys. 

A  new  photoelectric  spectn 
tometer.  now  used  by  the  Arn 
standardize  camouflage  colors, 
sensitive  that  it  can  detect  and  r, 
the  differences  in  2.000.000  colo 
will  also  respond  to  a  change  of 
equal  to  that  which  would  fall 
human  face  from  a  candle  a 
away. — By  Jack  Geller,  Clevi 
Ohio. 

A  recent  study  of  the  inhalatio 
elimination  of  ether  and  alcof 
low  concentrations  shows  that 
ether  odor  is  excreted  entirely  t 
lungs,  alcohol  odor  is  metabi 
and  excreted  by  the  kidneys  as  w 
the  lungs. 

The  Italian  navy  has  two  si 
rines  that  are  named  for  priest'J 
Nineteen  states  in  this  country  ai 
without  approved  medical  schoo 
Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  m 
the  United  States  Navy  are  unc 
years  of  age.  ...  A  recent  stu 
federal  entomologists  shows 
mosquitoes,  when  given  a  choict 
fer  the  blood  of  cattle,  horses, 
and  dogs  to  that  of  human  bein 
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PROPHYLACTIC  BRUSH  CO.,  Florence,  Mass. 
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Westinghouse  provides  vision  to  pierce  the  darkness , . . 

Amazing  electronic  "eyes"  for  a  Navy  skipper,  searching  the  surface  of  the  sea  .  .  .  eyes  for  the  pilot 
of  a  night-flying  bomber . . .  eyes  for  an  anti-aircraft  battery,  seeing  far  beyond  the  range  of  human  sight. 

Westinghouse  sees  w^ith  the  sharp  vision  of  trained  inspectors , .  • 

Critical,  probing  vision  inspects  Westinghouse  products  at  every  step  .  .  .  enforces 
high  standards  of  accuracy  and  precision  to  the  1/ 1 0,000th  of  an  inch,  to  the 
1/ 1,000,000th  of  a  pound.  On  Westinghouse  inspectors  like  this  alert  girl,  the 
57-year  Westinghouse  creed  of  quality  depends. 

Westinghouse  opens  up  the  vision  of  a  brave  nevr  day .  • . 


ihi 


fill 


■■■■'^^- 


In  Westinghouse  laboratories  today,  electronics  and  electricity  are  giving  up  their 
secrets  .  .  .  bringing  the  promise  of  immeasurably  better,  happier  living  in  the  new 
world  of  peace  that  lies  ahead.  Those  secrets  are  working  today  for  Victory.  When 
the  war  is  ended,  they  will  work  for  human  happiness — in  new  electrical  products 

and  appliances  far  beyond  your  dreams.  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Plants  in  25  cities— offices  everywhere. 
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Desert  bound  radios  built  by  Admiral  wear 
'em  .  .  .  here's  why.  Heat  generated  by  the  tubes  of  a  radio  makes  ventilation  im- 
perative. With  the  average  home  radio  the  problem  is  comparatively  simple  .  .  .  but 
radios  serving  in  tanks,  jeeps  and  scout  cars  are  exposed  to  clouds  of  dust,  sand 
storms  on  the  desert  ...  all  sorts  of  abrasive  particles  that  can  ruin  a  set  within  a 
very  few  minutes.  Admiral  engineers  solved  the  problem  with  bricks  of  spun  glass  .  .  . 
a  "gas  mask"  that  assures  adequate  ventilation  yet  keeps  all  damaging  particles  out. 
Because  of  the  knowledge  that  Admiral  engineers  are  gaining  now  in  solving  the 
problems  of  war,  the  Admiral  of  the  future  will  be  a  better  radio  than  ever. 
Continmnlal  kadio  and  Tc/evmon  Corporation,  Chicogo,  U.S. A. 

TUNE  IN...  2:30-2:55  p.m.  New  York  time,  Sunday  afternoon.  Admiral  Radio  brings  you 
"World  News  Today"  over  C.  B.  S.,  with  direct  short  wave  reports  froiri  world  news  centers. 


RADIO 


'^MtKlCAS  SMART 


SET 


Just  how  damaging  are  these  "near-misses"  you  read 
about?  Here  a  flying-boat  (wing  showing  in  foreground) 
drops  one  near  an  Axis  cargo  ship  in  the  Mediterranean 


BRITISH    CCMimi 


FOR  you  who  groan  and  lament  when 
you  read  about  near-misses  dropped 
by  American  bombers  in  combat  with 
surface  craft:  Greeting,  and  some  reas- 
suring information. 

You  may  have  the  idea  that  a  near-miss 
is  a  failure — a  dead  loss — but  frequently  it 
is  surprisingly  effective.  With  a  surface 
vessel  for  a  target,  and  particularly  when 
it  is  a  cargo  or  transport  ship,  a  near-miss 
sometimes  does  as  well  or  better  than  a 
direct  hit. 

A  bomb  which  explodes  on  the  deck 
can  toss  plenty  of  wreckage  around,  which 
is  good,  substantial  offense.  But  the  hull 
may  be  left  undamaged.  A  blast  in  the 
near-by  water  may  fiing  no  debris  into 
the  air,  but  it  can  wreck  a  rudder,  twist 
propeller  blades  under  the  stern,  rip  plates 
or  stave  in  part  of  the  hull,  either  sinking 
the  vessel  or  leaving  it  helpless  and  un- 
able to  get  away,  an  easy  target  to  finish 
up  then  or  later. 

Thus  a  near-miss  can  be  the  next  best 
thing  to  a  torpedo  hit,  the  type  of  below- 
the-water  blow  which  has  sunk  every  type 
of  warcraft  up  to  and  including  carriers 
and  battlewagons. 

The  value  of  this  type  of  "miss"  has 
been  known  to  military  airmen  for  some 
time,  if  not  to  the  public  generally.  It  was 
first  effectively  demonstrated  back  in  1921 
when  General  William  Mitchell  proved  to 
all  the  world  that  bombs  could  sink  battle- 
ships even  if  compartments  were  closed 
and  there  were  no  munitions  or  steam  pres- 
sure aboard  to  furnish  additional  blasts. 

The  near-miss,  exploding  near  by,  sets 
up  what  is  known  as  water  hammer — in 
other  words  it  transmits  the  blast  through 
slow,  yielding  water. 

Mitchell  once  theorized:  "The  use  of 
the  water  hammer,  or  water  impelled  with 
great  force  by  an  explosion  under  the  bot- 
tom of  a  vessel,  would  certainly  cave  in  the 
bottom,  spring  the  seams,  and  cause  the 
vessel  to  sink.  Most  of  us  remember  how, 
as  boys,  we  knocked  two  stones  together 
while  diving  under  water  and  what  an 
effect  this  had  on  our  ears. 

"It  is  this  force  that  we  utilize  in  attack- 
ing ships  in  the  water.  Explosions  deep 
in  the  water  at  a  distance  from  the  ship 
would  break  the  condenser  system,  and 
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this  damage  would  stop  the  vessel  from 
steaming.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  vul' 
nerable  points  in  a  battleship  is  the  con- 
denser system.  The  propellers  and  their 
shafts  could  be  bent,  the  rudder  damaged 
and  the  whole  underwater  integrity  of  the 
vessel  would  be  deranged." 

The  flying  general  and  his  bombers  sank 
the  battleship  Ostfriedland  in  Chesapeake 
Bay  tests  in  1921  without  having  exploded 
a  single  bomb  on  board  it.  The  explosive? 
— one-ton  bombs  and  far  less  potent  than 
today's  block-busters — were  all  near- 
misses. 

THE  old  "military  mustache"  is  comin{ 
back,  reports  from  North  Africa  indi 
cate.  Time  was  when  any  Army  office 
worthy  of  the  name  wore  a  magnificen 
appendage  on  his  upj)er  hp.  That  on  s 
subaltern's  was  not  so  much,  but  by  tht 
time  a  man  got  to  the  rank  of  major,  hi: 
mustache  usually  was  a  beautiful  thing 
Long,  neatly  trimmed  and  waxed,  its  em 
pointed  militantly  upward.  Few  suchi 
however,  have  been  seen  in  recent  yeai 

A  movement  was  begun  in  Tunisia 
which  promises  to  restore  the  bristlinj 
lip  whisker  to  its  former  glory.  Armj 
airmen  of  a  medium  bombardment  grou]{ 
organized  a  society  known  as  the  "Poinj 
Snorkers."  It  is  open  only  to  those  "wl 
are  men  enough  to  grow  a  rated  thatch  01 
the  upper  physiognomy." 

Rules  of  the  organization  require  thai 
a  candidate's  "spinach  patch,"  as  dt 
members  term  it,  must  be  of  such  dimenj 
sions  that  it  can  be  seen  clearly  from 
distance  of  100  feet.  When  waxed,  it  musl 
bristle  nicely  and  point  "toward  the  candi 
date's  ears." 

Once  formally  inducted  into  the  society 
a  member  cannot  remove  his  quahfyin 
mustache  except  upon  order  of  the  higj 
command  of  the  body,  or  upon  return  t 
the  United  States. 

Major  Charles  R.  Greening,  of  He 
quiam,  Washington,  was  elected  "Chki 
Doozer"  of  the  society. 

The  Snorker's   membership  card   is 
suitably  inscribed  Algerian  five-franc  notn 
If  caught  without   his  card,   a   memb(| 
must  stand  treat  or  fork  up  five  fr; 
for  every  member  present. 
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/  "GJ^EIV  C/P" /J^ ^  F0X//01E 


I  didn't  think  it  was  going  to  be 
like  this  the  day  we  all  marched 
down  to  the  station.  The  band  was 
playing  and  Mom  and  Dad  and  Dot 
were  waving  goodbye.   And  even 
though  there  were  tears  in  Mom's 
eyes,  I  felt  great. 

I  remember  Bob  Allen  slapped  me 
on  the  back  and  said,  "You'll  be  a 
hero,  chum."  And  we  waved  some 
more  and  the  train  pulled  out. 

I  didn't  know  what  I  was  fighting 
for  then  .  .  .  but  I  know  now. 

I'm  not  kidding  myself. 

!'m  not  fighting  for  glory  or  medals 
r  big  parades  with  ticker  tape  and 
iper  coming  down  like  a  snow- 
3)rm. 

'  1  not  fighting  to  cram  my  religion 


or  my  ideas  down  somebody  else's 
throat. 


I'm  not  trying  to  create  a  new  world 
order  or  a  dream  state. 

Out  here  you  catch  on  quick.  In  a 
foxhole  you  strip  things  down  .  .  . 

And  what  I'm  fighting  for  is  home! 


brought  us  new  and  better  things . . 
and  where  there's  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity for  every  man  to  plan  and 
build  and  grow  to  the  top  of  his 
ability! 

That's  home  .  .  .  that's  America 
to  me. 

Keep  it  that  way  until  I  come  back. 


For  the  right  to  come  home  again 
to  the  town,  the  folks,  the  girl,  the 
job  I  had  before  I  went  to  war. 
Home  to  America  where  freedom 
of  speech  means  a  man  can  grouse 
or  praise  as  he  sees  fit  .  .  .  where 
freedom  of  worship  and  freedom 
from  fear  aren't  just  talk  but  are 
taken  for  granted.  America,  where 
I  can  live  Uke  my  folks  Uved  .  .  . 
where  our  way  of  living  has  always 


Here  at  Nash-Kelvinator,  we're  build- 
ing giant  2,000  horsepower  engines 
for  the  Navy' sVought  Corsair  fighters 
. .  .propellers  for  United  Nations' 
bombers  . . .  working  to  hurry  the  day 
when  our  boys  will  come  home  and  we 
can  turn  again  to  peaceful  things,  to 
the  building  of  an  even  finer  Kelvina- 
tor,  an  even  greater  Nash! 


NASH-KELVINATOR    CORPORATION.    DETROIT 


Dtdicated   to   Amerko't   Fighting 
Men,  who  are  once  ogoin  writing  the 
Dec/orofion  of  independence  with 
bayonet  sfee/  and.imoking   gunif 
THBY  GIVf  THEtK  UVES,  WE  LEND 
OUf  MONEY.  BUY  WA«  BONDS. 
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In  War,  Buildert  of  Pratt  &  Whifney  Engines  and  Hamilton  Standard  Propdiers. 
In  Pooce,  Hath  Automobilet,  Kthfinator  Rtfrigeratort  and  Appliances. 


Can  you 


the  U.  S.  S.  Texas? 


To  BUILD  a  perfect  scale  model  of  the  U.S.S. 
Texas,  as   any   model   boatbuilder   will   tell 
you,  is  not  an  easy  job. 

In  fact,  unless  you  had  the  proper  tools,  and 
plenty  of  help  and  advice  from  someone  experi- 
enced in  this  hobby,  you  would  probably  bungle 
the  job  pretty  badly. 

So,  before  you  tried  to  build  a  model  boat,  the 
first  thing  to  do  would  be  to  seek  the  advice  of  an 
expert.  From  him  you  would  learn  about  all  the 
many  specialized  tools  which  are  used  by  model 
builders.  Among  these  tools  are  tiny  %  inch 
planes  for  shaping  the  hull,  jig  saws  driven  by  Yis 
horsepower  motors,  small  molds  in  which  to  cast 
guns  and  anchors,  special  sanding  blocks  to  enable 
you  to  smooth  delicate  curves  and  corners,  and 
many  other  special  tools. 

Moreover,  this  man  would  show  you  the  many 
ingenious  ways  model  builders  have  of  using  these 


tools  to  make  the  finished  job  perfect.  For  instance, 
how  to  use  your  fingers  to  twist  the  tiny  drills 
when  boring  holes.  After  this  expert  had  given  you 
his  guidance  and  advice,  you  would  probably  be 
able  to  build  a  model  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Texas  of 
which  you  would  be  proud. 

Now,  just  as  a  man  needs  the  help  of  a  person 
who  has  special  knowledge  and  can  show  him 
how  to  use  the  special  tools  in  the  building  of  a 
model  boat,  so  does  he  need  similar  help  in  many 
other  lines  of  endeavor.  Especially  is  this  true 
when  he  comes  to  building  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  in  his  life:  the  solid,  protecting 
structure  of  insurance  that  will  guard  his  family, 
his  possessions,  and  himself  against  the  accidents 
and  misfortunes  life  sometimes  has  in  store  for  us. 

In  building  this  important  and  necessary  struc- 
ture of  insurance,  the  wise  man  does  not  trust  to 
luck  or  random  advice,  but  takes  his  problem  to  a 


man  who  has  had  long  experience  in  building 
these  structures  for  others,  a  man  who  knows  the 
tools  of  his  profession  and  how  to  use  them. 

Such  a  man,  you  will  find,  is  the  Travelers 
agent.  His  tools  are  the  various  types  of  insurance 
policies  with  which  your  insurance  structure  caa 
be  built.  And  his  long  experience  working  and 
building  for  others  has  taught  him  how  to  use  the 
right  tool  at  the  right  time;  how  to  provide  you 
with  the  right  amounts  of  insurance  and  the  right 
kinds  so  that  your  family,  your  home,  and  you  may 
have  a  strong,  workman-like  protective  structure 
about  you.  His  services  are  at  your  disposal  and 
his  experience  can  help  you. 

Moral:  Insure  in  The  Travelers.  All  forms  of 
insurance  and  fidelity  and  surety  bonds.  The 
Travelers  Insurance  Company,  The  Travelers 
Indemnity  Company,  The  Travelers  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
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presidentic 
predictions 


By  George  Creel 

DRAWINQS    BT   SAM    BERMAN 


ilny  Democrats  in  the  West 
a  I  the  South  are  embittered  and 
q;nly  rebellious,  but  they  know 
it,  no  matter  what  they  want 
iBwhat  he  wants,  the  President 
vl  be  renominated.  Just  now, 
'  imas  E.  Dewey  seems  to  have 
t-  best  chance  of  opposing  him 


According  to  the  masterminds  of 

\     both  parties,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 

I  JL  velt  will  be  the  Democratic  candi- 

once  again  in  1944.  Backed  into  dark 

lers,  one  and  all  agree  that  his  renomi- 

n  is  a  foregone  conclusion.   Whether 

imself  wants  a  fourth  term  or  prefers 

turn  to  private  life  after  twelve  ardu- 

:  ears  is  dismissed  from  consideration. 

es  are  already  in  motion,  resistless  as 

aw  of  gravity,  that  take  no  account  of 

lersonal  desires,  whatever  they  may  be. 

ot  that  the  assembled  delegates,  sob- 

with  deUght,  will  name  him  by  accla- 

lon.  Far  from  it.  A  "Stop  Roosevelt" 

e  will  be  attempted  and  pressed  vigor- 

y  for,  with  the  possible  exception  of 

-land  and  Taft,  no  President  has  ever 

to  deal  with  a  party  more  thoroughly 

rganized  and  embittered. 

he  Solid  South  and  the  Forgotten  West 

n  open  revolt;  even  New  Deal  sena- 

II  d  representatives  are  loudly  resent- 

t    White  House  efiforts   to   by-pass 

^ress  by  legislating  through  executive 

s;  state  and  city  leaders,  whose  busi- 

t  is  to  get  out  the  vote,  complain  that 

aage  has  been  dispensed  on  the  basis 

crsonal  friendship  rather  than  party 

ice  and  they  grow  apoplectic  at  men- 

of  Harry  Hopkins.  As  if  all  this  were 

enough,  the  "purges"  of  1938,  when 

President  appealed  personally  for  the 

•at  of  Millard  Tydings,  Walter  George, 

tton  Ed"  Smith  and  many  others,  are 

:ring  sores  that  refuse  to  heal. 

■overnor  Frank  M.  Dixon  of  Alabama, 
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and  Governor  Sam  Houston  Jones  of 
Louisiana,  frankly  anti-Roosevelt,  have 
declared  for  delegations  either  unpledged 
or  instructed  for  some  "favorite  son." 
Harry  Byrd,  for  example,  in  Virginia, 
Walter  George  in  Georgia,  Bennett  Clark 
in  Missouri,  Farley  in  New  York,  Tydings 
in  Maryland  and  Wheeler  in  Montana. 
Assuming  that  this  can  be  done,  and  that 
a  first  roll  call  finds  the  Roosevelt  forces 
far  short  of  a  majority,  what  then?  Where 
is  the  "favorite  son,"  or  any  other  for  that 
matter,  who  can  be  nominated  with  any 
chance  of  victory  at  the  polls  in  Novem- 
ber? 

Right-wing  Democrats,  of  course,  would 
like  to  name  either  Byrd  or  George,  but 
even  Southerners  admit  that  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  when  the  party  dares  to  pick 
a  standard  bearer  from  below  the  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line.  Millard  Tydings?  No 
man  can  hope  to  win  without  the  full- 
throated  support  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  President  has 
undergone  a  change  of  mind  since  he  tried 
to  defeat  the  Maryland  senator  for  re- 
election in  1938. 

The  same  objection  applies  to  Paul  Mc- 
Nutt,  for  it  was  a  White  House  order  that 
took  the  Vice-Presidential  nomination 
away  from  Indiana's  pictorial  ex-governor 
in  1940  (over  the  angry  protests  of  the 
convention)  and  handed  it  to  Henry  Wal- 
lace. True,  Mr.  McNutt  has  since  been 
honored  by  appointment  to  high  place, 
but  the  Manpower  Commission  job  is  a 
"popularity  killer"  that  would  have  been 
refused  by  a  man  less  bold,  resourceful 
and  ambitious. 

James  Aloysius  Farley?  There  is  no 
question  that  the  ex-Postmaster  General  is 
by  far  and  away  the  best-liked  man  in  the 
party.  No  other  public  figure  is  more 
loved  for  his  personal  qualities  or  more 
respected  for  his  honesty  and  very  real 
abilities. 

Here  again  the  President's  enmity  is 
a  decisive  factor,  for  the  break  between 
the  two  men  has  widened  to  a  point  be- 
yond all  hope  of  bridging.  Moreover, 
there  is  the  matter  of  Jim  Farley's  re- 
ligion. Although  intelligent  analysis  proves 
that  other  causes  were  responsible  for  Al 
Smith's  defeat,  the  average  pohtician  still 
holds  firmly  to  the  superstition  that  a 
Catholic  can  never  be  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 


Granted  that  the  convention  could  agree 
on  one  of  these  men  or  some  other,  and 
granted  that  the  President  and  his  New 
Deal  following  would  support  him,  there 
is  not  a  Democratic  leader  who  believes 
that  the  nominee  would  have  more  than 
the  ghost  of  a  chance.  As  they  see  it, 
there  is  only  one  possible  campaign  issue, 
only  one  possible  hope  of  party  victory 
in  1944,  and  that  is  the  catastrophic  result 
if  the  people  decide  to  "change  horses  in 
midstream."  Keep  Roosevelt  in  or  invite 
demoralization! 

An  All-Purpose  Battle  Cry 

Here,  quite  obviously,  is  a  battle  cry 
that  cannot  be  affected  by  any  change  in 
situation.  If  the  war  is  still  on,  it  will  be 
pleaded  that  a  continuity  of  administra- 
tion is  essential  to  its  successful  prosecu- 
tion. 

To  put  in  a  new  Commander  in  Chief 
will  be  accepted  as  an  evidence  of  dis- 
unity by  both  allies  and  enemies.  If  hos- 
tilities have  ceased,  it  can  be  argued  that 
only  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  real 
author  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  will  have 
the  knowledge  and  the  authority  to  con- 
tend successfully  for  America's  objectives 
at  the  peace  table. 

With  Roosevelt  as  the  candidate,  the 
campaign  can  be  made  on  this  single  issue, 
powerful  in  its  appeal,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  domestic  issue,  particularly  the  un- 
happy results  of  Administration  policies 
in  connection  with  labor,  food,  manpower, 
and  the  charges  of  waste,  extravagance 
and  bureaucratic  asininities.  Without 
Roosevelt  as  a  candidate,  these  domestic 
issues  are  bound  to  be  emphasized,  and  the 
party  will  be  forced  into  a  defensive  rather 
than  an  offensive  position. 

Henry  Wallace,  to  be  sure,  figures 
largely  in  any  discussion  of  1944,  for  he 
has  been  given  a  build-up  that  is  almost 
without  parallel  in  political  history.  As 
head  of  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare, 
he  has  been  permitted  to  filch  powers  from 
both  Cordell  Hull  and  Jesse  Jones. 
Speeches  on  foreign  policy  that  should  be 
made  only  by  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  are  dehvered  by  Mr.  Wallace, 
and  he  is  kept  continually  in  the  public 
eye  by  ambassadorial  trips  to  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral America  and  South  America. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  as  to  the 


reasons  for  this  build-up.  New  Dealers 
insist  that  the  President  longs  for  the  syl- 
van hush  of  Hyde  Park  and  counts  the 
days  until  he  can  put  by  the  cares  of  office.' 
Wallace,  they  say,  was  picked  as  Vice- 
President  over  Paul  McNutt  because 
F.D.R.  wanted  a  successor  who  could  be 
depended  on  to  defend  and  even  advance 
every  Roosevelt  poUcy,  particularly  those 
that  have  to  do  with  social  reforms. 

The  anti-Rooseveltians  pooh-pooh  this 
explanation.  According  to  their  theory, 
the  President  picked  Henry  Wallace  as  his 
running  mate  out  of  his  own  certainty  that 
the  Corn  Belt  mystic  was  the  one  man  in 
pubhc  hfe  who  could  not  be  built  up  to 
a  point  where  he  would  be  accepted  either 
by  the  party  or  by  the  people.  Therefore, 
in  the  hour  when  this  stood  out  clearly, 
he  would  be  able  to  say  that  he  had  done 
his  best  to  develop  a  successor,  and  that, 
having  failed,  there  was  nothing  else  for 
him  to  do  but  take  up  the  burden  again — 
all  with  the  weary  sigh  of  a  man  cheated 
of  his  fondest  hopes. 

Whatever  the  true  explanation,  the  fact 
stands  crystal-clear  that  Henry  Wallace 
has  about  as  much  chance  of  getting  the 
Democratic  nomination  in  1944  as  Leon 
Henderson.  For  one  thing,  the  party  has 
never  accepted  him  as  a  Democrat,  look- 
ing on  him  as  a  sort  of  queer  hybrid,  talk- 
ing another  language  entirely.  It  is  also 
the  case  that  even  those  who  admire  the 
man  and  give  him  credit  for  nobility  of 
thought  and  purpose  regard  the  Vice- 
President  as  an  impractical  idealist  who 
has  both  feet  in  the  clouds  as  well  as  his 
tousled  head. 

To  others,  less  generous  in  their  esti- 
mate, he  is  a  dope,  a  dreamer,  a  nut.  In  a 
campaign,  his  "quart  of  milk  a  day"  for 
the  peoples  of  the  world  would  be  as  open 
to  derisive  attack  as  Herbert  Hoover's  "a 
chicken  in  every  pot." 

Even  if  it  were  possible  to  get  Henry 
Wallace  accepted  by  the  convention,  the 
poUticians  hasten  to  point  out  that  it 
would  be  a  change  of  horses  in  midstream, 
thereby  robbing  the  Democrats  of  their 
one  big  issue  and  opening  the  gate  wide 
for  the  Republicans. 

Remembering  the  recent  elections  and 
the  tidal  wave  of  protest  that  swept  New 
Deal  senators  and  governors  out  of  office, 
not  a  Democratic  leader  but  shudders  at 
the    thought    of    another    campaign    on 


. 
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purely  domestic  issues.  And  with  P 
lin  D.  Roosevelt's  candidacy — the  he 
midstream— as  the  only  chance  of  ; 
ing  it,  they  are  for  Roosevelt  no  r 
how  much  it  stretches  the  gullet. 

Assuming  his  nomination,  can  the 
dent  win  again?  A  different  questic' 
tirely  and  one  opening  up  a  brani 
field  of  inquiry.  The  fact  that  it  is  a  1 
term  does  not  worry  the  politician 
they  figure  it,  the  third  term  was  tl 
hurdle  and,  that  tradition  having 
smashed,  the  objection  is  no  longer 
What  does  worry  them  is  the  bittern 
feeling  in  the  Solid  South  and  the  sij 
growing  revolt  in  the  Grain  Belt  a 
the  Far  West. 

Southern  governors,  organized  f< 
belUous  action,  have  revived  the  ol 
that  differential  freight  rates  favo 
East  at  Dixie's  expense  and  insist  th 
Administration  has  discriminated  a 
the  South  in  the  location  of  war  indu 

Governor  Dixon  of  Alabama  is  o: 
ord  with  the  direct  charge  that  the  ] 
attempt  to  repeal  poll-tax  laws  in , 
Southern  states  is  plain  proof  of  int< 
destroy  the  last  vestige  of  States'  i 
Going  further,  he  sees  it  as  a  move  c 
part  of  the  White  House  to  bring 
"an  organic  change  in  the  relationsh. 
tween  the  two  races  in  the  South."  , 

The  Old  Racial  Bugaboo 


There,  brought  out  into  the  open, 
real  reason  for  the  rumbles  of  revo 
low  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  R 
or  wrongly,  it  is  beUeved  that  the  Pre; 
challenges  Southern  handling  of  the 
problem,  and  the  challenge  has  bee 
cepted. 

"The  social  structure  of  the  Sc 
thunders  Governor  Dixon,  "has  been 
and  can  endure  only  on  the  princij 
segregation." 

Mark  Etheridge,  a  member  oi 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Commit 
Southerner  noted  for  his  liberal  poi 
view,  is  also  on  record  with  the  flat 
ment  that  "there  is  no  power  in  the  v 
not  even  all  the  mechanized  armies  < 
earth.  Allied  and  Axis,  which  could 
the  Southern  white  people  to  the  abai 
ment  of  the  principle  of  social  sc{ 
tion." 

(Continued  on  page  51) 
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THE  WINNERS 

BY  IRA  WOLFERT 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    WILLIAM     PACHNER 


I  man  is  blown  straight  to 
\  11 — where  he  belonged — 
aid  two  young  people  grope 
trough  the  terror-filled  shad- 
ows of  the  French  under- 
^^und  to  fight  on  for  freedom 


UP  TO  the  moment  of  starting  out, 
everything  went  simply  and  rap- 
idly.   But  leaving  the  apartment 
;    difficult.     Then,    although    Bernard 
ned  the  door  quietly,  it  seemed  to  him 
;  he  tore  it  open  and  he  felt  as  if  he 
e  tearing  himself  from  the  air  of  the 
m.   It  was  past  three  in  the  morning, 
ire    were    three    high-explosive    hand 
bs  of  English  make  in  his  pockets  and 
istol  in  his  belt  under  a  sweater.   The 
[few  had  to  be  got  by  first,  but  that  was 
easiest  of  the  tasks  facing  him.  If  he 
into  the  Gestapo  they'd  just  light  a 
ih  to  him  and  blow  him  up. 
is  apartment  was  three  flights  up.  He 
t  along  a  corridor  and  started  down 
stairs  moving  soundlessly  on  rubber- 
ed canvas  shoes.    He   did   not   look 
fc;k.  He  had  nothing  to  look  back  to.  He 
liid  alone. 

\t  the  second  landing,  near  the  door 
h  lind  which  Emihe  slept,  he  stopped  and 
1  ened.  He  heard  his  own  breathing. 
l;re  was  so  much  silence  that  sound 
s  med  not  merely  still  but  asleep,  as  if  it 
vuld  take  something  remarkable  to 
a  aken  a  noise.  Ihen  he  thought  suddenly 
'-  t  he  should  have  made  a  will.  He  had 
hing  to  leave.  But  his  ration  cards — 
t  could  have  left  them  to  Emilie.  She 
V  uld  have  been  surprised. 

ie  stood  still  and  listened,  wondering 
i,y  he  had  grown  so  conscious  of  the 
I.  She  was  pleasant,  certainly,  even  now 
t  she  had  grown  pale  and  fine-drawn 
m  poor  food  and  worry  about  her 
her,  but  that  was  not  it.  He  looked 
efuUy  inside  himself  and  decided  after 
loment  that  it  was  fear. 
)f  late  Emilie  had  taken  a  great  in- 
6St  in  him.  When  he  went  out,  when  he 
ne  in,  almost  always  she  was  there  to 
at  him,  and  if  he  did  not  meet  her,  he 
somehow  that  her  eyes  were  upon 
They  were  handsome  eyes,  too,  ex- 
it that  recently  they  seemed  to  have 
twn  full  of  questions.  Her  father  was 
d  as  a  hostage — that  he  knew  from  her 
ther's  wailing.  Perhaps  if  the  girl  found 
answer  to  her  questions,  her  father's 
might  be  saved  and  Bernard's  forfeit, 
old  man  in  exchange  for  one  of  the 
lerground — the  Gestapo  would  be 
)py  to  make  such  a  bargain. 
Jernard  moved  silently  toward  the 
irs  again.  All  right,  Emilie  was  a  dan- 
,  and  he  was  afraid.  Well,  he  had  been 
aid  before. 

Dawn  was  showing  faintly  by  the  time 
had  made  his  way  to  Choux-Choux's, 
he  found  a  shadow  in  the  fog  in  the 
taurant's  back  court  and  stood  there 
indlessly.  In  a  moment  the  porter- 
tchman  would  remove  the  garbage. 
len  the  cellar  door  opened  and  the  man 
ne  out,  Bernard  slipped  behind  him  into 
cellar.  At  the  top  floor  of  the  restau- 
U  he  found  a  small  iron  door  which  led 
the  electric  sign  in  front.  The  key  was 
nging  on  a  nail  where  he  had  been  told 
would  find  it. 
rhe  sign  was  four  stores  high  and 
vered  the  whole  front  of  the  building 
ove  the  ground  floor.    When  Bernard 


saw  a  narrow  board  catwalk  behind  it, 
placed  there  for  the  convenience  of  the 
maintenance  men,  he  pressed  it  with  his 
feet,  as  if  patting  it  approvingly,  and 
grinned.  He  had  been  worried  about 
shielding  his  presence  from  the  roof.  The 
walk  would  do  it.  He  could  insert  most 
of  himself  under  it,  and  the  part  of  him 
that  remained  uncovered  would  look  like 
rags  that  had  blown  and  caught  there.  A 
catch-all  at  the  bottom  of  the  sign  shielded 
him  from  the  street.  If  he  lay  quiet  through 
the  hours  of  dayhght,  then  he  was  safe. 
No  one  came  behind  the  sign  any  longer, 
not  since  the  war  had  blacked  it  out. 

At  the  edge  of  the  sign,  two  girders  criss- 
crossed to  form  a  triangle.  By  standing 
in  the  triangle  when  the  time  came,  he 
would  command  the  street.  The  catwalk 
itself  was  connected  to  the  roof  with  an 
iron  ladder,  and  he  would  escape  over 
that.  The  others,  those  responsible  for  dis- 
posing of  the  roof  guards,  would  show 
him  the  rest  of  the  way  to  safety. 

Once  he  got  away  from  the  building  his 
chances  would  be  good.  He  was  an  ex- 
perienced violator  of  the  curfew.  Only 
the  worst  kind  of  bad  luck  could  enable 
the  police  to  lay  hands  on  him  as  he  was 
going  through  the  streets.  And  if  in  some 
way  he  left  a  trail  behind  him  that  the 
police  could  follow,  if  somebody  had  seen 
him  leave  home,  or  became  suspicious  of 
his  absence  through  the  day,  or  saw  him 
return,  he  would  have  to  face  that  when  it 
came  up. 

The  sky  began  to  lighten  and  Bernard 
crawled  under  the  catwalk.  He  wore  no 
hat.  Dust  caught  in  his  dark,  curly  hair, 
and  he  grimaced  violently  and  shuddered 
when  a  spider  web  broke  and  clung  to  his 
face. 

He  made  quite  a  nest  for  himself. 
Light  housekeeping,  he  thought,  all  im- 
provements. He  took  his  pistol  out  of  his 
belt  so  that  he  could  lie  more  comfortably. 

Now  at  last  Bernard  felt  really  safe,  and 
he  sipped  some  of  the  soup  he  had  brought. 
It  was  still  warm,  and  in  a  little  while  he 
was  asleep,  his  nose  buried  in  his  sleeve 
to  muffle  any  snores  he  might  make. 

IN  THE  evening  of  that  day,  two  guards 
arrived  to  patrol  the  block  of  flat  roofs, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  street  in  order  to 
oversee  the  windows  opposite.  Eight  mem- 
bers of  the  underground  were  waiting  for 
them  with  knives.  One  of  the  guards 
groaned  loud  enough  to  knock  down  a 
door,  but  it  was  not  heard  from  the  street, 
and  not  even  Bernard,  lying  close  to  the 
roof  under  the  catwalk,  caught  the  sound. 
Bernard  lay  straining  to  hear,  but  he 
heard  nothing.  He  did  not  even  hear  the 
body  fall.  It  had  been  caught  and  held  on 
the  attacker's  knees  and  stabbed  there 
several  times  and  then  lowered  softly.  He 
was  not  aware  even  of  the  underground's 
arrival  or  of  the  guards'  until  he  heard  the 
heavy  steps  of  a  man  on  patrol.  He  could 
not  be  sure  whose  footsteps  they  were 
— the  enemy's  or  a  friend's.  He  tried  to  de- 
tect something  recognizable  in  the  foot- 
steps, a  quality  of  shoes,  an  inabiUty  to 
place  the  whole  weight  upon  the  feet,  any- 
thing, however  slight.  He  tried  with  rigid 
patience,  but  he  couldn't.  They  were  just 
(Continued  on  page  45/ 


The  bomb  went  off  with  a  noise  like 
the  whole  world  tearing  open.  The 
Marshal's  car  was  on  its  side  and 
there  was  smoke  and  a  man  crawling 
out  of  it  on  his  hands  and  knees 
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How  they  finagled  the  old  man 
into  wearing  glasses  makes  a 
fine  comedy  of  life  in  Chicago 


Collier't  for  July  10,  1943 


FATE,  OR  DESTINY,  OR  SOMETHI 


ij 


BY  ALBERT  HALPER 

IlLUSTRATED      BY      HARRY      BECKHOFF 


ONE  summer  day,  when  the  sun  went 
temporarily  behind  a  cloud  while 
Nick  Pisano  and  I  were  doing  ac- 
robatic tricks  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
my  father's  grocery  on  Lake  Street,  we 
heard  some  strange  sounds  coming  sud- 
denly from  the  store.  Nick  looked  at  me 
and  I  looked  at  Nick. 

"It's  your  old  man,"  Nick  finally  said. 
"He  sounds  sore  at  something." 

Nick  came  down  off  my  shoulders,  land- 
ing hghtly  on  his  feet.  We  stared  toward 
the  windows  but  couldn't  see  inside  be- 
cause the  sun  had  gone  behind  a  cloud. 
We  could  hear  my  old  man  still  shouting, 
however. 

"I  guess  I'd  better  go,"  said  Nick.  "I 
think  my  old  lady  wants  me  to  do  an  er- 
rand." 

"No,  don't  go,"  I  told  Nick.  "He  doesn't 
mean  anything  by  it.  He  must  be  going 
over  some  bills  or  something." 

"Nope,"  said  Nick.  "Your  pa  sure's  got 
a  temper.  I  don't  want  to  be  around."  Just 
the  same,  he  stayed.  We  crept  close  to  a 
corner  of  one  of  the  windows  and  peered 
inside.  There,  behind  the  counter,  was  my 
angry  father  blinking  at  the  front  page  of 
the  Daily  Gazette  as  he  tried  to  read  the 
fine  print  of  the  newspaper  in  the  cloudy 


light.  Though  there  was  no  one  in  the 
store  for  an  audience,  he  was  cursing. 

"Why  doesn't  he  turn  on  the  light  if  he 
can't  see?"  Nick  whispered. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "Maybe  because 
it's  not  night  yet;  it's  only  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon." 

"Yes,  but  it's  getting  dark.  It's  gonna 
rain.  I  guess  I  got  to  do  an  errand  for  my 
old  lady.  S'long."  Nick  ran  up  the  street. 
I  watched  him  go,  then,  screwing  up  my 
nerve,  hesitantly  entered  the  store. 

My  father  turned  to  me.  "Can  you  read 
the  print  on  the  first  page  of  the  Daily 
Gazette?"  he  shouted.  "Are  they  making 
the  type  smaller  or  what?"  He  shoved 
the  paper  into  my  hands. 

"It  says  here  on  the  first  page,"  I  began, 
"that  the  king  of  Montenegro  is  contem- 
plating divorce,  and  in  the  next  column 
there's  a  report  that  a  woman  out  in  Ore- 
gan  gave  birth  to  quadruplets  yesterday." 

"You  mean  to  say  you  can  read  that 
smaller  print  without  putting  on  the  light?" 
my  father  yelled  in  amazement. 

"Sure.  On  the  bottom,  over  on  the 
right-hand  side,  it  says  that  the  batteries 
for  this  afternoon's  baseball  game  be- 
tween the  White  Sox  and  the  Boston 
Braves  will  be — " 


"Enough!    That's  enough!    Who 
about  baseball?   Shut  up!   Do  the  pi 
have  to  make  their  type  smaller 
once!" 

That  night,  after  he  had  closed  hisl 
eery,  my  father  came  home  from  the  [ 
still  puzzled.   "It  seems  that  the  ne\| 
pers  are  making  their  paper  cheapetl 
their  type  smaller,"  he  complained  it 
mother.   "It's  getting  so  a  man  can'tf 
the  news  any  more!"  He  took  off  hijf 
lar  and  tie,  put  on  his  house  slipper 
began  reading  the  evening  paper.  Hi 
under  the  table  lamp  with  the  fancy  J 
glass  shade  and  turned  to  the  first 
We  could  tell  that  he  was  having 
going.     He    was    blinking.     Finally 
crushed  the  paper,  his  face  red. 

"What!      Is   the   Evening   Sentinel 
poor  it  has  to  change  over  to  cheapei 
per  and  smaller  type,  too?"  he  sho| 
"Can't  a  poor  man  get  his  news  any'i 
without  owning  a  long-distance  wire  . 
Washington?"    His  eyes,  which  had 
tome  small  and  red,  were  blinking  al 
My  mother  grew  worried.   She  hesit| 
moistening  her  lips. 

"Maybe  you  need  glasses.  A  man 
age  should^ — " 

(Continued  on  page  61 J 


My  old  man  held  the  front  page  before  his  eyes.  "Why, 
it's  wonderfvdl    They  fit.    The  type  isn't  small  at  all!" 
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Mama's  voice  rose.   "Go— you  and  your  uniform  and  your  ideas  for  idiots."  Pepe  made  for  the  path  as  she  hurled  the  rock  after  him 

THE  SILVER  CROSS 

By  BeAy  de  Sherbinin  <*! 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  WARREN  BAUMQARTNER 


V  y  a  plane  flies  through  the 
i  md  why  a  girl  loves — these 
nniracles  Mamd  could  not 
ciprehend.  But  in  the  end 
h  learned  to  accept  them 


VHEN  Mami  Diaz  had  her  thir- 
teenth the  whole  hillside  was  im- 
pressed. Thirteen  and  all  living, 
IS  something  to  consider.  But  Mama 
accepted  felicitations  as  a  matter  of 
c.  "We  are  still  missing  one  more," 
id.  "A  girl  now  ...  to  make  it  seven 
ch." 

•n  the  American  artist,  a  quiet  man 

lived  to  himself  and  his  paintings, 

down  the  hill  to  say  a  word.    He 

r  ight  canned  milk  with  him.    Mamd 

'    accepted  it,  but  without  enthifsiasm. 

IS  a  half  day's  work  to  get  at  the 


stuff,  and  then  small  reward.  Still  the 
empty  tins  had  some  value  as  cups.  She 
thanked  the  American,  but  she  did  not 
raise  her  hands  or  eyes  to  emphasize  it. 
She  asked  him  how  it  went  with  him — 
and  when  he  volunteered  nothing  she 
could  repeat,  she  flattered  him  a  little. 
"You  have  more  than  a  simple  man  could 
want  in  heaven,"  Mamd  told  him,  "with 
your  white  house,  and  the  garden  you 
have  .  .  ." 

"It  won't  be  easy  with  the  garden,"  the 
American  said.  "Now  that  Pepe  has  left." 

"What  are  you  telling  me?"  Mamd  led 
him  to  an  explanation.  Pepe  had  worked 
so  hard  for  the  artist  that  her  boys  used 
to  say  he'd  bend  like  an  arch  before  his 
time,  doubhng  over  the  plants  as  he  did. 

"I  am  glad  he  went,"  the  American  said. 
"He  wanted  to  join  the  army." 

"What  craziness  .  .  ."  Mamd's  laugh 
was  short  and  raucous.  "The  ideas  they 
take  out  of  the  air  . . .  the  young  ones  .  .  ." 


But  the  American  was  unsmiling.  "We 
are  in  danger,"  he  told  her.  "We  need  an 
army.   An  army  needs  men." 

"Men  perhaps" — Mami  stuck  out  her 
lip — "but  a  piece  of  a  boy  cluttered  with 
boots  and  uniform  .  .  ." 

"It  will  make  a  man  out  of  him."  The 
American  looked  straight  at  her.  "And 
of  others." 

She  had  boys,  too;  perhaps  the  words 
and  the  look  were  for  them.  Like  a  flash 
she  was  on  him.  "My  children  are  for 
me,"  she  said  swiftly.  "And  not  for  wars. 
They  don't  leave  me.  That  is  how  it  is  in 
a  family.  Together." 

The  American  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  was  ready  to  go.  "Everyone  makes 
his  own  decision,"  he  said.  "Even  in  a 
family."  And  something  in  the  tone  of 
that  made  Mamd  doubtful. 

She  sat  back  to  compose  herself  when 
he  had  gone.  She  looked  over  the  green 
edge  of  the  hill.   The  sky  was  one  blue 


and  the  water  another,  the  two  met  in  a 
straight  line  without  the  hint  of  a  cloud  or 
a  whitecap.    Mamd  sighed  deeply. 

A  gentle  hum  caught  her  ears.  She  sat 
forward,  her  eyes  excitedly  examining  the 
sky.  She  looked  to  the  north,  and  there, 
catching  the  glow  of  the  sun,  she  saw  it 
coming.  The  others  had  heard  it  too  .  .  . 
They  came  into  the  clearing,  raising  their 
heads,  shielding  their  eyes.  She  pointed 
repeatedly.   "There  .  .  .  there  .  .  ." 

One  of  the  boys  called  out  from  the 
path.  Rosa — carrying  the  little  one — had 
seen  it  too.    "There  it  comes." 

"Where?"  Only  the  littlest  could  not 
see,  stood  pulling  at  one  another,  twisting 
their  faces.   "Where?" 

A  roar  sounded  overhead;  they  could 
see  it  clearly:  Silver  wings,  silver  tail,  im- 
personal, magnificent,  as  it  crossed  over 
them.  They  stood  with  their  heads  bent 
back  watchmg. 

Mamd  sank   back,   overcome.    "What 
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.  .  But  Not 
Forgotten 


IN  THE  tropical  hills  of  Formosa,  a  tall 
skinny  guy  strides  along  jungle  paths, 
swishing  at  weeds  with  a  carved  bam- 
boo cane.  At  the  end  of  the  path,  the 
cane  sings  against  taut  barbed  wire,  and 
the  man,  halting  suddenly,  swears  softly 
under  his  breath.  He  flicks  the  dust  from 
his  faded  old  American  Army  uniform, 
with  three  silver  stars  on  the  shoulder, 
and  strides  back  along  the  path. 

Not  so  long  ago,  his  name  was  head- 
line-famous all  over  the  world.  It  was  in 
the  Emporia  Gazette,  the  Berliner  Tage- 
blatt  and  the  Sydney  Bulletin;  in  Nichi 
Nichi  and  the  London  Express  and  Pravda 
and  II  Popolo  d'ltalia.  The  headlines 
called  him  a  hero  and  a  first-class  fighting 
man — even  the  enemy  headlines  did  that. 
But  there  on  the  jungle  path,  caged  behind 
the  wire,  he  might  have  wondered  a  little 
wryly  if  people  had  forgotten.  There  had 
been  so  many  names  in  the  headlines  since 
May,  1942. 

When  he  first  was  brought  to  the  hills 
more  than  a  year  ago,  he  raged  bitterly 
against  the  little  yellow  men  who  held  him 
captive — and  who  had  to  tilt  back  their 
heads  to  look  up  into  his  craggy  sun- 
burned face.  They  respected  him,  these 
cocky  little  yellow  men,  as  a  man  and  a 
soldier.  But  as  the  days  passed,  he  fought 
himself  to  a  calmer  frame  of  mind;  he 
was  too  old  a  warrior  to  waste  his 
strength,  sapped  by  hardship  and  too  lit- 
tle food,  in  vain  anger  and  regret. 

Often,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  when 
the  sun  set  redly  over  the  North  China 
Sea  and  a  little  wind  stirred  the  jungle,  he 
would  sit  in  front  of  his  living  place  and 
sing  tunelessly  the  old  songs  he'd  sung 
long  years  ago  at  dusty  cavalry  posts  in 
Texas  and  Wyoming,  in  Kansas  and 
Idaho,  and  the  Army  ballads  he'd  roared 
out  with  his  fellow  Yanks  at  Saint-Mihiel 
and  in  the  Rhineland  with  the  Army  of 
Occupation. 

That  would  be  Lieutenant  General 
Jonathan  Mayhew  Wainwright,  hero  of 
Bataan — the  fighter  who  so  inspired  his 
men  that  they  changed  the  name  of  Cor- 
regidor  to  Wainwright's  Rock.  That 
would  be  "Skinny" — the  boy  from  Walla 
Walla,  who  refused  to  escape  from  the 
battered,  bloodstained  fortress  at  the  en- 
trance to  Manila  Bay.  That  would  be  the 
weary,  sweat-soaked  soldier  who  told  his 
curious  Japanese  captors  on  May  6,  1942, 
"I'm  here  with  my  men  because  my  con- 
science would  not  let  me  leave  them." 

They  stood  stiffly  at  attention  and  sa- 
luted him  for  that — this  exhausted,  de- 
feated-but-not-beaten  battler  who  had,  for 


months,  fought  their  overwhelmingly  su- 
perior forces  to  a  standstill.  They  broad- 
cast his  words  in  their  own  chant  of 
victory,  paying  tribute  to  his  fortitude. 
He  was  so  weak  that  he  hobbled  around 
on  two  sticks,  but  his  blue  eyes  still 
blazed  defiance — save  for  a  minute  when 
they  separated  him  from  his  men  and  led 
him  away  to  a  ship  that  took  him  across 
the  sea  to  a  camp  for  officer  prisoners 
high  in  the  steamy  Formosa  hills. 

"I'd  rather  have  stayed  with  my  boys," 
he  said. 

That  was  because  Skinny  Wainwright 
is  a  soldier's  soldier,  and  always  was.  He 
never  asked  his  men  to  do  anything  he 
wouldn't  do  liimself.  He  waded  rivers 
with  them,  tented  with  them,  hunted  and 
fished  with  them.  He'd  argue  amiably 
with  a  rear-rank  private  over  a  glass  of 
beer  in  a  bar.  On  the  Rock,  he  lived  those 
last  days  of  the  siege,  not  in  the  com- 
manding general's  residence,  but  in  a  tat- 
tered, shrapnel-torn  tent  outside  Malinta 
Tunnel — laughing  at  the  people  who  got 
"tunnelitis"  when  the  bombs  came  thun- 
dering down  and  the  shells  screamed  by. 

"There  can  be  no  question  of  surrend- 
ering this  fortress,"  he  quietly  told  the 
seven  thousand  defenders.  "It  will  be  de- 
fended with  all  the  resources  at  our  com- 
mand." 

It  was,  to  the  end — and  then  some. 

* 

Setting  a  Standard  of  Duty 

They  fought  their  hearts  out  for  the  tall 
quiet-mannered  general  who  had  stayed 
with  them  on  the  bloody  front  on  Bataan, 
just  as  he  did  later  in  the  last  desperate 
fight  on  his  Rock. 

President  Roosevelt  summed  up  the 
hopeless  situation  they  faced  from  De- 
cember 7,  1941  until  May  6,  1942  in  his 
last  message  to  Wainwright: 

"In  spite  of  all  the  handicaps  of  com- 
pletfe  isolation,  lack  of  food  and  ammuni- 
tion, you  have  given  the  world  a  shining 
example  of  patriotic  fortitude  and  self- 
sacrifice.  The  calm  determination  of  your 
personal  leadership  in  a  desperate  situa- 
tion sets  a  standard  of  duty  for  our  sol- 
diers throughout  the  world." 

Wainwright  was  born  in  Walla  Walla 
when  that  frontier  town  was  in  Washing- 
ton Territory  and  the  Indians  still  went  on 
the  warpath;  he'll  be  sixty  years  of  age 
come  August  23d. 

He  grew  up  a  tall,  skinny  kid  and  went 
to  West  Point  when  he  was  nineteen.  He 
was  always  softhearted  about  animals, 
and  so  he  went  into  the  old  First  Cavalry, 


In  the  Formosan  jungle,  be- 
hind barbed  wire,  the  hero  of 
Wainwright's  Rock  awaits  the 
day  his  boys  will  fight  through 
to    restore   him    to    freedom 


General  Wain^vrfght  in  a  prison 
camp.  This  photograph,  which  was 
made  by  Jap  cameramen,  reached 
the  United  States  via  neutral  sources 


at  hard-bitten,  sand-swept  Texas  posts. 
Three  years  later,  he  was  shipped  out  to 
the  Philippines  and  fought  the  Moros  on 
Jolo  and  learned  to  sing  raucously  that 
the  monkeys  have  no  tails  on  Zamboanga. 

He  served  all  over  the  place  after  that, 
going  steadily  upward  in  the  dull  peace 
years.  Temporarily  he  was  a  major  and 
a  lieutenant  colonel  in  France,  reverting 
to  captain  after  the  show  was  over.  But 
he  soon  climbed  back,  and  when  the  Japs 
struck  in  the  Philippines,  he  was  over 
there  as  a  temporary  major  general  in 
command  of  the  division.  When  Mac- 
Arthur  went  to  Austraha,  Wainwright 
took  command  of  the  whole  Philippine 
theater  and  won  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  for  bravery  and  warlike  skill. 
Months  after  his  capture,  he  was  awarded 
an  oakleaf  cluster  in  addition. 

All  over  the  world  on  American  battle- 
fronts  today,  are  men  who  served  with 
him  and  sang  with  him  at  parties  and  sol- 
diered with  him,  and  who  tell  stories 
about  him. 

A  few  friends  recall  that  last  evening 
ashore  in  1940,  just  as  Wainwright  was 
setting  out  for  the  Philippines  on  an  Army 
transport.  That  was  the  time  he  talked 
about  war  and  remarked,  "I  think  I'm 
going  the  wrong  way."  He  thought  the 
war  would  break  on  us  from  Europe — 
and  feared  he'd  miss  it  "stuck  away  out 
in  the  islands." 

A  nurse  who  served  with  his  men  on 
the  Rock  says  that  the  explosions  gradu- 
ally deafened  him,  so  that  people  had  to 
shout  to  make  him  hear.  Under  the  ter- 
rific responsibiUty  he  grew  emaciated,  but 
he  always  smiled — even  when  he  was  of- 
fered a  chance  to  leave  and  refused  it. 

"If  he'd  been  ordered  to  leave,"  the 
nurse  thinks,  "he'd  have  refused." 

People  who  were  guests  at  a  luncheon 
in  Manila  remember  how  Wainwright  and 
a  visiting  British  general  from  Hong  Kong 
talked  about  retirement  ages.  The  Ameri- 
can general,  who  was  fifty-eight,  thought 
the  retirement  age  might  well  be  lowered. 

"We  old  boys  are  no  good  in  the  field," 
he  argued.  "We  can't  take  it." 

A  few  weeks  later,  events  proved  how 
wrong  he  was. 

Some  day  before  too  long,  there  will  be 
consternation  among  the  little  men  guard- 
ing the  barbed  wire  high  in  the  Formosa 
hills.  There'U  be  shots  and  shouting  and 
to  Skinny's  ears  will  come  the  cheering  of 
American  soldiers,  charging  in  to  set  him 
free. 

That'll  be  a  great  day  for  Skiimy — and 
for  America,  too. 


magnificence,"  she  said  slowly.  "Bil 
house,  moving  hke  a  cloud  .  .  .  a| 
cross  in  the  sky  .  .  ." 

"It  comes  from  America,"  said  (I 
the  boy  on  the  path.  "It  carries' 
than  twenty  men." 

"More  the  wonder,"  said  Mamil 
erently. 

From  where  he  stood  Cacho  had  tl 
view  of  the  red  path  that  cut  in(| 
green  of  the  hill.  "The  boys  arc  cor| 
he  said.  "And  the  old  man — " 

Jos6,  Ino  and  Negro  had  gone 
to  the  port  with  Diaz.   With  the  n^ 
the  thirteenth  about,  it  was  not  likell 
people  would  spoil  their  day  by  igij 
them. 

"And  Consuelo?"  Mami's  voice 
out  the  question.    The  girl  had  «| 
the  day  in  the  store  as  she  wanted 
yards  of  cotton. 

"She  doesn't  come  .  .  ."  said  Cacfa] 

"Not  with  whips  could  they  ke 
working  until  now,"  said  Mamd  fl 
ingly. 

Ino  was  the  first  to  get  to  the  del 
"Consuelo    works   until   later,"   he' 
They  looked  to  see  if  she  would 
this. 

"Lies  .  .  ."  she  snapped. 

"That's  what  she  said  .  .  ." 

"And  not  one  of  you  was  bi| 
enough  to  call  her  a  har." 

They  were  tall  feUows  with  roughj 
even  teeth,  tawny  skins  and  good-huij 
eyes.  They  shrugged  their  shoulder 
avoided  M  ami's  look.  "If  she  dj 
come  in  a  Uttle  while,  I'll  go  after  her  | 
said  indefinitely. 

"I'll  send  you  down  the  hill  ll 
stone  if  you  don't."  Mami's  voic(l 
rough. 

NO  ONE  bothered  Diaz  with  quej'j 
He  sat  down  as  soon  as  he  rej 
the  clearing  and  let  the  exhaustion  nj 
of  him. 

"There  are  soldiers  in  the  port,' 
Jos6  conversationally.   "They  cornel 
the  capital  to  make  more." 

"Pepe's  in  a  week,"  Negro  said, 
although  the  boys  had  never  held  mi| 
Pepe,  there  were  no  smiles  about  it. 

"Well,  he'll  be  the  only  soldier  l| 
get   from   the  hill,"   Mama   said, 
if  they  judge  by  him,  they  won't  be  8(| 

"He's  not  big  .  .  ."  Ino  said  of 
"but  he's  Uvely." 

"He'll  learn  in  the  army,"  Jos6i 
"He'll  be  with  machinery  .  .  .  They  I 
all  kinds  .  .  .  They  brought  it  with  tlj 

"Autos,  camions,"  said  Negro; 
port's  fuU." 

So  that  was  it — give  a  man  a  rusty  [ 
of  wheel  and  iron  and  he  was  happien 
a  woman  with  gold.  "Fools,"  muii 
Mamd. 

Ino  looked  to  Jos^,  Jos^  lookiJ 
Negro.  They  shrugged  their  shou| 
Mama  raised  her  voice  to  settle  it. 
everything  to  stop  a  son  of  mine  jcj 
the  soldiers — everything — right  toj 
point  of  a  knife." 

They  were  moving  away  then,  mutl||ltfri, 
something  about  looking  for  their 

A  sudden  burst  of  laughter  t 
Mama's  thoughts  back  to  Consuelo. 
laughter  came  from  the  path;  it  was 
and  prolonged.  Mamd  recognize( 
sound. 

It  came   from  dark   corners,  it 
after  a  kiss,  it  came  when  a  man  1( 
at  a  girl  and  there  were  no  words, 
the   laughter.    "Consuelo   .    .   ."   h 
called. 

The  girl  stood  in  the  clearing  now, 
was  a  pretty  girl  with  a  glow  on  hei| 
and  a  warm  hght  in  her  eyes.   Her 
was  petulant:   "I  come  .   .   ."    Bu 
turned  back  to  the  path. 

Mamd  sat  forward  in  her  chair,  p« 
round   the  edge  of   the  house.    Al 
could  see  was  a  uniform.  "Consueloif 
Mamd  shouted. 

(Continued  on  page  5\) 
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■15 WO  thousand  horses  are  now  sta- 
I  bled  at  the  various  race  tracks  in 
J  the  Chicago  area.   They  have  been 
ro;ht  there  from  the  ends  of  the  coun- 
vfrom  Florida,  CaUfornia,  New  Or- 
Krkansas,  New  York,  New  England. 
ime  when  manufacturers  are  scram- 
desperately  for  every  foot  of  freight 
\press  space  on  the  railroads,  the 
s  have  been  transported  from  one 

0  another  in  ample  time  to  make 
cuext  racing  dates. 

Ike  a  look  at  another  picture:  It  is 

iv  in  Louisville,  the  day  after  Count 

.■,  on  the  Kentucky  Derby.  It  is  also 

,elay  of  the  coal-mining  crisis.    The 

v  nment  has  taken  over  the  mines,  and 

i:  tary  Ickes  has  asked  that  railroad 

be  drastically  cut.  At  that  moment, 

1  Fleet  and  Blue  Swords  are  being 

;  in  a  special  express  car  for  the 

Pimlico  race  track  at  Baltimore. 

horses  are  being  shipped  in  similar 

i  cars  either  to  Pimlico  or  back  to 

York. 

hough  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
iion    had    ruled    that    no    railroad 
[imodations  would  be  afforded  race- 
travelers  en  route  to  Louisville  in 
vek  before  the  Derby,  trainers,  jock- 
nd  owners  seemed  to  have  no  diffi- 
■etting  to  Louisville.  They  were  now 
i   no  trouble   getting   away   again 
.  ight. 

\ien  racing  opened  this  spring  at  Ja- 
;  track  in  New  York  City,  the 
er  was  the  worst  in  many  years.  And 
a  meeting  lasting  twenty-seven  days, 
was  total  betting  of  $33,434,081,  for 
.  average  of  $1,238,299;  and  a  total 
mce  of  500,210,  for  a  daily  average 
-26. 

en  gasoline  rationing  went  into  effect 
inter,  racing  was  killed  at  Hialeah 

1  epical  Park  in  Florida.  Overnight, 
horses  were  shipped  to  the  Fair 
lids  in  New  Orleans.  When  the  sea- 
ided  at  New  Orleans,  approximately 
orses  were  transported  to  New  Eng- 
racks,  250  to  Kentucky,  200  to  Chi- 
and  200  to  New  York.  At  the  same 

he  horses  that  had  been  wintering 

rida  were  shipped  north.  It  required 

is  to  move  the  New  Orleans  horses, 

u  01  cars  to  handle  the  Florida  exodus. 

At  the  Soldiers'  Zero  Hour 

is  was  at  a  time  when  our  troops  in 
a  were  tensing  themselves  for  the 
ist  battle  any  American  force  has  had 
;e  in  this  war.  Our  men  were  spread 
the  earth  and,  according  to  rumor, 
st,  our  railroad  hnes  were  strained  to 
•reaking  point.  The  pressure  on  the 
lern  hnes  has  been  particularly  hard 
ise  of  the  many  Army  camps  in  that 
n.  And  yet  1 80  cars  could  be  spared  at 
noment  for  transporting  race  horses. 

freight  had  to  wait  while  those  cars 

the  trip  north  and  returned? 
e  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
that  there  are  341  express  cars 
ible  for  race-horse  shippers.  These 
are  hitched  onto  fast  passenger 
,  and  it  is  lucrative  business  for  the 
)ads.  Trains  are  jammed  and  pas- 
srs  stand  for  hours  in  the  aisles,  but 
ISC  has  been  recorded  where  a  horse 
1  to  make  an  engagement  at  a  track 
ise  transportation  wasn't  available. 
ese  special  cars  seem  to  be  kept  ready 
my  emergency.  When  Count  Fleet 
injured  prior  to  going  to  Louisville, 
was  some  doubt  that  he  would  travel 
certain  day,  but  none  at  all  that  he 
d  be  hauled  when  he  was  ready.  To 
lain,  the  transportation  of  horses  is 
leged.  Members  of  soldiers'  families 
equested  to  stop  visiting  Army  camps 
use  of  the  scarcity  of  railroad  accom- 
itions,  but  jockeys  and  trainers  com- 

between  various  tracks  at  will. 
!re  is  a  sample  of  news  notes  taken 

a  single  issue  of  a  racing  paper: 


"With  Regards  wintered  in  Grimes'  Los 
Angeles  back  yard,  his  long  vacation 
effecting  a  therapy  that  found  him  in  su- 
perb fettle  for  his  New  York  debut  .  .  . 
Burgoo  Miss,  a  recent  arrival  from  Bay 
Meadows  (California),  raced  to  a  front- 
running  victory  in  the  Rumford  Claiming 
stakes  at  Narragansett  Park  (Rhode 
Island)  .  .  .  Flying  Silver,  showing  the 
benefit  of  a  layoff  in  Florida,  had  little 
trouble  scampering  home  in  the  first  race 
at  Narragansett .  .  .  Spartiate  will  Ukely  be 
shipped  from  Narragansett  to  PimUco 
(Maryland)  for  the  PimUco  Oaks  .  .  . 
Manamid,  unable  to  win  a  race  during  her 
winter  campaign  at  New  Orleans  and  out- 
run in  her  race  on  opening  day  at  Jamaica 
(New  York  City),  found  Narragansett  to 
her  liking.  .  .  ." 

There  are  at  least  2,000  horses  now  sta- 
bled in  the  New  York  area;  another  thou- 
sand are  in  New  England;  Chicago  had 
(Continued  on  page  44^ 


HORSES  DON^T 
STAY  HOME 

By  Kyle  Crichton 


America's  No.  1  gambling  industry  rolls  merrily  along, 
oblivious  of  war,  adding  its  senseless  burden  to  our  over- 
taxed transportation  systems.  See  if  you  can  figure  it  out 


Special  cars  like  this  are  available  for  race  horses  and  their  attend- 
ants, while  needed  war  materials  are  held  up  for  lack  of  shipping  space 


BY 
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G-men  go  around  catching  people,  but  how 
does  a  gal  catch  a  C-man?  In  tliis  gay  and 
giddy  comedy  Susan  shows  how  it  can  be  done 


USAN  said,  "Hot  damn!"  elegantly.  It  was  some- 
thing she  had  learned  from  the  plumber  and  it 
wasn't  very  ladylike,  but  Susan  Kent  was  no  lady. 
She  was  a  tomboy.  Even  at  twenty-seven  she  was  a  tom- 
boy, she  decided,  and  the  long  mirror  inside  the  closet 
\  I  door  plainly  agreed  with  her.  She  wore  a  boy's  faded 
shirt  with  the  tails  out  and  the  sleeves  rolled  up,  dingy 
dark  green  slacks,  filthy  tennis  shoes  and — Susan  stuffed 
her  hands  in  her  pockets  and  hoisted  the  tired  pants — 
lurid  socks  that  did  not  match.  From  the  neck  down,  she 
looked  exactly  like  the  Scarecrow  in  The  Wizard  of  Oz. 

From  the  neck  up,  she  looked  like  Susan  Kent,  which 
was  a  little  breath-taking  to  most  people  but  was  old 
stuff  to  her.  Her  eyes  were  a  green  that  met  chartreuse 
halfway  in  coming,  with  black  lashes  and  brows,  and 
her  hair  was  the  tawny  shade  of  bleached  maple,  al- 
though at  the  moment-  it  looked  like  a  brush  heap  some- 
body had  forgotten  to  burn.  Obviously  Susan  thought 
grooming  was  something  you  did  only  to  a  horse. 

And  eleven  hours  from  now,  at  8  p.  m.,  she  had  to  be 
a  gilded  lily. 

Susan  shrugged.  She  reached  on  a  chest  inside  the 
closet  for  a  brush  and  began  attacking  her  hair  with  a 
view  to  mastering  it.  She  had  given  all  her  curlers  to  the 
scrap  drive  for  strictly  selfish  reasons.  She  could  never 
sleep  with  her  hair  up  in  anything,  and  also,  she  was 
getting  in  practice  for  when  she  had  a  husband — if  any. 
Anyway,  if  she  ever  got  a  husband,  she  wasn't  going  to 
scare  him  to  death  with  masks  and  chin  lifters  and  curlers. 

She  put  down  the  brush  and  began  resignedly  rolling 
up  her  hair,  strand  by  strand,  in  strips  of  white  cloth. 
It  was  all  in  a  good  cause,  she  reminded  herself.  She  had 
to  make  some  concessions  to  society  if  she  wanted  any 
friends,  and  Libby  Foster  practically  demanded  that  Su- 
san come  to  her  birthday  party  tonight.  In  a  loose  way, 
Libby  was  Susan's  best  friend,  in  spite  of  a  mutual  lack 
of  understanding. 

Libby  pointed  out  that  any  girl  with  a  face  and  figure 
like  Susan's  ought  to  be  interested  solely  in  clothes  and 
men.  And  why,  for  heaven's  sake,  didn't  Susan  have  the 
least  bit  of  sense  about  either?  Susan  didn't  bother  to 
point  out  anything.  Susan  was  an  artist  and  she  ate  paint 
and  charcoal  the  way  newspapermen  eat  linotype  slugs 
and  ink.  She  was  on  fire  inside  with  pictures  she  wanted 
to  paint  and  draw,  and  even  if  she  worked  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,  there  would  not  be  time  enough  in  her  life 
to  do  them  all. 

She  wouldn't  actually  have  minded  the  right  clothes 
if  someone  would  pick  them  out  for  her  and  see  that  they 
were  pressed  and  cleaned  at  intervals,  but  men  were  im- 
possible. Susan  was  frosty  about  love.  The  only  man 
she  could  ever  love  would  be  one  who  loved  her— paint 
and  all — and  since  no  such  man  would  ever  exist,  Susan 
saw  her  future  self  being  the  kind  of  person  other  people 
said  let's  leave  the  kids  with. 
1 .1  That,  however,  would  have  to  be  worried  about  later. 
'  *  If  love  and  paint  didn't  mix,  love  could  go  fly  a  kite,  for 
Susan  could  no  more  help  painting  than  she  could  help 
getting  hungry  occasionally. 

Now  she  yanked  a  knot  into  the  last  cloth  curler 
.   and  surveyed  herself  from  all  possible  angles.    "How 
horticultural!"  she  said  aloud.   "I  look  like  a  chrysan- 
themum." 

She  picked  up  three  brushes  and  a  can  of  turpentine 
from  a  flat-topped  desk  and  shut  the  closet  door  with 
her  foot.  En  route  to  the  kitchen,  which  was  the  only 
other  room  the  apartment  had,  the  doorbell  stopped  her. 

Faintly  annoyed,  Susan  shifted  the  turpentine  over 
on  top  of  the  brushes  and  opened  the  door  to  a  homely 
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Susan  yanked  a  knot  into  the  last  curler  and 
surveyed  herself.    "How  horticultural!"  she  said 


Kit  pointed  to  her  signature,  Kent,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  drawing.  "Do  you  have  a  front  name  to  go 
with  that,  or  shall  I  yell  'Hey,  Kent'  all  evening?" 


While  Kit  kissed  her,  Susan  forgot  who  she  was. 
"You  can  paint  and  Uve,  Susan,"  he  said.  "Now  will 
you  come  and  look  at  New  York?"  She  nodded 


}i« 


young  man  in  a  blue  suit  and  no  hat.  He  was  bl 
disgustingly  clean,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
looked  at  her  skeptically  as  if  she  might  not  be  r 

"I  want  to  rent  it,"  he  announced  bluntly  in 
voice.  "The  apartment." 

Susan  blinked.    "What  apartment?"  she  de 

"Uh — "  the  man  paused.  "Par'n  me." 

"I  said,"  Susan  repeated  impatiently,  "vbt 
ment?" 

For  a  minute  the  man  with  no  hat  just  looki 
out  of  slightly  sardonic  eyes.  Susan  on  a  Saturdi 
ing  was  something  to  be  taken  by  degrees, 
started  over. 

"Look,"  he  said  with  slow  patience,  ' 
Carson." 

Susan's  eyes  glittered.  "Well,  Annie  Oakley 
flights  up!"  she  retorted  and  slammed  the  door. 

The  man  put  his  thumb  on  the  bell  at  once 
it  there. 

Susan  flung  the  door  open.  "I  don't  care  foi 
just  had  any!"  she  shouted  too  rapidly  above  ( 
and  started  to  shut  it  again. 

The  man  got  off  the  bell. 

"Hey!"  he  yelled.  Susan  hesitated,  and  he 
his  voice.  "You  can't  do  this,  you  know.  It's  ill 
cut  and  tied  his  sentences  like  a  wheat  thrasher. 

"What's  illegal?" 

The  man  took  a  folded  newspaper  out  of 
somewhere  behind.  He  shoved  it  under  Susa 
and  pointed  to  a  circled  ad,  but  Susan  didn't  k 
She  was  busy  noticing  his  brown,  well-shaped  ha 
ing  an  artist,  she  knew  about  such  things,  and  tl 
stock  jumped  twenty-five  points  very  fast.  A  n 
hands  like  that  had  all  his  marbles.  He  played  ^^ 
games  with  them,  perhaps,  but  they  were  all  du    ^^ 

Susan  actually  smiled  at  him.  "I'm  sorry," 
"I  guess  there  is  an  apartment,  but  the  landlady 
the  top  floor." 

"That's  better,"  the  man  said  loftily.   He 
eyebrows  and  squinted  at  her.  "You  know,"  I 
huskily,  "you  want  to  be  more  careful  with  guy 
Kit  Carson.  They  shoot." 

Susan  regarded  him  with  wide  eyes.  "Indk 
asked  sarcastically. 

"Indians,"  he  whispered.  "And" — he  poked 
at  her — "green-eyed  girls  with  bad  maimers, 
disappeared  up  the  stairs. 
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SUSAN  kicked  the  front  door  shut  and  backed 
kitchen,  smiling  reluctantly.  Weird  charai 
mused,  putting  the  brushes  in  a  baking-powder  < 
wondered  if  he  always  talked  like  that  or  if  h 
was  sore.  She  poured  turpentine  over  the  bru; 
w^nt  back  to  the  hving  room,  and  for  a  minute  s 
looking  down  at  her  drawing  board,  chewing 
thoughtfully  over  a  half-finished  charcoal  skct 
doorbell  cut  a  groove  across  her  brain. 

Susan  bottled  up  all  the  evil  words  she  had 
from  the  plumber  and  went  to  the  door.  The  o 
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no  hat  was  leaning  against  the  jamb.  Susan  folN 
arms. 

"She — uh — she's  not  there,"  Kit  Carson  said 
were  Susan's  fault.  "The  landlady." 

Susan's  mercury  was  climbing.    "What  an^'Hi 
posed  to  do?"  she  asked.   "Adopt  you?" 

Kit  Carson  grinned  at  her.  He  gave  the  mati 
serious  thought.  "Uh — no,"  he  said  at  last.  T 
mother.  But,"  he  paused,  "you  could  invite  me 

Susan  gave  him  a  look  that  had  frost  on  it 
invite  strange  men  into  my  apartment,"  she  said 

"I'm  not  strange,"  he  told  her  quickly.  "I 
that  way,  ipso  facto." 

"Ips— what?" 

"Ipso  facto.  That's  Latin.  It  means,  *it's  thi 
of  the  beast.'  Anyway,  roughly." 

Susan  was  startled.  "Are  you  a  lawyer?"  di 

Kit  Carson  looked  up  and  down  the  stairs. 
G-man,"  he  whispered  confidentially. 

"You're  balmy,"  Susan  said.   "Go  away. ' 

The  man  sighed.  "All  right.  But  I'll  keei 
you.  In  case  you're  a  jewel  thief." 

Pinching  the  creases  in  his  pants  to  give 
room,  he  dropped  down  on  the  floor  and  flipped  i 
newspaper.  Puzzled,  Susan  pushed  the  door  gen 
Almost  at  once  a  piece  of  paper  was  slipped  i 
and  Susan  reached  down  and  picked  it  up.  It  wa 
sheet,  torn  from  a  small,  looseleaf  notebook. 

"Under  separate  cover,"  it  read,  "I  am  send 
my  credentials."  Something  else  was  coming  I 
Amused,  Susan  turned  it  over — and  almost  drc 
It  was  a  small  folder  with  a  picture  of  Christopl 
son  on  it  and  F.B.I,  in  big  letters.  Also  it  said  i 
Hoover. 

"Hot  damn!"  Susan  breathed.  This  Carsoi 
real  live  G-man,  and  she  had  (Continued  on  j 
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STUTTERING  SAM 

BY  DAN  PARKER 

PHOTOGRAPH    FOR    COLLIER'S    BT    TONI    FRISSILL 


Dowell's  stuttering  string-bean 
iter  Mary  had  so  many  flaws  and 
shes  that  she  was  bound  to  wind 
the  toast  of  Fort  Worth  and  the 
ipion  of  show  girls  everywhere 


IGGER  eight  balls  were  made,  Mary  Dowell 
Fort  Worth,  whom  Broadway  knows  better 
"Stutterin'  Sam,"  would  have  wound  up  he- 
me of  them.   But  since  Mary  stands  six  feet 
her  tootsies,  the  eight  ball  doesn't  exist  that 
eclipse  her  effulgence.  For  she  has  parlayed 
lusual  height,  one  of  the  worst  vocal  im- 
lents  on  record  and  an  unsuspected  talent 
iting,  to  win  undisputed  recognition  as  Queen 
Chorus  and  a  summons  to  Hollywood  as  a 
cal  adviser  and  script  writer, 
y  enough,  it  took  die  smallest  showman  on 
Billy  Rose — to  discover  the  biggest  show 
t  was  a  passing  whim,  inspired  by  the  sight 
many  tall  girls  on  the  streets  of  Fort  Worth 
duced  Rose  to  organize  a  skyscraping  en- 
[e  for  the  spectacle  he  staged  in  that  city  in 

celebration  of  the  Texas  Centennial. 

re  were  more  things  wrong  with  Mary's  life 

the  moment  Billy  Rose  entered  it  than  there 

Mussolini's  landlocked  navy.   Youngest  of 

aughters   of   kindly,   understanding    Arthur 

11,  Fort  Worth's  chief  of  police  who  died  a 

go,  Mary  was  the  ugly  duckling  of  the  fam- 

iQuble-jointed,  uncommonly  tall  even  in  a 

that  ran  above  average  height,  skinny  as 

|and  a  hopeless  stutterer,  she  was  a  sort  of  sky- 

g  Cinderella  who  meekly  inherited  her  older 

clothing  after  each  had  worn  it  in  turn. 

they  entertained  their  beaux  on  the  old  front 

of  the  Dowell  home,  twelve  miles  out  of  Fort 

,,  Mary  did  the  chores,  climbed  trees,  broke 

mbs  imitating  movie  stunt  men  and  envied 

lore  fortunate  sisters. 

the  time  Mary  reached  high  school,  she  was 
id  with  one  of  the  worst  inferiority  com- 
possible. 

ry's  lot  didn't  improve  when  she  enrolled  as 
unan  at  Northern  Texas  Agricultural  College 
15.  Walking  across  the  campus  with  the  foot- 
;aptain — over  whom  she  towered  head  and 
lers — she  had  but  to  look  down  at  him  with 
e  devotion  in  her  luminous  brown  eyes  to 
the  whole  student  body  into  gales  of  laugh- 
lomance  didn't  have  a  chance  even  to  kindle. 
i  of  the  compensations  nature  made  for  the 
ihe  had  played  on  Mary  was  to  equip  her  with 
iant  mind.  But  it  was  like  gold  locked  up  in  a 
if  quartz.  When  the  poor  girl  would  arise  in 
o  answer  a  question,  she  would  make  a  noise 
balky  outboard  motor,  then  sit  down,  hu- 
ed  and  frustrated. 

ry,  the  only  brunette  among  the  five  Dowell 
sat  down  one  day  to  try  to  figure  out  what  her 
ar  sisters  had  that  she  lacked.  Suddenly,  the 
born  of  desperation,  came  to  her  that  they 
blondes,  which  gentlemen  were  supposed  to 
Mary  dashed  off  to  the  nearest  drugstore, 
It  some  peroxide  and  ammonia,  and  became 
nde. 

Dowell,  a  devout  Christian  Scientist,  was 
ed  when  her  youngest  born  who  had  been 
nette  at  dinnertime  showed  up  for  supper  as  a 
vy  platinum  blonde.  Her  shock  changed  to 
y  a  few  days  later  when  Mary's  hair  started 
;  out.  It  seems  Mary  didn't  know  that  hair 
ling  is  a  job  that  can't  be  rushed  without  dis- 
is  consequences. 

air  specialist  took  charge  of  the  situation  in 
to  save  Mary's  crowning  glory,  but  at  the 
f  a  San  Quentin  bob.  One  despairing  look  at 
ead,  shaved  down  to  the  skull,  convinced  Mrs. 
ill's  string  bean  that  the  only  hope  left  for  her 
was  to  get  a  job  as  a  model  in  a  comic-valen- 
tudio.  However,  hoping  to  keep  her  secret  in 
mily,  she  swathed  her  bald  pate  in  a  brightly 
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colored  bandanna  and  returned  to  college.  To  pre- 
vent discipline  from  collapsing  utterly,  the  women's 
dean  sent  the  unhappy  freshman  home  with  a  note 
requesting  her  parents  to  keep  her  out  of  college 
until  her  hair  had  grown  back. 

Miserable  over  this  latest  turn  of  events,  Mary 
made  up  her  mind  to  run  away  from  home.  She 
V  as  all  packed  and  ready  to  take  the  train  for  Chi- 
cago, when  she  decided  to  stop  off  at  the  pobce 
station  and  let  her  father  know  what  she  was 
doing.  The  kindly  old  chief  put  his  arms  around 
his  sorely  troubled  child,  let  her  cry  her  big  brown 
eyes  out  on  his  shoulder.  Then  sat  down  and 
talked  her  out  of  leaving  home. 

At  a  family  conference  that  night,  it  was  de- 
cided that  Mary  should  study  piano  to  take  her 
mind  off  herself.  So,  for  the  rest  of  that  college 
term,  she  pounded  away  at  Beethoven,  Bach  and 
Schubert,  between  spells  of  milking  the  cows,  call- 
ing the  hogs,  feeding  the  chickens  and  attending  to 
other  chores  around  the  farm. 

One  day  she  saw  a  headline  reading:  "Broadway 
Producer  Wants  Six-Foot  Chorus  Girls."  Billy 
Rose  had  arrived  in  Fort  Worth  to  recruit  the  cast 
for  the  Texas  Centennial  show  and,  impressed  with 
the  extraordinary  number  of  tall  girls  he  had  en- 
countered, had  decided  to  organize  a  chorus  of  six- 
foot  Amazons.  No  experience  was  necessary. 
When  Mary  got  to  that  line,  she  was  on  her  way. 

Dressed  only  in  a  gingham  house  frock  and  san- 
dals, her  boyish  bob  wrapped  up  in  the  ill-fated 
bandanna,  Mary  barged  in  on  Rose  while  he  was 
interviewing  girls  for  his  pony  ballet  in  a  Fort 
Worth  theater.  Awed  by  the  great  man,  who  was 
busy  on  the  stage,  Mary  stood  about  fifteen  rows 
back  in  the  orchestra,  waiting  for  him  to  take  no- 
tice. When  Billy  finally  got  around  to  looking  her 
way,  he  thought  she  was  a  flippant  pony  standing 
on  a  seat,  so  he  ordered:  "Get  down  off  that  seat, 
you!" 

When  Seeing  Wasn't  Believing 

Frozen  with  fright,  Mary  couldn't  move  from  her 
tracks,  whereupon  Rose,  interpreting  it  as  a  case  of 
lese  majeste,  stormed  down  from  the  stage.  When 
he  drew  up  alongside  the  girl  and  saw  that  her  feet 
were  firmly  planted  on  the  floor,  he  emitted  a  whis- 
tle of  amazement.  "Ye  gods,"  he  cried,  "I  don't 
believe  it!   What  do  you  want?" 

Mary  tried  to  talk  but  could  only  utter  a  series 
of  gasps. 

"What's  this,  a  gag?"  demanded  Rose  suspi- 
ciously. But  when  he  saw  that  Mary's  frantic 
efforts  to  say  something  weren't  an  act,  he  handed 
her  a  pad  and  pencil  and  said,  "Write  it." 

Grabbing  them  as  she  would  a  fife  line,  Mary 
wrote:  "Please,  sir,  if  there's  any  kindness  in  your 
heii  t,  give  me  a  job  in  your  six-foot  chorus." 

On  the  stage  were  two  newspaper  photographers, 
and  Rose,  wise  in  the  angles  of  publicity,  called 
out  to  them.  "Here  you  are,  boys.  Come  down 
here  and  snap  me  with  the  first  member  of  my  new 
giraffe  chorus." 

Mary  Dowell  finally  had  got  a  break! 

Rose  introduced  her  to  John  Murray  Anderson, 
his  dance  director.  As  Mary  stammered  out  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  introduction,  Anderson 
clamped  a  languid  hand  dramatically  to  his  brow 
and  exclaimed,  "My  word,  if  it  isn't  Stutterin'  Sam 
herself!" 

Since  then,  Mary  Dowell  has  been  Stutterin'  Sam 
to  the  profession,  and  a  devoted  friend  to  John 
Murray  Anderson.  In  turn,  the  director  has  saved 
her  job  a  score  of  times  and  will  not  sign  his  an- 
nual contract  with  Rose  until  Billy  includes  a  stipu- 
lation that  Stutterin'  Sammy  Dowell  is  to  be  a 
member  of  the  chorus  for  the  duration  of  the  docu- 
ment. 

Only  once  has  the  platonic  friendship  betweeen 
the  young  show  girl  and  the  old  bachelor  been 
threatened.  That  was  on  the  first  day  of  rehearsals 
when  she  asked  to  be  excused  at  4  p.  m.  in  order  to 
cycle  home  to  the  farm  to  milk  the  cows. 

"My  smelling  salts,  someone!"  moaned  Anderson. 
"I  thought  I  had  heard  all  {Continued  on  page  54J 


Peggy  put  the  coat  on.  She  looked 
up  at  her  husband  of  three  weeks. 
"Jim,  isn't  it  perfect?  I've  wanted 
it  so  long — more  than  anything 
on   earth,   except   you,   of   course 
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A     SHORT     SHORT     STORY      COMPLETE      ON      THIS     PAGE 


HE  WAS  a  short,  dark  man  whose 
thick-lensed  glasses  seemed  to  in- 
sulate him  from  the  other  workers 
in  Weyburn's  fur  shop.  The  models,  who 
occasionally  wandered  back  to  the  work- 
rooms from  the  gray  velvet  hush  of  the 
main  salon,  discussed  their  most  intimate 
problems  as  though  he  were  part  of  the 
furniture. 

The  forelady,  the  operators  and  the 
finishers  by  unspoken  agreement  gave 
Jago  a  wide  berth.  This  consideration  was 
due  to  three  things:  his  breath  (heavily 
fortified  with  ripe  cheese),  his  temper,  and 
above  all,  the  genius  that  animated  his 
stubby  httle  hands  the  moment  they 
touched  a  mink  skin. 

Mr.  Weyburn  himself  often  said, 
"Jago's  the  best  cutter  in  the  country. 
He's  got  mink  blood  in  his  veins." 

But  this  morning  Mr.  Weyburn,  im- 
maculate and  vexed,  stood  stiffly  away 
from  Jago's  potent  breath  and  his  pale 
eyes  glared. 

"Look  here,  Jago,"  he  said.  "You  can't 
throw  your  knife  at  Louie  just  because  he 
borrowed  it.  You  might  have  killed  him." 

Jago's  eyes  narrowed  behind  the 
glasses. 

"He  cut  fox  pelts  with  it!"  Jago  ges- 
tured angrily  toward  Louie's  bench  where 
the  foxes,  leather  side  out,  were  nailed  on 
stretching  boards.  "I  have  told  him.  Once 
before  he  took  it  for  ermines."  Jago  spat 
the  word  with  contempt.  "Cut  ermines 
with  my  knife!" 

That  was  a  long  speech  for  Jago.   Mr. 


Weyburn  considered.  "All  right.  But 
keep  away  from  the  bottle.  Next  time  you 
let  go,  you're  fired."  He  turned  on  his 
heel  and  at  the  doorway  announced 
sternly:  "This  time  I  mean  it." 

He'd  been  saying  that  for  years,  but 
something  in  his  tone  lodged  firmly  in 
Jago's  angry  brain.  "He  really  means  it 
this  time,"  he  told  himself.  "Where  else 
could  I  get  a  job?  The  best  mink  cutter  in 
the  business  means  nothing  if  they  think 
you're  unreliable." 

Jago  didn't  ask  much  of  life.  A  cheap 
room,  a  couple  of  drinks  when  he  wasn't 
on  a  mink  job,  and  a  good  north  light 
where  he  could  match  the  delicate  shad- 
ings of  skins.  He  loved  to  feel  the  soft  fur 
under  his  fingers.  Once  started  on  a  job, 
he  was  like  a  painter  who  forgets  every- 
thing but  the  image  of  beauty  in  his  soul. 

His  cutting  knife  expertly  flipped  back 
and  forth  slashing  minute,  mathematical 
strips  in  the  leather.  Never  a  false  move, 
never  a  moment's  hesitation.  Deft,  quick 
strokes.  This  was  a  remodel  job.  The 
name  on  the  tag  said  "Mrs.  James  Far- 
ing." Names  meant  nothing  to  Jago.  He 
called  this  the  Coat  of  the  Black  Devils 
but  not  entirely  because  of  the  skins'  un- 
usual darkness. 

IT  WAS  a  gorgeous  coat  and  as  unlucky 
as  the  day  it  had  first  come  into  the 
shop  three  years  ago,  a  mass  of  heavy  silky 
skins  which  Jago  transformed  into  an 
evening  wrap  for  a  gambler's  wife.  Black 
devils  they  were.  Jago  had  felt  it  the  mo- 


ment he  touched  their  dark  soft  backs. 
He  knew  they  were  evil.  Bred  in  Jago's 
bones  were  the  dark  superstitions  of  an 
ancient  race. 

The  gambler's  wife  committed  suicide. 
And  the  gambler  brought  the  coat  in  to 
have  it  remodeled  for  a  blond  night-club 
singer.  She  saved  the  coat  the  night  the 
club  burned.  Mr.  Weyburn,  contrary  to 
his  business  policy,  bought  back  the 
scarcely  damaged  coat,  so  the  girl  could 
get  her  scarred  face  repaired.  He  resold 
it  to  Gloria  Conroy,  the  aging  movie  ac- 
tress who  was  trying  to  make  a  comeback. 
It  was  while  the  coat  was  being  remade 
for  La  Conroy  that  the  new  model,  size 
fourteen  and  fresh  from  school,  slipped 
it  on  and  admired  herself. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Jago,"  she  whispered  raptur- 
ously, "it's  the  most  beautiful  coat  in  the 
world!" 

Jago  batted  his  eyes.  He  wasn't  used  to 
being  called  mister  or  treated  as  a  human 
being. 

"It  ain't  a  healthy  coat,"  he  said  gruffly. 

The  girl  laughed  and  caressed  the  skins. 
Her  cheeks  grew  warm  with  pleasure.  She 
looked  into  Jago's  eyes  and  asked  fer- 
vently, "Do  yoli  think  I'll  ever  own  a  coat 
like  this?  I'm  going  to  pray,  Mr.  Jago.  I 
always  get  things  I  pray  for.  .  .  ." 

That's  the  way  she  carried  on,  this  green 
little  kid  with  the  nice  legs  and  the  pretty 
smile.  Her  name  was  Peggy,  and  she  got 
into  the  habit  of  hanging  around  Jago's 
bench  just  to  watch  him  work. 

"You've  got  beautiful  hands,"  she  said 


once,  and  Jago  had  stared  at  his 
fingers  in  astonishment. 

One  afternoon  after  the  coat 
delivered  to  Gloria  Conroy,  Jago 
grossed  in  nailing  the  seams  of 
mink  masterpiece  into  geometric 
on  the  drying  board.   He  looked  ui 
rily.    Peggy  handed   him  a  cheesel 
wich   and  a  can  of  beer.    He  wi 
surprised  to  say  thank  you. 

Peggy  just  smiled  and  said,  "You 
to  go  out  for  lunch." 

She  did  lots  of  things  hke  that- 
as  if  she  hked  him;  let  her  eyes  shi^ 
as   if  she   saw   something   other 
didn't  see.  She  had  been  a  sweet 
missed  her. 

NOW  the  coat  of  the  evil  black 
skins  was  once  more  on  Jago's 
bench. 

He  bent  over  to  examine  the 
the  inside,  up  high  on  the  left,  n( 
heart.  A  bloodstain.  One  of  the  fial 
had  had  hysterics  when  she  was  ri 
out  the  blood-stiffened  Uning. 

"Fool!"  Jago  had  thought.  ' 
should  she  be  surprised?" 

Some  said  it  was  a  love  affair,  <j 
hinted  that  Gloria  Conroy  had  da 
in  blackmail.    It  was  three  months 
and  her  murder  was  stiU  unsolved. 

When  the  coat  was  stayed  and  '. 
Mr.  Weyburn  came  back  to  look  at 

"Beautiful,  isn't  it?"  asked  the  fin 

Mr.  Weyburn  studied  it  soberl] 
hope  I  never  lay  eyes  on  it  again." 

Jago  chuckled  to  himself.  "But 
will,  my  friend,"  he  prophesied 

He  took  the  coat  and  laid  it  acn 
bench.  With  a  long  thin  stick  in 
hand,  he  whipped  the  fur  smartly,  (| 
ing  it  to  even  a  deeper  sheen.  TTie 
cato  rhythm  of  the  beating  sticks  al 
drowned  out  the  sound  of  Peggy's 
When  he  heard  it,  he  turned  to  see 
standing  between  Mr.  Weyburn  ai 
man  in  officer's  uniform.  Mr.  Wcy 
brought  Peggy  and  the  soldier  oV( 
Jago's  bench. 

"Well,  here  it  is,  Peggy,"  he  said.  ' 
I  might  add.  Lieutenant,  that  she  dm 
hard  bargain." 

"Hello,   Mr.   Jago,"   said   Peggy, 
held  out  her  hand,  and  Jago  slowly 
it.   Then  the  young  officer's  hand  d 
around  his.   Little  Peggy  was  Mrs.  h 
Faring.  .  .  . 

Peggy  slipped  the  coat  on.  Her 
was  radiant.  She  looked  with  shining 
up  at  her  husband  of  three  weeks. 

"Darling,  oh,  Jim,  isn't  it  perfect? 
wanted  it  so  long — more  than  anytl 
on  earth,  except  you,  of  course.' 

Jago  stared  dazedly  at  the  eager  ha 
ness  of  the  two  young  people.  Sic 
fear  awakened  within  him.  Sometl 
gripped  his  throat  and  he  growled:  "ll 
it's  not  finished  yet." 

Mr.  Weyburn  hfted  his  eyebrows, 

"It  needs  a  touch  of  the  iron,"  J 
said  sternly. 

Reluctantly  Peggy  handed  it  back 
never  argue  with  you,  Mr.  Jago.   Fll 
it  tomorrow."   She  went  out  holdii 
husband's  hand.   Like  kids,  Jago  thi 
Trusting  and  confident. 

NEXT  morning  Jago  didn't  show  njj 
was  Mr.  Weyburn  who  discovcj 
the  coat — slashed  into  a  thousand  in] 
arable  pieces  as  only  an  expert  col 
have  mutilated  it.  The  black  devils  »i( 
finished — forever. 

Mr.  Weyburn  stared  at  the  ruined  cj 
for  a  long  time,  his  thin  face  tight.  T]| 
he  sighed,  drew  on  his  gloves  and  re 
for  his  hat  and  stick. 

The  silence  of  the  people  in  the  wcj 
room  was  broken  by  a  timid  whisper  fr[ 
his  assistant. 

"Where  are  yoti  going,  Mr.  WeyburJ 

"I'm  going  to  find  that  fool  Jagi 
snapped  Mr.  Weyburn.  "He  proba'* 
thinks  he's  been  fired." 


W.     EUGENE    SMITH 
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CHE  TELLTALE  EYE 


EY  HANNAH  LEES 


i  finding  out  why  Canada's  fliers  had 
i  arting  eyes,  medical  researchers 
i  covered  that  big  doses  of  a  common 
'  amin  had  startHng  effect,  not  only 
'J  eyestrain,  but  on  general  health 


A" 


FTER  the  war,  millions  of  people  may  lead  pleas- 
anter  and  more  healthful  lives  because  some  of 
the  young  pilots  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
;e  found  their  eyes  itching,  watering  and  unable  to 
J  bright  light.   This  is  just  another  example  of  the 
that  good  often  comes  out  of  evil  and  that  when  we 
led  to  make  things  tough  for  our  enemies  we  also 
ted  to  make  life  better  for  ourselves. 
The  stuff  that's  going  to  do  the  trick  for  us  is  a  yellow 
1  vder  called  riboflavin.  That's  another  name  for  Vita- 
Bo.  If  you  put  a  rat  on  a  diet  from  which  all  ribo- 
n  has  been  taken  away  it  will  die  in  about  three 
ths,  after  having  led  a  mean,  scrawny  and  probably 
able  existence.   If  you  took  away  a  human  being's 
e"d  probably  die,  too,  but  no  one  has  yet  volunteered 
>  'rove  this. 
However,  if  you  get  only  half  the  riboflavin  you  need, 
11  soon  be  only  half  alive — tired,  weary-eye'd,  pep- 
That's  the  way  a  lot  of  us  are  now — but  until  the 
»    came  along  there  was  no  simple  test  to  find  out 
v^ither  half-living  was  due  to  lack  of  riboflavin  or  some 
;i  anic  defect.  The  doctors  could  take  a  drop  of  blood 
I  your  ear  lobe  and  scare  the  pants  off  you  by  telling 
vhat  they  found  out.  They  could  X-ray  you  in  one 
nnd  prove  you  had  something  wrong  three  feet 
in  some  other  part  of  your  body.  But  there  was  no 
roof  way  to  tell  whether  a  person   was  getting 
'^/ugh  riboflavin  or  not. 

Now  there  is,  and  here's  the  story:  Up  in  Canada  the 
ip.A.F.  boys  who  fly  the  long,  sub-hunting  Atlantic  pa- 


trols were  having  eye  trouble,  especially  those  based  in 
Nova  Scotia,  Labrador,  Newfoundland;  the  boys  in  the 
Far  Northwest  had  the  same  trouble.  Couldn't  look  at 
the  sun  glare  reflected  from  the  sea  or  the  land  when 
covered  with  snow.  Eyes  watered  so  they  had  trouble 
judging  distance;  itched  so  that  the  boys  knuckled  them 
and  made  them  worse. 

Because  the  safety  of  scores  of  ships  and  war  cargoes 
depends  on  airmen's  eyes,  the  men  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  air  force  set  out  to  find  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible where  the  trouble  lay. 

They  knew  that  researchers  had  a  theory  that  bad  eye- 
sight often  was  due  to  a  lack  of  riboflavin  in  diet.  Every 
move  we  make  uses  up  oxygen  and  makes  carbon  diox- 
ide, which  is  a  poison.  Part  of  our  blood's  job  is  to  flush 
the  poison  out  of  our  cells  and  pump  in  more  oxygen. 
Something  like  scouring  out  the  burned  gases  from  a 
motor  cylinder  and  pumping  in  a  fresh  charge  of  gaso- 
line and  air. 

Now,  in  the  cornea  of  your  eye — which  is  the  window 
in  front  of  the  pupil  and  iris — there  aren't  any  blood 
pipes  to  do  this  depoisoning  job.  So  nature  has  devel- 
oped some  mysterious  chemical  system  for  getting  out 
the  carbon  dioxide  and  getting  in  the  fresh  oxygen.  No 
one  knows  how  this  system  works,  but  it  seems  to  de- 
pend on  riboflavin — probably  other  chemicals,  too. 

All  right:  If  you  don't  take  in  enough  riboflavin  to 
keep  your  eyes  working  efficiently,  nature  tries  some- 
thing else.  She  sends  scores  of  tiny  blood  pipes  twisting 
through  your  cornea,  to  pump  out  the  poison  and  pump 
in  the  oxygen.  Your  eyes  get  "bloodshot."  But  this  is 
a  compromise:  It  keeps  your  eyes  working,  but  very  in- 
efficiently; it's  like  trying  to  take  a  clear  photograph 
through  a  dirty  lens. 

When  the  Canadian  fliers  started  having  eye  trouble 
their  medical  men  looked  into  their  eyes  through  mag- 
nifying gadgets,  but  this  wasn't  satisfactory,  because  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  hold  the  eye  motionless  and  in 
focus  long  enough  for  study — and  there  was  no  perma- 
nent record  of  what  was  seen.   What  was  needed  was  a 
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Because  eyes  react  to  intense  light,  good  eye  photog- 
raphy was  almost  impossible  until  R.C.A.F.  Wing  Com- 
mander Harold  Pearce  devised  the  special  camera  with 
which  he  is  photographing  a  flier's  eyes.  It  utilizes 
a  2,000,000-watt  flash  of   1/30,000  second  duration 


camera,  so  that  each  flier's  eyes  could  be  studied  at 
leisure,  and  betterment  or  deterioration  recorded  by  a 
series  of  pictures  at  weekly  or  monthly  intervals. 

Trouble  with  the  camera  idea  was  the  diflSculty  of 
one's  eyes  standing  the  intense  light  needed  to  make  the 
picture.  This  stopped  everyone  for  some  time.  Then  Wing 
Commander  Harold  Pearce,  Director  of  Photography  of 
the  R.C.A.F.,  got  in  touch  with  Professor  Harold  Edger- 
ton,  head  of  the  electrical  engineering  department  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Edgerton  knows 
more  than  anyone  else  about  using  huge  amounts  of 
light  for  extremely  short  periods.  When  you  use  a  cam- 
era you  may  work  with  a  very  little  light  for  a  long  time, 
or  a  great  deal  of  light  for  a  short  time.  Edgerton  had  a 
light  that  would  use  a  two  million  watt  flash — for  one 
thirty  thousandth  of  a  second. 

The  Camera  That  Detected  the  Trouble 

With  this  light  source,' Pearce  developed  a  camera — 
with  which  clear  photographs  of  the  eye  could  be  taken, 
because  the  flash  was  so  fast  the  eye  didn't  have  time  to 
become  annoyed.  Pearce  and  the  medical  people  soon 
had  hundreds  of  eye  pictures  of  their  fliers.  On  many 
of  these,  the  telltale  little  blood  veins  creeping  over  the 
cornea  showed  up  plainly. 

So  far,  so  good.  The  medical  experts  now  knew 
scientifically  just  which  fliers  suffered  from  affected  eyes 
and  which  didn't.  'Out  of  two  hundred  picked  men  at 
one  Nova  Scotia  station  about  half  were  victims,  and 
nearly  all  had  some  trouble  focusing  their  eyes  or  stand- 
ing sea  glare.  To  cure  this — or  rather  to  find  out,  first, 
if  riboflavin  would  cure  it — the  medical  men  took  sixty- 
six  fliers,  the  worst  cases,  and  (Continued  on  page  6i; 


The  Pearce  camera  shows  clearly  how  riboflavin  de- 
ficiency impairs  vision:  the  tiny  blood  vessels  creep- 
ing over  the  cornea  are  working  overtime  to  re-oxy- 
genate the  eye  and  cairy  off  its  waste  products. 
Result,  irritation  and  bloodshot  eyes,  which  clear 
up    quickly    (below)    when    riboflavin    is    restored 


PHOTOGRAPHS    BY    INTERNATIONAL 


Photographs  taken  aboard 
the  sinister  "pleasure  ships" 
that  sailed  from  Hong  Kong 
in  pre-Jap  days  reveal  Japan's 
"silent     weapon"     at     work 


THESE  are  the  first  pictures  ever 
published  showing  the  type  of  en- 
tertainment provided  aboard  a  Japa- 
nese "opium  boat."  Before  Pearl  Harbor, 
these  boats  sailed  from  Hong  Kong  several 
times  a  day,  carrying  hundreds  of  Chinese 
drug  addicts.  The  boats  were  part  of  a 
calculated  Japanese  plan  to  make  human 
wrecks  of  the  enemies  of  Nippon  and  thus 
lull  them  into  submission.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  fifteen  years  the  Japs  raised  the 
number  of  dope  addicts  in  China  from 
20.000,000  to  70,000,000. 

In  Manchuria  and  China,  the  Japs  car- 
ried on  their  dope  peddling  openly  and 
without  opposition.  The  Chinese  could 
use  violence  against  the  Jap  dope  runners 
only  at  the  risk  of  immediate  war,  for 
which  they  were  unprepared.  But  in  Hong 
Kong,  which  was  still  a  British  crown 
colony,  the  Japs  had  no  extraterritorial 
rights.  When  arrested  for  dope  peddling, 
ihey  were  brought  before  British  courts 
and  punished  severely.  However,  the  Japs 
v\  ere  not  to  be  stopped  so  easily.  If  they 
could  not  take  the  dope  to  the  addicts,  they 
would  take  the  addicts  to  the  dope.  So  the 
opium  boats  went  into  operation. 
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I  used  to  watch  these  dirty  little  coastal 
steamers  as  they  set  sail.  At  the  last  min- 
ute, a  few  emaciated  coolies  would  dash 
madly  onto  the  pier  and  frantically  clutch 
the  ship's  rail  just  before  it  moved  out  of 
reach.  Scrawny  arms,  festering  with  hypo- 
dermic-needle sores,  would  help  to  pull 
the  late-comers  aboard.  Then,  with  a  few 
short  blasts  of  her  whistle,  the  ship  would 
pull  away  with  its  cargo  of  human  dere- 
licts. 

Once  outside  of  British  territorial 
waters,  the  ship  cast  anchor.  A  Japanese 
supply  ship  soon  drew  up,  threw  over  the 
packets  of  dope,  and  the  opium  boat  was 
ready  for  business.  Jap  destroyers  patrol- 
ling the  China  coast  saw  to  it  that  there 
was  no  interference. 

The  scenes  aboard  ship  were  like  those 
I  have  witnessed  ashore  in  every  Chinese 
city  I  ever  visited.  The  addicts,  desperately 
awaiting  the  dope,  would  select  a  spot 
where  they  could  smoke  themselves  into 
the  land  of  dreams  and  ecstasies.  Attend- 
ants then  distributed  the  opium-smoking 
paraphernalia.  Each  passenger  received  a 
pipe,  a  lamp,  a  piece  of  wire  and  a  tin  can. 
Opium  was  prepared  in  the  can. 

The  addict  dipped  the  wire  into  the 
sticky  prepared  opium,  removed  a  drop 
and  immediately  held  it  over  the  flaming 
lamp.  He  repeated  this  delicate  maneuver 
until  considerable  opium  was  roasted  on 
the  end  of  the  wire.  Finally,  he  thrust  the 
roasted  opium  into  the  bowl  of  the  pipe 
and  began  smoking. 

In  the  next  few  hours,  he  inhaled  about 
twenty  pipefuls   of  mild,   licorice-tasting 


smoke.  At  first,  the  opium  gave  him  a  feel- 
ing of  strength  and  confidence.  The 
haunted  look  of  the  addict  disappeared. 
But  only  for  a  few  minutes.  Soon  a  dazed 
look  of  stupor  came  into  his  eyes.  The 
pipe  dropped  from  his  limp  hand  onto  the 
deck. 

One  of  the  most  sinister  aspects  of  this 
performance  was  that  almost  half  of  the 
deck  smokers  were  Chinese  women.  New 
addicts  can  be  made  by  prenatal  absorp- 
tion of  morphine,  the  alkaloid  by-product 
of  opium.  So  in  many  cases,  the  Jap  yoke 
was  being  imposed  on  the  Chinese  months 
before  they  were  born. 

Outside  of  Hong  Kong,  Jap  dope  ped- 
dlers operated  freely,  although  in  Japan, 
the  crime  was  punishable  by  death.  To 
make  narcotics  easily  available,  the  Japs 
copied  a  popular  California  merchandis- 
ing technique — curb  service.  Every  Chi- 
nese city  I  visited  had  scores  of  these 
curb-service  shops.  Cigarettes  were  for 
sale — filled  with  dope.  Or  one  could  walk 
up,  stick  his  bare  forearm  through  the 
window,  drop  a  few  coins  and  get  a  quick 
shot  with  the  needle. 

I  have  seen  hundreds  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts in  front  of  these  shops,  their  sleeves 
rolled  up,  their  forearms  a  mass  of  fester- 
ing sores.  The  dope-shop  operators  used 
the  same  needle  on  everyone.  Healthy 
customers  got  their  shots  with  the  same 
needle  used  on  syphilitics  and  lepers. 

Curb-service  shops  will  give  "dry  jabs" 
to  those  who  do  not  have  the  price  of  a 
real  injection. 

Japanese    candy,    containing    dope,    is 


This  man  with  an  anticipatory 
is  preparing  a  pill  for  his  op 
pipe.  The  opium  is  taken  from 
tin  can  to  the  right  of  the  li 
in  the  form  of  a  blob  of  gummy 
stance.  He  forms  a  pill  on  a 
by  spinning  the  blob  over  the  li 


widely  distributed  to  Chinese  child" 
Victims  don't  know  they're  taking  c 
until  it's  too  late;  all  they  know  is 
they  want  more  and  more  Japanese  ca 
Several  of  my  Chinese  friends  were  h«j 
broken  when  they  discovered  that  l| 
six-  and  eight-year-old  children  were  h' 
less  addicts. 

Millions  of  other  Chinese  have  ur 
tingly  become  addicts  through  the  us 
Japanese  patent  medicines.  These  rr| 
cines  are  the  most  widely  advertised 
therefore  the  most  widely  used.  1 
claim  to  cure  everything.  True  enough 
dope  in  them  does  relieve  pain. 

The  absence  of  a  wide  newspaper 
radio  audience  in  China  made  it  im 
sible  for  the  Chinese  government  to  \ 
the  people  before  the  Jap  invasion,  f 
even  the  press  and  radio  are  in  Japa 
hands.  The  huge  profits  from  the  nan 
trade  have  virtually  supported  Jaf 
armies  of  occupation. 

Peace-conference  delegates  will  nc 
able  to  make  quick  riddance  of  this 
ister  weapon.   To  deprive  the  addict 
denly  of  his  dope  is  to  give  him  the 
that  kills. 
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Ugh  his  face  brands  him  as  an  opium  ad- 
this  man  is  reputed  to  be  the  possessor 
huge  fortune  built  through  the  opium 
;,  pirating  and  white  slaving  on  the 
coast.  The  dead  codfish  eyes  and  drug- 
;ed  face  mark  him  as  a  hopeless  addict 


The  opium  pill  has  been  placed  in  the 
bowl  of  the  long  bamboo  pipe  and  the 
pipe  is  inverted  over  the  lamp  while 
the  smoker  begins  to  puff.  First  smoke 
for  the  novice  usually  ends  in  violent 
nausea,     but     this     rarely    stops    him 


Ready  to  dream.  Smoker  begins  to  inhale  the  fumes 
of  the  drug,  still  holding  the  bowl  of  the  pipe 
over  the  lamp.  Necessary  tools  of  the  opium  smoker 
may  be  seen  clearly  beside  him.  They  include 
the  wire  for  spinning  the  pill,  the  can  of  opium 
"gum,"  a  knife  for  scraping  the  bowl  of  the  pipe 
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The  Story  Thus  Far: 

IN  HIS  olTicc.  late  one  nighl.  Chief  Inspector 
Firth  of  Scotland  Yard  receives  orders  to  go 
to  the  home  of  Lord  Marcus  Ambcrdalc — one 
of  the  strangest  of  London's  many  homes  of 
wealth— and  there  investigate  what  appears  to  be 
a  murder. 

Accompanied  by  Detective  Sergeant  Bluett  and 
a  physician  (Dr.  Fawcett).  Firth  drives  to  the 
house.  As  they  approach  it,  they  hear  the  sound 
of  chanting ;  then  a  number  of  cats  scamper 
past  them. 

His  lordship  answers  the  bell,  ushers  the  visi- 
tors into  the  house.  The  perfume  of  burning 
incense  is  everywhere  ;  and  relics  of  the  long-gone 
past — mostly  Egyptian— fill  the  place.  In  one 
wall,  there  is  a  statue  of  Isis.  Facing  the  statue, 
on  a  Roman  couch,  is  the  body  of  a  man  in 
evening  clothes.  The  man  is  Sir  Giles  Locder, 
a  popular  radio  broadcaster.  His  neck  has  been 
broken — he  is  dead! 

Firth  interrogates  Amberdale,  who  says  that, 
while  engaged  in  an  experiment  of  the  great- 
est importance,  he  heard  a  noise  in  the  lobby — 
and,  later,  the  ringing  of  the  doorbell.  He  had 
dropped  the  experiment,  to  investigate.  He  in- 
sists that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  murder  (if  it  is 
that) ;  that  he  had  never  before  seen  Sir  Giles. 

Having  been  informed  by  his  superior.  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  O'Halloran,  that  it  was  Amber- 
dale  himself  who  had  reported  the  tragedy.  Firth 
is  puzzled.  He  asks  the  titled  man  many  ques- 
tions :  after  which  Amberdale  leads  them  into 
another  room  and  shows  them  a  beautiful  woman 
— who  is,  obviously,  in  a  deep  trance. 

The  woman  is  a  "Mrs.  Vane,"  a  notorious 
adventuress.  Amberdale  says  that  he  is  making 
use  of  her  in  some  experiments  that  may  mean 
the  end  of  the  "evil  that  oppresses  the  world.  " 

As  the  four  men  converse,  the  street  door 
opens  and  a  girl — Fay  Perigal.  Amberdales 
pretty  young  cousin — comes  in.  She  says  that, 
having  gone  to  a  party  that  had  ended  late,  she 
had  been  unable  to  get  back  to  the  R.A.F.  hos- 
pital where  she  is  employed  as  a  nurse.  So  she 
had  decided  to  spend  the  night  at  her  cousins. 

Amberdale  leaves  the  room.  Firth  asks  the 
girl  if  she  recognizes  the  dead  man.  The  girl 
takes  a  deep  breath.   "Yes,"  she  says  quietly. 
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H"MM!'"  muttered  Dr.  Fawcett. 
"Would  ye  be  knowing  Sir  Giles 
well?"  Firth  asked. 

"No;  scarcely  at  all,"  Fay  Perigal  said. 
"He  came  down  to  Otterly  a  month  or  so 
ago  to  interview  some  of  the  patients.  He 
had  orticial  permission  to  introdtice  their 
experiences  into  his  broadcasts.  You  know 
he  used  to  broadcast.  Thtit  was  where  I 
met  him.  1  was  detailed  to  take  him  round. 
1  never  saw  him  again  until  .  .  .  tonight." 

"1  see,"  murmured  Firth.  "That  doesn't 
help  us  a  great  deal.  He  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  man  o"  great  charm.  Did 
ye  find  it  so?" 

"Frankly" — she  forced  a  smile,  but  it 
was  a  wry  and  tremulous  smile — "it 
sounds  a  dreadful  thing  to  say,  perhaps,  in 
the  circumstances,  but  1  am  afraid  I  didn't 
like  him  at  all." 

"Aye!  is  that  so?  And  about  Mrs.  Vane, 
now?  Ye'li  be  knowing  her,  1  doubt  not." 

"Yes — 1  know  her." 

"Is  she  a  friend  9f  yours?" 

"No — Fm  afraid  she  isn't.  You  see" — 
she  brushed  back  a  ringlet  of  damp  hair — 
"my  cousin  Marcus  believes  that  he  can 
rediscovei  all  sorts  of  lost  secrets  in  some 
way  that,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  1  don't  alto- 
gether understand — " 

"And  of  which  you  don't  altogether  ap- 
prove?" 

"Well,  perhaps  1  don't.  I  mean,  if  it 
calls  for  his  association  with" —  she  hesi- 
tated— "queer  people." 

"Such  as  Mrs.  Vane?" 

"All  kinds  of  queer  people.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  is  quite  indifferent  to  public 
opinion." 

"So  I  gather,"  Firth  smiled  reassur- 
ingly. "Weel — I  don't  believe  there  is 
any  further  evidence  I  want  just  now,  Miss 
Perigal.    And  as  you  probably  know  the 


way  to  the  guest  room — nae  doubt  yet] 
my  advice  is  to  turn  in." 

"Thank  you:  I  will.   Good  night." 
included    all    three    men    in    the   w<| 
crossed  the  lobby  to  the  loot  of  themj 
stair,  and  went  tip. 

IT  WILL  be  necessary."  said  the 
inspector,  a  faintly  defeatist  note  il 
voice,  "to  check  up  on  Miss  PcrigarsI 
c'cnce  in  the  morning  But  I  am  noil 
licipating  that  there  will  be  anything  w| 
about  it." 

"Funny  thing,  ail  the  same,"  mur 
Bluett, 

"Speaking  personally,"  said    Dr. 
celt,  "the  more   I   learn  about   this 
singular  family,  the  more  1  incline 
idea  of  some  hereditary  taint.    Lordi 
cus  1  regard  as  definitely  suspect." 

"So  do  I."  said  Bluett. 

"I  don't  mean  of  the  crime,"  the  sij 
added  severely,  "but  of  mental  alienij 
His  custom,  which  I  suppose  you  hav 
cepted.  Inspector,  of  leaving  the  ke|| 
in  the  street,  for  example,  quite  apart] 
his  somewhat  unusual  studies,  would! 
to  indicate  a  lack  of  what  is  usualll 
scribed   as   common   sense.    Then, 
Perigals  failure  to  make  sure  of  hcl 
commodation  tonight,   in  these  daJ 
blackout     and     overcrowded     hotel! 
rather  irresponsible,  if  I  may  say  so.' 
shook  his  head  reflectively,  glancing  i 
at  the  dead  man.    "The  whole  thi| 
bizarre  to  a  degree." 

"Aye!  that's  a  fact,"  Firth  cone  I 
"Now,  let's  get  down  to  routine  bus| 
I  greatly  regret.  Doctor,  the  necessi| 
detaining  you  longer.  But  I  wish  to 
view  Mrs.  Vane,  if  it  is  possible,  and! 
yoursel'  can  tell  me  if  it  is  possible.'] 
(Continued  on  page  b4) 
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It's  one  of  the  toughest 
battles  on  the  home 
front— the  laying  of  the 
giant  pipe-lines  that  av^ 
hurrying  precious  oil 
from  well  to  seaboard 
...and  beyond 


THEY  CALL  IT  THE  "BIG  INCH,"  this  24-inch  life- 
line to  the  front  line.  And  all  along  the  line— with 
Odis  Hare  {at  the  controls  of  the  giant  ditcher,  left) 
. . .  with  pipe  spacer  Earl  Baker  and  welder  "Abe" 
Willis  (below) . . .  the  cigarette  is  Camel. 


The  favorite  cigarette  with  men 

in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and 

the  Coast  Guard  is  Camel 

fased  on  actual  sales  records  in  Post  Exchanges, 
Sales  Commissaries,  Ship's  Service  Stores, 
Ship's  Stores,  and  Canteens.) 


•  When  Foreman  A.  G.  Hobson  (left, 
circle)  talks  about  "taste"  and  "throat" 
— and  when  the  man  in  uniform 
with  him  says:  "Camels  suit  me  to 
a  "T'"— there's  a  tip  in  their  words 
for  you.  Try  Camels  yourself — 
let  your  own  throat  and  taste 
decide  for  themselves. 


The  TZone 


How  long  since  you've  smoked  a  Camel? 
Give  them  a  try  today.  Compare  them 
critically . . .  for  taste  . . .  for  your  throat 
. . .  for  your  "T-Zone."  That's  the  prov- 
ing ground  of  any  cigarette. 

On  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  mil- 
lions of  steady  Camel  smokers,  we  be- 
|eve  you  will  like  the  extra  flavor  that  only  Camel's  blend 
costlier  tobaccos  can  give.  We  believe  your  throat  will 
infirm    the    findings    of   other    Camel    smokers.    So   try 
aels  and  see  if  they  don't  suit  your  'T-Zone"  to  a  "T." 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company.  Wlnston-Salem.  N.  C. 
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S  please... 


we've  got  a  war  to  win 


Americans  are  sull  the  best  nourished  people  on  Earth — 
and  there's  a  reason.  Our  food  may  be  stretched  out  these  days 
to  share  with  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations,  but  thanks 
to  new  scientific  developments  in  animal  feeding,  our  feathered 
and  four-legged  armies  are  being  greatly  im- 
u^  ^Mmi^  proved  in  quality  and  propagation. 


^i- 


To  tiny  yeast  cells  goes  much  of  the  credit  for  the  improved  quality  of 
America's  Meat,  because  brewer's  yeast  is  the  source  of  the  vitamins  used 
to  fortify  feed  mixtures.  Now,  when  you  eat  meat  raised  on  vitamin- 
fortified  feeds,  you're  getting  nutrition  plus. 

*  *  * 

Anheuser-Busch  is  America's  biggest  supplier  of  yeast  vitamins  for 
cattle  and  poultry  feeds.  Our  large-scale  production  of  natural  vita- 
mins is  another  achievement  that  resulted  from  years  of  research  and 
laboratory  work  in  producing  the  world's  most  popular  beer. 


BudiveisexL 


In  addition  to  supplying  the  armed  forces  with  glider  parts,  gun  turret  parts  and  foodstuffs, 
Anheuser-Busch  produces  materials  which  go  into  the  manufacture  of:  B  Complex  Vitamins 
Rubber  •  Aluminum  •  Munitions  •  Medicines  •  Hospital  Diets  •  Baby  Foods  «  Bread 
and  Other  Bakery  Products   •    Batteries   •   Paper   «    Soap   and  Textiles  —  to   name  a  few. 
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JNCLE'^S 
ilEBOX 

rPRANK  DUFRESNE 


3e,  seal,  caribou  and  frozen 
n  are  in  favor,  as  Alaskans 
n  again  to  live  on  the  coun- 
^hen  the  war  limits  imports 


TjE  CALLED  the  place  "Igluruk— 
H  ice  cellar;  cave  where  food  is 
J  stored." 

smbled  in  his  wake  through  deep 

V  down  into  a  black  tunnel  to  the 

-und  chamber  carved  out  of  solid 

ih  chattering  after  two  days  in 

cold,  I  clung  grimly  to  Pursuk's 

rka  and  hoped  his  subway  pantry 

lilled.   Nothing  fancy,  of  course 

that  bleak  stretch  of  Arctic  coast; 

lething  to  fight  off  that  creeping 


';'s  broad,  bronzed  Eskimo  face 

I  into  a  huge,  toothy  grin  as  he 

vooden  plug  from  a  sealskin  poke 

red   out  a   ram's-horn   ladle  of 

laid  over  which  hung  an  odor 

5  ;Lida  and  long-dead  cats. 

)ak  it,"  he  said;  "pukmummy  you 

pd." 

T^faned  the  palate.  It  kept  climbing 

ouncing  around  until  I  could  peg 

.  I  with  a  hastily  chewed  chunk  of 

k  whale   skin — the   Eskimo's   highly 

muktuk.   In  a  few  moments,  with 

tickling  sensations  in  my  stomach 

ireren't  funny,  I  began  to  thaw  from 

ter  out — and  fast.   Drops  of  sweat 

d  on  my  forehead.  The  stupor  that 

lanies  near-freezing  left  me;  inter- 

fe  returned. 

)unded  by  walls  of  ice  and  gro- 
Y  frozen  objects  dimly  outlined  in 
>king  rays  of  a  seal-oil  lamp,  I  took 
look  at  an  Eskimo's  icebox.  Like 
aturally  refrigerated  caves  in  north- 
laska,  it  was  made  by  tearing  away 
1  matting  of  vegetation  and  chip- 
it  a  storage  room  in  permanently 
ground.  Like  the  others,  it  was 
ith  slabs  of  whale,  seal,  walrus  and 
ear  meat,  mounds  of  eider  ducks, 
Dolly  Varden  trout,  all  frozen  hard, 
the  seal  oil  refused  to  freeze.  This 
lelling  stuff  is  the  staff  of  life  to  an 
It  is  made  by  filling  a  sealskin 
ill  of  blubber,  then  letting  nature 
I  course.  It  is  concentrated  vita- 
i  swig  of  it  will  start  a  fire  in  the 
system  quicker  than  a  drink  of 


that  these  cold-weather  citizens  are 
self-sustaining.    Even   the   most 
Bering  Sea  Eskimo  has  come  to 
to  some  extent  on  certain  "white- 
rub" — flour,   sugar,   milk,   tea,   to 
few  items.  But  today,  when  every 
>nnd  steamer  is  needed  to  provision 
tned  Forces  in  lonely  Arctic  out- 
he  Eskimo  is  doing  his  part  to  re- 
le  white  man's   burden.    The  ice 
that  meant  the  difference  between 
1  death  to  his  ancestors  have  sud- 
»ecome  vitally  important  again. 
ive  the  high-pole  caches  of  the  in- 
Fndians  and  white  settlers.  You  see 
'  ds  of  these  toy  log  cabins — raised 
-et  off  the  ground  to  keep  out 
ig     bears     and     wolverines — all 
the  Yukon  and  Tanana  valleys, 
eep  things  cold  and  dry. 
le  wild  headwaters  of  the  Kusko- 
ver,  Old-timer  Andy  Berg's  cache 
-;d  high  with  bone-hard  cuts  of 


From  a  cache  of  frozen  fish  and 
meats,  the  Aleut  girl  above  dis- 
plays a  dried  salmon.  The  ptarmi- 
gan at  right  is  a  rarity  (at  six 
dollars  a  brace)  in  New  York,  but 
is  a  familiar  part  of  the  game  ani- 
mal and  bird  supply  of  Alaska's 
72,000     self-sustaining     citizens 


frozen  moose  and  caribou,  bales  of  dried 
salmon  and  sacks  of  frozen  whitefish.  His 
wife  Sarah  has  filled  her  preciously 
guarded  preserving  jars  with  wild  blue- 
berries, cranberries  and  produce  from  the 
garden  patch. 

Downriver  sixty  miles  is  the  trading 
post  where  Andy  picks  up  a  few  pounds 
of  staples,  mostly  dried  stuff.  He's  buying 
fewer  pounds  than  ever  from  the  "Out- 
side." In  his  own  little  way  he's  doing 
what  he  can  to  make  space  on  the  boats. 

Wild  Came  in  Abundance 

Alaskans  have  always  lived  off  the  coun- 
try, more  or  less.  Now,  when  cold-storage 
shipping  is  under  heavy  strain  to  sustain  a 
military  force,  they  realize  it  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever  that  they  gather  and 
store  some  of  their  own  meat  and  fish.  In 
the  past  year,  the  eighteen  thousand  fam- 
ilies that  make  up  Alaska's  normal  popu- 
lation each  harvested  an  average  of  136 
pounds  of  game  animals  and  birds. 

Among  them,  they  shared  876,000 
pounds  of  moose  meat,  554,000  pounds 
of  caribou,  535,000  pounds  of  venison, 
and  83,000  pounds  of  mountain  sheep  and 
goats.  They  did  all  right  on  poultry,  too: 
252,000  pounds  of  wild  ducks  and  geese, 
65,000  pounds  of  ptarmigan  (a  similar 
bird,  Scotch  grouse,  has  brought  six  dol- 
lars a  brace  on  the  New  York  market), 
and  35,000  pounds  of  ruffed,  sharp-tailed 
and  spruce  grouse — all  dressed-for-the-ta- 
ble  weights — a  total  of  about  two  and  a 
half  million  pounds  of  wild-game  meats. 

But  the  Eskimos  and  sourdoughs  back 
in  the  bush  aren't  the  only  ones  who  are 
taking  care  of  their  meat  supply  during 
the  emergency.  The  dozen  smallish  cities 
between  Ketchikan  on  the  southeast  coast 
and  Fairbanks  in  the  center  of  the  Ter- 
ritory account  for  more  than  half  of 
Alaska's  seventy-two  thousand  popula- 
tion. All  these  towns  are  within  easy  reach 
of  hunting  grounds,  as  you'll  reaUze  if  you 
take  a  look  at  the  private  lockers  in  the 
popular  community  iceboxes. 

And  there's  more  to  the  story.  The 
weights  of  wild  meats  are  more  than  dou- 
bled if  you  delve  into  the  less  tasty  but 
fully  as  nourishing  cuts  of  walrus,  whale, 
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seal,  bear,  beaver  and  muskrat.  The  na- 
tive folk  don't  mind  sinking  their  teeth  into 
these  odd  critters.  Neither  do  the  old  sour- 
doughs when  the  going  is  lean.  They'll 
tell  you  that  lynx  tastes  like  veal — well,  al- 
most; that  there  are  tougher  substances 
than  boiled  owls — polar-bear  tongues,  for 
instance.  Why,  you  can  slice  that  stuff  into 
strips  with  a  razor  blade — if  the  blade  is 
sharp — and  use  it  for  bootlaces.  But  un- 
less you're  desperately  hungry,  you  won't 
try  to  eat  it. 

Fishes — both  salt-  and  fresh-water  varie- 
ties— supply  an  even  greater  tonnage  of 
food.  The  Territory's  leading  industry  is 
the  packing  and  exporting  of  millions  of 
cans  of  salmon,  millions  of  pounds  of  hali- 
but, shiploads  of  crabs,  clams  and  shrimp, 
sent  annually  to  all  parts  of  the  Allied  and 
neutral  world;  and  still  there  is  plenty  for 
the  home  folks. 

Alaska  plans  to  maintain  this  valuable 
food  supply,  too.  The  cropping  of  Alaska's 
fish  and  wild  Ufe  is  being  held  safely  within 
the  expected  natural  increase.  Contrary  to 
general  opinion  the  Territory  is  not  over- 
run with  big  game.  Herds  are  widely 
scattered  over  vast  areas;  predators  plague 


them;  the  rate  of  increase  is  slower  than  in 
more  temperate  climates,  and  the  winter 
death  rate  is  higher. 

Real  Alaskans  want  their  game  laws 
strict — and  strictly  enforced.  They  know 
that  the  after-the-war  population  is  going 
to  be  larger.  They  know  that  as  newcom- 
ers spread  through  the  country  their  own 
take  of  wild  life  will  fall.  So  they  want  to 
hold  onto  their  breeding  stock  as  long  as 
possible. 

So-called  "sport  hunting"  is  out  for  the 
duration.  No  killing  just  to  hang  a  pair 
of  horns  over  the  fireplace;  no  shooting 
down  of  big  game  for  a  momentary  thrill. 
Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  generally 
appreciate  the  situation.  They  realize  they 
are  serving  on  one  of  the  few  fronts  where 
the  inhabitants  are  furnishing  a  good  part 
of  their  protein  rations. 

It's  not  big.  The  figures  are  modest 
enough.  It's  more  the  principle  of  the 
thing — that  there  is  a  little  corner  of  the 
earth  where  local  folks  are  helping  them- 
selves out  of  what  could  be  a  bad  spot. 
They're  not  self-supporting  by  long  odds. 
They  still  need  help  from  the  "Outside," 
and  they're  getting  it. 
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A  Kansas  girl  steps  out  of  a 
lifetime  of  blindness  and  tells 
you  of  the  endless  surprise  and 
the  breathless  beauty  of  your 
commonplace  world  of  sight 


THE  blind  are  happy  people.  If  you 
have  ever  mixed  with  them,  you 
have  noticed  that.    Yet  they  know 
there  is  a  world  they  are  missing. 

You  may  have  wondered  what  it  would 
be  like  to  be  blind  and  then  suddenly  to 
discover  the  world  of  light  and  color  and 
motion  that  sighted  people  take  for 
granted. 

I  recently  spent  some  days  with  an  at- 
tractive and  mentally  alert  college  girl  who 
was  blind  for  the  first  21  years  of  her  life 
but  who,  since  Christmas,  has  been  able 
to  see.  She  is  LaDean  Sage,  a  junior  at 
Kansas  State  College  at  Manhattan.   She 


is  an  official  college  radio  broadcaster,  a 
B-plus  student,  and  belongs  to  an  honor 
society  whose  membership  is  based  on 
scholarship,  ability  and,  initiative. 

She  told  me  about  her  childhood  as  we 
sat  in  a  dormitory  reception  room. 

"I  never  had  the  sUghtest  conception 
of  what  it  meant  to  see,"  she  said,  "but  I 
did  have  fun!  I  became  a  good  rope 
jumper  by  the  time  I  was  six.  I  could  play 
hide-and-seek  with  the  best  of  the  kids. 
I  located  them  by  their  breathing;  and  I 
was  rated  a  whiz  at  roller  skating.  I  could 
even  ride  a  bike." 

When  LaDean  was  old  enough  to  start 
her  education,  she  was  sent  away  to  the 
Kansas  School  for  the  Blind,  only  a  few 
miles  from  her  home.  Here  she  plunged 
into  everything  they  had  to  offer — read- 
ing and  writing  in  Braille,  even  learning  to 
pen  ordinary  script  and  operate  a  type- 
writer. 

She  also  got  a  substantial  dose  of  do- 
mestic training.    She  could  cut  and   fit 


her  own  clothes  so  well  that  her  outfits 
looked  custom-tailored.  The  kitchen  drew 
her  like  a  magnet,  and  she  became  adept 
at  making  biscuits  and  pies  and  at  roast- 
ing meat.  She  also  learned  to  dance. 

"How  old  were  you,"  I  asked  her,  "be- 
fore you  really  comprehended  that  you 
were  blind?" 

"Well,  I  was  twelve  or  thirteen  before 
I  fully  realized  I  was  different  from  most 
other  people,"  she  said.  "I  didn't  know 
what  they  meant  when  they  talked  about 
blindness,  but  I  did  understand  that  out 
there  somewhere  was  a  mysterious,  inde- 
finable something  called  a  world  of  vision. 

"I  heard  people  talk  about  lights  and 
colors,  about  shades  and  tints;  I  hadn't  the 
faintest  conception  of  what  they  were  dis- 
cussing, but  I  thought  it  was  something 
mighty  nice.  Although  I  often  speculated 
what  sight  could  be  like,  the  fact  that  I 
didn't  have  any  didn't  worry  me." 

About  a  year  ago,  LaDean  told  me,  she 
had  a  strange  sensation  of  something  she 


Blind  from  birth  for  twenty-one  yea._ 
now  able  to  see,  LaDean  Sage  smil^ 
surprise  as  her  sensitive  hands  tel 
that    the    object    she    failed    to   idel 
visually  is  her  familiar  old  Braille 


could  not  describe  floating  before  hfl 
was  ghostly  and  unreal.  She  couldn 
it  in  with  any  of  her  faculties.  She  thci 
at  first  that  wishful  thinking  was  givini 
a  new  mental  concept  of  sight.  But  itl 
recurring,  and  she  noticed  that  wheif 
turned  her  face  toward  the  sun,  an  u^ 
foreign  impression  registered  in  her 

Her  doctors  in  Kansas  City  ascrit 
blindness  from  birth  to  a  completell 
rested  development  of  the  retinas  off 
eyes.  No  congenital  element  appa 
was  involved,  because  there  is  no  fd 
record  of  blindness.  There  was  no  f 
dent  at  birth. 

I  have  talked  to  specialists  who  sajl 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  retina  oi 
eye  to  be  so  affected,  at  least  partially 
for  both  retinas  to  be  100  per  ce 
rested   is  extremely  rare.     A  proB 
ophthalmologist  said  he  had  never  '. 
of  a  similar  case. 

The  Miracle  of  Sight 

The  exact  cause  is  not  clear;  nor  il 
reason  for  the  belated  development.  SI 
times  adolescence  activates  it,  but  iij 
Dean's  case,  it  is  a  mystery.    Hov 
the  authorities  expect  her  recovery  of 
to  be  permanent. 

When,  around  last  Christmas,  It  wasi 
for  a  periodic  checkup,  one  of  k| 
City's  best  specialists  examined  her 
— a  man  who  turned  out  to  be  a  pri| 
as  well.  He  had  examined  her  eyes 
she  was  four  and  had  remarked,  "(I 
back  and  see  me  when  you  are  grcl 
He  fitted  her  with  heavy  lenses! 
kind  that  look  to  a  layman  to  be  J 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  dl 
then  put  up  a  card  with  a  large  f 
A." 

"Why— why— "     the     girl     a 

shouted.  "It  must  be  I'm  seeins] 

"How  did  you  feel  when  you  rei 

you  could  see?"  I  asked  LaDed 

"I  was  terribly  excited,  and  I  ah 

afraid.    I  had  suddenly  entei| 

strange  world,  and  a  sort  of  he 

feeling  came  over  me,  that  I 

had  had  before.   I  wouldn't 

started  for  home  wearing 

glasses  for  anything  in  the  wi' 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"I  took  them  off  and  trusted  t 

blindness  to  get  back  home  safely.  1 

I  put  them  on  again  and  turned  my 

toward  my  mother.  I  didn't  know  w 

went  to  the.  clinic  that  I  was  going  to 

the  miracle  of  sight;  neither,  of  c< 

did   Mother.    But  I  decided  to  su 

her — and  I  sure  did,  as  well  as  su 

myself.  A  strange,  Gargantuan,  terr 

figure  loomed  before  me. 

"I  sort  of  jumped  when  I  looked  ; 
mother.  I  took  off  the  glasses,  movec 
to  her  and  rapidly  ran  my  hand  ov« 
face.  Then  I  stepped  back,  put  o: 
glasses  again,  and  half  shouted  a1 
'Yes,  it's  you.  Mother!  You're  beai 
but  you're  as  big  as  a  barn.' 

"I  really  hadn't  the  slightest  noti' 
that  measurement,"  LaDean  told 
"never  having  seen  or  felt  the  side 
barn,  but  I  did  know  that  the  coeds 
the  expression  to  indicate  som< 
supercolossal — and  Mother  really  die 
big  to  me." 

The  enormity  of  everything  was 
ably  the  greatest  surprise  of  all  t 
girl.  She  is  unable  to  explain  ho^ 
concept  of  size  was  entirely  out  o 
with  actuality.  The  same  general  id 
bigness  applied  to  everything.  Fc 
stance: 

(Continued  on  page  69J 
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OTHER   REASON    FOR   COOD/VeAR    LEADERSHIP 


They  say  "Whoa!"  to  25  tons  of  flying  dynamite 


lEN  you're  landing  a  heavy  bomber  at 
Lundred  miles  an  hour  .  .  .  and  have 
fifteen  seconds  from  the  moment  your 
els  first  touch  the  ground  until  you  reach 
far  end  of  the  field  (and  trouble)  .  .  . 
like  to  know  that  your  plane  is  equipped 
»  brakes  that  will  HOLD. 

especially  if  you're  making  an  emergency 
ding,  and  your  plane  is  loaded  with  a  full 
;o  of  fidgety  "block  busters." 

•  •  • 

Ugning  brakes  for  one  of  today's  high- 
led,  four-engined  bombers  is,  as  ypu 
^ht  imagine,  quite  a  problem. 


For  one  thing,  there's  the  matter  of  ab- 
sorbing some  millions  of  foot-pounds  of 
energy  practically  instantaneously.  Then 
there's  the  job  of  keeping  the  brake  metals 
from  tearing  themselves  to  pieces  under  the 
terrific  temperatures  which  are  generated. 

This  tough  problem  was  placed  before 
Goodyear  engineers  —  and  the  Hydraulic 
Disc  type  of  brake  resulted.  Wholly  orig- 
inal in  concept,  and  providing  maximum 
braking  efficiency,  this  Goodyear  brake  is 
now  standard  equipment  on  many  of  the 
heavy  bombers  which  are  carrying  destruc- 
tion to  America's  enemies  all  over  the  world. 


A  pioneer  in  rubber,  Goodyear  spans  the  field 
of  transportation  —  from  rubber  heels  and 
tires  to  brakes  and  aircraft.  Working  for 
America- at- war  today  will  mean  better 
products    for    America -at -peace    tomorrow. 


GOOD>#YEAR 


THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUP 


\ 


A  Kansas  girl  steps  out  of  a 
lifetime  of  blindness  and  tells 
you  of  the  endless  surprise  and 
the  breathless  beauty  of  your 
commonplace  world  of  sight 


THE  blind  are  happy  people.  If  you 
have  ever  mixed  with  them,  you 
have  noticed  that.    Yet  they  know 
there  is  a  world  they  are  missing. 

You  may  have  wondered  what  it  would 
be  like  to  be  blind  and  then  suddenly  lo 
discover  the  world  of  light  and  color  and 
motion  that  sighted  people  take  for 
granted. 

I  recently  spent  some  days  with  an  at- 
tractive and  mentally  alert  college  girl  who 
was  blind  for  the  first  21  years  of  her  life 
but  who,  since  Christmas,  has  been  able 
to  see.  She  is  LaDean  Sage,  a  junior  at 
Kansas  State  College  at  Manhattan.  She 


is  an  official  college  radio  broadcaster,  a 
B-plus  student,  and  belongs  to  an  honor 
society  whose  membership  is  based  on 
scholarship,  ability  and.  initiative. 

She  told  me  about  her  childhood  as  we 
sat  in  a  dormitory  reception  room. 

"I  never  had  the  slightest  conception 
of  what  it  meant  to  see,"  she  said,  "but  I 
did  have  fun!  I  became  a  good  rope 
jumper  by  the  time  I  was  six.  I  could  play 
hide-and-seek  with  the  best  of  the  kids. 
I  located  them  by  tlieir  breathing;  and  I 
was  rated  a  whiz  at  roller  skating.  I  could 
even  ride  a  bike." 

When  LaDean  was  old  enough  to  start 
her  education,  she  was  sent  away  to  the 
Kansas  School  for  the  Blind,  only  a  few 
miles  from  her  home.  Here  she  plunged 
into  everything  they  had  to  offer — read- 
ing and  writing  in  Braille,  even  learning  to 
pen  ordinary  script  and  operate  a  type- 
writer. 

She  also  got  a  substantial  dose  of  do- 
mestic training.    She  could  cut  and   fit 


her  own  clothes  so  well  that  her  outfits 
looked  custom-tailored.  The  kitchen  drew 
her  like  a  magnet,  and  she  became  adept 
at  making  biscuits  and  pies  and  at  roast- 
ing meat.  She  also  learned  to  dance. 

"How  old  were  you,"  I  asked  her,  "be- 
fore you  really  comprehended  that  you 
were  blind?" 

"Well,  I  was  twelve  or  thirteen  before 
I  fully  realized  I  was  different  from  most 
other  people,"  she  said.  "I  didn't  know 
what  they  meant  when  they  talked  about 
blindness,  but  I  did  understand  that  out 
there  somewhere  was  a  mysterious,  inde- 
finable something  called  a  world  of  vision. 

"I  heard  people  talk  about  lights  and 
colors,  about  shades  and  tints;  I  hadn't  the 
faintest  conception  of  what  they  were  dis- 
cussing, but  I  thought  it  was  something 
mighty  nice.  Although  I  often  speculated 
what  sight  could  be  like,  the  fact  that  I 
didn't  have  any  didn't  worry  me." 

About  a  year  ago,  LaDean  told  me,  she 
had  a  strange  sensation  of  something  she 


Blind  from  birth  for  twenty-one  yea 
now  able  to  see,  LaDean  Sage  smil| 
surprise  as  her  sensitive  hands  teL 
that    the    object    she   failed    to   ide 
visually  is  her  familiar  old  Braille 


could  not  describe  floating  before  hq 
was  ghostly  and  unreal.  She  couldi, 
it  in  with  any  of  her  faculties.  She  the 
at  first  that  wishful  thinking  was  givit, 
a  new  mental  concept  of  sight.  But  w 
recurring,  and  she  noticed  that  whe_ 
turned  her  face  toward  the  sun,  an  u| 
foreign  impression  registered  in  her 

Her  doctors  in  Kansas  City  ascrit 
bhndness  from  birth  to  a  complete! 
rested  development  of  the  retinas  ofl 
eyes.  No  congenital  element  appail 
was  involved,  because  there  is  no  fJ 
record  of  blindness.  There  was  no  I 
dent  at  birth. 

I  have  talked  to  specialists  who  sal 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  retina  o1 
eye  to  be  so  affected,  at  least  partiall) 
for  both  retinas  to  be  100  per  cci 
rested  is  extremely  rare.  A  proE 
ophthalmologist  said  he  had  never  '. 
of  a  similar  case. 

The  Miracle  of  Sight 

The  exact  cause  is  not  clear;  nor 
reason  for  the  belated  development.  I 
times  adolescence  activates  it,  but  i:| 
Dean's  case,  it  is  a  mystery.    Hov 
the  authorities  expect  her  recovery  o^ 
to  be  permanent. 

When,  around  last  Christmas,  It  wasi 

for  a  periodic  checkup,  one  of  Kl 

City's  best  specialists  examined  heil 

— a  man  who  turned  out  to  be  a  prl 

as  well.  He  had  examined  her  eyes  f 

she  was  four  and  had  remarked,  "\ 

back  and  see  me  when  you  are  grJ 

He  fitted  her  with  heavy  lenses| 

kind  that  look  to  a  layman  to  be 

a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  cl 

then  put  up  a  card  with  a  large  f 

A." 

"Why— why— "     the     girl     al 
shouted.  "It  must  be  I'm  seein}| 
"How  did  you  feel  when  you  re 
you  could  see?"  I  asked  LaDe; 
"I  was  terribly  excited,  and  I  al 
afraid.    I  had  suddenly  entel 
strange  world,  and  a  sort  of  he] 
feeling  came  over  me,  that  I 
had  had  before.   I  wouldn't 
started   for  home  wearing 
glasses  for  anything  in  the  w 
"What  did  you  do?" 
"I  took  them  off  and  trusted  t 
blindness  to  get  back  home  safely. 
I  put  them  on  again  and  turned  m^ 
toward  my  mother.  I  didn't  know  v 
went  to  the  clinic  that  I  was  going  tc 
the  miracle  of  sight;  neither,  of  c 
did   Mother.    But  I  decided  to  su 
her — and  I  sure  did,  as  well  as  su 
myself.  A  strange.  Gargantuan,  tenj 
figure  loomed  before  me. 

"I  sort  of  jumped  when  I  looked 
mother.  I  took  off  the  glasses,  move< 
to  her  and  rapidly  ran  my  hand  ov 
face.  Then  I  stepped  back,  put  0| 
glasses  again,  and  half  shouted  a 
'Yes,  it's  you.  Mother!  You're  bea 
but  you're  as  big  as  a  barn.' 

"I  really  hadn't  the  slightest  noti 
that  measurement,"  LaDean  tolc 
"never  having  seen  or  felt  the  sidt 
barn,  but  I  did  know  that  the  coed 
the  expression  to  indicate  somi 
supercolossal — and  Mother  really  di< 
big  to  me." 

The  enormity  of  everything  was 
ably  the  greatest  surprise  of  all  1 
girl.  She  is  unable  to  explain  ho" 
concept  of  size  was  entirely  out  c 
with  actuality.  The  same  general  i( 
bigness  applied  to  everything.  F< 
stance  : 

(Continued  on  page  69^ 
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They  say  ''Whoa!"  to  25  tons  of  flying  dynamite 


OTHER    REASON    FOR    GOOD/VeAR    LEADERSHIP 


SEN  you're  landing  a  heavy  bomber  at 

Lundred  miles  an  hour  .  .  .  and  have 
fifteen  seconds  from  the  moment  your 

^Is  first  touch  the  ground  until  you  reach 

far  end  of  the  field  (and  trouble)  .  .  . 

I  like  to  know  that  your  plane  is  equipped 

h  brakes  that  will  HOLD. 

especially  if  you're  making  an  emergency 
ai  ding,  and  your  plane  is  loaded  with  a  full 
J^  go  of  fidgety  "block  busters." 
n  •  .  . 

f  iigning  brakes  for  one  of  today's  high- 
|kd,    four-engined    bombers   is,    as    ypu 
;ht  imagine,  quite  a  problem. 


For  one  thing,  there's  the  matter  of  ab- 
sorbing some  millions  of  foot-pounds  of 
energy  practically  instantaneously.  Then 
there's  the  job  of  keeping  the  brake  metals 
from  tearing  themselves  to  pieces  under  the 
terrific  temperatures  which  are  generated. 

This  tough  problem  was  placed  before 
Goodyear  engineers  —  and  the  Hydraulic 
Disc  type  of  brake  resulted.  Wholly  orig- 
inal in  concept,  and  providing  maximum 
braking  efficiency,  this  Goodyear  brake  is 
now  standard  equipment  on  many  of  the 
heavy  bombers  which  are  carrying  destruc- 
tion to  America's  enemies  all  over  the  world. 


A  pioneer  in  rubber^  Goodyear  spans  the  field 
of  transportation  —  from  rubber  heels  and 
tires  to  brakes  and  aircraft.  Working  for 
America-at-war  today  will  mean  better 
products    for    America -at -peace    tomorrow. 
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THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 
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RADIOPHOroS    FROM    CHUKOKIHS 

"From  the  cowcatcher  to  the  last  car, 
the  train  was  literally  encrusted  with 
humanity.  People  overflowed  its 
sides,  huddled  together  on  the  slip- 
pery roofs,  lined  the  catwalk  of  the 
engine,  rode  the  rods,  sat  on  couplings" 


AFTER  a  month's  trip  through  the 
A\  Honan  famine  area,  what  I  saw 
JL  Jl  there  now  seems  appallingly  un- 
believable— like  some  fantastic  nightmare 
from  which  I've  not  yet  fully  awakened. 
I  saw  roads  and  trains  packed  with 
half-clothed,  half -starved  refugees  in  a 
mass  exodus  already  numbering  over  three 
million.  I  saw  the  staring,  deep-sunk  eyes 
and  shriveled  skins  of  the  dead  and  dying 
who  had  fallen  by  the  wayside.  I  saw 
abandoned  babies,  deserted  villages  and 
miles  on  end  of  trees  which  had  been 
stripped  of  their  bark.  The  bark  had  been 

SO 


eaten  by  those  too  weak  to  join  the  trek 
for  food  and  who  were  now  silently  dying 
in  their  beds  or  sitting  on  doorsteps  gazing 
vacantly  and  waiting  for  their  hopeless,  in- 
evitable end. 

It  was  a  stark  tragic  picture  of  perhaps 
the  worst  famine  in  China's  recorded  his- 
tory, affecting  more  than  twenty  millions. 
Of  these,  according  to  Provincial  Gover- 
nor Li,  "Millions  are  absolutely  indigent 
and  will  die  unless  adequate  and  speedy 
help  arrives." 

This  famine  of  Honan,  which  is  geo- 
graphically China's  Ohio,  isn't  a  new  story. 
It's  something  that  has  been  snowballing 
since  Honan's  wheat  crop  was  scourged 
last  fall  by  locusts  and  rabbits  which  ate 
the  stunted  shoots  struggling  through  the 
parched,  cracked  loess  soil  of  the  other- 
wise fertile  Yellow  River  valley.  The 
blighted  area  was  approximately  20,000 
square  miles,  covering  68  hsiens  (counties) 


in  unoccupied  Honan,  with  the  worst  af- 
flicted districts  those  that  border  on  the 
Yellow  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Cheng- 
chow.  Only  fragmentary  information  is 
obtainable  from  45  hsiens  in  occupied 
Honan  across  the  river,  where  conditions 
are  reportedly  even  worse. 

To  reach  the  famine  area  necessitated 
a  thousand-odd  miles  of  travel  by  plane, 
bus,  truck,  train,  handcar  and  horseback. 
From  Chungking  I  flew  to  Parchi,  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Lunghai  railroad. 
From  Parchi,  the  Lunghai  railroad  main- 
tains regular  service  to  Lo-yang,  Honan, 
except  for  a  75-mile  section  running  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  Yellow  River,  which 
is  within  rifle  and  artillery  range  of  the 
Japs  entrenched  just  across. 

At  early  dawn,  I  arrived  at  the  tiny  sta- 
tion of  Tungchuatien  where  a  handcar 
with  a  four-man  crew  provided  by  the 
Lunghai  railroad  met  me  to  take  me  across 


the  break.   We  had  to  wait  for  a  fre| 
train  from  the  east,  one  of  those  w 
regularly    run    the    gantlet    of    the 
guns.  Presently  I  heard  a  whistle,  and 
freight  train  puffed  up  to  a  screeching ! 

Speechless,  I  stared  at  it.  From  its  jj 
catcher  to  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  i| 
it  was  literally  encrusted  with  huma 
They  huddled  together  on  slippery 
roofs — men,  women,  children,  boxes, 
dies,  pots,  pans,  plows,  wheelbarrow* 
ajumble.  They  overflowed  its  sides,  h 
ing  on  precariously.  They  were  jam 
in  between  cars,  sitting  on  coupling, 
underneath,  riding  the  rods.  They  l| 
the  catwalk  of  the  engine,  leaning  dfi 
to  the  hot  boiler  as  they  dared,  witj 
actually  touching  it. 

It  was  cold,  and  few  dared  to  shut 
eyes  lest  they  freeze  in  their  sleep  or 
numbed  hands  loosen  their  grips.  I 
told  that  during  the  cold  winter  mc 
not  a  single  train  ended  its  westward 
without  at  least  a  dozen  or  more  Ch 
being  frozen  to  death,  and  while  the  v 
of  the  winter  weather  was  already  ov 
was  still  bitter  cold  at  night  riding  ii 
open  on  top  of  a  speeding  train. 

I  marveled  at  how  quiet  the  Ch 
were,  though  there  must  have  been  : 
to  2,000  of  them.  I  walked  slowly  c 
the  hne  of  cars  and  looked  at  blank,  si 
fied  faces,  quivering  lips  and  shiv 
bodies  until  I  too  began  to  shiver,  thi 
I  was  warmly  clad. 

The  whistle  screamed,  and  cars  j' 
forward  on  the  journey  to  promised 
and  warmth — to  life  itself. 

When  the  line  eastward  cleare 
boarded  the  handcar.  We'd  gone  oi 
few  miles  when  we  saw  a  man  draj 
himself  from  the  tracks.  As  he  got 
saw  a  trail  of  blood  from  the  track  ti 
mangled  flesh  and  bones  of  his  right 
He  had  fallen  from  the  train  that  hac 
passed,  and  his  left  leg  was  almost 
pletely  severed  at  the  hip.  He  was 
alive,  though  bleeding  badly. 

He  told  us  he  had  been  hanging  0 
side  of  the  train  and  fell  off  when  his  l 
began  to  freeze.  We  gave  him  some 
to  deaden  the  pain,  then  rushed  ahe; 
the  next  station  to  send  back  aid,  h< 
he'd  live  until  they  could  get  him  ba 
Sian  for  proper  surgical  attention. 

Some  miles  farther  on,  we  came  a 
another  man  who  had  lived  througl 
years  of  unceasing  bombardment 
Jap  artillery,  which  had  been  firii 
point-blank  range  from  positions  o: 
hilltops  just  across  the  river.  I  n 
felt  hke  a  sitting  duck,  brazenly  jo 
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Wise  Rhymes 


'»•  for  These  Times 


•  Here's  Douglaston  Drake, 
Who  had  saved  for  the  sake 

.   Of  a  boat  that  had  taken  his  eye. 
But  his  old  one  (with  mending) 
Has  saved  him  that  spending  — 
So  he  buys  all  the  Bonds  he  can  buy ! 


And  his  "ducky"  young  wife, 

Every  day  of  her  life, 

Makes  her  housekeeping  money  do  more , 

By  stretching  each  penny 

She  saves  a  great  many 

For  Stamps  that  help  pay  for  the  war. 


""^^^ 
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By  sensible  saving 

They  know  they  are  paving 

The  way  to  a  swell  buy- and -buy. 

Give  your  nation  your  best 

While  you  feather  your  nest 

With  more  Stamps  and  more  Bonds  in  July! 


BE 
WISE! 


eir 


^^S^ 

n 

KEEP  'EM 

FLYING! 

^ 

BUY  WAR 

BONDS 

1 
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^  When  she's  gol  you 
cutting  up  like  this... 


When  you're  really 
cut  out  for  this . . .  i» 


♦  TRY  THIS 


\ 


.^re^^^. 


If  your  dealer  doesn't  have  your  favorite 
LIFE  SAVERS  flavor,  please  be  patient .  .  . 
it  is  because  the  shipment  he  would  have 
received  has  gone  to  the  Army,  and  Navy. 


along  in  plain  view  of  the  enemy,  an  easy 
target  for  any  expert  rifleman. 

Soon,  however,  I  forgot  my  own  ex- 
posure as  I  watched  a  stream  of  refugees 
plodding  along  the  tracks  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see.  Only  a  comparative  few  could 
crowd  aboard  trains,  and  most  of  the  oth- 
ers just  walked.  Some  pushed  wheelbar- 
rows piled  high  with  bedding,  an  iron 
kettle,  perhaps  a  plow,  on  one  side,  and  a 
baby  strapped  on  the  other  side  for  bal- 
ance. The  wife  and  other  children  strained 
at  the  lead  ropes.  Others  carried  burdens 
suspended  from  the  ends  of  bamboo 
shoulder  poles,  with  beads  of  perspiration 
dropping  down  their  faces  despite  the 
morning's  chill. 

Old  women  with  bound  feet  hobbled 
along  in  the  yellow  dust,  carrying  a  walk- 
ing staff  in  one  hand  and  their  most  pre- 
cious family  heirloom,  such  as  an  alarm 
clock  or  teapot,  in  the  other.  Few  even 
bothered  to  turn  their  eyes  toward  us  as 
we  sped  along.  Haggard,  gaunt  faces,  set 
features  and  staring  eyes  bespoke  the  one 
thought  in  their  minds:  that  their  strength 
might  last  until  they  reached  the  blessed 
land  of  food. 

Two  more  trainloads  of  refugees  passed 
as  we  waited  on  sidings.  I  estimated  that 
between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand  refugees 
were  passing  this  point  daily.  How  many 
more  were  fleeing  southward  into  Hupeh, 
I  had  no  way  of  telling. 

Refugee  Trains  as  Targets 

Approaching  Linpao  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  break,  I  saw  hundreds  of  coolies 
building  a  twenty-foot  embankment  along 
the  tracks  to  shield  them  from  gunfire 
from  the  Jap  fort,  which  was  on  a  hilltop 
promontory  barely  four  hundred  yards 
across  the  river.  Jap  artillerymen  sadisti- 
cally used  the  refugee  trains  for  daily  tar- 
get practice.  According  to  railway  officials, 
however,  their  aim  was  notoriously  bad, 
though  they  had  occasionally  hit  a  train, 
causing  scores  of  casualties. 

I  entrained  again  at  Linpao  and  rode 
all  night  and  half  the  next  day  before  I 
arrived  at  Lo-yang,  the  former  provincial 
capital  and  once  the  ancient  capital  of 
imperial  China. 

Here  I  met  Monsignor  Thomas  Megan, 
from  Eldora,  Iowa.  He  gave  me  the  back- 
ground of  the  famine.  Bad  crops  in  1940 
and  1941  were  followed  by  a  worse  crop  in 
the  first  half  of  1942,  when  barely  one 
third  of  normal  was  harvested.  Peasants 
hopefully  looked  forward  to  the  fall  crop 
and  meanwhile  consumed  the  surpluses 
usually  carried  from  year  to  year.  When 
no  rain  fell  in  June,  July,  August  or  Sep- 
tember, it  was  already  clear  that  the  prov- 
ince faced  a  famine  of  the  utmost  severity 
unless  grain  was  brought  in  to  feed  the 
people. 

With  the  Japs  entrenched  on  the  north- 
ern, eastern  and  southern  borders  of  the 
province,  relief  could  be  expected  prin- 
cipally from  the  west,  where  the  crops  had 
been  fair  but  insufficient  to  feed  both  that 
section  and  Honan.  Moreover,  transporta- 
tion presented  a  considerable  problem, 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  war  front. 

Lo-yang  is  a  funnel  for  the  main  stream 
of  Honan's  exodus.  Here  refugees  regis- 
ter for  transportation  by  rail  to  the  west. 
Only  those  with  certificates  issued  by  their 
own  village  elders  or  local  magistrates  are 
eligible  for  transportation. 

These  refugees  are  given  twenty  ounces 
of  millet  plus  five  Chinese  dollars  (five 
cents  in  American  money)  for  the  journey. 
But  with  flour  selhng  around  twenty  dol- 
lars per  pound,  five  dollars  obviously 
won't  buy  much  food.  Before  they  left 
their  farms,  they  slaughtered  their  animals 
and  sold  their  implements  and  the  land 
itself,  which  brought  httle  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars  per  mu  (Chinese  acre) — 
enough  to  buy  ten  pounds  of  flour  whereas 
the  land  normally  raised  as  much  as  two 
hundred  pounds  per  mu. 


I  watched  them  at  the  station  boardi 
boxcars  and  flatcars  and  scrambling  o\ 
sacks  of  grain  piled  on  the  station  p|; 
form.  But  this  grain  was  for  the  soldie 
one  milUon  of  whom  were  quartered 
Honan. 

Without  waiting  for  relief  funds  fr( 
the  central  government,  Lo-yang  had 
up  a  soup  kitchen  serving  millet  gruel  (| 
ery  other  day  to  a  selected  five  thous 
Escorted  by  Lo-yang's  police  chief,  I 
ited  the  kitchen  and  watched  the  Une , 
by  a  huge  steaming  tub,  each  person 
ceiving  a  ladleful  which  was  poured  ii 
an  outstretched  kettle  or  cracked  jug.  Ea 
one  had  to  supply  his  own  receptacle,  a 
as  each  moved  away,  he  carefully 
or  scooped  with  his  finger  any  bit 
slopped  over  the  side  or  oozed  from 
crack. 

From  Lo-yang,  I   began  a  horsel 

tour  through  the  worst  affected  area, 

ing  a  circle  east  to  Chengchow,  then  soi 
through  Hsinchang,  Hsuchang,  and  i 
provincial  capital  of  Lushan  in 
Honan,  then  back  to  Lo-yang.  I 
suaded  Monsignor  Megan  to  join  me. 
perfect  command  of  the  language  and 
past  experience  made  him  invaluable  as 
interpreter  in  talking  to  the  refugees  fr< 
the  villages,  the  farmers  and  coolies, 
well  as  to  officials  along  the  route. 

I  left  Lo-yang  in  a  swirling  dust  stor 
Again  we  bucked  a  stream  of  refug 
pushing  wheelbarrows  whose  woo< 
wheels  screeched  like  protesting  pigs 
they  ground  into  ankle-deep  dust.  Th 
wheelbarrows  were  still  more  heavily 
den  with  belongings  which  their  own 
would  be  forced  to  sell  piecemeal  along 
way  for  subsistence  or  to  discard  a) 
gether  as  they  weakened  on  the  westw; 
trek. 

Soon  we  came  upon  the  first  of 
peasants  who  were  actually  debark 
trees.  Only  elm  bark,  which  is  powder 
then  baked,  is  edible.  "But  it  gives  us  v 
rible  bellyaches,"  one  man  said.  Tl 
also  ate  millet  husks,  straw,  sweet-pot 
vines,  and  green  slimy  weeds  raked 
from  stagnant  waters.  To  these,  they  adi 
ground-up  soapstone  to  give  the  prepa 
tions  body. 

At  the  army  camp  where  we  spent 
night,  an  officer  said  that  his  company  ' 
taking  care  of  thirty  abandoned  bab 
hiring  one  wet  nurse  for  every  five,  " 
cause  it  was  cheaper  to  feed  the  nurse  tl 
to  buy  milk  for  the  babies." 

Starvation's  Unburied  Dead 


to 
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As  we  approached  Chengchow,  coi 
tions  steadily  grew  worse.  Soon,  we  pas 
through  vfllage  after  village  that  was  c< 
pletely  deserted,  ghostly  in  silence.  Dc 
trenchlike  roads,  flanked  by  towering 
foot  loess  walls,  we  rode,  and  the  ho 
shied  from  stinking  unburied  bodies  wl 
increased  in  number  by  the  wayside. 

Rounding  one  bend,  we  saw  a  1 
eight-year-old  girl  sprawled  in  the  dus 
the  middle  of  the  road.  She  must  have 
lapsed  and  died  only  a  matter  of  h< 
before.  The  streams  of  refugees  me 
detoured  around  her;  none  had  yet  ti 
bled  to  push  her  body  to  the  roads| 
Overhead,  carrion  birds  circled  la; 
while  wild-eyed  dogs  ghoulishly  prov 
the  countryside. 

We  detoured  slightly  and  visited  fi 
lines  which,  barely  fifteen  miles  nortl 
Chengchow,  weaved  their  way  througj 
intricate  trench  system.  We  peered  thro 
a  loophole  in  an  advance  machine- 
post  at  Jappoe,  separated  from  us  t 
httle  gully  forty  yards  wide.  We  \ 
lucky,  for  hardly  had  we  gone  a  mil 
so  back  from  the  front  Unes  when 
regular  daily  skirmish  began,  and  th« 
was  filled  with  the  sound  of  sputte 
machine  guns  and  occasional  cannon 

In  the  gathering  dusk  on  the  outs) 
of  Chengchow.  two  old  people  lay  in 
dust  moaning,  their  overturned  wheel) 
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oviwith  a  few  scattered  belongings  tell- 
ig'  story  of  violence  and  robbery. 
'|y  orders  are  to  shoot  robbers,"  an 
rrt(  officer  told  us;  "yet  I  hate  to  do  it, 
amng  that  most  of  them  are  not  in- 
eritly  bad,  but  are  merely  driven   by 

ecisity."  

([engchow,  once  a  thriving  junction  of 
ieiunghai,  Peiping  and  Hankow  roads, 
.  rw  only  a  shadow  of  its  prewar  self.  I 
V  seen  it  when  more  than  180,000  peo- 
ed  there,  when  it  was  a  bustling,  busy 
center.   But  war  came  and  the  city 
i  mercilessly  bombed,   then  captured 
I  held  by  the  Japs  for  the  month  of 
:  her,  1941.   Now  that  the  famine  has 
only  a  comparative  handful  of  peo- 
;  left. 
l|tayed  with  Father  Henry  Frassinetti 
re  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  relief 
I    saw    the    distribution    of    one 
';nt  of  bran  purchased  with  Ameri- 
nd Canadian  relief  funds.    I  inter- 
J  Chengchow's  mandarin,  or  district 
rate,  who  said  that  unless  immediate 
vas  forthcoming,  nine  tenths  of  the 
c  of  Chengchow  county  would  die 
a  few  weeks,   although   he  curi- 
insisted  that  only  eight  people  at 
t  were  dying  daily  in  Chengchow 
icinity.  Yet  the  chief  of  police  offi- 
announced  that  180  had  died  on  the 
jse  New  Year's  Day. 

Horror  at  the  Mission  Gate 

V-  ourselves  saw  three  or  four  people 

T  dying  in  the  snow  every  time  we 

out  into  the  street.    Just  outside  of 

enission  gate,  I  saw  a  man  sprawled 

slush  of  the  gutter.  Weakly,  his  wife 

0  lift  him.  A  skeleton  of  a  child  who 

1  propped  up  against  the  curb  started 

ing,  then  keeled  over  and  plunged  its 

on  the  stone  pavement  sickeningly. 

\  ^voman  dropped   her   husband  and 

;  ped  up  the  child  again,  but  hardly  had 

one  back  to  lifting  her  husband  when 

hild  slid   down   again,   banging   its 

riead. 

'  e  Chengchow  relief  committee,  com- 

I  of  foreign  and  Chinese  mission  peo- 

e  complained   about   the   difficulty   of 

ang  United  China  Relief  money  go 

far  owing  to  the  low  rate  of  exchange 

ity  Chinese  for  one  American  dollar), 

!  food  prices  continued  to  rise  daily. 

38,  one  refugee  could  be  fed  for  three 

rs  a  month;  today  it  requires  a  mini- 

of  five  hundred  dollars  a  month. 

om  Chengchow  we  proceeded  south- 

,  paralleling  the  new  course  of  the 

)w  River,  which  forms  the  border  of 

pied  Honan.    The  snow  of  the  past 

days  had  melted   and   was  packed 
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down,  and  the  struggling  wheat  looked 
green  and  promising.  At  random  we 
stopped  and  talked  to  people  on  the  road. 

To  a  farmer  sitting  on  his  doorstep  we 
remarked,  "This  snow  will  insure  a  good 
crop,  won't  it?" 

Listlessly,  he  replied,  "Perhaps  so.  But 
will  we  live  to  eat  it?" 

"And  how  will  those  of  us  who  survive 
harvest  our  crop,"  said  another  farmer, 
"with  ourselves  so  weak,  our  young  ones 
gone  we  know  not  where,  our  animals  all 
slaughtered  and  our  implements  sold  or 
burnt  for  firewood?" 

Gloomily,  one  concluded,  "Before  this 
is  over,  two  out  of  three  of  us  will  die." 

At  Hsinchang  we  were  met  outside  the 
city  by  local  notables.  Dismounting,  we 
marched  along  and  reviewed  a  thousand 
more  of  the  city's  poorest  people  lined  up 
for  our  inspection.  The  city  was  plastered 
with  red  banners  heralding  the  coming  of 
war  and  calling  us.  The  Star  of  Hope. 
Some,  thinking  we  were  bringing  money- 
bags and  food,  dropped  in  the  dust  before 
us,  kowtowing,  groveling,  begging.  Our 
police  escort  cleared  them  away  while  we 
choked  inwardly  with  a  feeling  of  help- 
lessness. 

The  special  commissioner  for  a  political 
area  comprising  ten  counties  with  two  mil- 
lion population  said  that  more  than  half 
of  these  had  received  practically  no  aid 
and  were  absolutely  indigent. 

"They  face  certain  starvation,"  he 
added,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "We  need 
help  urgently  and  speedily  for  people  who 
are  hungry  and  at  the  end  of  their  wits 
and  resources." 

Everywhere  it  was  the  same  story,  as  I 
continued  southward.  One  official  said 
that  he  hoped  to  get  enough  relief  at  least 
to  save  youngsters  thirteen  to  fifteen,  add- 
ing that  he  had  little  or  no  hope  of  saving 
the  old  people.  Another  hoped  that  some- 
thing could  be  done  to  reduce  taxes.  A 
third  fear-d  that  every  grain  of  wheat  from 
the  comiiig  harvest  would  be  stolen  and 
eaten  long  before  it  ripened. 

From  Hsuchang,  I  swung  southwest  to 
Yeh-sien.  following  a  destroyed  highway. 
For  miles  on  end,  1  saw  elm  trees,  spaced 
ten  feet  apart  along  the  road,  stripped  of 
their  bark.  In  one  day  1  saw  three  babies 
abandoned  by  the  roadside.  What  could 
we  do?  We  could  only  hope  that  their 
mothers  were  somewhere  about,  watching 
until  they  were  sure  that  the  babies  were 
picked  up. 

Eventually  I  arrived  at  Lushan.  the  pro- 
vincial capital,  where  I  dined  with  the  gov- 
ernor. He  summed  up  the  famine  thus: 
"China  is  at  war.  This  is  a  time  of  emer- 
gency and  the  army  must  come  first." 
The  End 
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"This  is  partly  to  settle  a  score  with  the^ 
darned  mosquitoes  in  my  Victory  garden!" 


A  wren  victory 

You'll  ride  Safely  on 
Silent  Vacuum  Cups! 


When  Victory  permits,  your  Pennsyl- 
vania dealer  will  have  for  you  the 
safest  and  greatest  tire  the  world  has 
ever  known  .  .  .  the  first  really  different 
tire  in  a  generation  .  .  .  the  new  Penn- 
sylvania   Silent     Vacuum     Cup     Tire. 

Pennsylvania  will  always  be  known 
for  applying  the  vacuum  principle  in. 
the  tire  field — to  insure  safety. 

The  quietest,  easiest-running  tire  is  a 
smooth-tread  tire—but  of  course,  such 
a  tire  is  dangerous.  Most  tire  treads  are 
compromise  designs.  The  more  ridges 
and  cleats,  for  safety,  the  more  noise; 
the  fewer  ridges  and  cleats,  for  silence. 
the  less  protection  against  skidding. 


Pennsylvania  engineers  upset  the 
entire  current  principle  of  tread  design. 
The  tread  they  invented  r-o-l-l-s  like  a 
smooth  tire — but  "stops  on  a  dime."" 
Look  through  the  glass.  See  how  vac- 
uum cups  are  formed  to  assure  positive 
anti-skid  protection  by  holding  the  car 
safely  and  surely  in  its  tracks. 

A  plus  value  of  this  new  tire  design 
is  greatly  increased  mileage  from  every 
pound  of  material  in  the  tire. 

But  dont  wait  until  Victory  to  get 
acquainted  with  your  Pennsylvania 
dealer — he's  a  good  man  to  know  now! 
Pennsylvania  Rubbei  Company,  Jean- 
nette,  Pennsylvania. 


PENNSYLVANIA  TIRES 


MANUFACTUR 
ORIGl  NATO  R 
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The  Story  Thus  Far: 

TILTED  by  handsome,  attraciive  Rix  Anderson— who  runs 
"  away  with  her  best  friend.  "Peg"  Reynolds,  and  marries  her — 
Linda  Wheaton  leaves  Benfield.  her  home  town  in  New  England, 
and  goes  to  New  York  City. 

Assisted  by  Tony  Dcnnison,  a  young  lawyer  whom  she  knows 
slightly,  she  gets  a  job  with  a  law  firm — the  one  for  which  Tony 
works — and  soon  she  is  the  secretary  to  an  important  execu- 
tive:  Andrew   Powell. 

Tony  is  in  love  with  Nclda  Heron,  daughter  of  a  wealttiy  client 
ol  the  firm.  He  takes  Linda  to  Connecticut,  for  a  week  end  with 
the  Herons.  And  there,  among  the  guests,  she  meets — Rix  and 
Peg!  To  her  amazement,  she  .sees  (it  is  obvious)  that  Rix  and 
Nelda  are  interested,  deeply  interested,  in  each  other! 

A  few  weeks  later,  in  New  York,  Peg  calls  on  Linda  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  long  talk,  makes  an  ugly  prediction.  She  says  that 
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Nelda.  a  schemer,  will  marry  Tony  and,  later,  plunge  into  an  alfair 
with  Rix.  Of  her  husband,  she  says:  "He's  weak  and  treacherous, 
he's  a  complete  egotist  .  .  .  selfish  .  .  .  unkind.  But  I  keep  on 
loving  him.    I  suppose."  she  adds,  "that  that's  my  punishment." 

Alone,  after  Peg  leaves.  Linda  wonders  if  Nclda  is  leally  as 
bad  as  Peg  thinks  she  is.  She  wonders  if  she  can.  somehow,  save 
Tony — ('/  Peg  is  right.  .  .  . 

Tom  Yorke,  another  junior  member  of  the  lirm.  is  in  love 
with  Linda.  But  he  does  not  atliact  Linda  very  much.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Linda  is  not— or  iliinks  she  is  not — especially  in- 
terested in  anyone. 

Nelda  tells  Tony  that  she  will  jiiairy  him.  The  Herons  give  a 
party,  at  a  prominent  New  York  hotel,  to  announce  the  engage- 
ment. Rix.  Peg.  Linda,  and  Tom  Yorke  are  among  the  guests. 
Peg  keeps  an  eye  on  Rix  and  Nelda  :  she  sees  that  something,  she 
doesn't  know  just  what,  is  going  on  between  them. 

In  need  of  someone  on  whom  to  lean,  someone  to  whom  she 


can  talk  freely.  Peg  tells  Linda  that  she  has  ovcrheaiil 
words  of  a  conversation  between  her  husband  and  Nelda 
words  that  Irighten  her 

Linda  tries  to  reassure  her.    At  last  she  speaks  of  Be 
She  mentions  Rix's  mother.    "If  you  were  wise.  Peg."  sIk 
"you'd  be  friends  with  her."    "Benfield  isn't  in  my  bloc  ' 
letorls.    Linda  smiles.    "No,"  she  agrees,  "that's  been  .1 
all  the  imie,  hasn't  it?" 


T! 


*Hl£  Andersons  came  to  New  York  and  Lindt 
her  promise.    It  seemed  fantastic  to  be 
Peg's  apartment,  which  was  very  smart,  very 
crn,  with  a  costly  address  and  view  of  the  East 
But  stranger  still  to  sit  at  Peg's  table  and  eat  a  pi 
dinner,  passably  served,  and  sec  beside  her  the  bn 
faces  of  Rix's  mother  and  father. 

She  regaidcd  the  scene  and  listened  to  the  get' 
conversation  with  a  curious  detachment.  Because  h 
incredible  that,  less  than  a  year  ago,  she  hersdf 
planned  just  such  a  dinner  with  herself  at  the  head  0 
table,  in  her  own  small,  pretty  house,  the  wedding 
ents  shining  new  and  bright,  with  Rix's  parents  to  1 
upon  her  and  Rix  in  approval  and  Peg  there,  too, 
beloved  guest  and  friend.  But  now  Linda  was  the; 
—hardly  friend,  and  certainly  not  beloved. 

Rix  was  too  gay,  and  Peg  too  talkative.  Aunt , 
tried  too  hard  to  make  things  seem  natural,  and  c 
and  Mr  Anderson,  who  didn't  try  at  all,  made  then 
ridedly  uncomfortable. 

Linda  escaped  early.  .She  made  an  engagemei 
dine  with  the  Andersons  alone,  at  their  hotel,  and 
pleaded  work.  "After  all,  I  have  a  job,"  she  said  brig 
'and  I've  been  keeping  horrible  hours." 

"You  look  peaked,"  said  Horace  Anderson. 

Rix  insisted  upon  taking  her  home.  It  was  ab; 
and  put  her  in  an  unenviable  position.  If  she  sb 
protest  too  much,  she  would  leave  an  impression 
his  parents — if  not  with  Peg,  as  well — that  she 
ifraid.  But  she  was  quite  capable  of  taking  a  bus  a^ 
own  and  seeing  herself  safely  to  the  club  door. 

IN  THE  end  she  had  to  permit  the  unwelcome  a 
tion  and  they  went  downstairs  and  the  doorman  t 
X  taxi.  In  the  cab,  Rix  broke  the  silence.  He  said, 
were  swell  to  come;  it  certainly  helped  matters.  I 
that  Peg  quiets  down      .  I  mean,  the  way  she  rattles 

"She  was  nervous,"  said  Linda  flatly. 

"I  suppose  so,  yet  it's  pretty  silly.  We're  married 
there's  nothing  anyone  can  do  about  it,"  he  said,  and 
silent,  throwing  his  cigarette  to  the  taxi  floor,  step 
on  it  carefully 

Linda  said,  "Your  mother  is  more  than  anxioi 
3e  friendly  if  Peg  will  just  meet  her  halfway." 

"Oh,  she  will,"  said  Rix  easily.  "Linda,  when  yo 
the  folks  again,  will  you  try  to  persuade  them  that  c 
thing's  all  right  and  tnat  it's  a  case  of  forgive  and  fori 

"It  should  be  simple,"  she  said  coolly,  "as  it  hap 
to  be  perfectly  true  " 

"Oh,  sure,"  he  said  gloomily.  "You  never  had 
use  for  heels." 

Linda  drew  a  deep  breath.  She  said,  "I'd  have 
more  use  for  you,  Rix,  if  you'd  settle  down  and  be 
yourself  " 

"What  does  that  mean,  exactly?" 

She  said,  "It  hasn't  escaped  me  that  you  and  N 
.-leron  are — well,  let's  say,  entertaining  yourselves, 
it  Peg's  expense:  to  say  nothing  of  Tony's." 

"Peg's  been  complaining,  I  suppose?"  he  said, 
she's  nuts" 

"You  can't  dismiss  it  like  that,  and  she  hasn't  ( 
plained,"  answered  Linda,  wondering  why  she  bott 
to  lie  for  Peg.  She  didn't  owe  her  that.  "No,  but  1 
eyes  in  my  head  " 

"Very  pretty   ones,"   he   said   mechanically, 
you're  crazy,  too." 

"I  hope  so,"  Linda  told  him.  "Not  that  I 
A'hether  Peg's  hurt  or  not,"  she  said  calmly.  " 
should  1?  But  I  happen  to  like  and  admire  Tony  Di 
son.  Nelda's  nothing  to  me  and  he's  about  a  thou 
times  too  good  for  her,  as  this  little  flutter  proves. 
Tony  doesn't  deserve  to — " 

"You're  barking  up  the  wrong  tree,"  he  interru 
•'Nelda's  a  very  attractive  girl,  and  I  like  her.  But ' 
merely  good  friends.  She  has  a  line,  and  it's  amu 
She  knows  all  the  answers.  And  I  didn't  forget 
either  just  because  I  ceased  to  be  a  bachelor.  Wt 
.lerstand  each  other  perfectly.  There's  nothing  to 
nothing  at  all.     .  ." 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Linda  hotly,  "and  I'm  b 


Nelda   was    close    in    Rix's    arms.     Linda    heard 
one  thing  and  that  was  enough.    "I  won't  give 
up,   no   matter   what   happens,"  he  whispered, 
don't    have     to,"     Nelda    said.      They    kissed    i 
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Dodge  dependability 

on  the  battlefrants . . . 


/^NCE  again  Dodge  dependability 
^^^  is  being  proven  on  the  battle- 
fronts  of  the  world.  Again,  Dodge  is 
demonstrating  its  fundamental  strength, 
resourcefulness  and  dependability. 

Dodge  owners  throughout  America 
take  personal  pride  in  the  striking  facts 
—  that  Dodge  Trucks  were  the  first 
combat  vehicles  ashore  with  American 
soldiers  when  the  invasion  of  Africa 
took  place.  They  were  also  the  first 
military  vehicles  to  penetrate  the 
wilderness  road  to  Alaska. 

The  twenty-eight  year  history  of 
Dodge  is  one  of  precision  craftsman- 
ship applied  to  automotive  vehicles  in 


time  of  peace,  and  then  re-applied  to 
the  arms  and  munitions  of  war  when- 
ever America's  need  requires. 

The  Dodge  record  of  today  is  a 
greatly  enlarged  repetition  of  its  out- 
standing performance  three  decades 
ago  when  General  Pershing  himself 
gave  commands  from  a  Dodge  vehicle, 
and  w^hen  basic  parts  of  the  famous 
French  75  cannon  had  their  American 
production  in  the  original  Dodge  plants. 

Today  finds  Dodge  factories  and 
Dodge  dealers  again  intimately  joined 
in  the  total  effort  of  the  war.  Again 
the  factories  are  producing,  in  whole 
or   in   part,    arms,    munitions,    instru- 
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Dodge  again  fulfills  an  historic  role  with  its 
sturdy  vehicles  of  war.  Dodge  trucks  were 
the  first  ashore  with  American  troops  when 
the  invasion  of  Africa  occurred  and  first,  also, 
to  penetrate  the  wilderness  road  to  Alaska. 


Twenty-eight  years  of  dependability  has 
qualified  Dodge  to  do  intricate  and  delicate 
manufacturing  jobs.  There  is  no  better  war 
example  than  the  fabrication  of  vital  parts 
for  the  famous  Bofors  anti-aircraft  gun. 


ments  and  many  varieties  of  combat 
vehicles  for  war.  The  Dodge  dealers, 
at  the  same  time,  are  everywhere  help- 
ing to  maintain,  with  factory  engi- 
neered parts  and  approved  service. 
Dodge  cars  and  trucks  in  essential  use. 


On  almost  every  battlefield  the  Red  Cross 
on  thousands  of  Dodge  vehicles  tells  its  own 
moving  story.  These  vehicles  of  mercy  are 
almost  beloved  by  medical  staffs,  nurses  and 
patients  for  their  unfailing  dependability. 


Dodge  ability  to  handle  precision  manufacturing 
is  exemplified  by  the  Gyro-Compass.  Mass  pro- 
duction of  this  dependable  instrument  hel{>s 
fighting  and  cargo  ships  navigate  more  safely. 
Gyro-Compass  shown  during  test  in  Dodge  Plant. 
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Our  distillerres  are  engaged  in  the  production  of 
alcohol  for  war  purposes.  This  whiskey  is  4  years 
old — made  years  before  America  entered  the  war. 
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ning  to  understand  you.  Nelda's  attrac- 
tive, yes.  Also,  she  has  just  slightly  less 
than  the  gold  at  Fort  Knox.  So,  it  you 
hadn't  been  already  married — " 

"That's  a  ditierent  story,"  he  retorted. 
"I  was  married,  as  it  happened."  He  said 
something  under  his  breath. 

"To  fall  heir  to  the  Heron  heiress," 
commented  Linda,  "would  have  been  very 
comfortable.  But  as  you  say,  you  were 
married.  And  now  Nelda's  to  be  mar- 
ried. It's  a  pity  that  her  parents  are  preju- 
diced against  divorce;  also  they  don't 
much  like  scandal,  from  what  I  hear.  I'm 
warning  you,  Rix.  If  Mr.  Heron  has  the 
least  grounds  for  suspicion,  he  can  make 
things  unpleasant  for  you  ...  in  your  job 
and  otherwise  and  then  where  will  you 
be?" 

"There's  always  Benfield,"  he  answered, 
and  laughed. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Linda.  "Back  to  the 
bank?  Even  if  your  father  were  willing, 
it  might  not  be  as  easy  for  you,  or  for 
Peg,  as  you  think.  People  have  long 
memories  in  New  England;  and  they  are 
loyal." 

He  said,  sharply,  "Linda,  we  were  once 
in  love  with  each  other.  As  you  say,  you've 
recovered  and  so  have  I.  I  hoped  we 
could  be  friends.  We  were  once,  you 
know.  But  this  little  conversation  isn't 
proving  very  helpful — or  friendly." 

"In  other  words,"  she  asked,  "I'm  to 
mind  my  own  business?" 

"If  you  want  to  put  it  that  way,"  Rix 
agreed.  "I'm  no  longer  any  concern  of 
yours;  nor  is  Peg.  You've  as  much  as  said 
so.  And  Nelda  isn't,  by  your  own  admis- 
sion. Also,  I  doubt  if  Dennison  would 
thank  you  for  interfering,  although  he's 
the  one  of  us  all  who  seems  to  cause  you 
anxiety.  He's  in  love  with  Nelda  and  he 
wouldn't  be  grateful  if  you  tried  to  make 
trouble  between  him  and  Nelda." 

"I  .  .  .  ?  Make  trouble?"  Linda  laughed. 
She  said,  "You're  impossible,  Rix — and 
I  should  have  known  it." 

"Naturally,"  he  agreed,  "by  now." 

THE  cab  stopped,  they  had  reached  the 
club. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Linda  getting  out, 
"for  a  most  enlightening  evening." 

Enlightening  it  was.  His  denial  had  car- 
ried no  weight.  His  counterwarning  was 
clear  enough.  Stay  out  of  this.  I'll  do  as 
I  please,  without  regard  for  Dennison  or 
my  wife. 

Cynthia  came  out  of  the  lounge  as 
Linda  entered  the  club.  "You  look  plenty 
abstracted.  And  you're  home  early,"  she 
remarked. 

"That  sounds  as  if  I  staggered  in  every 


morning  at  six,"  said  Linda,  smiling, 
was  abstracted.    I  was  pondering  on  l| 
vagaries  of  human  nature." 

"Which  will  get  you  nowhere,"  sjl 
Cynthia,  "as  none  of  us  is  competentf 
judge,  being  prone  to  vagaries  ourselve 

Linda  said  good  night  and  went  on 
stairs.     .She    thought:    Cynthia's    sensil| 
and  sound.    Id  like  to  talk  to  her.   Bu 
can't.   I  don't  want  intimacies.   Whate^ 
I  do  from  now  on  is  my  own  affair. 

SHE  had  dined  with  the  Andersons 
the  dining  room  of  their  big  hotel 
later  went  back  to  their  rooms  with  th 
to  talk  of  her  mother  and  father,  and 
field  in  general.  Horace  Anderson  exc 
himself  after  a  while.  He  was  tired, 
said.  New  York  had  worn  him  to  a  fr 
zle,  he  was  going  to  bed. 

"You  see,"  said  Alice  Anderson,  n 
ning  her  hands  through  her  thick 
hair,  "he's  so  afraid  one  of  us  wi 
something.  He  won't  discuss  the  situatii 
He  has  accepted  it,  because  he  has  to.  \\ 
he  hasn't  forgiven  Rix — " 

Linda  said,  "I  wish  he  would.  I  hi 
She  smiled  at  the  older  woman.  "Dai 
don't  look  so  bothered.  It's  really  all 
and  quite  all  over.    I'm  fine." 

"I  wish  I  could  believe  that,  Lin^ 
You're  such  a  strong  little  thing.  A| 
you  hate  hurting  people." 

There  must  be  some  way  to  convii 
her,  to  send  her  back  to  Benfield  easier 
mind,  lighter  in  heart. 

"I've  a  confession  to  make.  You  W( 
tell  anyone?    Not  even  Mother  and  I 
ther?"  Linda  asked. 

"Of  course  not.  WTiat  is  it,  Linda?" 

"Just  that — there's  someone  else — ' 

Alice   looked  incredulous  and  ai 
She   said,   "There — couldn't   be   . 
soon." 

What  a  reputation  I  have,  thouj 
Linda,  for  bulldog  tenacity.  Old  last  dii 
Wheaton,  that's  me.  Tony  thinks  so;  a 
now,  Aunt  Alice.  I  believe,  she  thou) 
further,  both  irritated  and  amused,  sb 
disappointed  in  me.  No  matter  what  F 
has  done,  she  can't  understand  any( 
who'd  once  been  in  love  with  him  getti 
over  it. 

She  shook  her  head  at  Alice,  smilii 
"But  there  is,"  she  said.  "So  you  see,  as  H 
as  last  winter  is  concerned,  you  need 
worry." 

Alice  said,  "Linda  dear,  I'm  so  gla( 
She  was,  her  face  showed  it.  the  bro'i 
eyes  luminous.  And  yet,  Linda  tho 
Poor  darling,  she'll  always  be  a  little 
She  does  want  me  to  be  happy,  but  si 
wants  almost  as  much  to  believe  in  I' 
legend  of  Rix  the  irresistible,  the  un-g 
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erable.  .  .  .  "Is — is  he  anyone  I  know?" 
ice  asked. 

I  can't  tell  you,""  said  Linda,  "because 

I  isn't  aware  of  it  yet,  although  Tm  work- 

1^  on  him,"  she  added,  smiling.    "And 

u'll  have  to  let  it  go  at  that.  But,  please 

I  lieve  me." 

You,  my  girl,  she  told  herself,  slightly 
palled,  are  becoming  an  accomplished 
r. 

"May  I  tell  Horace?"' 
"If  you  wish.  But  no  one  else.  You 
:  ow,"  said  Linda  coaxingly,  "it  would 
set  mother  and  father  dreadfully  if  they 
und  out  I'd  told  anyone — even  you — 
^t.  I  wouldn"t  have  said  a  word,"  she 
..ded  veraciously,  "if  I  hadn't  known  you 
■re  still  worried  about  me.  .  .  ." 

k  LICE'S  eyes  rested  on  the  small  cluster 
JL  of  tiny  yellow  orchids  which  deco- 
ted  the  shoulder  of  Linda's  blue  linen 
It.  She  asked  slowly,  "Didn't  Rix  tease 
■  u  at  dinner  the  other  night  about  some- 
le  named  Yorke  .  .  .  ?" 
"Check,"  said  Linda,  "and  the  orchids 
,e  from  him,  Philo  Vance."  She  laughed. 
kit  don't  go  getting  any  ideas,"  she 
irned.  Still,  this  was  as  good  an  idea  as 
\.  she  thought. 

"Linda,"    asked    Mrs.    Anderson,    "do 
u  think  Rix  and  Peg  are  happy?" 
"Of  course,"  said   Linda,  a   little   too 

iftly. 

"I'm  not  at  all  sure,"  began  Alice,  "and 

an't  explain  why,  but  there's  something 

ong  ...  I  can't  put  my  finger  on  it.'" 

Nonsense,'"  said  Linda  briskly.  "It  was 
.'  situation,  that's  all.  Rix  knows  how 
^  father  feels  and  he's  ashamed  at  hav- 
g  hurt  him  and  you.  Peg  feels  that  way, 
o.  so  it's  natural  that  things  should  be  a 
tie  strained  at  first." 

I  asked  them  to  come  home  this  sum- 
er  if  Rix  took  a  vacation,""  said  Alice 
iwly,  "but  they  didn"t  promise." 
"Well,""  said  Linda  lightly,  "it's  better 

let  a  little  more  water  run  under  the 
ain  Street  bridge,  don't  you  think?  I've 
fused  to  go  home  too.  Maybe  in  the 
tumn,  but  I  don't  know.  Mother  and 
ither  said  they'd  come  down  here,  and 
:  might  take  a  little  trip  together,  not 
at  I  rate  a  vacation  but  Mr.  Powell  is 
ly  good  to  me.  We'll  see."  She  leaned 
rward  to  put  her  hand  on  Mrs.  Ander- 
ns.  She  said,  "Cross  me  off  your  list  of 
irries.  Aunt  Alice.   I've  never  felt  better 

all  my  life." 

"You're  too  thin,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson 
sently.  And  there  was  something  else — 
asion,  wariness,  under  a  brittle  manner, 
u  exactly  hard  but  certainly  entirely  new 

Linda,  and  it  disturbed  her,  although 
e  could  not  put  it  into  words.  She  said, 
:hing,  "It's — I  just  want  you  to  be  happy, 
nda.  And  Rix."  She  added  with  an  ob- 
ous  effort,  "And,  of  course.  Peg." 


The  summer  days  went  past,  flawless 
blue  skies,  brazen  sun,  the  asphalt  soft  un- 
der feet  loath  to  hurry.  The  law  offices 
were  air-conditioned.  When  she  was  work- 
ing there  Linda  forgot  the  heat  and  when 
she  left  in  the  afternoon  and  reached  the 
crowded  streets  the  temperature  struck 
her  like  a  blow,  the  humidity  left  her  drip- 
ping. She  joined  the  Y.W.C.A.  and,  with 
Cynthia  and  others,  went  swimming  eve- 
nings in  the  big  pool.  She  did  not  see  Rix 
or  Peg,  and  Tony  Dennison  was  often 
out  of  town. 

Tom  Yorke  took  her  often  to  a  cool 
rooftop  for  dinner  and  dancing,  and  on 
several  Sundays  she  drove  out  of  town 
with  him  to  Westchester  or  Connecticut 
to  some  inn  by  a  pond  or  on  a  lake  or  on 
the  island  by  the  sea.  He  spent  most  of 
his  week  ends  in  Southampton,  however, 
and  more  than  once  suggested  that  she 
accept  the  formal  and  open  invitation  of 
his  mother  to  accompany  him.  But  Linda 
refused.  She  had  met  Tom's  family  by 
now,  including  his  formidable  great-aunt, 
and  liked  them  well  enough,  but  it  was  ob- 
vious that  they  were  regarding  her  in  the 
light  of  a  possible  prospective  daughter- 
in-law  and,  as  such,  she  would  be  more 
or  less  on  trial.  As  she  had  no  intention 
of  filling  this  difficult  bill  she  was  not  anx- 
ious to  be  put  in  a  position  of  accepting 
their  on-approval  hospitality. 

Toward  the  end  of  August,  however,  she 
went  to  the  Herons".  Nelda  had  written  her 
several  times,  asking  her  to  come  down 
for  this  week  end  or  that,  but  Linda  had 
always  managed  to  get  out  of  it.  Occa- 
sionally, Nelda  came  to  town  and  picked 
up  Tony  at  the  office  for  luncheon  and 
each  time  she  had  invaded  Linda"s  ante- 
room she  filled  her  with  the  despair  natu- 
ral to  the  woman  who  feels  herself  at  a 
disadvantage.  Linda  always  felt  as  if  her 
hair  were  m  strings,  her  powder  sticky 
and  her  face  smudged  with  carbon  and 
probably  bright  red  when  Nelda  strolled 
in,  dressed  for  town  in  something  dark  and 
sheer,  devastatingly  becoming,  cooler  than 
a  frozen  daiquiri. 

FINALLY,  there  was  no  getting  out  of 
it.  Tony  argued  with  her  for  an  entire 
week  "If  you  don't,"'  he  said,  "I'll  begin  to 
think  you  don't  like  us.  Honestly,  Linda,  it 
will  do  you  good,  sun  and  air  and  the  sea. 
You  won't  be  run  ragged,  I  promise  you 
that.  We'll  let  you  rest.""  He  grinned  at  her 
and  added,  "Although  I  don"t  know  about 
Tom.  He"ll  be  around,  you  know.  As  a 
favor  to  me,  come  on,  Linda.  Give."" 

So,  late  on  one  Friday  afternoon,  Linda 
drove  down  with  Tony  to  the  house  set 
back  from  the  dunes  and  ocean,  a  gray 
structure,  with  two  big  wings,  and  walled 
gardens,  and  land  which  ran  to  the  sea. 
She  was,  she  admitted,  breathing  the  salt 
air,  more  tired  than  she  had  thought,  with 
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OU  are  looking  at  a  "mechanical  mole"  regularly  used 
to  clean  the  ballast  on  the  Erie  roadbed. 


This  ingenious  machine  forces  a  cutting  plate  into  the 
stone  ballast  to  a  depth  of  8  inches  or  more.  Up  comes  the 
dirty  ballast,  a  rotary  screen  sifts  out  dirt  and  cinders,  and 
a  conveyor  carries  this  dirt  to  the  outside  embankment. 
Then  clean  stone  goes  into  place  to  give  good  support  for 
ties  and  track— open  channels  for  drainage. 

Cleaning  the  roadbed  is  another  step  in  Erie's  program 
of  efficient  operation  to  insure  fast,  safe,  dependable  trans- 
portation. For  a  clean,  well-kept  roadbed  means  less  vibra- 
tion—smooth, easy  riding.  It  is  essential  these  days  when 
America's  railroads  are  doing  their  utmost  in  doing  the 
world's  greatest  transportation  job  .  .  ,  and  it's  essential, 
too,  in  the  peacetime  job  of  tomorrow. 
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the  heat  of  town.  It  was  good  to  be  out 
of  it,  away  from  the  noise  and  traffic,  the 
dispirited  papers  whirling  in  dusty  gut- 
ters, the  sound  of  radios  and  the  ceaseless 
tension  of  a  big  city  under  humid,  blan- 
keting heat. 

Nelda  seemed  glad  to  see  her.  The 
Prestons  were  there  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Heron.  The  house  ran  smoothly,  and 
house  guests  did  as  they  pleased.  Break- 
fast in  bed,  a  swim  before,  if  you  liked, 
golf  or  tennis  for  anyone  who  wished,  or 
simply  lying  on  the  terrace  or  under  the 
umbrellas  on  the  private  beach.  For  fun, 
and  people,  if  you  wanted  them,  you  went 
to  the  club,  and  you  went  other  places  for 
cocktails  or  dinner  or  dancing. 

TOM  turned  up  the  following  morning 
and  spent  it  on  the  Heron  beach  under 
a  striped  umbrella,  arguing  with  Linda  that 
the  Yorkes  were  as  good  as  the  Herons, 
any  day  in  the  week,  not  to  mention  the 
week  end,  so  what  was  the  idea  of  turning 
down  their  invitations? 

Linda,  observing  Tony  and  Nelda,  be- 
came gradually  aware  that  things  were  not 
running  too  smoothly.  She  couldn't  say 
why  she  knew  this.  .  .  .  Nelda's  treatment 
of  her  fiance  was  a  little  casual,  perhaps, 
but  then  Nelda  was  always  casual.  But 
Tony  had  lost  the  crazy,  don't-care-who- 
knows-it  happiness  of  the  early  days  of 
their  engagement  and  more  than  once 
Linda  came  upon  them,  if  not  quarreling, 
then,  at  least,  in  a  deep,  not  too  pleasant 
discussion.  She  believed  she  knew  what 
was  back  of  the  change  when,  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  Rix  Anderson  arrived  alone, 
and  prepared  to  spend  the  night. 

That  he  was  not  particularly  pleased  to 
see  Linda  was  obvious  when  she  came 
downstairs,  after  a  nap,  at  cocktail  time 
and  found  him  there.  But  his  first,*  dis- 
concerted expression  quickly  altered  to 
the  easy  warmth  of  pleasure.  "Swell  see- 
ing you,"  he  said.  "Nelda  didn't  tell  me 
when  I  phoned  her  and  asked  if  I  might 
barge  in."  He  explained  further,  "Peg's 
in  Westchester  with  some  old  Cahfornia 
friends  and  I  had  to  see  a  man  about  a 
million  dollars  in  East  Hampton.  I  spent 
last  night  there  and  today,  but  couldn't 
contemplate  the  apartment  tonight,  hot 
and  empty.  I  don't  happen  to  like  Peg's 
native-son  pals,  so  here  I  am,  intruding 
as  usual." 

Nelda,  Linda  perceived  at  once,  had 
come  to  life  since  Rix's  arrival.  Oh,  not 
too  obviously  of  course,  but  if  you  were 
looking  for  a  sign,  there  it  was.  It  was  also 
evident,  at  least  to  Linda,  that  Tony  had 
as  yet  no  suspicion.  He  was  cordial  to 
Rix,  and  Tony  was  no  hypocrite,  it  wasn't 
in  him  to  be  cordial  to  anyone  he  disliked 
of  suspected  .  courteous,  yes,  but  not 
cordial.  Whatever  had  happened  between 
himself  and  Nelda,  he  hadn't  the  remotest 
idea  that  Rix  was  connected  with  it,  if,  in- 
deed, he  was,  Linda  thought,  wondering 
if  much  of  this  was  not  her  unbridled 
imagination 

On  Saturday  evening  they  all  went  over 
to  Canoe  Place  to  dance  and  have  supper. 
Tom  Yorke  was  with  them,  Rix  was  the 
extra  man,  so  Nelda  had  enlisted  a  small, 
provocative  blonde  in  the  cause. 

Driving  back,  Linda  was  with  Tom, 
alone  in  his  car  and  they  reached  the 
Heron  house  after  the  others  because  he 
pulled  off  the  road  and  parked,  in  order 
to  give  her,  he  said,  a  view  of  the  bay,  and 
despite  her  protests  they  remained  there 
for  some  time. 

"It's  no  use,  Linda,"  he  said.  "I'm  a 
gone  gander.  The  game's  up.  For  you,  1 
will  become  a  benedict,  much  as  it  ter- 
rifies me.  I  think,"  he  added,  more  seri- 
ously than  she  had  ever  heard  him  speak, 
"that  we  could  make  a  good  life  together. 
We  laugh  at  the  same  things,  we  have  fun, 
;ind  despite  income  taxes  and  such  mun- 
dane considerations  I  could  buy  jam  for 
your  croissants.  I'm  a  pretty  good  lawyer, 
1  expect  to  be  a  better  one,  and  as  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  firm  1  draw  more  than  1  earn 
In  addition — •" 

"Tom — " 

"Oh,  don't  say  it,"  he  begged  her.  "Give 
a  guy  a  chance.  I'm  very  much  in  love 
with  you,  Linda."  He  pulled  her  toward 
him,  kissed  her  squarely  on  the  mouth. 
"There,"  he  said,  releasing  her.  "Was  it  so 
dreadful?" 

"No,"  she  told  him,  "it  was  rather  nice." 
It  was.  She  had  had  a  number  of  oppor- 
timities  to  be  kissed  since  her  arrival  in 
New  York  but  had  until  now  evaded  them 
all,  including  Tom's  tentative  attempts. 
She  thought:  It  is  pleasant,  I  like  him,  he's 
attractive,  it  would  be  awfully  easy  to  drift 
into  this  sort  ol  thing,  with  no  chart,  no 
compass  to  tell  you  where  you're  heading. 

"Then,"  he  asked  happily.  "I  don't  ex- 
actly revolt  you?" 

"Not  exactly,"  she  admitted,  laughing. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  again.  "Then," 
he  demanded,  "what  are  we  waiting  for? 
Let's  go  back  and  break  the  news.  Me, 
an  engaged  man!"  he  added  in  astonish- 
ment. "I  can't  believe  it." 

"You  needn't,"  she  said,  "because  you 


just  because  I  can  enjoy  having  a  person- 
able man  kiss  me.  It  isn't  good  enough, 
Tom." 

"Okay,"  he  said,  "I  sec  your  point.  But 
I  shan't  give  up  trying.  Perhaps  if  you 
are  exposed  enough  to  being  loved,  you'll 
catch  the  disease." 

They  drove  back  in  silence,  and  he  left 
her  at  the  Heron  house,  where  a  sleepy  but 
resigned  butler  let  her  in.  Miss  Nelda  and 
the  others,  he  told  her  with  veiled  re- 
proach, had  reached  home  some  time  ago 
and  gone  up  to  their  rooms. 

Linda  went  to  hers,  which  overlooked 
the  gardens.  There  was  moonlight  on 
white  flowers,  on  the  sand  beyond  and  the 
stretch  of  sea  visible  from  her  windows, 
open  to  the  coolness  and  quiet  of  the  night, 
to  the  restless  sighing  of  the  sea  and  the 
scent  of  flowers  growing.  She  undressed, 
turned  out  the  lights,  belted  a  thin  silk 
robe  about  her  and  went  out  on  the  little 
balcony  which  ran  outside  her  windows. 
She  sat  down  in  a  low  chair  to  smoke  a 
cigarette  and  think.  She  was  sorry  about 
tonight.  She  wished  it  had  not  happened. 
It  had  taught  her  a  lihle  too  much  about 


"The  boys  are  going  into  the  drawuig  room  to  have  their  chocolate  cigars" 
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aren't,  and  if  this  is  an  oblique  way  of  ask- 
ing my  hand  in  marriage,  Mr.  Yorke,  the 
answer  is  No." 

"But  why?"  he  asked,  plaintively. 

"Silly  of  me.  isn't  it?"  Linda  said  lightly. 
"But  I'm  not  in  love  with  you." 

He  said,  in  relief,  "Is  that  all?  You 
will  be.  Can't  we  announce  it  first  and 
fall  in  love  after?   You,  I  mean." 

"Benfield,"  she  said,  "never  puts  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  Let's  go  back  now,  Tom." 

"Mad?" 

"No,"  she  answered.  "Flattered.  And 
1  do  like  you  very  much.  You  are  a  nice 
person  and  fun.   But — " 

He  said  hopefully,  "It's  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.   Mind  if  I  kiss  you  again?" 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Linda,  "but  it  mustn't 
become  a  habit.  Just  on  very  special  oc- 
casions, like  this  one." 

THIS  time  she  drew  away  from  his  em- 
brace, more  shaken  than  she  cared  to 
admit  to  herself.  It's  loneliness,  she  de- 
cided, and  a  sort  of  salve  to  hurt  pride.  It 
was  like  that  night  at  home,  coming  back 
from  the  movies  with  Fred.  Well,  not  quite. 

She  said,  "I'm  sorry,  Tom.  .  .  .  There 
mustn't  be  any  more  special  occasions. 
I've  changed  my  mind." 

"Why?"  he  asked.  "You're  the  funniest 
girl!" 

"I  was  trying  to  be  honest  with  you," 
Linda  said.  "I  liked  that,  rather  a  lot.  I 
don't  want  to.    I  don't  want  to  be  kissed 


herself  and  frightened  her.  She  thought: 
I  mustn't  see  so  much  of  Tom.  ...  It  isn't 
fair  to  him  and  it  would  be  downright  stu- 
pid of  me 

After  a  time  she  heard  a  murmur  of 
voices  under  the  windows  and  rose  to  look 
over  the  balcony  railing.  There  was  a 
faint  light  from  somewhere — the  hall  per- 
haps— and  she  could  see  Nelda,  as  there 
was  no  mistaking  her  height  and  carriage, 
and  also  the  man  with  her.  Rix.  of  course. 
Tony  and  Tom  were  both  taller 

Nelda  and  Rix  stopped  directly  beneath 
her.  If  she  moved  now  they  would  know 
she  was  there,  and  she  had  no  wish  to  be 
found,  an  unwilling  eavesdropper.  She 
had  put  out  the  cigarette  a  moment  before, 
so  the  smoke  did  not  betray  her.  She 
wanted  to  put  her  fingers  in  her  ears  and 
close  her  eyes  but  she  couldn't.  She 
thought,  /  have  to  know.  .  .  . 

She  heard  Nelda  speak  in  a  voice  she 
had  not  heard  her  use  before,  yet  the  word 
she  uttered  was  often  on  her  lips,  but  this 
time  with  a  difference.  "Darling,"  she  said. 

She  was  close  in  Rix's  arms.  Linda 
heard  only  one  thing  that  he  said,  and  it 
was  enough  He  said,  "I  won't  give  you 
up,  no  matter  what  happens.  You're 
crazy  to  go  through  with  this,  Nelda,  but 
I  won't  give  you  up — " 

"You  don't  have  to."  Nelda  said. 

They  kissed  again  for  a  long,  mindless 
moment  and  then  moved  away.  Linda 
went  back  to  her  room,  after  a  while.  She 


took  off  the  robe  and  threw  herself  acrol 
the  bed.  .She  thought:  It  isn't  fair,  it'shoj 
riblc.  She  thought  of  Tony,  and  her  heal 
was  wrung  for  him.  If  Nelda  broke  it  oil 
so  much  the  better  for  him  in  the  lorl 
run.  It  would  be  the  clean,  the  deceil 
way.  But  Nelda  wouldn't,  nor  would  r[ 
try  to  force  her  to.  That  wasn't  his  wa| 
History  could,  obliquely,  repeat  itself. 

Linda  thought:  .Someone  has  to  dl 
something  about  this.  Someone  has  to  a>l 
her  if  she  intends  to  marry  Tony  and  canl 
on  this  affair  with  Rix.  And  there's  no  otl 
but  me,  she  thought,  frightened  and  sicl 

After  a  while  she  rose,  put  her  robe  c) 
again,  found  her  slippers  in  the  dark  arl 
went  softly  out  of  the  room  to  Nclda'i 

The  wide  corridor  was  silent.  A  shadt 
light  shone  softly.  The  heels  of  Lindai 
mules  ticktacked  along  the  polished  flool 
She  held  her  breath  lest  a  door  open  arl 
someone — Mrs.  Heron  perhaps,  or  worsj 
Tony — look  out  to  see  who  crept  along  tl] 
hall  at  this  hour  of  the  night.  She  knel 
which  was  Nelda's  room,  as  she  had  becj 
in  and  out  of  it  several  times  since  yel 
terday,  but  was  afraid  that,  in  her  nervoul 
ness,  she  might  mistake  the  door.  All  thcj 
doors  looked  alike,  the  shining  white  pail 
els  closed  against  intrusion.  Why  am  I  dJ 
ing  this?  she  asked  herself,  halting  before  [ 
door.  It's  none  of  my  business  what  Nekl 
does  ...  or  what  happens  to  Tony,  becauf 
she  does  it.   I  must  be  out  of  my  mind. 

HER  heart  beat  quickly,  the  bloc 
pounded  in  her  temples,  the  palms  ( 
her  hands  were  cold  and  wet,  and  litt 
shivers  of  apprehension  ran  along  hi 
spine.  She  hesitated,  her  hand  upraised  1 
knock,  and  then,  half  turned  away.  It  Wi 
not  too  late,  she  had  not  committed  he 
self,  she  could  go  back  as  silently  as  si 
had  come.  If  anyone  chanced  to  see  he 
she  could  say  she  had  a  headache  and  ha 
gone  to  Nelda's  room  to  beg  an  aspiri 
and  had  then  changed  her  mind,  dislikir 
to  awaken  her  hostess. 

No,  Tony  was  too  decent,  she  remindt 
herself  fiercely,  to  have  a  thing  like  th 
happen  to  hirrt  When  he  found  out  . 
and  he  was  bound  to  find  out,  for  you  h: 
been  taught,  in  Benfield,  that  people  a 
always  found  out ...  he  was  certain  to  I 
badly  hurt.  And,  if  he  didn't  find  out  u 
til  after  he  and  Nelda  were  married,  he 
immeasurably,  irrevocably  worse  .  .  . 

She  drew  a  deep  breath,  steadied  tJ 
shaking  of  her  hands  and  knees,  ai 
knocked.  She  knocked  twice,  softly,  b 
fore  she  heard  someone  stirring  inside  at 
Nelda's  voice  asking.  "Who  is  it?" 

"Linda 

Nelda  opened  the  door  and  regardi 
her  with  smiling  inquiry.  She  was  not  > 
ready  for  bed.  She  wore  a  wisp  of  bla' 
chiffon  and  lace,  and  her  heavy,  dull  go 
hair  streamed  over  her  shoulders.  H 
eyes  were  bright  and  drowsy,  and  b 
mouth  wore  the  soft,  vulnerable  look  of 
woman  who  has  recently  been  kissed  ai 
not  against  her  will.  Her  lipstick  had  be 
wiped  off  and  her  lips  were  pink.  She  he 
a  jar  of  cold  cream  in  her  hand. 

"Linda  .  .  is  anything  the  matter?"  s 
asked,  astonished. 

There  was  one  way  out.  Take  it  Sa 
I  had  such  a  crashing  headache  that 
couldn't  sleep.  I'm  so  sorry  to  distu 
you  .  .  but  have  you  aspirin? — easy,  d 
arming.  A  way  she  couldn't  take. 

Linda  said,  "No  .  .  .  that  is  .  .  .  maj 
come  in  and  talk  to  you,  Nelda?" 

"Why,  of  course."  Nelda  smiled  b 
her  eyes  were  startled  and  curious.  "As  y 
see,  I  hadn't  gone  to  bed.  I  was  readinf 
Now  the  door  closed  behind  Linda  a 
she  was  in  the  room  which  had  been  dec< 
ated  to  hold  Nelda's  beauty — a  room  li 
a  jewel  box.  all  pastel  pinks  and  blu 
muted  greens.  It  was  large.  There  was 
four-poster,  canopied  bed,  a  chaise  long) 
a  French  powder  table  glistening  with  cr 
tal,  silver,  and  enamel. 

"Sit  down,"  said  Nelda.    "Mind  if  I 
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Invisible  G-MAN 


The  Story  of  Super-Sleuths  of  War  Production 


WHEN  the  FBI  gets  on  the  trail  of 
a  potential  saboteur,  tracks  him 
down,  and  catches  him  before  he  can 
do  any  damage — that's  front-page 
news!  Yet  there  are  a  few  score  un- 
sung sleuths  doing  this  kind  of  work 
— all  day  and  every  day — in  America's 
war  factories.  This  is  their  story. 

They  are  the  million-volt  X-ray 
units  developed  by  G-E  scientists  just 
in  time  to  go  to  work,  all-out,  in  war 
production. 

The  saboteurs  they  catch  are  flaws 
and  blow-holes — unintentional,  of 
course — in  big  castings  for  war  ma- 
chinery. The  kind  of  mistakes  that  will 
turn  up  occasionally,  no  matter  hotv 


careful  and  skillful  the  foundry  work- 
er. But  serious  all  the  same. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  they  usually  don't 
turn  up  soon  enough.  Buried  in  the 
middle  of  six  or  eight  inches  of  hard 
steel — it's  tough  luck  when  they're 
discovered  only  after  priceless  hours 
of  expert  machining  have  gone  into 
the  job.  And  if  the  part  is  almost  ready 
to  ship,  and  the  last  cut  of  the  tool 
runs  into  a  flaw — then  it's  tougher! 

That's  just  one  calamity  the  million- 
volt  X-ray  keeps  from  happening.  It 
pours  out  rays  like  those  from  radium, 
and  a  lot  more  plentiful.  They  pass 
right  through  the  thick  metal;  in 
minutes  they  show  up  defects  before  a 


stroke  of  work  has  been  done.  Any- 
thing that  isn't  perfect  goes  back  to  be 
melted  over — literally  liquidated! 

It  would  take  a  catalog  to  list  all  the 
other  war  jobs  these  X-ray  units  are 
doing,  and  violate  the  rules  of  military 
secrecy  as  well.  But  we  have  them 
because  G-E  scientists  and  engineers 
have  been  exercising  their  ingenuity 
and  perseverance  on  the  subject  of 
electronics  for  years.  And  they've  only 
scratched  the  surface. 

After  the  war  this  same  ingenuity 
and  perseverance  will  bear  fruit  in 
things  to  make  peacetime  living  bet- 
ter. Which  is  why  this  promising  field 
of  electronics  will  bear  watching! 
Goieral  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


This  portable  X-ray  unit  reduces  time  for  radiographing 
5-inch-thick  steel  from   3M  hours   to    2   minutes 
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ot,  steaming  feeH 


WALK  HERE,  WALK  THERE,  stand  all  day 
long.  Wartime  activities  keep  you  on 
your  feet,  invite  a  siege  of  Athlete's  Foot 
that  can  keep  you  off  your  job! 

That's  because  tiny  plants  called  fungi, 
%vhich  cause  Athlete's  Foot,  breed  and 
multiply  fastest  in  the  presence  of  ex- 
cessive  perspiration,   so   common   on 


hot,  steaming  feet.  Then,  when  this  per- 
spiration cracks  the  tender  skin  between 
your  toes  the  protective  barriers  are 
down.  The  Athlete's  Foot  fungi  attack 
the  open  flesh  through  the  cracks  and 
spread  rapidly.  It  hurts  to  take  a  step, 
your  toes  smart  and  itch,  skin  flakes  off 
in  patches.  You've  got  Athlete's  Foot! 


Cracks  warn  you  first - 
soak  them  TONIGHT! 


Examine  the  skin  between  your  toes.  I  sit  cracked, 
raw  ?  Then,  drench  the  toes  with  Absorbine  Jr., 
full  strength.  Repeat  night  and  morning. 

i .  Absorbine  Jr.  is  an  effective  fungicide.  It  kills 
the  Athlete's  Foot  fungi  on  confocf. 

2.  It  dissolves  the  perspiration  products  on  which 
the  Athlete's  Foot  fungi  thrive. 

3.  It  dries  the  skin  between  the  toes. 

4.  It  soothes  and  helps  heal  the  broken  tissues. 

5.  It  eases  itching  and  pain  of  Athlete's  Foot. 

Don't  take  chances.  Always  keep  Absorbine  Jr. 
handy.  $1.25  a  bottle.  For  sale  at  your  drugstore. 
For  free  sample,  address  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
201  L  Lyman  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Guard  against  reinfection!  Boil  socks  at  least 
1 5  minutes  to  kill  the  fungi.  Do  not  share 
towels  or  bath  mats.  Disinfect  your  shoes. 

In  advanced  cases,  consult  your  doctor  in 
addition  to  using  Absorbine  Jr. 


Proof  that  Athlete's  Foot  fungi  die  at  touch  of  Absorbine  Jr* 


Fungi  growing  fait— Photo- 
micrograph of  Athlete's 
Foot  fungi.  This  parasitic 
plant  life  burrows  under 
the  tissues,  irritates  delicate  ' 
nerve  endings.  No  wonder 
Athlete's  Foot  causes 
severe  pain! 


u^jfiy^ 


Fungi  d«ad— Photo- 
micrograph shows 
Absorbine  Jr.  kills 
Athlete's  Foot  fungi 
as  they  are  reached. 
No  longer  can  they 
grow  and  cause  you 
pain  and  misery. 


ABSORBINE  Jr. 


KILLS  ATHLETE'S 
FOOT  FUNGI 
>  ON  CONTACT 
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Also  brings  QUICK  RELIEF  to  these  summer  troubles 

y '"'  ' — 


•j^KjUore,  Aching 
1^  Muscles 


Bites  of  mosquitoes 
and  other 
small  insects 


on  with  the  usual  nonsense?  Cigarettes 
there  at  your  elbow.  What  happened  to 
you  and  Tom.  tonight?" 

Linda  sat  down  in  a  low  chair.  She  did 
not  want  to  smoke.  Nelda  sat  at  the  dress- 
ing table,  her  back  to  Linda.  She  pinned 
her  heavy  hair  back,  bound  a  white  towel 
about  her  head  and  was  instantly  trans- 
formed. Her  face  had  a  classic  loveliness, 
the  cheekbones  prominent,  the  chin 
pointed,  the  eyebrows  like  brown  satin 
wings.  She  dipped  her  long  red-tipped 
lingers  into  the  squat  jar,  and  slowly 
creamed  her  face  with  long,  upward  move- 
ments. She  moistened  a  pad  o!  cotton  in 
a  clear  liquid  from  a  crystal  bottle. 

Linda  could  see  Nelda's  face  in  the  mir- 
ror. She  could  watch  it.  She  waited, 
weighing  her  words  and  Nelda  laughed. 
She  asked,  "Is  your  New  England  con- 
science bothering  you?  Tony  was  as  fret- 
ful as  a  cat.  'What,  in  heaven's  name,  has 
happened  to  Linda  and  Tom?'  he  kept  ask- 
ing. 'Do  you  suppose  there's  been  an  acci- 
dent?' I  told  him  you'd  probably  taken 
the  long  way  home."  She  smiled  at  Linda 
and  even  the  shining  cream  could  not  dis- 
figure her.  She  washed  it  olf  with  the  lo- 
tion and  dipped  her  fingers  into  another 
jar  and  dotted  more  cream  over  her  face. 
She  picked  up  a  little  rubber  patter  from 
the  dressing  table  and  holding  it  by  the 
plastic  handle,  began  to  drum  it  lightly 
along  her  jaw  line,  over  cheekbones,  under 
eyes.  .  .  . 

She  said,  "Blondes  sag,  you  know,"  in 
an  explanatory  fashion. 

LINDA  found  her  voice  and  words.  She 
J  said,  "Tom  and  1  parked  a  while  and 
watched  the  bay." 

"A  perfectly  reasonable  explanation." 
said  Nelda  calmly.  The  corners  of  her 
mouth  twitched  with  amusement.  "You're 
doing  pretty  well  for  yourself,  unless  signs 
fail,"  she  said,  "and  if  you  believe  in 
signs." 

Linda  ignored  that.  She  said,  slowly, 
"You  and  Tony  came  home  before  us, 
with  the  Prestons  and  Rix." 

"Of  course.  We  dropped  Nancy  at  her 
house  first,"  Nelda  said. 

"You  went  out  again,"  said  Linda. 

Nelda's  reflected  face  was  expression- 
less. The  soft  drumming  went  on.  She 
asked  after  a  moment,  "What  do  you 
mean,  I  went  out?" 

Linda  spoke  evenly.  Her  heart  had 
quieted.  She  had  made  up  her  mind.  She 
would  go  through  with  this,  however  dis- 
tasteful.   She  answered: 

"You,  and  Rix,  forgot  when  you  came 
back  from  the — beach,  perhaps,  or  the 
garden,  that  my  windows  were  directly  . . ." 
She  paused  and  added,  "I  happened  to  be 
on  the  balcony." 

"Oh,"  said  Nelda.    She  put  down  the 


patter  and  swung  around  on  the  dressing, 
table  bench.  Her  clean,  shining  face  had 
great  purity  of  line  under  the  severe  head- 
dress of  the  towel.  She  asked,  "And  what 
do  you  intend  to  do  about  it?" 

Her  long,  slender  body  shone,  ivory 
white,  through  the  inadequate  veiling  of 
black  chilfon.  Her  eyes  were  wary  but  ud> 
troubled,  her  face  imperturbable,  but 
Linda  could  see  the  long  breath  she  drew, 
flattenmg  her  ribs,  held  a  moment  and 
then  expelled. 

She  said  quietly,  "I  don't  think  that's  the 
point.  I  think  the  point  is:  What  do  you 
intend  to  do?" 

"I?"  asked  Nelda.  "I  intend  to  do  as  I 
please." 

"Which  means  both  Rix  and  Tonjf 
please  you?" 

Nelda  smiled.   She  said  gently,  "I  doi 
know  why  you  take  such  an  interest  in 
affairs,  Linda.    It's  flattering,  but  incon^ 
prehensibJe." 

Linda  said  sturdily,  "Tony's  my  friend." 

"He  happens  to  be  engaged  to  me," 
Nelda  reminded  her. 

"And  Rix — who  isn't  .  .  .  ?" 

"I  find  Rix  very  amusing." 

"Was  tonight — under  my  window — 
your  idea  of  amusement?   It  wouldn't  be 
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Tony's,"  said  Linda.  Anger  was  hot  in  her    ^ 
veins,  contempt  cooled  it.  li 

Nelda  looked  directly  into  the  blazing    A( 
blue  eyes.   She  said,  "It  seems  to  me  tha 
you  are  going  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
for — a  friend,  however  devoted.  And  put 
ting  yourself  at  the  same  time  in  a  queS' 
tionable  position." 

"In  other  words  I'm  to  mind  my  own 
business?" 

"That  sounds  very  rude,"  said  Nelda 
as  if  considering.  "But,  well,  yes.  Defi- 
nitely." 

"Suppose  I  make  it  my  business?"  asked 
Linda. 

"What,  exactly,  can  you  do?"  Nelda  in- 
quired. "Go  to  Tony,  tell  him  that  youM^ 
were  present,  as  an  invisible  audience,  shall 
we  say,  tonight  when  Rix  and  I  played  out, 
our  little  scene  under  your  windows?  And 
what  will  that  amount  to?  Your  word 
against  mine.  I  can  deny  it.  Which  of  us 
is  Tony  apt  to  believe?  I'm  sure  he'd  rather 
believe  me." 

Linda   said,   "He's   in   love  with   youAju 
Nelda.  He  would  want  to  believe  you  with 
all  his  heart  and  soul.  But  he  knows  that  I 
don't  lie." 

"How  quaint,"  commented  Nelda. 
"Never?  You  should  be  in  a  museum.  But 
I  still  don't  see  what  you  gain  or  why 
you — " 

Linda  interrupted,  with  slow  fury.  "I 
won't  have  Tony  hurt,"  she  said. 

"So  that's  it,"  said  Nelda.  "Sacrificial 
and  noble.  You  won't  have  Tony  hurt! 
You  must  be  very  fond  of  him,  Linda.  A 
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eautiful  friendship."  She  looked  at  her 
pd  laughed.  "Are  you  by  any  chance  try- 
ig  to  throw  a  monkey  wrench,"  she  in- 
quired, "for  purposes  of  your  own?" 

For  a  moment  Linda  said  nothing.  She 
jturned  Nelda's  regard  steadily.  Then  she 
lid,  "Suppose  we  don't  talk  about  Tony, 
^elda.   Suppose,  instead,  we  talk  about 

ix?" 

"Don't  tell  me,"  said  Nelda,  "that  just 
ecause  you  were  brought  up  together  you 
ave  constituted  yourself  Rix's  guardian, 
)0?  You  do  carry  friendship  to  remark- 
ble  lengths." 

"Is  that  all  Rix  told  you  about  me?"  said 
inda.  "That  We  were  brought  up  to- 
ather?" 

Nelda  stirred,  uneasily.   "My  dear  girl, 

hat  else  is  there  to  tell?"  she  answered. 

"Rix  and  I,"  said  Linda,  quietly,  "were 
)  be  married.  We'd  been  engaged  a  long 
me.  We  were  to  have  been  married  last 
inuary.  Our  plans  were  made,  our 
ouse — "  She  stopped.  She  had  done  no 
arder  thing  than  this.  She  went  on,  "My 
ousseau  was  ready.  He  and  Peg  eloped 
lortly  before  what  was  to  have  been  my 
edding  day." 

Nelda's  fair  skin  darkened  with  a  sud- 
en  rush  of  blood.  She  said  flatly,  "I  don't 
slieve  it." 

"I  doubt  if  Rix  would  deny  it,"  said 
inda  steadily,  "as  Peg  wouldn't.  Peg,  you 
now,  hasn't  been  bUnd  to  your  interest  in 
im,  or  to  his  in  you.  And  if  you  don't 
ire  to  ask  her — or  him,  why  not  ask 
ony?  He  knew.  He  was  in  Benfield  last 
>ctober.  He  met  me  then,  and  Rix,  and 
new  of  our  engagement.  He  met  Peg,  too. 
le  sent  me,  by  the  way,  a  very  attractive 
edding  present  which,  naturally,  I  re- 
jrned.  . .  ." 

"So  that  accounts  for  it,"  Nelda  said 
.owly. 
For  what?" 

For  Tony's  attitude  when  he  met  the 
jidersons  at  my  house,  and  also  for  the 
sry  strange  atmosphere  which  didn't  es- 
ipe  me  when  you  met  them.  But  I  don't 
aderstand  why  Tony  didn't  tell  me." 

Why  should  he?"  inquired  Linda.  "You 
'cren't  engaged  to  him  at  the  time.  He 
In't  a  gossip.  My  position  was  sufficiently 
incomfortable,  as  it  was,  without  having  it 
roadcast." 

"It  must  have  been  very  embarrassing  to 
ncounter  the  man  who  jilted  you,  Linda," 
(elda  said. 

Yes,"  Linda  agreed  evenly,  "it  was. 
Old  for  him,  too,  and  Peg." 

Peg,"  said  Nelda  astonishingly,  "can 
ardly  complain  about  me!" 

That's  an  odd  viewpoint,"  Linda  told 
er.  "But  as  far  as  that  goes,  I  am  not  in- 
jrested  in  Peg's  reactions." 

^ELDA  said,  "My  dear,  there's  no 
.\|  point  in  this  conversation,  interesting 
lOugh  it  may  be.  Because  your  motive  is 
)  very  clear." 

Just  what,"  asked  Linda,  "is  my  mo- 
Ive?" 

You,"  said  Nelda,  "are  jealous.  Of  Rix, 
erhaps.  .  .  .  Perhaps  you're  still  in  love 
ith  him.  Or  is  it  because  of  Tony?  I 
'ouldn't  know." 

Linda  said,  "I  don't  care  what  you  know 
r  what  you  think.  I  am  merely  warning 
ou." 

Warning  me?"  Nelda  repeated,  and 
used  an  eyebrow. 

"Yes.  Peg  isn't  a  complacent  wife.  She 
I  very  much  in  love  with  Rix.  If  she  cre- 
tes  a  scandal — and  she  is  perfectly  cap- 
ble  of  it — your  parents  won't  like  it.  Tony 
'on't,  either.  And  you  won't  be  able  to 
ilk  yourself  out  of  it." 

'Peg,"  said  Nelda  disdainfully,  and  dis- 
lissed  Rix's  wife  with  a  shrug.  "Just  what 
as  she  to  go  on,  unless,  of  course,  you  in- 
5nd  to  tell  her  what  you  imagine  you  saw? 
'or  naturally  both  Rix  and  I  will  deny  that 
ou  saw  anything." 

She  was  right,  of  course.  Peg  had  very 
ttle  evidence  upon  which  to  convict  her 


husband  or  Nelda  Heron.  Suspicion,  yes 
.  .  .  and  an  insane  jealousy  which  could 
magnify  a  word,  a  look.  Linda  shook  her 
head.  She  said,  "I  have  no  intention  of  go- 
ing to  Peg — or  to  anyone,  but  you.  Nelda, 
I  don't  know  what  you  intend  to  do  but — " 
"I  intend,"  interrupted  Nelda,  "to  do 
just  as  I  said,  which  is  as  I  please.  I  in- 
tend to  marry  Tony.  I'm  fond  of  him;  it 
will  be  a  much  better  marriage  than  most." 
"You'll  have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too?" 
"An  absurd  saying,"  Nelda  commented. 
"If  you  eat  your  cake,  naturally  you  have 
it.  If  you  have  it,  you  don't  put  it  on  the 
mantelpiece  as  decoration,  you  eat  it."  She 
smiled  again.  "I  don't  want  you  to  think 
I'm  annoyed  or  angry,"  she  said.  "I  under- 
stand perfectly.  It's  one  of  two  things  with 
you,  Linda:  You're  still  in  love  with  Rix, 
or  you  want  to  get  even  with  him,  if  you 
can,  for  what  he  did  to  you.  Or  else  you've 
decided,  just  as  I  did,  that  Tony  would 
make  a  good,  settled  sort  of  husband.  He 
has  position  and,  from  your  viewpoint, 
enough  money.  A  good  marriage  would 
be  nice  for  you,  wouldn't  it — ?  It  would 
make  the  people  back  in — what's  the  name 
of  the  town? — forget.  Or  perhaps  you  have 
fallen  in  love  with  him  on  the  rebound. 
That  must  be  it,"  she  concluded  with  de- 
cision, "otherwise  you'd  take  Tom  Yorke. 
//  he's  serious  about  you.  Which  somehow 
or  other,  I  doubt." 

I  INDA  asked,  "Nelda,  haven't  you  any 
J  decency?" 

"Our  ideas  on  decency  may  differ." 

"I'm  sure  they  do,"  said  Linda.  "You're 
only  laying  up  trouble  for  yourself  and 
hurt  for  Tony  .  .  .  and  trying  to  break  up 
a  marriage  as  well.  Why?  You  don't  want 
to  marry  Rix,  do  you?" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Nelda.  "I'm  not  a 
fool." 

"Then  what  do  you  want?" 

"Suppose  I  say  I'm  in  love  with  him," 
Nelda  said,  "in  a  way  you  could  not  under- 
stand? I'll  get  over  it.  But  I'm  in  no  hurry. 
And,  until  I  do — " 

"Rix  isn't  in  love  with  you,"  said  Linda, 
"nor  with  anyone  except  himself.  He  al- 
ways thinks  he  is  ...  at  the  time.  He 
thought  he  was,  with  me.  He  thought  he 
was,  with  Peg  .  . .  and  now,  with  you.  But 
you  are  bigger  game  than  I  was,  or  Peg. 
I  was  just  a  girl  he'd  always  known,  and 
Peg  was  someone  new,  and  exciting  and 
exotic.  But  you  are  Nelda  Heron.  Can't 
you  see  what  he's  trying  to  do?  He's  will- 
ing to  let  you  break  up  his  marriage, 
openly  enough,  hoping  Peg  will  eventually 
divorce  him,  and  that  there  will  be  suf- 
ficient scandal  to  force  you  to  marry  him, 
regardless  of  your  own  wishes  or  what 
your  parents  say.  He'd  never  believe  that 
they'd  disinherit  you  .  .  .  He'd  believe  that, 
in  due  time,  their  love  for  you  and  his  own 
ingratiating  charm  would  cause  them  to 
forgive  and  forget.  Happy  ending,"  said 
Linda,  bitterly,  "for  Rix  at  least." 

Nelda's  ivory  pallor  was  gray.  She  said, 
"I  think  you've  said  quite  enough.  You've 
warned  me.  Well,  I'll  warn  you.  If  you 
say  a  word  of  this  to  Tony  or  to  Peg  An- 
derson, I'll  swear  it  is  not  true,  not  a  word 
of  it.  .  .  .  I'll  say  you  are  jealous.  I'll  tell 
Tony  that  I  forced  you  to  admit  you  were 
in  love  with  him  and  would  stop  at  noth- 
ing to  break  our  engagement." 

Linda  rose  and  went  to  the  door.  She 
said,  "All  right,  Nelda.  Play  it  your  own 
way.  I  had  no  intention  of  going  to  Tony 
or  Peg.  I  came  to  headquarters  instead. 
To  you.  Because  you're  the  only  person 
who  can  remedy  this.  But  you  wouldn't, 
of  course.  You're  completely  egotistical 
and  amoral.  I'll  leave,"  she  went  on 
quietly,  "in  the  morning.  I'll  make  some 
excuse.  There  must  be  a  train  I  can  take. 
It  would  be  awkward  for  us  both  if  I  were 
to  remain  until  evening,  as  we'd  planned, 
and  drove  back  with  Tony." 

"You  can  do  as  you  please,"  Nelda  flung 
at  her. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


MORE  POWER  FOR  TANKS  TODAY- 
CHEAPER  POWER  FOR  AMERICA  TOMORROW! 


A  MERICA'S  tanks  pack  a  powerful  push 
JLJL  as  well  as  a  powerful  punch.  And 
more  times  than  most  people  know,  this 
push  comes  from  a  General  Motors  Diesel 
Engine. 

What's  more,  you'll  also  find  these  rugged, 
hard-working  power  plants  in  landing 
barges,  patrol  vessels,  military  trucks,  con- 
struction tractors  and  many  other  war- 
time jobs  where  sturdy  dependability  is 
required. 

They  bum  cheaper  fuel  and  use  less  of  it 
— operate  with  a  minimum  of.  attention. 


Of  course  the  needs  of  war  are  taking 
every  engine  that  even  our  expanded  pro- 
duction can  make,  but  when  peace  comes 
America  will  profit — through  low-cost 
power  for  many  new  applications. 

So  while  now  GM  Diesels  are  adding 
strength  to  America's  fighting  arm,  they 
will  be  one  of  the  important  contributions 
to-  better  days  after  victory  is  ours. 


MR 


GENERAL  MOTORS 


DIESEL 
POWER 


With  each  war  there  seems  to  develop  a 
new  era  in  transportation.  And  in  this 
one  there  is  the  epoch-making  General 
Motors  Diesel  Locomotive,  tried,  proved 
and  providing  a  new  pattern  of  transpor- 
tation, keyed  to  the  greater  days  ahead. 


ENGINES 15  to  250  H.P DETROIT  DIESEL  ENGINE  DIYIStlON^Dttroit,  Mich. 


ENGINES.  .150  to  200QH,F... CLEVELAND  DIESEL  ENGINE  DIVISION,  Clevelond,  Ohio 


LOCOMOTIVES. . .  f?^^^^: ELECTRO- MOTIVE  DIVISION,  La  Grange,  III. 
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What  happens  to  prisp|i:erj[»'*6f  ivar — and  ivky 
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\  LTHOUGH  we  have  thousands  of 
^    Axis  prisoners   in  America — in- 
JL  eluding  a  few  Japs — few  people 
r  have  seen  one,  with  the  big  "P.W." 
I  his  back.    Fewer  still  know  how  we 
idle  our  captives  after  we've  got  them, 
it  sort   of   lives   they  lead   in  prison 
ips,  or  why  they  are  treated  as  well 
Jiey  are — by  us,  anyway, 
ince  history  started  to  record  them, 
re  have  been  almost  five  thousand  wars, 
it  is  only  in  the  most  recent  score  or 
that  prisoners  have  had  any  rights.   It 
k  an  almost  forgotten  battle — Solferino 
D  start  the  idea  that  prisoners,  especially 
jnded  ones,  are  human  beings.    Sol- 
no  was  fought  in  Italy  in  1859  between 
French  and  Sardinians  on  one  side 
the  Austrians  on  the  other,  and  one 
product   was   the   kingdom   of   Italy, 
other  was  the  Geneva  Convention, 
"he  tortures  and  hardships  of  wounded 
oners  after  this  fight  touched  the  heart 
Jean  Henri  Dunant,  a  Swiss  philan- 
)pist  living  in   Geneva.    He  wrote  a 
ching  pamphlet  about  it.   The  upshot 
that,  five  years  later,  about  ten  na- 
is  got  together  in  Geneva  and  formed 
Red  Cross.    In  America  during  our 
r  between  the  States,  we  had  a  sani- 
commission   which   had   much    the 
le  purpose.  Out  of  this  grew  our  own 
1  Cross,  which  later  afliliated  with  the 
rnational  organization, 
or  his  work,  Dunant  won  the  first  No- 
prize,  and  out  of  his  sympathy  for 
's  victims  came  the  first  basic  rules  for 
treatment  of  prisoners,  wounded  or 
>Ie. 

Tactically  all  nations  are  in  agreement 
spect  these  rules  and,  in  regard  to  our 
country,  it  may  be  said  we  are  pretty 
ipulous  about  it,  and  hope  the  Japs, 
mans  and  Italians  are,  too.  Most  na- 
s,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  take  pains  to 
t  their  captives  humanely  because,  if 
'  don't,  it  means  reprisals.    Such  re- 


prisals are  sternly  forbidden  by  the  agree- 
ment, but  in  wartime,  agreements  often 
don't  mean  much.  How  much  they  mean 
sometimes  is  witnessed  by  the  "chaining" 
of  both  German  and  British  prisoners 
over  some  fancied  indignity  visited  by 
the  British  upon  some  German  prisoners 
taken  in  a  Channel  raid. 

The  minute  a  prisoner  lands  in  this 
country  he  comes  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Provost  Marshal  General's  office 
which  supervises  the  Military  Police,  who, 
as  every  veteran  knows,  won  the  last  war 
practically  single-handed.  Today's  MPs, 
however,  under  the  supervision  of  Major 
General  Allen  W.  GuUion,  the  Provost 
Marshal  General,  are  different.  They 
aren't  so  tough;  they're  better  trained; 
more  intelligent.  They  use  psychology 
instead  of  brawn  and,  from  being  the 
black  sheep  of  the  Army,  they  have  come 
to  be  pretty  well  respected. 

Prisoners  Are  Treated  with  Care 

After  we  capture  an  enemy  soldier, 
we're  under  obligation  to  get  him  out  of 
harm's  way  as  fast  as  possible  and  there- 
after to  be  father  and  mother,  guide,  phi- 
losopher and  friend  to  him  until  he's  sent 
back  home  after  the  war  stops.  Every 
once  in  a  while,  indignant  taxpayers  here 
complain  that  our  prisoners  are  getting 
supertreatment,  and  letters  to  the  editor 
demand  that  we  stop  feeding  them  meat 
and  potatoes  and  treat  them  harshly. 
When  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  men 
read  these  letters  and  hear  these  com- 
plaints, they  shudder  briefly — because  a 
little  of  that  sort  of  thing  might  make  it 
pretty  tough  for  our  own  boys  held  in 
enemy  prison  camps.  The  enemy  has  ways 
of  finding  out  how  we're  treating  his  men. 

It  may  be  tough  for  the  mother  of  an 
American  boy,  held  prisoner  in  Germany, 
to  know  that  German  prisoners  here  have 
better  quarters,  food  and  treatment  than 


her  boy.  But  we  have  to  lean  over  back- 
ward in  order  to  give  the  Germans  no 
excuse  for  harsh  treatment;  and,  anyway, 
we  don't  carry  our  national  hates  over  far 
enough  to  be  cruel  to  helpless  prisoners. 

You  don't  hear  much  about  our  war 
prisoners,  because  we  are  pledged  to  pro- 
tect them  from  "acts  of  violence,  insults 
and  public  curiosity."  This  means  we 
can't  march  them  in  parades  or  exhibit 
them  in  prison  camps  and  that  if  some 
patriot  thumbs  his  nose  at  a  P.W.  and 
gives  him  a  Bronx  cheer,  it's  up  to  our 
MPs  to  calm  the  patriot  down.  And  they'd 
do  it,  too. 

We  also  respect  the  "natural  rights  and 
personal  honor"  of  our  captives,  look  after 
their  physical,  spiritual  and  mental  health, 
and  pay  them  wages  every  month.  We 
can  make  common  soldiers  work,  but  we 
have  to  pay  them  extra,  and  they  musn't 
be  employed  at  anything  connected  with 
our  own  war  effort.  Officers  may  work  if 
they  want  to,  but  we  can't  make  them. 

Prisoners  of  war,  except  officers, 
whether  or  not  employed  for  pay,  receive 
an  allowance  of  three  dollars  a  month  in 
canteen  coupons. 

The  monthly  allowance  of  an  officer 
prisoner  of  war  accrues  from  the  date  of 
capture.  This  allowance  is  determined  by 
his  grade  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  nation 
which  he  has  served,  subject  to  special 
agreements  between  the  powers,  and  is 
also  paid  in  canteen  coupons. 

The  purpose  of  these  coupons  is  to 
enable  prisoners  to  make  purchases  with- 
out necessitating  the  quartermaster  stock- 
ing up  with  such  small  personal  items  as 
razor  blades,  combs,  and  so  forth. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  there's  supposed 
to  be  a  general  accounting;  we  collect 
from  the  other  side;  they  collect  from  us. 
In  effect,  this  means  that  each  side  pays 
its  own  warriors  in  the  long  run,  whether 
they're  fighting  or  just  sticking  around  in 
a  prison  camp. 


Axis  captives  are  shown  here  vol- 
untarily battling  a  flood  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  at  eighty  cents  a  day. 
Painted-out  face  of  sixth  man  from  left 
is   to  save  him  from  embarrassment 


We  already  have  thousands  of  Axis 
prisoners  here,  and  more  are  coming  all 
the  time.  They  are  held  in  fairly  well  iso- 
lated camps  for  a  variety  of  reasons:  It  is 
harder  to  escape  from  a  camp  out  in  the 
country;  it  is  easier  for  the  MPs  to  control 
that  "pubhc  curiosity"  and  to  stop  contra- 
band getting  in  or  out.  After  he's  taken, 
all  sorts  of  international  agreements  wrap 
themselves  around  a  prisoner  like  a  pro- 
tective cloak. 

On  a  battlefield,  enemy  wounded  get  ex- 
actly the  same  treatment  as  our  own.  The 
retreating  enemy  is  supposed  to  leave  be- 
hind some  medical  personnel  and  supplies 
to  look  after  his  abandoned  wounded,  but 
this  isn't  always  done  in  the  heat  of  battle. 
After  we  gather  up  our  prisoners,  we  must 
not  only  hustle  them  out  of  the  danger 
zone,  but  we  can't  march  them  more  than 
twelve  miles  a  day,  except  in  emergency. 
In  practice,  we  usually  truck  them  to  the 
temporary  wire  corrals  in  the  rear. 

Prisoners  keep  their  uniforms,  their  in- 
signia, their  medals  and  decorations  and 
their  rank.  They  also  keep  steel  helmets 
and  gas  masks,  for  protection,  although 
camps  are  usually  located  in  safe  zones, 
and  no  nation  deliberately  drops  bombs 
into  a  camp  occupied  by  its  own  men. 

Soon  after  he's  captured,  we  tell  our 
prisoner's  home  government  we've  got 
him,  and  we  give  him  a  chance  to  write  to 
his  folks  and  tell  them  that  Yank  chow 
and  cigarettes  aren't  so  bad,  and  love  to 
Aunt  Mary.  If  he's  been  captured  in  hot, 
damp,  unhealthful  country,  we  have  to 
get  him  out  of  it  into  pleasanter  surround- 
ings. We  have  to  feed  him  the  same  ration 
(Continued  on  page  54j 
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Collier's  for  July  10,  1943 


Have  you  \neard  ihe  sfvry  of  Sandy  Macleod 
A  man  wlih  t/ie  hab'if  of  tfilnk/n^  owt  loud  ? 


Now  it  happened  that  Sandy,  one  hot 

Slimmer  day, 
Went  out  for  his  limch  to  a  local  cafe! 
And,  after  some  fruit,  he  had  baiked 

macaroni. 
Then  ordered  iced  coffee  and  bisquit 

tortoni. 


Said  the  waiter:  "No  coffee,  sir.  Much  to  our  sorrow 
We  have  used  every  bit  we  could  buy,  beg,  or  borrow. 
So  may  I  suggest,  as  an  excellent  drink, 
A  glass  of  iced  Postum,  sir.  What  do  you  think?" 
"Iced  Postvun?  No,  thank  you,"  said  Sandy  Macleod, 
Then  started — as  usual — thinking  out  loud. 


"This  Postvmi,  I  gather,  is  something  you  take 
If  you're  one  of  the  people  caffein  keeps  awake. 
And  its  taste,  I  would  wager  my  good  reputation. 
Is  coffee-ish,  rather,  but  quite  imitation " 

Thus  thought  our  Macleod  as  he  nibbled  tortoni. 
When — "Pardon  me,  sir,  but  your  reasoning's 

phoney!" 
The  voice  was  a  youngish  voice,  pleasant  and  gay, 
And  it  came  from  a  girl  just  one  table  away. 
"My  boldness,"  she  chuckled,  "may  not  be 

quite  laudable 
But,  really,  the  thought  that  you  just  made 

so  audible 
Is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  from  Maine  to  Tacoma 
For  Postum's  distinctive  in  taste  and  aroma! 


"Just  try  it,  my  good  sir,  I'm  svure  you'll  agree 
It's  no  more  like  coffee  than  coffee's  Uke  tea. 
But  a  wonderful  drink  in  its  very  own  right. 
I  know  'cause  I  drink  it  each  morning  and  night. 
Very  rich  and  robust  is  the  flavor  it's  got 
And  it's  just  as  good  iced  as  it  is  steaming  hot. 
So  if  you'll  try  Postum— I  say  in  conclusion— 
I'm  sure  you'll  forgive  my  unwanted        j^. 
intrusion."  •*» 

Well  (possibly  'cause  the  intruder  was  nice) 

He  did  order  Postum,  with  plenty  of  ice.      '' 

The  first  sip  or  two  he  approached  rather  warily. 

Then  he  drained  the  whole  glassful,  and,  smiling,  said:  "Verily, 

'Tis  a  good  thing  for  you,  Mr.  Sandy  Macleod 

That  you  got  in  the  habit  of  thinking  out  loud!" 


Another  Worthwhile  Thought: 
Postum  comes  in  two  forms:  Postum, 
which  you  boil,  percolate,  or  drip;  and 
Instant  Postvim,  made  instantly  in  the  cup 
by  adding  hot  water. 


POSTUM- ONE  OF 

AMBRJCA'S  Of^BAT  MEALTIMt  PRINKS 


Horses  Don^t  Stay  Home 

Continued  from  page  17 


2,000  at  the  height  of  the  season  in  late 
June;  there  were  a  thousand  at  Pimlico 
and  1,200  at  Churchill  Downs  (Kentucky) 
during  the  meeting  there.  Shipments  were 
made  during  the  winter  to  the  new  track 
in  Mexico  City,  and  no  difficulty  was  found 
in  transporting  horses  between  Bay  Mead- 
ows (California)  and  points  in  Florida  and 
Arkansas. 

Nothing  has  been  more  laughable  than 
the  ease  with  which  the  railroads  and  the 
race-track  people  have  evaded  the  ODT 
ruling  that  no  special  means  of  transporta- 
tion may  be  afforded  for  sporting  crowds. 
The  Kentucky  Derby  came  off  on  schedule 
despite  the  obvious  displeasure  on  the 
part  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion. There  was  a  delightful  fiasco  when 
William  Jeffers,  czar  of  the  rubber  pro- 
gram, sought  to  curb  racing  at  Bay  Mead- 
ows near  San  Francisco.  There  has  been 
a  meeting  at  Charles  Town,  West  Virginia, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  can  only  be  reached 
by  motorists  who  come  a  consideraljle  dis- 
tance. 

The  crowds  at  Jamaica  in  New  York 
City  were  handled  by  the  Long  Island 
railroad  with  "relief"  trains.  The  ODT 
had  set  down  strict  rules  against  "special" 
trains  and  trains  in  extra  sections.  Just 
what  constituted  the  difference  between  a 
relief  train  and  a  special  train  was 
not  immediately  apparent,  despite  the  un- 
blushing suggestion  that  the  relief  applied 
to  commuters  who  might  get  shoved  aside 
by  hordes  of  horse  players. 

President  James  E.  Dooley  of  the  Nar- 
ragansett  Park  track  defied  the  OPA  ruling 
that  its  motor  parking  lot  be  closed  to  the 
public.  The  lot  was  kept  open  and  the  best 
the  OPA  could  do  was  check  the  motor- 
ists for  violations  of  gasoline-rationing 
laws. 

"Most  of  the  fans,"  said  the  Journal, 
"got  to  the  track  by  private  car,  more 
than  5,000  automobiles  being  parked  in 
the  spacious  lots  inside  and  outside  the 
track  gates.  At  least  one  out  of  every 
three  cars  was  from  Massachusetts,  and 
at  least  one  out  of  five  cars  had  either 
a  'B'  or  a  'C  ration  sticker." 

The  Journal  added  that  the  arrival  of 
two  "regular"  trains  from  Boston  produced 
"something  akin  to  chaos."  It  continued: 
"Every  Columbus  Avenue  bus — and  Wil- 
liams (Alonzo  R.,  general  manager  of  the 
United  Electric  Railways)  reported  it  took 
seventy  extra  trips  to  haul  3,259  race  fans 
— was  jammed  to  the  doors.  Many  persons 
living  along  the  route  waited  more  than 
an  hour  for  a  bus  to  get  them  home." 

An   Alice-in-Wonderland   Ruling 

As  an  indication  of  the  nonsense  en- 
gaged in  by  go^'ernment  officials  in  the 
matter  of  the  races,  the  Associated  Press 
f  eports  that  the  OPA  has  ruled  that  private 
automobiles  may  be  driven  to  the  tracks 
but  only  on  gasoline  obtained  on  an  "A" 
card.  Whereupon,  Stanley  Woodward  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  comments 
acidly:  "This  will  lead  to  the  introduction 
of  the  straited  or  pousse-cafe  type  of  gaso- 
line tank.  Fuel  obtained  on  an  'A'  card, 
and  therefore,  legal  for  transportation  to 
the  race  track,  will  be  kept  separate  from 
that  obtained  on  a  'B,'  'C,'  'S,'  or  'T' 
card.  The  honest  motorist  will  install  a 
glass  tank  with  definite  lines  of  demarca- 
tion."  ■ 

The  race-track  people  ask  why  they 
should  be  singled  ou»  for  attack  when 
other  sports  such  as  baseball,  football  and 
tennis  are  allowed  to  continue.  The  simple 
answer  is  that  horse  racing  is  not  a  sport; 
it  is  an  excuse  for  gambling.  Gamblers 
v/ill  gamble  on  anything,  but  if  by  some 
miracle  all  gambling  were  stopped,  base- 
ball, football  and  tennis  would  continue 


just  the  same.  Horse  racing  wouldn't 
If  you  ask  why,  we'll  tell  you  that  it 
didn't  when  gambling  was  prohibited. 
When  Governor  Hughes  clamped  down 
on  race-track  gambling  in  New  Yori^ 
years  ago,  all  the  delightful  individuals 
who  blather  endlessly  about  "improving 
the  breed"  and  "the  sport  of  kings"  prac- 
tically broke  their  legs  getting  away  from 
the  tracks.  The  great  sporting  owners 
soon  found  there  was  little  excitement  in 
watching  their  thoroughbreds  run  around 
the  oval  if  there  was  no  money  on  the  out- 
come. Without  betting,  the  tracks  closed. 
They  have  other  alibis  now,  to  wit;  (a) 
improving  the  breed,  and  (b)  the  taxes  that 
come  to  the  interested  states  as  a  result  of 
legalized  betting  are  vitally  necessary  for 
the  state's  budget. 

Opponents  of  racing  answer:  (a)  this 
a  mechanized  war,  and  the  horse  is  virtu- 
ally lost  in  it;  (b)  if  legalized  betting  is  the 
only  way  of  keeping  a  state  solvent,  wf 
not  a  state  lottery,  why  not  a  heavy 
on  marijuana  and  a  campaign  to  foster  i^ 


use.'' 


It's  Not  So  in  England 
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There  is  the  further  suggestion  that  it 
is  ingenuous  of  us  to  be  worried  about 
horse  racing,  when  England,  which  is  in 
far  greater  peril  from  the  war,  continues 
it.  Dan  Parker  of  the  New  York  Mirror 
has  gathered  information  which  proves 
that  no  race  horse  in  England  may  be 
transported  either  by  railroad  or  motor 
van.  If  it  must  be  transferred  from  one 
track  to  another,  it  can  get  there  on  its 
own  legs.  Furthermore,  there  are  no  spe- 
cial trains  or  relief  trains  or  extra  sections 
of  trains  of  any  sort  for  English  bettors. 
Getting  back  to  London  from  the  race 
tracks  before  midnight  is  considered  a  feat 

The  ODT  reports  that  1,450  one-way 
race-horse  movements  took  place  in  1942. 
In  addition,  there  was  the  annual  yearling 
sale  at  Saratoga  (New  York)  where  291 
colts  and  189  fillies  were  disposed  of. 
These  horses  were  brought  from  breeding 
farms  (most  of  them  in  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland),  sold  at  auction  on 
the  block  at  Saratoga,  and  then  distributed 
over  the  nation.  As  an  emergency  meas- 
ure, the  sale  will  probably  be  held  in  Ken- 
tucky this  year,  but  although  many  of  the 
yearlings  will  not  have  to  be  transported 
long  distances  to  the  sale,  they  may  be 
shipped  to  stables  as  far  separated  as 
California  and  Florida  afterward. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  power  ol 
the  racing  people.  Their  only  real  defeat" 
have  been  in  Florida  and  at  Saratoga 
Springs.  The  California  tracks  at  Sants 
Anita  and  Hollywood  Park  were  taker 
over  by  the  Army  immediately  after  Pear 
Harbor  and  are  now  used  for  military  pur 
poses.  In  view  of  what  happened  at  Baj 
Meadows  in  the  same  state,  it  is  interestini 
to  reflect  upon  what  might  have  happe 
at  Santa  Anita  but  for  the  military  usur] 
tion  that  cannot  now  easily  be  overturn 

Whether  the  Florida  tracks  will  d 
gasoline  rationing,  as  has  been  done  else 
where,  is  a  matter  for  the  future.  Saratogs 
has  tried  desperately  to  get  permission  t< 
operate  its  season.  It  has  taken  the  stem 
est  measures  by  the  New  York  State  Rac 
ing  Commission  and  a  direct  order  fron 
Governor  Dewey  to  stop  the  local  enthu 
siasts.  . 

In  brief,  it  doesn't  seem  to  matter  wha  T'Sft 
the  government  wants  or  what  the  wa 
effort  calls  for.  The  influence  of  racin 
reaches  into  the  highest  business  an- 
governmental  circles,  and  nothing  seem 
able  to  stand  before  it.  In  their  view,  i 
may  be  necessary  to  win  a  war,  but  i 
certainly  isn't  possible  to  let  the  hori 
stay  in  their  stables. 

The  End 
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H  footsteps  of  a  man  walking  patrol  on  a 
tred  roof 

Then  it  was  night  again  and  there  was 
t  sound  of  automobiles  below,  of 
Dtorcycles  swarming  in  the  street,  and 
£rnard  knew  the  time  had  come  to  slide 
6:  from  under  the  catwalk.  This  was  the 
dicate  moment.  His  flesh  seemed  to  stand 
e  ct  on  his  bones,  and  when  he  saw  the 
s  louette  of  the  roof  guard  crouching 
t  vard  him  in  a  peering  attitude  he 
c^ned  his  mouth  and  felt  himself  scream. 
I  did  not  utter  a  sound,  but  he  felt  the 
s  earn  in  his  body,  even  in  his  ears.  How- 
er,  the  guard  made  no  move  against 
bT  and  Bernard  realized  the  man  was 
c;  of  the  undergroimd  looking  to  make 
s  e  nothing  had  gone  wrong  with  their 
tmbardier  or,  as  they  called  him  in  the 
Eglish  fashion,  bomb-aimer. 

It's  a  regular  comedy,"  thought  Ber- 
r  d.  He  forced  his  shaken  body  to  crawl 
s  indlessly  along  the  catwalk  to  the  edge 

the  sign.    "There's  too  much  Charlie 

iplin  in  this  to  suit  me,"  he  thought,  and 
Ijed  himself  onto  the  girders  where  he 

jld  look  around  the  sign  and  down  into 
street. 

HERE  was  moon  enough  to  make  out 

I  shapes  distinctly.  The  Marshal's  car 

s  a  limousine  with  a  roof  that  stretched 

ti  the  windshield.  There  were  two  army 

s  ut  motorcycles  in  front  of  the  car  and 

a  jestapo  staff  car.  Behind  this  cluster  of 

jior  were  several  autos,  perhaps  three 

lifour,  even  six.  Bernard  gave  them  only 

ijiasty  glance.   Guards  were  standing  at 

i;h  end  of  the  street  to  block  off  traffic, 

iriough  there  was  no  traffic.  Motors  were 

lining    and    several    men    in    uniform 

lire  standing  at  attention  while  others 

ire  facing  up  and  down  the  street,  guns 

dy.  The  two  underground  men  patrol- 

Ig  the  rooftops  in  their  enemy  uniforms 

ijl  moved  forward  to  make  themselves 

iible,  and  just  as  Bernard  stuck  his  head 

from  behind  the  sign  an  officer  below 

actually  looking  up  to  make  certain 

y  had  nothing  to  report.  Bernard  froze 

1,  almost  to  his  heart,  and  remained 

loticed. 

Tie  Marshal  went  rapidly  across  the 

ewalk  to  his  car.   Bernard  waited.   He 

nted  as  many  of  the  enemy  as  he  could 

in  a  group  around  the  Marshal.  Some- 

1  followed  the  Marshal  and  got  into  the 

with  him.    Another  officer,  thought 

mard.  His  excitement  was  so  great  his 

seemed  to  see  too  much  for  him  to 

e  in.  Then  he  realized  it  was  a  woman. 

i  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  car  nearer 

sign  and  she  made  a  kind  of  little  light 

h  her  white  evening  clothes  and  bare 

)ulders. 

rhe  army  chauffeur  was  standing  along- 
e  the  car,  holding  a  lap  robe.  Still  Ber- 
•d  waited.  He  was  pressing  the  bomb 
his  lips  with  his  two  hands.  He  had 
en  out  the  pin  and  was  holding  the 
onating  lever  down  with  his  thumb, 
e  chauffeur  leaned  well  into  the  car  to 
k  the  robe  around  the  Marshal's  legs 
i  Bernard  threw  the  bomb,  aiming  at 
chauffeur's  back. 

The  bomb  fell  on  the  sidewalk  with  a 
id  click  and  rolled  under  the  car  and 
s  silent  there.  The  whole  street  seemed 
:nt  to  Bernard.  He  did  not  hear  the  mo- 
s  or  anything  except  a  vast  kind  of 
mming  echo  of  a  sound  that  had  fallen 
nt.  The  men  in  the  street  were  gal- 
lized,  but  Bernard  had  counted  "One" 
ile  holding  the  bomb  in  his  hand  with 
er  released  and  now  they  had  little 
re  than  a  second  left  to  them  and  they 
not  know  what  had  made  the  click  or 
ere  to  look  or  what  to  do.  They  just 
od  hke  men  made  electric  and  searched 


The  Winners 
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of  what  had  happened.  The  Marshal 
snatched  open  the  door  nearest  him  and 
then  the  bomb  went  off  with  a  noise  like 
the  whole  world  tearing  open. 

Bernard  threw  himself  behind  the  sign. 
Something  went  past  him,  a  man  or  some- 
thing, and  there  was  a  white  glare,  blind- 
ing and  thrusting  as  if  a  sheet  were  being 
stuffed  into  his  head  through  his  eyes.  He 
got  out  a  second  bomb  and  stepped  on  the 
girder  again.  The  Marshal's  car  was  on 
its  side.  There  was  smoke  and  a  man  was 
crawling  out  of  it  on  his  hands  and  knees. 

This  time  Bernard  held  the  bomb  in  his 
hand  until  he  counted  two.  It  worked 
perfectly  that  way,  exploding  exactly  as 
it  landed.  The  crawhng  man  was  picked 
up  and  thrown  out  of  sight.  Then  Bernard 
took  his  last  bomb  and  threw  it  as  far  up 
the  street  as  he  could,  where  the  other  cars 
were,  and  as  it  flew  through  the  air  he 
heard  rifle  fire  and  reahzed  he  had  been 
hearing  it  for  some  time. 

The  climb  up  the  ladder  to  the  roof  was 
difficult.  The  underground  men  were 
sweeping  the  street  with  their  rifles,  but 
one  of  them  put  down  his  gun  and  helped 
Bernard  up.  Sounds  were  coming  in  a 
babble  from  the  man's  hps  without  his 
being  conscious  of  them,  and  Bernard 
stared  at  him  before  turning  away  slowly 
to  look  at  the  street.  The  smoke  now 
had  cleared.  The  Marshal's  car,  lying  on 
its  side,  was  like  a  dead  horse  with  its  legs 
sticking  out.  Nothing  moved.  All  the 
hurt  sounds  had  ended.  No  wounded 
were  left.  Anything  that  had  made  a 
sound  had  been  shot  at  until  it  was  silent. 

"They're  afraid,"  Bernard  cried.  He 
was  breathing  so  heavily  his  voice  sounded 
hoarse.  The  street  looked  sweet  to  him. 
The  conquerors  were  dead  and  those  who 
were  not  dead  were  quaking  in  hiding. 
"The  Huns  are  afraid  even  to  come  see 
what's  happened,"  he  said.  He  stood 
straining  on  the  edge  of  the  roof.  He  was 
trying  to  shout,  but  his  breathing  filled  his 
throat.  "Their  own  Marshal,"  he  said, 
"and  not  one  comes  to  help  him."  He  felt 
as  though  he  were  drinking  down  fire. 
"Come  on,"  he  shouted,  "come  on,  come 
on!" 

The  underground  men  started  to  run 
from  the  roof.  They  thought  he  was  call- 
ing to  them  to  escape.  Bernard  did  not 
notice  their  running.  The  body  of  the 
Gestapo  guard  was  at  his  feet  and  he 
picked  it  up  and  threw  it  clear  of  the  sign 
to  the  street  below.  He  had  the  strength 
of  a  lunatic  and  did  not  even  feel  the 
corpse's  weight  or  hear  the  crash  it  made 
in  landing.  Not  a  light  went  on.  Not  a 
window  opened.  Not  a  footstep  could  be 
heard.  And,  for  a  single  bursting  instant, 
Bernard  was  wild  with  the  joy  of  living  a 
moment  that  did  not  seem  to  belong  in  his 
life.  He  felt  he  had  blown  up  time  with 
his  bombs.  Time  was  raining  down  all 
around  him  like  debris  from  an  explosion 
and  he  felt  as  if  he  had  grabbed  up  for 
himself  a  moment  out  of  the  future. 

Then  he  ran  with  the  others.  His  mission 
was  fulfilled. 

IN  THE  downstairs  doorway  of  the 
building  in  which  he  lived,  Bernard  be- 
gan to  feel  safe  again.  The  whole  thing 
had  gone  like  clockwork.  When  they  had 
run,  nobody  had  seen  them  and,  after  they 
had  separated,  nobody  had  seen  him.  It 
was  blackout  dark  in  the  doorway  and  he 
had  only  three  flights  to  go. 

A  whole  symphony  of  tiredness  swept 
up  in  him  and  played  over  him.  It  started 
with  his  muscles.  They  began  to  jitter  on 
his  body.  After  a  moment,  his  body  took 
up  their  discordant  rhythm  and  began  to 
shake  up  and  down  on  his  knees.  This  is 
a  mistake,  he  thought.   But  he  could  not 


!  another's  faces  and  the  walls  for  a  hint    help  hunself .    His  legs  stood  like  wood. 


Squeeze  the  tube  or  dip  into  the 
jar  for  your  morning  pick-up!  A 
special  cooling  agent  in  Mennen 
Menthol-iced  Lather  Shave  does 
the  trick.  Makes  your  face  feel 
like  a  million  — while  doing  a 
super  job  of  softening  the  stubble. 
Then  your  razor  glides  through  in 
a  waltz,  A  refreshing  morning  lift! 
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lifeless  and  unmoving  below  his  shaking 
knees. 

The  stairs!  he  thought  clamorously,  but 
he  was  afraid  of  the  noise  he  knew  he 
would  make  going  up  them.  He  stood  si- 
lently with  mouth  open  like  a  man  who 
knows  he  will  cry  out  but  is  not  sure  yet 
whether  he  will  wail  or  laugh.  Then  his 
•  breath  came  noisily  and  he  grasped  the 
banister. 

There  was  a  light  on  each  landing.  He 
had  got  a  few  steps  past  the  second,  when 
he  looked  back  slowly,  without  knowing 
why.  Emilie's  door  was  open  a  crack. 
His  breathing  stopped.  He  could  see  a 
small  figure  stooped  over  inside  the  door 
and  peering  at  him.  She  appeared  to  be 
an  edge  to  the  gloom.  The  noise  he  was 
making  had  frightened  her  and  she  had 
come  to  see  in  her  nightgown.  He  stood 
looking  at  her  and  she  closed  the  door.  He 
turned  and  went  up  the  stairs  to  his  apart- 
ment and  stood  in  the  darkness. 

The  muscles  of  his  body  were  all  pulled 
together  now,  but  it  was  too  late.  Yes,  he 
thought,  too  late.  He  walked  slowly  to- 
ward his  bed.  He  did  not  want  to  hurry 
himself  or  his  thoughts.  She  was  the  only 
one  in  the  house  to  have  been  awakened. 
Why?  Naturally,  because  she  had  been 
watching  and  waiting  for  him.  Her  father 
was  held  as  a  hostage.  When  the  luck  went 
bad,  it  went  completely  bad. 

Bernard,  Bernard,  he  thought,  you  are 
cooked.  The  gravy  is  running  out  of  your 
ears.  She  will  turn  you  in,  and  her  father 
will  go  free.  You  will  be  killed,  Bernard — 
for  Heydrich  they  wiped  out  a  whole  town. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Sleep. 
He  needed  sleep.  Every  inch  of  him  ached 
separately  with  trembling  for  sleep.  He'd 
think  better  in  the  morning.  But  by  morn- 
ing it  might  all  be  over.  He'd  have  to  do 
something  now — this  minute,  before  she 
had  time  to  dress  and  go  to  the  police. 

HE  FOUND  himself  feeling  alone  in 
the  world  again  and  reaUzed  he  had 
been  holding  his  breath  and  making  his 
mind  blank  again  for  listening.  He  felt 
hysterical.  "I'm  getting  silly,"  he  told  him- 
self and  his  lips  moved  hysterically  with 
the  words  of  his  thoughts.  He  was  too 
much  held  by  fear  to  wonder  at  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  his  panic.  He  had  hved 
with  fear  of  the  police  so  long  he  could 
control  it.  But  fear  that  Emilie  would 
betray  him  left  his  mind  blank. 

Then  abruptly  reason  returned  to  him. 
She  knows  nothing  yet,  he  thought,  ex- 
cept that  I  came  home  late,  long  past  the 
curfew,  and  walked  like  an  ox  with  my 
brains  knocked  out.  It  is  only  when  news 
of  the  assassination  comes  out  that  her 
mind  will  become  busy,  and  I  will  be  in 
danger. 

He  changed  into  his  good  suit.  Then  he 
took  off  his  coat.  It  would  be  better  to 
seem  to  come  to  her  as  an  afterthought,  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  after  he  had  started  to  go 
to  bed.  He  rinsed  his  mouth  with  wine 
and  rubbed  some  on  his  upper  lip.  He 
realized  he  needed  a  shave  badly.  But  it 
was  too  late  now,  and  anyway  he  would 
not  come  home  late  from  a  party  freshly 
shaved.  He  sat  a  moment  on  his  bed  with 
head  between  his  knees  to  flush  his  face 
and  take  the  look  of  fatigue  from  it.  The 
rush  of  blood  drowned  his  thoughts,  and 
he  went  downstairs  quickly  without  think- 
ing at  all  of  what  he  was  going  to  say. 

There  were  two  voices  coming  through 
Emilie's  door,  one  straining  to  be  quiet, 
the  other  placating.  The  luck,  Bernard 
thought  grimly,  the  grisly  luck!  Now  her 
mother  was  up,  too.  He  knocked  on  the 
door  more  loudly  than  he  had  intended. 
The  voices  fell  silent. 

"It's  me,"  he  called  softly,  "from  up- 
stairs." 

Emilie  opened  the  door.  Her  mother 
was  standing  behind  her,  rigid  with  fear. 

"I  thought  I'd  like  to  apologize."  He 
could  not  take  his  eyes  off  Emilie's  mother. 
She  was  wearing  a  dull  green  woolen  ki- 
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mono  and  was  holding  it  closed  with 
one  hand  while  with  the  other  she  steadied 
herself  against  a  tabic.  He  did  not  hear 
Emilie  ask  him  to  enter,  but  he  went  into 
the  room  slowly,  his  gaze  fastened  on  her 
mother's  face.  She  was  a  chubby,  dum- 
pUng-faced  woman,  and  even  now  with 
her  skin  turned  to  clay  the  rosiness  of  her 
complexion  struggled  to  prevail.  Little, 
straggling  veins,  each  a  fine,  thin  red, 
streaked  her  cheeks. 

"We  thought  the  Gestapo  . . .  maybe  . . ." 
said  Emilie.  She  was  still  in  her  nightgown 
and  the  supple  softness  of  her  body  out- 
Hned  it. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Bernard,  "I  should 
never  .  .  ."  But  he  did  not  look  at  Emilie 
long.  He  could  not  take  in  any  thought  of 
her.  He  felt  it  was  in  her  mother  that  he 
could  read  his  fate.  The  woman  stared  at 
him  with  a  hatred  so  intense  that  he  felt 
shaken.  "We  had  a  party,"  he  said.  "Some 
of  us,  a  few  of  us,  fellows  fropi  the  uni- 
versity ...  the  old  days  there." 

He  could  not  face  the  baleful  hatred  in 


and  left  without  a  word.  When  the  Ges- 
tapo got  hold  of  the  old  woman  she  would 
tell  everything  she  knew,  and  by  morning 
the  Gestapo  would  be  everywhere. 

Hide!  he  thought  as  he  hurried  down 
the  stairs.  I  must  find  a  place  to  hide. 

EMILIE  learned  of  the  Marshal's  death 
next  morning  when  the  German  patrol 
began  mauling  the  city,  snatching  up  peo- 
ple and  probing  them  and  looking  under 
and  behind  and  around  them.  She  heard 
that  high  Gestapo  officials  were  being 
flown  in  from  Berlin  to  goad  their  men 
to  even  greater  activity.  Before  the  day 
was  out  the  least  suburb  of  the  city  would 
feel  the  weight  of  their  angry  search. 

Emilie  could  not  say  when  first  she 
sensed  that  Bernard  was  missing  from  his 
apartment.  The  fool,  she  thought  with 
a  strange  glitter  of  emotion.  He  had  run 
away  because  he  beUeved  she  would  be- 
tray him.  The  suicidal  fool.  For  a  man 
to  disappear  the  night  the  Marshal  had 
been   slain   would   amount   to   proof  of 
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"I  occasionally  find  myself  indulging  in  overoptimism" 


the  woman's  face  and  looked  at  Emilie. 
He  said:  "I  guess  we  forgot  the  time  .  .  . 
what  we  were  drinking  wasn't  water." 

"See,  Mother,"  cried  Emilie,  "I  told  you 
it  was  nothing." 

"Nothing?   Yes,  nothing  to  them." 

"Please,  Mother,  don't.  People  have  to 
Uve,  young  people." 

"Your  father  has  to  die  so  that  drunken 
loafers  can  stir  the  Germans  up  and  get 
them  more  down  on  us!  Is  that  what  your 
father  lived  for  and  taught  school  for,  for 
loafers  to  get  drunk?" 

BERNARD  waited  braced  for  the  wom- 
an's fury  to  burst  into  screaming. 
Then  he  realized  she  would  never  scream. 
The  Gestapo  had  so  cowed  her  that  she 
was  afraid  to  raise  her  voice  even  in  her 
own  home. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said  sullenly. 

"And  if  my  husband  is  killed  for  you? 
Will  you  be  sorry  then?" 

He  looked  at  Emilie.  Her  side  was  to 
him.  She  had  turned  her  face  away  help- 
lessly both  from  him  and  her  mother.  Ber- 
nard, your. goose  is  cooked,  he  thought. 


guilt.  Somehow  Emilie  was  sure  Bernard 
had  killed  him. 

But  perhaps  he  had  not  run  away.  Per- 
haps he  merely  had  business  to  attend  to 
and  would  return  soon.  So  Emilie  waited. 
She  waited  all  that  day  and  all  that  night 
and  in  the  morning  she  could  not  wait  any 
longer.  Why  the  police  had  not  yet  visited 
this  building  she  did  not  know,  but  she 
knew  she  could  not  count  on  the  luck 
holding.  Bernard  must  be  here  when  the 
police  came.  She  must  see  to  it.  It  was  her 
responsibihty. 

She  did  not  ask  herself  why  she  accepted 
the  responsibility  so  determinedly  and 
made  no  effort  to  avoid  it.  It  was  just  that 
he  had  run  away  on  her  account  and  it  was 
up  to  her  to  bring  him  back. 

The  tailor  shop!  she  thought.  That  was 
where  she  would  begin.  They  would  know 
where  Bernard  was.  Once,  by  accident, 
she  had  seen  Bernard  enter  this  place 
downtown  and  had  known  instinctively  it 
was  no  ordinary  shop.  Something  in  his 
manner  had  given  it  away,  an  extra  casual- 
ness  that  might  have  seemed  natural 
enough  to  anyone  else,  but  not  to#Emilie. 


Not  to  a  girl  who  had  watched  him  so  long, 
who  had  spent  so  much  time  wondering 
who  he  was  and  what  he  did.  She  would 
begin  there. 

It  looked  as  she  remembered  it — an 
ordinary  tailor  shop.  She  entered  quietly, 
and  the  tailor  raised  his  face  from  some 
bills  on  the  counter  to  stare  at  her.  She 
said,  "I  am  looking  for  Bernard  L'Houal- 
heure,"  and  saw  that  the  words  shocked 
him. 

He  was  a  small  round  man  with  a  lumpy 
face.  "Who  is  he?"  he  asked.  "A  cut- 
tomer  here  of  mine?" 

Then  Emilie  noticed  that  the  work 
sounds  in  back  of  the  shop  had  ceased 
and  knew  that  Bernard's  name  had  si- 
lenced  them.  She  felt  the  silence  listening 
to  her  and  peering  at  her.  She  did  not 
answer  the  tailor.  Who  was  Bernard?  She 
did  not  know  exactly  herself.  She  stared 
steadily  at  the  man  and  she  felt  the  sweat 
come  out  on  the  palms,  under  her  gloves 

"I  have  to  find  him,"  she  said,  "you 
mustn't  waste  time." 

"Waste  time!"  the  tailor  cried  angrily 
"I  don't  know  him.  I  never  heard  of  him 
Is  he  a  customer  or  what?  You're  the  one 
who's  wasting  my  time." 

Work  resumed  in  the  back  of  the  shop 
as  if  on  signal. 

"You  must  know  him,"  said  Emilie 
"Please  don't  he.  This  is  really  desperate.' 

A  LARGE,  sohd,  peasant-looking  mao 
came  hulking  through  the  back  cur- 
tain. He  was  holding  a  pair  of  partly 
pressed  trousers  and  there  was  an  air  al 
steam  about  his  face  as  if  he  had  be 
working  a  pressing  machine.  He  gave 
small  start  of  confusion  as  he  saw  Er 
and  began  backing  away,  and  Emilie 
unshakably  sure  then  that  she  had  come  I 
the  right  place.  It  was  plain  to  her 
man  had  come  out  to  see  who  she  was. 

"You'll  have  to  help  me,"  she  cried 
quickly.  "He's  in  danger,  Bernard  L'Hou- 
alheure.  I  have  to  help  him." 

"Who?"  The  man  looked  at  her  a  mo- 
ment stupidly  and  then  looked  at  the  tailor  i 
"Who  is  all  that  with  all  that  name?" 

A  look  passed  between  the  two  men,  and 
then  the  tailor,  as  if  on  order  from  thi 
other  man,  came  out  from  behind  thf 
counter.  "You  can't  stay  here  with  youi 
riddles,"  he  said.  "This  is  a  place  of  busi- 
ness." He  took  her  elbow  and  his  fingen^ 
were  trembUng.  ^ 

She  tore  her  arm  away.  "I'll  scream  anc 
the  pohce  will  come,"  she  cried.  She  wa; 
trembling,  too,  with  rage.  "Why  are  youK 
stubborn  when  I  want  to  help?" 

The  tailor  glanced  past  her  to  the  othe; 
man  who  was  standing  silent,  still  hold 
ing  the  partly  pressed  trousers.  Emill 
whirled  to  face  this  one,  but  his  counte 
nance  told  her  nothing.  "I  won't  leave  til 
you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  him,"  she  said 
head  high. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Thei 
the  older  man  shrugged. 

"Stay,  go  ahead  stay,"  the  tailor  mut 
tered.  "I'll  charge  you  rent." 

The  man  who  looked  like  a  peasan 
pushed  his  way  back  through  the  curtains 
and  after  a  bit  the  tailor  went  to  join  bin) 
Emilie  could  hear  them  talking,  thei 
voices  low  and  muffled.  She  knew  the 
were  talking  about  her  and  she  had  a  sud 
den  terror-stricken  feeling  that  they  ha' 
judged  her  hopelessly  mad. 

WHEN  the  messenger  came,  Bernar 
was  lying  deep  in  the  sleep  of  ei| 
haustion,  fully  dressed  except  for  his  shoe 
Sleep  was  like  smoke  in  his  head,  an 
even  the  man's  fingers  shaking  him  roughlj 
did  not  bring  him  fully  awake.  But  at  tb 
mention  of  a  girl  he  sat  up  and  shook  h 
head.  It  must  be  EmiUe.  It  could  be  d| 
one  else  but  Emilie. 

The  messenger's  description  was  as  pn| 
cise  as  if  he  had  taken  Emilie's  BertiUi 
measurements.  The  catalogue  of  her  boiii|irf{| 
and  features   continued   ploddingly,  an 
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When  Lightning  Strikes  a  Jl/lesserschmitt 


When  the  Army's  P  38— the  Lockheed  "Lightning" 
— streaks  down  on  an  Axis  plane,  a  famous 
fighter  rides  in  its  crankcase. 

It's  the  aviation  luhricating  oil  America  has  per- 
fected ...  oil  that  has  no  equal  for  fighting 
heat  and  wear  ...  oil  that  stands  up  as  stuh- 
bornly  in  a  sub-stratosphere  dogfight  as  in  a 
low-level  bombing  attack. 

No  Allied  pilot  w  ill  ever  lose  his  battle  because  an 
"ersatz"  oil  failed  him.  America's  petroleum 
industry  is  providing  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
freedom's  warplanes  with  the  world's  best  lultri- 
cants — and  neither  too  little  nor  too  late. 

For  the  oil  companies  of  America  are  ceaselessly 
in  war  production.  They  are  giving  tlie  fighting 


forces  and  the  home  front  many  other  tools 
essential  to  Victory  ... 

— like  100-octane  gasoline,  the  super- fuel  that 
gives  our  planes  their  tremendous  power  .  .  . 

— like  toluol,  basic  material  for  TNT,  now  ex- 
tracted from  oil  .  .  . 

—like  butadiene,  the  petroleum  product  used  in 
making  synthetic  rubber,  now  yielded  in  large 
scale  production.  I,ike  many  other  things — 
someof  tliem  war  secr<^ts  now  —  that  will  better 
our  lives  when  a  vi<'torious  peace  is  won. 

To  speed  that  peace,  America's  great  oil  refiners 
have  joined  forces  to  do  war  jobs.  Tide  Water 
Associated  merges  its  efforts  with  those  of  the 
other  oil  companies.  Business  rivalry  is  forgot- 


ten for  the  duration,  to  concentrate  on  war. 

And  to  vou  on  the  home  front.  Tide  Water  Asso- 
ciated still  devotes  as  much  service  as  over- 
burdened facilities  and  wartime  limitations 
will  allow.  It  is  important  that  you  be  provided 
with  high-qixality  petroleum  products,  such  as 
world-famous  Veedol  Motor  Oil. 

For  wars  are  won  at  home,  too.  On  that  dav  when 
Allied  planes  flv  tmchallenged  over  Berlin  and 
Tokyo,  you  and  \our  contribution  will  share 
the  glory  with  the  fighting  men.  And  Amer- 
ica's petroleum  industrv  will  be  proud  of 
having  helpc<l  you  both. 

TIDK     WAIKK      ASStX.I  \T1;D     OIL     COMPANY 
New  York  •  Tutdu  •  Sao  Franciaoo 


BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS! 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  REFINERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  OILS 


TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED 


Veedoi 


MOTOR  OIL. 


OIL  IS  AMMUNITION 


USE   IT  7-^URUM,^^^^ 
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•  ING   FAST  AND  BUILDING   WELL  ...  FOR  LIBERTY 
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/^v- LARGEST    AUTOMATIC    WEAPON 

V_l/  used  by  the  Allied  Nations,  the  Bofors 
automatic  field  gun  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  — 
and  practical — developments  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  armorer's  art:  It  fires  two  rounds  a  second 
— fragmentation,  armor-piercing  or  tracer  shells. 
It  may  be  aimed  either  visually  or  by  remote 
control.  It  is  effective  against  dive-bombers  and 
other  low-flying  aircraft.  Many  a  tank  has  been 


knocked  out  by  its  high-velocity,  flat  trajectory 
fire.  It  was  on  landing  barges  in  North  Africa. 
Its  mobility  is  limited  only  by  the  speed  of  its 
tractor  vehicle.  //  can  be  set  up  and  actually  firing 
in  25  seconds — disemplaced  and  on  its  way  to  another 
position  in  precisely  the  same  time!  Building  the 


Bofors  in  volume  by  mass-production  metbol 
is  one  of  our  six  Army  and  Navy  assignmen 
To   the    combined    task   is    being   devoted 
the   skill,   energy   and    experience   we   herel 
Pontiac  possess.  The  Army  and   Navy  te 
we  have  done  well.  We  hope  to  do  even  betl 
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}e  ard  sat  listening  on  the  edge  of  the 
,e.|while  sleepiness  lifted  briefly  in  him 
'  iried  down,  clotting  and  lifting  and 
^    ig  like  a  pall  in  which  flames  striig- 

le 
;  banged  his  temples  with  the  heel  of 
ands  to  clear  his  head.  He  rubbed  his 
so  violently  it  became  red. 
'ou  know  her?"  asked  the  messenger, 
'es,"  said  Bernard. 
5  she  the  one?" 
Vhat  one?" 

Vhose  father  is  a  hostage?" 
1  say  yes,  thought  Bernard,  they'll  kill 
e  they'll  do  something — and  if  I  say  no, 
\i\  kill  me  and  everybody,  the  whole 
bang!  down!  out!   He  stood  up  im- 
ily.   The  floor  was  cold  against  his 
■et  and  he  stamped  several  times. 
ic  messenger  shook  his  head  gravely. 
I  (Hight  so."  he  said  in  a  worried  voice, 
uestapo  sent  her.    She  is  trying  to 
er  father." 

don't  know.   Who  knows  what  she's 

- '    '  Bernard  cried  violently.  The  mes- 

rose   and   Bernard   took   his   arm 

itJingly.  "I  don't  know  her  at  all,  that's 

itruth.  She's  a  girl  I  say  hello  to  when 

her  in  the  hall." 

11  .  .  ."    The  messenger  started  to 

"I  guess  they'll  decide  what  to  do 

.  nd  me  back  to  let  you  know." 

lard  was  in  bed  before  the  messen- 

"osed    the    door.     "Now    I'll    never 

he  told  himself.    He  turned  and 

his  face  in  the  pillow. 

^  0  CHAIR  was  offered  Emilie.  She 
stood  and  waited,  knowing  they 
:d  to  discourage  her  and  make  her 
!  quietly.  All  certainty  had  gone  out  of 
nd  her  chin  trembled  with  her  effort 
s  firm.  After  a  moment  she  moved 
and  leaned  one  shoulder  against  the 

trying  to  appear  implacable.  The 
seemed  to  her  to  be  exactly  like  a  tai- 

The  noises  coming  from  the  back 

unmistakably  the  hiss  of  steam  and 
lack  and  whirr  of  pressing  and  sewing 
lines.  The  customers  who  came  in 
ed  nothing  more  than  customers. 
est  of  them  stared  at  Emilie  curiously. 
1  came  one  who  looked  her  up  and 
1  with  something  more  than  curiosity, 
heart  started  with  hope,  but  it  sank 
:  ogled  her. 

ou're  new  to  me."  he  said.  "How 
1  are  you?"  She  looked  despairingly 
le  tailor  who  rejected  her  look  and 
ed  deliberately  toward  the  back  of  the 
.    The  man  came  closer.    "I'll   buy 

for  you,  too,  with  wine,"  he  said, 
herever  she  moved  he  followed  her 
ng  persistently.    "If  you  don't  leave 
lone,"  she  said  at  last,  "I  will  kill  you." 
man    laughed    and   she   turned    and 
ed  quickly  toward  the  curtain  sepa- 
g  her  from  the  back  of  the  shop, 
fore   she   could    reach    it   the    tailor 
>ed  hastily  in  front  of  her.    "Where 
'OU  going?"  he  cried, 
tct  this  man  out  of  here,"  she  said. 
I're  contemptible  the  way  you  fight." 
^ho's  fighting?"  the  tailor  smirked  at 

The  fighting  is  by  you.   You  are  so 
y  perhaps  all  my  customers  will  fall  in 
with  you." 
'ou    mean    you    are    going    to    send 

i^o's  sending?  They'll  come  running, 
there's  a  pretty  woman  waiting,  ev- 
ody  thinks  he  must  be  the  one  she's 
ng  for." 

"hen  I'll  call  the  police." 
Jo  ahead,  call  them."  The  tailor  sud- 
^  was  like  an  animal.  "Who  are  you 
g  to  frighten?"  he  screamed.  "I've 
lothing  to  hide."  In  his  soft,  furlike 
it  face  was  the  anger  and  fear  of  an 
lal. 

will,"  said  Emilie  uncertainly.  The 
who  had  been  annoying  her  had  dis- 
ared.  She  did  not  notice.  She  took  a 
steps  toward  the  door  and  then  broke 
J.    "What  can  1   do  to  knock  some 


sense  into  you?"  she  stammered,  struggling 
to  hold  back  the  tears.  "You're  killing 
him  and  I'm  trying  to  help  him." 

The  tailor  thrust  his  clenched  fists  over 
his  head  in  a  gesture  of  exasperation  and 
defeat.  Then  he  turned  abruptly  away 
from  her  and  walked  into  the  back.  Emilie 
stood  there  alone.  A  minute  went  by,  and 
another,  and  a  third  and  nothing  hap- 
pened. She  walked  to  the  wall  and  took 
up  again  the  place  she  had  been  occupy- 
ing all  the  morning.  She  felt  someone  was 
watching  her  through  the  back  curtain  and 
she  turned  and  glared  at  the  curtain  and 
more  minutes  went  by.  The  machines 
were  working  busily.  Then  the  machines 
stopped  and,  as  they  stopped,  twelve 
o'clock  began  to  sound  through  the  city. 

Suddenly  a  man  came  out  of  the  rear 
of  the  shop,  a  man  she  had  not  seen  be- 
fore, a  lumpy-muscled  man  with  the 
stooped  shoulders  of  a  miner  and  a  skin 
pitted    with   soot    and    large   hands.     He 


nard  was  feeling.  It  merely  muffled  his 
breathing.  The  air  became  bad  in  his  nose, 
but  he  did  not  lift  his  face  from  the  pillow. 
Who  was  dead  now?  he  thought.  The 
Marshal  was  dead,  deservedly.  But  was 
Emilie  dead  too  by  this  time?  Were  both 
dead,  each  killed  by  him?  Yes,  each  killed 
by  him.  And  would  he  be  next? 

He  turned  over  on  his  back  and  stared 
bleakly  at  the  ceiling.  Go  back  to  sleep! 
he  told  himself  fiercely.  Sleep  makes  hid- 
ing go  fast.  There  was  a  clock  ticking  in 
the  room.  He  looked  at  it.  It  was  nearly 
noon. 

Only  a  little  luck,  thought  Bernard, 
that's  all  1  need — an  inch  of  the  luck  I 
was  born  with.  He  closed  his  eyes  as  if 
in  prayer. 

Then  suddenly  his  eyes  flew  open.  Some- 
body was  coming  in  the  kitchen.  There 
had  been  no  knock.  Somebody  was  let- 
ting himself  in  with  a  key.  Bernard  tried 
to  spring  out  of  bed.  The  bedclothes  were 
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"Yeah — and  there's  going  to  be  a  scarcity  of  bats  too" 
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wore  a  derby  hat  and  a  sweater  over  his 
collarless  shirt. 

"I'm  going  to  eat,"  he  said  to  her  un- 
expectedly and  tried  to  smile. 

His  smile  was  nervous.  She  nodded  her 
head  as  if  he  had  said  something  she  had 
been  waiting  to  hear.  He  went  out  of  the 
store  without  looking  to  see  if  she  fol- 
lowed.   She  followed. 

Without  understanding  her  own  cer- 
tainty, Emilie  knew  the  man  was  taking 
her  to  Bernard.  They  must  have  decided 
that  they  had  no  other  choice.  Probably, 
if  they  had  been  able  to  discourage  her 
into  leaving,  they  would  have  emptied  the 
shop  and  sought  a  new  headquarters  for 
the  underground.  But  since  she  had  not 
become  discouraged,  they  could  not  escape 
her  without  doing  her  some  violence. 

And  there  was  still  time  for  violence, 
Emilie  thought,  and  looked  quickly  back 
over  her  shoulder.  Somewhere  a  man 
would  be  trailing  her,  to  make  sure  that 
she  wasn't  leading  the  police  to  Bernard, 
or  leaving  a  track  for  future  use  by  some- 
one else. 

She  looked  closely  at  the  miner  who  was 
escorting  her.  He  must  have  a  gun  or  a 
knife,  or  perhaps  he  had  been  picked  for 
this  task  because  his  long  work  with  a 
shovel  had  shaped  his  hands  into  stran- 
gler's  hands.  Emilie  shivered.  If  she  satis- 
fied Bernard,  she  was  safe.  If  she  did  not, 
she  was  dead.  In  either  case,  she  knew, 
the  underground  would  not  be  hurt  by  her. 

Emilie  caught  up  with  the  man.  He  did 
not  say  anything  to  her  and  she  walked 
trembling,  as  if  on  air,  silent  and  like  a 
bride  going  to  her  wedding. 

The  pillow  did  not  smother  what  Ber- 


tangled  around  his  feet.  One  leg  pulled 
against  the  other  and  imprisoned  him  in 
bed.  He  struggled  a  moment  desperately, 
perspiration  bursting  out  all  over  him. 
Then  he  saw  the  man  from  the  under- 
ground and,  behind  him,  Emilie. 

WHEN  she  saw  Bernard's  haggard, 
resentful-seeming  face  staring  at 
her.  Emilie  realized  for  the  first  time  the 
danger  through  which  she  had  been  mov- 
ing and  was  not  yet  safe  from.  But  her 
pulse  did  not  quicken.  The  sense  of  danger 
was  a  fact  she  accepted  calmly,  perhaps 
because  Bernard — who  had  got  free  of  his 
bed — could  look  at  her  only  a  moment 
before  giving  way  to  embarrassment  and 
turning  away  and  glancing  unhappily 
about  the  cell-like  room. 

There  was  just  space  to  stand  between 
the  bed  and  wall.  There  was  not  even 
room  for  a  chair.  Bernard  tried  furtively 
to  pull  the  blanket  smooth  over  the  soiled 
sheets  and  Emilie  followed  his  movements 
and  noticed  that  the  bedclothes  were  tan- 
gled and  twisted  as  if  thrashed  by  a  body 
that  was  powerful  even  in  sleep.  The  sight 
thrilled  her  almost  unendurably.  She  felt 
her  body  stretch  and  tighten  as  if  stroked. 
She  knew  now  that  this  was  what  she  had 
come  to  Bernard  for — vitality,  an  end  to 
the  whole  smother  of  fear  laid  upon  her 
life  by  her  father's  fate  and  her  mother's 
reaction  to  it.  Without  thinking,  she  began 
to  pull  ofl  her  gloves.  Here  was  where  she 
wanted  to  be. 

"So  it  was  really  you."  Bernard  said. 

She  stared  at  him  closely.  His  face  was 
haggard,  but  it  was  beginning  to  fill  into  a 
smile.    He  was  standing  with  feet  slightly 
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apart  and  body  thrust  forward,  fluffing 
himself  like  a  bull  bird  to  impress  her. 
Even  now,  she  thought  delightedly,  even 
at  such  a  moment  as  this,  he  thinks  of  me 
as  a  female.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  to 
wonder  that  her  vitality  was  suddenly 
great  enough  to  have  made  her  think  of 
him  as  male. 

The  miner  stood  silent  and  awkward  be- 
hind her,  but  now  she  forgot  him  entirely. 
She  felt  that  she  and  Bernard  were  alone. 
The  silence  between  them  was  thick.  It 
was  thrust  high  by  vitality  and  steamed 
and  sparked  with  it.  Then  at  last  the  hot 
fullness  of  the  moment  passed  and  began 
to  subside. 

"You're  funny,"  said  Emilie  and 
laughed. 

"You  too,"  replied  Bernard,  smiling 
broadly  now. 

"Only  yesterday,  a  little  while  ago,  I 
wanted  to  kill  myself." 

"Really?"  he  still  smiled.  "It  would 
have  been  a  waste." 

"It  wouldn't  have  been — yesterday." 

"It  would  have  been  a  waste  any  day. 
You  don't  see  pretty  sights  nowadays,  not 
often." 

"No,  everything  was  so  terrible,  dead- 
like, smothered  up,  and  I  just  didn't  know 
why  anybody  should  go  on  living.  Be- 
cause they  were  animals,  that's  all,  and 
their  flesh  had  to  go  on  living  until  the 
butcher  came  with  his  ax." 

"Well,  why  not  go  on  living  when  the 
flesh  is  pretty?" 

"No.  Not  for  Nazis.  They  don't  do 
even  \Vhat  the  butcher  does.  They  don't 
feed  us.  Why  should  we  be  their  animals? 
That's  the  way  I  felt,  but  not  any  longer." 

THEY  hardly  heard  each  other.  They 
both  spoke  out  of  something  unknown 
in  themselves  and  without  thought  and 
without  realizing  very  clearly  what  they 
were  saying.  When  the  man  behind  Emilie 
cleared  his  throat,  Bernard  turned  and  mo- 
tioned him  away. 

"There's  something  to  eat  in  the 
kitchen,"  he  said.  "On  the  shelf  over  the 
sink." 

The  man  went  out  and  Emilie  and  Ber- 
nard watched  him  in  silence,  almost  plac- 
idly. When  he  closed  the  door  behind  him. 
Emilie  turned  again  to  face  Bernard  and 
realized  suddenly  that  she  had  passed 
through  a  supreme  moment  of  her  life. 
She  had  risen  to  the  moment  like  a  boat 
to  a  wave,  with  strength  and  a  strange  kind 
of  beauty  and  with  a  feeling  not  merely  of 
having  risen  far  above  her  ordinary  self 
but  of  never  having  to  go  back  to  being 
ordinary  again. 

"Why  did  you  run  away  from  me?"  she 
asked.  "Did  you  understand  so  little  about 
me?" 

"What  makes  you  think  that  I  ran 
away?"  Bernard  asked. 

"Oh,  Bernard!  "  she  cried.  "Don't  play 
with  me." 

He  thought  that  if  only  he  could  be- 
lieve in  her  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  If 
only,  if  only!  But  how  could  he  believe 
in  one  who  was  a  stranger  when  so  much 
was  at  stake?  Because  of  words?  Because 
he  wanted  to?  He  must  beware  of  his  mind 
tricking  him  into  believing  in  her. 

"I'm  not  playing,"  he  said. 

He  sat  helplessly  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
and  put  on  his  shoes,  overcome  with  the 
confusion  of  thoughts  and  doubts  in  him. 

"Maybe  you  don't  realize  .  .  ."  he  said. 
"This  is  not  an  easy  thing,  a  game  of  mar- 
bles, you're  butting  into.  Why  should  I 
trust  you?  You  come  forcing  your  way 
in.  Maybe  you  don't  know  it,  but  there 
have  been  times  today  when  I  didn't  know 
if  you  were  still  alive." 

"Well,  that  part  is  over  with,  isn't  it?" 

"Nothing  is  over  with.  What  about  your 
father?"  His  voice  was  rough  with  im- 
patience to  believe  in  her  and  with  im- 
patience of  himself  for  wanting  to  believe 
in  her.  "I'm  telling  you  things  ...  if  we 
find  we  can't  trust  you,  that's  all.  Then  it 
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What's  MORE  important 
than  a  toothbrush  ? 


IN  ADDITION  TD  THE  FAMOUS  REGULAR 

SHAPE,  DR.  WEST'S  NOW  OFFERS 
Two  Great  Z-Row  Brushes 


Choose  this 

daily  necessity 

extra  wisely 

Get  the  shape  and  size  tooth- 
brush your  dentist  recommends. 
And  for  added  advantages  in 
wartime  health  protection  and 
brighter  teeth,  get  it  in  a  Dr. 
West's  Miracle-Tuft  -  the  only 
brush  with  "EXTON"  brand 
bristling.  It  lasts  longer,  cleans 
more  thoroughly -the  finest 
brush  money  can  buy. 


''PROFESSIONAL"  a  smaller 
brushhead  in  the  famous  Dr.  West's 
double-convex  design — a  brush  pre- 
ferred by  many. 


jiff),  fit,  Sh  ifb  .jf^  i'lii 


"ORO"  Designed  at  the  request  of 
dental  specialists.  The  shape  many 
dentists  recommend  for  cleaning  and 
massage. 
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Copr.  1943  by  Wcco  Products  Compapy 


Dr.  UUests 


The  only  brush  with 
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Temporary  wartime  package.  No  change  in 
quality.  Miracle-Tuft  homt  atso  in  cartons— SOi 

Great  numbers  of  our  famous  glass  tubes  are  now 
carrying  medicines  and  serums  to  our  fight- 
ing men.  That's  why  many  Miracle- 
Tufts  are  now  packed  in  cartons. 
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"I  hate  to  bother  you  this  way,  but  what  was  that  combination  again?" 


will  be  over  with.  You  won't  get  a  chance 
to  tell  anything  to  anybody,  that's  all.  But 
your  father — everything  we  do  is  against 
him,  puts  his  life  in  danger." 

"I  know." 

"Yes,  you  know.  What  do  you  know? 
This  is  not  marbles.  This  is  life  and  death. 
You're  doing  something  to  help  kill  your 
father,  that's  what  you're  doing.  Do  you 
know  that?" 

Her  face  crumpled  as  if  she  were  about 
to  cry.  "How  could  I  help  him?"  she 
said  in  a  low,  shaking  voice. 

"Join  the  Nazis,  that's  how.  Turn  me 
in,  that's  how.  They'll  make  you  rich  with 
their  paper  money  and  give  you  your  father 
back  with  a  medal  on  him." 

"1  can't." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  can't,  that's  all." 

"Why  not?  That's  what  I  want  to  know. 
Why  can't  you?" 

"Because  .  .  .  because  .  .  ."  She  looked 
at  him  with  imploring  eyes.  The  blood 
swam  into  her  face  and  covered  it  under 
the  skin  like  water  and  she  lowered  her 
head  again.  She  thought,  she  had  to  have 
life,  that  was  why.  and  the  Nazis  could 
not  give  it  to  her.  The  clamor  for  life  was 
stronger  in  her  than  anything  else,  that  was 
why.  She  would  die  for  her  father  gladly, 
in  a  rush,  but  not  slowly,  not  over  a  period 
of  years.  No,  she  thought,  she  had  to  do 
what  she  was  doing.  But  she  could  not 
find  the  words  for  her  thought.  She  could 
not  say  what  she  was  thinking  about  her 
father,  not  to  a  stranger.  "Because,"  she 
mumbled,  "I  can't." 

Bernard  stared  at  her  for  a  moment, 
and  then  abruptly  said,  "Good  Lord!" 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  asked. 

HE  STARED  at  her,  overcome  by  the 
thought  that  she  must  be  in  love  with 
him.  Her  manner  of  embarrassment  made 
him  think  so,  and  he  raged  within  himself. 
A  romance!  A  child  who  ordered  her  life 
by  Dumas!  There  was  war,  so  it  must  be 
made  romantic.  There  must  be  love  to 
make  war  fit  for  the  ladies.  Then,  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  come,  the  rage  in  him  van- 
ished and  he  sat  stricken  solemn  as  he 
realized  that  she  could  not  love  him.  She 
hardly  knew  him. 

"What  about  your  mother?"  he  asked, 
suddenly  cautious  again.  "She  knows  ev- 
erything you  know — that  I  broke  the  cur- 
few, that  I  came  home  late  the  night  the 
Marshal  was  blown  up." 

"You  killed  him,  didn't  you?"  Emihe 
said  quietly. 
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"That's  what  you  think  and  that's  wl 
your  mother  thinks.   That's  what  she  w 
tell  the  Gestapo." 

Emilie  shook  her  head  and  said,  "Nc 

"You'll  tell  her  not  to  believe  it  and 
won't.  Is  that  what  you  mean?" 

"I  won't  tell  her  anything.  I'll  tell 
that  you  and  I  ...  I  mean,  I'll  say 
we're  interested  in  each  other." 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"If  she  thinks  I  am  interested  in  you  . 
and  if  you.  you  know,  just  hang  aroui 
and  be  interested  .  .  .  seem  that  way  . 
then  she'll  never  believe  for  a  minu 
whatever  happens,  that  you're  mixed  i 
in  such  a  thing." 

"I'll  be  a  nice  boy  to  her?" 

"I  suppose  so.  She's  worried  about  r 
getting  .  .  .  falling  in  .  .  .  meeting  someo 
interesting.  You  know,  with  so  ma 
young  men  in  prison  camps.  If  she  st 
there's  a  chance,  you'll  seem  nice  to  hei 

"But  I'm  not  nice." 

She  saw  he  was  grinning  at  her.  "I  doi 
know  what  difference  that  makes,"  she  %i 
primly.  But  there  was  no  primness  in  h 
only  a  feeling  of  helplessness  as  she  re. 
ized  that  actually  it  didn't  make  any  d 
ference  to  her  what  he  was.  She  did 
know  what  he  was  and  she  couldn't  care. 

Her  primness  delighted  Bernard.  I 
leaned  forward  with  boyish  eagerness 
taunt  her,  but  suddenly  he  checked  hii| 
self.  Suddenly  he  was  aware  that  he  y 
accepting  her.  He  did  not  mistrust  her  a 
longer.  Why?  Because  he  wanted  to  I 
lieve  in  her?  Because  he  thought  she  lev 
him?  Or  was  it  because  he  had  begun 
suspect  that  he  might  love  her? 

"She  knows  enough  to  hang  me  nov 
thought  Bernard.   A  small  note  wailed 
his  mind.   It  was  as  impatient  as  the  I 
ginning  of  panic,  panic  for  what  mij 
happen  to  himself,  for  what  might  happ|( 
to  her.  Then  he  cried  to  himself,  "Wha'i 
the  difference  if  she  knows  a  little  more 

She  rose  from  the  bed  and  took  a  st 
toward  him  and  he  was  waiting  for  h 
his  arms  still  at  his  sides,  when  the  kitch 
door  opened  and  the  miner  came  in  wipi 
his  mouth  with  one  of  his  strangler's  hail' 

"Well,  Bernard  .  .  ."  he  said. 

Bernard  met  his  eyes.  He  made  hins! 
smile.    He  said,  "It's  all  right — we're  goil 
home."    He  took  Emilie's  arm.    "Coi| 
along." 

"Hurry!"  she  said.  "We  must  get  th< 
before  the  Gestapo." 

Then  the  three  of  them  went  down  1| 
stairs. 

The  End 
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The  Silver  Cross 

Continued  from  page  16 


That  did  it.  The  girl  came  slowly  to- 
ird  them  and  the  soldier  followed — at  a 
stance. 

"Nearly  dark,"  yelled  Mama  in  terrific 
jger.  "The  brothers  scattered  over  the 
'11  looking  for  you  .  .  .  while  you  and 
uir  weak  head  make  the  evening  pleas- 
it  for  a  soldier." 

"He  just  walked  up  the  hill  with  me." 

Mama  looked  at  the  man.   He  was  not 

big  fellow,  but  strong,  yes,  and  quick. 

le  looked  again  as  surprise  caught  her. 

was  Pepe  .  .  .  the  American's  Pepe  .  .  . 

■'\nd  as  the  others  recognized  him,  Rosa 

me  running  from  the  house.  Cacho  was 

ere,  Peria   and  Concepcion.    And   the 

tie  ones,  jumping,  looking  at  buttons, 

illing  at  his  hands.    Diaz  rose  from  his 

i\,    pushed    the   children    aside,    shook 

■pe"s  hand,  called  him  "son." 

'They've  all   turned  crazy,"  mumbled 

lama.    "He's  the  same   one,  isn't  he?" 

he  children  were  following  him  to  the 

Ige  of  the  clearing,  and  Consuelo  was  the 

St  to  touch  his  hand. 

"What  do  you  want  with  Pepe?"  Mama 

implained  as  the  girl  came  back  toward 

le  house. 

"He'll  go  away  .  .  ."  Consuelo  took  a 
■d  flower  carefully  from  her  hair. 
Fhere's  a  war.  Enemies  come  from  the 
■a  and  the  air." 

"Walking  the  hill  with  Pepe  will  change 
one  of  that,"  said  Mama  sharply.  But 
hen  a  girl  had  a  piece  of  the  moon  in 
er  eyes,  words  were  wasted.  Mama's 
gh  hurt,  it  was  so  deep. 

rHE  next  day  brought  no  understand- 
ing. In  the  afternoon  the  boys  went  off 
^gether.     "Where    do    you    take    your- 
:lves?"   Mama  called  after  them.    But  it 
(iemed  that  the  ears  of  all  three  were  bad. 
When  they  came  back  with  the  Ameri- 
an.    Mama    suspected    what    they    were 
bout  and  knew  real  fury. 
The  artist  walked  into  the  clearing  sur- 
oiinded  by  the  boys.  He  greeted  her,  and 
IN  smile  suggested  he  was  a  quiet  man 
ho  liked  his  painting  and  his  peace  and 
^ anted   no   part   in   the    quarrels   of   his 
eighbors. 

"Your  boys  tell  me  they  want  to  join 
ic  army,"  he  said. 

They  have  not  told  me  anything,"  said 
lamii  harshly. 
The  American  said  evenly,  "They  were 
•iliaid  you  would  not  understand." 

"They  were  afraid."  said  Mama,  letting 
iiier  voice  into  it,  "that  1  would  take  their 
!^kins   and    leave   the    rest   to    rot."    The 
\merican's  smile  faded  as  the  stench  of 
ler  words  hung  between  them. 
"I  thought .  .  ."  he  began. 
"1  am  the  one  to  think,"  she  said.  "Since 
hey  were  little  1  have  been  the  one  to 
hink.  When  they  wanted  to  climb  a  rotted 
oaim  or  swim  into  the  tide,  1  was  the  one 
o  say  no.    And  I  am  not  so  old  yet  that 
10  sounds  like  yes." 

Then  as  they  stood  there,  waiting  for 
someone  to  speak  or  smile  or  turn  and 
iwalk  away,  a  rush  of  sound  echoed  from 
the  roots  of  the  hill.  Ino  rushed  for  a 
sight  of  the  port.  His  voice  was  quick 
iwith  excitement.  "It's  the  army,"  he  called. 
'With  the  brown  cars  and  the  guns  .  .  . 
coming  up  the  hill!"  The  children  were 
jin  the  garden  now,  half  frightened,  half 
curious,  the  bigger  ones  alive  with  ques- 
tions. 

]    Mama  sat  back.  The  wheels  were  churn- 
iing  up  the  red  dust  of  the  path,  shaking 
|the  steadiness  of  the  earth  beneath  her, 
breaking  into   the   familiar   silence.    She 
j  listened  stolidly  to  the  commotion  about 
I  her,  saw  the  family  scatter  to  points  of 
vantage,  felt  the  rumble  of  machinery  grow 
stronger  until  it  came  roaring  and  rush- 
ing by,  emitting   bad   smells   and   many 
noises.    It    rushed    on    up.    higher    still. 


followed  by  smaller  detachments,  until 
finally  the  whole  lot  disappeared  up  the 
hillside.  And  the  boys  and  the  children, 
the  American  himself,  followed  on,  calling 
to  one  another,  chattering  like  birds 
stirred  from  a  bush. 

She  sat  alone,  choking  the  anger  and  the 
doubts,  sat  stolidly  with  the  warm  sun  on 
her  face.  It  was  a  gentle  hum  that  brought 
her  back.  She  opened  her  eyes.  And  there 
it  was  on  the  northern  corner  of  the  sky. 
a  glitter  of  silver  growing  more  brilliant 
with  each  moment,  all  beauty  and  all 
speed,  the  kind  of  miracle  she  could  not 
explain  in  a  million  years.  Awe  passed 
over  her  like  a  cold  breath.  Who  would 
they  be  in  the  plane?  Where  would  they 
go,  shooting  through  the  skies  in  a  silver 
cross,  hanging  in  the  air  over  deep  waters, 
crossing  the  hill  lands  faster  than  a  bird? 
But  her  eyes  could  not  pierce  the  won- 
der, could  only  feast  on  the  reality  of  it, 
and  that  only  shortly  for  the  plane  was 
soon  gone. 

"It  was  only  maneuvers."  Diaz,  re- 
turned, said  the  word  proudly  as  if  he  had 
just  learned  it.  "Just  practicing  with  the 
machines.  And  in  barbarous  heat,  too." 
He  sank  to  rest. 

"Did  you  see  the  plane?"  she  wanted  to 
talk  of  that. 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  was  preoccupied." 

"It  held  the  light  like  something  in  a 
church,"  she  told  him. 

Then  the  children  returned  to  the  clear- 
ing. In  their  enthusiasm  they  had  one 
disappointment.  None  of  them  had  seen 
Pepe. 

"He  was  not  there,"  Ino  was  sure.  "I 
asked  a  soldier.  The  new  ones  stayed  in 
the  port." 

"Those  machines  are  not  for  anyone," 
repeated  Mama.  But  her  satisfaction  died 
immediately.  Consuelo,  she  realized,  was 
not  with  the  others.    "Where's  the  girl?" 

"Don't  worry,"  said  Jose.   "It  is  early." 

"She's  with  Pepe  .  .  ."  Anger  inflamed 
Mama.  Ever  since  the  American's  boy 
changed  his  wooden  soles  and  his  faded 
shirt  for  a  uniform  there  had  been  nothing 
but  trouble.  Too  much  had  been  said,  too 
little  accomplished. 

Mama  got  out  of  her  rickety  chair,  put 
her  feet  into  the  strapped  soles  and 
started  across  the  clearing.  There  was 
wonder  in  the  looks  that  followed  her,  but 
no  one  dared  to  ask  a  question. 

SHE  knew  where  to  look  for  lovers.  She 
followed  up  the  hill  until  she  came  to 
the  wild  oranges,  where  the  wood  was 
musky  with  blossom,  and  the  undergrowth 
pushed  angrily  against  the  forgotten  trees. 
Mama  found  a  new  path  and  knew  she 
was  right.  It  was  sweet  along  that  path, 
vibrant  with  heaviness  which  was  danger 
to  lonely  couples.  Mama  hurried. 

An  old  monastery  was  pale  yellow  in 
the  long  shadows.  The  new  path  ran  about 
the  building,  toward  a  point  that  faced  the 
sea.  Mama  knew  they  were  there.  Breath- 
less, she  moved  as  fast  as  she  could. 

She  could  see  them  ...  the  boy's  uni- 
form, the  pale  color  of  the  girl's  dress  .  .  . 
as  they  sat  on  the  marble  blocks  the 
monks  had  left.  The  two  were  a  little 
apart,  both  very  still  as  they  gazed  into 
the  brilliance  of  the  view.  Softly  Mama 
approached.  They  did  not  hear  her.  She 
was  almost  upon  them,  when  suddenly,  as 
if  the  boy  was  with  the  girl's  feelings  and 
the  girl  was  with  the  boys  heart,  they 
turned  to  each  other.  Pepe  reached  for 
her,  and  Consuelo's  mouth  was  ready  for 
his. 

"Consuelo  .  . ."  At  the  sound  of  Mama's 
voice  they  fell  apart.  "Id iota.'"  said  Mama 
in  the  same  tone. 

The  young  people  stood,  the  boy  com- 
ing a  little  forward  to  stand  between  the 
woman  and  the  girl.    "He's  going,"  Con- 
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d  39  other   folks! 


There  were  twenty  men  in  Joe's 
gun  crew  when  the  Jap  bomber 
dived.  Seventeen  never  knew  what 
hit  them.  Only  Joe  and  two  other 
shattered  men  showed  a  faint,  brief 
breath  of  life. 

In  any  other  war,  Joe  would  have 
been  the  eighteenth  telegram  to  next- 
of-kin.  But  there's  a  new  medical 
miracle  fighting  death  today!  A 
miracle  called  "blood  plasma." 

Quick,  skillful  Navy  doctors 
pumped  liquid  plasma  into  Joe's 
limp  veins — and  pulled  him  back 
from  the  shadows.  42  more  infusions 
carried  him  through  the  long  days 
of  patching  that  followed. 

Joe's  nearly  as  good  as  new  now 
— and  deeply  grateful  to  the  43  un- 
known people  whose  blood  saved 
his  life.  He's  paying  his  debt  the 
practical  way — by  giving  blood  hack, 
to  be  dried  and  stored  for  the  future 
needs  of  other  fighting  men. 


Will  you  give  a  Utile  of  yourself  to 
help  save  all  of  a  boy  like  Joe?  Not 
just  once,  but  again  and  again — re- 
membering how  many  pints  of 
plasma  he  had  to  have? 

Healthy  people  can  safely  and 
comfortably  donate  blood  every  two 
months.  The  process  takes  only  about 
an  hour,  including  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. IsrCt  that  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
a  miracle?  .  .  .  Call  the  nearest  Blood 
Center  for  an  appointment  now.' 
Warren  Telechron  Company, 
Ashland,  Massachusetts. 
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ELECTRIC    CL OCKS 

•  Our  business  is  time  —  and  we're  glad  to 
devote  tltis  space  so  tliat  plasma  may  always 
be  ready  for  those  who  need  it  —  on  time.  Today 
our  manufacfuring  facilities  are  engaged  entirely 
in  war  wort.  Guard  well  the  Telechron  C/ocis 
you  now  have. 
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siielo   explained.    "This  will   be   the   last 
time  before  he  goes  .  .  ." 

"It  will  be  the  last  time,"  said  Mama, 
"whether  he  goes  tonight  or  remains  until 
he  is  eighty  .  .  ." 
"I  love  him,"  said  the  girl. 
"With  a  hundred  men  on  the  hill  you 
have  to  pick  one  so  filled  with  nonsense 
that  he  poisons  your  own  brothers."   She 
looked    at   Pepe   with   complete   dislike. 
"Get  away  .  .  ."  she  said  roughly. 
The  soldier  hesitated. 
"Go  .  .  ."   Her  voice  rose  and  she  ges- 
ticulated vehemently.  "You  and  your  uni- 
form and  your  ideas  for  idiots." 

He  turned  then,  made  for  the  path.  He 
looked  back  once,  but  Mama  was  ready 
for  him,  she  had  a  rock  in  her  hand  and 
hurled  it  with  some  accuracy.  Pepe  dodged 
and  increased  his  speed. 

"He's  going  .  .  ."  whimpered  the  girl. 
"The  girl  who  turns  crazy  for  the  man 
who  leaves  her  is  like  the  child  that  eats 
green  fruit.  They  both  deserve  the  pain." 
Mama  sank  to  the  marble.  "Wait,"  she 
said.  "I  have  no  breath,  what  with  the 
walk  and  the  anger  and  the  words."  She 
was  quiet  for  a  moment,  breathing  heavily. 
As  they  sat  without  talking,  an  echo 
sounded  in  the  silence.  Mama  looked  up. 
But  no — it  was  impossible.  Automatically 
she  looked  to  the  north  ...  but  that  was 
foolish,  the  time  for  the  avion  was  past. 

"Look,"  said  Consuelo.    And  there  it 

was,  lower  than  usual,  the  broad  stretch 

of  its  wings  catching  the  waning  sunlight. 

"It  will  fall,"  said  Mama,  her  breath  a 

hard  thing  in  her  throat. 

But  no,  curving  in  its  flight,  rolling 
gently  on  its  side,  it  circled  above  them, 
the  roar  of  its  engines  a  heavy  pounding 
in  their  ears.  Lower  still,  it  descended 
until  there  were  windows  and  wings  and 
men  inside,  all  the  new  amazing  detail 
that  had  been  invisible  before. 

Mama  stood  to  be  nearer,  her  heart 
pounding  inside  her.  If  it  came  lower  it 
must  surely  fall  and  be  destroyed.  And 
yet  nothing  in  its  sure  descent  suggested 
that  it  was  struggling  to  remain  in  the  sky. 
As  these  conjectures  tore  at  her,  the  plane 
completed  the  circle,  slipped  down  like  an 
arrow  and  slid  on  to  the  blue  water  of  the 
harbor.  Mama's  eyes  did  not  flicker  until 
it  passed  out  of  sight  behind  the  docks. 
Then  the  engine  died  and  there  was  only 
silence.  "It's  in  the  port,"  Mama  an- 
nounced- amazedly. 

Yes,  Consuelo  had  seen  it  too.  "A  big 
one,"  she  said. 

The  brief  twilight  was  upon  them.  But 
Mama  was  still  unwilling  to  leave  the  point 
lest  the  plane  move  again. 
"Come,"  said  Consuelo  finally. 
"No,"  insisted  Mama,  "it  might  appear." 
Not    until    the    port    disappeared    into 
darkness  would  Mama  move. 

THEN  they  went.  Mama  turning  back 
to  the  darkened  outline  of  the  port. 
Mama  putting  her  hand  over  her  heart 
and  then  over  her  head,  stumbling  in  the 
darkness,  panting  from  excitement  and 
exertion. 

When  she  could  reach  the  house  with 
her  voice,  Mama  called  out  to  the  others: 
"The  avion's  in  the  port  .  .  ." 

The  others  had  seen  it,  they  buzzed 
with  talk  of  it.  Some  said  it  was  the  army, 
some  said  it  had  been  in  distress  and 
descended  to  rest  in  the  port.  And  all 
counted  the  hours  so  that  they  might  go 
into  the  town  and  see  for  themselves. 

The  excitement  and  the  talk  ebbed 
slowly.  They  ate  . . .  and  finally  they  slept. 
All  but  Mama.  She  sat  up;  on  through 
the  night  she  sat,  looking  into  the  black- 
ness of  the  sky,  examining  the  fixed  glitter 
of  the  stars,  breathing  the  coolness  of  the 
air  from  the  sea.  She  listened,  reaching 
into  the  silence  lest  the  beat  of  the  plane's 
engines  sound  up  to  announce  its  leaving. 
She  listened,  dreading  to  hear  the  sound. 

She  might  have  dozed  a  little,  for  sud- 
denly she  was  aware  that  she  was  not  alone 
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in  the  clearing.  She  heard  a  sound.  It  was 
Consuelo  weeping  in  her  sleeplessness,  re- 
living all  she  had  felt  and  could  imagine. 

"Consuelo  .  .  ."  Mama's  voice  made  it 
a  phrase  from  a  song.  "Come  .  .  ."  The 
girl  walked  over  to  Mama,  stood  strug- 
gling with  the  next  sob.  Mama  did  not 
ask  why  she  cried,  she  knew  very  well. 
"Don't  cry,  girl,"  she  said.  "Nothing  in 
the  world  is  worth  such  distress." 

Consuelo  let  go  of  the  sob  and  the 
tears  ran  down  her  face.  Mama  reached 
out  her  arms  and  Consuelo  accepted  them. 
"Enough  of  tears  .  .  ."  said  Mama.  "They 
arc  for  death,  not  for  love,  for  babies  and 
for  old  women  .  .  .  enough  of  tears."  .  .  . 

The  next  morning  it  was  dark  when  they 
went  down  to  the  port.  Everyone  went — 
Maniii  and  Diaz,  the  three  oldest  boys, 
Consuelo,  the  younger  children,  the  eldest 
helping  the  youngest. 

Mama  walked  a  little  ahead  of  the  oth- 
ers, silent  and  tense.  "More  nervous  than 
if  1  were  to  see  a  fallen  star  ..."  In  the 
palest  of  dawns  they  went  through  the 
port.  There  were  soldiers  about  the  docks, 
soldiers  with  guns,  walking  backward  and 
forward.  There  was  a  rope  drawn  tight 
to  keep  those  who  came  to  look  from 
crowding  too  near. 

And  then  Mama  saw  it.  It  was  there, 
big  as  a  house,  sitting  like  a  boat  on  the 
water.  Its  wings  spread  for  flight,  though 
the  power  in  it  was  still,  and  the  strange 
clock  thing  on  the  nose  hung  limp  as  the 
plane  rode  the  stir  in  the  water. 

"There  it  is,"  they  were  jabbering. 

"Like  the  airplane  that  passes  .  .  ." 
someone  explained  for  the  little  ones. 

Mama  went  on  looking.  The  rising  sun 
caught  the  brilliance  in  the  pale  silver,  just 
as  she  had  seen  it  in  the  sky.  But  still  she 
found  no  explanation  of  the  mystery  that 
could  lift  the  great  thing. 

There    were    men    going    through    the 


guard  ropes  now,  neat  men  -  belted, 
booted,  straight  and  determined.  There 
were  quick  orders.  A  man  opened  the 
door  of  the  avion.  Mama  could  see  him 
a  minute  later  sitting  inside,  sitting  behind 
the  nose.  Other  men,  three  of  them,  fol- 
lowed him. 

"They  were  the  men  who  brought  the 
plane,"  said  Jose,  who  had  been  question- 
ing the  crowd. 

And  then  the  roar  of  the  engines  broke 
from  the  plane,  a  dozen  times  louder  than 
Mama  had  thought  possible.  The  little 
ones  cried,  the  older  ones  put  their  hands 
over  their  ears,  but  Mama  watched,  en- 
tranced. 

There  were  other  men  now  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ropes.  More  soldiers  .  .  .  the 
door  of  the  plane  opened  for  them  ...  so 
many  .  .  . 

Jose  had  his  mouth  almost  over  her  ear 
and  was  shouting  something  that  sounded 
like,  "Transport  .  .  ." 

IN  SINGLE  file  fhe  men  began  to  enter 
the  plane.  The  soldier  at  the  end  of  the 
line — a  small  man,  but  he  walked  lightly 
in  spite  of  his  shoes — turned  to  look  in 
their  direction.  Mama  saw  Consuelo  pull 
against  the  rope  as  she  tried  to  call  out  to 
him.  It  was  Pepe  .  .  .  Pepe  was  going  with 
the  avion. 

He  was  moving  along  the  plank  now  .  . . 
still  turning  for  the  last  look  ...  He  was 
inside  .  .  .  The  door  closed  behind  him. 
And  Mama  thought  she  could  see  his  face 
through  the  window. 

The  plane  moved  from  the  dock  .  .  . 
turned  to  the  water  of  the  harbor  ...  It 
turned  again  . . .  moved  faster  . .  .  raced  .  . . 

You  could  hear  words  now.  Ino  said 
excitedly,  "It's  Pepe.  He  goes  with  the 
others  .  .  .  They  train  somewhere  near  the 
capital." 

Diaz  said:  "He'll  be  there  in  an  hour." 


HARRV'S  MEN"S   SHOPPY 


'"Pr^/Ki>K^-2^-V^rff{; 


^Frankly,  George,  as  a  member  of  your  draft  board,  I  wouldn't 
advise   you   to   spend   too   much   on   a   new   suit   this    summer" 
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HANK    KETCHAM 


MEN  OF  LETTERS 

A  member  of  Congress  v.. 
shocked  to  receive  the  follovMi 
telegram  from  the  mayor  of  a  l.ir; 
city  in   his  state:   ri    work  rimi 

PLANS  Slop    IMIRIY   PI  R  CINI  OR.M 

INADFiyi'AII    Slop 

The  original  message  read  gran 

A  couple  of  song  writers  cor 
posed  a  campaign  anthem  for  aca 
didate  for  senatorial  office,  extoUii 
the  "vices"  of  the  party. 

Supplementary  cards  had  to 
passed  out.  explaining  that  the  cc 
rect  reading  was  "voices." 


An  Ohio  paper  stated  that  a  pror 
inent     businessman    enterti;ined 
party  of  men  at  "crap-shooting." 

It  meant,  of  course,  "trap-shoe 
ing." 

W.  E.  Farbstein 


The  plane  was  leaving  the  water^  n 
its   weight   slowly,    lifting   itself  ait 
cargo,  rising  until  you  could  see  the 
of  sky   between   it   and  the  sea. 
went  Pepe  who  had  worked  as  a  garj 
for  the  American  artist,  there  he  we: 
sailing  through  the  air  in  a  silver 
crossing  lands,  passing  over  water 
people  like  her,  people  on  hills,  t 
their  heads  to  look. 

And  suddenly  Mama  looked  to  hei 
sons.    She  had  not  expected  it,  but 
eyes,  hungry,  defiant  eyes,  were  oi 
It  was  Ino  who  said  it:  "We'll  go,  t 
was  a  statement. 

Mama  put  a  hardness  she  did  m 
into  her  voice.  "It  appears  it  woul 
three  men  to  stop  you,"  she  said.  ' 
am  only  an  old  woman." 

The  three  boys  were  smiling,  pu 
one  another,  ready  to  go,  already  ti 
from  her.  Mama  felt  a  hand  on  her  i 
der,  and  there  was  the  American, 
are  right,"  he  said.   "Let  them  do  asj 
feel  they  must." 

"There  are  things  a  mother  cann 
fuse,"  said  Mama  obtusely.  "She  c 
stand  between  her  sons  and  the  sk\ 

AND  then  Mama  saw  Consueli 
.  watching,  her  face  turned  bad 
body  tense  against  the  rope.  The  i; 
had  broken  away,  but  the  girl  still  s 
Soldiers  on  the  dock  watched  her  a 
ingly. 

Mama  pulled  at  the  girl's  arm 
on,"  she  said.   "The  plane  is  a  spec 
sound  of  the  motor  is  gone  .  .  ." 

Consuelo  turned  dazedly  to  the 
around  her.   A  soldier  came  near,  c 
her  eye.  "What  a  flower  . . ."  he  said ; 

Consuelo  tossed  her  head.  Mama 
her  from  the  rope.  "Enough  of 
fool!"  she  said  roughly.  "You  hav 
soldier  to  think  of.  And  one  will  do 
lifetime,  girl,  a  lifetime  ..."  Th 
looked  to  Mama  for  her  meaning,  cl 
it  in  the  older  woman's  eyes,  and  j| 
happily. 

They  made  for  the  path  up  thi 
Mama  and  the  girl  walking  close  ir 
new  understanding. 

The  girl  looked  rememberingly 
sky,  and  the  mother  stopped  besid 
"He'll  be  back,"  Consuelo  said. 

"And  the  things  he'll  have  seerj 
Pepe,  the  things  he'll  have  to  tell  m 
Mama  said. 

Both  women  looked  upward  in 
unbroken  blue,  while  a  hundred 
away,  the  silver  cross,  propelled  by  i\ 
they  could  never  understand,  Ci 
shadow  over  country  they  would 
see.  But  in  a  way  both  their  heart 
with  it. 

The  End 


PRODUCT   IMPROVEMENT 
IS   IN   THE   AIR 


TODAY  our  strategically-located  fac- 
tories are  100%  on  war  work. 

But  even  as  we  fight,  Houdaille*  man- 
agement and  engineers  are  anticipating 
the  demands  of  the  post-war  world. 

Out  of  this  high-pressure  war  experi- 
ence we  are  evolving  new 
engineering  and  metallurgi- 
cal concepts  and  improved 
production  techniques 
which,  in  days  to  come,  are 
bound  favorably  to  affect  the 
things  you  buy  and  use. 

We  will  continue  increas- 
ingly to  provide  vital,  preci- 


sion parts  to  the  automotive,  aircraft,  elec- 
trical refrigeration,  radio,  marine,  railway 
equipment,  and  other  important  indus- 
tries—  but  we  will  also  make  substantial 
contributions  to  industries  yet  unborn. 
In  every  Houdaille  division  product 
improvement  is  in  the  air — 
we  are  doing  our  share  of 
forward  thinking. 

In  your  home,  on  land,  sea 
or  in  the  air— after  this  war  is 
over — you  will  enjoy,  more 
and  more,  the  benefits  of 
Houdaille's  highly -special- 
ized skills. 


HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY  CORPORATION 

General  Executive  Offices  —  Detroit 

• 

Peacetime  manufacturers  of  precision  parts  and  mechanisms  for  the  automotive,  aircraft, 

railway,  marine,  electrical  refrigeration,  radio,  and  other  industries. 

PLANTS  AT:    Buffalo,  N.  Y.    •    Cheektowaga,  N.  Y.    •    Jackson,  Mich.     •     Detroit.  Mich. 
Chicago,  111.  •  Decatur,  111.  •  North  Chicago.  111.  •  Muskegon,  Mich.  •  Oshawa,  Ont.,  Canada 
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our  own  troops  get — and  no  field  ration, 
either — regular  base  chow.  If  he  wants  to 
buy  extra  food,  we  let  him  and  we  give  him 
facilities  for  cooking  it. 

Since  allies,  like  Germans  and  Italians, 
don't  always  get  along  and,  indeed,  often 
act  like  a  couple  of  strange  Airedales,  we 
keep  prisoners  of  different  nationalities  in 
camps  far  apart.  Captivity,  we  think,  is 
tough  enough  for  an  Italian,  without  mak- 
ing him  look  at  Nazis  all  day. 

Our  prisoner  can't  be  deprived  of  to- 
bacco, and  he  and  his  comrades  can't  be 
deprived  of  a  full  ration  as  a  collective 
punishment.  There's  a  camp  canteen,  sell- 
ing at  regular  prices,  and  if  it  makes  a 
profit,  the  profit  goes  to  the  prisoners  or 
is  spent  for  their  benfit  on  sports  equip- 
ment or  extra  food — whatever  they  say. 

Enlisted-men  captives  get  board  and 
room  free,  and  so  do  officers.  Officers  are 
allowed  to  run  their  own  messes  and  can 
even  have  orderlies  assigned  to  them  from 
among  their  own  troops. 

All  nations  realize  that  captive  soldiers 
are  honor  bound  to  try  to  escape,  and  the 
penalties  usually  are  not  harsh.  In  fact,  if 
a  man  escapes,  gets,  back  to  his  native  land 
and  fights,  and  is  captured  a  second  time, 
his  escape  can't  be  held  against  him.  Sol- 
dier tradition  holds  that  it  is  a  soldier's 
duty  to  try  to  escape.  We  even  restrict  the 
punishment  that  can  be  meted  out  to  cap- 
tives who  help  a  comrade  break  away. 

Most  people  believe  that  civilians  aren't 
allowed  to  fight  an  invader,  and  that  if 
they're  caught,  they're  shot  out  of  hand. 
This  isn't  true.  When  we  march  into  Ger- 
many or  Italy  or  Japan,  the  inhabitants 
will  have  the  right  to  engage  in  what  is 
called  the  levee  en  masse;  and  if  we  cap- 
ture any  of  them  squibbing  off  firearms  at 
us,  they  have  to  be  treated  as  P.W.s,  also. 

After  a  country  is  formally  occupied, 
though,  it's  different.  Then  civilians  have 
no  right  to  fight  and  are  liable  to  be  shot 
on  sight  for  resisting.  In  practice,  civihans 
seldom  get  very  far  defending  their  land 
against  trained  troops.  If  history  tells  the 
truth,  they  don't  often  get  treated  as  pris- 
oners of  war,  either;  oftener,  they're 
looked  on  as  bandits  and  shot. 
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Behind  the  Barbed  Wire 

Continued  Irom  page  43 


Once  in  a  while,  usually  through  his 
own  carelessness,  an  American  fighting 
man  will  get  himself  captured.  Our  Army, 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  realize  this  (acci- 
dents happen  in  all  trades)  and  so  all  our 
men  are  trained  how  to  act  in  case  the 
worst  happens. 

According  to  the  rules,  no  prisoner  is 
required  to  tell  his  captors  more  than  his 
name,  rank  and  serial  number.  Naturally, 
intelligence  officers  of  all  armies  try  to 
wheedle  what  information  they  can  out 
of  prisoners  and  use  all  the  wiles  of  police 
detectives  to  make  them  talk. 

Our  boys,  before  they  go  into  battle,  are 
warned  not  to  keep  letters  or  papers  that 
might  reveal  information,  and  they  are 
given  a  pep  talk  about  the  importance  of 
clamming  up.  They're  told  that  the  enemy 
officers  probably  will  try  to  scare  them 


into  talking,  with  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
threats — up  to  and  including  bringing  on 
a  fake  firing  squad — but  that  probably 
nothing  will  happen  if  they  just  keep  their 
lips  buttoned  up. 

It's  Smart  to  Be  Dumb 

One  veteran  officer  tells  his  men,  "When 
they  threaten  you,  just  take  it  easy  and 
think  about  some  pleasant  subject  like 
baseball,  blondes  or  T-bone  steaks.  Dont 
say  anything.  Enemy  intelligence  officers 
are  smart,  and  don't  try  to  outsmart  them 
with  wisecracks  ..." 

Our  men  are  warned,  too,  against  the 
old  cops-and-robbers  routines,  and  they're 
told  that,  if  any  enemy  questioner  tells 
them,  "Well,  your  pals  have  told  us  all 
we  want  to  know,  so  you  might  as  well 


"All  right,  all  right!   I  admit  I've  never  seen  a  cleaner  floor" 


COLLIER'S 


VIRGIL   P«RTCH 


come  clean  and  join  them  at  their  M 
and-onions  dinner,"  they're  just  to  s 
knowingly  and   keep  on  saying  noti 

The  Geneva  Convention  says  in  so  n 
words  that  no  prisoner  may  be  puni! 
tortured  or  even  given  "unpleasant  t 
ment"  for  refusing  to  talk.  It  is  suspe 
however,  that  this  rule  gets  a  broad  i 
pretalion  in  foreign  parts.  The  Japs  si 
times  try  the  reverse  and  offer  hot  I 
and  plenty  of  food  in  return  for  1 
This  offer,  our  men  are  told,  usuallv  ( 
out  to  be  some  cold  water  just  UMi' 
the  Japs,  and  an  alfalfa  and  radish 

"I  would  like  to  tell  you  men,"  saic 
Navy  commander  to   his  crew,  "ol 
tactics  used  upon  prisoners  by  the  Ital 
but  as  far  as  is  known,  they  have 
need  for  such  tactics.   Except  for  a  g 
of  half-clad  Ethiopians  armed  with  I 
guns  and  sticks,  the  Italians  have 
able  to  take  practically.no  prisoners 
shortly  before  the  death  of  JuHus  Cae 

Of  course,  human  beings  being  hi 
beings,  some  men  will  always  talk, 
get  a  certain  amount  of  information 
our  prisoners,  but  they're  not  obligat 
give  it,  and  if  they  don't,  nothing  haj 
to  them.  In  fact,  a  prisoner  who  tal 
usually  despised  even  by  the  men  to  vi 
he  tells  the  secrets  of  his  own  army 
knows  he  doesn't  have  to  talk,  becaus 
only  has  he  been  instructed  to  keep  s 
but  the  rules  are  plainly  posted  ii 
prison  camp,  in  his  own  language,  foi 
to  read. 

The  general  idea  behind  all  the  ru 
to  prevent  a  series  of  hardships  from  t 
ing  up  and  inflicting  pain  on  helpless 
Without  the  rules,  Nation  A  might  d 
to  work  its  prisoners  twelve  hours  a 
on  half  rations;  then  Nation  B  » 
retaliate  with  a  fourteen-hour  day 
quarter  rations — and  so  on,  until 
camps  became  as  terrible  as  Germ 
concentration  camps. 

So,  if  you  hear  we  are  treating  our 
oners  as  men,  and  not  as  slaves  or  ani 
don't  grow  indignant.  We're  doing 
save  our  own  boys,  held  in  foreign  1 
from  needless  suffering. 
The  End 


Stutterin^  Sam 

Continued  from  page  19 


the  excuses  but  this  one  takes  the  prize." 

"Oh,  b-but  I-I-M'm  n-n-not  1-1-lying," 
protested  Sam. 

"We'll  soon  find  out  about  that,"  An- 
derson said. 

A  half-hour  later,  with  chickens  running 
between  his  legs  and  pigs  rubbing  their 
itchy  sides  against  his  Savile  Row  tweeds, 
the  distinguished  stage  director  from  Lon- 
don found  himself  in  the  Dowell  barn- 
yard, listening  to  Mary  milk  her  father's 
cows  to  the  rhythm  of  the  song  hit  they 
had  recently  been  rehearsing  back  in  town. 

When  the  Casa  Maiiana  show  opened  in 
Fort  Worth,  Stutterin'  Sam  became  the 
toast  of  the  town  overnight. 

Sudden  success,  with  its  attendant  flood 
of  publicity,  went  to  Mary's  head  hke 
champagne.  After  a  triumphant  summer 
in  Fort  Worth,  she  decided  to  move  on  to 
bigger  fields.  Against  the  advice  of  Billy 
Rose,  Stutterin'  Sam  made  a  flanking 
movement  on  New  York,  confident  that 
the  Big  City  would  capitulate  without  a 
struggle.  In  the  next  two  months,  she  really 
found  out  what  heartaches  were  hke.  Cast- 
ing directors  took  one  long  look  at  her  and 
waved  her  aside.  Too  tall! 

One  booking  agent,  hearing  her  stutter, 
secured  a  tryout  for  her  on  Rudy  Vallee's 
"new  personality"  program  but  forgot  to 


tell  her  it  was  because  of  her  vocal  impedi- 
ment that  she  was  getting  the  chance. 
Mary  doesn't  stutter  when  she  sings,  be- 
comes angry  or  reads  Unes.  When  she 
read  the  script  Vallee  gave  her  at  rehearsal 
without  making  a  single  break,  although 
in  the  singsong  voice  of  a  high-school  elo- 
cutionist, Rudy  bawled  out  the  agent  for 
wasting  his  time  with  stage-struck  girls. 
The  only  kind  word  she  had  from  anyone 
in  New  York  in  all  this  time  came  from 
Nicky  Blair,  the  night-club  manager,  who, 
after  turning  her  down  for  a  chorus  job 
because  of  her  height,  told  her  to  come 
up  and  eat  on  the  house  whenever  she  was 
hungry. 

She  Goes  Back  to  Her  Old  Job 

After  two  months  of  heartbreaking 
disappointments,  the  thoroughly  disillu- 
sioned show  girl  who  had  left  Fort  Worth 
in  a  blaze  of  glory  stole  back  into  town 
and  asked  Billy  Rose  for  her  old  job  back. 
Billy,  seeing  a  chance  for  another  publicity 
spread  in  the  Fort  Worth  papers,  hired 
Mary  back  and  capitalized  on  the  inci- 
dent by  pointing  out  the  folly  of  anyone's 
quitting  a  Billy  Rose  production.  Stut- 
terin' Sam  must  have  believed  every  word 
of  Billy's  yarn  because,  barring  a  short 


road  tour  with  Sally  Rand  when  the  Rose 
show  was  closed  down  and  a  brief  venture 
into  commerce  as  a  typist,  she  hadn't 
worked  for  anyone  but  Rose  since  then, 
until  Warner  Brothers  called  her  to  Holly- 
wood in  May. 

When  Mary  returned  to  Broadway  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  Billy  Rose  in  1938, 
it  suddenly  became  the  fad  for  newspaper- 
men to  discover  her.  The  legend  of  Stut- 
terin' Sam  was  launched.- 

Now  beaux  pursue  her  in  such  numbers 
that  they  are  frequently  mistaken  for 
posses.  Mary's  speech  is  still  halting,  but 
her  mind  is  trigger-quick  and  brilhant. 
George  Jean  Nathan  after  spending  an 
evening  in  her  company  recently  called 
her  the  most  intelligent  show  girl  he  had 
ever  met. 

Next  to  working  for  Billy  Rose,  the 
thing  Mary  has  enjoyed  most  is  walking 
out  on  him — and  being  hired  back.  This 
has  happened  at  least  twenty-five  times. 

There  isn't  a  show  girl  on  Broadway 
who  doesn't  swear  by  Stutterin'  Sam. 
They  all  look  up  to  her  as  their  champion. 
Whenever  she  was  fired,  they  gave  her  a 
farewell  party  and  even  though  she  re- 
turned on  the  morrow,  another  celebra- 
tion awaited.  That's  why  Sam  considers 
parting   with   Rose   such   sweet   sorrow. 


Once  supersensitive  about  her  heigh 
her  vocal  impediment,  she  now  treats 
as  good  selling  points.  Her  height  %Y 
centuates  by  wearing  wide-brimmed 
and  dark,  tight-fitting  gowns.  She 
singing  lessons  every  afternoon,  hopi 
cure  her  stuttering  but  is  not  in  the 
worried  because  she  is  making  no  pro 

When  Warner  Brothers'  agents  hea 
Mary's  writing  talent,  they  decide( 
chorus  fine  would  have  to  sag  for  a 
at  least  and  maybe  permanently,  foi 
had  use  for  a  gal  of  her  special  qua. 
tions  in  Hollywood.  She  will  act  as  t£ 
cal  adviser  on  a  picture  featurini 
backstage  life  of  a  chorus  girl  in  the 
Nineties.  Her  sharp  wit  is  expected  t 
liven  the  script  with  lines  of  the  type 
really  roll  from  chorus  girls'  lips  whe 
curtain  is  down. 

Going  to  Holli^wood  satisfied  oi 
Mary's  pet  ambitions.  She  has  two 
which  are  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  One 
marry  a  Texas  boy  and  settle  down 
ranch  back  home  to  raise  children 
cattle.  The  other  is  to  write  a  book 
Broadway. 

"And,"  she  adds,  "w-w-will  a  1-1-)| 
ph-ph-phoniesh-h-have  to  1-1-leavet-l 
wh-wh-when  it's  p-p-pubhshed!" 
The  End 


you  can't  treat  a  Panther  like  a  Pussy-Cat 


and  you  can't  treat  synthetic  fi/ce  natural  rubber 


If  you  want  these to  wear  like  these 


MADE   WITH  SYNTHETIC   RUBBER 


MADE    WITH   NATURAL    CRUDE   RUBBER 


Synthetic  rubber  is  different,  that's  why. 

It's  as  different  from  natural  rubber  as  a  panther 
^  different  from  a  pussy-cat  .  .  .  and  you  can't  make 

panther  purr  just  by  petting  him. 

In  order  to  use  synthetic  rubber  and  bring  out  its 
nany  superior  quaUties,  it  must  be  handled  entirely 
lifferently  from  natural  crude  rubber.  So  we  turned 
:he  problem  over  to  the  skilled  chemists  and  tech- 
licians  in  our  laboratories  at  Hood  Rubber  Company 
and  B.  F.  Goodrich. 

These  men  know  the  difference  between  synthetic 
and  natural  rubber  and  have  spent  many  months  in 
'perfecting  new  methods  of  compounding,  processing 

nd  manufacturing  rubber  footwear  with  synthetic. 


r 


They  have  directed  production  of  hundreds  of  pairs  of 
synthetic  rubber  footwear,  and  today  these  products 
are  standing  up  in  actual  wear  tests  under  the  most 
extreme  conditions. 

This  research  is  your  assurance  that  when  syn- 
thetic rubber  footwear  comes  to  you  bearing  either 
one  of  these  names — Hood  or  B.  F.  Goodrich — it  will 
have  behind  it  many  months  of  successful  experi- 
menting and  testing. 

This  is  a  Hood  contribution  to  the  effort  and  the 
vision  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  and  others  in 
the  rubber,  petroleum  and  chemical  industries,  who 
have  given  America  one  of  the  most  important  devel- 
opments of  our  time — synthetic  rubber. 


Hood  Rubber  Co. 


A  DIVISION  OF 


B.E  Goodrich 


FOOTWEAR  LABORATORIES 

AND  FACTORY 

WATERTOWN,  MASS 


In  ten  more  minutes 


mrhat  mrill  you  be  Joing? 


S' 


IN  ten  more  minutes  they'll  be  in  action 
—American  fighters  risking  life  and  limb 
to  conquer  one  more  bridgehead  on  the  road 
to  freedom. 

And  in  ten  more  minutes— what  will  you 
be  doing  to  help  win  this  war? 

Because  it's  up  to  you  as  much  as  it's  up 
to  them.  Unless  you— and  all  the  rest  of  us 
at  home— are  devoting  every  spare  minute 
of  our  time  to  fighting  this  war  as  civilians, 
thQir  chances  of  victory  are  slim. 


Next  time  you  read  of  an  American  raid  on 

enemy  positions— with  its  tragic  footnote  of 

lost  planes  and  ships  and  men— ask  yourself: 

"What  more  can  I  do  today  for  freedom? 

What  more  can  I  do  tomorrow  that  will  save 

the  lives  of  men  like  this  and  help  them  win 

the  war?" 

*  *  * 

To  help  you  find  your  place  in  America's 
War  for  Freedom,  the  Government  has  or- 
ganized the  Citizens  Service  Corps  as  part 


of  local  Defense  Councils.  Probably  there  is 
one  of  these  Corps  operating  now  in  your 
community.  Give  it  your  full  co-operation. 
If  none  exists,  help  organize  one. 

Write  to  this  magazine  for  a  free  booklet, 
"You  and  the  War,"  telling  you  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it.  This  is  your  war.  Help  win 
it.  Choose  what  you  will  do  now! 

EVERY  CIVILIAN  A   FIGHTER 

Centributad  by  lh«  Mogozin*  Publithcrt  of  America 
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I;  rernor  Jones  of  Louisiana  carries  his 

dilation  to  the  point  of  calling  for  the 

rr  ition  of  a  Southern  Democratic  party 

;  one  protective  course.    Governor 

X 1,    supporting    the    call,    murmurs 

;  y  that  "ways  and  means  are  being 

sc.sed  daily  to  break  our  chains.   We 

11  nd  some  way,  and  find  it  regardless 

t;  effect  on  national  elections."  Even 

V  rnor  Ellis  Arnall,  of  Georgia,  a  New 

is  off  the  reservation.  At  the  pres- 

1  vriting,    only    effervescent    Senator 

p;r  of  Florida  has  come  out  with  a 

nad  that  the  President  run  a  fourth 

V 

H/olt  in  the  West  is  due  to  vastly  dif- 

reasons  from  those  that  embitter 

ith.    The  complaint  is  not  inter- 

c  but  neglect.  The  states  west  of  the 

cs   call  themselves  the  Lost  Prov- 

jiid  never  cease  bemoaning  the  fact 

heir  very  existence  is  ignored  except 

matter  of  tax  collections.    A  par- 

r   grievance   is   the   failure    of   the 

lent  to   give  them  any  representa- 

I'hatsoever  in  the  executive  and  judi- 

ranches  of  the  federal  government. 

jk  over  the  Cabinet,  the   Supreme 

.  and  the  many  war  agencies  sup- 

this  contention. 

the  Cabinet,  for  example,  Stimson, 
enthau,  Perkins  and  Walker  hail 
New  York;  Hull  from  Tennessee, 
and  Knox  from  Illinois,  Biddle  from 
jylvania,  Jones  from  Texas,  and 
ard  from  Indiana.  Of  the  men  ap- 
ed to  the  Supreme  Court,  Jackson 
Douglas  are  from  New  York,  Black 
Alabama,  Reed  from  Kentucky, 
hy  from  Michigan,  Frankfurter  from 
achusetts.  Not  one  from  the  Western 
e. 

The  West  Sharpens  Its  Ax 

e  same  failure  to  consider  proper 
aphical  distribution  is  found  in  the 
of  the  various  war  agencies,  for 
ins.  Nelson,  Byrnes,  Prentiss  Brown, 
i  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  Smith  of 
Judget  Bureau,  Elmer   Davis,  Paul 
utt  and  Chester  Davis  all  cast  their 
in  states  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
[lowing  the  South's  example,  the  gov- 
s  of  the  eleven  Western  states  have 
lized  into  a  compact  group  for  con- 
ce    and    action.     At    recent    meet- 
n  Salt  Lake  City  and  San  Francisco, 
es  were  made  that  federal  war  agen- 
ieliberately  by-pass   state  organiza- 
leaving  governors  to  learn  about  the 
program  from  newspapers.    Federal 
sition  of  state  lands,  "by  a  scratch  of 
resident's  pen,"  also  came  in  for  at- 
Governor  Lester  Hunt  of  Wyoming 
of  a  snatch  of  220,000  acres  in  the 
on's  Hole  country,  and  others   re- 
d  similar  raids  that  struck  hard  at 
income  from  taxes. 
e  West's  principal  bitterness,  how-' 
proceeds  from  the  conviction  that 
ington  regards  the  war  in  the  Pacific 
'side  show,"  a  minor  affair  that  can 
tended  to  when  the  conflict  in  Europe 
een  brought  to  a  successful  condu- 
it a  man  or  woman  on  the  whole 
a  Coast  but  remembers  how  Secre- 
Knox  dismissed  Japanese  seizure  of 
deutians  as  "a  mere  face-saving  de- 
'  and  there  is  the  same  unanimity  of 
g  that  General  MacArthur  has  not 
»  given  needed  authority  and  needed 
f  )rt. 
lesser  grievance,  in  that  it  has  to  do 
>duction  rather  than  security,  pro- 
«    rrom  the  manner  in  which  federal 
fals  have  handled  the  problem  of  the 
liese  population.   As  much  of  Pacific 
c  t  agriculture  is  "stoop  labor,"  the  in- 
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ternment  of  every  Japanese  was  a  blow  of 
magnitude.  Even  so,  the  necessity  was  ad- 
mitted, but  there  was  insistence  that  an 
early  distinction  be  established  between 
the  native-born  and  foreign-born,  between 
American  citizens  with  records  of  loyalty 
and  those  who  still  gave  allegiance  to 
Japan,  so  that  a  certain  portion  could  be 
returned  to  the  land  under  proper  super- 
vision. 

A  full  year  passed  without  any  such  dis- 
tinction being  attempted,  and  then  the  or- 
der came  out  that  while  no  Japanese  could 
remain  in  a  Pacific  Coast  state,  the  in- 
ternees could  and  would  be  allocated  to 
meet  the  agricultural  needs  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

Unhke  the  South,  the  West  has  no  fixed 
pohtical  tradition,  blithely  changing  votes 
to  meet  changed  conditions.  In  1928,  for 
example,  California  gave  Hoover  a  huge 
majority,  but  went  for  Roosevelt  with 
equal  enthusiasm  in  1932,  1936,  and  1940. 
In  1938,  an  avalanche  of  votes  swept  a 
Democratic  nominee  into  the  governor's 
office,  but  in  1942,  a  Republican  landslide 
gave  victory  to  Earl  Warren.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  politicians,  the  West  will  present 
even  more  of  a  problem  than  the  South 


in  event  of  President  Roosevelt's  renomi- 
nation. 

Other  factors  entering  into  the  consid- 
eration of  the  President's  chances  for  re- 
election are  the  attitude  of  labor  and 
agriculture,  popular  resentment  against 
bureaucratic  blundering,  waste  and  ex- 
travagance. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  more  than  any 
other  President  perhaps,  has  consistently 
favored  the  farmer  and  organized  labor, 
but  as  politicians  cynically  observe,  both 
groups  define  gratitude  as  a  lively  expecta- 
tion of  favors  to  come.  To  quote  a  certain 
senator: 

"You  can  give  them  everything  they 
want,  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  but 
if  the  time  comes  when  one  demand  has 
to  be  refused,  they'll  turn  on  you  like  so 
many  wolves." 

The  President's  executive  order,  laying 
down  a  denial  of  "future  increases  in 
prices  affecting  the  cost  of  living,  or  fur- 
ther increases  in  general  wage  or  salary 
rates,"  has  not  pleased  either  labor  or 
agriculture.  Spurred  on  by  John  L.  Lewis' 
outcry  against  the  order,  both  the  A.F. 
of  L.  and  the  C.I.O.  are  branding  it  as 
rigid  and  unfair,  while  the  farm  bloc  still 
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maintains  that  higher  agricultural  prices 
are  necessary  in  the  interests  of  a  sus- 
tained farm  production. 

There  is  httle  question  that  a  popular 
revolt  against  rationing  stupidities  figured 
largely  in  election  results  last  year,  and 
valiant  corrective  efforts  are  now  being 
made  by  the  Administration.  Chester 
Davis,  the  new  food  czar,  and  Prentiss 
Brown,  new  head  of  OPA,  are  good  men, 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they 
have  the  power  and  the  courage  to  rid 
their  organizations  of  the  theorists  and 
doctrinaires  who  worked  the  ruin  of  Hen- 
derson and  Wickard.  A  suspension  of 
judgment  is  also  called  for  in  connection 
with  the  Budget  Bureau's  efforts  to  reduce 
the  size  of  Washington's  pay  rolls.  A  be- 
ginning has  been  made,  but  Senators  Byrd 
and  Tydings  claim  that  a  penknife  is  be- 
ing used  instead  of  an  ax. 

While  Democrats  fret  and  stew,  forced 
to  figure  in  terms  of  ifs,  ands  and  buts, 
Republicans  ooze  complacence  and  con- 
fidence at  every  pore.  They  assume  the  re- 
nomination  of  the  President  as  a  certainty, 
and  while  conceding  that  the  argument 
against  changing  horses  in  midstream  has 
powerful  appeal,  they  feel  that  it  can  be 
minimized. 

A  New  War- Waging  Policy 

If  the  war  is  still  on,  they  will  pledge  a 
more  vigorous  and  effective  prosecution 
by  taking  military  decisions  away  from  a 
White  House  coterie,  putting  entire  con- 
trol in  the  hands  of  a  supreme  war  coun- 
cil. More  than  that,  they  will  guarantee 
consideration  of  the  war  as  a  whole,  em- 
phasizing the  Pacific  area  no  less  than  Eu- 
rope and  North  Africa. 

K  the  last  shot  shall  have  been  fired, 
their  peace  policy  will  repudiate  any  hint 
of  isolationism,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
ject Henry  Wallace's  dream  of  any  world 
brotherhood  to  be  financed  by  the  United 
States;  a  poUcy  that  will  accept  every 
proper  responsibility  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  ravaged  nations,  while  insisting 
that  our  aid  will  be  in  proportion  to  our 
own  strength. 

Having  thus  answered  the  argument 
against  horse  changing,  all  emphasis  will 
be  put  on  waste,  extravagance,  bureauc- 
racy, and  other  purely  domestic  issues. 

And  their  candidate?  Why,  none  other 
than  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  the  up-and-com- 
ing young  governor  of  New  York.  Re- 
publican leaders  make  no  secret  of  their 
preference  for  solid  and  conservative  Gov- 
ernor Bricker  of  Ohio,  but  concede  that 
he  lacks  color,  zip  and  oomph.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  Master  Dewey  has  an 
independence  that  stirs  forebodings,  he  is 
as  full  of  beans  as  a  New  England  pot  on 
Saturday  night  and  can  be  reUed  on  to 
make  a  vigorous,  picturesque  campaign. 

The  strategy  is  simple.  Governor  Dew- 
ey's repeated  and  insistent  statements  that 
he  is  not  a  candidate  and  means  to  stay 
on  his  four-year  job  will  be  accepted  with- 
out a  word  of  dissent.  His  attitude  will 
even  be  applauded  as  that  of  a  faithful 
servant  who  places  an  obUgation  to  his 
state  above  personal  ambition.  All  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  the  candidacies  of 
Bricker  and  Willkie.  In  the  hour  of  deci- 
sion, however,  when  these  two  gentlemen 
have  obliged  by  cutting  each  other's 
throats,  Governor  Dewey  will  be  drafted 
by  a  unanimous  call  from  the  party — a 
call  that  will  not  admit  of  refusal.  And 
with  Earl  Warren,  the  hard-hitting,  highly 
competent  governor  of  California,  as  his 
running  mate,  what  better  combination 
could  be  desired? 

Roosevelt  vs.  Deweyi.Whatever  the  out- 
come iJfc,\^in  ''b'e  '^  ngftf  w^h  watching. 
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shut  the  door  in  his  face.  Twice!  For  an 
instant  she  stood  quite  still.  Then  she  took 
the  paper  to  her  desk  and  wrote  across  it, 
"Sorry.  Persona  non  grata.'  She  went 
cautiously  to  the  door  and  tucked  the  pa- 
per under  it  with  the  little  folder.  "Ipso 
facto  me,  will  be?"  she  muttered. 

In  a  moment  the  paper  came  back. 
"Crime  does  not  pay,"  it  said  in  a  l?old 
scrawl.  "Q.E.D.  Give  up?" 

Susan  laughed  soundlessly.  Again  she 
went  to  her  desk  and  wrote,  "No.  I  have 
to  work.  Tempus  fugit."  She  slid  it 
through  the  crack  and  waited.  The  paper 
returned. 

"Yeah?  Well  Carson,  fidget.  Do  some- 
thing." 

Susan  took  a  pillow  off  the  studio  couch 
and  opened  and  shut  the  door  quickly, 
dropping  the  pillow  on  Kit  Carson's  head 
in  between.  Then  she  sat  down  on  the 
floor  but  nothing  happened.  Stealthily  she 
leaned  her  ear  against  the  door.   Silence. 

"Typical  male,"  she  said  to  herself.  "All 
he  wants  are  creature  comforts."  She 
went  back  to  her  drawing  board  and 
picked  up  the  charcoal. 

An  hour  went  by,  during  which  Susan 
was  deeply  engrossed  at  her  drawing 
board.  Then  the  telephone  rang.  Susan 
answered  it. 

"Hullo?"  she  inquired. 

"Susan!"  Libby  Foster  shrieked  on 
highC. 

"Who  were  you  expecting?  Winston 
Churchill?"  Susan  asked. 

IIBBY  was  in  a  frenzy.  Her  cousin  Dun- 
j  can  wasn't  able  to  get  leave  and  he 
wouldn't  be  coming  to  the  party.  "Susan, 
you'll  simply  have  to  bring  another  man." 

"Who  shall  I  bring?"  Susan  demanded. 
"The  garbage  man?" 

"Oh,  Susan,"  Libby  wailed.  "Don't  you 
know  somebodyl" 

Susan  sighed.  Libby  babbled  on  and  Su- 
san, listening  absently,  saw  another  note 
under  the  door.  She  left  the  telephone  and 
picked  it  up. 

"If  you're  looking  for  me,"  it  read,  "I'm 
upstairs.  The  landlady  came  back.  Now 
I'm  you're  neighbor  and  you  know  what 
it  says  in  the  Bible.  Ex  animo."  Susan 
laughed.  Another  bell  rang  and  this  time 
it  was  in  her  head. 

"Lib,"  she  cut  in,  "I've  got  an  idea." 

"Is  he  4-F?"  Libby  asked. 

"If  he  is,  it  doesn't  show,"  Susan  told 
her.  "Now  don't  worry."  She  laid  the 
receiver  down  and  left  Libby  in  the  air, 
telling  the  room  that  Susan  was  abso- 
lutely an  angel. 

Stopping  at  the  desk,  Susan  wrote  on 
the  paper:  "Persona  is  suddenly  grata. 
Could  you  possibly  take  me  to  a  friend's 
birthday  party  tonight?  She  needs  another 
man  and  it's  a  free  meal  for  you  and  if 
you  don't,  I'll  be  a  fifteenth  wheel.  In 
dubio." 

Then  she  tore  upstairs  and  paused  be- 
fore the  door  to  the  second-floor  apart- 
ment. She  pushed  the  paper  underneath 
and  stood  waiting  for  a  reply.  Her  heart 
was  thumping — from  running  upstairs,  Su- 
san thought. 

Kit  Carson  yanked  the  door  open  and 
regarded  Susan  from  great  height  and  half- 
closed  eyes.  "I  don't  go  out  with  strange 
girls,"  he  said.  "As  a  rule." 

"Oh,  but — "  Susan  began  and  then  she 
smiled  shyly.  "I'm  not  strange,"  she  said 
hauntingly.  "I'm  just  ipso  facto." 

Kit  Carson  roared.  "What  time  do  we 
eat?"  he  asked. 

"Eight  o'clock,"  Susan  answered  with 
reUef.  "You  wear  a  dinner  jacket." 

"I  do?" 

"Haven't  you  got  one?"  Susan  cried. 

Kit  Carson  waved  a  hand.  "I'll  whip 
something  up,"  he  promised.  "Would  you 


hke  to  come  and  look  at  the  faucets?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  Susan  smiled  sweetly. 
"I've  got  some  of  my  own.  They  drip." 

"Mine  drizzle,"  Kit  said. 

"There's  a  plumber  across  the  street," 
Susan  said  crisply. 

"Why  didn't  you  say  so?"  he  asked. 

Susan  went  back  downstairs  and  hung 
up  the  phone.  She  felt  good.  That  night 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  got  into  a 
long  dress  willingly.  The  feel  of  it  swishing 
around  her  heels  made  Susan  feel  gay  and 
mysterious. 

When  the  doorbell  rang  around  eight 
and  she  went  to  the  door.  Kit  Carson  stood 
there,  scrutinizing  her.  "Strictly  power- 
house," he  observed.  He  was  immaculate 
in  a  white  dinner  jacket  and  looked  more 
sardonic  than  ever. 

"You're  no  dim-out  yourself,"  Susan 
replied.  "Come  in  while  1  get  my  wrap." 
When  she  came  out  of  the  closet.  Kit  was 
absorbed  in  the  drawing  on  her  board. 

"You're  an  artist,  I  take  it?"  he  asked. 


teenth  wheel,  you  get  around."  His  tone 
bad  sarcastic  overtones,  and  Susan  was 
afraid  he  might  think  she  had  dragged  him 
into  this  on  false  pretenses. 

"Don't  get  any  wrong  ideas,"  she  urged 
quickly.  "I  haven't  been  this  clean  in 
weeks;  this  is  the  first  time  in  two  years 
I've  had  a  long  dress  on;  and  there's  some- 
thing screwy  about  men  that  makes  them 
rush  a  girl  just  because  she  shows  up  with 
a  good-looking  m&n.  It's  never  happened 
before." 

KIT  looked  at  her  and  said,  "Oh,  yeah!" 
Susan  didn't  know  why,  but  she  didn't 
ask  him.  They  danced  beautifully  together 
and  they  moved  in  a  contented  silence. 

On  the  way  home  in  the  taxi,  Susan 
thought  of  something.  "Oh,  gosh,"  she 
said  out  loud. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Kit  asked. 

"Look — uh — Kit,"  she  said  a  little  pain- 
fully. She  hadn't  called  him  by  name  be- 
fore. "I'm  very  grateful  to  you  for  taking 


"Don't  worry — I  saw  a  movie  like  this 
once  and  everything  turned  out  all  right" 
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"You  take  it,"  Susan  said  noncommit- 
tally. 

He  pointed  to  her  signature,  Kent,  at 
the  bottom.  "Do  you  have  a  front  name 
to  go  with  that,  or  shall  I  yell  'Hey,  Kent' 
all  evening?" 

"The  front  name  is  Susan,"  she  told  him, 
"but  it  doesn't  go  with  being  a  painter.  It 
sounds  like  crumpets  and  tea."  She  looked 
up  at  him.  "You're  nice  to  do  this,  you 
know.  Thank  you." 

For  a  high-voltage  minute.  Kit  looked 
at  her  as  if  he  were  doing  sums,  and  Susan 
were  a  staggering  grand  total.  Then  he  re- 
membered something.  "Oh,"  he  said.  "I 
brought  you  some  weeds,"  and  he  handed 
her  a  white  cardboard  box. 

"Golly,"  Susan  exclaimed.  "I've  never 
had  flowers  before.  Thank  you  twice." 

Kit  Carson  gave  her  an  unbelieving  look 
and  they  went  out  the  door  and  down  the 
stairs. 

MY  GOODNESS!"  Libby  Foster 
cried  when  Susan  and  Kit  walked 
up  to  her  table.  "Where  did  you  get  him?" 

"I  came  out  of  a  lamp,"  Kit  said  easily. 
"I'm  a  genie.  Happy  birthday!" 

Susan  made  introductions,  and  Libby 
showed  them  where  to  sit.  All  through 
dinner.  Kit  made  remarkably  accurate  and 
faintly  defamatory  undercover  remarks 
about  people  at  the  table,  and  Susan 
choked  hilariously  on  everything  from  the 
lobster  bisque  right  through  the  raspberry 
sherbet.  When  the  sherbet  was  gone,  ev- 
eryone danced,  and  Susan  found  herself 
whirling  from  one  pair  of  arms  to  another. 

After  a  decent  interval,  Kit  cut  back. 
"Hello,  Kent,"  he  said  softly.   "For  a  fif- 


me  and  everything — but  please  don't  try 
to  collect.  I  don't  like  being  kissed." 

"The  F.B.I.,"  Kit  told  her,  "does  not  do 
business  on  a  cash  and  carry  basis." 

"Good,"  she  answered,  and  Kit  glanced 
at  her  sideways. 

"You're  crazy,  Kent,"  he  decided. 
"You're  absolutely  crazy." 

"Why?"  Susan  asked  mildly. 

Kit  measured  off  a  slice  of  air  with  his 
hands.  "Most  women,"  he  said,  "don't  go 
around  saying  things  like  you  do." 

"I'm  not  most  women,"  Susan  said  sim- 
ply. 

"You  can  say  that  again,"  he  breathed. 

"And  I've  never  learned  to  be  subtle 
about  these  things,"  she  continued,  "be- 
cause I've  never  had  many  dates.  I  was  al- 
ways too  busy  painting." 

Kit  yanked  out  a  jump  seat  and  propped 
his  feet  on  it  as  if  he  were  settling  down 
for  the  night.  "Susan,"  he  said  slowly, 
"let's  don't  go  home." 

"What?" 

"Get  in  the  night  shift,"  he  said.  "This 
is  a  wonderful  night.  Let's  go  look  at  New 
York.  Tomorrow  they  might  bomb  the 
pants  off  it." 

Susan  looked  at  him.  "It's  not  likely," 
she  said  coolly.  "And  what's  all  this  tour- 
ist talk?  I've  seen  New  York." 

Kit's  mind  executed  a  right-angle  turn. 
"How  long  have  you  been  an  artist?"  he 
asked  abruptly. 

"About  ten  years,"  Susan  replied. 

"Who  buys  the  stuff?" 

Susan  looked  out  the  window.  "No- 
body much,"  she  admitted.  "But  they 
will!"  she  added  fiercely. 

"Sure  they  will,"  Kit  agreed,  "provided," 


he  went  on,  "you  jack  up  that  bi 
yours  and  run  a  soul  under  it." 

Susan  gasped.   "What?" 

"You're  top-heavy,"   Kit  said. 
old  are  you?" 

"Twenty-seven,"  Susan  said  hone 

Kit  tossed  her  a  glance.  "You'r 
derful,  too,"  he  put  in  parenthe 
"You  are  probably  the  only  t 
woman  in  existence."  Then  he  wei 
to  his  original  theme.  "Okay,  you'rt 
ty-seven,  you're  oozing  talent,  you> 
painting  ten  years,  and  nobody  buj 
stuff.   Why?" 

"I  don't  know!"  Susan  cried  sadl 

"Because,"  Kit  said,  still  sitting 
back  of  his  neck,  "you  have  no  sou 
don't  know  what  hfe  is  all  atx 
there's  no  life  in  your  paintings." 

For  a  minute,  Susan  was  silent, 
she  said,  very  low,  her  head  bent, " 
right.  But  I've  never  had  time,  doi 
see?  I  have  to  paint  and  paint.  I  ha 

Kit  sat  up  and  put  his  arms  arou 
He  pushed  her  head  back  and  kis» 
and  Susan  forgot  who  she  was.  Pin 
let  her  go. 

"You  can  paint  and  live,  Susan," 
in  his  husky  voice.  "Now  will  yoi 
and  look  at  New  York?" 

Susan  nodded  dizzily  and  Kit  th; 
head  back  exultantly. 

"The  Heron  Club,"  he  said  to  I 
driver. 

That  night  Susan  saw  New  York 
never  had  before  in  three  years  ol 
in  it.  Kit  had  an  amazing  collec 
friends,  savory  and  otherwise,  an 
called  on  them  all.  They  wandered 
the  third  floor  of  a  newspaper  buildi 
watched  them  printing  the  Sunda 
nies  in  four  colors  of  ink.  They  n 
Jersey  City  ferry  three  times,  ov 
back.  They  followed  two  men  fr 
narcotics  squad  around  Chinatow 
they  wound  up  at  five  a.  m.  in  bro£ 
light,  having  spaghetti  and  char 
for  breakfast. 

"Now,"  Kit  announced,  "it's  tim 
home." 

Susan  fell  into  bed  at  six,  and  th 
outside  made  insolent  remarks  abo 
pie  who  went  to  bed  with  the  sun  sti 
across  their  pillows,  but  Susan  didn 
She  went  to  sleep. 

IT  SEEMED  to  Susan  she  was  as! 
the  next  six  weeks,  asleep  and  dn 
about  a  lanky  character  named 
who  lived  upstairs.   He  couldn't  t 
he  was  too  fantastic. 

But  Kit  was  no  dream.  He  w 
most  wide-awake  person  she  had  e 
countered.  His  casual  madness  wa 
cover  for  an  extremely  aloof  am 
powered  interior.  Once  Susan  ask 
what  a  G-man  did. 

Kit  moaned.    "Don't  you  go 
movies?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  Susan  said,  so  Kit  took  h 
G-man  thriller  four  nights  in  a  row 

"Now  do  you  know?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  Susan  repUed.  "Very  mesi 
ness,  being  a  G-man." 

They  were  having  coffee  in  a  ca 
Kit  squinted  at  her. 

"We  do  other  things,"  he  confid< 

"Like  what?" 

Kit  finished  his  coffee  in  one  gulj 
we  G  around,"  fie  said  into  his  a 
Susan  let  it  go  at  that. 

She  knew  (because  she  was  inclin 
way  herself)  that  Kit  liked  her  \ 
she  didn't  ask  too  many  questions  o 
own  him.  But  sometimes  she  fou) 
self  yearning  to  know  all  about  hii 
his  parents  were  and  where  he  g 
and  what  he  planned  to  do  with  his 
.  Kit  spent  more  time  in  Susan's 
ment  than  he  did  in  his  own.    It 
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FAMOUS    NAMES 
In  all   the  history  of  the  American 
Navy,  no  ship  bears  a  prouder  name  or 
has  a  more  glorious  record  than  the  U.  S. 
Frigate  Constitution— "Old   Ironsides." 
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G  &  W  Five  Star  Blended  Whiskey  has  inherited  a  family  name 
that  has  stood  for  quality  for  many  generations.  Back  in  1832 — 
in  the  early  days  of  this  Republic  —  began  that  tradition  of 
e.xcellence  which  has  culminated  todaySij  the  smooth  perfection 
of  this  superlative  blend.  tV  Rare  base  whiskeys  and  special 
"rounded"  neutral  spirits  combine  to  give  G  &  W  Five  Star  a 
mellow  fragrance  and  fineness  of  flavor  not  usually  associated 
with  such  a  modest  price,  ix  Next  time  you  seek  something  out 
of  the  ordinary  in  blended  whiskey,  the  name  to  remember 
is  G  &  W  Five  Star.    Gooderham  &  Worts  Ltd.,  Peoria,  111. 
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honey^cured 
smoke 

Surely,  Yello-Bole  is  an  old  friend.  Per- 
haps you  first  discovered  this  pipe  with 
the  golden  lining  in  1933.  With  what 
satisfaction  you  drew  on  it— when  you 
were  tired,  you  found  rest  with  it.  When 
you  were  perplexed,  you  consulted  it. 
Through  all,  Yello-Bole  provided  a  honey- 
blended  flavor  that  always  pleased,  never 
bothered,  you.  Keep  a  Yello-Bole  with 
you  these  days.  It's  good  to  have.  Stays 
sweet  continuously. 
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matter  what  they  did  as  long  as  they  did 
it  together.  They  clicked  beautifully  and 
seldom  clashed.  Once  Kit  got  mad  at  her, 
but  not  for  long.  That  was  the  day  the 
plumber  came  to  Susan's  place,  and  she 
sent  him  upstairs  to  see  about  Kit's  driz- 
zles. Kit  threw  the  plumber  out  violently 
and  stormed  downstairs  to  pound  on 
Susan's  door. 

"What's  the  idea,  inviting  that  plumber 
over  here?"  he  roared. 

"I  didn't  invite  him,"  Susan  said 
smoothly.  "He  comes  once  a  month,  like 
a  phone  bill.  This  is  such  an  ancient  place, 
one  faucet  or  another  is  always  leaking." 

Kit  looked  belligerent.  "Yeah?"  he  said. 
Then  he  relaxed.  "My  mistake,"  he  an- 
nounced and  started  up  the  stairs.  Half- 
way up,  he  turned  around  and  grinned  at 
her  sheepishly.  "The  drizzles,"  he  said 
huskily,  "were  to  lure  you  into  my  den.  I 
only  like  lady  plumbers." 

The  day  the  art  director  of  one  of  the 
big  magazines  looked  at  Susan's  drawings 
and  gave  her  an  assignment,  she  raced 
back  to  tell  Kit  and  found  him  draped 
over  one  of  the  chairs  in  her  apartment. 
"Kit!"  she  exclaimed.  "What  are  you  do- 
ing here?" 

Kit  waved  a  hand.  "I  had  to  go  some- 
place.  My  joint  is  dirty." 

Susan  was  puzzled  and  mildly  annoyed. 
"How  did  you  get  in?"  she  asked. 

Kit  stood  up  and  stretched.  "Very  sim- 
ple," he  explained.  "I  told  the  landlady  I 
was  your  brother." 

"Oh!"  Susan  cried.  She  was  shocked 
and  mad  and  amused  all  at  once,  and  she 
tore  at  Kit  as  if  she  could  beat  him,  but  he 
laughingly  put  both  arms  around  her  and 
kissed  her  for  the  second  time. 

EVERYTHING  stopped.  The  whole 
city  of  New  York  was  waiting  for  a 
green  Ught.  Susan  stirred  and  Kit  Ufted 
his  head.  He  looked  down  at  her  with  a 
look  as  potent  and  disturbing  as  his  kiss 
and  Susan  felt  like  dancing.  I'm  in  love, 
she  thought  wildly.   We're  both  in  love! 

She  told  Kit  about  the  picture  assign- 
ment then  and,  to  celebrate,  they  tore  the 
town  apart  that  night  and  put  it  back  to- 
gether again  to  suit  themselves. 

The  next  day  she  worked  steadily,  for- 
getting everything,  even  Kit.  When  the 
light  faded,  she  turned  on  the  daylight 
lamp  abstractedly  and  kept  on  working. 
Finally  at  midnight,  she  was  dripping  wet 
and  happy.  The  picture  was  done.  She 
felt  glorious. 

She  had  just  climbed  out  of  a  shower 
and  into  cotton  pajamas  and  a  bathrobe 
when  the  doorbell  rang  in  a  whisper,  as  if 
it  had  been  lightly  touched.  For  an  in- 
stant, Susan  hesitated.  Then  she  remem- 
bered there  was  a  G-man  upstairs  if  she 
needed  protection,  and  she  opened  the 
door.  Kit  himself  stood  there  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  with  a  flashlight  in  one  hand  and, 
in  the  other,  a  gleaming  automatic! 

Without  a  word,  he  came  in  and  closed 
the  door.  Susan  had  never  been  that  close 
to  a  gun  before  in  her  life. 

"Do  you  have  to  play  Humphrey  B-Bo- 
gart  in  here?"  she  gulped. 

Kit  flicked  her  a  glance  as  if  he  hadn't 
seen  her  before  and  grinned  tiredly. 

"I  knew  this  was  going  to  happen,"  he 
said,  and  his  husky  voice  was  low  and 
measured,  "but  I  didn't  know  it  would  be 
this  pleasant." 

The  laughter  went  out  of  his  eyes  and 
he  moved  across  the  room  as  if  he  were 
walking  on  eggshells.  He  hstened  at  the 
open  windows,  shuttered  by  Venetian 
bUnds,  and  then  went  back  to  Susan  who 
had  suddenly  grown  long  roots  and  could 
not  move.  She  was  scared  and  pale. 

"K-Kit,"  she  whispered.  "What's  the 
m-matter?" 

Kit  swore  softly.  "Don't  go  female  on 
me  at  this  point,"  he  growled.  "I've 
counted  for  six  weeks  on  the  fact  that  you 
were  a  tomboy.  If  you  scream  or  some- 
thing, I'll  probably  shoot  you."  There  was 


no  fun  in  his  voice,  and  Susan  looked  at 
him  for  a  long  minute. 

There  was  something  wrong  and  it 
wasn't  just  the  fact  that  Kit  was  pussy- 
footing around  her  apartment  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  It 
was  much  more  wrong  than  that,  but 
Susan  didn't  have  time  to  think,  for  Kit 
was  giving  her  instructions. 

"Do  exactly  as  I  tell  you,"  he  ordered. 
"Turn  out  the  light.  Then  keep  out  of  the 
way  and  keep  quiet." 

Susan  nodded  and  moved  mechanically 
toward  the  lamp.  She  wasn't  scared  any 
more.  She  wasn't  anything.  She  was  a 
blank.  She  turned  out  the  light  and 
dropped  into  one  of  the  big  chairs,  trying 
to  think.  Dimly  she  saw  Kit  raising  the 
Venetian  blind.  Then  he  flattened  himself 
against  the  wall  and  peered  out  cautiously. 
With  the  hem  of  a  curtain,  he  made  a  sort 
of  shade  around  the  flashhght,  pointed 
it  down  the  street  and  flashed  it  twice, 
briefly.  Then  he  moved  to  the  other  side 
of  the  window  and  flashed  it  again  in  the 
other  direction. 

He  watched  the  street  a  moment  and 
then  turned  toward  Susan.    In  silhouette 


ROCKS  IN  MY  VICTORY  GARDEN 

If  only  I  could  grow  the  food 
With  which  to  feed  my  hungry  brood 
In  this,  our  country's  hour  of  need, 
'Twould  be  a  victory  indeed. 
I  wouldn't  mind  the  grubby  toil, 
I'd  gladly  till  the  patient  soil. 
Relieving  it  of  weeds  and  rocks, 
But  I  have  found  a  window  box 
Augmented  by  a  flowerpot 
Upon  the  fire  escape  does  not 
Provide  me  with  sufficient  room 
With  which  to  make  my  menu  bloom. 
I  might  contrive  to  raise  a  sprig 
Of  broccoU,  but  not  a  pig! 

Margaret  Fishback 


she  could  see  him  shaking  hands  with  him- 
self in  mute  congratulation,  like  a  boxer. 

"Trapped  like  a  trap  in  a  trap!"  he  whis- 
pered gleefully.  "Thanks  for  the  apart- 
ment, Kent.  It's  been  a  nice  assignment," 
with  which  he  disappeared  out  the  door. 

Susan  sat  still  and  tried  to  make  herself 
little.  So  that  was  it!  He'd  been  on  a 
case  from  the  beginning.  No  matter  who 
she  was,  Kit  would  have  been  charming 
anyway  because  he  needed  her  apartment 
for  whatever  was  happening  now.  He  had 
been  expecting  it,  whatever  it  was,  for 
six  weeks.  He  said  so.  Naturally  he 
couldn't  have  walked  in  there  the  way  he 
had  if  he  hadn't  known  the  girl  in  the 
apartment  pretty  well.  And  that's  what 
she  was.  Just  the  girl  in  the  apartment. 
Just  any  old  girl!  Just  .  .  . 

A  SHOT  pricked  the  silence,  and  the  si- 
lence collapsed  like  a  balloon.  People 
came  running  and  shouting  from  every- 
where, and  police  sirens  began  to  wail. 
Susan  ran  to  the  window.  The  street  was 
swarming  with  people  and,  by  the  light  of 
the  all-night  sign  in  the  plumber's  place, 
Susan  could  see  uniformed  police  herding 
some  men  into  a  patrol  wagon.  The  land- 
lady was  creeping  timidly  down  the  front 
stairs  in  her  bathrobe.  Two  reporters  were 
talking  under  Susan's  window. 

"Nazi  agents.  Chuck,"  she  heard  one 
of  them  say.   "Big  game  tonight." 

"You  said  it,"  the  other  answered.  "Bet- 
ter go  with  the  wagon  and  see  if  you  can 
grab  a  picture." 

Susan  was  awed.  Nazis!  That  justified 
anything  Kit  had  done,  she  thought  a  Ut- 
tle  grimly,  even  making  people  fall  in  love 
with  him.  No  wonder  she  had  never 
learned  anything  about  him.  G-men  didn't 
talk. 

She  went  to  bed  feeling  like  a  discarded 


old  shoe.    She  thought  of  all  the  1 
noons  Kit  had  spent  lying  on  the 
while  she  painted.    All  that  time 
been  lining  up  places  for  the  other  i 
to  hide,  planning  how  to  signal  thcn^ 
the  time  came,  and  she  cried  softly  | 
she  went  to  sleep. 

Bright  morning  Ught  brought  Su 
restoration  of  her  ego  and  a  viole 
dain  for  Kit  Carson.  She  tried  to  hJ 
F.B.I,  but  her  patriotism  got  in  thj 
She   looked   at   the   illustration 
made — only  yesterday? — and  the  wj 
had  murmured,  "You  can  paint  an 
came  back  to  her.    Oh,  he'd  taug 
about  living,  all  right.  She  knew  alll 
everything,  even  broken  hearts.  Prq 
Kit's  F.B.I,  intellect  had  figured 
too,  she  thought  bitterly.    Very 
boy. 

WHEN  the  doorbell  rang,  S. 
swered  it,  fully  expecting  to 
and  there  he  stood,  with  no  hat  ai 

"Go  away!"  she  cried  and  h 
door  shut,  but  Kit  put  out  his  fc 
blocked   it.    He  poked  his  head 
grinned. 

"I  can't  go  away,"  he  said.  "I 
months'    rent    on    that    joint    U] 
Susan  backed  away  as  if  he  were 
ous.  He  gave  her  a  Sherlock  Holnii 
"Is  something  wrong?"   he  asked 
cently. 

Susan  couldn't  stand  it.  "Oh,  no 
cried.  "Nothing's  wrong.  You 
around  here  pouring  down  charm 
it  were  concrete  and  you  had  to  b 
road.  Well,  you  built  one  all  right 
way,  and  you  took  me  for  a  ride 
And  now  you  ask  what's  wrong!" 

Kit  came  in,  closed  the  door  and 
against  it.  "Hot  damn,"  he  said  reve 

Susan  gasped.  "What  did  you  say 

"Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,"  Kit  expi 
"One  of  the  men  we  caught  was  a 
of  yours,  the  plumber." 

"The  plumber?" 

Kit  grinned  ruefully.  "Yeah,  an 
day  you  sent  him  up  to  my  apartr 
could  have  throttled  you.  When  I 
out  you  were  such  buddies,  I  woi 
who  was  taking  whom  for  a  ride 
why  I  was  sleuthing  around  in  he 
other  day.  Only  you  caught  me  at 
added. 

Susan's  mercury  boiled  over  8 
remembered.  "And  you  kissed  in 
to  shut  me  up!"  she  wailed  unhi 
"Thank  you  too  much." 

"No  trouble  at  all,"  Kit  beanw 
needed  your  window.  The  next  bi 
obstructs  my  view  upstairs." 

"Oh,  fine,"  Susan  said  brittlely. 
thing  at  all  just  to  keep  the  F.BX 
ating." 

Kit  groaned.  He  waved  his  arms  '9 
"Listen,"  he  said  fiercely.  "I  told  y<jl 
ought  to  have  a  soul,  but  don't  ove 
Use  your  head!    My  orders  were 
friendly   with    the   neighbors   in 
needed  'em,  but  they  didn't  say  I 
kiss  'em.  I  didn't  kiss  the  landlady,  t 

"How  would  I  know?"  Susan  sob 

"You  don't  think  I  kissed  you 
half  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  do  you 
roared.  "Oh,  Susan,  Susan,  don't  yOB| 
me  better  than  that?" 

"I  don't  know  yo»  better  thai 
thing!"  Susan  cried.  "I  don't  know 
all!"  and  she  was  jobbing  wildly. 

Kit  stroked  her  hair.  "You  wi 
said  gently.  "And  if  you  will  get 
breast  pocket,  I'll  give  you  my  ha 
chief."  He  was  holding  her  so  tigh 
couldn't  have  got  off  his  pocket  il 
wanted  to,  and  she  didn't.  "Yo 
strange  guy,  Susan,"  he  laughed 
"But  I  love  you,  anyway." 

Susan  hfted  a  wet  face.  "I'l 
strange,"  she  informed  him  shaki 
just  act  that  way,  ipso  facto." 

Kit  bent  his  head.  "Hot  dami 
murmured. 

The  End 


"I  See  by  the  Papers . . .'' 


VJHUCKLING  over  the  funnies  . . .  disagreeing  with  an 
editorial . . .  cheering  the  good  news  in  a  headhne  . . . 

Don't  think  Ed  doesn't  look  forward  to  settling 
down  with  his  favorite  paper.  It's  a  little  privilege, 
sure  — but  it  means  a  lot  to  £d. 

The  way  so  many  little  things  mean  a  lot  to  all  of 
us  Americans . . .  fixing  a  bike  for  the  kid  next  door 
. . .  the  first  puff  on  a  fresh-filled  pipe ...  an  unex- 
pected call  from  an  old  friend  . . . 

They  give  you  a  lift  over  the  rough  spots. . .help  you 
take  the  bad  news  with  the  good... they  build  morale! 

-if         -tr         if 
It  happens  that  there  are  millions  of  Americans 
who  attach  a  special  value  to  their  right  to  enjoy  a 


refreshing  glass  of  beer ...  in  the  company  of  good 
friends  .  .  .  with  wholesome  American  food  ...  as  a 
beverage  of  moderation  after  a  good  day's  work. 

A  glass  of  beer— a  small  thing,  surely,  not  of  crucial 
importance  to  any  of  us.  And  yet— morale  is  a  lot  of 
little  things  like  this.  Little  things  that  help  to  lift  the 
spirit,  keep  up  the  courage.  Litde  things  that  are  part 
and  parcel  of  our  own  American  way  of  hfe. 

And,  after  all,  aren't  they  among  the  things  we 
fight  for? 

A  refreshing  glass  of  beer  or  ale  —  a  moment  of 
relaxation  .  .  .  in  trying  times  like  these  they 
too  help  to  keep  morale  up. 


MORALE    IS  A  LOT  OF   LITTLE  THINGS 


^^o^^^ 
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The  Hundley  drove  her  torpedo  square  against  the  hull  of  the  U.S.S.  Housatonic 

THE  SUB  THAT  SANK 
SIX  TIMES 

BY  ROBERT  S.  HENRY 


IF  YOU  think  there  is  something  pe- 
culiarly, fatalistically  Japanese  about 
"suicide"  submarine  crews,  consider 
the  six  crews  of  Americans  who,  in  suc- 
cession, volunteered  to  man  the  world's 
first  war  submarine. 

This  submersible  coffin  was  built  in 
1 863  at  Mobile  for  the  Confederate  States 
Navy  by  her  inventor,  H.  L.  Hundley,  for 
whom  she  was  named.  She  was  thirty-five 
feet  long  and  shaped  like  a  cigar  with 
fins  along  the  sides  which  could  be  tilted 
to  make  her  sink  or  rise. 

When  the  Hundley  submerged  she 
couldn't  stay  long,  because  there  was  no 
way  to  store  air  for  the  eight  men  who 
were  both  crew  and  "engine,"  sitting  face 
to  face  in  pairs  along  the  sides,  turning 
cranks  on  her  propeller  shaft. 

But  men,  most  of  whose  names  aren't 
even  recorded,  volunteered  to  "take  her 
down  again"  even  after  she  sank  in  Mobile 
Bay  on  her  trial  trip  and  suffocated  every 
member  of  her  first  crew.  The  Hundley 
was  raised  from  the  bottom  of  Mobile 
Bay  with  its  burden  of  eight  dead  and 
shipped  by  rail  to  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, to  be  used  against  the  great  Union 
blockading  fleet  standing  watch  outside 
the  harbor. 

When  she  started  out  to  try  her  torpedo 
on  the  fleet,  the  wash  of  a  passing  steamer 
swamped  her,  and  all  hands  except  Lieu- 
tenant Payne,  C.S.N. ,  in  command,  were 
drowned.  Eight  more  lives  lost.  She  was 
raised  again,  towed  to  the  Fort  Sumter 
wharf,  manned  with  another  volunteer 
crew  under  the  same  Lieutenant  Payne^- 
and  once  more  she  sank,  with  the  loss  of 
six  Uves. 

Then  Hundley  himself  came  on  from 
Mobile  to  take  command  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. Another  crew  volunteered,  and  once 
more  she  was  tried.  This  time  she  made 
several  successful  dives;  then,  going  down 
in  the  Stono  River  one  day,  she  stuck  her 
nose  into  the  mud.   Before  she  could  be 


got  loose,  the  inventor  and  every  man  in 
the  fourth  volunteer  crew  were  suffocated. 

When  the  Hundley  was  raised  once 
more,  there  they  were,  huddled  together 
under  the  manhole  of  the  submarine,  but 
on  hand,  too,  was  a  fifth  volunteer  crew, 
eager  to  take  over  and  go  out  against  the 
blockading  vessels. 

This  time  the  submarine  seemed  to 
dive,  travel  and  rise  with  success,  if  not 
with  ease,  until,  trying  a  dive  under  a  ship 
in  Charleston  harbor,  she  fouled  an  an- 
chor cable.  When  the  divers  brought  her 
up  a  week  later,  there  was  the  same  sad 
story  to  tell  all  over  again. 

First  Ship  Sunk  by  a  Sub 

However,  a  sixth  crew  came  forward  to 
volunteer.  And  this  time,  someone  thought 
to  put  down  their  names:  Lieutenant 
George  E.  Dixon  of  the  21st  Alabama 
Infantry,  in  command;  Arnold  Becker,  C. 
Simpkins,  James  A.  Wicks,  F.  Collins,  one 
Ridgway  (first  name  not  recorded)  of  the 
Confederate  States  Navy,  and  Captain  J. 
F.  Carlson  of  the  artillery.  That  m.ade  six 
men  to  turn  the  propeller  shaft  and  one  to 
navigate  and  handle  the  torpedo,  which 
was  a  case  of  powder  fixed  to  a  short  spar 
projecting  from  the  submarine's  nose,  to 
be  exploded  when  one  of  its  seven  sensi- 
tive fuses  made  contact. 

Silently  the  Hundley  slipped  out  of  the 
harbor  on  the  evening  of  February  17, 
1864,  and,  just  before  nine  o'clock,  drove 
her  torpedo  against  the  hull  of  the  U.S.S. 
Housatonic.  With  the  explosion  of  the 
charge,  the  Housatonic  went  down — the 
first  ship  to  be  sunk  by  a  submarine — with 
the  loss  of  five  lives.  With  it — almost  as 
a  matter  of  course — went  the  Hundley 
and  her  gallant  crew.  The  two  hulls  were 
found,  after  the  .  war  was  over,  lying 
together  on  the  bottom,  with  the  tiny 
Hundley's  bow  pointed  straight  for  the 
1240-ton  Housatonic. 


Fawcett  sighed  wearily.  "Regarding  the 
dead  man,  nae  doubt  ye  will  be  prepared 
to  make  out  your  report?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Dr.  Fawcett.  "There 
are  several  details  to  which  I  shall  have  to 
draw  your  attention,  but  the  cause  of  death 
is  unmistakable.  It  is  for  you,"  he  added 
with  a  sly  smile,  "to  explain  how  and 
where  it  took  place." 

"As  to  when,"  Firth  challenged,  "what 
are  your  findings.  Doctor?" 

"I  should  say  that  Sir  Giles  had  been 
dead  not  more  than  twenty  minutes  when 
I  arrived." 

"In  other  words,  he  died  at  just  about 
the  time  that  Lord  Marcus  called  up  Scot- 
land Yard?" 

"Exactly.  Such  is  my  reading  of  the 
matter.   And — " 

Fawcett  ceased  speaking  so  suddenly 
that  the  effect  was  that  of  a  disconnected 
telephone. 

For  the  second  time  that  night  the  three 
stood  staring  toward  the  silver-plated 
door;  because,  for  the  siecond  time  that 
night,  someone  had  gently  inserted  a  key 
in  the  lock. 

THE  door  opened  and  a  man  came  in, 
quickly  closing  it  behind  him  as  if  to 
exclude  some  intruder.  Then  he  turned 
and  faced  the  lobby,  and  his  dark  brown 
eyes  opened  wider  and  wider  until  they 
seemed  to  become  completely  round. 

He  was  a  short,  broad  man,  having  a 
remarkable  span  of  shoulder,  clean- 
shaven, high-colored  and  with  a  good 
head  of  gray  hair,  meticulously  groomed. 
But  the  high  color  was  gradually  filtering 
out  of  his  face.  He  wore  hght  suede  gloves, 
a  black  morning  coat  and  a  wing  collar 
with  a  black  tie.  His  trousers  were  of  a 
discreet  gray,  his  shoes  were  black.  An 
umbrella,  which  hung  from  his  arm,  al- 
lowed drops  of  rain  to  fall  upon  the  mo- 
saic pavement.  Slowly,  as  he  watched,  he 
removed  a  soft  black  hat,  as  one  grown 
conscious  that  he  stands  in  the  presence 
of  death. 

"Good  evening,"  said  the  chief  inspec- 
tor ominously.   "Who  are  you?" 

The  man  swallowed.  His  gaze  had 
sought,  found,  and  was  now  focused  upon 
the  Roman  couch.  "My  name  is  James 
Wake  and  I  am  Lord  Marcus  Amber- 
dale's  butler." 

Firth  was  considering  James  Wake  with 
frank  interest.  "You  keep  strange  hours 
for  a  butler." 

"It  may  certainly  seem  so,  sir."  The 
man  had  a  punctilious  accuracy  of  speech 
which  the  chief  inspector  found  faintly 
irritating.  "But  in  point  of  fact,  my  return 
at  so  late  an  hour  is,  if  I  may  so  describe 
it,  the  result  of  an  afterthought." 

"Indeed!  Do  I  take  you  to  mean  that 
you  had  not  intended  to  come  back  at  all?" 

"I  had  his  lordship's  permission  to  sleep 
out.  And  if  I  don't  intrude  in  any  way, 
perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  tell 
me  who  you  are,  sir,  and  what  has  oc- 
curred." 

"I  am  Chief  Inspector  Firth,  and  what 
has  happened  is  a  murder.  Just  step  across, 
Mr.  Wake,  and  tell  me  if  you  know  the 
dead  man." 

Wake  crossed  the  lobby  with  short, 
sturdy  steps,  and  looked  down  at  Sir  Giles 
Loeder.  Then  he  turned  and  faced  Firth. 

"I  recognize  this  unfortunate  gentle- 
man. Inspector.  It  is  Sir  Giles  Loeder." 

"Quite  so.  A  friend  of  his  lordship?" 

"Not  to  my  knowledge.  Inspector." 

"When  did  he  arrive?" 

"I  have  no  idea.  He  was  certainly  not 
here  when  I  left." 

"At  what  time  did  you  leave?" 

"Immediately  after  dinner.  Mrs.  Vane 
dined  with  his  lordship,  and  I  understood 
that  the  evening  was  to  be  devoted  to  one 


of    his    lordship's    occult    exf 

"Do  you  know  where  his  lord] 
his  key?" 

"Certainly,  Inspector.  It  is  al\ 
left-hand  flower  box;  but  I  use 
He  held  up  a  bunch  of  keys  att^ 
chain.   "I  should  not  dream  of 
his  lordship's." 

"Where  have  you  been  until  _ 

"I  have  been   balancing  my 
accounts.    My  wife  usually  assil 
am  responsible  for  his  lordship 
hold.    My  wife  is  excepUonallyy 
figures."  [ 

"I  see.  Where  does  your  wife  [ 

"At  the  town  house  of  Sir  Geor| 
ing  in  Grosvenor  Square:  she 
merly  Sir  George's  cook  and  noi 
caretaker  of  the  premises,  whic 
occupied." 

"You  have  been  there,  then, 
time?" 

"Since  a  little  before  nine  o'clc 
permission  to  remain  the  night, 
mentioned,  but  I  recalled  the  facl| 
lordship  had  an  early-morning 
ment,  and  I  thought  it  better  that) 
return." 

The  telephone  rang  in  the  sti 
moved  in  that  direction,  but: 

"Sergeant  Bluett,"  said  Firth 
rily,  "take  the  call." 

Bluett  went  out,  and  his  mut 
might  be  heard  speaking."   The 
spector,  watching  Wake,  seeme 
another  idea. 

"Do  you  keep  a  lot  of  cats 
asked. 

"No,  Inspector."  Wake  shook  j 
"But  his  lordship's  experiments 
a  number  from  the  neighborhc 
attracted  here."    He  sniffed.    "I( 
that  it  is  the  incense  which  is  us 
seances." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Firth;  "a  mj 
exposition.  Could  I  trouble  ye  to  ]| 
pot  of  coffee?" 

Sergeant  Bluett  appeared  in 
ing  which  led  to  the  study, 
commissionei    on   the   line,   sir,'J 
ported.  .  .  . 

SOMEWHAT  later  the  same  _. 
that  IS  to  say,  not  long  after 
day — an  incident  occurred  which| 
apparent  relation  to  the  mystery 
Audley  Street  but  which,  in  fact,) 
into  its  place  in  the  design  of  that|| 
A  man  named  William  Sawby 
fished  a  highly  lucrative  busine 
the  heavy  London  raids  by  serviji 
to   wardens,   firemen,  police  ani 
whose  duties  compelled  them  t(l 
out  of  doors.   He  operated  in  pal 
shell  of  a  once  popular  West  Erl 
house,  which  had  fallen  an  eari| 
to  German  bombs. 

This  astute  caterer  had  fitted  U|| 
in  his  stall,  so  that  customers  mill 
to  the  seven-o'clock  news  buUetl 
refreshing  themselves  after  their  ll 
bor.  The  enterprise  had  outlived  f 
William  Sawby's  coffee  stall  on  til 
ing  following  those  remarkabll 
rences  at  the  house  of  Lordj 
Amberdale  was  well  filled  at  fiv«| 
to  seven  by  workers  of  all  kill 
sipped  their  tea  or  coffee  whib| 
to  hear  the  early  news. 

Many  of  Sawby's  patrons  wwl 
customers:  Sergeant  Roper  fnl 
Street,  his  bicycle  resting  against  f 
Tom  Wilkins,  the  milkman,  his ' 
forefeet  on  the  pavement,  eatiiij| 
out  of  his  hand;  Smith,  the  post 
ting  forth  on  his  round;  a  steet| 
warden,  who  in  private  life  was 
King's  Counsel;  and  Mrs.  Ryley,  I 
lady  who  "did  for"  the  silversmitl 
comer.  One  or  two  others  stooi| 
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were  accredited  members  of  this 
t  early-morning  club,  good  com- 
18  between  whom  no  social  barriers 

L 

)ing  to  be  a  hot  day,  I  think,"  said 

.C.  in  his  cheery  forensic  voice. 
I  certainly  'as  the  smell  of  one,  Mr. 

ran,  sir,"  Mrs.  Ryley  agreed. 
I  lite  so.  Don't  know  what  I  shall  do 
;  I  have  to  give  up  my  morning  visits, 

■    .AJways  look  forward  to  my  spells 

.  .y." 

you  always  had  to  get  up  in  the 
I ;  of  the  night,"  the  milkman  ob- 

!,  "you'd  leave  off  looking  forward 


)THER    customer    appeared.     He 
lanced  in   a   doubtful  way  at  the 
about  the  stall,  and  then  diffidently 
it. 

was  a  young  Royal  Air  Force 
',  a  tall  slim  fellow  with  the  Unes  of 
iJete.  He  had  dark  brown  wavy  hair 
reiy  steadfast  blue  eyes,  beneath 
jt  brows.  But  in  the  group  about  the 
there  were  two  trained  observers, 
lair  which  showed  beneath  the  new 
I's  cap  was  slightly  disheveled;  his 
were  dirty;  and  palpably  he  had  not 
|d  that  morning.  This,  in  conjunction 

ithe  type  of  man  and  the  tradition 
Royal  Air  Force,  gave  rise  to  specu- 
in  the  mind  of  the  officer  from  Vine 
j  and  in  that  of  Michael  Corcoran, 
!  Charitably,  they  formed  identical, 
iaccurate  deductions;  Corcoran  fur- 
winked  at  the  police  sergeant,  and 
Tgeant  winked  back.  They  under- 
each  other. 

!  young  flight  lieutenant  ordered  cof- 
a  nervous  manner,  glancing  about 
almost  apologetically.  The  learned 
tl,  who  noted  his  accent,  determined 
be  officer  was  a  man  of  culture  and  a 
|i  of  the  United  States.  However, 
;h  was  the  rule  at  the  Sawby  Club, 
le  paid  any  further  attention  to  him. 
vby  turned  on  the  radio.  The  young 
n,  making  an  effort  to  set  himself  at 
took  out  his  cigarette  case,  and  as 
Ryley  stood  immediately  beside  him, 
d  it  to  her. 

lank  you  kindly,  sir.  But  I  don't  'old 
ladies  smokin'  in  public." 
lat's  too  bad."  He  smiled  again  and 
:d  one  himself,  then  returned  the  case 
;  pocket  as  the  announcer  began  to 
'the  news  bulletin. 

lis  was  commonplace  enough,  a  brief 

Itininspiring  report.    Then,  nearly  at 

l^d,  the  following  item  occurred: 

Isteners  who  are  familiar  with  his 

!ar  postscripts  will  regret  to   learn 

$ir  Giles  Loeder  was  killed  in  the 

End  of  London  last  night  in  mys- 

is  circumstances." 

le  effect  of  this  announcement  on  the 

»)  in  general  was  not  marked  by  any 

^und  sympathy.  Someone  said,  "Poor 

t"  and  someone  else  said,  "I  'eard 

nroadcast  only  last  night."   Sergeant 

r  shook  his  head.    "Too  many  of 

thugs  getting  busy  in  the  blackout," 

uttered.  "No  news  of  the  case  when 

i  "  But  to  this  apathy  the  Air  Force 

I  proved  an  exception. 

f  took  so  large  a  mouthful  of  hot  cof- 

hat  he  almost  choked.    As  he  had 

:3ed  his  cigarette,  he  took  out  and 

'd  another.    Then,  disposing  of  his 

y  boiling  coffee  in  huge  gulps,  with  a 

i:red  "Good  morning"  he  walked  off. 

'chael    Corcoran,    his    distinguished 

ires   marked    by   a    puzzled    frown, 

led  the  slim  blue  figure  seemingly 

'Ive  into  the  early-morning  mist.   At 

moment  the  man  was  there,  then  he 

io  to  fade;  and  before  he  had  reached 

'omer  he  was  gone.  .  .  . 

'  ER  still  on  this  same  morning.  Fay 
erigal,  having  changed  into  uniform 
e  nurses'  room  at  Otterly  Hospital, 

ibd  up  with  a  start,  for  she  had  been  in 


a  reverie,  as  the  door  opened  and  the 
matron  came  in. 

"Good  morning,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Mad- 
dison.   "I  expect  you  are  rather  tired." 

"Yes,  I  am.  Matron.  In  many  ways  I 
had  a  dreadful  time." 

"Was  it  such  a  wild  party?" 

Mrs.  Maddison,  her  beautiful  graying 
hair  never  disarranged,  her  poise  un- 
changeably serene,  permitted  a  worldly 
twinkle  to  animate  her  eyes,  which  few 
had  seen  there. 

Fay  shook  her  head.  "No,  it  was  gay 
enough,  as  wartime  parties  go." 

And  now,  without  warning,  as  Mrs. 
Maddison  watched,  tears  welled  up  in 
Fay's  eyes. 

"My  dear,  what  is  it?"  The  matron 
stooped  and  clasped  the  girl's  shoulders. 
"What  is  the  matter?  Can't  you  tell  me?" 

"It's  sweet  of  you,"  said  Fay,  exercis- 
ing a  tremendous  effort  and  conquering 
her  weakness.  "It  is  such  an  old  story,  and 
so  silly.  I  haven't  the  courage  to  tell  you." 

"Knowing  you,  dear,  I  am  sure  it  is  no 
silly,  although  it  may  be  old." 

"Well,  you  see — there's  someone  I  am 
very  fond  of." 

"Do  I  know  him?" 

Fay  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  mean 
that  there  was  any  understanding  between 
us;  I  just  mean  that  I  am  in  love  with 
him.  We  are  quite  old  friends.  We  have 
known  each  other — oh,  for  ever  so  long. 
Somehow,  very  stupidly,  I  sort  of  took  it 
for  granted  that — " 

"It  isn't  your  special  patient?" 

Fay  shook  her  head  again.  "No,  it  isn't 
Dan.  Dan  and  I  are  old  friends  too,  as  you 
know.  But  ours  isn't  that  kind  of  friend- 
ship. I  can't  imagine  why  I  should  bother 
you  at  all — but  I  just  had  to.  You  have 
always  been  so  kind  to  me.  Matron,  al- 
ways ready  to  help  .  .  .  No,  this  is  some- 
one you  have  never  met,  but  someone  I 
am  desperately  fond  of  And  at  the  party, 
without  wanting  to  know  at  all,  I  was 
just  forced  to  hear  the  story  of  his  hope- 
less entanglement  with  a  worthless  girl." 

"You  mean  she  is  not — " 

"I  believe  you  were  going  to  say,  'a 
lady'.  No,  she  is  not.  Worse  than  that, 
she  is  not  even  straight.  But  he  .  .  .  wants 
to  marry  her!" 

"Oh,  my  dear!  I  think  I  understand.  I 
am  most  terribly  sorry.  He  must  be  mad, 
whoever  he  is." 

Fay  stood  up  resolutely,  and  faced  the 
matron.  "Thank  you  ever  so  much  for 
listening,"  she  said.  "Now  really  I  must 
hurry  along.  I  am  late  already." 

IN  THE  office  of  the  assistant  commis- 
sioner. Chief  Detective  Inspector  Firth 
was  making  a  report.  The  office  of  Colo- 
nel O'Halloran  was  a  comfortably  fur- 
nished apartment,  offering  a  marked 
contrast  to  that  of  the  chief  inspector.  It 
was  more  than  half  a  Ubrary,  having  a 
thick  carpet  and  rugs  on  the  floor,  and 
pictures  (chiefly  of  horses)  on  the  walls; 
a  bright  room  on  this  sunny  morning,  its 
bay  window  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  Thames. 

Colonel  O'Halloran,  a  small,  slightly 
built  man,  wiry  and  brown-faced,  thinning 
hair  crowning  a  high  forehead,  wore  an 
unmistakably  horsy  suit.  He  stood  beside 
a  slightly  untidy  desk,  tapping  his  fingers 
on  the  top,  and  shooting  little  interroga- 
tory glances  from  deep-set  gray  eyes  at 
the  chief  inspector. 

"Cause  of  Sir  Giles'  death  fully  estab- 
lished; been  confirmed  by  speciaUsts."  He 
spoke  rapidly,  in  a  high,  staccato,  abbrevi- 
ated manner.  "Personal  possessions  ap- 
pear to  be  intact.  Since  they  include 
wrist  watch,  nearly  twenty  pounds  ready 
money,  may  dismiss  robbery  as  motive." 

Now,  Firth  was  prepared  to  stand  by  his 
superior  officer  to  the  last  trench  and  the 
last  shot;  but  he  was  not  prepared  always 
to  agree  with  him  or  even  to  pretend  to  do 
so.    "In  spite  of  which,  sir,"  he  said,  "I 
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hold  to  the  theory,  wi'  respect,  that  rob- 
bery was  the  motive." 

"Oh,"  said  the  colonel,  blinking  rapidly, 
"do  you?  Well — we  shall  see.  No  dis- 
cernible fingerprints  on  bell-push  of  Lord 
Marcus'  house,  or  elsewhere.  Inquiries 
to  confirm  stories  of  Miss  Fay  Perigal  and 
James  Wake,  butler,  already  afoot.  Re- 
garding Lord  Marcus,  must  confess  my 
mind  divided." 

"So  is  mine,  sir,"  said  Firth. 

"Formerly  in  same  regiment  in  Egypt. 
We  were  both  with  Allenby.  Up  to  time 
that  he  left  the  army,  knew  Amberdale 
well.  Always  eccentric.  Too  much  money 
for  a  young  man,  as  he  was  then.  First- 
rate  horseman,  better  than  myself,  and  I 
was  pretty  hot.  Won  classic  events  on  his 
own  mounts.  Then,  suddenly,  gave  it  all 
up — same  time  he  gave  up  the  army." 

"If  I  don't  interrupt  you,  sir,  am  I  right 
in  supposing  that  he  was  also  a  good 
boxer?" 

"All-round  athlete,  Firth.  All-round 
man.  Oh!  I  see  what  you're  driving  at. 
Stupid  of  me.  Thinking  of  the  bruise, 
described  by  Fawcett  as  'bluish  contusion', 
which  he  found  above  Sir  Giles'  heart? 
Result  of  a  powerful  blow,  he  suggests. 
Don't  believe  Amberdale  would  deny  it,  if 
he'd  done  it.  However — where  was  I?  Oh, 
yes— Amberdale.  Well,  something  over- 
took him.  Went  in  for  queer  studies.  Dis- 
appeared for  years.  Told  he  was  living  in 
solitude,  somewhere  up  Nile  Valley.  Of 
one  thing  am  sure:  He's  no  liar — but  he 
may  be  mad." 

"That  is  what  I  was  thinking,  sir." 

"Keep  his  address  out  of  it  if  you  can. 
Tell  'em  the  body  was  taken  to  house  in 
West  End  and  dumped  there." 

Firth  frowned.  "I'll  do  my  best,  sir. 
But  you  know  what  Fleet  Street  is  like! 
Then  there  is  this  Mrs.  Vane." 

"Whatever  his  interest  in  Mrs.  Vane, 
Firth,  doubt  if  of  amorous  nature.  Never 
was  a  skirt  hunter,  never.  Women  used 
to  chase  him.  Astonishingly  handsome 
man  in  young  days.  Not  so  bad  now,  I 
believe.   But  Mrs.  Vane,  well — " 

"Sergeant  Bluett  has  her  record,  sir," 
said  Firth  dourly. 

"Yes,  he  would  have.  One  doesn't  want 
to  be  rude,  but  we  are  dealing  with  a 
murder  charge,  and — er — she  is  very  Ut- 
ile better  than  society  courtesan,  you  know. 
Mixed  up  with  all  sorts  of  men,  as  well  as 
poor  Charlie  Vane.  Mug  to  marry  her. 
You  tell  me  her  evidence  was  unsatisfac- 
tory?" 

"Well,  sir" — Firth  leaned  forward  in 
his  chair,  resting  long,  sensitive  hands  upon 
bony  knees — "strictly  speaking,  it  wasna' 
evidence  at  all.  She  had  joined  Lord  Mar- 
cus that  night  for  the  purpose  of  whatever 
mumbo  jumbo  they  had  in  hand,  and  they 
had  dined  together.  Wake  left  them,  and 
according  to  Mrs.  Vane's  account,  she  then 
'devoted  herself  to  the  Rites.'  That's  what 
she  told  me.  They  both  talk  verra  freely 
about  the  Rites,  whatever  the  Rites  may 
be.  She  claims  to  remember  nothing  from 
the  time  these  Rites  began  until  she  was 
awakened  by  Lord  Marcus — that  is,  more 
than  an  hour  after  the  crime  was  dis- 
covered." 

THE  assistant  commissioner  crossed 
and  stared  out  of  the  window.  When 
he  spoke,  he  spoke  over  his  shoulder:  "Dr. 
Fawcett  is  quite  satisfied  this  state  of  hyp- 
nosis or  trance,  or  whatever  it  is,  was 
authentic?" 

"Quite  so,  sir.  As  far  as  that  goes,  speak- 
ing unprofessionally,  Mrs.  Vane  was  cer- 
tainly in  a  verra  queer  state." 

"Yes,  yes.  Just  run  through  that  part 
of  your  report  again,  Firth.  Seem  to  recall 
something—" 

The  chief  inspector  opened  a  notebook, 
glancing  across  at  the  checked  back  of  the 
speaker.  "You  mean,  Mrs.  Vane's  refer- 
ence to  a  limping  man?" 

"That's  it."  Colonel  O'Halloran  turned. 
"Limping  man;  that's  what  stuck  in  my 
mind." 


"Aye,  it  was  certainly  queer,"  Firth  ad- 
mitted, studying  his  notes.  "Weel,  Mrs. 
Vane  was  presently  produced  by  Lord 
Marcus,  as  I  told  ye.  She  came  out 
wrapped  in  a  fur  coat  of  a  verra  costly 
character.  Sergeant  Bluett  tells  me  it  is 
chinchilla — " 

"Poor  old  Amberdale,"  murmured  the 
colonel. 

"Dr.  Fawcett  assured  me  that  she  had 
been  under  the  influence  of  drugs — " 

"What  drugs?" 

"On  that  point  he  remained  uncertain, 
sir.  I  questioned  her  closely,  but  her  man- 
ner was  vague  to  the  point  of  imbecility. 
She  was  like  a  body  talking  in  her  sleep. 
She  admitted,  however,  wi'out  any  pres- 
sure on  my  part,  that  she  had  known  Sir 
Giles  weel  at  one  time.  She  stated  that 
she  had  not  seen  him  for  six  months  or 
more.  Then  came  her  words  to  which  you 
refer,  sir.  She  seemed  to  come  over 
whimsy — kind  o'  fey,  and  she  exclaimed: 

"  'He  was  there  while  I  was  in  the 
shrine!  He  kept  coming  between  me  and 
the  path.  I  see  him  now — there,  outside 
the  door!'  "  Firth  was  reading  from  notes. 
"  'The  limping  man,  wi'  blood  on  his 
hands  .  .  .'  " 

The  assistant  commissioner  nodded. 
"Well,  case  in  your  hands.  Firth,  and  I 
wish  you  luck  of  it.  Most  mysterious. 
May  be  superstitious:  Irish  heritage;  but 
can't  help  thinking  about  one  thing." 

"That  being,  sir?" 

"Limping  man,  with  blood  on  his  hands 
.  .  .  Look  out  for  the  fellow.  Firth — look 
out  for  him." 

ON  REGAINING  his  own  office.  Firth 
found  Sergeant  Bluett  there.  Bluett 
was  leaning  on  the  mantelpiece,  staring 
down  at  the  empty  grate.  He  turned  as 
the  chief  inspector  entered. 

"Have  ye  got  in  touch  with  Gaston  Max, 
Bluett,  about  that  sma'  matter?" 

Sergeant  Bluett  took  out  a  newspaper 
and  rolled  it  very  tightly:  Gaston  Max 
was  a  sore  point  with  Sergeant  Bluett. 
"Not  in  his  office.  Probably  making  in- 
quiries at  the  Mansion  House,  disguised 
as  the  lord  mayor,"  he  said  with  heavy 
sarcasm. 

Firth  stared  hard.  "Your  conception 
of  humor  is  not  mine,"  he  repUed  dourly. 
"Any  news  from  the  taxi  depots?" 

"A  taximan  has  come  along,"  Bluett 
reported.  "He  is  downstairs  now.  So  I 
told  them  to  ask  him  to  wait  till  you 
came  back.  I  think  we  had  better  have 
him  up." 

"Anything  to  help  us?" 

"So  they  say  downstairs."  Bluett  crossed 
to  the  desk  and  indicated  a  shp  of  paper. 
"He  says  that  he  picked  up  a  woman  pas- 
senger near  the  scene  of  the  crime,  not  long 
before  it  occurred.  She  was  seen  ofif  by  a 


man  whose  description  seems  to  t|]| 
that  of  Sir  Giles." 

Inspector  Firth  sat  down  and 
the  slip,  then  slowly  nodded  his  be 
picked  up  the  telephone  .  .  . 

Less  than  two  minutes  later  caoi 
at  the  door 

"Come  in,"  called  Firth. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  CQi| 
"The  taxi  driver  you  asked  to  see, 

As  the  taxi  driver  entered,  the  oc| 
went  out,  closing  the  door.  Blue 
had  resumed  his  favorite  pose  by  tl 
telpiecc,  turned,  resting  on  his  elbd 
contemplated  the  new  arrival,  whoiT 
also,  was  studying  critically. 


f 


THE  man  wore  a  rusty  blue  sui 
muffler  in  lieu  of  a  collar.  Hi 
were  exceptionally  dirty.  In  one  < 
he  held  a  peaked  cap.  He  had 
shaven  face,  pouchy  eyes,  and  a  b 
looking  nose.  His  untidy  hair  niig 
reminded  a  gardener  of  a  dying  is 
was  of  reddish  brown  color 
uncombed. 

"Good  mornin',  guv'nor,"  he  sail 
ily  to  the  chief  inspector,  and  i 
grinning,  to  Bluett.  One  saw  that 
brilliantly  white  teeth,  apparently 

"I  understand,"  Firth  began,  "tb 
name  is  Peter  Finch,  and  that  you 
statement  to  make."  He  took  up 
from  his  desk.  "You  say  that  at> 
minutes  past  one  last  night,  you 
up  a  lady  at  the  Berkeley  Square 
Bruton  Street?" 

"That's  right,  guv'nor." 

"She  was  accompanied  by  a 
saw  her  off.  Now" — he  laid  down' 
— "describe  to  me  verra  carefulf 
the  lady,  then  the  man." 

"Well,  the  girl  was  a  peach,  i 
A  bit  of  dark  stuff,  with  hly-whi 
She  was  in  evenin'  dress,  so  I  had 
dekko — see  what  I  mean?  'Er  * 
black  and  all  beautiful  waves,  i 
'ad  big  dark  eyes  and  a  great  bii 
and  the  kind  of  legs  what  only  g 
'Ollywood." 

"Go  ahead." 

"The  man  wore  evenin'  clothi 
one  o'  these  'ere  button-over  dinm 
— Tuxedo.    Smart   'e   was,   and 
very  posh,  more  posh  than  the 
didn't  seem  to  want  to  let  'er  go. 
wouldn't  listen  to  no  argument;  ai 
kissin'  'er  with  great  gusto,  'e  she 
in  me  taxi  and  then  kissed  'er  ag: 
name  was  Darling  Rita." 

"I  see.    Where  did  you  take  h 

"I  took  'er  to  a  block  o'  flats 
Road,  Chelsea,  guv'nor.    But 
me  little  lark,  so  to  speak,  I 
might  as  well  discuss  this  'ere  mz 
the  level." 

Whereupon,  brushing  back 
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"Come  on,  Hoskins,  no  dawdling!" 


CPL      NED    HILTON 


from  his  forehead,  and  apparently 
ns  of  relaxing  certain  muscles  and 
ng  some  substance  from  his  jaws, 
r    face,    a    totally    different    face, 
out  through  the  bulbous  mask  of 
linch.    This  was  a  notably  mobile 
nd  its  present  expression  was  imp- 
mischievous.     Sergeant    Bluett   ran 
L;ers  through  upstanding  hair,  and 
ish  eyes  expressed  an  astonishment 
found  that  it  was  comical.    Chief 
aor  Firth  gave  no  sign.  He  sat  there, 
^  re  chin  resting  in  upraised  hands  and 

>  -'\'  watched. 

^ton  Max!"  muttered  Bluett.  "Well, 
ic  — 

hit.  Friar  Tuck,  my  old  friend!  Surely 
c  knew  me,  eh?" 

""RGEANT  BLUETT  put  his  newspa- 
J-'er  in  another  pocket,  drew  out  a  large 
'te  handkerchief,  and  blew  his  nose.  It 
';  true  that  he  was  known  at  Scotland 
M  as  Friar  Tuck,  although  the  origin  of 
1  sobriquet  had  become  lost  in  obscur- 

>  iiit  its  use  by  Gaston  Max  represented 
1  :ist  straw. 

here  have  been  occasions,  Mr.  Max," 
Chief  Inspector  Firth,  and  the 
ngth  of  his  Scottish  accent  indicated 
1  lepth  of  his  resentment,  "when  I  ha' 
;  :alled  upon  to  point  out  to  ye  that  if 
1  Paris  Service  is  run  on  the  lines  of  a 
I  ywood  musical,  Scotland  Yard  is 
■|  -  consairvative." 

\h!  But  Inspector  Firth,  my  old,  you 
th  Paris   and   myself  a  grave  in- 

-C. 

rgeant  Bluett  put  his  newspaper  on 
'  i'lantelpiece   without  taking  his  dis- 
I  stare  from  the  face  of  the  French 
e  :tive. 
Vhat    I    don't    understand,"    he    re- 
J,  "is  why,  if  you  can  speak  Cock- 
.  although,  mark  you,  I  thought  there 
.  something  phony  about  it,  you  can't 
0  k  proper  English." 
lis  deliberate  casus  belli.  Chief  Inspec- 
th  scotched  immediately, 
night  point  out.  Bluett,"  he  said, 
AC  all  have  our  own  ideas  regarding 
English.     Aye,    man,    Max" — a 
softened  the  severity  of  the  hazel 
ye're  nothing  but  a  monkey.   But  I 
^  that  your  impersonations  astound 
.'v  ould  only  add  that  I  consider  them 
-cssary." 

Uit  no,  my  old,  how  wrong  you  are! 
'   T    the    biography    of    Gaston    Max 
to  be  written,  then  you  will  see  that 
lad   followed   the   traditional    path 
you  follow  obediently,  and  I  think 
ich  excellent  results,  I  should  not  at 
loment  know  so  much   about  the 
of  the  lamented  Sir  Giles.   Ah,  no 
IS  an  old  trick  of  mine,  that  taxi- 
It  is  my  shrimping  net.    Always  I 
he  flag  down  when  it  suits  me.   Ai- 
I  am  ready  for  a  fare  I  am  looking 
nd  so  it  was  last  night." 
'  I-,  clear  to  me,"  Firth  admitted,  "that 


you  ha'  got  hold  of  a  clue  which  may  lead 
us  somewheres.  We  know  that  this  Rita — " 

"Darling  Rita,"  Max  corrected. 

"We  know  that  this  girl  was  with  Sir 
Giles  just  before  he  was  killed.  But  he 
may  have  merely  picked  her  up." 

"Not  at  all — not  at  all."  Max's  gestures 
were  eloquent.  "She  had  gone  to  meet 
him  at  the  B.B.C." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  Bluett  asked, 
his  ingenuous  eyes  very  widely  opened. 

"I  took  her  to  meet  him." 

"What!" 

"This.  I  admit,  was  an  accident,  but  it  is 
a  fact  nevertheless.  I  picked  her  up  near 
Oxford  Circus  and  drove  her  to  the 
B.B.C.  I  did  not  know  she  had  gone  to 
meet  Sir  Giles,  but  I  saw  them  come  out 
together." 

"You  mean  you  were  waiting  outside?" 
Firth  asked  curiously. 

"But  certainly.  And  they  came  out  to- 
gether. I  was  unlucky,  however.  Someone, 
perhaps  an  artiste — I  cannot  say,  the  night 
was  dark — gave  them  a  lift;  and  although 
I  tried  to  follow,  a  traffic  block  played 
geese  and  ganders  with  me.  But,  you  un- 
derstand, I  had  an  idea,  roughly,  where 
they  had  gone,  and  upon  this  idea  I  acted. 
I  waited  at  a  point  d'appui,  always  with 
my  flag  down,  hoping  that  this  loving  two 
would  presently  come  out  again.  And 
they  did.  That  was  when  I  drove  Darling 
Rita  to  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  It  is  strange, 
is  it  not,  my  old?  I  am  working  upon 
another  case  altogether — one  so  important 
— and  I  cross  yours!    Eh?  Strange!" 

FIRTH  continued  to  rest  his  elbows  on 
the  desk  and  his  chin  in  his  hands.  "It 
may  be  fortunate.  We  must  find  out  who 
this  girl  is." 

"I  have  found  out." 

"What!" 

"1  discovered  it  this  morning.  She  is 
called  Rita  Martin.  She  has  a  small  flat 
at  the  address  to  which  I  drove  her,  and 
she  is  employed  at  Simone's,  the  Court 
hairdressers.  Eh  bien!  I  leave  her  to  you. 
I  am  useful,  is  it  not  so?  But  there  is  some- 
thing else." 

"Something  else?"  muttered  Bluett  sus- 
piciously. 

"But  yes,  something  else.  Friar  Tuck, 
my  old.  When  poor  Sir  Giles  saw  oft" 
Darling  Rita  in  my  taxi,  he  was  con- 
strained, in  order  that  he  might  suitably 
embrace  her.  to  place  a  small  brown 
leather  portfolio  upon  the  running  board." 

"A  portfolio?"  Firth  suddenly  stood  up, 
a  tall,  dominating  figure.  "You  are  sure 
of  that,  Max?" 

"Always  I  observe  with  some  accuracy, 
my  respected.  Yes,  he  picked  it  up  and 
with  it  he  waved,  as  1  drove  my  taxi  away. 
And  now — I  must  depart."  He  made  cer- 
tain rapid  adjustments  and  moved  toward 
the  door.  "I  drive  back  to  the  place  where 
I  keep  my  cab.  I  return  to  my  base.  I 
cease  to  be  Peter  Finch.  I  become  again 
Gaston  Max." 


Firth  was  about  to  say  something  when 
Max  spoke  again: 

"Be,  oh,  so  careful,  my  old.  Something 
much  more  important  than  the  death  of 
Sir  Giles  Loeder — something,  my  faith, 
that  may  cause  the  death  of  us  all — is 
concerned;  something  so  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous that  I,  myself,  am  confused."  .  .  . 

SIMONE'S  world-famous  establishment 
to  which  the  attention  of  Scotland 
Yard  now  became  directed  had  fallen 
upon  evil  days.  Simone's  was  making 
heavy  weather  in  wartime  waters,  and  lady 
hairdressers,  attractive,  dexterous  and  pos- 
sessed of  impeccable  manners,  had  largely 
supplanted  the  male  artists. 

Simone's  young  ladies  were  well  chosen, 
possessing  both  skill  and  comely  appear- 
ance. That  they  had  not  been  gathered  into 
those  uniformed  ranks  which  had  claimed 
so  many  of  their  generation,  indicated 
that  Simone  had  influential  friends  or  else 
that  the  young  ladies  had. 

There  were,  however,  slack  hours  in  the 
famous  house,  which  formerly  it  had 
never  known.  And  it  was  during  one  of 
these  intervals,  when  actually  there  was 
not  a  customer  in  the  building,  that  the 
young  lady  known  as  Miss  Rita,  Simone's 
most  trusted  hairdresser,  sank  down  into  a 
charmingly  upholstered  settee  in  a  lobby 
upstairs  upon  which  the  cubicles  opened. 

She  wore  a  spotless  white  coat  over  her 
frock,  and  lighting  a  cigarette  which  she 
took  from  a  pocket  in  this  coat,  she  then 
drew  out  an  early  edition  of  an  evening 
paper,  a  gesture  which  could  not  have 
failed  to  remind  one,  who  had  known  him, 
of  Detective  Sergeant  Bluett.  She  began 
to  read  an  account  of  the  mysterious  death 
of  Sir  Giles  Loeder;  and  as  she  read,  there 
were  tears  in  her  eyes  which  a  lover  might 
have  likened  to  dew  on  brown  pansies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Rita  had  been  puz- 
zling over  certain  problems  ever  since  she 
had  heard,  that  morning  (she  listened  to 
the  seven-o'clock  news  bulletin  from  her 
bath)  that  Sir  Giles  had  been  killed.  Would 
she  be  dragged  into  it?  Who  knew  that 
she  had  been  with  him?  Of  those  who 
knew,  which  would  be  likely  to  say  so? 

Some  slight  movement  in  one  of  the 
cubicles  was  presently  explained  by  the 
appearance  of  another  of  Simone's  young 
ladies  who  had  been  tidying  up  after  a 
departing  client.  Whereas  Rita  wore  her 
jet-black  curls  in  a  compact  mass.  Miss 
Dora,  an  ash  blonde,  had  apparently  taken 
the  Horseshoe  Falls  at  Niagara  as  her 
model.  One  guessed,  however,  that  she 
stressed  a  slight  likeness  to  a  prominent 
film  actress.  Drawing  the  curtains  behind 
her,  she  approached  Rita. 

"Move  up,  dear,"  she  said.  "I  can  do 
with  a  little  rest,  myself." 

Rita,  still  reading,  moved  petulantly  to 
one  end  of  the  settee. 

Miss  Dora,  lighting  a  cigarette  in  turn, 
glanced  inquiringly  at  her  friend,  who,  her 
reading  completed,  put  the  newspaper  on 
the  cushions  beside  her  and  stared  vacantly 
into  space. 

"Something  bothering  you.  dear?" 

"Yes."  Rita  nodded.  In  repose,  the  ex- 
pression of  her  full  lips  was  somewhat  sul- 
len.  "I'm  in  a  mess." 

"Mess?" 

"Just  that;  a  mess — a  bloody  mess." 

"Is  it  Dick?"  Dora  asked.  "Has  he  done 
the  dirty?" 

Rita  shook  her  head.  "No,  but  he 
phoned  up  more  than  a  week  ago  to  say 
he  expected  leave;  since  then,  I  have  heard 
nothing  whatever  about  him." 

"Perhaps  his  leave  was  canceled." 

"Why  didn't  he  write  and  say  so,  or  call 
me?  No.  I  believe  he  got  his  leave  all 
right." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"Well — "  Rita  hesitated.  "I've  got  an 
idea,  only  an  idea,  mind  you,  that  I  saw 
him  .  .  .  one  night." 

"Up  in  town?" 

"Yes.     Of   course,    I    may   have   been 


hat  of  these  millions  of  Americans 
who  look  to  us  for  better  living?  They 
are  too  young  to  fight  .  .  .  too  young  to 
man  the  machines  of  industry  .  .  .  too 
young  to  either  condemn  or  praise  our 
individual  wartime  roles. 

Stakes  are  high  in  this  global  War!  Our 
enemies  lust  for  Power.  And  Power  is 
neither  territory  nor  raw  materials. 
Power  is  people!  Power  is  absolute  life 
and  death  control  over  the  minds  and 
bodies  and  futures  of  those  who  now 
arc  free. 

That's  why  this  War  demands  unity  of 
purpose,  unity  of  action  from  the  Fight- 
ing, Producing  and  Civilian  fronts. 
That's  why  Oil-O-Matic  skill,  facilities 
and  productive  capacity  now  work  for 
Victory — to  speed  that  day  when  they 
v\i!l  again  build  the  products  of  better 
living.  Because  better  living  begins 
with  Victory! 

T.ike  your  first  step  toward  tomorrow's 
better  living  iiow.  Buy  War  Bonds! 
Because  your  fgbtiiig  dollars  of  today 
will  be  your  belter  living  dollars  of 
tomorrow. 
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When  Your 
Eyes  Are  Tired 

DOTHIS 

Eyes  tired?  Do  they  smart 

ind  burn  from  overwork, 

,  sun,  dust,  wind,  lack  of 

sleepPThen  cleanse 

,  and  soothe  them 

the  quick,  easy 

way  —  use 

Murine. 


WHAT 

IS  MURINE? 

Murine    is    a 
scientific    blend    of 
seven  ingredients  —  safe,' 
gentle,  and  oh,  so  soothing!" 
Just  use  two  drops  in  each  eye.  ^ 
Righ  t  away  Murine  goes  to  work 
to  relieve  the  discomfort  of  tired, 
burning  eyes.  Start  using  Murine  today. 


""  EYES 


^  VOUR 

SOOTHES  •  REFRESHES 
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Brenda  -Will 
You  Step  Out 
WithMeTonight? 

I  know  I've  been  an  awful  grouch  not  taking 
you  any  place  lately.  But  after  standing  all  day  at 
my  new  job,  my  feet  dam  near  killed  me  with  cal- 
louses and  burning.  Now  I've  reformed  —  or  rather 
my  feet  have  — thanks  to  the  Ice-Mint  you  advised. 
Never  tried  anything  that  seemed  to  draw  the 
pain  and  fire  right  out  so  fast  —  and  the  way  it 
helps  soften  callouses  is  nobody's  business!  Been 
able  to  get  some  extra  overtime  money  —  so  what 
do  you  say,  let's  go  dancing  tonight.  You  can  step 
on  my  Ice-Mint  feet  all  you  want. 


^ HOTEL    LOWRY 

m  ST.   PAUL,    MINNESOTA 
'■GARAGE  .COFFEE   SHOP 
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HOf/nNDER  FEEfy 

Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Powder  quickly  relieves     I         ^ 
hot,   tired,  tender,    perspiring      .^rS;; — 5^  f^ 
feet.  Eases  tight  shoes.  Sooth- 
ing. 5eno'  ilto  hoy  sin  Service.  3  5<.  J 

Dr  Scholls  ,l%V^^ 


THIS  STROP 

gives 

DURHAM 

blades 
NINE  LIVES 

If  you're  the  lucky  owner  of 
a  Durham  Duplex  Razor*, 
this  Victory  .Strop  will  make 
your  long-lasting  Durham  blades  last  even  longer. 
Durham's  famous  hollow-ground  blades  arc  twice 
thicker  —  to  take  repeated  ftlroppings  for  "new 
blade"  smoothness  every  shave. 

*In  case  you  don't  own  a  Durham  Kazor,  you 
may  still  find  one  at  your  drugstore. 

Send  $1  direct  for  special  Durham  strop  out- 
fit. Can  be  used  only  on  Durham  Duplex  Blades. 
Sorry,  No  C.  O.  D.'s. 

DURHAM-ENDERS  RAZOR  CORP..  DepL  P.  MYSTIC.  CONN. 


wrong;  but  I've  phoned  everywhere  I 
can  think  of,  and  nobody  seems  to  know 
what  has  become  of  him." 

"Did  you  phone  his  station?" 

"Not  likely.  I  got  a  proper  tick-off  last 
time  I  tried.  But  there's  something  very 
funny  about  it." 

"I  am  sorry,  dear.  Dick  was  a  snip,  and 
they  tell  me  Americans  make  wonderful 
husbands."  She  picked  up  the  paper  which 
Rita  had  dropped  and,  glancing  at  it, 
seemed  to  become  inspired.  Rita,  who 
possessed  many  qualities  essential  to  the 
setup  of  a  good  little  businesswoman,  had 
observed  a  tactful  reticence  regarding  her 
relations  with  Sir  Giles.  Vanity,  however, 
had  prompted  her  to  let  Dora  know  that 
that  notability  took  an  interest  in  her 
affairs. 

"Rita!"  Dora  raised  her  long,  beauti- 
fully blackened  lashes  and  stared  open- 
eyed  at  her  friend.  "What  a  fool  I  am! 
It  isn't  Dick  you're  bothering  about  at  all. 
It's  Sir  Giles.  Oh,  I'm  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind!  Good  lord!  I  should  think  you 
are  worrying.  I  should  worry,  too.  That 
kind  don't  grow  on  gooseberry  bushes." 

Rita  nodded.  "No.  It's  going  to  make 
a  lot  of  difference.  I  can't  afford  to  lose 
Dick,  now." 

"But,  Rita,  when  did  you  see  Sir  Giles 
last?  It  says  here  he  was  carried  to  a 
house  in  the  West  End  where  the  body 
was  discovered  later." 

"Why" — Rita  checked  herself — "why, 
only  a  few  nights  ago." 

"Not—" 

A  bell  rang,  and  light  footsteps  might 
be  heard  on  the  carpeted  stair.  By  means 
of  minor  conjuring  tricks,  both  girls  "van- 
ished" their  cigarettes.  They  were  standing 
facing  the  staircase  when  Mile.  Dorine, 
the  French  receptionist,  appeared. 

"Lady  Huskin  is  here,  Miss  Rita.  Are 
you  ready?" 

It  was  a  formula,  and  Rita  forced  a 
smile — and  a  "refined"  accent.  "Quite 
ready,   ma'm'selle." 

"Her  ladyship's  friend,"  Mile.  Dorine 
said,  "a  Mrs.  Jameson,  wishes  a  mani- 
cure, Miss  Dora." 

SERGEANT  BLUETT  walked  into 
Firth's  office.  "I've  been  checking  up 
on  Mrs.  Vane,"  he  said  to  the  inspector. 
"You  know  my  theory  of  the  crime?  Well, 
what  I've  found  out  supports  it." 

"Indeed!   Is  that  so?" 

"Yes.  She  used  to  be  Sir  Giles  Loeder's 
mistress." 

"Are  you  sure?"  The  inspector's  tawny 
eyes  challenged  him. 

"I  confirmed  it  by  going  through  the 
files;  social  paragraphs  from  the  Riviera. 
Sir  Giles  took  a  villa  for  her  at  Cannes  in 
1937.  She  lived  there  during  that  winter. 
As  I  take  it  she  is  practically  living  with 
Lord  Marcus  now;  looks  as  though  I 
might  have  found  something  out." 

"And  it  looks  as  though  you  might  not. 
If  your  idea  is  that  Lord  Marcus  killed  Sir 
Giles  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  where  does  the 
missing  portfolio  come  in?  Furthermore, 
where  did  the  struggle  take  place?  There 
was  no  sign  of  a  struggle  in  the  lobby!" 

"The  portfolio  might  have  been  lost  be- 
tween the  time  that  Max  saw  Sir  Giles, 
and  the  time  that  Sir  Giles  met  Lord 
Marcus.  He  had  a  service  flat  not  three 
hundred  yards  away.  It  might  even  have 
been  left  there." 

"You  were  there  yourself  this  morning. 
Did  you  find  it?" 

Sergeant  Bluett  took  an  evening  paper 
from  his  left-hand  coat  pocket  and  put  it 
in  the  right.  "No,"  he  confessed.  "I  found 
nothing  in  the  way  of  evidence.  There 
never  was  such  a  man  for  locking  things 
up,  I  should  think — and  until  we  have 
authority  we  can't  open  his  bureau  or  his 
safe." 

"We'll  get  the  authority,"  said  Firth, 
"but  I  doubt  if  we'll  find  the  portfolio." 

"H'm!"  said  Bluett,  "you  may  be  right. 
Have   you   heard   from   Lady   Loeder?" 
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"Do  you  know  I  rather  thought  you'd  ask  that" 


"Yes."  The  chief  inspector  nodded.  "It 
seems  that  she  has  been  more  or  less  an 
invalid  for  some  time.  She  lived  at  Llan- 
dudno, apart  from  her  late  husband,  ex- 
cept when  he  visited  her  there,  which,  I 
gather,  was  verra  seldom.  It  is  clear 
enough,  Bluett,  that  he  led  a  double  life." 

"That's  right,"  said  Bluett.  "Married  to 
the  daughter  of  a  cabinet  minister,  too." 

"Aye,  it's  a  fact." 

"There's  altogether  something  too  mys- 
terious," continued  Bluett,  "about  Lord 
Marcus  and  all  his  friends  and  relations. 
I  called  at  the  Clarking  house  in  Gros- 
venor  Square  where  Mrs.  Wake  acts  as 
caretaker,  but  she  was  out.  I  could  get  no 
reply.  I  am  going  back  again.  Wake  is 
as  tight  as  a  limpet,  but  his  wife  may  spill 
a  thing  or  two  about  him." 

"You  think  he  knows  more  than  he  has 
told  us?" 

"Well,  he's  a  sly-looking  bird,  and  I  am 
not  satisfied  that  Sir  Giles  hadn't  been 
there  before." 

"Go  and  see  if  you  can  find  Mrs.  Wake; 
that  might  be  worth  while." 

The  phone  rang  and,  raising  the  instru- 
ment: 

"Yes?"  said  the  chief  inspector.  "Please 
show  her  to  my  office." 

And  so  a  moment  after  Bluett  had  gone 
out,  Mrs.  Jameson — a  tweed-clad  middle- 
aged  woman — came  in  and  smiled  across 
at  Chief  Inspector  Firth. 

"Good  evening,  Mrs.  Jameson." 

"Good  evening.  Inspector  Firth." 

"Won't  you  please  sit  down?" 

Mrs.  Jameson  did  so  with  a  manner  of 
great  composure,  took  out  a  small  note- 
book, and  began  immediately  to  speak. 

"I  don't  know  if  I  should  have  found 
anything  out.  Inspector,  if  luck  hadn't 
helped  me." 

"Luck  solves  most  of  our  cases,  or  such 
is  my  own  experience,"  said  Firth. 

"You  underrate  yourself."  She  smiled. 
"Well,  as  I  was  saying,  what  really  helped 
me  was  a  visit  from  Lady  Huskin." 

The  chief  inspector  raised  his  eyes. 
"Wife  of  Lord  Huskin  of  the  Food  Min- 
istry?" 

"Yes,  quite  unmistakably.  She  referred 
to  her  husband  several  times,  and  always 
as  Lord  Huskin:" 

Chief  Inspector  Firth  grinned  apprecia- 
tively, showing  his  lower  teeth,  and  Mrs. 
Jameson  laughed  outright,  a  silvery  laugh 
which  was  most  infectious. 

"I  listened,  at  Simone's,  to  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  girl  called  Rita,  but  except 
that   she   was   obviously   worried   about 


■ 


something,  I  might  not  have  learm 
if  it  had  not  been  for  a  telephone  co 
tion  which  Lady  Huskin  carried  c 
someone  called  Teddie  Olivar 

"You  have  a  note  of  the  name?" 

"Yes,  I  have  all  the  notes.    Fr<»»2S 
conversation,  which  was  not  disgt 
any  way,  I  learned  that  Lady  Husk 
Teddie   Olivar    had    been    at   a 
party." 

"Roulette!"  the  inspector  exclaio 
tawny  eyes  lighting  up. 

"Yes.  I  thought  it  was  a  trifle  sign 
particularly  as  it  appears  that  Si: 
Loeder  was  there,  too." 

"Gad!"  said  the  inspector,  brinj 
hand  down  upon  the  desk.  "We  a 
ing  headway." 

"I  gathered  that  this  girl  Rita  \1 
tually  with  Sir  Giles  at  the  party.  I 
to  have  been  given  by  someone  callt 
Destree." 

"Destree!  That  settles  it.  That's 
thing  we  wanted  to  know.  Go  ahea 
Jameson.  I  have  a  quantity  o'  nj 
about  Destree." 
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AM  glad  to  hear  it,"  she  wj 
quietly,  "because  there  is  to 
other  roulette  party.  I  rather  thougl 
I  cannot  be  sure,  that  it  will  take  pll 
Wednesday  night,  at  a  different  aj 
I  think   it  possible  that   Lady  Hi 
chauffeur  (his  name  is  Payne)  mil 
useful   in   learning   this   address; 
would  have  to  be  approached  tac| 
She  glanced  at  her  notes.    "Lady 
suggested  to  Teddie,  the  man  to  | 
she  was  talking,  that  as  Sir  Giles 
for  high  stakes  and  seemed  to  vl 
might  have  had  money  in  his  pOs| 
on  the  night  of  his  murder." 

"My  own  theory,"  murmured  I| 

"It  seems  to  be  a  fairly  good 
Inspector.  Lady  Huskin,  when  ! 
turned  to  her  cubicle,  which  acl 
mine,  taxed  this  girl  Rita  about  her  I 
ship  with  Sir  Giles.  Rita  had  tol 
that  she  had  actually  been  with  hil 
evening,  although  Lady  Huskin  hi 
seen  her.  Rita  and  Sir  Giles  left  tol 
Yes — and  he  was  carrying  a  leathj 
when  he  saw  her  off  in  a  taxi." 

"Which  confirms  the  statement  (| 
ton  Max." 

"I  have  made  another  appoint 
Simone's,"  added  Mrs.  Jameson,  ''H 
course,  I  may  learn  more." 

"Ye  have  learned  a  lot  a'ready| 
Chief  Inspector  Firth. 

(To  be  continued  next  week] 
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a  plate  of  food  was  placed  be- 
;  was  horrified  by  the  sight.  'I 
at  such  a  mountain  of  food!' 
Incidentally,  I  had  no  idea 
rticles  were  until  I  tasted  them." 
istance,  space — all  represented 
ents  LaDean  simply  couldn't 
ad.  She  would  see  stairs  a  few 
and  try  to  walk  up  them  imme- 
ithout  traversing  the  gap.    She 

p  into  objects  in  plain  sight  be- 
Istill  had  to  learn  perspective, 
ttle  while,  balance  was  a  hard 
,er  to  maintain.  The  equilibrium 

by  a  lifetime  of  blindness  had 
,ctor,  and  she  had  to  learn  all 


[thrills  have  you  got  out  of  sight?" 

One  is  a  new  sport  I  never 
I  enjoy:  Identifying  objects  with- 
lle  telling  me  what  they  were. 
pre  the  easiest,  because  I  knew 
ftheir  sound.  When  I  was  blind, 
confuse  them  with  the  wind.  I 
bars  awfully  fantastic,  what  with 
Iged  up  in  them  behind  glass  and 
pwn  as  they  rode  around.  I  fig- 
[what  a  piano  was  by  looking  at 
They  are  so  distinctive  that  I 
ed  to  touch  them  to  name  them." 

Sxploring  a  New  World 

dio  was  something  different.  La- 

uldn't  for  the  life  of  her  make 
t  that  odd  box  was  until  she  felt 

shed  a  button.   Dance  melodies 

t,  and  she  knew  it  was  a  radio, 
failed  to  identify  her  familiar 

Titer  until  she  had  picked  it  up. 
ght  of  people  meant  never-ending 

nt  to  LaDean. 

're  all  so  different,"  she  went  on. 
ja  notion  they  would  all  be  very 
like — with  placid  features  about 
s.  The  play  of  facial  expressions 
Je.  I  never  dreamed  there  was  such 
as  human  expression  as  one  sees 
n  fascinated  by  bright  eyes  and 
teeth  and  pretty  smiles." 
if  this,  LaDean  gained  a  new  idea, 
explained  it,  blind  people  express 
action  often  by  putting  their  arms 
and  hugging  one  another, 
mght  sighted  people  were  cold  be- 
ley  didn't  do  that,"  she  told  me. 
hat  I  can  see,  I  know  why.  They 
one  another,  and  that  is  their  form 
ess." 
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Out  of  Darkness 

Continued  from  page  28 

As  to  people,  like  everything  else,  she 
hadn't  the  slightest  notion  what  they 
looked  like;  but  when  sight  came,  she  was 
startled  at  the  difference  in  appearance  of 
the  sexes.  She  realized  they  were  different 
because  of  their  attire,  but  because  faces 
and  heads  were  shaped  alike,  she  figured 
they  ought  to  be  alike.  Here  again  the  un- 
known quantity,  expression,  of  which  she 
could  gauge  nothing  because  she  couldn't 
feel  it,  entered  in  to  surprise  her. 

One  of  the  high  spots  in  LaDean's  ex- 
perience in  acquiring  sight  was  when  she 
first  surveyed  herself  in  the  mirror. 

First  Look  in  the  Mirror 

"Naturally  I  was  intensely  curious  to 
know  what  the  person  known  as  Me  would 
look  like,"  she  said.  "I  had  always  been 
taught  to  be  neat  in  appearance,  and 
Mother  trained  me  in  the  use  of  make-up. 
I  primped  a  little  before  I  ventured  before 
the  glass.  I  wanted  to  look  as  pleasing  as 
possible. 

"Well,  that  first  glimpse  neither  excited 
nor  depressed  me.  I  was  able  to  look  quite 
impersonally,  and  the  main  thing  I  remem- 
ber was  that  I  felt  my  curiosity  had  been 
satisfied.  I  did  say  to  Mother,  'So  this  is 
what's  been  parading  around  as  Me  all 
these  years!' 

"I  was  disappointed  that  I  wasn't  the 
double  of  my  mother,  because  she  is  beau- 
tiful, and  I  felt  I  wanted  to  look  just  like 
her.  Then  I  smiled  at  myself  and  I  felt 
better — a  smile  helps  an  awful  lot,  you 
know.  And  I  did  feel  proud  of  my 
clothes." 

Light  was  really  the  first  thing  LaDean 
was  conscious  of  in  her  new-found  sight. 

"Did  you  have  any  ideas  about  it  before 
you  could  see?"  I  asked  her. 

"I  had  always  thought  light  must  be 
something  like  rippling  music,  especially 
with  trills  and  high  notes,"  was  her  an- 
swer. "And  I  was  glad  to  find  that  light 
blended  in  beautifully  with  my  notion 
about  it. 

"Water  bubbling  over  rocks  also  sug- 
gested light  to  me,  and  when  I  first  saw 
sparkling  sunlight  reflected  in  water,  it 
made  me  feel  as  if  I  had  been  listening  to 
a  symphony.  Light  is  so  inexpressibly 
beautiful  that  I  am  all  in  a  daze  about  it." 

LaDean  in  her  blind  days  was  particu- 
larly curious  about  color;  and  even  if  she 
couldn't  see  the  many  colors,  she  fell 
them.  Each  brought  her  a  definite  emo- 
tional reaction,  based  on  the  associations 
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'That  was  no  war  dance  you  just  did  with  her — it  was  a  wedding  dance" 


LEO   GAREL 


made  with  specific  colors  by  people  in  their 
ordinary  conversation. 

In  some  instances,  LaDean  attained  re- 
markable accuracy;  in  others,  her  mis- 
apprehension was  just  as  astonishing. 

"When  1  was  bhnd,"  LaDean  said,  "I 
always  thought  of  gray  as  dull  and  depress- 
ing. I  sometimes  got  the  shivers  when  I 
thought  of  it.  That  was  because  people 
constantly  referred  to  raw,  rainy  days  in 
early  spring  and  late  fall  as  'cold  and  gray.' 

"On  the  other  hand,  blue  always  cheered 
and  pepped  me  up,  because  on  a  day  that 
was  warm  and  bracing,  I'd  hear  people 
say,  'Isn't  it  wonderful,  the  sun  is  so  bright 
and  the  sky  is  so  blue?'  " 

Green  was  another  favorite  color  of  the 
blind  girl,  because  those  about  her  always 
associated  it  with  springtime  and  nature; 
and  she  tells  how  she  loved  the  soft  feel 
of  the  grass  and  the  whispering  friendli- 
ness of  the  trees. 

"But  red  is  the  most  wonderful  color  of 
all,"  she  said.  "I  heard  people  talk  so 
much  about  red  roses,  that  I  associated  the 
odor  of  roses  with  it.  And  when  I  saw 
it,  I  was  thrilled." 

But  there  was  one  color  on  which  the 
girl  had  to  reverse  herself. 

"I  always  associated  yellow  with  things 
melancholy,"  LaDean  said.  "I  had  a  no- 
tion it  belonged  to  old  people  about  to 
die.  I  guess  I  got  that  idea  from  such  ex- 
pressions as  'yellow  with  age,'  or  'yellow 
as  an  autumn  leaf,'  and  I  knew  dried-up 
leaves  crackled  and  fell  to  pieces  at  the 
touch.  When  I  saw  that  yellow  was 
something  bright  and  even  dazzling,  I 
changed  my  mind." 

Now  a  Movie  Fan 

LaDean  has  already  become  an  avid 
movie  fan.  The  first  picture  she  saw  (and 
cried  over)  was  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cab- 
bage Patch.  Next  she  went  to  see  Dorothy 
Lamour  in  Star- Spangled  Rhythm. 

She  found  it  much  easier  to  fix  her  eyes 
on  motion  pictures  than  on  still  objects — 
apparently  because  a  blind  person's  eye- 
balls are  constantly  in  motion,  although 
the  blind  are  not  aware  of  it — and  when 
sight  came,  it  was  easier  to  concentrate 
on  something  moving. 

When  the  war  is  over,  LaDean  plans  to 
marry.  She  met  her  sweetheart  in  a  most 
extraordinary  way,  two  years  ago,  when 
she  was  returning  to  Kansas  City  from 
school.  Someone  dropped  into  the  seat 
beside  her,  and  LaDean,  not  knowing 
whether  it  was  a  man  or  a  woman, 
promptly  offered  her  seatmate  some  home- 
made popcorn  that  her  aunt  had  given 
her.  The  stranger  turned  out  to  be  a  young 
engineer  from  Fort  Riley  and,  after  that, 
it  wasn't  long  before  LaDean  was  teaching 
him  to  write  in  Braille  so  that  she  could 
read  his  letters  without  an  intermediary. 

"What  girl,  anyhow,  wants  somebody 
else  to  read  her  love  letters  to  her?"  La- 
Dean  demanded.  "I  know  I  didn't." 

But  the  Braille  arrangement  gave  her  an 
edge  on  other  girls  of  the  dorm. 

"You  see,  I  had  a  lot  of  fun,  too,"  she 
told  me.  "because  at  night  after  'Lights 
Out,'  I  could  go  on  reading  my  letters 
when  the  other  girls  couldn't  read  theirs! 
I  could  even  read  them  under  the  covers!" 

The  young  man  is  out  of  the  country 
now,  on  important  research  work.  But  last 
Christmas,  he  cabled  her  a  huge  bouquet 
of  American  Beauty  roses.  When  the 
roses  arrived,  she  was  blind  and  could 
only  smell  them;  before  they  had  faded 
or  even  lost  their  freshness,  she  could  see 
them! 

"I'm  just  dying  for  him  to  come  home — 
I  want  to  see  him.   You  know,  it  seems 
awfully  queer  to  say  that  I've  never  even 
seen  the  man  I'm  going  to  marry!" 
The  End 
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There  is  a  Scrlpto  lead 
for  you  whether  you  want 
it  soft,  medium  or  hard. 
Scripto  4-inch  leads  are 
made  in  10  degrees  of 
black  (3  are  illustrated 
below) — and  in  17  popu- 
lar colors.  Full  strength 
and  the  best  for  use  in 
all  mechanical  pencils 
made  to  hold  standard  di- 
ameter (.046-inch)  lead. 
For  finer  writing  or  fig- 
ures, for  several  carbon 
copies,  for  heavy  pres- 
sure— use  hard  lead. 

Ask  for  genuine  Scripto 
leads  at  stationery,  drug, 
S-10-25c  stores,  post  ex- 
changes and  other  places 
that  carry  popular  priced 
writing  materials.  Iden- 
tify them  by  the  red  cir- 
cle on  the  pack. 
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1776 


1943 


O  Columbia,  the  gem  of  the  ocean. 

The  home  of  the  brave  ami  the  free, 
The  shrine  of  each  patriot's  devotion  .  .  . 

WE  IMAGINE  that  Americans  will  be  more 
poignantly  conscious  of  July  4,  1943,  than 
they  have  been  of  any  July  4th  since  1918.  at 
least.  It  is  at  a  time  like  this  that  one  realizes  to  the 
full  what  a  country — what  a  land  to  live  in  and  if 
necessary  die  for — the  United  States  of  America  is. 

We  are  far  into  the  second  year  of  what  promises 
to  be  the  fiercest,  bloodiest  and  most  costly  war  this 
country  has  ever  fought.  Where  do  we  stand  this 
July  4th,  and  how  are  we  coming  along? 

Certainly  the  Allied  cause  in  general  is  doing  far 
better  now  than  it  was  on  last  July  4th. 

At  that  time,  Sevastopol  had  fallen  to  the  Ger- 
mans, and  so  had  Tobruk,  within  ten  days  of  each 
other,  and  Rommel  was  threatening  to  break  through 
the  British  positions  at  El  Alamein  and  storm  ahead 
to  Cairo,  Alexandria  and  the  Suez.  An  autumn 
meeting  between  Japanese  and  German  armies  some- 
where in  India  appeared  to  be  more  than  likely. 

We  had  won  the  great  Battle  of  Midway  a  month 
before  last  July  4th;  but  at  the  same  time  the  Japs  had 
landed  on  Attu  and  Kiska  islands,  at  the  western  end 
of  the  Aleutians,  and  were  digging  in  for  what  was 
to  be  an  11-month  threat  to  the  safety  of  Alaska, 
northwest  Canada  and  our  own  Far  West. 

Since  that  melancholy  time,  a  great  deal  has  hap- 
pened, most  of  it  favorable  to  our  side. 

The  long,  bloody  and  heroic  campaign  to  take 
Guadalcanal  from  the  Japanese  has  come  to  a  victo- 
rious conclusion.  MacArthur  has  cleaned  the  Japs 
out  of  the  Papuan  part  of  New  Guinea,  and  has  scored 
his  classic  Bismarck  Sea  victory  of  naked  air  power 
over  sea  power  plus  air  power. 

Attu  has  been  retaken  in  a  fierce  three-week  fight 
by  Major  General  Eugene  M.  Landrum's  superb 


warriors,  and  at  this  writing  Kiska  looks  like  a  stand- 
ing liability  to  the  Japs,  which  we  can  make  an  asset 
to  ourselves  when  we  get  around  to  it. 

The  brilliant  North  African  campaigns  of  Mont- 
gomery, Anderson  and  Eisenhower,  with  Fighting 
French  co-operation,  have  culminated  in  the  over- 
whelming victory  on  Cape  Bon  and  the  sudden  sur- 
render of  Marshal  Rommel's  famous  Afrika  Korps. 
lock,  stock,  barrel  and  boots. 

The  R.A.F.  has  mounted  history's  most  terrific  air 
offensive  against  Germany,  with  increasing  American 
aid.  Italy  has  been  bombed  groggy.  The  Russians 
have  taken  another  tremendous  winter's  package  of 
manpower  and  material  out  of  Hitler;  the  Chinese 
have  bled  some  more  of  Tojo's  crack  divisions  white 
on  the  Asiatic  mainland. 

We  seem  to  be  still  a  long  and  bloody  way  from 
victory  over  either  Germany  or  Japan.  But  it  looks 
now  as  if  we  can't  lose — something  which  only  the 
rashest  prophets  were  saying  this  time  last  year. 

Thy  mandates  make  heroes  assemble 
When  Liberty's  form  stands  in  view  .  .  . 

The  Eagle,  we'd  say,  has  less  right  to  scream 
about  the  home  front  on  this  July  4th. 

Not  that  he  has  anything  to  be  grievously  ashamed 
of,  this  being  the  kind  of  country  it  is.  But  it  is  a  fact, 
and  it  would  be  foolish  and  dangerous  not  to  face 
that  fact,  that  on  some  sectors  of  the  home  front 
things  are  not  yet  going  too  well. 

The  necessary  rationing  of  war-pinched  com- 
modities has  not  yet  meshed  into  smooth  operation. 
Black  markets,  especially  in  meat,  are  a  scandal  and 
a  curse,  and  official  efi'orts  to  smash  them  have  been 
pretty  futile. 

Wartime  inflation  is  creeping  up  on  us,  and  our 
leaders'  efforts  to  curb  it,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
qualified  observers,  have  been  timorous  and  political. 


The  Administration  gave  itself  two  bla 
from  which  we  think  it  will  be  a  long  time  re 
when  it  tried  to  keep  secret  from  the  Ameri^ 
pie  the  proceedings  of  the  Bermuda  refugeel 
ence  and  the  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  food  corj 
The  action  of  the  Administration  was  certal 
an  expression  of  any  one  of  the  Four  Freedol 

We  are  still  cursed  with  overlapping  ar| 
ambitious  boards  and  bureaus  in  the  gover 
Washington.  A  lot  of  these  agencies  are  still  I 
with  too  many  social-economic  theorists  wd 
to  work  a  revolution  at  home  while  fighting  twl 
wars  all  over  the  world — too  large  an  orderj 
lieve,  for  even  this  mighty  nation. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  a  mighty  nation;  ani 
all-important  matter  of  production  of  war  nl 
we  have  proved  that  fact  once  more,  and  to  f 

Hitler  was  ten  years  building  his  present  I 
tive  apparatus  and  adding  to  it  by  the  conqui 
of  Europe  that  he  wanted.  Russia  was  somej 
one  years  gearing  itself  for  the  mammoth  wl 
pected  from  the  moment  it  went  BolshevI 
American  war-production  machine,  still  less  t| 
years  building  in  dead  earnest,  is  already  [ 
miration  of  our  allies  and  the  growing  terroj 
enemies. 

All  in  all,  it  seems  fair  to  surmise  that  oiil 
tors  of  the  year  1776  and  thereabout,  watti 
froffi  some  far  Valhalla,  must  feel  reasonably! 
aged  and  gratified  over  what  we  are  up  to  in-f 
might  be  well  for  each  one  of  us,  on  this  July  I 
to  reread  and  ponder  the  short,  explosive  arl 
ably  immortal  Declaration  of  Independenol 
they  adopted  on  July  4,  1776.  The  ideas  eil 
in  that  declaration  are  as  good  today  as  tb| 
then,  and  as  well  worth  fighting  for  on  any 

Thy  banners  make  tyranny  tremble 
Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and  I 
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TRAITORS  MUST  DIE! 
BY  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 
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Collier's  ior  July  17,  1943 


A  child  models  in  Clay, 

Pliant  as  her  Young  and  Eager  mind. 

So  will  her  Character  be  Shaped 
To  face  the  Challenge  of  Tomorrow! 


We  see  her  then — aWbman  whose  Warmth 

of  Heart  shows  in  her  Smile— 

a  Smile  that  owes  much  to  Ipana  and  Massage! 


TOW  FORTUNATE  she  is,  this  little  American 

J.  girl!  How  rich  is  her  dowry  of  freedom  and 
alth  and  education.  For  her  and  millions  of  our 
>ungsters  every  effort  is  made  so  they  can  inherit 
better,  more  hopeful  world  tomorrow. 

Devoted  parents  and  teachers  are  helping  to 
lape  that  world— are  preparing  our  children  to 
ce  their  future  serene  and  confident  and  smiling! 

Yes,  smiling.  For  even  the  smiles  of  America's 
lildren  have  the  best  of  care.  Today,  in  thou- 
inds  of  classrooms  our  youth  is  being  taught  a 
sson  in  dental  health  that  many  grown-ups  have 
-i  to  learn— the  importance  of  firm,  healthy  gums 
>  bright  teeth  and  sparkling  smiles. 

These  youngsters  know  that  today's  soft  foods 


rob  our  gums  of  needed  work  and  exercise.  They 
know  that  sensitive  gums  often  signal  their  dis- 
tress with  a  tinge  of  "pink"  on  the  tooth  brush. 

Don't  Ignore  "Pink  Tooth  Brush!" 

If  you  notice  a  tinge  of  "pink"  on  your  tooth  brush 
—see  your  dentist.  He  may  simply  tell  you  that  your 
gums  have  become  tender  and  sensitive  because  of 
today's  soft  foods.  And  like  many  modern  dentists, 
he  may  quite  validly  suggest  "the  helpful  stimu- 
lation of  Ipana  and  massage." 

For  Ipana  Tooth  Paste  is  designed  not  only  to 
clean  the  teeth  but,  with  massage,  to  aid  the  health 
of  the  gums.  Every  time  you  brush  your  teeth,  mas- 
sage a  little  extra  Ipana  onto  your  gums.  Notice 


the  tingle  as  circulation  quickens  in  the  tissues- 
helping  your  gums  to  healthier  firmness— helping 
you  to  brighter  teeth,  and  a  more  appealing,  more 
sparkling  smile! 
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Ipana  Tooth  Paste 

Product  oj  Bristol-Myers 


VICTOR 
RECORD  GUIDE 

HEAR  THE  WORLD'S 

GREATEST  ARTISTS  ON 

VICTOR  sVal  records 


Schnabel  play>  "The  Emperor."  Artur 
Schnabel's  eloquent  piano  sings  with 
loveliness  and  majesty  as  he  plays 
Beethoven's  glorious  Emperor  Con- 
certo with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, conducted  by  the  late  Frederick 
Stock.  This  recording  of  The  Emperor 
is  one  that  may  never  be  surpassed. 
Album  DM-939 $5.50- 


Crooki  sings  oratorio  arias.  The  beau- 
tiful tenor  voice  of  Richard  Crooks  is 
heard  in  six  arias  from  the  great  ora- 
torios of  Handel  and  Mendelssohn. 
They  include  the  tender  "Comfort  Ye, 
My  People,"  "Sound  an  Alarm,"  "Then 
Shall  the  Righteous  Shine  Forth." 
Album  M-934 $3.50* 


Stokowsici   conducts   "Tlie    Fire    Bird." 

The  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Leopold  Stokowski,  gives  a 
breath-taking  performance  of  Stravin- 
sky's Fire  Bird  Suite—a  gorgeous  flow 
of  flaming  colors,  ethereal  melodies 
and  bizarre  rhythms. 
Album  DM-933 $3.50* 


Hear  Your  Old  Favorites! 

Favorite  Songs  from  Famous  Musicals 

(Ah,  Sweet  Mystery  of  Life;  Thine 
Alone;  Wanting  You;  One  Alone; 
Sweethearts;  My  Hero).  Dorothy  Kir- 
sten  and  Felix  Knight,  with  the  Victor 
First  Nighter  Orchestra  and  Chorus. 

Album  P-1 33 $2.50* 

Film  Favorites  (ThanksfortheMemory, 
Lullaby  of  Broadway,  Over  the  Rain- 
bow, The  Way  You  Look  Tonight, 
When  You  Wish  Upon  a  Star,  Sweet 
Leilani) .  David  Rose  and  Hii^Orchestra. 
Album  P-136 $2.50* 


'Suggested  list  prices  exclusive  of  excise  tax 

To  help  us  make  new  Victor  Records  fot 

you,  sell  your  old  ones  to  your  dealer 


BUY  WAR  BONDS  EVERY  PAY  DAY 

RCA  Victor  Division 

RADIO  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA 


WALTER  DAVENPORT  Politics 
W.  B.  COURTNEY        European  War  Theater 

QUENTIN  REYNOLDS  Russia  and  Far  East 

KYLE  CRICHTON  Articles 

HERBERT  ASBURY  Articles 

DENVER  LINDLEY  Fiction 

ALLEN  MARPLE  Fiction 

JAMES  N.  YOUNG  Fiction 

GURNEY  WILLIAMS  Articles 

HENRY  I.  JACKSON  Wearables 

WM.  O.  CHESSMAN  Art 


CLARENCE  H.  ROY 
AMY  PORTER 
GEORGE  CREEL 
WILLIAM  HILLMAN 
FRANK  D.  MORRIS 


Articles 

Articles 

Washington 

Washington 

U.  S.  Navy  in  Pacific 


FRANK  GERVASI     Middle  Fast  War  Theater 
JIM  MARSHALL  West  Coast 

AIMEE  LARKIN  Distatt 

U.  L.  CALVOSA  Photographs 

GEORGE  DE  ZAYAS  Hollywood 

IFOR  THOMAS  Photographs 


ANY  WEEK 


FROM  Lagiina,  California,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard English  notifies  us  that  one  of  the 
larger  bars  on  Coast  Boulevard  was 
found  closed  one  morning.  On  the 
door  was  the  sign:  "Gone  fishing.  Back 
next  week.  Neddie."  On  the  following 
day  that  sign  was  down  and  another 
substituted  which  read:  "This  bar  was 
closed  for  seven  days  for  violating  the 
liquor  ordinance."  On  the  third  day 
that  sign  also  was  gone  and  this  one 
appeared  in  its  place:  "Well,  this  minor 
told  us  she  was  of  age."  But  the  place 
is  open  again.  There's  a  large  sign 
over  the  bar  now:  "The  next  minor 
who  lies  to  us  gets  a  good  sock  in  the 
puss." 
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AND  we've  done  something  to  irri- 
tate Mr.  Edward  J.  Hauerlock  of  Mo- 
line,  Illinois.  "Under  separate  cover," 
he  writes,  "I  am  sending  you  a  nice 
clean  empty  bottle.  Please  take  it  to 
the  nearest  drugstore,  have  it  filled 
with  poison,  put  it  in  your  medicine 
cabinet  and  wake  up  some  night  feel- 
ing sick  and  take  the  contents  by  mis- 
take." 

QUITE  a  number  of  our  customers  are 
having  trouble  finding  the  still  faint 
line  which  marks  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  war  and  the  1944  political 
campaign.  A  few  have  suggestions. 
Mr.  Joe  Hamble  of  Springfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, would  like  to  see  political 
campaigning  ruled  out  for  the  dura- 
tion— at  least  that  long.  The  first  man 
to  make  a  speech  in  his  own  behalf 
would  be  automatically  ruled  out  of 
the  contest  according  to  the  Hamble 
plan.  Further,  the  few  campaign  ad- 
dresses made  should  be  negative:  each 
side  to  tell  why  the  other  side  shouldn't 
win  but  neither  side  giving  any  rea- 
sons why  it  should  be  elected.  We 
have  our  doubts.  For  one  thing  the 
Hamble  plan  would  be  as  complicated 
as  the  OPA,  which,  as  even  the  OPA 
is  beginning  to  suspect,  has  lost  track 
of  itself.  For  another,  it  would  be 
clear  from  the  start  why  none  of  the 
candidates  should  win.  Maybe  Mrs. 
Jeanne  F.  Kille  of  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota, has  a  better  idea.  She's  in  favor 
of  ruling  out  of  all  election  contests 


everybody  who  has  previously  held 
or  sought  office.  She  agrees  that  this 
might  result  in  some  amateurism. 
"But,"  she  adds,  "the  mistake,  if  any, 
would  be  of  our  making  and  not  the 
work  of  men  who  won  office  by  as- 
suring us  that  they  knew  exactly  what 
they  were  going  to  do."  More  and 
more  letters-  in  these  strains  are  ar- 
riving. But  perhaps  you've  got  the 
idea. 

PERSONALLY,  we're  ^11  poised  to 
nominate  Mrs.  Bennie  Stubbier  of 
Glendale,  California.  We  don't  know 
Mrs.  Stubbier,  but  someone  has  sent 
us  her  letter  to  the  Evening  Herald 
and  Express,  wherein  she  replies  to  a 
Mr.  Louis  F.  D'Elia  who,  apparently, 
wrote  something  defending  mother- 
hood. "What  is  so  sacred  about  moth- 
erhood?" demands  Mrs.  Stubbier.  "I've 
had  seven  children  and  if  I  had  it  to 
do  over  again  I  wouldn't  have  any.  I 
would  raise  cats  and  dogs  instead.  Mr. 
D'Elia  might  better  use  his  time  and 
spleen  in  getting  indignant  over  some- 
thing not  quite  so  commonplace  as 
motherhood.  Who  does  he  think  he 
is?" 


AND  we  are  going  to  be  pretty  mor- 
tified if  we  don't  get  quite  a  pasting  for 
including  Mrs.  Stubbler's  letter  in  this 
department  and  announcing  her  as  our 
candidate.  But  our  mail  has  been  pretty 
dull  lately  and  we're  doing  something 
to  liven  it  up  a  little.  We  have  one  from 
Mr.  Louis  January  of  Lewiston,  Maine, 
who  has  had  five  applications  from 
women  for  work  on  his  farm  this  sum- 
mer. One  said  that  she  was  not  so  in- 
terested in  actual  farming  as  she  was 
in  painting  rural  murals  on  the  walls 
of  his  farmhouse  and  barns.  This  she 
was  willing  to  do  for  board,  room  and 
twelve  bushels  of  potatoes.  Another 
said  that  she  wanted  experience  more 
than  money.  She  was  62  years  old  and 
had  "read  extensively  on  farm  prob- 
lems." The  third  applicant  had  taken 
a  college  extension  course  in  tropical 
fruits.  Mr.  January  did  not  read  the 
fourth  and  fifth  applications.  "I  got 
high  blood  pressure  from  the  first 
three,"  he  tells  us.  .  .  .  W.  D. 
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LOUIS  KAYE 

Shadow  of  the  Gods.  The  liltlr  > 
reckoned  without  the  wrath  oi  Iht 
Yurapilla  Soak. 

BEN  T.  YOUNG 

The   Homecomers.     Delia   was   wdrrji 
soldiers — bul   she  knew  her  own  ml 

MONA  WILLIAMS 

A  Time  ior  Lovers.    A  lime,  loo,  «| 
musi   choose   belween   her   molhei 
band. 
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War  certainly  brings  out 

the  difference  in  tires ! 


^f 


>i  this  rubber  emergency,  it's  mighty  pleas- 
g  to  us  Goodyear  dealers  to  see  the  stand- 
jt  service  our  customers  are  getting  from 
ewar  Goodyear  tires. 

proves  something  we've  always  claimed — that 
ere  is  a  difference  in  Goodyears  that  means 
ore  miles  for  your  money. 

nd  you  can  bet  people  appre- 
ate  that  today,  because  the  extra 
pality  in  Goodyears  insures 
lany  months'  longer  use,  both 
efore  and  after  recapping. 

Many  cases  like  this 

good  example  is  Mr.  F.  J. 
letcher,  720^  East  Edwards 
■teet,  Springfield,  Illinois.  Back 
1  March  1941  he  got  a  set  of 
Goodyear  All -Weathers.  Today  these  tires  have 
aveled  more  than  47,500  miles,  but  the  treads 

i-W«ftther,  Ghemigvni  (pronounced  Kem-i-gam) 
L.  M.'sThe  Goodyear  Tire  &  Kubber  Company 


A  New  Thrill 
in  Radio 

goodjTyear 
"SALUTE  TO  YOUTH" 

with 

Raymond  Paige  and 

his  Young  Americans 

Nadine  Conner 

NBC  TUESDAY  NIGHTS 
See  local  paper  for  time 


are  scarcely  worn,  as  the  photo  above  shows. 

But  the  best  evidence  is  the  many  people  who 
are  having  the  same  experience  —  people  whose 
Goodyears  are  still  serviceable  after  running 
40,000  to  60,000  miles  and  more! 

What's  in  store? 

It's  impossible  to  say  now  just  how  soon 
tires  built  from  Goodyear's  own  synthetic 
Chemigum  may  be  available  to  you — the 
Army  must  be  supplied  first. 

"We  can  tell  you  that  Goodyear- 


built  synthetic  tires  are  now  meeting  the  acid  test 
in  desert  training  camps  and  at  the  front — under 
conditions  that  demonstrate  the  quality  and  ex- 
cellence of  Goodyear  synthetic  manufaaure. 

Until  these  tires  are  readily  available  for  civilian 
use,  you'll  be  wise  to  make  the  most  of  your 
present  long-mileage  Goodyears.  Regular  inspec- 
tion and  observance  of  wartime  driving  rules  will 
help  you  get  their  full  measure  of  extra  wear — a  plus 
that  is  causing  thousands  to  szy, " As  soot2  as  I  can  buy 
new  tires  again,  you  can  bet  they  will  be  Goodyears!" 
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KEEP  UP 
WITH  THE  WORLD 

By  Freling  Foster 


Many  contestants  in  walking  races, 
when  using  the  heel-and-toe  style, 
have  traveled  a  mile  in  six  minutes 
and  30  seconds,  or  two  thirds  as  fast 
as  the  best  runners. — By  G.  L.  Mont- 
gomery, Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 

Between  1820  and  1860,  Cincinnati 
was  generally  called  "Porkopolis"  be- 
cause it  was  the  pork-packing  center. 
In  fact,  Cincinnati  and  hogs  became 
so  synonymous  that  several  pork 
dishes  were  named  after  the  city,  one 
being  pigs'  feet,  which  was  known 
nationally  as  "Cincinnati  oysters," 
even  on  menus. — By  Harold  L.  Zieg- 
ler,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

While  the  soil  of  a  forest  is  cooler 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  land  in 
the  summer  and  warmer  in  winter, 
the  air  in  a  forest  is  cooler  through- 
out the  entire  year.  A  forest  also 
lowers  the  temperature  of  the  air 
above  it,  sometimes  to  a  height  of 
5,000  feet. 

Under  treaties  for  many  years,  a 
number  of  nations  have  saved,  while 
at  war,  copies  of  their  government 
documents  and  leading  scientific  and 
literary  journals  for  their  enemies.  In 
the  United  States  this  work  is  done 
by  the  International  Exchange  Service 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington.  Since  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
organization  has  collected  thousands 
of  these  publications  for  postwar 
shipment  to  Germany,  Italy  and  Ja- 
pan. 

From  1924  to  1939,  Kiska  Island 
was  leased  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  three  Americans  who  used 
it  to  raise  blue  foxes  for  their  pelts. 
No  rent  was  charged  the  lessees  until 
the  year  1931,  after  which  $25  a  year 
was  collected. 

A  London  tattooist  specializes  in 
restoring  the  natural  color  to  red  bot- 
tle noses,  which  result  from  addiction 
to  the  bottle.  .  .  .  During  a  recent  six- 
months  period,  the  Army  Map  Serv- 
ice shipped  more  than  35.000,000 
military  maps  out  of  Washington. 


The  only  naval  insignia  to  be  wol 
by  only  one  man  was  a  shepherJ 
crook  designed  for  Jewish  chaplaij| 
It  was  adopted  many  years  ago  fori 
first  Jewish  chaplain  who  joined  I 
naval   service.    Before   other  Je 
chaplams    were    commissioned, 
symbol  was  changed  to  the  Star 
David  over  the  Tablets  of  the 
Recently  the  owner  of  these  UD 
shoulder  marks,  Commander  H. 
Straus    of   Los    Angeles,   CalifomI 
presented  them  to  the  United  Stal 
Naval  Academy  Museum  at  Annal 
ohs,  Marj'land. 

Bombers  over  Europe  are  usual 
hampered  by  poor  flying  weathl 
storms  or  fogs  prevailing,  on  a  veil 
round  average,  about  65  out  of  evel 
100  hours. — By  John  Flanagan,  Ni\ 
York  City. 

Texas  is  the  only  state  that  si^ 
owns  all  of  the  public  lands  within 
borders  and  issues  patents  for  the] 
Five  years  after  it  joined  the  Uni ! 
in  1845,  Texas  ceded  almost  62,00 
000  acres  to  the  United  States,  bJ 
that  land  is  now  a  part  of  Colorac( 
Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma  a^ 
Wyoming. — By  Etna  Bradley,  f<J 
Worth,  Texas. 

Gasoline-air  mixtures  explode  wl 
a  wave  velocity  of  about  30  feetl 
second,  while  TNT  and  nitroglyceil 
detonate  at  a  speed  of  about  25,01 
feet  a  second.  . .  .  High  blood  pressij 
is  more  prevalent  among  women  dil 
among  men  at  every  age  over  40  yeal 
.  .  .  Natural  rubies  and  sapphires  ml 
ally  contain  more  flaws  than  th(|j 
made  by  man  for  use  as  industr|| 
bearings.  .  .  .  While  fewer  than  li 
knots  are  used  by  most  seamen,  n| 
chanics  and  others,  more  than  3,2| 
are  described  and  illustrated 
new  book. 
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tigMer:  fhe  Flying  Wing  as  cargo  ship 


F/ying  Boot:  New  fork  to  London,  on  the  hour 


Daily  local:  private  plane  tor  tomorrow's  commuter 


GENERAL   ELECTRIC    RADIO   AND    RADAR 
WILL  GUARD  AND   GUIDE  THEIR   FLIGHT 


y  Flying  Fortress,  Liberator  and  Commando 
j^e  skies   today    is   equipped   with   General 
ric  radio. 

dar  —  RAdio  Detection  And  Ranging  —  the 
ing  electronic  development  that  locates  distant 
and  ships  despite  darkness  smd  fog,  is  also 

j  by  General  Electric  and  supplied  to  our  Armed 

es  in  every  theater  of  war. 

>morrow,  transatlantic  planes  may  carry  400 
•le.  Giant  freight  ships  will  cruise  from  conti- 
to  continent.  Private  planes  will  multiply,  and 
may  own  one  that  is  an  automobile  in  the  city 


and  an  airplane  in  the  country.  But  whatever  the 
size,  or  range,  or  tonnage  of  the  airplanes  of  the 
future.  General  Electric  electronic  systems  will  guard 
and  guide  their  flight  By  radio  and  Radar,  planes 
will  take  oflF,  fly,  and  land  blind  in  any  weather. 

General  Electric  military  radio  is  built  to  cope 
with  swift  changes  in  altitude,  temperature,  climate. 
One  hour  a  plane  may  skirii  across  desert  .  .  .  one 
hour  push  through  cold  space  40,000  feet  up.  The 
same  engineering  skill  that  makes  possible  this 
wartime  radio  operation  will  bring  you  a  finer 
General  Electric  radio-phonograph  after  Victory! 


FREE:  The  fascinating  story  of  electronics  and  FM 
radio  is  told  in  a  full-color,  32-page  book.  Write 
for  "Electronics— a  New  Science  for  a  New  World," 
to  Electronics  Department,  General  Electric, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 

•  Tune  in  General  Electric' s  WORLD  TODAY  and  hear  the 
news  from  the  men  who  see  it  happen,  every  evening  except 
Sunday  at  6  :h5  E.  W.  T.  over  C.  B.  S.  network.  ...  On  Sunday 
evening  hear  General  Electric's  Mazda  lamp  program  overN^B.C. 


GENERAL  m  ELECTRIC 


Leadtr  in  radio,  teltvision,  oni^oloclranic  rt starck 


Every  General  Electric  radio  is  an  electronic  instrument 

Radio,  like  television,  is  a  prodact  of  electronic  research.  This 
electronic  tube,  used  in  the  General  Electric  FM  radio,  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  electronic  tubes  that  make  television  possible. 
G-E  employees  now  purchase  over  $1,000,000  in  War  Bonds  weekly. 
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SPARK  P 


in  the  majority  of  Jeeps  all  over  the  woiidl  Like  your  own  car  this  spectac 
ular  little  package  of  dynamite  gets   i|s   best  performance   and    greatest 
dependability  with  Champions. 


Everywhere  the  Army  goes,  the 
Jeep  goes.  Whether  in  the  thick  of 
battle,  on  reconnaissance  or  on  a 
food  bartering  expedition,  the  Jeep 
is  the  most  useful  of  all  wartime 
vehicles.  It  stands  out  as  a  symbol  of 
America's  motorized  war  might  just 
as  surely  as  the  "Model  T"  signal- 
ized the  motor  car's  coming  of  age. 

Transportation  and  mobility  of  our 
armed  forces,  their  equipment  and 
supplies  are  the  keys  to  success  in 
battle.  Dependability  is  the  key 
word  to  describe  the  one  indispen- 
sable quality  which  every  vehicle 
must  have.  Dependability  is  the  one 
quality  above  all  others  which  Cham- 
pion Spark  Plugs  bring  to  any  motor- 
ized unit,  equipped  with  them.  The 
dependability  of  the  Champions  that 


are  on  active  duty  on  every  front — 
on  land,  water  and  in  the  air,  is  a 
matter  of  daily  record — a  source  of 
great  pride  to  us. 

Your  car  is  a  primary  family  asset 
and  one  to  be  conserved  and  pre- 
served as  such.  Spark  plugs  are  a 
primary  source  of  its  efficiency  and 
economy.  Cared  for — inspected  and 
tested  regularly — they  will  help  you 
to  get  maximum  mileage  from  every 
precious  gallon  of  your  gas  ration, 
and  to  keep  your  engine  smooth 
and  efficient.  Neglected  they  can 
cause  hard  starting,  rough  engine 
performance,  and  rob  you  of  gas 
mileage.  Be  a  mileage  miser — take 
advantage  of  the  spark  plug  testing 
and  cleaning  service  oflfered  by 
your  Champion  Dealer. 


WING 
TALK 


( ■.¥■« 


DON'T  BUY  WHAT  YOU  DON'T  NEEO-THArS  INFUTIONARY  AND  UNPATRIOTIC 
BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS  J^^lBi  PROVIDENT  AND   PATRIOTIC! 


Getting  aboard  one  of  the  nation's  remaining  commercial  planes 
isn't    difficult   if    your    flight    is    necessary    to    the    war    effort 


THOUSANDS  of  regular  air  travel- 
ers of  the  last  few  years  cringe  today 
at  the  sound  of  the  word  "priority," 
and  just  as  many  gripe  because  they  are 
being  kept  off  the  commercial  planes  of 
the  nation's  lines.  They  think  their  busi- 
ness is  the  most  important  in  the  world 
and  that  they  must  reach  their  destination 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  What  they 
don't  realize  is  that  well  over  half  of  the 
traffic  transported  by  the  nation's  airlines 
today  is  essential  war  traffic  for  which 
priority  has  been  established. 

While  many  hundreds  of  nonpriority 
passengers  are  being  displaced  daily  on 
the  nation's  airlines  in  order  that  essential 
war  traffic  may  be  accommodated,  thou- 
sands of  others  are  traveling  without  dis- 
placement. If  your  mission  is  really 
important  to  the  war  effort,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  prove  to  the  Priorities  and  Traffic 
Division,  Air  Transport  Command  (or  one 
of  its  1 7  Regional  Offices)  that  certain  re- 
quirements are  met.  Ilie  formula  is  rela- 
tively simple: 

(1)  The  mission  must  be  essential  to 
the  war  effort. 

(2)  The  speed  of  air  transportation 
must  be  necessary  to  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  the  mission. 

(3)  Some  competent  government  au- 
thority must  certify  to  (1)  and  (2). 

If  you  can  comply  with  the  foregoing, 
by  all  means  apply  for  a  priority;  but  if 
you  can't,  don't  waste  your  time  and  the 
time  of  the  priority  officers  by  asking. 

The  Priorities  and  Traffic  Division  of 
the  Air  Transport  Command,  which  gov- 
erns the  movement  of  priority  passengers, 
cargo  and  express,  has  a  big  job  and  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  everybody  happy. 
After  all,  there  are  only  175  commercial 
transports  in  use  on  the  domestic  airlines 
today,  while  a  year  ago  there  were  well 
over  400.  If  every  plane  of  the  airlines 
was  in  the  air  at  the  same  time,  there  would 
be  seats  for  about  3,100  persons,  which 
isn't  very  many.  The  ships  now  are  work- 
ing 11  hours  and  20  minutes  a  day,  as 
against  5  hours  and  51  minutes  a  day  in 
1938.  This  has  come  about  by  improved 
maintenance,     turn-arounds     and     other 


changes  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  equ 
ment  without  sacrificing  safety  and  a  1 
standard  of  service. 

The  top-rating  priority,  or  No.  1,1 
often  referred  to  as  a  "White  House"  p| 
ority,  with  the  implication  that  only  tho 
of  the  White  House  can  get  such  a  ratii| 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  rating  can 
issued  for  anyone,  even  a  buck  private,! 
the  mission  is  of  sufficient  importan(l 
Only  five  agencies  can  issue  the  authorl 
for  a  No.  1  rating.  They  are  the  headqwl 
ters  of  the  Priorities  Division,  the  regioif 
offices,  the  White  House,  the  Secretary  j 
War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
ther  the  War  Department  nor  the  Na| 
has  exercised  that  power  very  often, 
only  in  a  few  instances  has  the 
House  ordered  such  a  rating. 

A  lot  of  braid  or  stripes  is  not  ne 
sarily  an  easy  pathway  to  a  seat  on  I 
plane,  as  many  might  believe.  The  civilil 
mission  might  be  more  important  than  tl 
military.  There  are  no  blanket  prior| 
ratings;  every  trip  of  the  applicant 
evaluated.  One  trip  might  necessitate! 
No.  1  rating;  the  next,  perhaps  not  qui 
so  important,  might  rate  a  No.  4.  TTiil 
if  the  aircraft  expert  is  needed  in  Chical 
to  remedy  a  difficulty  which  has  slowl 
production  of  war  materials,  he  is  goil 
to  take  the  seat  away  from  some  burel 
chief  who  is  scheduled  to  confer  on  t| 
housing  problem  at  a  meeting  in  Ka 
City. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  John  H.  Clen 
who  is  chief  of  the  domestic  priority  s(| 
tion.  Priorities  and  Traffic  EHvision,  ill 
been  on  a  plane  only  a  few  times  siol 
he  took  over  the  job  of  keeping  the  ill 
portant  things  of  the  war  effort  flyir| 
On  a  crowded  train  recently,  he  got 
talking  to  a  fellow  passenger,  witho| 
identifying  himself.  The  man  used  to 
considerably  and  was  complaining  abo| 
the  crowded  conditions  on  the  trains. 

"Railroads  should  have  a  system  of  pi 
ority,"  he  said.  "It  works  swell  on  t| 
airlines." 

"Oh,  is  that  so?"  Colonel  Clemson  i| 
marked,  winking  at  himself. 

Justin  BowersockI 


These  Big  'Tifteen-Footers" 

EEP  AxN  EYE  ON  THE  SKY 
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f  the  gun  is  to  fire  accurately  it  must  be  jbui7f  accurately!  ...  That's  why  quality  workmanship  and 
precision  manufacture  are  a  first  consideration  at  Chevrolet.  .  .  .  For  this  organization  is  building  large 
juantities  of  anti-aircraft  guns,  capable  of  firing  with  great  accuracy  over  six  miles  into  the  sky,  and 
•sable  for  other  operations  as  well— just  as  it  is  building  huge  quantities  of  Pratt  &  Whitney  aircraft 


engines,  armor-piercing  shells,  military  trucks  and  many  other  products  for  our  armed  forces.  .  .  .  Day 


ifter  day,  night  after  night, 
hevrolet   is   turning   out 
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A  GENERAL  TIRE 
FROM  AMERICAN-MADE  RUBBER ! 


and 
CARNEGIE  TECHl 


Cooperating  closely  with  and  aug- 
menting General's  corps  of  research 
engineers,  in  their  constant  search  for 
improvement  in  rubber  are  the  Purdue 
Research  Foundation  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity and  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology.  General  Tire  salutes  the 
chemists  and  engineers  at  these  two 
great  institutions  for  their  major  con- 
tribution to  American-Made  rubber. 


GENERAL 
TIRE 


Out  of  25  years  of  leadership  in 
putting  more  quality  into  a  tire 
.  .  .  out  of  ceaseless  effort  to 
conquer  America's  rubber  prob- 
lem .  .  .  General's  research 
chemists,  engineers  and  produc- 
tion specialists  now  proudly 
announce  the  development  of 
a  General  Tire  built  with 
American -Made  rubber. 

Combined  in  this  new-day 
General  are  the  best  things  of  the 
past,  plus  General's  Top-Quality 
formula  for  getting  the  most  out 
of  American-Made  rubber. 

The  tread  is  General's  Silent- 


Grip  design  .  . .  famous  for  lonj 
even  wear  and  quick,  safe  stop j 
General's  same  extra  strong  cojI 
body,  as  always  ...  is  your  assuj 
ance  of  greater  blowout  protej 
tion.  And,  step  by  step,  thj 
General  is  built  by  craftsmen  ■' 
have  never  known  anything  b  j 
the  highest  quality. 

Your  General  Tire  dealer  corcj 
ally  invites  you  to  stop  in  todi 
and  see  the  tire  that  everyon 
knew  American  engineeriij 
ingenuity  would  produce  . 
the  tire  that  some  day,  when  tl 
rubber  crisis  is  over,  will  be  aval 
able  to  all  without  restrictic 
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Fighting  with  a  Yank  Tank  Crew 


BY  FREDERICK  C.  PAINTON 


C  THEN    the    Nth    American    Ar- 

f  f  mored  Division  went  into  action 

a  few  months  ago   in  Tunisia, 

experts,     friend     and     enemy, 

with  intense  interest  to  see  how 

perform.  Our  troops  had  had  no 

ittle  experience  in  modern  tank 

ind  they  were  to  be  opposed — on 

^^asions,  at  least — by  Field  Mar- 

1  I  win  Rommel's  Afrika  Korps,  con- 

!he  best  and  most  experienced  of 

.  ny  troops  in  desert  warfare  and 

iieuvering. 

.juestion  was:  "How  quickly  can 
iiericans  learn  to  fight  their  tanks, 
1  )w  good  will  they  be?" 
t   not  the  purpose  here  to  describe  a 
I  tie  or  to  dwell  on  facts  and  fig- 
how  the  Nth  Armored  Division's 
\  better  picture  can  be  obtained 
ling    the   story    of    an    American 
I  nd  her  youthful  crew  of  five;  how 
.,  how  they  fought,  and  how  they 
I  a  some  of  the  most  sanguine  tank 
-I  in  all  history. 

X  five  youngsters  have  the  best  tank 

iierican  arsenal  has  yet  put  into  the 

^he  is  pathetically  ugly,  this  tank 

a  fat  woman  in  a  hoop  skirt.   She 

I  ;s  a  75-millimeter  cannon  in  a  turret 
t  wings  three  hundred  and  sixty  de- 
t  ind  she  is  called  an  M-4  or  Sherman 
r  o  distinguish  her  from  the  older  or 
i  al  G.ant  model,  whose  cannon  tra- 

only  half  ihat  arc. 
M-4,  with  her  faded  olive-green 
r  is  rusty  where  shells  and  shrapnel, 
!  >  and  grenades  have  glanced  off  her 
.  ^teel  hide.  She's  covered  with  red 
Elmud,  and  both  she  and  her  crew 
u  vastly  enjoy  a  bath.   Much  to  the 

II  of  the  five  youngsters  who  man 
'.he  unimaginative  Army  named  her 
lei,  but  they  refer  to  her  as  "she" 
t^e  same. 

roffset  this  male  name,  the  boys  have 
ijsned  each  section  of  her  after  a  par- 
lir  sweetheart.  The  front  section 
f  the  driver  and  assistant  driver  sit 
Dined  Lil,  and  Lil's  picture  is  pasted 
Uit  the  steel  side  where  Corporal  Law- 
It'  Alvey  (known  as  "Bluegrass"  be- 
t]  he  hails  from  Kentucky)  can  gaze 
i;ly  upon  her.  The  turret  is  known  as 
;"Iell,  and  the  cannon  is  called  Betty. 
[Ibriel's  commander,  Staff  Sergeant 
i>  Fugate,  is  a  hard-muscled  lad  of 
!  y-two  with  red,  spiky  hair.  Both  here 
^rth  Africa  and  in  Hindman,  Ken- 
1 ,  where  he  was  born,  he  is  called 
I V "  His  face  is  peppered  with 
c  es,  and  he  has  a  six-inch  grin  that  re- 
1  a  gap  in  his  upper  jaw,  brought  about 
>  he  hit  the  ice  while  skating  and  came 
th  a  tooth  missing. 

inner  is  Corporal  Dwight  "Slim" 

t  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  also  in  his 

cnties.   Slim  is  six  feet  six  inches 

1  nd  looks  out  of  the  turret  top  by 

!),y  straightening  up.    He  has  feet  to 

n  the  rest  of  him. 

'     ither  crew  members  are  Corporal 

ilready  mentioned  as  driver),  the 

driver,   Pfc.    George    Tannehill 

Tanny")  of  Norfolk,  Nebraska. 

■ijy  has  two  jobs  besides  driving:  he 
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passes  up  ammunition  for  the  75,  and  he 
mans  a  machine  gun  when  he  sees  a  target. 
Lastly,  there  is  Private  Daniel  Zumer  of 
Brooklyn,  who  operates  the  radio  and 
heaves  shells  into  Betty  when  the  going  is 
hot.  Also,  there  is  a  mascot  hen  named 
Marylou,  who  lays  eggs  on  the  warm  stern 
of  Gabriel,  and  who,  in  battle,  roosts 
quietly  inside. 

Tanks  and  their  crews  have  no  more 
homes  than  a  trailer  tourist.  They  either 
sleep  on  the  ground  beside  their  tanks  and 
freeze  or  they  curl  up  in  the  tank  and  get 
stiff  muscles.  They  also  become  very 
adept  at  getting  hot  meals  from  a  home- 
made stove.  The  stove  consists  of  three 
or  four  Ration  "C"  cans  half  buried  in 
the  ground.  Over  them  are  curved  a 
couple  of  grouter  irons — the  fittings  that 
give  traction  to  a  tank  tread  in  muddy  go- 
ing. Gasoline  is  drawn  off  and  put  in  the 
cans  and  ignited;  a  mess  kit  is  rested  on 
the  grouters,  and  sizzling  corned  willy  or 
hash  is  ready  in  a  few  minutes.  Indeed, 
fried  chicken  Southern  style,  fried  dehy- 


drated potatoes  and  hot  coffee  and  soup 
have  come  off  this  stove  many  a  time — - 
when  they  had  the  chicken. 

One  day,  Gabriel's  crew,  while  waiting 
for  an  enemy  attack,  acquired  three  chick- 
ens from  a  local  Arab.  Through  some 
mischance,  they  got  loose  and  took  off 
toward  a  near-by  wadi. 

"There  goes  our  dinner!"  yelled  Slim. 

Chicken  on  the  Wing 

One  leap  and  a  step-up  put  him  in  the 
turret.  It  was  nice  economical  shoot- 
ing. The  chickens  fell  a  hundred  yards 
away  and,  after  you  had  dug  the  lead  out 
of  them,  they  tasted  swell. 

Up  in  the  Tebourba  area  when  the  Ger- 
mans first  taught  Fugate  and  his  crew  some 
tricks  of  tank  fighting,  the  latter  hadn't  the 
experience  to  see  the  slimly  silhouetted 
88-mm.  gun  that  was  whipping  shells 
around  them. 

But  the  Ousseltia  Valley  fight  was  an- 
other matter.  That  was  the  day  at  sixteen- 


forty  hours  (4:40  p.  M.)  when  Lieutenant 
Bert  Wisdom,  platoon  leader,  came  down 
the  wadi  with  a  message  in  his  hand,  or- 
ders from  the  battalion  commander  to 
"proceed  around  our  left  flank  as  indi- 
cated on  attached  map  to  reconnoiter  and 
report  composition,  strength  and  position 
of  enemy." 

Wisdom  is  a  short,  chubby  youth,  who 
had  one  tank  shot  out  from  under  him 
around  Tebourba.  He  and  Rusty  Fugate 
have  a  liking  for  each  other. 

The  Germans  were  supposed  to  be  re- 
treating, but  nobody  knew  for  sure,  and  in 
that  case  nothing  is  more  perilous  than  a 
reconnaissance.  In  unknown  country,  feel- 
ing your  way  by  map,  the  first  time  you 
know  you've  found  the  eneniy  is  when  a 
fistful  of  shells  plays  a  drum  solo  on  your 
tank.  Mostly,  then,  people  get  hurt. 

Wisdom  said  to  Rusty,  "What  do  you 
think.  Sergeant?"  He  meant  about  where 
to  turn  off  on  the  road  that  led  toward  the 
German  lines. 
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They  were  sons  of  the  Stone 
Age  men,  unchanged,  not  very 
bright.  The  Japs  thought  they 
would  be  easy  meat.  But  the 
Japs,  unlike  Mac  Hay,  the 
Austrahan,  didn't  know  about 
the   gods    of   Yurapilla    Soak 


THE  two  Japanese  lived  just  over 
the  hill.  Mac  Hay,  the  Australian, 
lived  in  a  little  hollow  in  the  earth 
under  the  shelter  of  a  brush  and  saphng 
gunyah,  a  rude  hut.  The  few  hundred 
black  men  and  women  and  children  who 
made  up  the  tribe  lived  around  and  about 
these  three. 

The  Japanese  had  all  the  advantage. 
They  could  move  and  they  had  supplies. 
Mac  Hay  could  not  move;  he  had  no  gun; 
he  had  no  supplies.  He  had  nothing  but 
his  bitter  mind  and  his  friendship  with 
Maku-Koori,  who  was  the  headman  of 
the  tribe. 

Hay's  mind  was  bitter  because  he  con- 
ceived the  situation  to  be  his  own  fault. 

He  was  a  cattleman,  running  his  herds 
on  a  wide  government  lease  in  West  Aus- 
tralia. A  few  days  before,  he  had  been 
coining  up  toward  this  Yurapilla  country, 
hilly,  rocky  country,  with  strata  of  pale 


yellow  showing  through  the  stunted  scrub 
on  the  slopes.  Deep  in  these  hills  lay  the 
water  hole,  the  Yurapilla  Soak. 

For  unnumbered  centuries  the  Yura- 
pilla water  hole  had  given  life  to  desert 
black  men,  and  thus  it  had  become  sacred. 
It  had  its  own  sacred  corroboree  ground 
up  in  the  hills;  it  even  had  its  own  gods, 
who  were  said  to  live  in  the  boulders 
strewn  over  the  corroboree  ground. 

The  tribe  that  now  made  its  home 
around  the  Soak  were  the  sons  of  Stone 
Age  men  who  had  lived  there,  too,  and 
though  in  time  their  lives  were  vastly  re- 
mote, in  belief,  in  religion,  even  in  physi- 
cal shape,  they  were  not.  Their  customs 
and  fears  were  the  same,  their  long,  slim 
legs  and  narrow  torsos  and  wide-nostriled 
noses  were  the  same.  And  they  danced  on 
the  same  corroboree  ground,  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  boulder  gods,  on  earth 
smoothed  and  beaten  flat  by  generations 
of  hard,  black  feet. 

The  Yurapilla  men  were  sufficiently  in- 
land and  sufficiently  north  to  be  able  to 
forget,  under  an  unfriendly  headman,  the 
law  of  the  camel  police.  When  Hay  came 
to  the  Soak  for  water,  he  wished  to  feel 
that  he  had  friends  there.  So  he  had  given 
beef  to  the  tribe  in  bad  times,  and  he  had 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  assure  the  head- 


man of  his  respect  and  continuing  regard. 

That  had  saved  his  life. 

He  had  been  coming  up  to  the  Soak 
with  his  three  black  stock  boys  when  he 
heard  the  plane  in  the  sky.  His  eyes  found 
it  without  alarm.  He  did  not  feel  alarm 
even  when  he  saw  the  little  white  cotton 
boll  burst  out  plumply  beneath  it.  Then 
another.  Something  was  wrong  with  the 
plane  but  its  men  were  safe. 

The  plane  did  not  fall,  however.  It  cir- 
cled twice  and  went  away. 

At  this  point,  of  course,  he  should  have 
turned  and  ridden  for  the  nearest  tele- 
graph line  and  reported  to  the  proper 
people  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  Japs 
were  coming  out  of  the  sky  over  Yura- 
pilla Soak.  But,  instead,  he  had  spurred 
on,  because  he  was  young  and  brown  and 
tough  and  rash,  an  excellent  shot,  and  still 
out  of  sorts  with  the  army  for  turning 
him  down — cattleman:  essential  occupa- 
tion. 

His  horse  topped  a  rise  and  fell  kicking 
and  screaming  with  bullets  in  its  chest, 
and  Hay  sprawled  in  the  dirt.  He  man- 
aged to  wriggle  around  and  get  his  rifle. 
One  of  his  stock  boys  was  dead,  the  oth- 
ers were  high-tailing  off  into  the  unknown. 
As  he  watched,  hugging  the  ground,  two 
casual  shots  from  a  hidden  gun  brought 
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WHEN  he  came  to  himself,  it  w I 
And  his  friend  the  old  head] 
Maku-Koori,  bending  over  him  wij 
woeful  and  puzzled  expression. 

He  had  been  brought  to  the  brush! 
the  gunyah.  There  was  a  bloody  hul 
patch  on  his  head  and  his  left  leg  thro| 
angrily. 

"The  men  who  shot  me,  what  are! 
doing  here?"  he  asked  Maku-Koori  [ 

Maku-Koori  was  squatted  back  o| 
haunches,  his  shoulders  bowed  bei ; 
the  weight  of  the  great  head,  which  ;J 
had  not  shrunk  as  the  years  shriveloj 
flesh  of  his  body.  He  was  deep  in  ml 
choly  rumination.  When  at  last  he  S)l 
it  was  as  Hay  had  spoken,  in  the  ni| 

He  started   from  the  beginning, 
two  little  men  had  come  floating  <| 
from  the  sky  with  a  great  roaring  S(| 
which  at  first  was  thought  to  be 
voices  and  then  the  sound  of  the  flo" 
white   wings    they   wore,   but   whicl^ 
course,  Maku-Koori  said,  was  not 
voices  or  their  wings  but  the  voice  c| 
large  bird  that  had  brought  them, 
little  men  spoke  the  white  languagtl 
carried  packages  of  gifts,  mirrors,  tol| 
(Continued  on  page  65j 
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TRAITORS 
MUST  DIE! 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  Frederick  L.  Collins 


Here's  how  the  F.B.I,  hung  a  death 
sentence  on  a  traitor  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  America  and 
demonstrated  a  new  technique  for 
the  handling  of  German  "supermen" 


s 


"  ORNING  roll  call  at  the  Cana- 
dian internment  camp  at  Bow- 

-  manville,  Ontario,  was  conducted 
bure  that  the  prisoners  were  all 
For  this  purpose  they  were  lined 

:'oups  of  five,  counted  and  dis- 
rhe  procedure  was  routine.   But 

.  orning  of  April  17,  1942,  the  alert 
charge  noticed  in  the  center  of 

lup  a  "prisoner"  he  had  not  seen 

ore  the  aviation  uniform  and  cap 
utenant  in  the  German  air  force; 
face  between  the  uniform  and  the 
oked  suspiciously  like  papier- 
and  the  figure,  which  seemed  to 
I  in  an  upright  position  by  the 
rs  of  the  prisoners  on  either  side, 
the  trim,  erect  posture  of  a  dash- 
twaffe  officer. 

y   this   was   not   the   resplendent 

eking    Oberleutnant    Hans    Peter 

who  had  been  shot  down  at  the 

of    his    two-motored    Dornier 

in  a  dogfight  over  the  Thames 

Uf  during  the  Battle  of  Britain.   No, 

Bi't.    It  was  a  dummy  designed  to 

Blhe  long  and  carefully  planned  es- 

,'  that  typical  Nazi  officer  in  a  quite 

j^:andable  attempt  to  rejoin — by  way 

'  xico.  South   America   and  North 

—the  enemy  forces. 

getaway    had    been    so    cleverly 

ill  that  the  hope  of  overtaking  Krug, 

by  a  prolonged  chase,  was  a  slim 

he  time  factor  was  all  against  an 

fapture.    Nevertheless,  the  special 

I  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 

jimediately  got  busy  and  learned, 

other  things,  that  a  young  man 

ending  to  the  description  of  Krug 

sars  of  age,  5'  Si"  tall,  157  pounds, 

eyes  and  hair,  straight  nose,  round 

jery  erect,  speaking  little  English — 

ten  seen  in  the  Union  Station  at 

0. 

/  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  April 

youth  wearing  very  greasy  overalls 

ff  generally  disheveled  appearance 

he  doorbell  of  a  good-looking,  Ger- 

!  )rn,  enemy-ahen  Detroit  housewife 

I  Margaretta  Johanna  Bertelmann, 

IS  admitted  by  that  lady,  although 

s  not   yet   conventionally   garbed 

e  reception   of  chance   masculine 

first  thing  Johanna  Bertelmann  did 
tearing  her  guest's  story  was,  she 

0  call  one  Max  Stephan,  who  lis- 
with  shouts  of  glee  and  slappings 
fat  thighs,  to  the  fugitive's  plan  for 
ng  his  army.    And,  an  hour  later, 

1  Krug  departed — the  latter  now 
ed  with  fresh  underwear  and  socks 
pair  of  civilian  shoes  to  replace  his 
y  ones. 

need  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  the 
;  acts  of  treason  committed  by  Max 
n  between  the  time  he  first  met  this 
ig  Nazi  soldier  on  Saturday  morn- 
d  the  time  Sunday  morning  when 


"Germany  will  not  let  me  hang!" 
screamed  Max  Paul  Stephan  in  a 
U.  S.  court.  He  is  the  first  man 
the  F.B.I.  has  doomed  for  treason 


he  put  him  on  a  bus  for  Chicago — evi- 
dently the  next  step  in  the  underground 
railway. 

Enough  to  know  that  Stephan  wined 
and  dined  his  Nazi  guest,  that  he  con- 
cealed his  identity  from  all  except  those 
who — like  himself — were  believed  to  be 
eager  to  aid  the  enemy  cause,  that  he 
lodged  him  under  an  assumed  name  at  a 
near-by  hotel,  that  he  bought  him  clothes 
and  a  zipper  bag  to  put  them  in,  that  he 
paid  for  his  bus  ticket  to  Chicago,  and 
that  he  gave  him  a  wallet  containing  $40 
in  cash  for  expenses  en  route  to  the  ad- 
dress of  still  another  sympathetic  female, 
whose  name  Krug  was  supposed  to  have 
found  woven  in  the  toe  of  a  sock  she  had 
knitted  for  the  prison  camp. 

Incidentally,  Max  carried  his  concep- 
tion of  "giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy"  to  the  point  of  treating  the  heu- 
tenant  to  a  trip  to  a  house  of  prostitution! 

Traitors  to  Their  Adopted  Land 

The  Bertelmann  woman,  although  mar- 
ried to  a  $135-a-week  foreman  in  an 
American  war-production  factory,  was 
not  a  United  States  citizen.  She  was, 
therefore,  interned  by  the  immigration 
authorities.  The  F.B.I,  had  long  had  its 
eye  on  Max  Stephan,  a  naturalized 
American  citizen  of  German  birth,  but 
until  now  it  had  not  been  able  to  find  any- 
thing justifying  arrest.  As  a  man  who  had 
solemnly  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Ameri- 
can government,  he  had  committed  a 
crime  punishable  by  death. 

The  Constitution  clearly  defines  treason 
— and  it  is  the  only  crime  specifically  men- 
tioned— as  either  "levying  war"  against 
the  United  States  or  "adhering  to  their 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort." 
There  could  be  no  question  of  Stephan's 
having  qualified  under  the  last-named 
provision  by  willfully  concealing  the  pres- 
ence and  aiding  the  escape  of  a  military 
prisoner  of  war  who  was  trying  to  rejoin 
the  forces  of  a  nation  with  which  we  were 
at  war. 

But  to  get  a  conviction  in  a  court  of 
law  was  another  matter.  Stephan,  himself, 
talked  freely  and  boastfully  of  what  he 
had  done,  but  he  would  doubtless  recant 
categorically  if  placed  on  the  witness 
(Continued  on  page  6S) 


No  club  was  needed  to  bring  the  ^ 
Luftwaffe  lieutenant  Hans  Peter  | 
Krug  (right)  back  to  testify  ; 
against  friends  who  helped  him  | 
escape.  He  denounced  them  gladly  > 
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Collier's  photographer  in  North 
Africa  visits  one  of  the  fightin'est 
outfits  in  the  world — the  famed 
Camel  Corps  of  the  French  army 

WE  STARTED  out  to  search  for 
the  French  Camel  Corps,  the 
Meharists,  because  an  American 
sergeant,  resting  in  a  sHt  trench  near  El 
Guettar,  said: 

"Those  French  out  in  the  desert  are  a 
bunch  of  tough  fighters.  .  .  .  They're  using 
mostly  camels  and  old  rifles,  and  the 
Eyeties  are  more  afraid  of  them  than  of 
us." 

So  we  loaded  our  cameras  arid  other 
paraphernaUa  into  a  jeep  and  went 
bumping  southward  over  a  road  that 
seemed  endless  and  absolutely  empty.  We 
rode  forty  miles  before  we  saw  any  sign 
of  life — a  caravan  of  twelve  Arabs  and 
twenty  camels  carrying  Lend-Lease  food. 
Eventually  we  reached  Metlaoui,  a  rich 
settlement  surrounded  by  phosphate 
mines  staffed  by  French  administrative 
and  engineering  personnel. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  British  and 
American  operations  in  North  Africa, 
Metlaoui  was  occupied,  by  the  Italians, 
who  fled  when  the  AUies  approached  the 
town.  When  1  was  there  the  post  was  gar- 
risoned by  a  company  of  French  colonials 
— eighty  men,  most  of  them  Arabs,  armed 
with  1896  rifles  and  cumbersome  swords 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  They 
also  had  a  German  antitank  rifle,  cap- 
tured and  presented  to  them  by  an  Ameri- 
can battalion,  but  very  little  ammunition. 
Their  captain,  a  sour-looking  old-timer, 
said  they  were  eager  to  get  to  the  front. 


We  blundered  unknowingly  into  the 
camp  of  the  Meharists  about  a  hundred 
miles  south  of  Metlaoui,  near  the  Sahara- 
Tunisia  border.  We  were  creeping  through 
a  sandstorm,  unable  to  see  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  ahead,  when  a  voice  or- 
dered us  to  halt.  Then  out  of  the  desert 
came  the  unshaven,  sand-covered  figure 
of  a  soldier  of  the  Foreign  Legion — -a  Pole 
who  had  served  in  the  French  army  for 
twenty  years.  His  squad  was  composed 
principally  of  Spaniards  in  their  middle 
and  late  twenties,  all  of  whom  had  served 
with  the  Loyalist  army  in  the  war  against 
Franco.  When  the  Loyalists  were  defeated 
they  crossed  the  border  into  France  and 
joined  the  Foreign  Legion  rather  than  en- 
ter concentration  camps.  They  fought 
throughout  the  Battle  of  France  and  with 
the  ill-fated  Allied  expedition  to  Norway. 
In  eleven  months  their  five-year  enlist- 
ments will  expire,  and  then  they'd  like,  if 
possible,  to  join  the  American  Army. 

The  Camel  Corps,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  of  all  military  units,  was  or- 
ganized in  1900  at  the  little  town  of  Gha- 
dames,  near  the  Sahara  border,  when  the 
French  army  driving  south  from  the  sea 
found  that  its  horses  bogged  down  in  the 
sand  of  the  desert,  while  the  French  sol- 
diers hkewise  had  trouble  with  their  heavy 
shoes  and  transport.  So  a  new  corps  was 
formed,  with  camels  replacing  horses  and 
Frenchmen  giving  way  to  the  wild  tribes- 
men of  the  desert,  and  in  less  than  a  year  it 
had  defeated  the  warhke  Tuareg  tribe  and 
marched  2,000  miles  to  Lake  Tchad. 


General  Achille  Delay,  present  com- 
mander of  the  Corps,  joined  the  outfit 
soon  after  it  was  organized.  Forty-two 
years  later,  in  the  same  little  town  of 
Ghadames,  he  met  General  LeClerc  of  the 
Fighting  French,  who  had  led  an  army 
from  Lake  Tchad  to  join  the  British 
Eighth  Army  in  the  final  attack  upon 
Rommel. 

"General  LeClerc  and  I  easily  reached 
an  agreement,"  said  General  Delay,  "and 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  was  the  first 
instance  of  co-operation  between  the 
Fighting  French  and  the  regular  French 
army." 

Use  Inferior  Combat  Equipment 

The  Camel  Corps  was  motorized  in 
1937,  but  after  the  German  occupation 
its  transport  was  commandeered  by  the 
Nazis,  and  General  Delay  reorganized 
the  corps  with  equipment  similar,  but  in 
many  respects  inferior,  to  that  which  had 
been  used  forty  years  before.  Since  the 
arrival  of  the  Americans,  the  soldiers  of 
the  corps,  many  of  them  without  shoes, 
have  traveled  over  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  of  bhstering  African  desert,  oper- 
ating principally  against  the  Italian  gar- 
risons in  the  southern  part  of  Tunisia. 
Hiding  in  the  mountains  and  traveling 
only  by  night,  they  appeared  before  towns 
occupied  by  the  Italians,  and  attacked  with 
knives  to  save  their  precious  ammunition. 
The  Italians  never  had  any  fondness  for 
hand-to-hand  combat  with  these  ferocious 


The  traditional  prebattle  tea-drinking  ceremony.  The  tea,  very 
sweet  and  strong,  takes  an  hour  to  prepare  and  two  hours  to 
drink.  Note  that  both  French  o£Rcers  and  Arab  men  go  barefoot 


fighters;  a  mere  rumor  that  a  det 
of  the  Camel  Corps  was  in  the  neii 
hood  was  usually  enough  to  make! 
solini's  warriors  flee. 

The  native  troops  who  compriii 
Camel  Corps  are  carefully  chosen! 
are  the  highest  paid  soldiers  in  the  f| 
army.  They  receive  about  one  dof 
day,  in  addition  to  sixteen  kilog 
flour,  four  kilograms  of  dates, 
liter  of  oil  a  month.  They  r 
their  own  uniforms  and  their  own  i 
which  are  worth  about  $200  cac 
officers  are  Frenchmen,  but 
Arabic,  live  exactly  like  their 
treat  them  like  brothers.  The  corps] 
stays  longer  than  ten  days  in  one  Ic 
because  of  the  need  to  find  fresh 
ground  for  the  camels. 

Just    before   we   left   General 
headquarters,  the  corps  received  oi 
attack  KebiH,  the  last  Italian  stror 
in    southern    Tunisia.      General 
turned  the  job  over  to  a  company 
manded     by    Captain    Clermont 
Captain  Ruat  was  pleased  with  the( 
ment,  but  he  wasn't  very  optimistic] 
the  prospects  of  hard  fighting. 

"You  can  come  with  us  if  you  lik| 
said,  "but  you  probably  won't  see 
The  Italians  are  always  watching  fl 
and  before  we  can  get  to  them  will 
knives  they'll  run  away.  Next  timel 
us  six  jeeps  and  a  dozen  Tommy-giuj 
we'll  show  you  some  real  action." 

Whatever  fighting  these  famou5| 
riors  see  during  the  present  war 
ably  be  their  last  as  members  of  the  | 
Corps,  for  General  Delay  and  his  cl 
are  planning  again  to  motorize  thl 
fit,  and  to  replace  their  camels] 
American  jeeps. 


FIGHTERS    OF    THE   SAH 


BY  ROBERT  CAPA 


The  tea  ceremony  ended,  the  Meharists  mount 
their  camels  and  march  through  the  desert  on 
more  serious  business.  Below,  a  Camel  Corps 
soldier  displays  his  cooking  utensils  and  rations 


Close-up  of  a  rugged  and  ruthless  Meharist  in  a  moment 
of  repose.  The  colorful  costume,  which  includes  yards 
of  bright  red  material  wound  about  the  waist,  is  dis- 
carded in  actual  combat  for  less  conspicuous  battle  dress 


When  the  Meharists  attack,  they  leave  their  camels  two 
miles  in  the  rear  and  creep  up  on  foot.  With  theii 
brown  faces  and  sand-colored  battle  dress,  they  are  al- 
most invisible.    Below,  a  Meharist  soldier  ready  to  move 


YOUR  LIFE  TOMORROW 

3y  David  O.  Woodbuzy 


JEW  WORLDS  IN  THE  HEAVENS— 
)ther  worlds,  revolving  around  other 
uns  may  soon  be  found  scattered  about 
tie  universe,  if  the  work  of  our  astrono- 
lers  tomorrow  bears  out  the  promise  of 
3day. 

With  their  giant  telescopes,  their  spec- 
rographs  and  micromeasuring  instru- 
lents,  the  astronomers  are  starting  out 
n  the  most  exciting  voyage  of  discovery 
n  the  history  of  the  skies.    New  tech- 


niques and  unbelievable  new  standards 
of  accuracy  may  well  result  in  the  discov- 
ery that  the  human  race  is  sprinkled 
throughout  the  universe. 

Already  astronomers  have  located  two 
planets  revolving  about  near-by  stars  in 
the  same  way  that  we  do  about  our  sun. 
These  planets  cannot  be  seen,  for  their 
reflected  light  is  too  faint.  But  their  pres- 
ence is  certain  from  the  tiny  unbalancing 
e£Fects  they  have  on  their  parent  stars. 


KENNETH    THOMPSON 


WHAT  makes  a  man  too  tall  or 
too  short?  What  forces  some 
people's  ears  to  grow  so  big  they 
:an  be  pinned  back,  and  lengthens  some 
loses  till  they  are  a  nuisance?  New  lines 
)f  research  in  biochemistry  give  promise 
hat  the  answer  will  lie  in  the  mysterious 
lormones  that  control  all  bodily  growth. 

When  the  factors  that  determine  the 
ize  of  living  things  are  once  understood, 
I  world-shaking  medical  victory  should  be 
n  store.  Cancer,  the  most  feared  scourge 
mown  to  man,  will  probably  be  explained 
ind  hence  wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
viedical  opinion  now  holds  that  cancer  is 
lot  a  disease  but  a  failure  of  the  mecha- 
lism  that  controls  growth  of  body  cells. 

The  first  step  in  the  new  campaign  will 
)e  to  produce  giants  at  will  among  labora- 
ory  animals.  The  next,  to  isolate  and 
iestroy  the  giant  principle  that  occasion- 
illy  breaks  loose  in  human  beings. 

The  road  to  success  is  still  long  and 
)bscure,  but  the  new  strategy  is  so  prom- 
sing  that  laboratory  men  are  even  more 
mpatient  than  you  and  I  to  get  this  war 
von,  so  that  the  final  battle  against  can- 
:er  can  be  begun. 

Forty-niners  of  the  Future 

Now  a  bristling  armed  camp  and  jump- 
ng-off  place  to  Japan,  Alaska  tomorrow 
vill  be  the  goal  of  a  new  generation  of 
\merican  pioneers.  But  the  covered  wag- 
jns  then  will  be  cars  and  .trucks,  and  the 
rail  the  widened  and  improved  Alcan 
-fighway. 

Resources  of  the  new  land,  waiting  only 
intil  peace  to  be  developed,  are  fabulous, 
rhey  include  not  only  gold,  silver,  radium, 
;opper,  oil  and  lumber,  but  also  vast  tracts 
)f  farm  land  on  which  most  of  the  com- 
non  market  crops  can  be  grown  during 
lummer  months  when  daylight  lasts 
wenty  hours  at  a  time. 

But  the  greatest  trek  of  all  will  be  made 
jy  tens  of  thousands  of  tourists,  motoring 


west  and  north  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States  to'  enjoy  the  finest  scenery 
on  the  continent.  Paved  highway  will  run 
all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  Fairbanks, 
offering  you  a  complete  system  of  hotels, 
camps,  gas  stations  and  stores.  Air  fields 
will  be  available  for  transport  planes  and 
for  your  own  aerial  puddle-jumper  if  you 
make  your  assault  upon  Alaska  from  the 
skies. 

War  is  turning  the  roof  of  America  into 
home  sites  and  playgrounds  for  the  ad- 
venturous of  the  future. 

Tomorrow's  Telephones 

Walk  out  of  your  house  and  leave  the 
telephone  unattended.  It  will  answer  in- 
coming calls  and  record  messages  which 
you  can  play  back  to  yourself  when  you 
return.  Hurry  from  your  office  on  busi- 
ness, with  a  small  radio  pick-up  in  your 
pocket  that  will  notify  you  when  your 
phone  is  ringing,  so  that  you  can  drop  into 
the  nearest  booth  and  pick  up  the  call. 
Reach  for  the  instrument  in  your  automo- 
bile or  taxi  and  ring  any  number  in  town 
through  a  special  radio  exchange.  Or  go 
hiking  in  the  country  with  a  walkie- 
talkie  the  size  of  a  suitcase  in  your  hand 
and  stay  in  touch  with  the  outside  world. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  fantastic 
things  that  tomorrow's  telephone  compa- 
nies can  provide  if  the  public  wants  them 
enough  to  pay  for  them. 

Communications  engineers,  however, 
have  their  eye  on  something  far  more  im- 
portant to  millions  of  subscribers:  better, 
faster  and  much  cheaper  service  and  the 
tremendous  expansion  of  the  system.  In- 
ventions already  in  the  bag  will  allow  you 
to  dial  many  long-distance  numbers  with- 
out the  operator's  help,  thus  permitting 
you  to  talk  to  people  in  distant  cities  as 
quickly  as  you  now  converse  with  your 
neighbors.  Long  cables  that  can  be  loaded 
with  hundreds  of  messages  at  once,  work- 
ing   through    automatic    "repeaters"    on 


As  more  of  these  new  worlds  are  dis- 
covered in  the  heavens,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  universe  is  occupied  by 
living  beings  instead  of  merely  by  gases 
and  fire.  The  philosophical  mind  of  to- 
morrow may  then  find  assurance  that  the 
divine  plan  is  infinitely  larger  than  was 
supposed.  And  for  the  rest  of  us,  there 
may  be  some  comfort  in  the  knowledge 
that  other  human  races  are  muddling 
along  just  as  we  are. 


poles,  will  cut  the  cost  of  transcontinental 
calls  to  the  levels  of  present  short-distance 
tolls.  And  radio  telephone  service  will  be 
extended  to  thousands  of  outlying  com- 
munities and  outposts  that  have  never  had 
talking  connections  of  any  kind. 

Silver-Rimmed  Classes  to  Beat  the  Germs 

Your  future  refreshments  may  be  drunk 
without  the  risk  of  picking  up  germs  from 
glasses  carelessly  washed.  A  thin  layer  of 
silver-and-plastic  varnish  around  the  rims 
of  drinking  glasses  will  keep  them  per- 
manently sterile,  even  if  they  are  not 
washed  at  all. 

You  will  have  these  self-steriUzing 
glasses  for  home  use,  too.  The  silver- 
rimmed  bathroom  glass,  particularly,  will 
prevent  your  family  from  passing  around 
its  colds. 

The  germicidal  varnish  will  be  applied 
at  the  factory  in  a  smooth  hard-baked 
band  and  will  be  equally  effective  on 
glass  and  plastic  surfaces.  The  coating  will 
have  no  taste;  it  will  resist  all  food  acids 
and  alkaUs,  and  will  not  wear  off  even  with 
repeated  washings  in  soap  and  boiling 
water. 

Home  Dehydrator 

Preserving  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be 
much  simpler  when  the  home-size  dehy- 
drator comes  to  your  kitchen.  You  will 
simply  spread  them  on  trays,  push  them 
into  the  drier  for  a  few  hours,  then  store 
them  away  in  boxes  and  paper  bags  with- 
out fear  of  spoiling  or  breaking. 

Items  like  spinach,  carrots,  apples  and 
peaches  will  occupy  less  than  a  fifth  their 
normal  space  when  dried.  Eggs  and  meat 
can  be  processed  in  like  manner  and  kept 
indefinitely.  The  home  dehydrator  will 
require  no  more  floor  space  than  a  chair 
and  will  run  itself  automatically  on  the 
heat  from  a  single  electric  bulb. 


Wool  clothing  will  come  impregnated 
with  a  permanent  moth-killer  that  will  last 
as  long  as  the  garments. 


Plastic  faucets  in  kitchen  and  bath- 
rooms will  look  better  and  do  away  with 
changing  worn-out  washers. 


Nonexpanding  glass  rods  to  replace 
steel  in  reinforced  concrete.  Result:  No 
cracks  in  cement  roads  and  other  struc- 
tures due  to  extremes  of  heat  or  cold. 


If  your  plane  of  the  future  crashes,  you 
will  not  be  burned  up.  An  automatic  "im- 
pact switch"  will  open  a  flood  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  douse  any  fire  that  might  start. 


Synthetic  rubber  pipe,  reinforced  with 
steel  wire,  promises  to  replace  rigid  metal 
piping  wherever  home  plumbing  is  ex- 
posed to  the  winter  cold;  the  rubber  will 
never  burst. 


Double-headed  nails  will  be  used  to 
fasten  the  walls  of  your  new  home  to  the 
foundations.  The  second  head  will  remain 
above  the  wood  surface  so  that  the  nail 
can  be  pulled  out  quickly  without  damag- 
ing the  material  when  changes  are  made. 


Soldier  men  don't  make  good| 
bands,  Delia's  mother  wamet  I' 
But  when  a  man  has  to  go  i^ 
diering  to  protect  kin  and  l| 
place,  his  womenfolk  stand  b;  ii 


DELIA,  my  sister,  was  inside.| 
ing  Ma  get  the  noonday  mea 
was  stirring  up  the  batt« 
batch  of  corn  bread. 

Ma's  httle  and  quick-moving, 
sandpiper,  and  forever  in  a  fret,  espl 
when  it's  hot;  and  what  with  the  A 
sun  on  the  log  walls,  and  the  heal] 
the  cooking  fire,  she  was  fit  to  be  ti] 
won't  have  it!"  she  scolded. 

Delia  didn't  say  anything.  She'sl 
too;  spunky  as  a  young  coon  but  il 
quiet,  and  favors  Pa  for  looks  and  i 
sition,  being  dark  handsome  with  a 
that's  always  twitching  like  she's  abl 
bust  out  laughing.  Delia  just  went  oil 
ing  yams  and  thinking  her  own  thc| 
hkely  about  Chance  Finley. 
Chance  were  dead  set  on  marrj 
was  dead  set  against  it. 

I'd  left  off  splitting  wood  andj| 
the  hominy  mortar  beside  the  sto 
ing  sandburs  off  my  feet  and  lisf 
what  went   on   inside.    Likewise, 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  trace  coming' 
through  the  woods  toward  our  cli  i! 
Any  time,  that  evening  maybe,  the 
was  due  back  from  the  Indian  wa  £_ 
Pa  was  with  them.   My  brother  Sari 
too,  and  Chance  Finley,  if  they  v| 
all  killed  and  scalped. 

I  was  going  to  be  right  glad  to 
and  Sam,  gone  since  April;  and  C| 
Finley  as  well,  but  Ma  said  she 
care  to  set  eyes  on  hide  nor  hair  of 
them  again.   She  didn't  mean  that] 
Pa  and  Sam,  of  course,  being  death 
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THE  HOMECOMERS 


BY  BEN  T.  YOUNG 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    WALLACE    MORGAN 


The  Old  Man  was  fit  to  be  tied.  "I  won't 
do  it!"  he  bawled,  shaking  his  whip.  "I  got 
it  legal!"  I  turned  then  and  heard  Mr. 
Lincoln  saying,  "Mebbe  so,  mebbe  not" 


3  ething  had  happened  to  them.    She 
though,  dead  earnest  about  Chance 

ioldier  men!"  she  said  to  Delia. 
I  sooner  you  went  through  Ufe  an  old 
1  i  than  bear  what  I  have  with  your  pa, 

I  that  Chance  Finley's  tarred  with  the 
3  e  stick.  He'd  as  leave  fight  as  eat." 

I  oa've  had  a  good  life  with  Pa,"  De- 
a  eclared. 

•iddlesticks!"  Ma  flung  the  pothook 

le  hearth.  "I  was  no  more'n  married 
^  onrad  Griffen  than  he  traipses  off  to 
b  fool  war  against  the  British  in  1812, 
r  he  still  packs  a  musket  baU  somewhere 
'5  is  vitals.  'Now,'  thinks  I,  when  he 
'  e  dragging  home,  'he's  through  sol- 

ng  for  good  and  we'll  settle  down.' 
i  would  he  do  it?  No!  The  government 
e  aside  this  wilderness  of  snakes  and 
ii  they  call  the  Mihtary  Tract,  and  gave 
a  i  veteran  a  quarter  section  as  a  bonus, 
r  nothing  would  do  but  we  must  pull 
t  es,  leave  Tennessee  and  my  kinfolks, 
'  come  galavantin'  up  here  to  IlUnois. 

t  was  even  before  Tom  Beard  started 
-  settlement  and  it  was  lonesome  as  a 

II  eyard.  'At  least,'  thinks  I,  'we're  so 
a,  from  everything  he'll  never  hear  tell 
•t  war  if  there  is  one.'  " 

Ma  giggled  and  Ma  went  on.  "Well," 

^  "id,  "he  cleared  off  some  of  the  tim- 

lilt  this  house  and  put  in  a  crop,  and 

young  ones  began  to  come  along  I 

ler  and  safer,  especially  when  he 

forty  last  March.  Then  you  know 

.1  as  I  do  what  happened.  Soon's  that 


miserable  Black  Hawk  decided  Iowa  Ter- 
ritory couldn't  hold  him  and  his  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  that  they  liked  Illinois  better;  and 
General  Atkinson  up  at  Fort  Armstrong 
on  the  Mississippi  asked  Governor  Reyn- 
olds for  help,  your  pa  near  foundered  his 
horse  getting  home  for  his  gun  so's  he 
could  go  with  the  militia.  'You're  too  old,' 
I  told  him,  but  he  roared  some  foolishness 
about  age  bein'  no  excuse  for  shirkin'  a 
duty.  What's  more,  he  must  take  Sam. 
Said  'twas  time  he  learned  soldiering,  too." 

"Sam's  eighteen;  old  enough  to  tote  a 
gun,"  I  chipped  in. 

"You  hush,  Pike!"  Ma  flared  at  me. 
"Run  those  hounds  out  of  my  flowerbed; 
and  you,  Delia,  get  shut  of  that  notion  of 
marrying  Chance  Finley.  I  won't  have  it. 
Soldier  men  don't  make  good  husbands. 
You  tie  to  a  good  steady  provider  who'll 
mind  his  own  business — " 

"And  let  others  fight  his  battles?"  De- 
lia said. 

"A  gutless  jasper  like  Gabe  Swart,"  I 
hollered,  then  skedaddled  into  the  papaw 
thicket  before  Ma  could  get  at  me.  Mak- 
ing certain  there  were  no  copperheads  or 
water  moccasins  lying  around,  I  hunkered 
down  in  the  shade  and  thought  of  Gabe 
Swart,  a  big  smart  aleck,  older  than  Sam, 
who  lived  with  his  folks  down  Le  Moine 
Creek,  way  below  town.  Gabe  hadn't 
gone  with  the  miUtia,  nor  had  his  pa, 
Shoake  Swart. 

My  pa  said  Shoake  Swart  had  ducked 
the  British  war  in  1812,  but  got  his  farm 
here  in  the  Mihtary  Tract  for  five  dollars 


by  outsmarting  an  old  soldier  back  in 
Pennsylvania.  Ma  said  if  he'd  cheated  a 
man  (which  she  doubted)  it  was  wrong, 
certainly;  but  so  far  as  she  could  see,  the 
Swarts  were  smart,  thrifty  people  who 
minded  their  business  and  made  their  farm 
pay  instead  of  skittering  around  hynting 
trouble  like  some  people  she  knew,  most 
of  whom,  for  a  fact,  had  to  borrow  money 
from  Shoake  Swart  at  one  time  or  another. 
I  had  a  notion  that  Ma  would  hke  it  if 
Gabe  Swart  took  a  shine  to  Deha,  but  I 
couldn't  for  the  Ufe  of  me  see  how  Gabe 
Swart  held  a  candle  to  Chance  Finley  any 
way  you  looked  at  it. 

CHANCE  was  lean  and  hard  as  a  hick- 
ory rail,  and  smelled  of  leather  and 
gun  oil  and  tobacco;  and  he  could  ride 
and  shoot  and  fish  like  all  get  out,  and  was 
mortal  handy  with  an  ax.  When  not  work- 
ing his  horse-drawn  gristmill  at  Beards- 
town  he  was  around  our  place  a  lot  and  if 
Delia  was  helping  Ma,  and  Pa  and  Sam 
were  busy  in  the  fields  or  wood  lot,  like  as 
not  he'd  say  to  me,  "Pike,  let's  you'n  me 
get  meat,"  and  we'd  hiper  off  after  squir- 
rels or  bass,  or  maybe  even  down  to  Mas- 
couten  Bay  for  ducks. 

Chance  Finley  was  all  right.  Pa  thought 
so,  too,  and  Sam,  and  all  Ma  really  had 
against  him  was  that  he'd  gone  off  with  a 
whoop  and  a  holler  to  fight  Indians.  How- 
ever, with  her  foot  down  and  Delia  only 
rising  seventeen  and  needing  leave  to 
marry,  I  didn't  see  how  she  and  Chance 
would  make  out  yet  a  while. 


He  may  as  well  sell  those  logs,  I  thought, 
remembering  the  hickory  sticks  he'd  cut 
near  our  place  last  winter,  figuring  to  float 
'em  down  when  the  ice  had  gone,  and  build 
a  bang-up  house  alongside  the  mill  for 
him  and  Delia.  Delia,  who  was  quick  as  a 
cat  at  figures  and  such  that  Ma  had  taught 
us,  had  kept  an  eye  on  those  logs,  going 
every  so  often  to  count  and  measure  them, 
as  though  they  might  have  shrunk.  She'll 
be  heartbroke  if  they  can't  use  them,  I 
thought. 

"Dinner!"  Ma  called,  after  a  bit,  and 
we'd  just  sat  down  and  Ma  was  saying 
grace  when  the  hounds  started  a  ruckus. 
Ma  went  right  on  praying  and  I  like  to 
bust  a  gut  sitting  still  'cause  I  could  hear 
the  jingle  and  squeak  of  horse  gear  and 
knew  the  militia  was  coming.  When  she 
finished  I  was  out  like  a  shot  and  there 
they  were,  not  so  fine-looking  or  so  many 
as  when  they'd  set  off  in  the  spring  with 
sixteen  hundred  mounted  and  two  hun- 
dred afoot,  all  singing  Sister  Phoebe.  Men, 
horses  and  mules  seemed  all  tuckered  out 
and  a  lump  came  into  my  throat  till  I  saw 
Pa  and  Sam  and  Chance  Finley  turning 
out  of  the  column. 

"Hi,  Bub!"  Pa  roared  through  his 
beard  and  I  saw,  as  he  swung  out  of  the 
saddle  and  commenced  roughing  the 
hounds,  that  a  sleeve  of  his  buckskin  shirt 
was  gone  and  his  arm  in  a  sling. 

Sam  was  off  now,  too,  and  tr>dng  to 
make  Ma  quit  mauling  him,  at  least  till 
the  rest  of  the  mihtia  got  by.  Deha  just 
(Continued  on  page  Ti) 
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MICROBE 
ZOO 


Science  is  learning  how  to  put  nature's 
chemists  to  work.  Aheady  the  > easts, 
molds  and  bacteria  are  producint^ 
miHions  of  dollars'  N\orth  of  chemi- 
cals e^ery  year,  and  it's  only  a  start 


MOST  of  us  think  of  microbes  in  terms  of  i 
den  death.    But  there  are  good  microbes,  i 
We  couldn't  live  without  them.    If  wc 
have  microbes  to  eat  dead  vegetation  it  would  pile  I 
and  choke  oil  all  life.    Microbes  give  us  cheese, 
buttermilk,  sauerkraut,  pickles,  olives.  They  capture] 
mospheric  nitrogen  to  enrich  the  soil  and  do  us  a 
sand  good  turns. 

Industry  is  beginning  to  see  tremendous  possibi] 
in  microbes — in  the  yeasts,  molds  and  bacteria, 
little  creatures  are  magnificent  chemists.   They 
jobs  which  stump  the  brightest  men.    They  can 
wood  into  sugar,  and  sugar  into  fat.  They  can  cooij 
stuff  like  corn  sugar  into  resins,  gums  and  vitamins. 

These  facts  account  for  the  quickening  inter 
the  new  science  of  industrial  microbiology.  And  it  I 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  the  past  year  or  so,j 
country  has  built  up  one  of  the  world's  best 
zoos — so  the  creatures  will  be  on  hand  when  jobl  I 
found  for  them. 

This  zoo  is  in  Peoria,  III. — in  the  U.  S.  Dep;j 
ment  of  Agriculture's  Northern  Regional  Reseal 
Laboratory.  The  zoo  contains  1,900  molds,  1,000  yea| 
and  500  varieties  of  bacteria.  The  creatures  in  tWs; 
are  kept  in  test  tubes  and  flasks  instead  of  cages.  So| 
live  in  refrigerator  rooms,  others  in  closets  or 
bators. 

We  know  how  one  mold  feasts  on  milk  curd 
gives  us  Roquefort  cheese.  And  how  others  help  ! 
process  of  tanning  leather,  curing  tobacco,  and 
of  flax.  But  we  are  finding  many  new  jobs  for 
in  the  citric  acid  industry,  for  example. 

It  is  citric  acid  that  imparts  a  distinctive  flav 
lemon  drops,  bottled  pop,  and  a  host  of  other  tart  I 
For  years  Italy  held  a  near  world  monopoly  on  thei 
extracting  it  from  fruit.   Then  chemists  found  tha 
job  could  be  done  cheaper  and  better  by  a  talented  i 
— Aspergillus  niger.    Feed  this  little  fellow — a  reli 
of  the  mold  that  ruins  bread  left  too  long  in  the 
box^and  he  would  make  all  the  citric  acid  the 
wanted.    He  would  eat  almost  any  fodder;  sugar-J| 
pulp,  artichokes,  molasses,  potatoes,  corn  sugar, 
million  pounds  of  citric  acid  are  made  each  year  by  | 
process. 

In  1939  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  stafl 
building  four  regional  laboratories — to  find  new  ii 
for  products  grown  in  their  areas.  Thus  New  ^ 
leans'  chief  job  was  to  study  cotton.  The  one  i  ■ 
side  San  Francisco  worked  principally  on  fruits  i 
vegetables,  Philadelphia  on  milk,  tobacco  and  d| 
products,  and  Peoria  on  grains. 

Big  Possibilities  in  Microbes 

For  twenty  years  H.  T.  Herrick,  who  heads  I 
Peoria  lab,  has  been  interested  in  fermentation, 
mentation,  incidentally,  isn't  limited  to  using  yeasj 
make  alcohol.  It  covers  the  entire  range  of  work  on| 
micro-organisms.  Thus,  the  rotting  of  a  fence  post  [ 
fermentation  process,  since  it  is  caused  by  soil  orij 
isms.  Herrick  had  enough  vision  to  see  big  indusi 
possibilities  in  microbes.  Dr.  Robert  D.  Coghill,  forl| 
Yale  chemistry  professor,  was  hired  to  head  the  25-i|| 
research  team  assigned  to  the  job. 

The  first  step  was  to  assemble  a  microbe  zoo. 
vate  collections  offered  some  strains.    Others  were 
lected  in  the  field.  Samples  of  soil  came  in  from  all  <  j 
the  world;  and  from  these  samples,  interesting  micrtj 
were  isolated. 

The  specimens  v/ere  as  tricky  as  the  animals  in  ( 
other  zoo.  The  researchers  had  to  find  whether 
liked  a  hot,  moist  environment  or  a  cold,  dry  one.  1| 
had  to  find  what  foods  they  would  eat.  Some  strain.<l 
quire  vitamins,  some  beef  broth,  but  sugar  is  the  b| 
diet. 

Some  strains  are  worthless — so  far  as  is  known  il 
An  example  here  is  Aspergillus  re  pens.  This  is  the  nl 
that  grows  on  your  shoes  when  they  are  left  in  the  cl| 
too  long  in  summertime.  Other  strains  are  sulky 
balky.  One  yeast  will  work  on  a  bushel  of  corn  and] 
produce  a  drop  of  whisky.  Another  will  producj 
gallons! 

So  each  microbe  in  the  zoo  required  indiviil 
study.  When  the  collection  was  more  or  less  compl 
research  men  set  to  work  studying  possibilities.  Atl 
start  of  a  piece  of  work,  no  one  knows  whether  a  d| 
will  produce  a  valueless  slime — or  a  valuable  acid 
might  be  used  by  the  plastics  industry. 

The  hero  of  the  laboratory  at  the  moment  is  a  nl 
called  Penicillium  notatuin.  This  mold  makes  the  (I 
penicillin  (See  Keep  Up  w  ith  the  World  for  April  3,  !l| 
which  is  the  most  potent  weapon  against  death  ever] 
covered.  This  new  drug,  not  yet  on  the  market, 
discovered  by  accident  by  a  British  research  man  nal 
Alexander  Fleming.    He  was  (Continued  on  page\ 


Amy  saw  him  leaning  his  great  height  against  a  mantel.  He  looked  lonely.  Her  first  thought  concerning  him  was  that  she  would  like  to  meet  him 


A  TIME  FOR  LOVERS 


BY  NONA  WILLIAMS 

ILLUSTRATED     BY     GILBERT     DARLING 


at  can  parents  do  when  a 
id  they  have  cherished  and 
r  ected  suddenly  turns  to  a 
rnger  for  love?  A  saga- 
(is  father  knew  what  to  say 


|E0PLE  always  spoke  of  her  as  the 
girl  with  the  hair.  When  she  went 
into  a  store  to  buy  a  dress  or  a 
salesgirls  prefaced  everything  they 
ght  out  by,  "With  your  hair,  thi^ 
d  be  marvelous — or  stunning — or  ter- 
clever — "  Sometimes  crude  young 
with  simple  approaches  inquired  slyly 
r  temper  (meaning  her  temperament) 
IS  hot  as  her  hair.  This  always  froze 
nstantly;  she  hated  being  expected  to 
ip  to  her  appearance. 
r.y  Ferris'  hair  was  neither  carroty 
the  henna-brown  which  passes  for 
nor  any  color  in  between.  It  had  a 
ty  separate  from  color,  as  the  moon 
only  this  was  the  pink-gold  burn  of 
er;  it  looked  too  slippery  clean  to 
a  hairpin.  And  it  was  real.  It  had 
r  been  touched  with  anything  but 
and  water,  and  nothing  made  Mrs. 
s  more  furious  than  the  suggestion 
Amy's  hair  was  "touched  up."  People 
mistrusted  red  hair  when  Mrs.  Ferris 
a  girl,  but  she  had  moved  with  the 
'.  and  she  fully  realized  the  unique- 
of  her  daughter. 


Amy  met  Chad  Lacey  at  a  furlough 
party  given  for  Harry  Polk  on  his  first 
leave  home.  Harry  had  been  the  most 
popular  boy  in  their  crowd  since  high- 
school  days,  and  nobody  could  do  enough 
for  him  now.  Girls  called  one  another  on 
the  telephone,  for  no  reason  except  to  dis- 
cuss Harry's  uniform,  Harry's  promotion, 
Harry's  stripes.  Harry's  friend  from  camp 
came  in  for  only  passing  attention. 

Amy  first  saw  him,  an  extraordinarily 
tall,  loosely  built  boy,  leaning  his  great 
height  against  a  mantel,  one  big-knuckled 
hand  clasped  around  an  empty  beer  glass. 
In  a  group  of  Uttle,  chattering  people,  he 
looked  lonely,  like  a  heron  among  mag- 
pies. He  had  dark,  lank  hair  and  a  long, 
square  jaw,  and  his  eyes  were  dark  and 
narrow,  and  they  moved  around  the  room 
as  though  he  weren't  missing  anything. 

Somebody  spoke  of  the  heat  of  the 
night,  and  Amy  saw  a  girl  glance  up  at 
him  and  ask  archly — How  was  the  air  up 
there?  Amy  suffered  with  him  the  weary 
brightness  of  this  remark,  and  her  first 
thought  concerning  him  was  that  she 
would  like  to  meet  him,  solely  for  the 
pleasure  of  ignoring  his  height,  as  she  had 
always  wanted  to  meet  someone  who 
would  ignore  her  hair. 

During  the  next  hour  a  curious  thing 
happened.  She  was  pulled  into  a  game  in 
which  he  did  not  join,  and  the  distance  be- 
tween them  remained  the  width  of  the  big, 
noisy  room.  And  yet  her  first  awareness 
of  him  grew  and  spread,  so  that  by  the  end 


of  that  time,  she  could  barely  keep  her 
mind  on  the  game.  Talking  to  someone 
else,  she  watched  him  through  her  lashes; 
even  with  her  back  turned,  she  felt  his 
eyes  burning  into  her.  The  toss  of  the 
head,  the  low  laugh,  the  extra  vivacity  she 
put  into  the  game  when  it  was  her  time  to 
perform — all  these  were  for  him,  and  she 
admitted  it  to  herself  with  shame. 

She  would  have  sworn  that  he  knew  it, 
too.  And  yet  he  made  no  effort  to  come 
near  her,  to  make  the  simple  move  that 
would  bring  them  into  contact.  Then  she 
saw  him  cross  the  room  to  offer  a  match 
to  Peg  Dillon,  who  had  come  in  late.  So 
he  wasn't  simply  shy.  And  Peg  wasn't  even 
pretty! 

THE  game  was  breaking  up.  Amy  lifted 
a  cigarette  out  of  a  box,  walked  over  to 
him,  and  said  deliberately,  "Have  you  a 
match  for  me,  too?" 

He  unwound  slowly  out  of  his  chair,  got 
out  a  match,  and  held  it  for  her.  He  said 
gravely,  "I've  been  wondering  about  you 
— why  you  look  different  from  these  other 
girls." 

His  voice  was  deep  and  smoky,  and  the 
syllables  were  slurred.  From  Louisville, 
they  had  said. 

"Different?" 

"I  know  now.  You  haven't  a  lot  of 
make-up  on." 

Her  breath  trembled  on  a  laugh.  "Oh, 
that!  Well,  if  I  wear  make-up  like  other 
girls,  people  think  my  hair  is  artificial." 


She  had  been  the  one  to  mention  her 
hair,  after  all!  He  wasn't  even  looking  at 
it.  Her  breathless  feeling  increased,  as 
though  she  had  let  him  get  way  ahead  of 
her  in  a  race.  The  thing  to  do  was  to  get 
it  out  of  her  system. 

"Let's  be  frank.  K  you  were  wonder- 
ing about  me,  why  didn't  you  come  over 
and  talk  to  me?"  She  tried  a  little  laugh. 
"Instead  of  just — just  wondering  in  si- 
lence?" 

He  bent  the  burnt  match  in  two  pieces 
and  rolled  them  between  his  thumb  and 
finger.  "Because  you're  one  of  the  popu- 
lar ones.  Plenty  lads  to  hang  around  you, 
without  my  nosing  in."  He  added  gently, 
"I  don't  much  like  popular  girls." 

Lads.  No  boy  she  knew  would  use  such 
a  word.  She  stared  at  his  hands.  Their 
size  and  toughness  fascinated  her.  A  httle 
cold  feeling  slid  through  her. 

"How  do  you  know  I'm  popular? 
You've  never  seen  me,  except  playing  a 
silly  game." 

He  glanced  sideways  at  her  and  back  to 
the  match.  "Easy  enough  to  tell.  Just 
watch  the  other  boys.  Harry,  for  instance. 
Trouble  with  popular  girls  is,  you  always 
feel  they're  looking  at  somebody  else  over 
your  shoulder." 

She  felt  relaxed.  Now  she  was  on  fa- 
miliar ground.  She  said  lightly,  "I've  got 
to  leave  early.  It  must  be  eleven  now. 
Would  you  walk  me  home?  I  Uve  only  a 
few  blocks  from  here." 

(Continued  on  page  46^ 
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BY  SAX  ROHMER 

ILLUSTRATED   BT   ELMORE   BROWN 


The  Story  Thus  Far: 

1ATE  one  night,  Lord  Marcus  Amberdale,  who 
J  lives  in  the  Mayfair  section  of  London,  noti- 
fies Scotland  Yard,  by  telephone,  that  murder 
has  been  committed — either  in  or  near  his  home. 
Three  members  of  the  force — Chief  Inspector 
Firth,  Detective  Sergeant  Bluett  and  Dr.  Faw- 
cett — are  assigned  to  the  case. 

The  bouse,  when  they  arrive,  is  surrounded  by 
cats!  They  enter — Lord  Marcus,  whose  butler  is 
away  for  the  evening,  admits  them.  The  place  is 
reeking  with  incense ;  curious  relics — ancient 
Egyptian  and  Roman— are  everywhere.  On  a 
couch  is  the  body  of  a  man  in  evening  clothes. 

Firth  identifies  the  man  as  Sir  Giles  Loeder,  a 
noted  radio  broadcaster.  Dr.  Fawcett  says  that 
his  neck  has  been  broken.  They  move  to  another 
room.  There  they  find  a  woman — a  marvelously 
beautiful  woman — in  a  deep  trance.  There  is  no 
one  else  in  the  house. 

Lord  Marcus  tells  his  story :  While  engaged  in 
a  tremenTlously  important  experiment  with  the 
woman  (a  "Mrs.  Vane,"  whose  reputation  could 
hardly  be  worse),  he  had  heard  a  noise  in  the 
lobby,  and  the  ringing  of  the  doorbell.  He  had 
gone  into  the  lobby,  found  the  body.  He  had — so 
he  insists — never  before  seen  Sir  Giles  Loeder. 

Before  the  police  leave,  Fay  Perigal — Lord 
Marcus'  cousin,  who  works  as  a  nurse,  in  an 
R.A.F.  hospital — comes  in  to  spend  the  night, 
after  a  late  party.  Seeing  the  body,  she  is  much 
upset.  She  admits  that  she  has  met  Sir  Giles — 
once. 

Gaston  Max — a  brilliant  French  detective  who 
disguises  himself  cleverly  when  he  is  on  duty — 
happens  to  be  in  London  at  the  time  of  the 
murder ;  he  is  working  on  a  case  which  he  de- 
scribes as  "something  that  may  cause  the  death 
of  us  all."  But,  by  chance,  he  obtains  some  evi- 
dence in  the  Loeder  mystery. 

At  1 :  10,  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  while 
disguised  as  a  taxi  driver,  he  had  picked  up  a 
girl  in  evening  clothes ;  he  had  driven  her  to  the 
British  Broadcasting  Company.  Later  he  had 
driven  her  and  a  man  (also  m  evening  clothes) 
to  a  certain  address.  The  man,  he  had  noted, 
had  been  carrying  a  small  brown  leather  port- 
folio. 

Firth  and  his  associates  learn  that  the  "man 
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in  evening  clothes"  had  been  Sir  Giles  Loeder; 
they  learn  that  the  girl's  name  is  "Rita  Martin." 
They  learn,  furthermore,  that  Mrs.  Vane  had 
once  been  Sir  Giles'  mistress ;  and  Bluett,  for 
one,  suspects  strongly  that  Lord  Marcus  has 
kil'ed  Sir  Giles  in  a  fit  of  jealousy. 

Rita  Martin  works  at  Simone's,  a  hairdressing 
estabUshment.  Going  to  Simone's,  Mrs.  Jameson, 
an  operative,  learns  that,  on  the  evening  of  Sir 
Giles'  death,  he  and  the  Martin  girl  had  been 
gambling  at  a  place  run  by  a  "Mrs.  Destree." 

The  woman's  report  delights  Firth.  As  she 
leaves,  he  tells  her,  indirectly,  that  she  has  done 
good  work. 

m 

10RD  MARCUS  AMBERDALE  sat 
in  his  darkened  study,  which  was 
J  lighted  only  by  the  shaded  desk 
lamp.  He  wore  reading  glasses  with  tor- 
toise-shell rims  and  was  absorbed  in  a 
manuscript  which  contained  numerous 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  other  mysteri- 
ous signs.  He  seemed  to  be  checking  this 
manuscript  from  a  papyrus  laid  upon  the 
desk  beside  him. 

The  house  with  the  scarlet  door  was 
silent,  its  atmosphere  faintly  permeated  by 
that  haunting  odor  of  incense.  The  sound 
of  a  discreet  rap  interrupted  the  reader. 

"Come  in,"  said  Lord  Marcus,  without 
raising  his  eyes  from  the  manuscript. 

The  door  opened  and  Wake  entered. 
"An  aperitif,  my  lord,  or  are  you  stiU  fast- 
ing?" 

"No,"  murmured  Lord  Marcus  ab- 
sently; "I  mean.  Wake,  I  am  no  longer 
fasting.  Angostura  and  soda." 

"Very  good,  my  lord.  You  are  dining 
out,  I  believe?" 

"I  am  dining  at  the  club.  You  need  not 
wait  up." 

Wake  withdrew  as  silently  as  he  had  en- 
tered, and  Lord  Marcus  continued  his 
studies. 
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Ysolde  Destree  watched  Wake  for  a  time  in' 
silence.  Then  she  spoke,  her  childlike  voice 
caressing:  'T  asked  you  to  call  because  I 
wished  to  make  quite  sure  that  you  realize 
in  how  grave  a  position  we  find  ourselves" 


If  Lord  Marcus  had  dismissed,  as  ap- 
parently he  had  dismissed,  memories  of 
those  gruesome  happenings  which  had 
disturbed  his  household,  clearly  this  was 
not  the  case  with  Wake.  For  as  Wake 
went  about  his  duties,  passing  between 
the  kitchen  quarters  and  the  study,  rarely 
did  he  fail  to  glance  at  the  Roman  couch. 
Nevertheless,  his  maimer  when  presently 
he  returned,  bearing  a  long-necked 
Venetian  glass  upon  a  silver  salver,  was 
irreproachably  correct.  With  a  slight  pre- 
monitory cough,  he  placed  the  glass  con- 
veniently within  reach  of  Lord  Marcus, 
and,  the  salver  under  his  arm,  stood  for  a 
moment  beside  the  polished  desk. 

"Will  there  be  anything  further,  my 
lord?" 

"Nothing  further,  Wake.  You  may  go 
out  if  you  wish." 

"Good  night,  my  lord." 

"Good  night.  Wake." 

Wake  withdrew  to  what  he  called  his 


pantry,  a  square  alcove  curtained  ol 
the  kitchen.  When  presently  he  hear 
lordship  preparing  to  go  out  he  tentai 
showed  himself  at  the  end  of  the  pas 

Lord  Marcus,  wearing  a  black  Fi 
cape,  and  a  wide-brinmied  soft  blad 
was  selecting  an  ebony  cane  from  the 
board  inside  the  front  door.  His  hai 
the  latch,  he  sf)oke  over  his  shoulder: 

"Don't  disturb  yourself.  Wake;  I 
all  I  want."  He  went  out.  The  scarlet 
closed. 

The  evening  was  somewhat  dull 
cloudy,  so  that  although  nearly  ba 
hour  remained  before  blackout 
South  Audley  Street,  to  which  a  few 
strides  led  him,  appeared  to  Lord  M 
already  partially  cloaked  in  night.  A 
cab,  in  charge  of  a  particularly  dirty- 
ing driver,  stood  at  the  corner. 

"Taxi,  sir?" 

'Thank  you,  no." 

(Continued  on  page  33 J 
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lelpeoples  of  the  world  must  be 
!l}d  to  prepare  themselves  both  in 
idj  and  spirit  before  we  can  hope  that 
B^:an  participate  in  creating  a  mech- 
which  will  insure  that  a  new 
liJ.  war  will  not  again  occur  a  gen- 
■«.n  from  now.  When  the  guns  stop 
ir,  the  men  and  women  who  have 
ffled  so  much  must  not  be  forced  to 
ill  decisions  bom  in  desperation,  de- 
iis  which  might  well  threaten  the 
ni  for  which  we  are  fighting  this 
J  Any  plan  for  peace  and  a  stable 
nl  order,  no  matter  how  nobly  con- 
Hd  or  how  wisely  constructed,  can 
]1  be  foredoomed  to  failure  if  pro- 
« I  while  starvation,  pestilence  and 
fl  ing  engulf  most  of  the  world. 
r !  peace  for  which  we  are  fighting 
ii  precious  and  its  costs  too  high  in 
')'[,  in  sacrifice  and  in  suffering  to 

opardized  in  advance  by  refusal 
I  en  hesitation  of  any  nation  to  do 

lat  is  necessary  to  bind  up  the 
)i  ds  of  suffering  peoples  and  thus 
e  ire  the  way  for  universal  partici- 
tln  in  a  lasting  settlement.    Before 

an  hope  for  a  permanent  mecha- 
j]  to  secure  enduring  peace  and  sta- 
e  orld  economy,  we  must  first  make 
r  in  that  the  nations,  and  the  men, 
>i;n  and  children  who  make  up  the 
I  ns,  are  not  driven  by  starvation 
d desperation  to  embrace  ideas  as 
rble  as  those  of  the  Axis  which  we 
e  aeking  to  exterminate. 

—HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

Director,    Office    of   Foreign   Re- 
lief and  Rehabilitation  Operations 


fj  THEN  the  Axis  powers  are  de- 
ll /  feated,  liberating  the  enslaved 
tV  millions  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
j  what  is  the  plan  for  putting  them 

Son  their  feet?   With  all  the  "starry- 
talk   now   going   around,    people 
e beginning  to  ask  questions.    Is   the 
id  States  expected  to  carry  the  whole 
n  of  feeding,  clothing  and  housing 
.)!  altitudes   left  starving,  naked   and 
fciess  by  the  ravages  of  war?  And  will 
isk  itself  be  viewed  as  an  adventure 
iealism,    a    social-uplift    movement, 
r  than   as   a  plain,   simple   salvage 

rbert  H.  Lehman,  Director  of  the 
i  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
Operations,  hereinafter  to  be  known 
FRRO,  did  not  hesitate  a  split  sec- 
vhen  these  questions  were  put  to  him. 
t  and  unqualified  "No"  was  his  an- 
te both.  "The  life-and-death  needs 
illions  of  men  and  women,"  he  de- 
d,  "are  beyond  the  ability  of  any  one 
try  to  meet.  The  problem  must  be 
oached  and  solved  by  the  United 
ons,  and  all  men  of  good  will  every- 
e."  With  equal  emphasis  he  dis- 
led  any  idea  of  dressing  up  as  Santa 
s  and  racing  a  team  of  reindeer  over 
'orld. 

le  reasons  for  this  unhesitating  an- 
were  spread  thick  before  New  York's 
)vernor  as  he  sat  at  his  desk  in  Wash- 
•n's  gray  old  State  Building — pile  on 
oi  authenticated  reports  that  proved  a 
or  of  desolation  in  every  occupied 
,  a  tragedy  of  rapine  that  will  tax  the 
irces  of  all  peoples  even  when  pooled, 
■y  page  told  a  story  of  German  sav- 
y  and  incredible  suffering. 
>land  is  a  charnel  house  where  two 
on  Jews  have  been  exterminated  al- 


Food  sent  from  the  U.  S.  to  the  Middle  East  almost  hides  the  ship  that  carried  it,  a  Greek  freighter 
of  uncertain  age.  The  small  pile  of  boxes  at  left  contains  ale  from  Canada.  The  natives  guard  it  well. 
The  largest  pile  contains  margarine.   The  food  is  distributed  in  Greece  by  a  Swiss-Swede  commission 


ready,  and  half  as  many  Poles.  With 
firing  squads  and  bayonets  too  slow  for 
Nazi  hate,  ingenious  methods  of  whole- 
sale slaughter  have  been  devised.  Men, 
women  and  children  herded  into  pens  and 
blown  up  by  hand  grenades:  freight  cars, 
their  floors  inches  deep  in  wet  quicklime, 
packed  to  the  suffocation  point  and  then 
locked  and  shunted  off  to  some  remote 
siding;  thousands  driven  like  cattle  into 
"gas  chambers,"  and  other  thousands, 
stripped  naked,  scourged  into  heavily 
wired  halls  and  electrocuted  en  masse. 

Account  after  account  of  the  "labor 
camps"  in  which  the  young  and  strong 
slave  for  German  masters,  with  cracked 
eyeballs,  battered  kidneys  and  smashed 
genitals  the  punishment  for  "shirking." 
Under  daily  drudgery  and  torture,  the 
unhappy  wretches  die  like  flies,  and  not 
even  ditching  machines  can  dig  graves 
fast  enough  to  keep  the  air  from  being 
poisoned  by  the  stench  of  rotting  bodies. 
In  the  fields,  patrolled  by  graduates  of  the 
Strength  Through  Joy  school,  everything 
is  taken  from  the  farmers  except  a  bare 
subsistence  ration.  The  "old  ones" — the 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers — are  held 
as  hostages  and  shot  if  a  village  falls  be- 
low its  quota  of  grain  and  garden  truck. 

Some  Will  Manage  to  Survive 

Counting  up  the  dead — the  butchered, 
tortured  and  starved — and  adding  in  the 
women  sent  to  German  brothels  and  the 
men  deported  to  labor  camps  in  the  Reich, 
it  is  fairly  estimated  that  Poland  has  lost 
five  millions.  Many  more  will  die  of  hun- 
ger, for  the  food  allowance  is  scarcely 
above  famine  level.  Around  700  calories 
for  the  Catholic  Poles,  and  less  than  300 
for  Jews,  as  compared  to  a  prewar  stand- 


ard of  2,600  calories.  Tuberculosis,  dysen- 
tery, scarlet  fever  and  spotted  typhus  will 
also  take  heavy  toll,  and  murder  and  tor- 
tures still  go  on  as  a  business  or  a  sport. 
Forcing  priests  and  rabbis  to  run  the 
gantlet,  or  else  distending  their  bowels 
with  air,  is  a  favored  recreation,  particu- 
larly with  Nazi  Youth  detachments  newly 
arrived  from  the  Reich.  Even  so,  it  is 
likely  that  some  30,000,000  Poles  will 
manage  to  keep  alive,  counting  the  hours 
until  the  United  Nations  bring  freedom 
and  relief. 

Greece,  by  merciful  chance,  just  missed 
being  another  Poland.  Prior  to  August, 
1942,  when  the  Germans  opened  Peiraeus 
to  the  entry  of  eight  relief  ships  a  month, 
one  million  out  of  a  population  of  seven 
million  perished  of  starvation  or  diseases 
induced  by  starvation.  In  the  OFRRO 
files  are  eyewitness  reports  of  famished 
creatures  hunting  the  fields  for  roots  and 
grasses  and  fighting  in  the  gutters  for 
refuse:  of  walking  corpses  bloated  out  of 
all  resemblance  to  human  shape;  of  once 
proud  men  and  women  covered  with  lice 
or  tormented  by  mange;  of  little  ones 
weakly  gumming  crusts,  too  rickety  to 
grow  teeth. 

Horrors  that  make  the  reader  rush  to 
the  nearest  window,  suddenly  sick  for  the 
reassuring  sight  of  familiar,  decent  things. 
Terse,  official  accounts  of  the  hunger 
madness  that  did  not  stop  at  cannibalism: 
of  a  mother  called  on  to  decide  which  of 
her  children  has  the  best  chance  to  live; 
of  a  nation's  birth  rate  brought  to  a  tragic 
stop  by  the  leaping  increase  of  sterility. 

Yugoslavia,  where  Chetniks  and  Parti- 
sans fight  both  foe  and  hunger,  is  a 
waste.  Enslaved  Austria,  and  Germany's 
wretched  vassal  states — Hungary,  Bul- 
garia,   Rumania    and    Italy — are   only   a 


jump  ahead  of  famine,  for  all  production 
goes  to  the  master  race.  The  situation  is 
better  in  Norway,  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, Belgium  and  Czechoslovakia.  There 
the  populations  are  kept  alive,  except  for 
mass  executions  to  discourage  sabotage, 
because  the  Germans  need  slave  labor  in 
factories  and  fields.  At  that  the  daily 
ration  is  close  to  starvation  level.  All  live- 
stock has  been  requisitioned  or  slaugh- 
tered, crops  are  commandeered,  and 
attempts  to  hide  and  withhold  are  pun- 
ished by  death. 

Total,  Ruthless  Destruction 

Bad  as  European  conditions  are  today, 
they  may  become  worse,  for  Russia  re- 
ports that  captured  German  officers  had 
instructions  for  "complete  demolition"  in 
event  of  a  retreat.  In  Kharkov  these  or- 
ders were  carried  out  to  the  letter,  for  the 
returning  population  found  factories, 
water  mains,  power  plants  and  sewerage 
systems  destroyed  by  fire  and  high  ex- 
plosives. Even  in  private  homes  sewing 
machines,  stoves,  dishes  and  furniture 
were  smashed  into  bits  with  brutal  thor- 
oughness. 

More  terrible  than  hunger,  disease  and 
pillage,  if  possible,  are  tragedies  of  dis- 
placen.ent  due  to  Germany's  labor  drafts. 
On  the  basis  of  information  received. 
ex-Governor  Lehman  estimates  that  fully 
9.000,000  men  and  women  have  been 
dragged  away  from  their  homelands,  the 
fathers  sent  here,  the  mothers  there  and 
the  children  God  knows  where.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  displacements,  there  are  the 
six  or  seven  million  war  prisoners  who 
will  have  to  be  repatriated. 

A  staggering  job.  even  with  Asia  left 
(Continued  on  pose  42) 
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A  quick  hitch  can  be  pretty  im- 
portant in  wartime,  but  there's 
more  to  it  than  just  making  up 
your  mind.  Collier's  takes  a  look 
at  the  couples  storming  New  York, 
and   offers    some    helpful    hints 


TIME  was  when  two  young  people 
who  wanted  to  marry  needed  only 
a  license  and  a  minister.  Today 
getting  married  is  a  nerve-racking  pro- 
cedure. 

In  peacetime,  it  wouldn't  bother  any- 
body except  people  who  probably 
shouldn't  marry  anyway.  But  at  present 
it  has  multitudes  of  young  folks  living  on 
fingernails,  shredded  timetables  and  love. 
More  people — mostly  servicemen  and 
their  girls — are  trying  to  get  married  in  a 
hurry  than  ever  before.  A  month  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  America  had  an  increase 
of  150  "o  in  marriages.  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, jumped  290%.  In  1939,  New  York 
issued  62.288  licenses,  and  appears  to  be 
about  to  top  the  90,000  mark  for  1943. 

Three  factors  have  made  New  York  a 
wartime  Reno  in  reverse.  It  is  an  im- 
portant port  of  embarkation,  a  large  na- 
val center,  and  is  easily  reached  from  any 
point  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  offers  a 
last  chance  for  thousands  to  marry  before 
going  overseas. 

On  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  the  City 
Hall  area  is  blurred  with  running  soldiers, 
sailors  and  girls  hunting  the  license  bu- 
reau, floral  shops,  ministers,  blood-testing 
laboratories  and  the  Legal  Aid  Society. 
None  of  them  knows  beforehand  how  to 
get  married. 

Often  the  boy's  leave  comes  so  unex- 
pectedly that  he  has  only  time  to  wire  the 
girl  to  meet  him  in  New  York  if  she  wants 
to  get  hitched.  Many  either  find  out  the 
requirements  too  late  to  get  married  or 
are  so  exhausted  from  the  chase  that  they 
don't  know  whether  it  is  worth  it. 

Brides  Come  Pouring  In 

Somehow  the  story  has  spread  among 
soldiers  and  sailors  that  you  can  get  mar- 
ried easily  in  New  York,  and  as  for  the 
law — "You  can  get  a  waiver."  So  girls 
pour  into  the  city  from  Missouri,  Utah, 
Virginia,  New  England  and  Texas.  Usu- 
ally they're  alone,  but  sometimes  with 
Mamma,  and  occasionally  with  the  whole 
darn'  family. 

In  most  cases,  the  girl  arrives  first,  waits 
anxiously  in  a  crowded  railroad  station 
until  her  husband-to-be  pulls  in.  Then 
they  set  out — often  still  carrying  their  bag- 
gage— to  find  out  where  you  get  in  line. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  problem  of  get- 
ting married:  There  are  thirteen  states 
(see  chart)  where  the  only  requirement  is 
a  license  and  a  girl.  There  are  three  places 
where  it  is  impossible  to  get  married  in  a 
hurry — Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Each  has  a  waiting 
period,  and  there  is  no  legal  provision  for 
waiving  these  so-called  "cooling-ofl["  tests. 
So  unless  you  are  willing  to  go  through  a 
three-day  marriage  procedure,  stay  away 
from  those  places. 

To  be  married  without  parental  consent, 
a  man  must  be  twenty-one  in  all  states 
except  Idaho.  Michigan,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  where  he  can  be  eighteen;  and 
in  New  Hampshire,  where  he  must  be 
twenty.  The  age  of  consent  for  girls  is  18 
years  in  all  states  except  the  following, 
where  the  age  is  twenty-one:  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Nebraska, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Wyo- 
ming. If  you  are  under  age,  bring  with 
you  written  parental  consent,  duly  no- 
tarized; and  if  you  look  under  age,  bring 
your  birth  certificate. 

Several  eminent  sociologists  have  said 


Regardless  of  haste,  servicemen  usually  find  time  to  get 
their  brides  corsages.  Gunner's  Mate  Carroll  Flynn  pins 
his  to  Virginia  Moran  whom  he  met  at  school  in  New 
York  City  four  years  ago.  Carroll  had  a  five-day  leave. 
They  wasted  one  day  deciding  to  marry,  another  finding 
out  how  it's  done,  and  ended  up,  with  us  as  witnesses 


A  British  8th  Army  paratrooper  is  married  to  a  ff 
works  for  the  Fighting  French  by  New  York's  Depu 
riage  Clerk  Murray  W.  Stand.  Mr.  Stand,  who  calb 
fice  a  "Grand  Hotel,"  marries  about  thirtj'  couple 
They're  all  in  a  hurry,  he  says,  and  eight  out  of  ten 
try  to  put  the  wedding  ring  on  the  bride's  middlf 


Cax  Greenbeig   of   Camden,    N.    J.,   and   Wave    Norma 
'ashington,  D.  C,  were  married  in  near-by  Brooklyn 


f  s  Mate  W.  H.  Dyer,  Jr.,  holds  Sue  Mitchell's  hand  while 
is  drawn  for  a  test.   Both  come  from  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Rev.  K.  Howard  Kerr  marries  Evah  J. 
Manhattan's  oldest  Methodist  church, 
elementary  school  before  entering  the 
James  which  were  filmed  in  Pineville. 
has  been  so  busy  she's  not  had  time  to 
a  Legal  Aid  Society  attorney  on  how 


Hobbs  and  Elmer  L.  Knisley,  both  of  Pineville,  Mo.,  in 
Old  John  Street.  Elmer  was  principal  of  the  Pineville 
Navy  and  appeared  as  an  extra  in  Belle  Starr  and  Jesse 
Evah  teaches  "all  the  grades"  at  near-by  Goodman  and 
see  either  picture.  Below,  they  receive  instructions  from 
to  have  the    court   waive    the    three-day   waiting   period 
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States    where   you    need 

only  a  license  and  a  girl 
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S.  C. 

Mary  Skinner  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  tells  Corp. 
Robert  Brainard  of  Arlington,  Mass.,  the  answers 
for  her  side  of  the  license  application.  He  is  sta- 
tioned in  Maryland  and  she  hopes  to  see  him  often 


French  sailor  Marthy  Zulauf  met  Swiss-born  Marcel 
Chatelet  three  months  ago  when  his  ship  pulled  into 
New  York  for  repairs.  Love  conquered  the  language 
difficulties  and  they  conquered  the  license  bureau 


Rose  Pillock  (at  the  right)  can  hardly  believe  that 
she  has  just  become  Mrs.  Saul  Cohen.  This  was  a 
"double,"  a  marriage  in  which  couples  who  meet  for 
the  first  time  become  witnesses  for  one  another 


that  the  cycle  ul  getting  acquainted,  fall- 
ing in  love,  getting  married — once  a  mat- 
ter of  months  or  years — has  been  cut  by 
the  war  to  a  period  of  days  and  weeks. 
Our  own  observations  at  New  York's 
Manhattan  bureau  were  quite  the  opposite. 
However,  we  may  be  prejudiced,  for  we 
were  inevitably  drawn  into  the  swirl  of 
nuptials  and  ended  up  as  best  man  and 
bridesmaid  six  times. 

We  found  only  one  case  where  the 
couple  had  not  known  each  other  for 
over  six  months.  Many  were  long-time 
sweethearts  who  had  decided  to  marry 
anywhere  from  three  months  to  three 
years  ago.  The  youngest  couple  we  talked 
to  were  Merchant  Seaman  Karl  Gurschick 
and  Evelyn  Wilbur,  both  eighteen  and 
from  Rumford,  Maine.  They  had  been 
"steadies"  for  the  last  two  years  and  de- 
cided to  get  married — "Oh,  a  long  time 
ago,"  Evelyn  said. 

The  only  time  most  of  these  newly- 
weds  will  see  each  other  will  be  on  an 
occasional  leave.  Many  were  going  over- 
seas immediately.  •  The  girls  showed  no 
squeamishness  about  waiting.  But  they 
hope  and  pray  we'll  win  the  war  tomor- 
row. 

Short  Cuts  to  the  Altar 

Getting  married  in  New  York  is  not  the 

cinch  the  Army-Navy  rumor  makes  it. 
The  state  requires  a  blood  test,  a  doctor's 
certificate,  and  a  cooling-off  period, 
which  consists  of  waiting  until  your  blood 
test  is  72  hours  old. 

Assuming  you  are  camped  a  million 
miles  away  from  your  One  and  Only,  the 
easiest  way  to  surmount  these  barriers 
and  be  married  calmly,  coolly  and  with 
dignity,  is  to  write  the  Department  of 
Health,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  "serological 
forms."  When  they  arrive,  you  send  one 
to  your  little  rosebud.  Then  each  of  you 
goes  to  your  doctor,  has  the  blood  test 
made  and  reported  on  these  forms.  If 
both  of  you  have  this  done  a  week  before 
arriving  in  New  York,  your  blood  test 
will  be  72  hours  old,  and — bingo! — you 
can  become  Mr.  and  Mrs.  immediately. 

However,  you  shouldn't  have  the  test 
made  more  than  30  days  before  you  get 
the  license.  The  law  nixes  any  serological 
report  over  30  days  old. 

Failure  to  have  these  tests  made  be- 
fore arriving  in  New  York  has  made  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  the  Dan  Cupid  of  Man- 
hattan. Advice  on  how  to  get  married  was 
never  intended  to  be  one  of  the  society's 
functions.  But  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  a 
soldier  appealed  to  its  office  at  1 1  Park 
Place,  near  City  Hall,  for  help  in  drawing 
up  a  petition  to  the  New  York  Supreme 


Court   asking  that   the  72-hour  uji 
period  be  waived. 

The  society  went  to  bat  and  it  h.i^  > 
batting  ever  since.    Mrs.  Fay  Van  \ 
oner,  whose  primary  job  is  raising  ii 
for  the  society,  was  so  appalled  b\ , 
sight  of  helpless  out-of-towners 
precious  three-day  honeymoons  w.  ■_. 
ing  labs  and  ministers,  that  she  got  i 
complete  file  of  all  the  labs  and  the 
each  requires  to  make  a  blood  test. 
has   another   file    of   ministers   who 
marry    you    immediately.     They   inc 
every  faith,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  oi 
quest  from  a  soldier  and  girl  from  I 
she  proudly  produced  a  Mormon  bis 

Frankly  a  sentimentalist  because 
was  a  World  War  I  bride,  Mrs.  Van  > 
oner  was  so  touched  by  the  first  ha 
couples  she  saw  that  she  bought  a 
fruitcake,  sprayed  it  with  her  husbi 
best  brandy  and  handed  it  out,  piec 
piece,  to  amazed  and  delighted  br 
in-a-moment.  This  gesture,  however, 
to  be  discontinued  because  the  crt 
grew  too  large,  and  Mr.  Van  Wagonei 
growing  apprehensive  about  his  bn 
But  the  spirit  remains  and  service  coi 
get  priority  over  other  matters  in  th 
ciety's  offices. 

If  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  have 
blood  test  made  before  coming  to 
York,  you  should  hustle  off  to  a  lab 
arrival.  The  Legal  Aid  Society  wil 
rect  you  by  telephone.  The  Army-l 
laboratories  at  90  Church  Street  mak 
test  for  service  couples  without  ch 
but  it  takes  at  least  a  day  to  get  th 
suits. 

Once  you  have  the  blood  test,  you 
ply  go  to  the  Municipal  Building  (not 
Hall)  and  you  get  a  license  pronto. 
ever,  you  still  have  to  wait  until  you 
is  72  hours  old  before  the  ceremony 
be  performed.  This  is  where  the  w 
comes  in. 

The  law  states  that  a  waiver  trn 
granted  if  the  waiting  period  wor 
"great  hardship"  in  the  opinion  o 
New  York  Supreme  Court.  The 
Aid  Society  draws  up  petitions  tc 
court  for  waivers,  mostly  in  casc- 
a  soldier  has  only  a  week-end  pa^i.  , 
sailor  is  apt  to  be  called  back  to  his* 
at  any  moment,  or  a  serviceman  ha  k 
cided  to  marry  toward  the  end  o'h 
leave.  There  is  no  charge  for  petition  a 
waivers.  , 

Four  Dollars'  Worth  of  HeaveiU 

The  marriage  license  fee  is  $2  an  fe 
fee  for  a  civil  ceremony   by  the  § 
jovial  marriage  bureau  deputy,  M  ; 
W.  Stand,  is  also  S2.  If  either  party  § 
der  21,  however,  they  cannot  be  m; 
in    the   Municipal   Building.     Mr. 
(who  gets  post  cards  from  hundreds  i 
couples  he  has  married,  saying  thai 
are  happy)  performs  the  simple  cere 
in  two  minutes  flat  in  a  little  room 
cent  to  the  marriage  bureau. 

Mr.  Stand  accept  no  gratuiti« 
gifts.  When  they  are  offered,  he  pa 
couple  on  the  back  and  says  wisely, 
it  in  War  Bonds." 

From  a  countrywide  point  of  vie^ 
best  thing  that  can  be  said  for  ma 
laws  is  that  they  are  an  enduring 
ment  for  the  abolition  of  States'  i 
They  are  an  impressively  contrad 
patchwork  of  red  tape,  racket,  trac 
crackpottery  and  sheer  orneriness 
only  similarity  among  them  is  thai 
are  laws.  None  of  the  clauses  on  « 
is  the  same.  Nearly  every  state  has 
ferent  waiting  period.  Some  insi 
resident  doctors  getting  the  blo( 
business. 

Civil  ceremonies  are  forbiddt 
Maryland,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Ken" 
and  West  Virginia,  whose  legislato 
parently  feared  having  a  flock  of  old 
on  their  hands,  refuses  to  grant  a  1 
to  a  girl  from  another  state. 

1 
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Uclcomc  in  peace... 
more  nelcome  in  narnvrk 


MANAGERS  and  personnel  directors  will 
tell  you  that  regular  rest'pauses 
plus  the  refreshment  of  ice'cold  Coca-Cola 
increase  contentment  in  their  plants.  Thus 
production  is  increased.  A  pause  for  Coca-Cola  is  a  little  thing  in 
itself,  but  it's  one  of  those  little  things  that  brightens  a  busy  day. 

You  might  think  it  strange  that  workers  have  such  a  welcome 
for  a  5i  soft  drink.  But  Coca-Cola  has  something  all  its  own 
in  goodness.  Made  with  a  finished  art,  it  has  taste  that  always 
pleases.  And  more  than  just  quenching  thirst,  it  brings  a 
happy  after-sense  of  complete  refreshment.  The  only  thing 
like  Coca-Cola  is  Coca-Cola,  itself. 


Letters  from  plant  mana^gers  from  coast  to  coast  emphasize 
that  the  little  moment  for  an  ice-cold  Coca-Cola  means 
a  lot  to  workers  in  war  plants.  It's  a  refreshing  moment 
on  the  sunny  side  of  things  ...  a  way  to  turn  to  refresh- 
ment without  turning  from  work. 
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A  breathing  spell,  a  rest-pause  and  ice-cold  Ckxa-Cola. 
Contentment  comes  when  you  connect  with  a  Coke. 


Hard  work,  rush  work,  hot  work. 
Wouldn't  you,  yourself,  welcome  a 
frosty  bottle  of  Coca'Cola  when  it  came 
your  time  to  pause?  Who  wouldn't. 
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DeJicious  and 
Refreshing 


The  best  tV  ■"*« 

is  always  the  better  buyr 


iOV  CAN^T 
3SCAPE 


FAITH  BALDWIN 

TBATEO      BT     JOHN      HOLMQREN 


idStory  Thus  Far: 

>AGED  to  Linda  Wheaton,  in  the  little 
Iw  England  town  of  Benfield,  Rix  Ander- 
I  IS  away  with  her  best  friend — "Peg"  Reyn- 
s-ind  marries  her. 

t  good  people  of  Benfield  are  kind,  sympa- 
d  But,  realizing  that  her  salvation  lies  in 
dvork,  Linda  goes  to  New  York  City, 
•r  "Tony"  Dennison,  a  young  lawyer  whom 

ows  slightly,  helps  her  to  get  a  job  with 
1/  firm  by  which  he  is  employed. 
i  on  time  later  Tony  is  promoted — made  a 
K  partner ;  and  Linda,  a  capable  girl,  be- 
ll, the  secretary  of  Andrew  Powell,  one  of 

5(  powerful  figures  in  the  firm.  .  .  .  Tony 
I  Ne  with  Nelda  Heron,  daughter  of  one  of 

m's  wealthy  clients.  He  takes  Linda  to 
ii;ti|cut,  for  a  week  end  with  the  Herons. 
i  ere,  among  the  guests,  she  meets — Rix  and 
i  'o  her  amazement,  she  sees  that  Rix  and 
Id  are  deeply  interested  in  each  other! 
'(feels  sure  that  Rix  is  hoping  to  get  rid  of 
,  divorce,  so  that  he  can  marry  the  beauti- 
illda  Heron.  In  need  of  a  confidant,  Peg 
s  n  Linda ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  long, 
jtalk,  she  predicts  that  Nelda  will  marry 
r-and  see  as  much  as  she  can  of  Rix,  on  the 
i.^inda  wonders  if,  somehow,  she  can  save 

e  week-ending  again  at  the  Herons',  Linda 
Mr  first  chance  to  do  something.   It  comes, 

I  lance,  when  she  sees  Rix  embracing  and 

Nelda,  and  overhears  an  extremely  com- 
ing conversation.    She  seizes  it — goes  to 

k  tells  her  what  she  has  learned,  warns  her 
get  involved  with  Rix. 

Jfa  has  been  wondering  if  Tom  Yorke — a 

partner  in  Tony's  firm — who  is  in  love 

inda — has  much  of  a  chance  with  Rix's 

fianc^.     Now   she   feels   sure   that   he 

she  feels  sure  that  Linda  is  in  love  with 

ItjTony  or  Rix. 

^  listens  impatiently  to  what  Linda  has  to 
iien  she  says  that  she  will  strongly  deny 
arges  that  are  brought  against  her.   She  is 

nion  carrying  out  her  plans — to  use  both 
d  Tony  as  her  fancy  may  dictate. 

.:  a  knows  that  further  talk  is  useless.   She 

s  lat  she  is  leaving — by  train,  in  the  mom- 

'  u  can  do  as  you  please,"  Nelda  flings  at 

I  ^ 

-DA  closed  the  door.  She  was  out  in 

j  the  corridor  and  now  she  was  shak- 

J  ing  again.   She  was  sick  with  frus- 

vn  and  fatigue.  What  a  fool  she  had 

!  to  think  Nelda  would  listen  to  her, 

I I  not  plot  and  plan  to  twist  the  situa- 
co  her  own  advantage!  That's  what 
efor  meddling,  she  told  herself,  going 
i  to  her  own  room  and  locking  her- 
f  1.  The  old  Girl  Scout  instinct.  The 
3  deed.  A  fine  deed  that  turned  out 
b 

11,  this  was  the  end  of  her  acquaint- 
-  with    the    sacrosanct    Herons,    she 
>  ht.    She  was  dead  tired  but  corn- 
wide  awake.  She  took  out  her  suit- 
ad  began  to  pack.  She  would  get  up 
ring,  do  the  necessary  tipping,  and 

■  le  butler  to  call  a  taxi  for  her,  saying 
:  idn't  wish  to  disturb  Miss  Heron  or 

■  arents  at  that  hour.  She  would  leave 
:  sual  apologetic  note,  saying  she  had 
4in  urgent  telephone  call  and  must 
n  at  once  to  town.  No  one  was  hkely 

ii^k  on  the  excuse — certainly  Nelda 
"in't. 

^11,  where  was  she?  -Just  where  she 
"Oefore,  or  a  couple  of  miles  in  the 
''  Nelda  wouldn't  stop  seeing  Rix;  she 
>d  marry  Tony;  she  would  do  as 
sjleased.  She  had  said  so.  And  now  she 


knew  all  about  Rix  and  Linda  and  Peg, 
and  didn't  care.  The  knowledge  merely 
provided  her  with  a  weapon.  Linda  could 
imagine  vividly  all  Nelda  would  or  could 
say  to  Tony  .  .  .  not  in  her  own  defense, 
which  would  be  unnecessary,  but  to  dis- 
credit Linda  in  his  eyes,  to  make  it  very 
plausible  why  the  Herons  no  longer  asked 
Tony's  little  friend,  Mr.  Powell's  secretary, 
to  their  various  houses  .  .  . 

And  the  stupid  part,  thought  Linda, 
cramming  clothes  recklessly  into  the  suit- 
case, is  that  I  was  trying  to  help  Tony  .  .  . 
trying  to  save  him,  if  I  could,  from  being 
hurt.  Perhaps  this  will  teach  me  to  mind 
my  own  business,  as  Nelda,  and  Rix  be- 
fore her,  suggested. 

She  went  to  bed  and  lay  sleepless.  There 
was  not  much  left  of  that  miserable  Satur- 
day night.  When  it  grew  light  she  rose 
and  dressed  and  when  she  thought  the 
servants  would  be  stirring,  she  rang.  An 
astonished  and  rather  reproachful  maid 
knocked  at  her  door  and  Linda  told  her  to 
come  in.  She  explained,  smiling,  "I'm  so 
sorry  .  .  .  but  I  learned  late  last  night  that 
I  had  to  return  to  town  on  the  first  train.  1 
wonder  if  I  could  get  a  taxi?  I  don't 
want  to  disturb  anyone.  .  .  .  I'll  leave  a 
note  for  Miss  Heron.  But  if  you  could 
get  me  a  timetable  .  .  .  ?" 

She  put  a  bill  in  the  maid's  hand  and  the 
girl  brightened  to  attention.  She  said,  "I'll 
ask  Blower."  (Blower,  it  appeared,  was 
the  butler.  A  wonderful  name,  thought 
Linda  abstractedly.)  "He  has  a  timetable. 
And  I'll  bring  you  your  coffee  at  once, 
miss,"  she  added. 

Linda  said  hastily  that  coffee  was  not 
necessary.  But  the  girl  hurried  away  and 
presently  returned  with  a  tray,  coffee, 
orange  juice,  toast,  marmalade  and  the 
timetable.    "Blower  says,"  she  reported, 


"that  there  isn't  a  train  Sunday  morning. 
The  early  one  runs  on  weekdays.  It's 
seven  something." 

Linda's  heart  sank.  "Thanks,"  she  said. 
"I'll  see  if  I  can  get  a  taxi  to  take  me  into 
town." 

It  would  cost  a  fortune,  she  thought,  if 
she  could  get  someone  to  drive  her,  and 
even  that  wasn't  certain. 

She  heard  a  telephone  ring  as  she  sat 
there  on  a  chair  by  the  window  and  drank 
the  coffee.  She  thought:  Tom — I  could  call 
him  and  ask  him  if  he'd  drive  me  up  at 
once.  He  probably  has  all  sorts  of  plans 
for  today  but  he'd  drop  them  and  drive  me 
in,  I'm  sure.  But  I  don't  want  to  ask  him. 

It  would  be  a  last  resort.  She  couldn't 
stay  here.  She  had  to  get  away,  she  couldn't 
remain  under  the  same  roof  with  Nelda 
another  hour,  under  the  obligation  of 
Heron  hospitality.  Even  the  coffee  seemed 
bitter.  She  thought:  If  I  can't  get  a  taxi  to 
take  me  in,  I'll  have  to  call  Tom  and  tell 
him  it's  life  or  death. 

SHE  heard  Blower  come  upstairs  and 
knock  at  a  door.  You  couldn't  mistake 
the  stately  footsteps.  She  heard  a  man's 
sleepy  voice  answering.  Rix.  The  tele- 
phone call  was  for  Rix.  A  little  later,  she 
heard  him  go  down  the  hall. 

She  rose,  went  to  a  mirror  and  pulled 
her  little  hat  over  one  bright  blue  eye. 
She  sat  down  at  the  desk  and  wrote  the 
note  to  Nelda:  the  so-sorry- but-called- 
away  note  which  the  elder  Herons,  which 
Tony  and  Rix  or  anyone  literate,  could 
read  without  speculation.  She  addressed 
and  sealed  it,  and  put  it  in  her  handbag. 
She  would  give  it  to  Blower. . .  .  When  Rix 
had  finished  talking,  when  she  heard  him 
come  upstairs  and  go  into  his  room  and 
shut  the  door,  she  would  take  her  suitcase 


Rix  had  no  eyes  for  Nelda.  She  piit 
her  hand  on  his  arm.  "But  you  must 
have  some  breakfast.  You  can't  go 
like  this "  Rix  wasn't  listening 


and  go  downstairs  and  ask  to  use  the 
telephone,  to  call,  first  a  taxi  and  then,  if 
necessary,  Tom. 

She  heard  Rix  return;  his  hurrying 
feet  did  not  stop  at  his  door,  but  passed  on 
and  stopped  at  hers,  and  he  knocked. 
"Linda,"  he  called,  "let  me  in  .  .  ." 

Startled,  Linda  opened  the  door.  Rix 
stood  there,  a  bathrobe  flung  over  his  pa- 
jamas, his  dark  hair  tousled,  his  face  very 
white.  He  said,  "You're  dressed  . . .  Good," 
as  if  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  her  be- 
ing ready  to  leave  this  house,  at  this  hour 
in  the  morning.   "It's  Peg,"  he  said,  "I — " 

He  shook,  and  Linda  put  her  hand  on 
his  arm.  She  warned,  "You'll  waken  every- 
one, Rix.  Come  in,  sit  down.  Tell  me 
what  has  happened.  What  about  Peg?" 

"They  called  me  up,"  he  said,  "from 
Westchester.  The  Weldons,  that  is,  Peg's 
friends,  with  whom  she  was  spending  the 
week  end.  It  seems  that  she  went  to  bed 
early  last  night,  said  she  didn't  feel  well 
and  Gwen  Weldon  went  in  her  room  just 
a  few  minutes  ago  to  see  how  she  was. 
They'd  heard  her  crying  earher  .  .  .  last 
night  sometime,  but  she  wouldn't  let 
Gwen  in  then.  .  .  .  Anyway,  she  isn't  there. 
The  bed  hasn't  been  slept  in.  Sometime 
in  the  night  she'd  gone.  They  said  they 
went  to  bed  early,  about  eleven.  Peg  had 
gone  up  about  nine.  Gwen  said  it  was 
about  eleven  when  they  heard  her  crying 
and  knocked.  Peg  said  to  go  away,  she  was 
all  right.  But  sometime  after  that — after 
they  were  asleep,  she  left.  She  dressed  and 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Colonel  Jiro  Saito,  advance  agent  for  the  Japanese  empire.   He  is  the  Jap  army's 
I  ne-man    fifth    column    and,    ominously,    an    expert    on    American    psychology 


laving  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  infiltration  of  French  Indo-China,  Colonel 
aito  greets  members  of  the  Japanese  mission  who  arrived  to  direct  the  occupation 


PRESS    ASSOCIATION,    INC. 
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GENTLEMAN 
OF  JAPAN 

BY  CLARK  LEE 


Jiro  Saito  is  a  shy  little  man  who  left 
a  ten-year  trail  of  hlood  and  disaster 
wherever  he  went  in  Asia — a  specialist 
in  treachery,  whose  achievements  have 
made  him  Japan's  indispensable  man 


IF  YOU  should  twirl  the  short-wave 
dials  of  your  radio  one  of  these 
nights  and  hear  an  announcer  say: 
"This  is  Colonel  Jiro  Saito  of  the  Im- 
perial Japanese  army,  speaking  from  Ma- 
nila," listen  carefully! 

The  voice  will  be  that  of  Japan's  ace 
undercover  man,  a  man  you  should  know 
if  you  are  to  understand  how  the  Tokyo 
war  lords  operate,  how  they  are  using 
every  possible  weapon  in  their  bid  for 
world  conquest — trickery  as  well  as 
troops;  propaganda,  bribery,  fifth  column- 
ism  and  intrigue  as  well  as  submarines  and 
airplanes. 

And  more  important,  it  will  be  Jiro 
Saito  or  somebody  very  much  hke  him 
whom  the  Japs  will  call  on  when  they  are 
eventually  forced  to  cry  "uncle"  to  Uncle 
Sam.  The  Japs  don't  expect  to  win  their 
war  to  conquer  the  world  all  at  once. 
What  they  want  now  in  the  Pacific  is  a 
stalemate  and  a  negotiated  peace  that  will 
let  them  keep  part  of  what  they  have  taken 
and  give  them  time  to  prepare  for  the  next 
step  toward  world  mastery. 

When  the  situation  looks  ripe,  they  will 
in  all  probabiUty  "depose"  the  militarists, 
put  in  a  "conservative"  cabinet  of  busi- 
nessmen and  one-time  friends  of  America. 
They  will  produce  men  like  Jiro  Saito  to 
plead  their  case,  shy,  soft-spoken,  "so- 
sorry-for-you"  fellows,  who  will  attempt 
to  convince  the  United  States  that  it  was 
all  a  mistake  and  let's  be  friends  again. 

Wlien  you  listen  to  Jiro  Saito's  smooth, 
cultivated  voice,  speaking  in  grammati- 
cally perfect  English  with  just  an  occa- 
sional suggestion  of  Honolulu  "pidgin," 
you  will  be  hearing  a  man  who  exemplifies 
Japanese  deceit.  Saito  is  a  medium-sized, 
rotund  man  of  48,  with  powerful  neck 
and  shoulders  and  with  hair  trimmed 
close  to  his  broad  pate  in  traditional  Japa- 
nese army  style.  He  looks  like  a  typical 
Jap  but  doesn't  act  like  one.  He  spent  his 
early  years  in  Honolulu  and  he  can  still 
beat  out  a  mean  hck  on  a  banjo  or  guitar. 
He  knows  all  the  words  of  Swanee 
River  and  Old  Black  Joe  and  Swing  Low, 
Sweet  Chariot,  and  he  sings  them  in  a 
strong,  schooled  tenor.  He  can  wisecrack 
in  American  slang,  and  in  German  and 
French,  for  that  matter. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  sword  rattler 
or  swashbuckler  about  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  extremely  shy.  Meeting  him 
in  peacetime,  you  would  have  thought  him 
a  nice,  pleasant  character,  totally  unUke 
the  average  run  of  Jap  army  officer. 

But  Saito  has  started  two  wars  and 
stopped  one.  In  his  wake,  there  has  al- 
ways been  a  trail  of  bloodshed  and  trag- 
edy. He  was — and  undoubtedly  still  is 
— the  Japanese  army's  first  expert  on 
American  psychology,  its  star  secret  agent 
and  a  one-man  fifth  column. 

You  can  scarcely  stick  a  pin  anywhere 
in  the  map  of  Asia  without  touching  a 
region  that  has  felt  Saito's  influence;  and 
for  the  past  decade  and  longer,  a  large 


Hi 

iile 


part  of  Asia  has  been  bathed  in  bli 
Even  so,  there  is  no  blood  on  Saito's 
pudgy  hands.  He  always  gets  out 
place  before  the  shooting  and  boml 
start,  or  he  goes  in  after  they  have  stop 
Indeed,  in  nearly  thirty  years  in  the 
fitting  khaki  of  the  Imperial  army,  he 
never  plunged  his  sword  into  one  of 
emperor's  enemies,  never  heard  a 
fired  except  on  maneuvers,  never  d 
manded  troops  in  the  field. 

Because  of  Mukden — because  of 
words  spoken  by  genial  Jiro  Saito — ^Ai 
ican  boys  are  dying  today  in  the  j 
of  New  Guinea  and  the  skies  over  Eur, 
and  thousands  and  thousands  more 
die  before  we  raise  our  flag  oyer  I 
hito's  bombed  and  ruined  Imperial  pal 

The  Mukden  "incident"  that  led 
Japanese  seizure  of  Manchuria  ekj  I'jl 
years  ago,  was  Saito's  introduction  to 
fast  and  dangerous  game  of  the  Jap 
lords.  It  was  his  first  taste  of  big-i 
intrigue,  and  he  took  to  intrigue  i 
hungry  Jap  prisoner  takes  to  a  big  I 
of  rice.    In  the  next  ten  years,  Saito 


m 


very  busy  perfecting  himself  in  his  pre 
sion,  which  he  always  described  as  "i 
tary  intelligence"  but  which  was  concei 
chiefly  with  espionage,  double-dea 
plotting  of  "incidents,"  purchasing  C 
ling  loyalty,  sponsoring  antiwhite  ( 
paigns,  and  undercover  work  in  gea 


die 
lest 


Mastermind  at  Work 


Lo 

iless 


itaii 


The  colonel's  business  was  done  iO! 
little  restaurants  and  geisha  houses 
singsong   girl   establishments   of   IW  ^^ 
and  Manchuh  and  Peiping;  in  Naoife 
and  Hanoi  and  Bangkok.   In  quiet  i 
rooms,  he  met  the  trigger  men  who  cai 
out  his  orders  and  the  pay-off  man  i  fn^^ 
purchased   somebody's   allegiance  w. 
lence.   The  newspapers  and  radio  sel  "^ 
mention  Saito,  but  the  generals  know 
well  and  know  how  to  use  his  very  spi 
talents. 

So  important  were  those  talents, 
when  the  Imperial  general  staff  mad 
plans  for  the  conquest  of  Asia  and 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  they  hned  up  ; 
forces  about  hke  this: 

Singapore:  Eight  divisions  under  I 
tenant  General  Yamashita. 

Philippines:  Lieutenant  Gen 
Homma  and  200,000  troops. 

Java:  Three  aircraft  carriers,  a  St 
naval  surface  force,  and  1 50,000  men. 

Wake  Island:  Two  carriers,  a  CT 
division  and  10,000  naval  landing  I 
troops 

Thailand  (ex-Siam):  Colonel  Jiro  S 

Thanks  to  the  spadework  he  had  < 
years  earlier,  Saito  wrapped  up  Thai  tm 
in  a  neat  Uttle  package  and  deliven  '•% 
to  Tokyo  intact,  thereby  making  it 
sible  for  Hirohito's  soldiers  to  breez  I 
through  that  important  chunk  of  U 
eastern  Asia  and  grab  Burma  in  Si  ISsee 
(Continued  on  page  11)        'srt( 
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The 

ittle  steel  trap 

that  fooled 

the  Japs 


1  saboteurs  pulled  a  stunt  in  the  Philippines  that 
dd  have  had  tragic  consequences — if  it  had 
ked. 

hey  poured  melted  wax  into  our  supply  of  100- 
:  me  gas,  hoping  our  engines  would  go  dead  . . . 
imanently. 

^ile  under  Jap  cross-fire,  engines  of  our  PT 
:  ts  stopped.  Inspection  showed  the  filters  clogged 
n  wax.  They  had  to  clean  the  wax  out  every 
r.  But  the  point  is,  that  the  filters  stopped  the 
from  getting  into  the  motors!  If  they  hadn't, 
e'd  have  been  no  "eggshell"  exploits. 

le  wire  the  filter  is  made  of  is  a  development  of 
Steel . . .  stainless  steel  wire  finer  than  htunan 
so  thin  that  it  takes  twenty  miles  of  it  to 

:e  a  poimd ! 

jch  developments  from  the  174  laboratories  of 
Steel  are  helping  to  make  otu:  armed  forces 
)e8t  equipped  in  the  world. 

Look  for  steel  marvels  after  the  war 

nless  steel  is  now  limited  to  war  materials.  But 
the  war,  you  will  have  everything  from  stoves 
3reens,  from  furniture  to  refrigerators,  sharing 
le  advantages  of  war-improved  steels  .  .  .  not 
stainless,  but  many  other  steels,  too.  These  bet- 
teels  will  make  the  tJ-SS  Label  more  signifi- 
than  ever  on  the  post-war  things  you  will  buy. 


/«»«  >14f£^a4 


BUY  WAR  BONDS  EVERY  PAYDAY 

The  money  you  loan  builds  America's  war  strength. 
Yours  again  to  spend  !n  years  to  come . . .  for  new 
comforts,  products  of  steel,  things  for  better  living. 


UCAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY  •  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COM- 
BOYLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  CARNEGIE-ILUNOIS 
CORPORATION  •  COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY  •  CYCLONE 
E  DIVISION  •  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  &  DRY  DOCK  COM- 
•  NATIONAL  TUBE  COMPANY  •  OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
ESSEE  COAL.  IRON  &  RAILROAD  COMPANY  •  TUBULAR 
If  STEEL  CORPORATION  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT 
ANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNIVER- 
kTLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY    •    VIRGINIA  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
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UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 
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'  *  i««  pexte*  ,     streets  ot 


IITTLE  Georgie  Stirnweiss  drove  a 
baseball  through  the  parlor  window 
,J  of  a  house  near  Westchester  Square 
one  July  afternoon.  His  feet  quickly 
pumped  space  between  himself  and  the 
scene  of  his  crime.  He  pivoted  around  a 
corner,  plump  into  the  arms  of  a  blue- 
coated  officer  of  the  law. 

Patrolman  Andy  Stirnweiss  wiped  sweat 
from  his  son's  face  as  an  excited  woman 
ran  toward  him.  "Arrest  that  boy!"  she 
gasped.  "My  windov — it'll  cost  me  ten 
dollars  to  fix  it!" 

"I'll   take  care  of  this  case,  ma'am." 


Andy  drew  a  billfold  from  his  poc 

"You  mean — you're  paying?"  the  iaJ 
ished  woman  exclaimed.  ] 

Andy  nodded. 

"Well,  he  certainly  ought  to 
spanked." 

But  Georgie  wasn't  spanked.  A 
loved  baseball,  too. 

Fourteen  years  have  passed  and  Gci 
Stirnweiss  is  still  playing  ball.  This  soi 
a  cop  is  a  big-leaguer  now,  a  wing-foi 
rookie  who  has  risen  metcorically  ( 
the  bushes  to  Yankee  Stadium  in  three 
sons.  Stealing  did  it — wholesale  theft, 
ultramodern  record  of  73  stolen  b; 
made  last  season  at  Newark,  is  utU' 
Not  since  the  heyday  of  Ty  Cobb  h. 
ballplayer  approached  that  astronon 
figure. 

When  this  New  York,  Bronx-ra 
youngster  got  his  growth,  he  went  Ic 
University  of  North  Carolina,  wher« 
was  a  round-the-calendar  athlete, 
new  classmates  nailed  "Snuffy"  on  I 
and  it  stuck.  Snuffy  called  signals 
the  Tarheels  football  varsity  in  his  so| 
more  year.  When  spring  rolled  aroi 
he  plunged  into  baseball  in  a  flurry  of 
hits,  stolen  bases,  and  double-play  m 
around  second  base. 

He  was  dressing  in  the  field  house  Sj 
April  afternoon  when  Paul  Krichell,  c 
scout  of  the  New  York  Yankees,  enU 
sat  on  a  stool  and  quietly  asked  Ge 
about  his  future  plans. 

"My  dad  would  like  me  to  be 
America  some  day,"  he  said. 

"You'll  crack  an  ankle  or  bash  a  I 
playing  football,"  Krichell  warned.  "I 
it,  and  you  can  sign  with  the  Yankef 
ganization  right  now."  He  placed  a  1 
on  the  boy's  shoulder.  "Baseball's  a  { 
game,  George." 

Snuffy  Stirnweiss  shook  his  head;  "F. 
ball's  a  great  game,  too." 

Krichell  sighed:  "But  it's  great  U 
young — and  a  Yankee.  Well,  look  m, 
when  you  come  north  next  summer." 

Bad  News  from  Home 

Carolina  sports  fans  thought  of 
Stirnweiss  as  a  happy-go-lucky  yoi 
Behind  the  scenes,  however,  tragedyl 
casting  a  deepening  shadow.  One  eve 
the  telephone  rang  in  the  rooming  bk 
in  which  George  lived  in  Chapel  Hilli 
heard  Ma  Stirnweiss'  voice:  "Dad's* 
been  operated  on  for  appendicitis." 

"I'll  grab  the  next  train  home,"  3 
youth  said. 

"Don't  do  that,"  his  mother 
"Dad's  in  no  danger." 

But  months  of  illness  followed, 
very  day  George  was  graduated  froi 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Andy 
a  turn  for  the  worse. 

That  evening  Paul  Krichell  blott© 
ink  of  George's  signature  to  a  cor  ^ 
with  Norfolk,  Yankee  farm  team  c  '^ 
Piedmont  League.   Andy  Stirnweisi 
a  few  days  later. 

Twenty- year-old  George  wiped 
his  tears,  gritted  his  teeth.  He  was  he 
the  Stirnweiss  family  now,  sole  supp( 
his  mother  and  young  brother.  He  pli 
into  the  stern  business  of  playing  seo 
base  for  a  living.  His  own  healthH 
poor. 

Stabbing  pains  had  prevented 
from  playing  a  full  football  schedt 
'39.  Doctors  detected  a  chronic  sto 
ailment  (the  thing  that  later  caused  hi 
classification)  and  prescribed  a  di 
eggs,  milk  and  cream.  But  George  hi 
in  the  64  remaining  games  of  Nor 
season.  When  autumn  came,  his  faml 
Tarheel  star  won  him  a  contract  to  • 
the  Norfolk  Shamrocks,  pro  griddl] 
the  Dixie  League. 

The  football  season  ended.  SpriU; 
drawing  near.  From  Edward  G.  Bs 
ruler  of  the  far-flung  Yankee  ei 
George  received  a  summons  to  rep 
the  Yankees'  No.  1  minor-league 
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I'M  UOHTHtSS  — genteel 
in  social  appeal! 


VMfLAWOtl— the  key       ■. 

to  pleasure . . .  that's  me! 


I'M  RICHNESS  — /j&«  height 
of  mellow  delight! 


I'M  WW— the  base 
of"5's"  winning  grace! 


II 


THE  DOGHOUSE  FOR  TOUGHNESS!  "- 
I   SAY  THE  5  CROWNS 


Were  onto  t|iat  mongrel's  crude  tricks.. 
Our  whiskey  ^nd  toughness  don't  mix! 

One  sip  will  reveal 

The  5  Crown  appeal - 
Rich  smoothness  that  instantly  "clicks"! 


You'RE  handing  yourself  a  bouquet     * 
In  serving  FINE  5  Crown  today, 

Especially  since 

The  HOST  bottle  hints 
The  friendship  you  want  to  convey! 


GRAM'S   5   CROWN    BLENDED   WHISKEY.   86.8   PROOF.   60%    GRAIN    NEUTRAL   SPIRITS.   SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS    CORPORATION.   NEW   YORK 
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These  little  cubes 

So  shiny  and  blight 

...Turn  into  drinks 


I 


of  sheer  deligiiti 


iHESE  LITTLE  cu^ES  are  iced  Sanka  Coffee . . . 

Their  aim  in  life  is  to  make  you  a  most 
delicious  summer  drink— different  and  bel- 
ter than  any  iced  coffee  you  ever  drank— and 
ready  to  serve  whenever  you  feel  the  urgel 


^nd— being  cubes  made  of  Sanka— the 
iced  coffee  they  make  can't  get  on  your 
nerves,  can't  keep  you  up  nights.  Sanka 
Coffee  is  97%  caffein-free— it's  all  coffee,  real 
coffee— easy  on  the  palate  and  easy  on  the 
nerves. 

SANKA  COFFEE  is  always  fresh!  It's  one  of 
the  few  coffees  still  vacuum-packed! 


^^^E5~^Sr:^ 
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Wake  SAMVA  ^-. 

Purpose"  grind?      f  "^'^    A]I- 

f  espoon  of  Sanka  J  ™"'"^^'' 
(^  oz.)  of  water.  °"^  c"P 


':i:< 


Pour  your  freshly  m-j 
COFFEE   into   nn  ''®   '^^"A 
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Sanka  Coffee 


sleep  isn't  a  luxury;  it's  a  necessity. 
Drink  Sanka  and  sleep. 


BUY   U.   S. 

WAR   BONDS 
AND   STAMPS 


the  Newark  Bears  of  the  International 
League.  Paul  Krichell  had  said:  "It's 
great  to  be  young — and  a  Yankee." 
George  was  young — and  now  he  was  al- 
most a  Yankee.  For  Newark  is  only  forty- 
five  minutes  from  Yankee  Stadium,  in 
George's  home  borough  of  the  Bronx. 

One  March  morning,  Manager  Billy 
Meyers  ordered  bunting  practice  in  the 
Sebring  Park  where  the  Bears  trained.  He 
posted  George  at  second,  sent  Bill  John- 
son to  first.  As  the  pitcher  threw. the  ball 
plateward,  the  batter  faked  a  bunt,  George 
simultaneously  headed  for  third,  Johnson 
for  second.  George  made  the  bag  easily, 
but  Johnson  dived  into  second  just  as  the 
catcher's  throw  reached  that  base.  The 
play  was  repeated  again  and  again.  Each 
time,  the  catcher  made  the  longer  heave 
to  second;  each  tiine,  George  rode  un- 
molested into  third. 

"Why  not  try  to  throw  me  out  at  third?" 
George  asked  Meyers. 

"You're  too  fast,"  the  manager  replied. 
"If  you  only  had  confidence,  you  could 
steal  fifty  bases  a.yqar." 

The  words  sank  home.  Stirnweiss  had 
stolen  27  limes  in  1941,  not  exceptional 
for  a  runner  of  his  speed.  How  could  he 
steal  40,  maybe  50,  even  75  bases  a  year? 
How  could  he  become  Mr.  Speed  himself, 
the  all-time  base-stealing  champion? 

He  thumbed  through  record  books.  Ty 
Cobb  had  swiped  96  bases  back  in  1915;  in 
the  International  League,  Fritz  Maisel, 
third  baseman  of  the  Baltimore  Orioles, 
had  stolen  63  bags  in  1919.  Secretly  George 
Stirnweiss  set  for  himself  the  task  of  shat- 
tering Maisels  total  of  63. 

Yet,  two  weeks  after  the  first  league 
game,  he  had  not  stolen  a  single  base. 

Then,  against  the  Toronto  Leafs,  he 
shot  from  first  to  second  and  made  it. 
On  the  next  pitch,  he  lit  out  for  third — 
and  made  it  again. 

Day  after  day  he  began  to  race  around 
the  bases  while  catchers  vainly  tried 
to  throw  him  out  and  pitchers  wasted 
time  seeking  to  nab  him  off  first.  No  one 
paid  much  attention.  He  was  no  belly- 
whopping  slider  who  dived  sensationally 
mto  the  dust  on  his  stomach.  He  flung 
no  spikes  in  the  face  of  waiting  infielders; 
he  executed  no  gaudy  hook  sUdes  in  the 
dashing  manner  of  Tyrus  Raymond  Cobb. 
He  just  ran,  slid  and  the  umpire  spread  out 
two  hands  to  signal:  "You're  safe!" 

By  the  Fourth  of  July  he  had  surpassed 
his  own  27  steals.  On  July  20th,  he 
chalked  up  No.  39.  Fans  lifted  eyebrows; 
sports  writers  now  watched  Snuffy  closely. 
Newark's  ball  games  were  more  than 
mere  struggles  to  see  whether  the  Bears 
could  beat  their  opponents.  When  would 
Snuffy  steal?  Would  he  make  it?  And 
how?  What  was  his  trick? 

The  Game  He  Practically  Stole 

On  July  21st,  under  blazing  night  lights, 
the  Bears  faced  the  Montreal  Royals. 
Montreal  led  Newark  2  to  1,  as  George 
beat  out  a  bunt  in  the  ninth.  On  Ed  Al- 
bosta's  first  pitch  he  stole  second.  Albosta 
stood  on  the  mound,  ball  in  hand,  then 
threw  again  to  the  plate.  George  lammed 
for  third  and  again  was  safe.  A  fly  brought 
him  home  with  the  tying  run. 

Two  innings  later,  George  outran  a 
bounding  grounder  to  first.  On  the  next 
pitch,  he  sailed  for  second.  Albosta 
whirled  about,  flung  the  ball  wildly  to  the 
outfield.  George  pranced  over  the  plate 
with  the  winning  run.  It  was  a  typical 
Stirnweiss  game. 

Steal  followed  steal.  He'd  reach  first, 
edge  off  base,  eye  the  pitcher,  take  one 
step  and  then  go  into  high  gear.  No  one 
could  stop  him.  Was  he  doing  it  with 
mirrors? 

Baseball  writers  issued  an  ultimatum 
when  he  stole  his  60th  bag  and  had  been 
caught  only  five  times.  "Cobb  stole  96 
bases,"  they  pointed  out,  "but  he  was 
thrown  out  30  times  that  year.   How  on 


earth   are  you   getting  away  with  hi. 
way  robbery  in  broad  daylight?" 

"Well,  it's  this  way,"  George  Sti 
weiss  explained.  "I  spent  the  first  1 
weeks  of  this  season  studying  enemy  pit 
ers.  I  discovered  that  whenever  a  run 
reaches  first  base,  the  pitcher  chance^ 
position  on  the  mound.  When  he's  :, 
worried  about  the  runner,  he  grows  :r 
then  sets  himself  for  a  throw  to  i. 
That's  when  he  gives  himself  away." 

"But  how?" 

"Oh,  some  jerk  a  shoulder,  some  sli 
an  arm,  others  inch  a  foot  toward  fir 
He  laughed.    "I  just  know  how  to  r 
their  minds." 

On  the  night  of  August  6th,  the  Bi 
were  playing  Rochester;  he'd  stolen  . 
59th  base.  In  the  third  inning  he  swnn 
a  bad  ball,  then  returned  to  the  it, 
pain  written  on  his  face.  He  had  rippe 
rib  muscle. 

Neither  diathermic  machines,  massa; 
hot  oil  nor  liniment  could  repair  the  li 
For  five  days  he  champed  and  chai 
How  could  he  smash  the  record  if  he  di( 
play? 

In  desperation,  he  begged  Billy  M^. 
to  restore  him  to  the  line-up.   The  Bv 
were  far  in  the  league  lead.  "Okay,"  M 
ers  told  him,  "you  play  today." 

Although   his   side   was   still   sore,  . 
brought  his  total  of  steals  up  to  61  aga 
Jersey  City,  on  August  11th  and  12th 

Putting  Pitcher  Pete  On  a  Spot 

The  Bears  rode  to  Baltimore  the  i 
morning.  Twenty  years  before,  Baltiir  . 
had  been  the  home  of  a  superb  Or . 
team,  led  by  Lefty  Grove,  George  E;  ■ 
shaw.  Max  Bishop  and  Joe  Boley.  Tl ; 
baseman  of  that  club  had  been  F; 
Maisel,  and  Fritz  Maisel  sat  in  the  p  ? 
box  on  August  14,  1942,  as  Snuffy  St  • 
weiss  went  to  the  bat  in  the  third  inn 

Young  Pete  Center  stood  on  the  moi 
He  curved  a  ball,  then  poured  over  a  i 
strike.  Another  pitch  whipped  tow . 
the  plate.  Snuffy  lowered  his  bat,  pod 
a  bunt  toward  third,  clipped  seconds  a 
mad  lunge  toward  first.  He  arrived  in  t  e 
— the  throw  was  late. 

Perched  on  first,  he  keenly  watc  c 
Center.  Catcher  Harry  Brig^* 
crouched  to  give  the  sign.  Did  Sr; 
know  Center's  weakness?  Could  he  dc  ; 
the  precise  moment  when  the  young  ri  - 
hander  would  decide  whether  to  pitc!  c 
the  batter  or  th,row  toward  first?  Sn  ; 
daringly  took  a  wide  lead,  four  steps,  ; 
now  six.  Center  raised  his  arm,  then  i  c 
—toward  the  plate. 

Snuffy  was  off.  Like  greased  lighti  £ 
he  hit  the  dirt.  Brightman  held  the  ba  n 
his  catcher's  mitt.  Snuffy  had  made  it!  t 
had  all  but  tied  the  record!  The  fan  >f 
Baltimore  stood  on  their  seats  and  y(  i 
for  him  to  steal  base  No.  63. 

Brightman  tossed  the  ball  back  to  ( i- 
ter.  The  pitcher  concealed  it  against  is 
chest,  glanced  menacingly  over  his  sh  I- 
der.  To  his  amazement,  Snuffy  be  <: 
toward  third.  His  spikes  tore  into  the  g. 
The  stunned  pitcher  still  held  the  1 
Snuffy  had  made  it  again — No.  63.  '^ 
next  day,  against  Baltimore,  he  stole  3 
64,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season,  his  1  J' 
was  73.  He  was  the  International  Leag  5 
new  base-running  champion. 

Gray-haired  Maisel  visited  Georg  n 
the  clubhouse  after  the  game.  The  vet'  d 
offered  a  hand.  "You  don't  do  it  i 
your  legs,"  he  grinned.  "You  steal  b^ 
with  your  head.  ..." 

Billy  Meyers  handed  George  a  le  r 
"This'll  be  no  surprise,"  he  said.  It  " 
from  President  George  Weiss  of  the  Biis 

"I'm  happy  to  inform  you,"  Snuffy  i  ^ 
"that  you  have  been  sold  to  the  New  "^  >• 
Yankees,  to  report  for  spring  training  i^' 
year."  | 

Snuffy  sighed.   "Gosh,  it's  sure  graf' 
be  young — and  a  Yankee!" 
The  End 
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Seven  Sins 

Continued  from  page  20 


JThe  refusal  was  courteous  but  definite, 
jjd  Mr.  Finch,  his  peaked  cap  on  the  back 
ijhis  reddish-brown  hair,  accepted  it  with 
jgrin.  Had  Lord  Marcus  Hved  fully  in 
fe  conscious  world,  he  might  have  no- 
ijed  that  the  flag  was  down,  although  the 
lU  had  offered  his  services. 
South  Audley  Street  presented  few  evi- 
linces  of  habitation.  Taxis — even  pedes- 
i^ns — ^were  rare.  Presently  a  constable 
;  ode  up,  surveyed  Finch,  and  addressed 

['Waiting  for  somebody?" 
("Gent  phoned  from  Number  9A:  asked 
ip  to  wait  'ere.  Shan't  wait  much  longer, 
ipugh." 

;,"H'm,"  said  the  officer.  "9A— that's 
I^rd  Marcus  Amberdale's.  H'm!" 
jHe  passed  on,  the  squelch  of  his  wet 
:ies  dying  away  in  the  distance.  The 
rlind  of  a  closing  door,  a  few  minutes 
'ler,  seemed  to  decide  Finch's  next  move, 
■!f  he  put  his  flag  up,  moved  the  clutch 
id  slid  into  slow  movement.  He  was 
iertaken  by  a  short,  broad  figure — a  man 
■10  wore  a  square-pointed  wing  collar 
■^d  black  tie,  black  coat  and  gray  trousers, 
(jp  outfit  crowned  by  a  discreet  gray  hat. 
!  carefully  rolled  umbrella  and  suede 
jwes  completed  the  ensemble. 
i'Taxi,  sir?" 

"Yes."  The  man  opened  the  door  and 
jt  in.  "Gatacre  House." 
jThe  address  was  that  of  a  block  of 
ijartments,  presenting  to  the  world  a  flat, 

fish  fafade.    It   contained,   however, 
e  of  the  most  expensive  suites  in  Lon- 
,  although  many  of  them  were  now 
Iblet.    Paying   off   the   taximan.   Wake 
Iked  in. 

[Where  formerly  in  Gatacre  House  there 
Id  been  a  hall  porter  (with  top  hat)  and 
p  lift  attendants,  there  was  now  nobody; 
f  marble  atrium  sounded  a  note  of  echo- 
g  desolation,  which  was  odd,  perhaps 
irely  psychological,  for  all  the  flats,  in 
Ipt,  were  occupied.  The  elevators,  how- 
ler, had  been  equipped  for  the  conven- 
ijice  of  residents,  and  were  provided  with 
^mbered  buttons  each  corresponding  to 
jfloor.  Wake  stepped  into  that  on  the  left 
j  the  hall  and  pressed  a  button  numbered 
ur. 

!  Arrived  at  the  fourth  floor,  he  reciosed 
|e  elevator  gate  as  he  stepped  out  and 
foceeded  along  a  carpeted  corridor  to  a 

f'  or  numbered  32.   He  applied  a  gloved 
ger  to  the  bell  push  and  a  dim  buzzing 


sounded  from  within.  Otherwise,  the  long, 
shadowy  corridor  was  silent. 

Presently  a  man  opened  the  door  of 
No.  32.  He  wore  evening  dress,  and  at 
a  glance  one  might  have  been  undecided 
as  to  whether  he  was  a  superior  servant 
or  a  gentleman  dressed  for  dinner.  Clean- 
shaven and  sallow,  with  heavy,  flexible 
— one  might  almost  have  said,  rubber — 
features,  he  had  light  blue  dancing  eyes, 
heavy  dark  brows  and  close-cut  graying 
hair.  A  sardonic  smile,  conveying  an  im- 
pression that  he  found  most  people  ri- 
diculous, caused  a  dimple  to  appear  and 
disappear  upon  his  heavy  chin  in  a  queerly 
intriguing  way. 

"Hello,  Wake,"  he  said;  "you  are 
prompt."  And  his  accent  possessed  a  faint 
transatlantic  flavor. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Francis.  I  came  along  as 
soon  as  possible."  Wake  entered,  remov- 
ing his  black  hat  and  peeling  off  his  suede 
gloves. 

"We  might  as  well  go  down  right  away," 
said  Mr.  Francis. 

THE  rooms  through  which  he  led  Wake 
were  notable  for  a  luxury  which  was 
almost  magnificence;  even  the  kitchen, 
which  presently  they  reached,  although 
small,  was  exceptionally  equipped.  Mr. 
Francis,  for  all  his  heavy  build,  had  a  cat- 
like gait;  he  seemed  to  rest  his  weight  in 
walking  on  the  ball  of  his  foot  and  not 
on  the  heel.  Opening  a  door,  the  two  men 
stepped  out  onto  a  fire  ladder.  They  found 
themselves  on  one  side  of  a  narrow  court- 
yard, around  which  Gatacre  House  was 
built.  Descending  the  iron  steps,  they  en- 
tered a  flat  immediately  below  that  of  Mr. 
Francis,  by  means  of  a  door  which  also 
communicated  with  a  kitchen. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  muttered  Mr.  Fran- 
cis. 

Leaving  Wake  in  the  kitchen,  he  retired, 
but  was  absent  no  more  than  a  minute 
or  so. 

"All  clear."  he  reported.  "Mrs.  Des- 
tree  is  expecting  you." 

Again  he  led  the  way  with  that  feline 
stride,  along  a  corridor  closely  corre- 
sponding with  that  above,  to  a  door  at  the 
end,  upon  which  he  knocked. 

"Come  in,"  said  a  bell-like  voice. 

Wake,  who  seemed  suddenly  to  have  be- 
come far  less  composed,  entered  a  room, 
Mr.  Francis  holding  the  door  open,  which 
in   many  respects  might  have   reminded 


"And  here  is  the  line  you  ad  lib" 
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It  looks  different . . .  today 


. . .  but  he^s  still  the  same! 


J      r 


1820  was  the  year  Johnnie  Walker 
got  his  start  .  .  .  over  in  Scotland. 
Today  he's  just  as  smooth  and 
mellow  as  ever.  Still  the  same  old 
Johnnie  Walker... a  good  name  to 
have  on  the  tip  of  your  tongue. 


Due  to  British  War  Re- 
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Johnnie  Walker  bottle 
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Walker    whisky    re- 
mains unchanged. 
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readers  of  Coleridge  of  something  con- 
ceived by  Kiiblai  Khan.  Reclining  on  a 
settee  and  watching  the  doorway  was 
a  woman. 

The  room  contained  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  lacquer  and  ivory.  There  was  lac- 
quer furniture,  and  a  tall  lacquer  screen 
enfolded  a  couch  upon  which  the  woman 
was  lying.  Ivory  and  jade  ornaments  ma- 
terialized out  of  purple  shadows;  for 
heavy  silk  curtains  were  drawn,  and  the 
only  light  was  that  cast  by  a  lamp  with  a 
purple  shade.  It  was  in  the  form  of  an 
ivory  scipent  poised  to  strike. 

But  although  Wake  noted  these  things, 
they  formed  no  more  than  a  hazy  back- 
ground for  the  figure  of  the  woman  who 
reclined  among  many  cushions.  She  was 
smoking  a  cigarette  in  a  tortoise-shell 
mouthpiece  ornamented  with  small  emer- 
alds, and  she  wore  a  clinging  robe,  having 
full,  open  sleeves,  a  robe  which  displayed 
all  those  variegated  tints  of  the  Califor- 
nian  poppy.  Her  skin  possessed  a  peach- 
like quality,  and  her  arms,  freed  by  the 
silken  garment,  were. rounded,  slender  and 
girlish.  Indeed,  her  tiny  figure,  from  glossy 
black  head  down  to  toes  peeping  like  lotus 
buds  out  of  sly  sandals,  was  of  rare  per- 
fection. 

Features,  delicate  with  the  delicacy  of 
a  jade  cameo,  so  that  even  slightly  dis- 
tended nostrils  failed  to  mar  their  calm 
serenity,  were  almost  overpowered  by 
(lark  eyes,  magnificent  in  a  slightly  oblique 
beauty.  They  were  the  eyes  of  a  sorceress, 
and  in  them,  when  she  smiled,  that  image 
of  a  beautiful  child  faded  and  became  al- 
together effaced.  A  soul  steeped  in  experi- 
ence, a  soul  which  might  have  shared 
secrets  with  Messalina  and  strange  loves 
with  Thais,  a  spirit  old  as  the  lost  mag- 
nificent sins  of  Alexandria,  shone  out 
through  those  brilliant  eyes,  to  seduce,  but 
to  terrify. 

Although  he  had  seen  her  many  times, 
this  was  the  first  occasion  upon  which 
Wake  had  actually  spoken  to  Ysolde 
Destree — and  he  stood  before  her 
longue-tied. 

"Please  sit  down,  Mr.  Wake." 

AS  HE  fumbled  for  the  nearest  lacquer 
I.  chair,  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder 
just  in  time  to  see  the  door  partly  close. 
Mr.  Francis  had  gone.   He  sat  down. 

"Good  evening,  madam,"  he  said. 

Destree  watched  him  for  a  time  in  si- 
lence. Then: 

"Well,  Mr.  Wake" — she  spoke  with  no 
identifiable  accent,  but  with  a  quaint  in- 
tonation, her  childlike  voice  caressingly 
pretty — "I  asked  you  to  call  and  see  me 
this  evening  because  I  wished  to  make 
quite  sure  that  you  realize  in  how  grave  a 
position  we  find  ourselves." 

"Er" — Wake  cleared  his  throat — "you 
refer,  no  doubt,  madam,  to  the — er — re- 
grettable incident." 

"To  the  death  of  Sir  Giles  Loeder."  The 
lancet  of  her  contemplation  pierced  him 
inexorably:  he  could  not  escape  it.  "But, 
of  course!   What  did  you  think  I  meant?" 

"You  fear,  madam" — Wake  was  fum- 
bling badly  for  words — "that  this  unfortu- 
nate incident,  happening  at  a  time  when 
he  was  actually  leaving  one  of  the 
games.  .  .  ." 

"The  game  at  Mrs.  Sankey's  if  at,  to  be 
exact,  Mr.  Wake — yes.  You  were  acting 
for  us  that  night." 

"Yes,  madam.  I  have  been  happy  from 
time  to  time  to  place  my  services  at  your 
disposal,  or  rather  at  the  disposal  of  Mr. 
Francis." 

"No,  no."  .She  laughed,  and  her  laugh- 
ter was  like  a  peal  of  fairy  bells.  "Leave  it 
the  first  way,  Mr.  Wake.  You  are  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world,  I  think,  and  you  know 
that  Mr.  Francis  is  merely  my  agent.  You 
know  that  I,  Destree,  control  roulette  in 
Mayfair." 

"Well,  madam" — his  pointed  collar  be- 
gan to  bother  him — "I  may — er — have 
suspected  it,  but  I  assumed  that  you  wished 


to  remain  incognito,  if  1  may  employ  th 
word." 

Destree  continued  to  smile.  "That  w 
so  wise  of  you.  Because  your  empleymc 
was  satisfactory?  Yes?  Ten  guineas 
night,  I  believe  we  paid  you?" 

"That  is  correct,  madam." 

"Well" — she  dropped  ash  into  a  lit 
jade  bowl— ^"what  I  have  to  say  to  yi 
Mr.  Wake,  is  that  on  Wednesday  nig 
when  there  is  to  be  roulette  here,  in  i 
own  flat,  although  it  was  arranged  for  > 
to  act  as  second  croupier,  I  think  it  woi 
be  wiser^"  the  words  ended  on  that  en 
matical  smile. 

I  QUITE    agree    with    you,    madan; 
Wake  spoke  eagerly.    Destr<5e'$  sir. 
became  more  pronounced,  became  aim 
voluptuous.    "You  mean  that,  should  | 
lice  inquiries  associate  my  employment 
Lord  Marcus  with  my  employment — " 

"Just  so.  That  is  what  I  mean." 

"Then,  madam,  I  agree  with  you.  1 
consequences  indeed  might  be  dis 
trous." 

"Quite  so,  my  good  Mr.  Wake.  H 
quickly  you  grasp  things.  You  will  be  < 
ficult,  of  course,  to  replace,  but  this  » 
be  only  temporary,  I  trust.  Good  cr 
piers  are  rare  in  London,  and  you  are  \  . 
good."  She  took  up  an  envelope  fror 
lacquered  table  beside  her  and  hande> 
to  him.  "Here  is  your  fee  for  Wednes( 
night.  It  is  not  fair  that  you  should  su 
because  of  this  small  accident." 

"But,  madam!" 

"No,  no,  I  wish  it.  And  we  shall  con 
ue  to — keep  in  touch  with  you,  Mr.  W; 
at  all  times."   She  stretched  hersel! 
riously  so  that  one  perfect  satiny  ke 
peeped  out  for  a  moment  through  a   p 
in  her  silken  robe:  she  was  like  some  be 
tiful  Persian  kitten  in  her  lithe  moveme 
"I  suppose  there  is  nothing,  nothing  i 
has  not  appeared  in  the  newspapers  ab 
the  mysterious  death  of  Sir  Giles,  wl 
you  know  and  would  care  to  tell  me?" 

"L  madam!"  exclaimed  Wake,  alnj 
dropping   the   envelope.    "I   assure 
madam,  no  one  was  more  surprised  t! 
myself  when  I  returned  and  found 
lying  there." 

"He  left  just  before  you — if  I  rem 
ber  rightly,"  murmured  Destree. 

"Possibly,  madam.    For  my  own  pcjl 
did  not  actually  see  him  go.   I  was — |l 
ancing  my  accounts.  As  no  doubt  yo 
call,  the  table  had  done  badly  that  nigl 

"1  recall  it  very  well.   It  is  to  ende;  u 
to  recover  some  of  our  losses  that  we  t 
playing  again  so  soon.  I  am  not  sli 
we  are  wise." 

"I  see,  madam." 

"In  other  words,  Mr.  Wake,  you 
throw  no  more  light  on  this  mystci 
She  rolled  indolently  onto  her  back 
tortoise-shell  mouthpiece  drooping  fj 
full  lips,  and  stretching  up  her  arms,  re| 
her  head  upon  pillowed  hands. 

"Nothing  at  all,  madam,  I  assure 

"I  am  sorry,"  she  murmured,  watci 
him  through  a  screen  of  lowered  la: 
"He  was  an  old  friend  and  I  am  de 
concerned.  ...  I  suppose  you  told 
police  that  you  had  been  at  Grosvi'o: 
Square?" 

"I  did,  madam." 

"It  would  be  a  great  misfortune  for  " 
if  they  should  find  out  that  you  had  1-' 
acting  as  croupier — " 

"Indeed,  madam — " 

"Yes."  She  sighed.  "It  would,  inde  I- 
She  pressed  a  bell.  "Mr.  Francis  will  ki 
you  back  to  his  own  flat,  as  no  doubt  Ji 
have  duties  at  Lord  Marcus'  house. " 

Wake  stood  up.  "Thank  you,  ma<'n 
I  am  sure  I  am  deeply  obliged.  Atjn' 
time,  please  regard  me  as  entirely  at  u 
service." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Wake." 

The  door  had  opened  quite  silently  (i 
Mr.  Francis  had  entered.  One  might  * 
guessed  that  he  had  never  been  far  a  i) 
Wake  bowed  to  the  seductive,  inscru  )1' 
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UPSTAIRS 

OR 

DOWNSTAIRS 


5^-^^^  ((/^i 


IN  A  HIGH-FLYING  INTERCEPTOR  OR  A  GROUND-STRAFING 
RAIDER,  THE  KNOCK-OUT  PUNCH  IS  FIRE-POWER! 


/ 


UP  .  .  .  UP  .  .  .  almost  out  of  sight,  far  beyond  the 
;  reach  of  the  angry  puffs  of  ""flak"  ...  an  American 
I  fighter  plane  soars.  Bring  on  your  Messerschmitts, 
your  Focke-Wulfes,  your  Zeros.  This  is  a  high- 
flying, fast-climbing  "Lightning,"  with  speed  to 
burn,  power  to  spare  and  the  p/i/s  FIRE-POWER 
of  an  automatic  aircraft  cannon  .  .  . 

Down  .  .  .  down  .  .  .  brushing  the  treetops,  flying 
almost  faster  than  sound  .  .  .  here  come  the 
"Cobras"  on  a  ground-strafing  raid.  See  them  now 

OLDSMOBILE 


as  they  sweep  in  low  over  an  enemy  base,  blasting 
it  from  end  to  end  with  the  explosive  FIRE- 
POWER of  their  automatic  cannon  .  .  . 

At  every  level,  on  every  front,  manpower  and 
fire-pow^er  team  together  to  win.  The  men 
who  fight  must  have  the  tools  to  fight  with. 
That's  where  we  come  in.  Our  job  at  Oldsmobile 
is  building  cannon  for  planes,  cannon  for  tanks, 
ihell  for  many  military  uses  —  FIRE-POWER 
to  match  the  "fight- power"  of  our  boys  overseas. 


You  van  help  gite  our  fighting  Kj 
/fieri  thi'  fire-poiver  they  need,  liny  -.jnP 
U.  S.    War  Bonds   and  Stamps!    23 


DIVISION 
OF 


GENERAL  MOTORS 


VOLUME     PRODUCER     OF     FIRE-POW  EK     FOR      IHE     U.    S.    A. 


WHEN  YOU  FIGHT 

ATHLETE'S 


FIGHTTOKILL 

ALL  5  FUNGI 

OR  EFFORT  MAY  BE  WASTED 


Facts 
you 

MUST 

know 


Five  fungi  may  cause  Ath- 
lete's Foot.  Any  one  alone 
—or  all  of  them. 

Fungi  are  hardy,  persistent. 

• 

SORETONE  KILLS  ALL  5 
FUNGI  ON  CONTACT. 

Soretone  contains  power- 
ful 4 -Beta -Ethyl -Hexyl- 
Phenol— nor  \n  any  other 
Athlete's  foot  prepara- 
tion. 


DON'T 
UNDERESTIMATE 
ATHLETE'S   FOOT 

This  malady  is  stub- 
born. Don't  trifle— fight  to  kill.  Soretone 
helps  relieve  that  maddening  burn  and 
itch,  while  it  attacks  the  cause.  Soretone 
cleans  and  dries  the  skin.  Dissolves  per- 
spiration deposits— on  which  fungi  feed. 
Promotes  healing  of 
broken  tissues.  And  r  jftO**^^ 
McKesson  makes  it.  \     6^**  ..„. 


Powerful  He/p-TONIGHT 

Spread  toes  apart.  Pour  Soretone  full 
strength.  Let  dry.  Repeat  in  morning. 

Avoid  reinfection.  Spray  or  wipe 
shoes  with  Soretone.  Boil  socks  20 
minutes. 

McKesson  gives  a  big,  long-lasting 
bottle  for  SI  so  you  can  afford  to  use 
Soretone  liberally. 

If  not  relieved  within  a  reason- 
able time,  see  your  doctor. 


FIGHTS 


creature  reclining  on  the  settee,  saw  that 
she  was  still  smiling,  and  nearly  over- 
turned a  low  stool  supporting  a  bowl  of 
lilies  as  he  made  his  way  out  into  the  cor- 
ridor. 

He  had  just  grasped  a  highly  alarming 
fact:  Unless  she  possessed  private  sources 
of  information,  Mrs.  Destree  had  tricked 
him  into  an  admission  that  Sir  Giles'  body 
had  been  found  in  Lord  Marcus'  house 
.  .  .  for  no  newspaper  had  reported  this! 

1ATER  the  same  night.  Colonel  O'Hallo- 
j  ran  remained  at  work  in  his  book-lined 
office  in  Scotland  Yard.  He  was  smoking 
a  pipe  and  industriously  initialing  a  pile 
of  chits  with  the  letters  J.N.G.O'H.,  which 
had  earned  him  the  sobriquet  of  "Jingo," 
when  one  of  several  teephones  on  the 
desk  buzzed  discreetly.  He  took  up  the 
receiver. 

"Yes,  at  once;  expecting  him." 

He  replaced  the  receiver  and  went  on 
signing  chits.  He  was  still  engaged  in  this 
way  when  someone  might  have  been 
heard  coming  along  the  corridor,  someone 
who  whistled  that  old  English  song.  Up 
in  the  Morning  Early.  The  door  opened, 
the  whistle  ceased,  and  a  man  entered,  re- 
closing  the  door  and  then  rapped  upon  it. 
The  assistant  commissioner  looked  up. 

"Hello,  Monsieur  Max,"  he  said,  not 
taking  the  pipe  from  between  his  teeth. 
"Sit  down.  Shan't  be  a  jiffy." 

Gaston  Max  smiled.  "Always  I  knock 
after  I  come  in,"  he  explained,  "in  case  I 
have  the  bad  luck  to  intrude." 

He  crossed  and  sat  down  in  a  padded 
armchair  set  before  the  colonel's  desk; 
and  anyone  who  had  chanced  to  meet 
Peter  Finch,  taxi  driver,  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  declined  to  believe  that  Peter 
Finch  and  Gaston  Max  were  one  and  the 
same. 

Tonight  he  wore  a  blue  suit  with  a 
determined  red  stripe,  a  dark  blue  shirt 
and  a  green  tie  reheved  by  black  spots.  A 
handkerchief  of  similar  design  drooped 
gracefully  from  his  breast  pocket.  He  car- 
ried a  soft  brown  hat,  and  a  monocle  on  a 
thick  silk  cord  swung  to  and  fro,  a  glit- 
tering pendulum,  whenever  he  moved. 

He  took  out  a  cigarette  case  bearing  his 
initials  in  small  diamonds,  selected  a  ciga- 
rette, lighted  it  with  a  gold  lighter,  and 
replaced  the  case  in  his  pocket  as  the  colo- 
nel, a  final  chit  signed,  pushed  the  pile 
aside  and  looked  up,  blinking  furiously  as 
was  his  wont. 

"Well,  Monsieur  Max — shall  we  talk 
French  or  English?" 

"To  me,  Colonel,  it  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference." Gaston  Max  shrugged.  "I  speak 
all  kinds  of  English.  Tell  me  which  kind 
you  prefer." 

The  assistant  commissioner  stared  at 
him  for  a  while,  replacing  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  pipe  between  his  teeth  and  holding 
the  bowl  with  a  square,  muscular  hand 
which  seemed  too  large  for  such  a  small 
man. 

"You're  a  bit  of  a  responsibility.  Max, 
you  know,"  he  said  in  his  staccato  fashion. 
"No  more  sense  of  discipline  than  a  Span- 
ish mule.  To  date,  I'm  told,  you  have  done 
uncommonly  well;  but  I  won't  disguise 
from  you.  Max,  that  you  have  more  rope 
than  any  other  officer  here." 

"I  acknowledge  this  with  gratitude. 
Colonel  O'Halloran,  my  friend:  I  am  grate- 
ful. But  there  is  a  matter  which  troubles 
me.  I  should  like  to  discuss  this." 

"Good,"  said  the  colonel,  "go  ahead." 

"In  the  first  place  the  inquiry  upon 
which  I  have  now  been  at  work  for  sev- 
eral months  recently  crossed  a  case  of  our 
good  friend.  Inspector  Firth." 

"So  I  believe." 

"I  am  dramatic.  I  am  the  sensationalist; 
and  because  this  is  the  first  big  inquiry 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  me  since  I 
joined  Scotland  Yard,  I  am  anxious  to 
present  it  complete,  garnished,  piping  hot, 
on  a  gold  plate.  Name  of  a  name!  I  am 
made  that  way — I  cannot  help  it. 


"It  was,  oh,  so  long  ago  that  I  last 
worked  with  .Scotland  Yard.  I  have  worn 
well,  eh,  my  Colonel,'  I  carry  the  burden 
of  heavy  years  with  some  grace,  is  it  not 
so?  But  no  matter.  This  time  I  look  for 
a  very  big  fish  indeed;  and  I  have  not  yet 
learned  the  name  of  this  fish.  But  he  is 
one  who  snaps  up  secrets  known  only  to 
the  War  Cabinet  and  transmits  them  to 
Berlin  in  time  to  make  of  himself  a  bloody 
nuisance.  Sometimes  I  have  wondered  if 
my  fish  is  a  jack  pike  or  a  mermaid." 

"A  mermaid?    Meaning  what?" 

"A  woman  fish.  .  .  .  But  what  I  am  anx- 
ious to  settle  is  this:  I  have  certain  infor- 
mation which  strictly  belongs  to  Inspector 
Firth;  and  this  information  I  wish  him  to 
have." 

"Quite  proper.   What  is  it?" 

"One  of  my  (ish  has  been  netted  by 
someone  else,  and  I  am  angry,  but,  yes — 
furious.    It  is  Sir  Giles  Loeder.    Under- 


BLOOD 


^^^ 


"Dr.  Hale  looks  as  if  he's 
been  embezzling  some 
of  our  funds,  doesn't  he?" 


COLLIER'S 


IRVING     RO[R 


Stand  that  I  am  interested  in  Sir  Giles,  and 
for  someone  to  murder  him  is  inconsider- 
ate to  a  degree.  It  is  Inspector  Firth's 
business  to  discover  this  poacher  upon  my 
preserves,  and  it  is  my  business  to  help 
him." 

"Yes,  that's  so."  O'Halloran  gripped 
his  pipe  tightly.  "Do  you  mean  there  was 
something  fishy  about  Loeder?" 

"It  may  be.  Who  knows?  I  have  much 
to  learn.  One  must  not  jump  to  conclu- 
sions; but  some  small  points  come  to  my 
knowledge.  Item:  Sir  Giles  was  a  con- 
firmed gambler." 

"Sure  of  that?" 

"But,  certain.  He  was  a  regular  visitor 
to  the  underground  roulette  games  which 
are  played  in  May  fair.  I  think  it  very 
likely  that  he  was  coming  from  one  of 
these  when  he  met  his  death.  He  carried 
a  portfolio  which  may  have  contained 
winnings — " 

PORTFOLIO?  Firth  didnt  tell  me 
that." 

"The  inspector  must  have  forgotten  to 
do  so.  He  knows.  This  portfolio  has  not 
been  found.  Very  well.  Now,  tonight.  I 
make  another  discovery:  Wake,  the  but- 
ler, is  perhaps  connected  in  some  way  with 
roulette,  also.  Here,  I  think,  is  a  link 
which  Inspector  Firth  should  test." 

"Entirely  agree  with  you." 

"Because  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  find 
out  if  any  association  existed  between  the 
late  Sir  Giles  and  Lord  Marcus,  or  Lord 
Marcus'  butler,  I  have  been  watching 
them  both,  you  understand?  Tonight 
Lord  Marcus  dined  at  the  Athenaeum.  I 
believe  he  is  still  there.    But  Wake,  his 


you   think  Wake 
As  the  elevator 


butler,  went  to  Gatacre  House.  I  drove 
him.  And  when  at  the  end  of  half  an  houi 
or  so  he  came  out  again,  he  was  so  dis- 
turbed, this  poor  Wake,  that  he  failed  to 
observe  that  he  was  getting  into  the  same 
taxi.  I  then  drove  him  to  Grosvenoi 
Square,  to  the  house  at  which  his  wife  acts 
as  caretaker." 

Colonel  O'Halloran  grinned  apprecia- 
tively, his  eyes  blinking  more  rapidly  than 
ever.  "You  know  the  right  moves  in  this 
game.  Max,"  he  said.  "What's  the  point 
about  Gatacre  House?" 

"The  point  is,  my  Colonel,  that  a 
woman  called  Destr»5e  lives  at  Gatacre 
House,  and  I  believe  that  it  was  Destrdc 
whom  Wake  went  to  call  upon," 

"H'm!"  mused  the  colonel.  "Believed 
to  be  back  of  roulette  racket.  But  never 
got  clear  evidence.  They  use  different  ad- 
dresses. Very  cunning.  Lot  of  money  be- 
hind it.  What  makes 
called  on  Destree?" 

"I    followed   him   in 
ascended  I  checked  it  on  the  indicator 
He  got  out  on  the  fourth  floor." 

"Does  Destree  live  on  the  fourth?" 

"No,  no — on  the  third." 

Colonel  O'Halloran  removed  his  pipe. 

"Talkin'  rot,  aren't  you?  Don't  make 
sense." 

"But  not  at  all.  On  the  fourth  floor 
there  is  a  Mr.  Julian  Francis.  He  is  an  as- 
sociate of  Destr^e's.  Behold!  It  is  suffi- 
cient?" 

"Yes — I  see.  What  I  don't  see  is  the 
reason  you're  interested  in  these  people." 

GASTON  MAX  shrugged.  "Destree  is 
ground  bait  for  my  fish.  But  tell  the 
good  inspector,  if  you  please,  carefully  to 
watch  Wake.  For  if  Wake  is  connected 
with  Destree,  as  I  believe,  he  may  know 
more  about  what  happened  to  Sir  Giles 
than  he  has  told  the  police." 

Colonel  O'Halloran  lay  back  in  his 
padded  armchair,  an  unusual  relaxation 
which  possibly  indicated  fatigue.  "Are 
you  suggesting  Destree  had  anything  to 
do  with  Sir  Giles'  murder?" 

"But  not  necessarily.  Also,  it  is  not  my 
case.  But  I  think  it  only  fair  to  Inspector 
Firth  that  he  should  know  these  things.  I 
think  it,  also,  only  fair  to  me,  that  there 
should  not  be  clumsiness.  I  want  no 
shrimps,  I  want  no  cockles;  it  is  my  king- 
fish  I  am  seeking  to  net." 

The  assistant  commissioner  laid  his  hot 
pipe  aside  and  began  to  roll  a  cigarette. 

Gaston  Max  watched  him,  and  the  usu- 
ally mobile  features  had  become  still,  al- 
most somber.  .  .  .  "There  is  a  raid  by 
Combined  Operations  pending,  my  Colo- 
nel, as  you  know — " 

"But  I  don't  know  when  it  starts.  I  bet 
your  kingfish  doesn't  know,  either." 

"I  pray  you  may  be  right."  Max  stood 
up,  casting  the  brief,  somber  mood  aside 
and  displaying  his  brilliant  teeth  in  a  quick 
smile.  "Tomorrow  I  have  a  small  investi- 
gation to  make.  You  are  aware  that  I  hold 
a  medical  degree  of  the  Sorbonne — for 
how  can  one  hope  to  gain  the  heights  of 
our  difficult  profession  lacking  a  knowl- 
edge of  forensic  medicine?  Eh  bien,  as 
I  have  reasons  for  remaining  incognito,  I 
become  then  a  respectable  professional 
man,  a  fugitive  from  Paris."  He  extended 
his  palms.   "Behold!" 

"Do  you  think  you  look  like  a  respecta- 
ble professional  man  from  Paris?" 

"But  certainly." 

"Well,  you  don't.  Good  night." 

Early  on  the  following  morning.  Nurse 
Perigal  was  about  to  leave  Otterly  Hos- 
pital when  she  was  recalled  by  the  matron. 

"Oh,  Nurse,"  cried  Mrs.  Maddison, 
standing  at  the  door  of  her  office  (this  for- 
mality of  address  was  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  two  orderlies),  "I  must  detain 
you  for  a  moment.  Please  come  in." 

Fay  walked  into  the  office  and  found 
standing  there  by  the  matron's  desk  a  man 
of  striking  appearance. 

The  visitor  wore  a  blue  suit  with  an  un- 


A  salute  la  the  hrape  and  vitally  important  (J.  S.  Army  Engineers 


ENGINEERS  BRIDGE   NEW   GUINEA  RIVER   UNDER   FIRE 


WITH   JEEPS    FROM   WILLYS-OVERLAND 


AN  American  army  engineer  who  had  just  returned 
xV  from  active  service  in  New  Guinea,  described  this 
exciting  incident.  From  his  vivid  word  picture  Mr. 
James  Sessions,  famous  war  artist,  painted  the  illustra- 
tion above.  The  army  engineer  says  it  is  "amazingly 
realistic."  This  is  the  story: 

*  *         * 

"It  was  one  of  those  hot,  sweaty  days  in  the  jungles  of  New 
Guinea.  Our  fighters  had  driven  the  Japs  back  all  the  day  be- 
fore, through  tangled  jungle  and  over  rocky  escarpments. 

"They  were  just  approaching  a  ponton  bridge  which  we 
engineers  had  put  across  the  river  under  cover  of  a  typical 
morning  mist,  when  an  order  came  from  our  commanding 
officer  for  a  flanking  movement. 

"A  force  was  to  cross  the  river  about  two  miles  downstream. 
And  that  meant  another  bridging  job  for  the  engineers,  /n 
broad  daylight. 

"With  our  combat  guard,  our  trusty  Jeeps  from  Willys- 


Overland  and  bridge  equipment,  we  covered  those  two  miles 
in  nothing  flat. 

"The  river  was  depth-tested,  and  a  crossing  point  was  se- 
lected. Then  began  the  fastest  bridge-laying  operation  I  ever 
expect  to  see. 

"We  had  hardly  begun  when  we  heard  planes  overhead 
and  we  all  knew  we  were  in  for  a  job,  under  fire. 

"The  big  pontons  were  quickly  inflated.  A  Willys-built 
Jeep  hauled  them  into  the  water,  one  by  one.  Another  Jeep 
nudged  them  into  position  and  held  them  against  the  current. 
Skilled  engineering  hands  secured  the  pontons  and  laid  the 
flooring. 

"Meanwhile,  other  Jeeps  had  ploughed  across  the  river 
and  their  crews  were  blasting  away  at  Jap  planes  that  were 
continually  bombing  and  strafing  the  operation. 

"With  the  engineers  and  their  'mighty'  Willys-built  Jeeps 
working  as  a  perfect  team,  we  laid  that  emergency  bridge  in 
record  time. 

"The  last  floor  plank  was  hardly  in  place,  when  our  flanking 


troops  came  into  view.  They  crossed  the  bridge  and  the  attack 
moved  forward  as  planned — to  give  the  Japs  another  helluva 
beating!" 

*  »  * 

We  salute  the  brave  and  efficient  U.S.  Army  Engineers. 
They  are  the  advance  guard  and  trouble  shooters  yirho 
pave  the  way  for  our  fighting  forces,  wherever  the  going 
is  tougher  than  tough. 

It  was  WiUys-Overland's  fine  staff  of  engineers  who, 
in  close  cooperation  with  Army  Service  Forces,  created 
and  perfected  the  Jeep.  This  unit  of  America's  modern 
motorized  army  is  procured  and  maintained  by  the 
Ordnance  Department  for  our  fighting  forces — through- 
out the  world. 

The  world-renowned  "Go-Devil"  engine  that  drives 
all  Jeeps  with  such  power,  speed,  flexibility  and  economy, 
is  an  exclusive  Willys-Overland  development. 


U.  S.  ARMY  JEEP 


MOTOR  CARS 


LYS 


TRUCKS   AND  JEEPS 


AMERICAR— the  People's  Car 


THE    GO-DEVIL    fNG/NE— power-heart   of    WILLYS    CARS   and   ail   JEEPS 


^    Her  husband  in  a  Jap  prison  camp  in  the  Philippines  .  . 
it   Her  father  in  a  Formosa  prison  camp  . . . 
^    She  leaves  4  children  at  home 
^  While  she  works  8  hours  a  day 


Measure  the  sacrifices  you  have 
made  in  this  war  against  ^B^HIF 
tm^k  On  top  of  personal  sacrifices, 
hardships,  home  ties,  long  hours  of 
work— she  has  made  a  point  of  buying 
War  Bonds  regularly  every  payday. 

For4flBlk91^|^knows  that  eveiy 
bond  she  buys  speeds  the  war's  end— 
and  buying  bonds  now  will  do  much  to 
insure  the  future  of  those  little"' 


There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  in  this  countiy  who  have  made 
great  personal  sacrifices  in  this  war— 
and  still  do  not  feel  they  have  done 
their  full  bit  until  they  are  also  saving 
every  cent  they  can  in  War  Bonds. 

Now,  honestly— how  about  you?  In 
the  light  of  what  so  many  of  your  fel- 
low countrymen  are  doing  to  win  this 
war,  are  you  doing  enough? 

If  you're  buying  as  many  War  Bonds 
as  you  can  conveniently  fit  into  your 
budget  —  you're   not   buying  enough. 


For  war  isn't  a  matter  of  convenience 
—but  rather  of  sacrifices. 

So,  today,  buy  more  War  Bonds  with 
eveiy  dollar  not  needed  for  living  ne- 
cessities—and help  speed  the  Victory! 


FACTS    ABOUT    WAR    BONDS 

1.  War  Bonds  cost  S18.75,  for  which 
you  receive  $25  in  10  years  — or 
$4  for  every  $3. 

2.  War  Bonds  are  tlie  world's  safest 
investment  —  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

3.  War  Bonds  can  be  made  out  in 
1  name— or  in  2.  as  co-owners. 

4.  War  Bonds  cannot  go  down  in 
value:  If  they  are  lost,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  issue  new  ones. 

5.  War  Bonds  can  be  redeemed,  in 
case  of  necessity,  after  60  days. 

6.  War  Bonds  begin  to  build  up  in- 
terest after  12  months. 
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deniably  red  stripe,  a  green-spotted  tie, 
and  a  conspicuously  blue  soft-collared 
shirt.  A  wide-brimmed  hat  lay  upon  the 
desk,  and  its  owner  was  swinging  a  mono- 
cle upon  its  cord  around  and  around  one 
extended  forefinger.  Fay  thought  that  he 
looked  hke  an  actor,  particularly  noting 
his  beautiful  hands. 

"Dr.  de  Brion,"  said  Mrs.  Maddison, 
"this  is  Nurse  Perigal,  who  will  be  glad,  I 
know,  to  act  as  your  guide  to  the  ward 
where  we  are  taking  care  of  the  French 
boys."  She  turned  to  Fay:  "This  is  Dr.  de 
Brion,  from  Fighting  French  headquar- 
ters, Nurse,  and  he  would  like  a  chat  with 
some  of  our  patients." 

Dr.  de  Brion  revealed  glittering  teeth 
in  a  smile  of  frank  admiration.  Raising 
Fay's  hand,  he  stooped  and  kissed  it.  "A 
beautiful  morning,  Matron,"  he  said,  "and 
you  find  me  a  beautiful  guide." 

"I  shall  be  glad  if  I  can  be  of  any  serv- 
ice to  you,  Doctor,"  Fay  replied. 

"But  you  have  been  of  service  already," 
he  assured  her;  "your  smile  would  lift  its 
load  from  the  heaviest  heart.  I  am  obliged 
to  you,  Matron."  He  bowed  to  Mrs.  Mad- 
dison. "I  shall  try  not  to  detain  Nurse 
Perigal  longer  than  necessary,  although 
the  temptation  to  do  so  will  be  great." 

ON  THEIR  way  upstairs  to  the  ward  at 
the  end  of  the  south  wing  which  ac- 
commodated the  French  pilots,  Dr.  de 
Brion  succeeded  in  putting  Fay  completely 
at  her  ease,  so  that  she  felt  as  though  she 
had  known  him  all  her  life.  Even  before 
he  had  plunged  into  voluble  conversation 
with  the  first  of  the  patients  whom  she  in- 
troduced, Fay  had  decided  that  he  was 
brilliantly  clever.  He  discussed  symptoms 
and  made  suggestions  of  so  shrewdly  prac- 
tical a  character  that  he  showed  he  clearly 
understood  his  profession.  The  reaction 
of  the  wounded  airmen,  all  of  whom  he 
left  laughing  happily,  paid  vital  tribute  to 
his  bedside  manner. 

He  distributed  cigarettes  with  a  lavish 
hand,  from  a  case  emblazoned  with  a  dia- 
mond crest,  which  particularly  attracted 
Fay's  attention.  He  told  funny  stories  and 
he  performed  sleight-of-hand  tricks.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  ward,  he  promised  to 
come  again,  a  promise  which  produced 
cheers,  physically  feeble  but  heartfelt, 
from  the  occupants.  As  they  walked  down 
the  stone  stairs  together  on  their  way  to 
the  ground  floor,  Dr.  de  Brion  took  Fay's 
arm  in  his  affectionately  friendly  manner, 
and  began  to  speak  with  sudden  serious- 
ness of  her  own  affairs. 

"My  friend  Dr.  Fawcett,"  he  said,  "re- 
ported to  me  about  you.  You  remember 
meeting  Dr.  Fawcett?" 

"Oh,  good  heavens,  yes!"  Fay's  eyes 
opened  in  a  startled  way.  "You  mean  the 
doctor  who  came  with  the  police  to  Mar- 
cus' house?" 

"Yes,  yes,  to  the  house  of  your  cousin 
Marcus.  He  has  been  talking  to  me,  you 
understand;  and  when  he  heard  that  I  was 
visiting  here,  he  asked  me  to  talk  to  you." 

"That  was  very  kind  of  him,  but  what 
about?" 

"Well,  what  more  fascinating  subject 
could  there  be  than  yourself?" 

"Oh,  but  you  are  joking  again." 

They  had  regained  the  frigid  lobby,  and 
Fay  stood  facing  the  visitor,  trying  to  read 
some  message  in  those  vivacious  eyes,  but 
reading  nothing  save  good  humor  and  ad- 
miration. Hearing  their  voices,  the  matron 
came  out,  and  Dr.  de  Brion  turned  to  her. 

"Have  I  your  permission,  dear  madam, 
to  see  Nurse  Perigal  upon  her  way?" 

"But,  of  course.  Doctor.  How  charm- 
ing of  you." 

He  took  the  matron's  hands  and  kissed 
them  gallantly.  "Soon  I  shall  be  coming 
to  see  those  dear  fellows  again,  and  to  see 
you,  madam.  .  .  ." 

They  left  the  gray  building  and  the 
ambulances  which  stood  in  its  courtyard, 
and  walked  on  in  silence  through  the  out- 
skirts of  Otterly;  and  soon  (for  Otterly 


was  httic  more  than  a  village)  gained 
open  country.  Dr.  de  Brion  inhaled 
grant  morning  air  and  looked  about 
with  unconcealed  delight.  Once, 
paused  and  stared  up  into  a  clear  I 
sky. 

"Wild  geese!"  he  exclaimed,  "lik 
flight  of  planes!  Ha!  There  is  walei 
the  neighborhood?" 

"Yes,  Umley  Mere,  quite  near  to  R 
mary  Cottage,  where  I  am  going  n 
Doctor." 

There  was  a  long  silence.    Then 
suddenly  asked,  "Do   you  ever  visit 
R.A.F.  hospital  at  Ashbrown,  Doctc 

"Ashbrown  in  Hampshire?   But,  yc! 
was  there  only  a  week  ago.   Why  do 
ask?" 

Watching  her  face,  he  detected  a  U 
shade  of  embarrassment,  and  menU 
answered  his  own  question. 

"A — very  old  friend  of  mine  was  th 
until  recently — " 

"But  French?" 

"No,  not  French.  He  is  an  Americ 
Flight  Lieutenant  Hawke  Kershaw." 

"Hawke  Kershaw?  Of  an  Eagle  squi 
ron?" 

"Yes.  I  only  wondered  if  you  nad  hi 
pened  to  meet  him."  She  spoke  w 
calmness  but  looked  straight  ahead. 

"I  cannot  recall  the  name.  Nurse  F 
Describe,  if  you  please,  this  fortiin 
Hawke  Kershaw." 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  I  can,  really.  He 
tall  and  slim,  and  has  dark  brown  hair- 

"Dark  brown  hair?  And  gray  eyes? 

"No — blue  eyes." 

"Blue.   He  is  a  handsome  fellow?" 

Fay,  who  had  flushed  momentarily,  m 
seemed  to  grow  more  pale  than  usu 
"Yes,  I  suppose  he  is  rather  good-lookir 
Doctor." 

"I  fear  I  cannot  have  met  him,  Nui 
Fay.  Was  he  a — dangerous  case?" 

"No."  Fay  shook  her  head.  "Tha 
what  puzzles  me.  He  was  shot  down  ai 
wounded  in  the  foot.  At  first,  they  we 
afraid  he  might  be  crippled,  and  walk  wi 
a  limp — " 

"With  a  limp,  you  say?" 

"Yes.    But  he  wrote  to  tell  us  that 
though  he  actually  did  limp  slightly,  wi 
rest  and  massage  this  would  disappear.  V 
expected  him  down  here,  but — well 
seems  to  have  vanished!" 

"He  has  vanished,  eh?  A  strange  felloe 
But  his  station  will  tell  you  where  he  is 
yes?" 

"There  is  so  much  official  secrecy,  Doi 
tor.  Beyond  finding  out  that  he  is  on  si 
leave  I  haven't  been  able  to  learn  a  thin 
But  as  you  don't  know  him,  why  should 
bother  you  about  it?  Please  tell  me  wh: 
it  was  that  Dr.  Fawcett  suggested  yo 
should  ask  me." 


THEY  had  paused  in  a  narrow,  windin 
lane.  A  lime  tree  towered  above  a  brie 
hedge  gemmed  with  rubies,  its  leaves 
furtive  gold  as  if  reluctantly  yielding  t 
the  spell  of  autumn;  and  Dr.  de  Brio 
seemed  temporarily  to  have  forgotten  hi 
companion. 

"But,  yes."  He  turned  suddenly  an 
that  glittering  smile  brushed  a  shado\ 
magically  from  his  face.  "But,  of  course 
He  is  much  concerned,  my  faith,  the  goo( 
doctor,  about  your  cousin  Lord  Marcus 

"I  suppose  he  thinks  he  is  mad?" 

"But,  no,  name  of  a  name,  not  mad- 
eccentric." 

"Is  there  any  difference?"  murmurec 
Fay. 

"A  distinction.  Or  so  they  used  to  tel 
me  at  the  Salpetriere,  Paris,  where  for  i 
time  I  studied  such  matters.  But  he  thinks 
Dr.  Fawcett,  that  your  cousin  is  so  los 
in  his  studies  that  perhaps  advantage  i; 
taken  of  him." 

They  began  slowly  to  walk  along  again 
"I  am  afraid  that  may  be  true,"  Fa3 
admitted.  "He  is,  of  course,  quite  un 
worldly.  Perhaps  Dr.  Fawcett  was  think 
ing  about" — she  hesitated — "Mrs.  Vane.* 


1 


•Yes,  perhaps  it  may  be  that  he  had  in 
id  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Vane.   But  also, 
laps,  the  butler.  Wake." 
ih!  Don't  you  trust  Wake?" 
e  looks  in  every  way  completely  the 
'ect  butler.  I  fear  such  characters.  But 
1,  my  dear,  no  doubt  you  have  known 
^^^  for  a  long  time.   So  tell  me,  please: 
What  do  you  think  of  this  Wake?" 
'    "Well,  since  you  ask  me,"  Fay  replied, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  he  is  a  model  serv- 
ant. No  doubt  he  expects  his  perks — " 
"Perks?    What  is  this,  perks?    I  must 
jnquer  this  word,  perks." 
fay  laughed.   "It  is  argot,  a  vulgarism, 
\  an  abbreviation,"  she  explained.  "It  means 
perquisites,  and  I  understand  that  all  but- 
lers expect  them." 


ay 


^•^'''/^H,  YES,  name  of  a  name!  I  under- 
,   vy  stand.  I  shall  add  this  word  to  my 
'  npcTtory.  The  odd  cigar,  the  half  decanter 
of  port,  this  and  that,  no  doubt?   Perks. 
It  is  a  delightful  word.    And  this  Mrs. 
' '  Vane  you  know  but  slightly,  I  suppose?" 
"Very  slightly."    Fay  made  a  tiny  gri- 
mace. "She  is  not  living  with  Marcus,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  although  I  under- 
f  stand  she  has  the  run  of  the  house.    But 
he  really  believes  that  she  possesses  psy- 
chic powers." 
"A  medium,  shall  we  say?" 
"Yes,  a  medium,  or  so  Marcus  has  as- 
sured me.  Of  course,  she  may  be,  but  she 
has  a  suite  at  the  Barchester  and  dresses 
better  than  almost  any  other  woman  in 
London  today,  so  that  I  suppose — " 

"You  suppose  that  she  must  be  a  very 
good  medium?  Well,  well,  my  dear" — he 
patted  her  shoulder — "the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.  It  is  perhaps  that  we 
are  unenlightened.  Ah!  The  beautiful 
prospect.  Let  me  see — what  house  is 
that?" 

The  lane  crossed  an  old  stone  bridge 
over  a  meandering  stream.  Northward  of 
this  bridge  the  ground  rose  through  park- 
land to  a  wooded  bay  which  enshrined  a 
red  brick  mansion. 

"That  is  Huskin  Court,"  said  Fay,  "and 
the  cottage  there  in  the  hollow — look,  you 
will  see  it  if  you  follow  the  stream — is 
'  Rosemary  Cottage,  where  my  patient  is 
convalescing.  It  is  on  the  Huskin  Court 
estate,  and  has  been  made  over  to  us  by 
Lord  Huskin." 

"But  how  intriguing!"  Dr.  de  Brion 
commented,  surveying  Huskin  Court  ap- 
preciatively. "A  stately  home  of  England, 
yes?" 

"Yes,  part  of  it  is  certainly  stately,  and 
very  old.  But  Lord  Huskin,  who  is  re- 
puted to  be  a  millionaire,  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  changes,  I  believe.  He  is  very  much 
liked  and  respected  about  here.  His  gen- 
erosity is  wonderful." 

"That  is  nice:  To  possess  wealth  and  to 
use  it.  That  is  also  wise.  For  what  is 
money  but  a  golden  key?  How  great  a 
fool  is  the  man  who  hides  the  key  and 
never  opens  the  door  that  it  fits!  And  now, 
Nurse  Fay,  the  morning  is  so  beautiful 
that  I  am  reluctant  to  return  to  London — 
that  poor  patient  old  London.  May  I  come 
to  your  cottage  with  the  romantic  name 
and  make  the  acquaintance  of  your  case?" 
"Yes,"  Fay  assured  him,  and  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of 
the  invitation,  "I  wish  you  would.  He  has 
been  rather  badly  knocked  about,  and  he 
is  subject  to  moods  of  terrible  depression. 
That's  really  the  worst  we  have  to  contend 
.  with,  now.  You  are — ^well,  such  a  tonic — " 
"No  man  should  require  a  tonic  who 
has  you  near  him,"  said  Dr.  de  Brion.  "But 
1  have  forgotten  your  patient's  name." 
"Squadron  Leader  Dan  Corcoran." 
"Ah!  the  great  Dan  Corcoran,  the  pride 
of  Fighter  Command,  is  it  not  so?  Of 
course,  certainly,  but  yes.  I  must  meet 
him.  He  suffers  from  depression,  you  say? 
Pilots  must  never  be  depressed.  They  must 
be  exalted." 

"You  see,  it's  so  difficult  to  make  him 
relax.   He  has  such  a  restless  spirit.   For 


instance,  he  works  at  night,  when  he 
should  be  asleep,  on  what  he  calls  'Flint's 
Fist.' " 

"Flint's  Fist?  But  this  intrigues  me, 
yes.  Acquaint  me  with  the  character  of 
FUnt's  Fist." 

"Well — it's  a  meaningless  sentence 
which  he  found  on  the  back  of  an  old  en- 
velope. Dan  is  crazy  about  Treasure 
Island,  and  he  pretends  that  this  thing  is 
a  clue  to  Captain  FUnt's  buried  treasure. 
I  should  think  he  has  wasted  a  whole  writ- 
ing block  trying  to  work  it  out:  He  pesters 
everyone  who  calls  with  it." 

"And  what  is  this  sentence?" 

"It  consists  of  several  odd  words — I 
can't  quite  remember  them;  but  it  has  no 
apparent  meaning." 

"But  the  envelope,  eh?" 

"Oh,  the  envelope."  Fay  reproduced 
that  tiny  grimace  first  inspired  by  a  refer- 
ence to  Mrs.  Vane.  "I  know  I  am  rather 
uncharitable,  but  the  envelope  was  given 
to  me  by  poor  Sir  Giles  Loeder  on  the  day 
he  visited  Otterly.  He  had  no  cards,  ap- 
parently, and  he  .  .  .  wanted  me  to  phone 
or  write.  It  was  addressed  to  him,  and  he 
scribbled  his  number  in  the  corner.  This 
queer  sentence  is  written  in  pencil  on  the 
back." 

"Mon  dieuf"  Dr.  de  Brion's  swift 
change  of  manner,  of  voice,  was  electri- 
fying: he  stood  quite  still,  watching  Fay. 
"If  it  could  be!  Nurse  Fay,  it  was  your 
Shakespeare  who  said,  'There  is  a  tide  in 
the  affairs  of  men — '  If  it  could  be!  Yes 
— let  us  go  to  Rosemary  Cottage." 

Fay  stared  at  him  in  a  way  which  re- 
minded Dr.  de  Brion  of  a  startled  deer.  "I 
am  of  crossword  puzzles  the  expert,"  he 
explained  gaily.  "Perhaps  I  shall  enable 
Squadron  Leader  Dan  to  relax!"  And  he 
grasped  her  arm  in  his  irresistibly  affec- 
tionate way  and  led  her  on. 

Entering  a  tree-shaded  path  which  did 
its  best  to  follow  the  erratically  winding 
stream,  they  presently  opened  a  white 
gate  and  walked  under  a  pergola  smoth- 
ered with  roses,  many  still  in  bloom.  It 
led  to  the  porch  of  Rosemary  Cottage,  a 
typical  workman's  cottage,  modernized  no 
doubt  by  Lord  Huskin.  In  this  enclosed 
porch  a  very  small  corporal  stood  smok- 
ing a  cigarette,  which  he  immediately  ex- 
tinguished at  sight  of  the  visitors,  dropped 
and  trod  on.  He  had  gray  hair,  a  neat  gray 
mustache,  walked  with  one  shoulder 
higher  than  the  other  and,  in  fact,  pre- 
sented much  of  the  appearance  of  a 
gnome.  It  presently  appeared  that  he  was 
Squadron  Leader  Corcoran's  batman,  and 
that  he  was  an  Irish  Canadian. 

"The  top  o'  the  mornin',  Nurse,"  said 
he,  "and  a  fine  mornin'  it  is,  too." 

"Splendid,  Toby — and  how  is  our  pa- 
tient?  This  is  Dr.  de  Brion  to  see  him." 

"Good  mornin',  your  honor.  Sure  the 
boss  is  in  fine  fettle." 

And  Fay  tripped  lightly  up  an  open 
staircase  which  began  almost  immediately 
inside  the  door,  Toby  following  with 
slower  steps. 

DR.  DE  BRION  smoked  a  cigarette, 
taking  almost  photographic  note  of 
the  appointments  of  this  small  but  cozy 
room  and  listening  delightedly  to  the  song 
of  birds  in  some  shrubbery  outside  the 
windows.  The  place  was  so  restful,  fra- 
grant, and  far,  far  removed  from,  that 
world  in  which  much  of  his  life  was 
passed.  He  turned  at  the  sound  of  voices 
and  footsteps. 

The  patient,  rather  carelessly  dressed  in 
mufti,  was  coming  downstairs,  assisted  by 
Toby  and  Fay  Perigal.  He  was  a  slightly 
built  fellow  with  a  shock  of  fair  brown 
hair,  which  evidently  defied  both  brush 
and  comb,  for  it  could  not  have  been  de- 
scribed as  well-behaved;  it  was  not  that 
kind  of  hair.  The  clean-shaven,  rather 
freckled  face  in  all  probability  normally 
displayed  a  healthy  color;  at  present  it 
was  pale.  Corcoran  had  steadfast  hazel 
eyes  and  shaggy  brows  and  would  have 


Here's  the  ^Inside'  on 
Doiisej. . .  Blondell. .  .Young* 


JIMMY'S    BEEN    CHEATED 

out  of  30  birthdays!  Born  on 
Leap  Year  Day,  he  can  cele- 
brate only  every  four  years. 
But  he  constantly  celebrates 
the  day  he  discovered  Regents. 
"I  like  the  extra  value  Regents 
offer,"  he  says.  "They're  King 
Size . . .  give  you  a  smoke  that's 
over  20%  longer." 


ALL  THREE  AGREE. ..that  Regents  are 
milder!  And  an  exclusive  Regent  process  is 
the  reason  why.  It's  called  Multiple  Blending, 
makes  Regents  ultra  smooth,  always  so  gentle 
to  your  throat.  Next  time,  try  Regents.  They 
cost  no  more  than  other  leading  brands. 
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REPORT  TO  AMERICA 


TODAY  IN  WR  TIME 
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TWENTY  years  ago,  Harvej 
Firestone  said  "Americans  shcj 
produce  their  own  rubber."  TJ 
statement  started  a  chain  of  events  l|iio*^^ 
changed  the  course  of  history. 

After  a  world-wide  survey  of  arj 
where  rubber  could  be  grown  aa*| 
American  control  and  prote< 
Firestone  established  rubber  plant 
in  the  West  African  republic  of  Libelis'*'" 
—  one  of  the  few  sources  from  whii<«clii5i 
our  country  still  gets  natural  rubbivicr 


Working  with  his  close  persoc 
friend,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  \T^ 
investigated  many  types  of  domeski'^ 
plants  as  possible  sources  of  rubb#^> 
and  pioneered  the  study  and  develofi  ^^ 
ment  of  synthetic  rubber  products.  !! 

As  a  result  of  these  years  of  researc 
Firestone   built  in   1933  the  FIRS^ 
synthetic  rubber  airplane  tires  k  ""^ 
our  armed  forces.  In  1940,  FiresiM  *"*' 
built  synthetic  rubber  passenger  cl  f ' 
tires  in  its  factory  at  the  New  Yod  ^ 
World's  Fair  and  began  the  productkx 
of  its  own  synthetic  rubber,  calleiL, 
Butaprene,   the   same   type   that  mi''" 
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FIRESTONE    SYNTHETIC   RUBBER    PRODUCTS 

FOR    WARTIME 

Seadrome  Mooring  and  Marker  Buoys. 

Raincoats,  Water-Repellent  Cloth. 

Mechanical  Robber  Goods  for  All  Types 
of  Military  and  Essential  Civilian 
Vehicles  and  Aircraft,  including 
Motor  Mountings,  Bumpers,  Fan 
Belts,  Hose,  Gaskets  and  Many  Other 
Automotive,  Aircraft  and  Industrial 
Products. 

Latex  Products  including  Crash  Pads, 
Pilot  Seat  Cushions  and  Other 
Cushioning  Equipment. 


Tires,  Tubes,  Repair  Materials  and 
Camelback  for  All  Types  of  Military 
and  Essential  Civilian  Vehicles  and 
Aircraft. 

Banage  Balloons. 

Gas  Masks. 

Bullet-Sealing  Fuel  and  Oil  Cells. 

Track  Blocks  and  Bogie  Rollers  for  Army 
Tanks  and  Half-Tracs. 

Inflatable  Boats,  Rafts,  Pontons,  Life  Belh, 
Life  Vests  and  Other  Flotation  Products. 


SYAITHETIC  RUBBER 


t.  adopted  by  the  Government.  In 
)2,  Firestone  became  the  FIRST 
apany  to  produce  synthetic  rubber 
Government-owned  plant  and  this 
fi  plant  later  became  the  FIRST  to 
rduce  synthetic  rubber  using 
tdiene  made  from  grain  alcohol. 

a  arally,  with  this  unsurpassed  record 
xperience,  Firestone  has  been  a 
<ieer  and  leader  in  developing  new 
I  exclusive  methods  for  processing 
ihetic  rubber  and  these  have  been 
i  e  available  without  royalty  to  the 
t  ernment  and  to  the  rubber  industry. 

tlay,  Firestone  is  making  many 
iely-diversified  wartime  products 
ih  Butaprene.  And,  based  on 
•gress  and  development  to  date, 
ications  are  that  thousands  of 
ducts  not  even  thought  of  today 
■aow  being  fabricated  from  other 
lerials  will  soon  be  made  with  the 
pd  and  Proved  Synthetic  Rubber 
IRESTONE  BUTAPRENE. 


ortM  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  with  Richard  CrtxAi  atut 
t  Firestone  Symphony  Orchestra^  under  the  direction 
jUfred  Waltemtein,  Monday  evenings,  over  N.  B.  C 


FIRESTONE    SYNTHETIC   RUBBER    PRODUCTS 

FOR    PEACETIME 


Tires,  Tubes,  Repair  Materials  ond 
Camclback  for  All  Types  of  Passenger 
Cars,  Trucks,  Buses,  Tractors,  Air- 
craft, Motorcycles. 

Wringer  Rolls. 

Waterproof  Packaging  Materials. 
Sealing  Strips  for  Windows,  Doors, 
Hatches,  Port  Holes,  etc. 

Fabrics,  Thread,  Sheeting  for  Drapes, 
Shower  Curtains  and  Garments. 

InRotabie  Boots,  Rafts,  Pontons,  Life  Bells, 
Life  Vests  and  Other  Fioiolion  Products. 


Seadrome  Mooring  and  Market  Buoys. 

Raincoats,  Water-Repellent  Cloth. 

Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  for  All  Types 
of  Passenger  Cars,  Trucks,  Buses, 
Tractors,  Aircraft,  Motorcycles, 
including  Motor  Mountings, 
Bumpers,  Fan  Belts,  Hose  Gaskets 
and  Many  Other  Automotive,  Aircraft 
and  Industrial  Products. 

Latex  Products  including  All  Types  of 
Seat  Cushions,  Mattresses  and  for 
Other  Upholstery  Uses. 

Cotvrlflkt.  1943.  The  nnsU>n»  Ttn  ft  Rubber  Co. 
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Martin  was  a  miser . . .  until  one  day 


\U^^ 


a  bunch  of  pesky  buttons  made  him  say 


War  Bonds . . .  more  Bonds  . . .  until  we  win 


our  precious  GRIPPER  FASTENERS  back  ag'in! 


Keep  your  eye  on  Gripper  fasteners!  They'll  be 
back  on  more  merchandise  than  ever  when  the 
war  is  won.  Until  then,  we're  doing  everything 
humanly  possible  to  help  speed  Victory! 

GRIPPER  FASTENERS 

R<>.  U.  S.  Pat    Oir 

*The  snap  fastener  thai  ends  "button-bother" 
HtlE  IT  SCOVIU  MtNUFACTUIING  COMPANT.  WtTEIIUIIT.  CONN.    •   AMEIICA'S  lEAOINC  MANUFACIttlEII  tF  SNAP  FASTENEIS 


been  better-looking  if  his  nose  had  not 
assumed  a  perpetual  expression  of  sur- 
prise on  finding  itself  (at  birth  no  doubt) 
tip-tilted,  slightly,  but  unmistakably. 

"Normal  this  morning,"  cried  Fay  in  a 
gay  voice.  "We  shall  have  you  about 
again  in  a  week,  Dan." 

Dan  grinned  boyishly  and  squeezed  the 
shoulder  upon  which  he  leaned.  He  wore 
slippers,  and  his  fumbling  gait  indicated 
that  he  was  far  from  strong,  yet. 

"So  there's  no  news  from  old  Dick,"  he 
said  to  Fay. 

AGAIN  that  cloud  shadowed  her  exprcs- 
■  sion,  and  the  watchful  visitor  knew, 
now,  that  "old  Dick"  must  be  Fhght  Lieu- 
tenant Kershaw.  She  shook  her  head. 
"Not  a  word,  Dan!  But  I  suppose  he  will 
turn  up,  sometime."  As  they  reached  the 
foot  of  the  short  stair:  "And  here  is  Dr.  de 
Brion — Squadron  Leader  Corcoran." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Dr.  de  Brion,  pushing 
forward  an  armchair  which  evidently  had 
been  prepared  for  the  invalid.  "Be  seated, 
my  dear  fellow.  How  lucky  you  are  to 
have  crashed  in  so  lovely  a  spot!" 

"Yes,  I  am,"  grinned  Corcoran,  raising 
his  steadfast  but  shy  eyes  to  the  speaker. 
"It  would  be  sheer  ingratitude  to  want  to 
get  well  too  soon." 

"It  would  be  sheer  folly,"  cried  Dr.  de 
Brion.  "Oh,  but  so  stupid."  His  ornamen- 
tal case  made  a  flashing  appearance.  Cor- 
coran accepted  a  cigarette  reluctantly, 
saying  that  he  had  a  large  supply  of  his 
own,  and  the  doctor  urged  Fay  to  follow 
his  example  in  spite  of  protestations  that 
she  was  oflRciaily  on  duty.  "It  is  a  prescrip- 
tion," he  declared,  "medical  orders." 

"You  are  just  the  kind  of  M.O.  every- 
body is  looking  for,"  said  Dan  Corcoran. 
"Can't  you  stay  to  lunch?  If  you  can,  we 
will  take  you  out  to  Treasure  Island." 


Fay  laughed,  but  even  her  laughter 
rather  wistful.   "Treasure  Island,"  she 
phuned,  "is  a  tiny  island  in  the  stri 
connected  with  the  garden  by  a  wi 
bridge.   Dan  spends  fine  afternoons  thi 
A  mound  in  the  middle  is  called  Spygla' 
Hill,  and  an  old  wooden  barrel  in  the 
ter  is  Skeleton  Island.   Then  there's 
of  the  Woods,  isn't  there,  Dan?" 

"There's  everything,"  Dan  assured 
firmly,  "which  appears  on  Flint's  map-j 
except  the  treasure." 

"Here    is    the    treasure,"    said    Dr 
Brion,  resting  his  arm  lightly  on  Fay' 
shoulder,  and  he  was  delighted  when 
blushed. 

"Which  reminds  me,"  Dan  added; 
raised  his  voice:  "Toby!"  Toby  ap| 
in  the  doorway,  winking  significantly 
the  visitor.  "Bring  down  Flint's  Fist- 
and  all  the  notes.  They're  right  beside  m 
bed." 

"Very  good,  sir." 

Toby    proceeded    upstairs,    and    Fa; 
glanced    smilingly   at    Dr.   de   Brion 
warned  you!"    She  turned  to  the  conva' 
lescent.   "Dr.  de  Brion  is  a  crossword  exi 
pert,  Dan,  so  perhaps  he  can  help  you. 

"1  need  help,"   Dan  declared  pathed 
cally.    "Because  it  stands  to  reason 
the  words  must  mean  something." 

TOBY  returning  with  a  writing  block 
and  a  bundle  of  loose  sheets,  Dan  de-] 
tached  an  envelope  clipped  to  the  blc 
and  handed  it  to  Dr.  de  Brion.    Dr. 
Brion  read  the  typed  address  aloud: 

"'Sir  Giles  Loeder,  90  Mount  Stre 
Mayfair,  W.  1.'— h'm!  'Mayfair  30031'  i 
pencil."   He  reversed  the  envelope.   "/ 
the  same  writing!  What  have  we  here,  my 
infants?  Name  of  a  name,  what  have 
here?" 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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Food  for  a  Ravaged  World 

Continued  from  page  21 


out  of  consideration:  a  job,  as  ex-Gover- 
nor Lehman  points  out,  for  the  United 
Nations  and  all  men  of  good  will  every- 
where. Encouragingly  enough,  he  hastens 
to  make  clear,  tbJs  joint  effort  is  already 
under  way.  The  eight  relief  ships  that  sail 
each  month  from  Montreal  for  Peiraeus 
carry  cargoes  made  up  of  15,000  tons  of 
wheat  donated  by  Canada,  3,000  tons  of 
dried  vegetables  and  300  tons  of  evapo- 
rated milk  contributed  by  the  United 
States,  medical  items  furnished  princi- 
pally by  the  Red  Cross,  and  clothing  and 
medicines  supplied  by  Greek  War  Relief, 
along  with  money  for  the  charter  hire  of 
the  vessels.  In  Greece  the  distribution  is 
handled  by  a  neutral  relief  commission 
of  thirty,  half  Swiss  and  half  Swedish.  Not 
much  compared  to  the  need,  but  enough 
to  check  the  appalling  death  rate. 

The  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, Argentina,  Australia  and  Canada  are 
now  signatories  to  an  international  wheat 
agreement  that  is  the  start  of  (a  plan 
for  the  creation  of)  a  great  world  pool 
into  which  every  nation  will  pour  relief 
supplies  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity. 
Latin-American  countries,  following  the 
example  of  Argentina,  have  expressed  a 
willingness  to  come  in,  and  little  Switzer- 
land, without  boast  or  complaint,  is  al- 
ready caring  for  50,000  refugee  children. 
Indomitable  China  plans  to  chip  in  with 
tea,  Sweden  will  contribute  iron  and  dairy 
products,  and  South  Africa  has  begun  the 
job  of  raising  seeds. 

Even  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of 
North  Africa  was  a  joint  operation  in 
large  measure.  Of  the  1 26,000  tons  de- 
livered at  French  Moroccan  and  Algerian 
ports  in  the  first  four  months  alone — food- 
stuffs, medicines,  clothing,  insecticides, 
tea,  sugar,  textiles  and  repair  parts — a  full 
half  came  from  Great  Britain's  instant  di- 


version of  convoys  from  other  theaters  of  I 
war.    Out  of  her  short  supply,  England 
also  contributed  350,000  tons  of  coal  for  | 
the  revival  of  transportation  and  industry. 

In  this  connection,  ex-Governor  Lehman  h  | 
repeatedly  stressed  that  there  was  more  ~ 
to  his  job  than  mere  humanitarianism. 
The  immediate  succor  of  a  liberated  popu- 
lation, as  he  explained  it,  is  inseparably  a 
part  of  any  sound  war  plan.  How  can 
a  new  offensive  be  launched  if  the  area 
behind  the  front  line  is  convulsed  by  riot 
and  anarchy?  Relief  measures  allow  the 
task  force  to  march  away  without  fear  of 
stabs  in  the  back  and  to  guarantee  a  la- 
bor supply  for  crops  and  manufacturing. 
That  is  why  General  Eisenhower  paused 
to  rehabilitate  French  Morocco  and  Al- 
geria, why  he  built  up  a  10,000-ton  stock 
pile  before  the  Tunisian  advance,  and  why 
he  still  requisitions  30,000  tons  of  space 
every  month  for  nonmilitary  supplies. 

Close  on  the  Heels  of  Battle 

It  is  also  the  reason  why  the  OFRRO 
is  merely  the  agent  of  the  Army  in  the 
fiirst  stages  of  every  operation,  assuming 
no  independent  responsibility  until  the 
high  command  gives  the  word  to  take 
over.  Fred  K.  Hoehler,  ex-Governor  Leh- 
man's Director  of  Relief  in  North  Africa, 
followed  so  closely  with  his  trucks  in  Tu- 
nisia that  he  nearly  had  his  pants  shot  off 
when  the  German  drive  broke  through  at 
the  Kasserine  Gap.  Carrying  on,  how- 
ever, he  was  unloading  supplies  in  Sousse, 
Sfaxand  Gabes  before  the  smoke  of  battle 
lifted. 

The  relief  job,  throughout  the  whole 
area,  was  largely  one  of  starting  up  the 
wheels  of  trade  and  industry.  Though 
food  and  money  were  plentiful  the  Ger- 
mans had  looted  factories  and  stores  so 
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ughly  that  nothing  was  left  to  sell 

uy.  As  a  result,  the  farmers  hoarded 

_yie  the  cities  starved.   Much  of  the  Al- 

material    went    directly    into    com- 

cial  channels,   filling   empty  shelves. 

saots  then  brought  in  their  grain  and 

duce.    Mines  and  factories,  supphed 

coal,  machinery  and   spare  parts, 

ned  up  with  a  rush.   In  payment  for 

it  was  given,  the  Allies  received  either 

d  cash  or  much-needed  raw  materials. 

iC  first  few  months,  more  than  200,000 

s  of  phosphate  rock  were  shipped  to 

eve  the  fertilizer  needs  of  hard-pressed 

f  gland. 

Jndernourished  babies  and  half-starved 

rugees  constituted  a  major  relief  prob- 

1 1.  About  1 50,000  children  under  f our- 

I  n  are  stiU  receiving  daily  servings  of 

Ik  from  American  sources  at  American 

jense,  but  other  thousands  are  being 

en  their  milk  ration  from  American 

arces  at  French  expense.  The  refugees; 

1  and  clothed,  have  been  absorbed  in 

ge  measure  by  industry,  agriculture  and 

a  armed  forces,  Poles,  Russians,  French 

d  Spanish  Repubhcans  leaping  at  the 

ance  to  volunteer.  And  all  done  under 

cal  leadership  with  local  personnel. 

North  Africa,  of  course,  with  its  16,- 

)0,0OO,  is  in  no  wise  comparable  to  the 

oblem  that  will  be  presented  by  rav- 

;ed  Europe's  450,000,000.    The  experi- 

ice,  however,  has  given  the  OFRRO  a 

ne  opportunity  to  study  out  approaches 

id  test  both  machinery  and  method.  De- 

rminations  reached  already  make  it  cer- 

aa  that  liberated  countries  will  not  be 

ooded   with   a   horde   of  social-service 

orkers,  nor  will  the  warehouses  of  the 

nited  States  be  jammed  with  perishables 

ar  in  advance  of  need.  Only  when  Gen- 

ral  Eisenhower  gives  the  word  that  a 

resh  advance  is  planned,  and  not  until 

ben,  will  supplies  be  assembled  for  the 

rucks  that  follow  the  Army.    Naturally, 

hoes   and  clothing   are  the  exceptions, 

or  getting  them  together  isn't  something 

hat  can  be  done  in  a  rush.  What  is  now 

)eing  bought  and  stored  is  either  second- 

land  stuff  or  else  the  cheaper  grades  of 

uits  and  footwear. 

A  Plan  for  Reconstruction 

As  it  begins  to  take  shape  in  ex-Gover- 
nor Lehman's  orderly  mind,  the  job  of 
relief  and  rehabilitation  in  liberated  lands 
will  proceed  along  these  lines:  first,  food 
to  halt  starvation,  and  medicines,  serums 
I  and  insecticides  to  check  the  spread  of 
pestilence;  second,  seeds,  implements  and 
i  draft  animals  for  the  speedy  revival  of  na- 
^'tive  agriculture;  third,  machinery  and  raw 
[materials     for     stripped    factories,     and 
enough   commercial   goods   to    start   up 
trade.  All,  to  be  sure,  may  go  forward  at 
one  and  the  same  time. 

Starry-eyed  theorists  and  maudUn  sen- 
timentalists may  talk  glibly  of  hfting  the 
living  standards  of  all  peoples  to  new  and 
higher  levels  overnight,  but  not  reahstic 
Herbert  Lehman.  Out  of  his  patient  an- 
alysis of  facts  and  figures,  he  admits  that 
the  very  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  the 
provision  of  a  minimum  level  of  subsist- 
ence. Just  that  and  nothing  more.  Around 
2,000  calories,  say,  as  compared  to  the 
American  average  of  3,200,  and  with  all 
sorts  of  substitutes.  Fats  and  oils,  for  in- 
stance, instead  of  butter,  beans  in  place  of 
meat,  etc. 

Even  this  minimum  subsistence  level  is 
going  to  be  beyond  the  resources  and 
shipping  capacity  of  the  United  Nations. 
Ex-Governor  Lehman  makes  no  bones 
about  it.  That  is  why  agriculture  has  got 
to  be  revived  in  every  liberated  country 
at  the  earhest  possible  moment.  OFRRO 
experts  figure  that  at  least  one  million 
tons  of  seeds  of  all  kinds — cereal,  seed  po- 
tatoes, pasture  and  garden — will  have  to 
be  rushed  in,  and  a  study  is  now  being 
made  of  what  each  nation  will  be  able  and 
willing  to  do  in  seed  collection. 
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Livestock  is  another  headache,  for  the 
Germans  have  stripped  every  country 
bare  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  pigs. 
Meeting  that  enormous  demand  is  out  of 
the  question,  so  experiments  are  being 
conducted  in  artificial  insemination.  For- 
tunately, it  stands  proved  already  that 
1,500  cows  can  be  inseminated  from  one 
bull,  and  15,000  ewes  from  one  ram.  If 
sperm  can  be  sent  by  cUpper  or  fast 
steamer,  as  seems  likely,  the  problem  may 
be  solved  on  a  mail-order  basis. 

While  a  good  deal  of  the  job  can  be 
planned  now,  much  of  it  will  have  to  wait 
for  the  war's  end.  Particularly  the  repa- 
triation of  prisoners  and  the  return  of  the 
labor  drafts  to  their  homes.  The  refugee 
problem,  however,  has  already  been  ap- 
proached with  some  degree  of  success. 
Iran,  for  example,  was  flooded  with  East 
Europeans  flying  before  the  Nazi  jugger- 
naut. The  young  and  strong  volunteered 
at  once  for  mihtary  service  with  the  AlUes, 
but  the  old  men,  the  women  and  the  chil- 
dren huddled  miserably  in  verminous 
shelters,  either  starving  or  on  the  edge  of 
starvation.  A  full  40,000  of  them. 

Refugees'  Return  to  the  Soil 

As  the  situation  grew  more  and  more 
intolerable,  the  British  transported  20,000 
of  these  to  East  Africa,  placing  them  on 
arable  ground  and  providing  tools  and 
seeds.  The  United  States  and  Mexico  are 
taking  care  of  the  rest.  President  Manuel 
Avila  Camacho  is  furnishing  land  and 
shelter,  and  ex-Governor  Lehman  is  put- 
ting up  the  transportation  expenses.  A 
small  movement,  to  be  sure,  but  a  start  in 
international  co-operation.  As  one  result, 
Canada  and  Austraha  are  now  making 
surveys  of  their  idle  acreage. 

A  big  job,  this  business  of  rebuilding 
shattered  nations,  but  a  necessary  job  if 
the  world  is  to  be  saved  from  chaos.  Also 
a  costly  job,  although  there  is  the  consol- 
ing certainty  that  it  will  not  be  operated 
as  a  WPA  project. 

A  pretty  solid  sort,  this  Herbert  Leh- 
man who  found  New  York  neck-deep  in 
deficits  and,  after  ten  years  as  governor, 
left  behind  a  surplus  of  $80,000,000.  A 
rare  combination  of  sentiment  and  practi- 
cality, for  a  warm,  soft  heart  is  balanced 
by  a  shrewd,  hard  head.  According  to  his 
associates  in  OFRRO,  even  when  his  eyes 
are  wet  with  distress  over  some  tragic 
report,  they  can  still  spot  an  error  in  addi- 
tion in  a  sheet  of  figures. 

A  compassionate  man,  but  with  that 
compassion  miles  removed  from  the  mud- 
dled emotionalism  that  sees  the  dawn  of 
the  millennium  in  every  sunrise,  and  be- 
Ueves  in  pink  pills  for  world  ailments. 
Much  of  his  fortune  has  been  quietly  de- 
voted to  philanthropies  that  took  no  ac- 
count of  race  or  creed,  but  the  record 
shows  that  these  generous  dollars  did  not 
come  to  him  as  a  gift,  but  were  earned  by 
his  own  industry,  energy  and  initiative. 
Just  as  "help  people  to  help  themselves" 
has  been  his  aim  in  every  philanthropic 
activity,  so  is  it  his  program  for  the 
OFRRO. 

Relief,  of  course,  will  halt  famine,  dis- 
ease and  anarchy,  but  the  strongest  em- 
phasis will  be  on  rehabilitation  measures — 
to  enable  stricken  peoples  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation  instead  of  continuing 
as  spineless,  importunate  beggars.  If  the 
liberated  countries  are  given  such  assist- 
ance as  will  put  them  back  on  their  feet, 
then  they  can  be  counted  on  to  go  forward 
in  strength,  pride  and  self-respect.  It  is 
Herbert  Lehman's  conviction,  declared 
over  and  over  in  the  interview,  that  post- 
war reconstruction,  if  properly  devised, 
can  proceed  on  a  commercial  basis  that 
will  provide  a  healthful  outlet  for  the  sur- 
pluses of  every  producing  nation. 

Right  or  wrong,  that's  the  way  Herbert 
Lehman  looks  at  the  job.   If  the  starry- 
eyed  boys  are  pained,  it's  just  too  bad. 
The  End 
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message  the  radio  man  sent  ahead  to  his  field 
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in  Tunisia.  And  this  tough  U.  S.  Marauder 
homher,  though  riddled  by  anti-aircraft  fire,  did 
come  in  to  a  safe  landing. 

In  Hudson  plants,  where  we  build  fuselage 
sections  for  these  daredevils  of  the  air,  we  know 
how  much  depends  on  our  work.  It  is  one  of  our 
many  important  tasks  that  call  for  split-hair 
precision,  at  top  production  speed. 

Against  these  exacting  jobs,  Hudson  has  put 
more  than  30  years  of  experience  in  building 


automobiles  that  could  lake  il— keep  on  g 
under  hard  and  constant  punishment.       Hi 

These  cars  today  are  proving  their  in- J 
stamina.  Ably  serviced  by  a  nationwide  or 
zation   of   Hudson   distributors   and   dear». 
they  are   part  of  the  mighty  transportim 
fleet  that  keeps  us  rolling  to  Victory. 
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Buy  U.  S.  War  Savings  Stamps  and  Bonds 
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JBy  Helena  Huntington  Smith 

Confusing  questionnaires  and  irrelevant 
jlorm  letters  have  driven  John  PubHc  to  tan- 
rums,  but  there  are  signs  that  Washing- 
on  is  gradually  learning  to  simplify  things 


ILLUSTRATED    BY 
GLUYAS     WILLIAMS 


For  a  $4.50  Army  order,  a  small  engraver  filled  out  a  32-page 
questionnaire.  It  was  rejected  twice,  so  he  had  his  lawyer  try 


LAST  fall,  a  certain  ranchman  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington had  400  head  of  fat  steers  which  were 
J  ready  for  the  market.  Every  additional  day's  feed 
hat  went  into  them  was  just  throwing  his  money  away. 
^  nder  the  slaughtering  quotas  he  wasn't  allowed  to  sell 
hem  to  Seattle.  But  the  quotas  were  based  on  1940 
opulation  figures.  Since  that  time,  every  metropolitan 
irea  on  the  Pacific  Coast  had  gained  hugely  in  popula- 
i.ion  because  of  war  industries,  and  therefore  Seattle  and 
Ithe  whole  region  were  in  the  throes  of  a  virtual  meat 
famine.  That  ranchman,  who  wasn't  allowed  to  sell  his 
steers  to  a  city  starving  for  meat,  was  plenty  mad. 

One  day  during  the  early  tire  rationing  or  pregas- 
coupon  era,  an  Iowa  congressman  called  upon  a  Wash- 
ington official  to  ask  about  retread  privileges  for  county 
school  superintendents  in  his  state.  These  rural  superin- 
tendents, he  explained,  had  to  do  a  lot  of  driving  around 
to  visit  their  schools,  and — 

"They  don't  need  tires  to  visit  schools,"  said  the  offi- 
cial, in  a  voice  reminiscent  of  Marie  Antoinette.  "Let 
'em  take  a  train." 

"Wait  a  minute.  I'm  talking  about  rural  schools," 
said  the  congressman.  "You  know — out  in  the  country." 

"They  still  don't  need  tires.  Why  can't  they  take  a 
trolley  or  a  bus?" 

"I  don't  know  what  part  of  the  country  you  come 
from,  my  friend,"  said  the  congressman,  "but  you'd  bet- 
ter do  some  listening  right  now."  By  the  time  he  had 
finished  the  expounding  a  few  ABC's  of  rural  life  in  the 
Middle  West,  even  the  official  was  ready  to  grant  that  in 
Iowa,  school  superintendents  might  need  tires. 

They  got  them.  Maybe  that  should  have  been  the 
end  of  it.  It  wasn't.  For  such  incidents,  multiplied  by 
thousands,  have  built  up  in  large  sections  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  the  irritated  conviction  that  it  is  being  gov- 
erned from  Washington  by  a  bunch  of  fools. 

What  he  is  thinking  about  can  perhaps  be  summed 
up  by  the  episode  of  Larchmont,  New  York,  and  the 
air-raid  sirens.  Larchmont  is  a  residential  suburb  a  few 
miles  from  New  York  City  and,  therefore,  it  figured  in 
some  danger  from  bombs.  It  needed  ninety-seven  feet 
of  copper  wire  to  complete  the  installation  of  two  warn- 
ing sirens.  Its  Civilian  Defense  director  applied  to  the 
War  Production  Board  for  a  priority  rating.  His  request 
was  turned  down  with  the  odd  advice  that  "the  con- 
struction described  in  your  application  should  be  de- 
ferred for  the  duration  of  the  war." 

In  this  raucous  democracy,  a  few  hundred  good  sto- 
ries like  that  one  could  well  be  more  fatal  politically  than 
high  treason  or  graft.  Not  that  there  weren't  excuses  for 
the  War  Production  Board.  Its  letter  was  obviously  a 
form  letter.  Even  Civihan  Defense  installations  must 
sometimes  be  denied  priority.  To  any  reasonable  man, 
it  must  be  apparent  that  rationing  and  price-controlling 
a  country  the  size  of  this  one  is  a  large  task,  and  mistakes 
are  bound  to  happen. 

But  lohn  Q.  Public  isn't  reasonable.  He's  mad.  The 
way  he  sees  it  is  brutally  simple:  that  the  Headless  Hor- 
ror of  Washington  is  barging  around  telling  him  how  to 
run  his  business,  when  it  doesn't  know  how  to  run  its 
own. 

Quite  often  the  higher  purpose  of  these  regulations 
escapes  him,  but  when  there  is  one  and  it's  explained 
sufficiently,  he  stops  grumbling.  He  has  set  up  several 
million  one-man  and  one-woman  boards  all  over  the 
country,  to  see  that  this  war  is  being  run  right.  They 
have  to  be  shown  every  step  of  the  way. 

His  grievances  are  described  in  letters  to  Congress. 
There  was,  for  example,  the  proprietor  of  a  small  en- 
graving firm  in  Iowa,  who  received  an  order  from  a 
near-by  Army  ordnance  plant  for  three  plates  costing 


When  the  businessman  hisses  "Washington* 
he  isn  t  thinking  of  beautiful  white  builduigs 

$4.50.  Accompanying  the  order  was  a  32-page  question- 
naire, which  the  head  of  the  firm  filled  out.  It  was  re- 
turned to  him  with  the  statement  that  it  was  incorrect, 
and  a  second  form  was  enclosed.  He  took  it  to  an  ac- 
counting firm  for  advice  and  wrote  the  answers  again. 
It  was  again  returned  as  incorrect. 

His  lawyer  filled  it  out  for  him  the  third  time,  making 
a  grand  total  of  ninety-six  pages  of  questions  and  an- 
swers. When  this  sheet,  too,  was  returned  and  a  fourth 
blank  enclosed,  the  businessman  wrote  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  waive  his  bill  for  $4.50  and  donate  the  plates  to 
the  nation.  It  all  ended  sweetly  with  a  polite  letter  of 
apology  for  his  trouble,  and  a  check. 

The  number  of  questionnaires  visited  upon  citizens 
in  business  by  federal  agencies  seeking  information  has 
been  the  theme  of  Senate  hearings  and  speeches  in  the 
House.  This  particular  questionnaire  was  the  Army's 
child,  no  offspring  of  OPA  or  WPB.  But  it's  all  the  same 
to  John  Public,  who  is  in  no  mood  to  make  fancy  dis- 
tinctions. He  simply  growls  "Washington!"— and  sharp- 
ens up  his  hatchet. 

Quite  a  few  of  the  mistakes  stem  from  the  fact 
that  some  federal  officials  don't  know  enough  about 
local  conditions. 

The  Farmer  Gets  the  Brush-Off 

The  farmers  are,  if  possible,  a  little  bit  madder  than 
anyone  else.  They  started  in  early  to  point  out  that  you 
can't  fight  a  war  without  eating,  but  the  Headless  Horror, 
rushing  excitedly  around  issuing  directives,  was  too  busy 
to  listen.  Their  complaints  that  they  couldn't  raise  food 
without  machinery  or  repairs  or  help  were  brushed  off  as 
"politics"  and  "just  squawks."  This  riled  them;  and  so 
did  the  airy  way  certain  powers  tossed  oft'  their  desperate 
skilled-labor  problem  with  the  dictum  that  any  child, 
female  or  dumb  cluck  is  good  enough  for  farm  work — 
without  regard  for  the  smashing  up  of  irreplacable  ma- 
chinery or  the  ruin  of  tractor  tires  worth  their  weight 
in  pearls. 

"I  have  hired  three  different  men  since  my  boy  left 


"When   they   get   that  mad,"   moans    the   New 
Deal  congressman,  "they'll  vote  everybody  out" 


for  the  Army,"  one  Kansan  wrote,  with  dignified  re- 
straint, "and  one  man  did  more  damage  in  four  days' 
time  than  I  could  undo  in  four  weeks." 

A  noticeable  thing  about  these  letters  from  farmers 
was  the  relatively  few  who  beat  their  breasts  and  cried, 
"What's  going  to  become  of  me?"  Instead,  they  worried 
and  talked  about  production;  wrote  enclosing  the  green 
and  blue  and  orange  handbills  of  auction  sales  teUing 
that  their  neighbors  were  selling  out.  "If  these  continue," 
worried  one  who  spoke  for  hundreds,  "we  are  not  going 
to  have  any  food  to  win  this  war." 

One  thing  has  to  be  said  for  Americans,  including 
bureaucrats,  who  are  Americans  too:  We  learn  from 
our  mistakes,  and  it  doesn't  take  us  a  hundred  years. 
There  are  many  signs  of  this  process  occurring  in,  for 
example,  OPA.  There  is  a  growing  disposition  to  consult 
ahead  of  time  with  the  people  who  are  going  to  be 
affected  by  new  regulations  and  to  clarify  the  language 
and  condense  the  volume  of  instructions.  Up  to  now, 
however,  they  have  been  poured  forth  without  any  re- 
gard for  human  capacity  or  endurance. 

Friendly  critics  as  well  as  hostile  ones  agree  that 
what's  needed  is  more  flexibility  in  the  setup,  which  will 
permit  of  common-sense  adjustments  to  conditions  as 
they  occur.  This  would  call  for  some  decentralization  of 
authority.  It  may  get  done — and  Washington  may  once 
more  come  to  mean  sight-seeing  busses  and  cherry  trees 
to  an  affectionate  pubhc. 

But  if  it  doesn't  get  done — or  not  in  time?  Already 
many  a  Democratic  congressman  is  lying  awake  nights, 
figuring  out  how  well  the  old  home-town  law  practice 
can  be  made  to  pay  off  in  1945.  As  far  as  he  personally 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  justice  in  it,  of  course;  he  is 
"agin"  the  bureaucrats,  himself.  But  when  was  there 
ever  justice? 

"When  they  get  that  mad,"  gloomily  observed  one 
New  Deal  Democrat,  who  was  re-elected  this  time,  but  is 
worrying  about  1944,  "they'll  vote  against  anybody 
who's  in.  And  that  means  us.  They'll  never  stop  to  think 
that  half  the  mess  was  caused  by  the  Republicans  and 
big  businessmen  in  WPB." 
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Try  This  Sometime— if  you  think  bombing, 

or  landing  on  enemy  shores  Is  fun.  Our  American  boys  are 
doing  this  every  day — for  you.  If  you  want  to  give  them  a  fight- 
ing chance  to  win,  try  this:  purchase  War  Bonds  and  Stamps 
up  to  ten  per  cent  of  your  pay — then  really  start  buying  them 
with  money  you  think  you  can't  spare.  That's  the  spirit  that's 
going  to  win  this  war.  And  that's  the  spirit  that  will  keep  America 
the  kind  of  a  country  our  boys  will  expect  when  they  come  home. 

DIVE   BOMBERS   NEED   BATTERIES 

Willard  Batteries— for  our  armed  forces— are  made  of 
the  same  critical  materials  that  go  into  your  automobile 
battery.  Making  your  battery  last  longer  is  your  Willard 
Dealer's  wartime  job;  and  he's  gooti  at  it.  See  him  regularly. 


-kave  tke  power  to  cany  on  ! 

WILLARD    STORAGE   BATTER'V   COMPANY   •   Cleveland,  Los  Aoseles,  Dallas.  Toronto 


A  Time  for  Lovers 

Continued  from  page  19 


To  her  astonishment,  he  shook  his  head, 
his  eyes  narrow  and  cold.  "Know  what 
that  sounds  like  to  me?  A  whim.  A  typi- 
cal popular  girl's  whim.  Plenty  lads 
watching  us  right  now,  to  see  me  jump 
when  you  crook  that  little  finger.  Kind  of 
thing  chokes  me  up." 

She  leaned  toward  him.  She  said  in  a 
soft,  angry  voice,  "You're  quite  a  bar- 
gainer, aren't  you?  You  want  plenty  of 
security  before  you'll  give  an  inch.  How 
should  I  know  how  you  feel  about  nie? 
Well,  1  can  be  generous,  in  spite  of  you. 
Please!  There — I  said  it.  You  see — 
whether  you  like  it,  or  not — I  do  know 
how  you  feel!" 

He  said,  "Get  your  coat.  I'll  be  in  the 
hall." 

WALKING  through  the  summer 
night,  his  silence  appalled  her.  There 
was  his  hand  at  her  elbow,  but  he  didn't 
speak.  You  could  drown  in  a  silence  like 
that.  She  stood  it  for  a  block  and  then 
chattered  into  speech: 

"My  father'll  be  getting  home  about 
now.  That's  why  I  had  to  leave  early.  He 
has  a  new  war  job — doesn't  get  back  till 
after  eleven.  It  leaves  Mother  alone.  She 
can't  bear  being  alone." 

The  thought  of  her  mother  gave  her  a 
twinge  of  guilt,  as  it  always  did.  She 
pushed  it  out  of  her  mind. 

"So  you're  good  to  your  mother.  That's 
reassuring.  I  thought  only  plain  girls  were 
good  to  their  mothers." 

He  was  still  set  on  keeping  the  prickle 
of  antagonism  between  them!    But  that 


didn't  bother  her,  now  that  he  had  begui 
to  talk. 

She  said  tranquilly,  "You  wait.  You'l 
sec  what  a  sweet  disposition  I  have." 

"Maybe.  I  hope  you're  easy  reading 
I've  only  got  four  days." 

"Oh  of  course.  You  go  back  whci 
Harry  does,  at  the  end  of  the  week." 

"That's  right.  I  suppose  if  you  alwayi 
run  with  this  crowd,  you'll  be  at  Harry'i 
tomorrow  night." 

"I  said  I  would.    Won't  you?" 

"I'm  staying  there.  Ill  come  arounc 
early,  and  we'll  mull  it  over." 

They  were  walking  very  slowly.  Hei 
house  was  two  blocks  away.  Tinfie  sifted 
like  sand  through  her  mind. 

He  spoke  negligently,  "I  suppose  the 
reason  Harry  brought  me  home  was  he 
figured  all  his  girls  would  be  safe  with  me. 
Maybe  he  was  a  little  hasty." 

She  began  to  laugh,  a  soft,  reckless 
laugh,  that  she  listened  to,  as  though  it 
were  not  her  own.  She  wasn't  amused  at 
anything.  But  excitement  sometimes  made 
her  laugh,  too.  Maybe  she  was  excited, 

"Stop  that." 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  other  elbow 
and  swung  her  around  to  face  him.  They 
were  alone  in  the  summer-soft  darkness. 
A  sprinkler,  someone  had  forgotten  to 
turn  off,  whispered  in  the  grass  near  them, 
and  blew  fine,  fresh  drops  across  their 
faces.  They  stared  through  the  darkness 
that  separated  them,  seeing  nothing. 

"1  came  a  long  way  to  find  you,  Amy." 

"Yes." 

She  sighed,  a  long  peaceful  sigh,  as  his 
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'*I  was  just  cleaning  my  bow  and  arrow!" 
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Making  the  tools  of  War  . .  main- 
taining the   products   off   Peace 

When  the  war  came — ^De  Soto  plants  and  facilities  were 
found  to  be  among  the  most  modern  and  efficient  in 
America.  De  Soto  men  and  women  were  ready,  eager  and 
well  qualified  to  take  on,  at  urgent  Government  request, 
the  toughest  kind  of  war  production  jobs. 
•  •  • 

Now  these  plants  and  facilities  of  De  Soto,  with  their 
thousands  of  craftsmen,  are  fully  proving  their  unusual 
qualities.  Their  wartime  output  appears  now  in  all  the 
battle  zones  on  land,  and  in  the  air,  as  American  aircraft, 
artillery  and  mechanized  battle  equipment  take  the  field. 


SHOWN   HERE  IS   ONE   OF  THE  FOUR  HUGE  DESOTO 

ASSEMBIY  IINES   NOW   PRODUCING  FUSELAGE 

SECTIONS  FOR   MEDIUM   BOMBERS. 


WAR    BONDS 

They  are  Your,  and 
Our,  Personal  in- 
vestment   in   Victory. 


Here  at  home,  De  Soto  qualities  are  further  demonstrated 
as  owners  of  De  Soto  cars  now  fully  experience  the  endur- 
ance, economy  and  comfort  which  De  Soto  has  given  them, 
year  after  year.  And  this  De  Soto  strength  clearly  shows 
itself  again  as  De  Soto  dealers  everywhere  are  able  to 
supply  unrestricted  parts  and  service  for  all  these  vehicles. 

DE   SOTO   DIVISION  OF  CHRYSLER    CORPORATION 
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DESOTO  WAR  PRODUCTION  in- 
cliides  the  precision  building  of  air- 
plane wing  sections — bomber  fuselage 
nose  and  center  sections — vital  assem- 
blies for  Bofors  anti-aircraft  guns  and 
General  Sherman  Tanks — and  a  wide 
variety  of  special  manufacturing 
services  to  a  large  portion  of  Amer- 
ican war  industry. 


\^' 


Collier's,  The  National  Weekly 
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In  the  thin  sub-stratosphere,  fighter  pilots 
and  bomber  crews  need  extra  oxygen  to  live. 
And  they  must  know  when  the  supply  is 
running  low.  So,  AC  builds  pressure  gauges 
for  each  oxygen  supply  cylinder. 

Those  gauges  must  not  only  be  accurate— they 
must  be  absolutely  dry,  and  must  stay  dry,  or 
an  oxidizing  "explosion"  will  burst  every 
lung,  instantly. 

To  build  such  vital  devices  requires  fool- 
proof, precision  manufacturing.  Thus,  AG's 
long  experience  in  producing  millions  of 
peacetime  Spark  Plugs,  Oil  Filters,  Fuel 
Pumps,  Speedometers,  and  instruments  comes 
into  full  play  for  war. 

¥or  Your  Engine 

But,  no  matter  how  well  a  device  is  made,  it 
must  be  kept  in  good  condition.  This  is  also 
true  of  your  spark  plugs.  Dirty  spark  plugs 


waste  gas,  cause  hard  starting,  and  rob  your 
engine  of  power.  They  should  be  cleaned 
and  adjusted — regularly. 

Through  its  Conservation  Service,  any  repair 
sho^— anywhere — can  do  this  for  you.  Such 
shops  can  also  give  quick,  expert  service  on 
the  eight  other  AC  products  in  use  on  many 
millions  of  vehicles.  If  you  wish  to  know 
what  care  yours  should  have,  read  the  brief 
story  below.  Then,  to  conserve  the  life  of 
your  vehicle,— ^and  gasoline,  oil,  and  tires  as 
well, —  follow  the  suggestions  given  there. 
When  replacement  becomes  necessary,  select 
AC — and  be  sure  of  complete  satisfaction. 

Awarded  to  the  men  and  women  of  AC  on 
September  2,  1942,  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  producing  for  Victory. 

AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION 
GENERAL    MOTORS    CORPORATION 


SPARK  PLUGS  — Dirty  or 
worn  plugs  waste  as  much 
gas  as  one  coupon  in  ten. 
Oxide  coating  collects  on 
the  plugs  and  causes  them 
to  misfire, — especially  when  the 
engine  is  working  hard.  Dirty 
plugs  also  cause  hard  starting 
which  weakens  your  battery. 
Under  present  slow  driving  con- 
ditions, have  your  plugs  cleaned 
and  adjusted  every  few  months. 


AIR  CLEANERS— A  dirty  air 
cleaner  increases  gasoline 
consumption  because  it 
chokes  down  the  flow  of 
air  into  the  carburetor.  Your  air 
cleaner  should  be  rinsed  when- 
ever your  car  is  lubricated. 


FUEL  PUMPS -Practically 
trouble  free.  But,  if  yours 
has  been  in  use  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  miles,  it 


may  be  worn  to  the  point  where 
a  check-up  is  due. 


DRIVING  INSTRUMENTS— Speedom- 
eter, gasoline  gauge,  oil  pressure 
gauge,  ammeter,  and  tempera- 
ture gauge  seldom  need  service. 
But,  if  they  give  trouble,  have 
them  cared  for  at  once. 


^^_  OIL  FILTERS— Slow  driving 

aj^l  accelerates  formation  of 

l^'nl  soot  and  carbon   in   en- 

\-^  gineoil.  If  not  constantly 

filtered  from  the  oil,  this 

dirt  will  clog  piston  rings, 

cause  increased  consumption  of 

oil  and  gas.    So,  replace  your 

oil  filter  element  whenever 

your  dealer's  AC  Oil  Test  Pad 

shows  that  your  oil  is  dirty. 
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"I  can  always  tell  when  Herbert's  irritated  about  something" 

COLLIER'S  GARDNER    REA 


Irrrs  went  around  her.    Four  days.    But 

or  this  moment  she  had  closed  her  hand 

Ight  on  those  sifting  sands. 

When  he   spoke  again  his  voice  was 

jber  and  somehow  surprised:  "It  looks 

te  we've  got  something  pretty  serious 

ten:    You  and  1  have  a  lot  of  living  to  do 

a  'ittle  time." 

*,my  didn't  answer.   She'd  known  that 
bi'  I  vo  hours  now. 

n"'llE  tiny  glow  of  light  from  the  porch 
neant  that  her  father  was  home  and 
as  having  his  before-bed  cigar.  She  had 
;(t  I. "had  at  the  walk — she  wouldn't  share 
;■;  with  aryone  tonight. 
•  Hello,  D.id." 
'Hello,  baby." 

Si  e  had  run  up  the  steps  and  her  hand 
\;;>i  on  the  screen  door  but  she  didn't 
)Vvt  it.  There  was  something  troubled  in 
'icr  "ather's  voice.  She  glanced  over  at 
b m.  sitting  liunched  forward  in  the  pad- 
kd  I'orch  sv  ing,  the  light  from  the  living 
(10  shinin  >;  across  his  bald  head.  She 
aid  entativ.iy,  "Dad?" 
"I    eel  old  tonight." 

01 !?  But  I  He  phrase  she  and  her  mother 
e .  n  Dad  himself — had  used  about  the 
nev.  work  was  that  it  had  given  him  a  new 
lea.  i  on  life.  He  had  always  been  a 
builder.  But  for  many  years  past  now,  he 
had  had  his  own  contracting  business,  and 
it  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  done  any 
work  with  his  hands.  He  had  missed  that, 


and  he  had  been  delighted  when  they  had 
discovered  his  old  skills  at  the  factory, 
where  they  set  him  to  work  fitting  out  the 
interiors  of  the  deadly  little  coast-patrol 
boats. 

He  had  been  working  for  a  month  now, 
and  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  come 
home  without  pride  in  his  step,  no  matter 
how  tired  he  was. 

Amy  sat  down  beside  him.  "What's  the 
matter,  Dad?  You've  got  something  on 
your  mind." 

He  leaned  back  against  the  cushions, 
and  the  swing  creaked  gently.  "Nothing 
much.  Just  something  a  kid  at  the  factory 
said — set  me  thinking.  He  was  talking 
about  these  boats  we're  making.  You 
know  they're  used  for  convoy  duty — fight- 
ing off  subs.  He  rattled  off  some  statistics 
concerning  their  life-expectancy.  Gave  me 
kind  of  a  jolt.  Ever  since  the  first  time  I 
picked  up  a  hammer,  I've  been  building 
things  to  last.   These  aren't  expected  to." 

"Well,  but.  Dad,  what  difference  does  it 
make,  if  you  do  your  job — " 

He  said  heavily,  "A  man  Hkes  to  believe 
that  what  he's  doing  is  worth  while.  That 
his  work  will  endure  and  be  a  credit  to 
him.  To  put  care  and  effort — the  best 
you're  capable  of — into  something  you 
know's  likely  to  be  blown  to  pieces  first 
time  it's  in  use — it  kind  of  takes  the  heart 
out  of  you." 

"Well — but  you  knew  all  that,  when  you 
went  there — " 


mm\ 


"I  don't  think  it's  so  much  a  shortage  of 
manpower;  it's  a  case  of  maldisti-ibution" 


MACOONALO 


"Yes,  sure — but  I'd  put  it  out  of  my 
mind.  This  kid,  tonight,  brought  it  all 
home  to  me."  He  shifted  his  weight  and 
the  swing  creaked.  "He  used  a  new  word 
talking  about  the  boats — new  to  me.  Ex- 
pendable. He  said  they  were  expendable." 

A  soft,  insistent  voice  spoke  to  them 
from  an  upper  window: 

"Amy,  dear,  what's  the  use  of  getting 
home  at  a  reasonable  hour,  if  you  don't 
go  to  bed?  You  want  to  be  fresh  tomor- 
row night,  you  know." 

"I'll  be  up  soon.  Mother." 

"You  simply  must  save  yourself  if 
you're  going  to  Harry's  party  tomorrow 
night." 

Her  father  put  out  his  cigar.  He  said 
thoughtfully,  "There's  your  mother.  You 
are  her  lifework,  and  she's  got  a  right  to 
be  proud  of  you.  For  twenty  years  she's 
worked  and  schemed  and  sacrificed  for 
you,  and  she's  enjoyed  every  minute,  be- 
cause she's  known  what  she  was  doing 
was  worth  while.  Not  just  here  today  and 
gone  tomorrow." 

Amy  stirred  uneasily.  "I  guess  I'd  better 
go  up,  so  she  can  sleep.  She  never  does, 
until  she  knows  I'm  in." 

The  bald  head  tilted  up  at  her.  "Who 
was  that  brought  you  home  tonight? 
Harry?" 

"No — someone  else.  A  young  man  I 
met  tonight. 

He  nodded  approvingly.  "That's  the 
ticket.  Don't  settle  down  to  any  one  of 
'em.  Keep  'em  all  guessing.".  .  . 

Mrs.  Ferris  was  a  small,  plump  woman 
with  sandy  hair  and  bright,  worried  eyes. 
She  put  one  small,  freckled  hand  into 
Chad's,  and  peered  up  at  him.  Amy  saw 
anxiety  drain  out  of  her;  she  relaxed,  al- 
most smiling. 

"Well,  have  a  happy  time  at  the  party. 
Don't  let  this  young  man  keep  you  out 
too  late." 

Her  mother  had  been  disturbed  because 
she  was  going  out  with  a  stranger.  She 
had  expected  somebody  smooth,  danger- 
ously sophisticated,  because  he  came  from 
a  distant  city.  Now,  seeing  Chad,  she  was 
no  longer  disturbed.  Curiously,  Amy  re- 
sented it. 

"Amy  just  has  to  take  care  of  herself," 
Mrs.  Ferris  was  saying.  "With  her  hair,  it 
shows  up  so,  if  she's  the  least  bit  tired. 
You  don't  want  to  be  all  worn  out  to- 
morrow, dear." 

Amy  was  smiling.  Her  voice  was  gay, 
and  at  the  same  time,  exasperated:  "I  don't 
know  anything  about  tomorrow.  Tonight 
I'm  reasonably  sure  of." 

They  got  away.  They  both  knew  they 
weren't  going  to  the  party.  It  didn't  need 
to  be  discussed. 

"There's  a  little  bar  on  Twelfth  Street, 
where  they  let  you  sit  for  hours  over  one 
beer  apiece." 

"I've  got  plenty  of  money,"  Chad  said 
dreamily.  "We've  got  plenty  of  every- 
thing, except  time." 

EVERYBODY  knew  Harry  Polk.  When 
he  came  into  the  bar  two  hours  later, 
looking  so  handsome  and  blond  and  clean- 
cut  in  his  uniform,  one  of  the  waitresses 
put  on  an  old  record  called  I'm  Just  Wild 
About  Harry,  and  glanced  over  at  him, 
smiling  expectantly.  The  music  was  loud 
and  strident  in  the  dim-lighted  room. 

But  Harry  paid  no  attention.  He  had 
two  other  boys  with  him,  kids  still  in 
their  teens,  and  they  followed  him  respect- 
fully, as  he  walked  over  to  the  table  where 
Amy  and  Chad  sat. 

Amy  sat  sideways  fn  the  booth,  with 
one  leg  tucked  under  her.  She  had  Chad's 
overseas  cap  in  her  hands,  and  her  fore- 
finger traced  slowly  over  and  over  the 
insignia.  Chad  sat  leaning  on  his  elbows, 
watching  her,  his  long,  square  jaw  sunk 
into  his  collar.  They  were  silent,  as  though 
they  had  passed  through  and  beyond  the 
usefulness  of  words.  Harry  spoke  directly 
to  Amy: 

"I  just  stopped  in  at  your  house.   Your 


// 


W  T/^/l/l  OP 

SMOKE  SO 

PL£ASANTl 


I  walked  behind  a  man  today 

who  left  a  trail  of  smoke 
So  pleasant  that  I  touched  him 

on  the  shoulder—  and  I  spoke: 
"I  beg  your  pardon,  soldier, 

I  wonder  if  you'd  mind. 
Just  telling  me  what  brand  you  smoke 

—  it's  such  a  fragrant  kind." 

"Certainly,  it's  Edgeworth"— and 
.  he  gave  a  friendly  smile 
As  he  offered  me  his  pack  of  blue  — 

"Perhaps  you'd  like  a  trial." 
And  then  1  started  chuckling  — 

and  he  asked  me:  "What's  the  joke?" 
"Why,  Edgeworth,"  I  informed  him  — 

"is  the  brand  I  always  smoke!" 


Copr.  19<S. 
Laros  & 
Brother  Co. 


Now  Sold  in  a 
SEAL-PAK  POUCH 


TwiM  IS  protecthfi 
-keaps  tobacco  Irish. 

2.  Will  not  crush  in  pocket. 

3.  No  pocktt  bulee-form-llttln(. 

4.  Folds  smaller  as  contents  iisid. 

5.  Easier  to  (III  pipe-no  waste. 


You  know,  there's  a  special  bond  of  com- 
radeship among  Edgeworth  smokers  —  a 
sort  of  mutual  respect.  Whoever  they  are, 
or  wherever  they  meet,  the  famous  blue 
pack  marks  them  as  members  of  that  con- 
tented group  of  pipelovers  who  enjoy 
America's  Finest  Pipe  Tobacco.  Enjoy  a 
generous  sample  at  our  expense. 

W'yile  Larus  &  Brother  Company,  207  22nd Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 


AMERICA'S  FINEST  PIPE  TOBACCO" 


Cctn  Collec^esi  XeAch 


Twice  As  Mueh  ? 


E. 


EDUCATORS,  too,  are  looking 
to  the  future.  The  progressive  men  and  women  who  teach 
in  America's  schools  and  colleges  are  planning  now  for 
increased  efficiency  in  educational  processes.  They  know 
that  more,  much  more,  must  he  taught  without  taking 
additional  productive  years  from  the  student's  life. 

Already  much  has  heen  done.  With  Bell  &  Howell 
Filmosound  Projectors  in  classroom  and  lecture  hall, 
sound-movies  have  increased  the  speed  and  thorough- 
ness of  learning.  Millions  are  now  being  trained  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  with  Filmosounds.  On  the  screen  the 
lesson  lives  and  the  double  impression  of  sight  and 
sound  gives  greater  understanding. 

Filmosound  will  be  an  important  aid  to  the  educator 
of  tomorrow. 

f 

As  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  fine  motion  picture  equip- 
ment. Bell  &  Howell  are  co-operating  with  educators  in 
making  the  slogan,  "What  you  see — you  get,"  come  true  in 
the  classroom.  Bell  &  Howell  Company,  Chicago;  New 
York;  Hollywood;  Washington,  D.  C;  London.  Est.  1907. 


Opti-onics  is  the  combined  scienees  of 
Optica  and  Electronics.  Related  and 
simultaneous  research  and  engineering 
by  Belt  &  Howell  in  these  and  the 
mechanical  sciences  have  brought  im- 
portant advantages  to  our  fighting 
forces.  Opti-onics  will  bring  many  new 
things  to  American  living,  afterthewar. 
•  TMito-llarli  IU>kUT*d 


are  makers  of 

precision  motion  picture  equipment  for  professional  and 
amateur  use.  Filmo  Cameras  and  Filmosound  Projectors 
are  the  standard  of  comparison  in  the  motion  picture  field. 


.-<??r  ■ 


tur   WAK  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


Copyrlcht  1943.  B*ll  ft  Howall  Compuv.  Chicago 
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mcier's  pretty  upset.  She  thought  you 
we  at  my  house — it  seems  you  told  her 
yo  were  going  to  be." 

,ny  looked  up  as  though  she  were 
coi  ng  out  of  a  dream.  "What  is  this,  a 
sec'l-hing  party?" 

n  a  way.  When  you  didn't  show  up 
afi  everyone  else  had  arrived,  and  Chad 
wjii't  in  evidence,  I  thought  something 
wfipretty  funny." 

pad  got  to  his  feet.  "What's  funny 
ablpt  it?  Is  Amy  beholden  to  you  in  any 

wJ|?" 

arry  said  crisply,  "Amy  accepted  my 
ujltation,  and  you  are  my  guest — or 
"." 

[  was,"  Chad  said.  "I'm  grateful  for 
ycjf  hospitality,  and  I'll  remove  myself 
!o'  hotel  before  morning." 

Hot  Southern  blood,"  Harry  said  con- 

ptuously.    He  sat  down  at  the  table. 

ay,  what  is  this — a  game?    Are  you 

ng  .to  put  ideas  in  this  dope's  head? 

ause  when  you  let  him  drop,  it's  going 

ie  a  little  like  an  earthquake.    You'll 

e  to  get  away  fast." 

imy  whitened.  She  said  carefully,  the 
n  ds  stiff  on  her  lips,  "You  don't  under- 
snd.   This  isn't  a  game.    It's  real.    It's 

ny,  but  it's  real,  Harry.    I'm  sorry  we 

e  rude,   not   coming   to    your   party, 
we  have  so  little  time,  Chad  and  I. 
>  can't  afford  to  squander  it." 

iarry  said  coolly,  glancing  around  at 
t  others,  "All  this  wouldn't  be  so  sad, 
1  hadn't  watched  Amy  lay  'em  out  be- 
f  e.  The  Army  snatched  me  up  just  in 
tie." 

Dne  of  the  freckled-faced  boys  laughed 
-1  loud,  sudden  snort,  and  a  beer  glass 
!ir  his  elbow  overturned. 
Chad  was  still  standing.  His  big  hands 

re  clasped  on  the  chair  back,  and  the 

ns  stood  out  dark. 

"Take   your   tame   cubs   out   of  here, 

irry.  Do  it  now,  or  I'm  going  to  break 

mething." 

Harry  smiled.  Without  looking  around, 

said,  "You  boys  go  on  over  to  the  bar 
d  order  yourselves  a  beer.  I'll  be  with 
'U  in  a  minute."   Then  he  leaned  back 

his  chair  and  glanced  from  Chad  to 
my.  When  he  spoke  again  he  sounded 
most  gentle: 

"So  it's  real.    So  it's  real  and  earnest. 

nd  it  happened  overnight.    Well,  I  of- 

r  my  congratulations.    Advice,  even.    I 

ru  out  to  be  a  great  little  guy,  after 

1." 

,,  Amy  said,  "Why  don't  you  just  leave 

's  alone,  Harry?    Just  let  us  work  out 

lings  for  ourselves?" 

Because  you're  incapable  of  working 
ut  anything.  You're  helpless.  Love  has 
ealt  you  a  mighty  stingeroo  and  you're 
izzy  in  the  head.  You  both  look  des- 
erately  unhappy,  as  though  you  were 
offering  intensely." 


HAD  sat  down.    All  three  of  them 
<^  stared  at  the  amber  trickle  from  the 
iverturned  glass. 
Harry  laid  his  hands  on  the  table  with 
I   brisk    slap.     "Listen,    you   two.    The 
mswer  is  so   simple  you've  never  even 
bought  of  it.    You  get  married.    When 
ve  leave  town  Saturday,  Amy  will  also 
eave  town.   She  will  establish  herself  in 
cozy  furnished  room,  as  near  camp  as 
s  decent,  and  she  will  be  an  Army  wife. 
You  see   how   natural   and   easy   it   is? 
*eople  are  doing  it  all  over  the  country. 
Love  mows  'em  down,  and  they  get  mar- 
ried— war  or  no  war." 

Chad  and  Amy  were  staring  at  each 
other.  Their  faces  were  bright  and  bUnd, 
and  they  didn't  notice  when  Harry  got 
up  and  went  away.  But  what  he  had 
said  was  like  a  tangible  thing  left  there 
on  the  table  between  them. 

'Let's  not  spoil  it  with  a  lot  of  talk," 
Chad  said  finally.  "This  thing  happens  to 
us,  and  here  we've  got  the  answer.  War 
just  speeds  it  up.  No  time  for  it  to  ripen 
— we've  got  to  take  it  green— ror  not  at 


<^H<^ 


"That's  one  of  our  new  convoy  models.  The  subs 
take  one  look  at  it  and  keep  right  on  going" 


COLLTER'5 


GEORGE   HAMILTON    6REEN 


all."  He  reached  across  the  table  and 
folded  her  hand  into  his.  "Well,  Amy?'" 

"I've  been  counting,"  she  said.  "Four 
days.  Three  today.  And  tomorrow  it  was 
going  to  be  two.  If — we  should  do  this 
thing — I  wouldn't  need  to  count  any  more, 
would  I?" 

"No,  we'd  be  through  counting." 

They  got  up  and  walked  like  sleep- 
walkers toward  the  door.  Harry  was 
sitting  at  the  bar  with  the  two  other  boys. 
He  rose  and  bowed  as  they  passed. 

She  gave  him  a  distracted  smile.  She 
wasn't  thinking  of  him  at  that  moment, 
or  even  of  Chad  or  herself.  She  was 
thinking  of  her  mother — of  the  soft,  in- 
sistent voice  telling  the  strange  young 
man  about  how  Amy  had  to  save  herself 
for  tomorrow. 

ALL  the  downstairs  rooms  were  lighted, 
-  and  the  front  door  was  open.  As  they 
came  up  the  walk  they  could  see  Mrs. 
Ferris  standing  under  the  bright  hall  light. 
She  looked  sleepless  and  tense  with  wait- 
ing. When  she  saw  them  she  stepped  out 
on  the  porch. 

"Amy,"    Her    voice    shook    a    little. 


"Darling,  you  know  how  miserable  it 
makes  me  not  to  know  where  you  are. 
Harry  came  here  looking  for  you,  and 
I  just  had  no  idea  what  had  happened! 
I've  been  so  worried!" 

Chad  laughed  softly,  and  Mrs.  Ferris 
looked  at  him,  as  if  she  were  seeing  him 
for  the  first  time.  He  said  in  that  deep, 
smoky  voice,  "Mrs.  Ferris,  you  and  I  are 
in  the  same  boat.  I  worry  you,  and  you 
sure  worry  me.  We've  got  to  come  to 
an   understanding." 

The  small  figure  stiffened.  "What  do 
you  mean?" 

"Well — here  it  is:  I'm  taking  Amy 
away  from  you." 

Amy  thought:  I'm  her  child,  but  noth- 
ing looks  the  same  to  us.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  my  life.  To  her  it  looks 
hke  a  headlong  crash  toward  the  end. 
But  what  I'm  doing  is  right — right  and 
natural. 

Now  Mrs.  Ferris  was  rallying  her- 
self. She  even  laughed,  a  pitifully  bright 
little  laugh.  "This  young  man  is  quite  a 
joker!  Come  in — your  father's  inside. 
He's  listening  to  the  radio,  but  I'm  sure 
he'd  find  this  more  interesting." 


"I'm  the  censor  who  reads  your  boy  friends'  mail — I'm  dying  to  meet  you" 
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Amy  said,  "It  isn't  a  joke.  Mother. 
Chad  and  I  are  going  to  be  married.  I'm 
going  back  to  camp  to  be  near  him  till 
he's  sent  away.  Then  perhaps  I'll  come 
home  for  a  while.  But  I'll  be  married. 
Mother.  It  won't  be  the  same  again,  ever." 

"Amy — "  Faint  panic  fluttered  in  Mrs. 
Ferris'  voice.  "How  can  you  say  such 
things  in  front  of  a  stranger?  You  hardly 
know  this  boy!  How  can  you  let  him 
think  that  you  would — " 

"Mrs.  Ferris,  don't  call  me  a  stranger. 
We  got  'way  beyond  that  in  the  first  five 
minutes.  Of  course  I  had  a  running  start 
with  Amy,  because  I've  been  thinking 
about  her,  off  and  on,  all  my  life." 

NOW  Mrs.  Ferris  was  really  angry.  She 
stood  up  straight,  half  the  height  of 
Chad,  her  eyes  glinting  up  at  him. 

"How  dare  you  say  that!  A  week  ago 
you  didn't  know  she  existed!  For  twenty 
years  Amy  has  been  my  whole  hfe.  I've 
hardly  made  a  move,  or  had  a  thought, 
that  didn't  concern  her  welfare — her  hap- 
piness. I've  done  without,  so  that  she 
could  have  the  best  of  everything — gladly. 
For  what?  So  that  you  could  walk  in 
here  and  take  her  away — my  beautiful 
girl — "    Her  voice  crumpled  and  broke. 

Chad  said  gently,  "If  you  didn't  do  it 
for  that,  Mrs.  Ferris,  what  else  then? 
What  did  you  think  the  outcome  would 
be?  It  had  to  be  someone  taking  her 
away,  sometime." 

"Let's  go  inside,"  Amy  said.  "I  want 
Dad." 

Her  father  was  at  the  radio.  As  they 
came  into  the  room,  he  looked  up,  but 
not 'as  though  he  really  saw  them.  His 
hand  moved  out  and  switched  off  the 
newscast.  His  face  had  a  dazed,  luminous 
look. 

"I've  just  heard  some  news — makes  me 
feel  pretty  good!  It  seems  a  big  convoy 
— several  merchantmen,  carrying  heaven 
knows  what — men — vital  materials — 
anyway,  a  pack  of  submarines  attacked 
just  off  the  East  Coast,  and  there  was  a 
terrible  running  fight.  But  it  got  through 
— they've  just  released  the  story.  It  was 
our  patrol  boats  pulled  off  the  job.  Of 
course  we  lost  some  of  'em,  but  they  did 
the  job.  You  don't  know  how  good  I  feel!" 

"Tell  him,"  Mrs.  Ferris  said  sternly. 
"Tell  him  what  you  plan  to  do.  Amy." 

"Dad — I've  got  something  to  tell  you. 
I'm  getting  married.  Everything's  settled. 
I  just  wish  I  could  give  you  and  Mother 
a  httle  of  my — my  happiness." 

Her  father  looked  slowly  from  her  to 
Chad,  as  though  he  brought  back  his 
mind  from  a  distance.  "Married.  Well. 
I  guess  that's  all  right.  I  guess  you're 
grown  up  now." 

Mrs.  Ferris  cried  out,  "But  she's  so 
young!  She  should  wait  and  save  herself 
for  the  future!" 

"Oh,  now,  Myra.  Amy's  human,  like 
any  other  girl.  Human  beings  are  meant 
to  spend  themselves  on  working  or  lov- 
ing or  fighting — whatever  seems  impor- 
tant to  them  at  the  time.  That's  about 
what  living  amounts  to.  Spending  your- 
self. That's  what  you  want,  isn't  it,  baby?" 

Mrs.  Ferris  began  to  cry  softly.  "She 
was  always  the  prettiest,"  she  whispered, 
"in  kindergarten,  and  dancing  school,  at 
high-school  commencement.  People  used 
to  speak  of  her  as  though  she  were  rare 
and  precious — and  I  was  so  proud.  It  was 
her  hair — it  always  made  her  stand  out 
from  the  others — " 

She  reached  out  a  small,  freckled, 
roughened  hand  and  touched  that  bright 
head. 

"Yes,"  Chad  said.  "That  night  at  the 
party — I  saw  her  hair  first  of  all." 

Mrs.  Ferris  and  Chad  looked  at  each 
other.  The  smallest,  faintest  gleam  of 
sympathy  passed  between  them.  But  Amy 
saw  it.  A  thing  too  fragile  to  touch,  to 
even  breathe  upon.  She  moved  closer  to 
Chad  and  put  her  hand  in  his. 
The  End 
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XJ  gift's  the  thing,  whether  it's  a 
$lj},000  bomber  or  sixty  bushels 


of 


sa 


cans  or  a  grand  piano, 
this  isn't  a  people's 


Who 
war? 


TO  UNCLE  ^M,  WITH  LOVE 


In 


BACH  morning  when  they  open  the 
mail  in  Room  370  of  the  Treasury 
^Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  they 
new  evidence  that  Americans  love 
Aitrica. 

ail  baskets  overflow  with  tokens  of 

tion  for  Uncle  Sam — not  loans,  but 

ight  gifts.   Jeeps,  guns,  airplanes  pile 

the  dozens.   They  don't  come  tied 

red  ribbon  and  tissue  paper.    But 

are  none  the  less  presents  for  being 

eyed  in  the  form  of  checks. 

veteran    injured   in    World   War   I 

his  $80  compensation  check.  .  .  . 

this  for  a  Garand  rifle,  please,"  he 

.  A  woman  whose  income  last  year 

$450  sends  $10  as  "taxes"  for  bullets. 

Women's     International     Bowhng 

gress  sends  $100,000  for  a  bomber, 

the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  with  a 

bership  of  underprivileged  children, 

is  $1,400,  collected  a  penny  at  a  time, 

a  jeep. 

oney  is  used  exactly  as. the  donors 

lify,  and  a  big  gift  rates  a  formal  cere- 

y,  with  musical  fanfare.    You're  al- 

s  reading  in  the  papers  about  another 

jeep,  plane  or  tank  being  christened 

sent  off  to  do  its  part  for  victory. 

is  urge  to  give,  as  well  as  loan,  money 

tools  for  war  is  no  drop-in-the-bucket 

r.  The  Treasury  reports  $3,922,000— 

est  four  million  dollars — in  gifts  from 

day  of  Pearl  Harbor  to  May  1 — a  siz- 

addition  to  the  war  chest.  The  figure 

not  include  stfch  gifts  as  60  bushels 

eans,  a  grand  piano,  a  Mickey  Mouse 

;ch,  a  Rolls  Royce,  a  typewriter,  a  wed- 

g  ring,  a  seven-dog  team  with  harness, 

lutcher  shop's  refrigerator,  six  barrels 

hisky,  a  diamond  bracelet — thousands 

.rticles,  all  sent  with  love  to  Uncle  Sam. 

ever  in  this  or  any  other  country  has 

ire  been  anything  to  equal  this  dollar- 

-cents  tribute  to  patriotism. 

he  gift  movement  is  spontaneous.  The 

ernment  conducts  no  campaigns,  spon- 

s  no  speeches  on  giving.  No  movie  star 

ised  the  veteran  who  bought  the  rifle. 

e  idea  seems  to  be  "So  long  as  I  have 

loUar  Uncle  Sam  has  50  cents."  People 

j1  that  way  in  spite  of  taxes,  Red  Cross 

ives  and  the  high  cost  of  living.   They 

si  more  that  way  all  the  time;  every  day 

ts  increase  in  size  and  number. 

The  givers  are  individuals,  towns,  social 

d  business  organizations,  labor  unions, 

Bhployee    groups    and    school    children. 

rocery  stores,  newspapers  and   schools 

ganize  the  wish  to  give,  then  collect  and 

nd  in  money.    Some  people  send  cash 

ith  no  strings  attached,  but  most  of  them 

ce  to  buy  a  specific  thdng.   They  like  to 

link  of   "our"   ambulance   at   work   in 

frica,  or  that  "my"  rifle  may  fire  the  shot 

lat  ends  the  war.   Before  the  enactment 

f  the  Second  War  Power  Act  in  March, 

542,  the  Treasury  couldn't  accept  ear- 

larked  gifts,  but  now  Uncle  Sam  is  glad 

)  get  them.    Every  gift  is  an  "extra," 

jmething  the  Armed  Forces  would  not 

ave  had  otherwise. 

Gifts  are  utilized  directly  wherever  pos- 
ble.  There's  always  a  spot  for  typewriters, 
utomobiles  and  binoculars.  The  services 
an  use  carrier  pigeons  and  playing  cards 
nd  soap,  too.  Uncle  Sam  was  glad  to  get 
0  tons  of  aluminum  from  a  Venezuelan 
rm  recently.  Items  of  medical  equip- 
lent,  especially  dentists'  foot  drills,  are 
'elcome. 

Some  gifts  are  memorials.  "Could  our 
mbulance  carry  a  plate  with  the  words 
n  memory  of  Lt.  Thomas  Vincent  Still- 
'ell'?"  a  man  and  his  wife  asked  in  a 
5tter   enclosing   a   check   for   $1,543.25. 


BY  AMY  PORTER 


(The  answer  to  their  question  was  yes.) 

A  mother  and  father  thanked  the  Army 
Air  Corps  for  accepting  a  machine  gun  in 
honor  of  their  son,  William  R.  Blair  III, 
killed  in  action.  "We  believe  some  of 
your  fliers  will  want  to  take  a  few  shots 
for  Bill,"  they  said. 

A  widow  sent  an  "unconditional"  $1  in 
hbnor  of  her  four  sons,  lost  in  the  war. 

Women's  groups — including  those  you 
may  have  thought  of  as  tea-drinking  sew- 
ing circles — turn  out  to  be  spectacular 
fund-raisers.  The  Order  of  Pythian  Sis- 
ters so  far  has  donated  a  fleet  of  eleven 
ambulances  (multiply  $1,543  by  eleven). 
They  had  $550  left  over,  enough  for  two 
machine  guns. 

The  Building  Trades  Council  in  Chicago 
raised  $100,000  for  a  bomber,  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen  bought  a 
$50,000  P-40  and  christened  it  "Iron 
Horse."  Labor  organizations  led  the  citi- 
zens of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  in  rais- 
ing $90,000  for  a  fighter  plane. 

The  Buck-of-the-Month  Club  for  Vic- 
tory, at  the  Lockheed- Vega  aircraft  plant, 
sends  a  $1,000  check  each  month  to  the 
Army  Air  Corps.  Workers  at  Robins  Dry- 
dock  and  Repair  Company,  Brooklyn, 
gave  $46,293  for  Army  aviation,  and  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  raised  $191,- 
000  for  a  bomber. 

Employees  at  many  plants  regularly 
give  a  day's  pay  a  month. 

Those  at  the  International  Steel  Com- 
pany, Evansville,  Indiana,  worked  without 
pay  on  a  Sunday,  using  material  furnished 
free  by  the  bosses,  to  produce  a  gift  for 
Uncle  Sam — a  portable  steel  warehouse, 
just  like  the  ones  they  make  every  day  on 
government  contract. 


Two  "Government  Girl"  planes,  one 
Army,  one  Navy,  will  fly  with  the  bless- 
ings of  the  157,000  government  workers 
who  gave  the  money  to  buy  them  through 
a  Washington  Post  campaign. 

The  gift-pace  is  accelerated  by  star- 
tling war  news,  good  or  bad.  Hundreds 
sent  "lick  the  Japs"  money  after  an- 
nouncement of  the  tragic  details  of  the 
Doolittle  raid. 

Patriotic  hoUdays  are  red-star  gift  days. 
Thirty-five  ambulances  were  accepted  at 
"I  Am  an  American  Day"  programs 
throughout  the  country. 

Victory  Instead  of  Candy 

Children  want  victory  more  than  lolli- 
pops, it  would  seem  by  the  number  of 
juvenile  donations.  A  small  boy  wrote: 
"Dear  President,  I  am  sending  you  my 
peny,  my  best  candy  peny  for  i  don't 
want  to  work  for  hitler,  buy  bulHts  with 
it  to  knok  the  japs  off  the  map.  This  peny 
is  made  of  copper,  very  valuable." 

4-H  clubs  in  Union  Parish,  Louisiana, 
sold  1,300  dozen  eggs  to  a  dehydrating 
plant,  bought  an  ambulance.  The  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Auxiliary  of 
Janesville,  Wisconsin,  collected  a  million 
pennies  for  a  jeep. 

Johnnie  Lockette,  secretary  of  the  Fifth 
Grade,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama, 
wrote,  'Our'  class  wanted  to  help,"  sent 
$3  in  war  savings  stamps  fox  "20  pairs  of 
SOX  for  20  soldiers." 

More  than  3,900  remittances  in  Ueu  of 
taxes  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Treasury 
by  Collectors  of  Internal  Revenue  from 
persons  who  owed  no  taxes  but  wanted  to 
help,  anyway.  A  storekeeper  in  Davenport, 


Technical  "enemy  aliens"  gave  an 
average  of  $3  apiece  to  buy  this 
P-40  fighter  plane,  Loyalty,  for  the 
Army  Air  Forces.  Austrian-bom  ac- 
tress Elisabeth  Bergner  christens  it 


Iowa,  began  remitting  $10  a  week  soon 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  and  now  has  sent  $650. 
A  president  emeritus  of  an  Ohio  college 
sends  a  tenth  of  his  retirement  pay  each 
month. 

Ahens,  especially  those  technically 
known  as  "enemy  ahens"  send  money 
regularly,  "for  the  privilege  of  hving  in 
this  country." 

Most  impressive  "aUen"  gift  was  the 
fighter  plane  Loyalty,  the  joint  dona- 
tion of  1,600  recent  refugees  from  Nazi- 
Fascist  oppression.  In  halting  Enghsh  the 
donors  told  why  they  loved  America,  and 
as  the  plane  took  off  at  La  Guardia  Field, 
even  seasoned  Army  officers  wept. 

Those  who  wish  to  give  something  to 
the  Armed  Forces  would  save  time  if  they 
first  would  write  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  ask  what  is  needed,  or  what  may  be 
bought  for  a  certain  sum. 

Bombers  are  costly,  but  a  Garand  rifle 
costs  only  $80,  a  gas  mask,  $9.25,  a  bayo- 
net, $5.  The  price  of  enough  oxygen  to 
keep  a  pilot  above  antiaircraft  range  for 
40  minutes  is  only  ten  cents. 

All  conditional  gifts  must  pass  through 
the  oflice  of  the  Secretary  of  War  as  well 
as  through  the  Treasury.  Unconditional 
cash  gifts  should  go  to  the  Treasury. 

Every  gift,  even  a  penny,  is  acknowl- 
edged, and  donors  of  more  than  $5  re- 
ceive engraved  citations  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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By  Octavus  Roy  CohJ 

ULUSTRATED     BY     HERBERT    MORTON    RCH  "CiU 


THERE'S  two  kinds  of  guys  in  the 
Army.  One  kind  starts  telling  you 
all  about  himself  the  minute  he 
meets  you.  He  tells  you  where  he's  from, 
how  much  family  he's  got,  where  he  used 
to  work  and  what  he  hopes  the  setup  is  go- 
ing to  be  after  the  war  is  over. 

The  other  kind  never  tells  you  anything. 

Steve  Roberts  was  that  kind.  We  went 
through  basic  training  and  tank  school  to- 
gether. We  buddied  around  on  week-end 
furloughs  and  twice  we  got  plastered  in  the 
same  bars.  We  had  a  long  Atlantic  cross- 
ing jammed  so  tight  against  each  other  that 
either  of  us  could  hear  the  other  one  think. 
We  landed  together  and  were  detailed  to 
the  same  tank.  And  I  still  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  him.  So  far  as  I  knew  he  could 
have  been  born  in  khaki  at  twenty-two. 

Don't  get  me  wrong,  though.  Steve  was 
a  right  guy.  He  had  a  slow  smile  and  a 
quiet  laugh.  In  looks,  he  was  average.  The 
sort  of  chap  you  could  remember,  but 
couldn't  describe.  We  knew  he  was  from 
Ohio,  and  that's  all  we  did  know.  He  didn't 
give  out  with  dope  about  himself,  and  he 
never  asked  any  questions.  So  I  didn't  talk 
either.  Like  meeting  someone  on  a  train. 
You  click.  You  enjoy  being  together.  You 
talk  about  general  things  and  never  get 
personal.  It  was  that  way,  only  different. 
Being  in  the  same  tank  makes  it  different. 

This  wasn't  any  maneuver  stuff,  either. 
It  was  the  real  thing.  The  boys  with  the 
swastikas  were  jabbing  at  us  and  then  roll- 
ing away  from  our  punches.  There  was  a 
lot  of  shooting,  a  lot  of  sand,  a  lot  of  dis- 
comfort. Sometimes  it  would  be  quiet  as 
midsummer  in  the  country.  Other  times 
the  hills  around  the  desert  would  be  full  of 
crimson  stabs  from  the  guns,  and  there'd 
be  the  sound  of  explosions.  There  was  big 
stuff  brewing,  and  the  tanks  were  slated  to 
catch  it.    Next  morning  maybe. 

The  men  in  the  outfit  looked  at  one  an- 
other with  different  eyes.  They  talked 
tough,  but  didn't  act  that  way.  They 
seemed  more  important  to  one  another. 
I  got  chummy  with  guys  whose  names  I 
didn't  even  know.  We  stayed  in  groups. 
A  psychology  expert  could  have  given  a 
fancy  name  to  what  we  were  doing.  All 
we  knew  was  that  we  were  acting  instinc- 
tively. Kidding  around  with  one  another, 
you  didn't  think  too  much  about  what  was 
coming.  You  knew  when  the  action  started 
you  wouldn't  be  scared — not  too  scared, 
anyway.  You  had  a  job  to  do,  and  you'd 
do  it,  with  your  senses  sharpened  to  razor 
edge.  You'd  be  a  better  soldier  because 
you  were  scared.  But  tonight — well,  you 
talked  so  loud  and  so  fast  and  to  so  many 
men  that  there  wouldn't  be  time  to  think. 

Anyway,  that  was  the  idea.  You  couldn't 
stop  thinking.  I  thought  about  Birming- 
ham and  the  family  back  there;  the  friends 
I'd  grown  up  with,  the  girl  I  had  married. 
I  was  glad  they  didn't  know  where  I  was 
tonight,  or  what  was  brewing.  I  left  one 
gang  and  started  over  to  join  another 
crowd — a  crowd  that  was  laughing  loud 
and  pretending  they  didn't  care  about 
anything. 

It  was  then  that  I  saw  Steve.  He  was 
sitting  on  the  ground  with  his  back  against 
the  tank.  He  was  alone.  That  didn't  mean 
a  thing,  because  he  was  always  alone.  But 
tonight  it  was  wrong  for  a  man  not  to  mix 
with  the  others.  I'd  always  liJked  him,  but 
tonight  I  was  sorry  for  him.  It  just  hit  me 
all  of  a  sudden.  We  were  letting  off  steam 
with  a  lot  of  horseplay  and  kidding.  He 
was  just  sitting  there,  thinking.  I  saw  him 
snap  on  the  thin  beam  of  a  pencil  torch 
and  look  at  something  for  a  long  time.  It 


could  have  been  a  letter.    It  could  \\, 
been  a  picture.    Either  way,  it  surpri 
me.   He  was  a  guy  that  got  no  mail, ' 
seemed  to  have  no  contact  with  the ' 
we'd  left  four  thousand  miles  away.] 

I   rambled  over  and  joined  him. 
down   alongside   and    let   my   back 
against  the  tank.  Nice,  strong,  comfy  < 
eral  Grant,  readied  to  the  hilt.    I 
dered  what  it  would  look  hke  the 
night,  then  I  caught  myself.   That  wa 
so  good.   Don't  think  about  that. 

Steve  wasn't  easy  to  talk  to.  I  sat  i 
for  a  while,  saying  nothing.   Then  I 
gested  that  he  come  over  and  join  the  I 
of  the  crew.    He  shook  his  head.   "| 
thanks,"  he  said.  "I'm  okay." 

I  said,  "Maybe  we  can  start  a  little  i 
game  .  .  ." 

He  looked  at  me.  "Scared?"  he  aske 

"Sure.   Who  ain't?" 

He  said,  "I  been  sitting  here,  thil 
ing  ..." 

"About  what?" 

"Home." 

He'd  never  mentioned  home  before 
could  tell  he  was  bottled  up — wanted| 
talk.  So  I  said,  "Spill  it,  Steve." 

He  fumbled   for  the  thing  he'd 
holding  in  his  hand.  He  had  tucked  it  av 
in  a  pocket.   It  was  a  picture.   He  pa&| 
it  over  to  me  and  snapped  on  his  tor] 
"Pretty,  ain't  she?" 

"Lovely." 

The  torch  went  out,  and  he  took  the  i 
ture  back  from  me.  Talking  wasn't  up  \ 
alley,  and  so  it  was  easier  in  the  dark. 

"My  girl,"  he  said  shyly. 

"No  kidding." 

"Yeah." 

"Engaged?" 

"I  reckon  so."    Something  seemed 
bust  loose  inside  of  him  and  the  wc 
came  tumbling  out:   "Every  man's  gotl 
have  something  to  tie  to,  or  he'd  go  nj 
waiting.  Thinking  of  tomorrow.  Thi 
of  all  the  tomorrows  that'll  happen  bef<| 
the  job  is  done.  Well,  that's  what  that  i 
ture  means.   I  look  at  it  and  it  tells 
something." 

"Makes  you  feel  better,  huh?" 

"You  said  it."  He  gestured  with  his  rij] 
hand.   "All  them  lugs,  they  got  things 
go  back  to.   All  I  got  is  that  girl.   Ne\J 
had  anything  else.  Raised  in  an  orphana;  j 
It  used  to  get  under  my  skin.  That's  w 
I  never  talk  much — sort  of  makes  me  1 1 
member  I  been  different.   But  tonight 
Well,  why  shouldn't  I  go  soft?" 

I  LED  him  on.  I  knew  it  was  doing  hi 
good  to  talk.  Morale  building,  they  c 
it.  Every  so  often,  he'd  take  another  ga 
der  at  the  picture.  It  was  doing  things  f 
him.  Good  things.  No  matter  what  ha 
pened  tomorrow,  Steve  wasn't  going 
crack.  I  let  him  rave  on.  I  only  stuck  in 
word  here  and  there  so  he'd  keep  goiu 

Finally  he  shoved  the  picture  back  in 
his  pocket.  He  buttoned  the  flap  and  t 
came  his  old  self  again:  shy  and  reserve 
and  a  little  embarrassed  by  what  he'd  dor 
He  said,  "You  won't  say  anything  to  tl 
boys?" 

"About  what?" 

"This.  Our  talk,  and  the  picture." 

"Why,  no.  I've  already  forgotten  it." 

I  left  him  sitting  there.  I  felt  good  abo 
the  whole  thing. 

But  I  hadn't  forgotten  the  talk,  and 
hadn't  forgotten  the  picture.  I  knew  thin 
which  I  wasn't  telling  him. 

Why  should  I  tell  him  that  I'd  lost  tb 
picture  three  days  before;  that  it  was  a  pi 
ture  of  my  wife? 


I 


such  "business  conferences"  as  that  shown  here.  How  the 
Cine-Kodak  is  sound-proofed  and  arranged  to  "see"  through 
an  innocent-looking  wall . . .  and  other  photographic  details 
necessary  for  satisfactory  results  . . .  can't  be  told  now. 


Secret Agents\<a  so  secret 

to  u^lXsklJk^  special-purpose  films 


[Invisible  ink  makes  a  casual  letter,  carried 
py  U.  S.  Mail,  one  of  the  safest,  surest  forms  of 
■  ommunication  between  enemy  agents  —  until  a 
ilvodak  film,  with  the  aid  of  ultraviolet  rays, 
Biscloses  the  real  message  in  an  intercepted  letter. 


'IV  yf  ugging"  the  criminal — taking  his  pic- 
IVX  ture  "full  figure,  full  face,  and  profile" 
— is  the  widest  use  of  photography  by  the 
police.  That's  useful — after  he's  caught. 

But  first,  catch  him  .  .  .  he  sure  he's  the 
wanted  man . . .  get  evidence  no  jury  can  ques- 
tion . . .  these  are  counter-espionage  activities 
which  photography  has  made  an  exact  science. 

A  jury  will  believe  what  it  sees  with  its 
own  eyes.  Photography  makes  this  possible — 
one  big  reason  why  crime  doesn't  pay,  and 
the  career  of  the  enemy  agent  is  short. 

Cameras  are  often  on  the  alert  near  the 
meeting  places  of  suspects — even  "casual" 
meetings  on  the  street — and  photographic 
film  doesn't  forget,  or  "get  twisted  up"  when 
testifying. 

Kodak  special-purpose  films  find  unseen 
fingerprints  on  surfaces  dusted  with  a  fluores- 
cent powder . . .  unseen  chemical  erasures,  or 
bloodstains  on  cloth,  when  illuminated  by 


infrared  or  ultraviolet  rays  .  .  .  telltale  differ- 
ences in  ink,  or  ink  strokes,  on  a  document 
which  has  been  tampered  with  .  .  .  can  even 
photograph  a  man  in  absolute  darkness,  with 
the  aid  of  invisible  infrared  "light." 

Identification  of  a  murder  gun  through  the 
murder  bullet,  as  photographed  through  a 
microscope  —  that's  not  new.  But  it  is  an 
ever-present  threat  to  the  spy  or  saboteur 
trained  in  the  school  of  enemy  violence. 

i  1  i 

And  photography  isn't  finished  with  the  enemy 
agent  when  he's  trapped.  His  "record" — 
photographs,  fingerprints,  and  police  history 
— is  put  on  microfilm  for  the  archives. 
Through  Kodak's  Rccordak  System^  the  records 
of  3000  criminals  can  be  on  one  roll  of  16-mm. 
film  . . .  duplicate  time-proof  rolls  supplied  to 
every  interested  police  department. 

The  law  has  a  lengthening  memory  .  .  . 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BURNING  an  incriminating  document  no  longer 
safeguards  an  enemy  agent — Kodak  Infrared  Film 
makes  fragments  of  charred  paper  readable.  Even 
fingerprints  on  charred  paper  have  been  detected 
and  identified. 


Serving  numan  progress  through  Pkotograpky 


when? 


When  .  .  .  will  the  thundering  battlefields 
suddenly  become  silent? 

When  .  .  .  will  the  dazed  captives  be  led 
forth  from  the  prison  camps? 

When  .  .  .  will  mothers  see  their  sons  again, 
wives  greet  their  husbands,  happy  crowds 
throng  the  streets,  cheering  and  singing? 

When? 

It  depends  on  you.  Fighting  will  win  the 
war  .  .  .  but  no  army  can  win  a  total  war  with- 
out total  support  from  the  folks  back  home. 

You  can  help  by  buying  war  stamps  and 
bonds  ...  by  conserving  food  .  .  .  and  gasoline 
.  .  .  and  rubber. 

It  depends  on  industry  and  the  men  in 
industry.  Free  American  industry  MUST  pro- 
duce fighting  weapons,  faster  and  faster. 

Yes,  it  depends  on  all  of  us,  including  the 
men  and  women  of  The  Texas  Company  .  .  . 
who  are  now  producing  millions  of  gallons  of 
100 -octane  gasoline  .  .  .  toluene  for  TNT  .  .  . 
and  many  other  fighting  products. 

The  sooner  we  all  throw  our  weight  into 
winning  the  war  .  .  .  the  sooner  the  peace. 

THE  TEXAS   COMPANY 

TEXACO   FIRE-CHIEF  &  SKY  CHIEF   GASOLINES  •  HAVOIINE  &  TEXACO  MOTOR  OILS 
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You  Can't  Escape 

Continued  from  page  27 


vnt  away,"  said  Rix,  "but  she  left  her 
s  tease  there  and  just  took  her  handbag." 

'But  that's — "  Linda  stopped.  Left  her 
s  tease,  she  thought,  but  why?  Did  she 
i  end  to  return? 

She  said,  "Look,  Rix,  you're  upset  over 
r  thing.  Perhaps  Peg  didn't  go  out  until 
t  iy  this  morning  and  then  just  for  a 
•Ik..." 

Then  why  isn't  she  back?"  asked  Rix. 
•  ve  got  to  go  up  there.  I've  got  to  find 
,  t.  Linda,"  he  said,  like  a  child,  "please 
,  me  with  me." 

-That  was  habit,  she  told  herself.  Up 
itil  not  very  long  ago  he  had  turned  to 
r  for  everything  .  .  .  when  he  got  in  a 
n,  if  his  father  was  displeased  with  him. 
"AH  right,  Rix,"  she  said.  "Go  and 
ess  and  I'll  get  Blower  to  get  you  some 
tfee." 

>IX  went  to  the  door,  then  turned.  He 
vsaid,  helplessly,  "I  can't  understand  it 
.  Peg  just  doesn't  do  things  Uke  that.  If 
le'd  decided  to  return  to  New  York  she 
ould  have  told  Gwen  . . .  and  why  did  she 
ave  her  suitcase?" 

"Listen,"  said  Linda  soothingly,  "we'll 
lone  along  the  way.  .  .  .  You'll  probably 
:d  that  she's  already  returned,  and  that 
s  a  tempest  in  a  teapot." 
He  looked  at  her  as  if  he  saw  her  for 
le  first  time.  His  eyes  went  to  the  suit- 
ase.    He  asked,  "You — you  were  leav- 

ig?" 

"I  found  I  had  to  get  back,"  she  said. 
It  doesn't  matter  now;  what  I  had  to  do 

ill  keep.  I  didn't  want  to  bother  anyone. 
)o  go  get  dressed,  Rix." 

He  left  her  door  open  as  he  went  into 
tie  corridor,  and  Linda,  trying  to  reor- 
anize  her  thoughts,  had  picked  up  her 
uitease  and  started  for  the  door  when 
<Jelda  appeared,  wrapped  in  a  revealing 
legligee,  her  eyes  wide  and  suspicious. 
'Where  are  you  going,  you  and  Rix?"  she 
lemanded.  "I  heard  him  at  your  door. 
Vhat's  going  on  here?" 

Linda  said  coolly,  "I  was  leaving."  She 
ook  the  note  from  her  handbag  and  laid 
t  on  the  dresser.  "My  alibi,"  she  explained. 
Unfortunately  there  isn't  an  early  train. 
[  was  going  to  get  a  taxi  to  take  me  to 
town  or,  failing  that,  telephone  Tom 
Yorke,  when  Rix  came  to  tell  me  he  had 
had  a  call  from  the  people  whom  Peg's 
been  visiting  in  Westchester — apparently 
>he's  disappeared  .  .  ." 

Nelda's  face  sharpened;  she  looked  old 
in  that  moment,  and  frightened.  "Disap- 
peared?" she  repeated  shrilly. 

"That's  what  they  told  Rix,"  said  Linda. 

"But,  how  absurd!"  Nelda  tried  to  laugh, 
and  didn't  succeed.  "She  probably  got 
bored  and  just  went  back  to  town  .  .  ." 

"Without  a  word?  Mrs.  Weldon  is  a 
very  old  friend  of  hers.  And  without  tak- 
ing her  suitcase?"  Linda  asked. 

Nelda's  lips  moved  as  if  they  were  stiff. 
She  asked,  "Didn't  she  leave  a  note — ?" 

"No,"  said  Linda  and  watched  the  color 
return  to  Nelda's  face.  She  added,  "Rix  is 
driving  to  town,  at  once,  and  I'm  going 
with  him." 

"You!" 

"It  seems  that  I'm  the  only  person  who 
can  go,"  said  Linda  .  .  .  "as  he  doesn't 
want  to  be  alone.  Of  course  if  you  wish  . . . 
for  if  you  do,"  she  said,  "I'm  sure  I'd  be 
very  happy  to — " 

"Keep  quiet,"  said  Nelda  viciously,  "he's 
coming  back."  She  looked  at  Linda  with 
hostility  and  hatred.  But  her  face  changed 
as  Rix  came  to  the  door. 

"Rix,  I'm  so  terribly  sorry,"  she  cried. 
"Not  that  I  think  for  a  moment  that  it's 
anything  serious.  Probably  Peg  just  went 
oH  to  town,  French  leave,  and  maybe  her 
friends  are  the  jittery  type." 

He  said,  "I  know,  but  it  seems  queer." 


He  looked  at  Linda.  He  said,  "I'm  ready." 

He  had  no  eyes  for  Nelda.  She  put  her 
hand  on  his  arm.  "But  you  must  have 
some  breakfast.  You  can't  go  like  this  . . ." 
she  argued. 

She  was  very  pretty,  her  hair  loose,  her 
face  flushed,  her  eyes  appealing.  Rix 
looked  at  her,  as  if  with  reluctance.  He 
said,  merely,  "Sorry  to  make  all  this  com- 
motion," stooped,  picked  up  Linda's  bag 
. . .  and  his  own,  which  was  in  the  corridor. 

"Leave  them,"  said  Nelda.  "Blower 
will  take  them  to  the  car.  Rix,  is  there 
anything  I  can  do,  telephoning,  anything?" 

He  shook  his  head,  following  Linda 
down  the  hall.  Nelda  persisted,  "If  there's 
anything  in  the  world — " 

He  did  not  answer. 

At  the  breakfast  table  he  drank  a  cup  of 
coffee,  refused  anything  else.  Blower 
brought  the  bags  down  and  Rix's  car  was 
brought  to  the  front  door.  Linda  got  in, 
and  Nelda  stood  with  her  hand  on  Rix's 
shoulder.  "Promise  you'll  call  me  the  first 
thing,"  she  said,  and  he  nodded,  as  if  he 
hadn't  heard. 

The  car  drove  off.  Linda,  looking  back, 
saw  Tony  come  out  of  the  house  to  stand 
beside  Nelda,  in  the'  morning  sunhght. 

She  said,  "Rix,  stop  in  the  town  and  tele- 
phone." 

They  found  a  drugstore  open  and 
parked  the  car.  She  waited  with  increasing 
nervousness  until  Rix  appeared.  He  did 
not  have  to  speak.  His  face  was  drawn 
with  failure.  "They  haven't  heard  any- 
thing, except  that  a  taxi  took  her  to  a  train 
which  left  after  midnight.  Gwen  tele- 
phoned the  apartment  but  there's  no  an- 
swer," he  said. 

"Get  in  and  let's  go,"  said  Linda. 

After  a  while  she  said,  "Rix,  let's  stop 
at  the  apartment  first." 

"All  right,"  he  said.  He  added,  "It  was 
good  of  you  to  come  with  me.  I  ...  I 
needed  someone  .  .  ." 

"That's  all  right,"  she  said.  "Don't  look 
like  that.  There  must  be  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation." 

HE  SAID,  "Linda  ...  I  didn't  tell  Peg 
that  I  was  going  to  the  Herons'  from 
East  Hampton.  She  must  have  telephoned 
there.  She  knew  the  name  of  the  man  that  I 
had  to  see.  She  must  have  called  yesterday 
— last  night — I  suppose,  and  they  told  her 
I  wasn't  there.  I  had  left  no  word  where  I 
was  going,  of  course.  But  when  Nelda  and 
I  came  in  from  Canoe  Place  last  night. 
Blower  told  me  there  had  been  a  telephone 
call.  For  me.  No  message,  he  said,  just 
someone  inquiring  whether  I  was  at  Mr. 
Heron's.  He  said  I  was,  but  had  gone  out. 
That  was  Peg.  It  must  have  been  .  .  ." 

She  said  uneasily,  "But  why — ?" 

"You  don't  understand,"  Rix  told  her, 
heavily. 

"I  think  I  do.  Don't  you  recall  our  con- 
versation of  the  other  night,"  asked  Linda 
.  .  .  "in  the  taxi  when  you  were  taking  me 
home  after  dinner?  You  knew  then  that 
Peg  was  upset  about  you  and  Nelda  Heron. 
You  asked  me  if  she  had  been  'complain- 
ing.' If  you  were  not  at  East  Hampton 
where  you'd  said  you'd  be,  naturally  she'd 
think  .  .  .  things.  She  may  have  tried  your 
apartment  first,  and  probably  did.  Then, 
the  Herons'." 

He  said  sullenly,  "We  had  a  knock-down 
fight  before  she  went  to  the  Weldons'.  It 
started  because  I  wouldn't  go.  It's  the 
truth  that  I  had  this  date  with  old  man 
Martin  at  East  Hampton.  He  wouldn't 
come  into  town  so  the  firm  sent  me  down. 
It  was  an  important  slice  of  business  if  we 
could  get  it.  Well,  I  got  it.  I  didn't  want  to 
go  on  up  to  the  Weldons'  and  start  battling 
all  over  again  with  Peg.  So  I  stopped  in 
Southampton." 

"Your  quarrel  was  only  because  you 


If  You  Could  Walk  without  shoes  or  without 
touching  any  surface,  you  might  escape  con- 
tact with  Athlete's  Foot  fungi.  These  fungi 
exist  on  almost  all  surfaces,  hence  the  constant 
need    for   protection   with   Quinsana  powder. 


If  You  Used-  a  Blow  Torch,  you  could  kiu 

Athlete's  Foot  fungi  which  may  thrive  in 
shoes  and  re-infect  feet.  You  wouldn't  use  a 
blow  torch  to  fight  these  hardy  fungi,  but 
you  can  use  Quinsana  in  shoes;  see  below. 


AMAZING  SUCCESS 
OVER  ATHLETE'S  FOOT 
SPEEDS  WAR  EFFORT 


SCIENCE  is  aiding  U.  S.  war  eflfort  with  im- 
portant new  successes  over  Athlete's  Foot. 
The  disease  is  a  \ital  threat  to  war  production, 
as  it  infects  over  70%  of  adults  some  time  dur- 
ing the  year.  But  now,  a  fungicidal  powder— 
Mennen  Quinsana  — is  proving  amazingly  effec- 
tive in  fighting  Athlete's  Foot.  Quinsana  action 
is  based  on  new  knowledge  that  the  fungi  which 
cause  the  disease  cannot  live  under  certain 
alkaline  conditions;  and  that  re-infection  may 
occur  from  shoe  linings.  Figures  below  show 
remarkable  results. 


AMAZING  RESULTS  OF  30-OAY 
TREATMENT    WITH    QUINSANA 


74%  infected   before 
Quinsana    treatment 


E 


6%    infected    after 
Quinsana    treatment 


INFECTION  DISAPPEARED  in  practically 
all  cases  among  thousands  of  persons  using 
Quinsana.  Usual  symptoms  of  Athlete's  Foot 
are  chronic  peeling  between  toes,  cracks,  soggy 
skin,  itching.  Mild  infection  may  suddenly 
become  serious.  Inflammation  may  mean  germ 
infection;  see  physician  or  chiropodist. 


USE  2WAY  TREATMENT  with  Quinsana 
daily,  as  regularly  as  you  bathe  and  wash. 
1.  Use  Quinsana  on  feet  to  help  prevent  and 
relieve  infection.  2.  Shake  Quinsana  into  shoes 
to  absorb  moisture,  reducing  chances  of  re- 
infection from  this  source.  (Diabetics  should  be 
doubly  sure  to  use  Quinsana  daily) .  Also  'ex- 
cellent for  excessive  perspiration,  foot  odqr. 
Pharmaceutical  Division,  The  Mennen  Com- 
pany, Newark,  N.  J.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  DUTV  IIV  DAKAR 

Because  MARLIN  BLADES  are 

popular  in   the  armed  forces,  we 

sui^gest — make  yours  ]ast  longer! 

The  Marlin  Firearms  Co. 


HEAR 


a  world   of  sound 
through  a  MA/CO 


Smoll,  light  and  eaiy  to  wear,  yet 
enables  hord  of  hearing  person  to 
corfy  on  normal  conversation  ot  20 
feet  —  to  heor  even  a  whisper  with 
loud  noises  Cushioned 

Send  name  of  relative,  friend  or 
yoyr  own  name  for  a  new  experience 
in  hearing  No  obligation.  Address 
Moico  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  50-S,  2632 
Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneopolis. 


MAICO 


He 


aring 


Tube 
Aid 


A  product  of  the  Maico  Co. 
which  provides  90%  of  Ameri- 
ca's precision  hearing  test  equip- 
ment. Choice  of  ear  physicians, 
hospitals,  universities,  clinics, 
airlines,  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy. 


Soothe 
Pain  of 


Sunburn 


This 

Quick 

Way 


jj  Remember  Sunburn  is  a  real  burn  and 
should  be  treated  at  once.  For  quick 
relief  apply  OIL-O-SOL.  It  soothes, 

4  cools  and  comforts.  Used  by  thou- 
sands. This  effective  inhibitory  anti- 
septic is  also  valuable  in  treating  mos- 
quito,chigger  and  other  non-venomous 
insect  bites  and  minor  injuries — cuts, 
scratches.  Quickly  helps  relieve  pain 
—combats  infection.  Only  50c  at  drug- 
gist's. Must  sat  isfv  vou  or  money  back. 
Get  Mosso's  OIL-O-SOL  today. 


fREE!   for   Septic    Tank   Owners 

Enjoy  quick,  easy,  thorough  toilet  sani- 
tation with  Sani-Flush.  Tests  by  scientific 
authorities  prove  that  Sani-Flush,  used  as 
directed  on  the  can,  is  safe  in  septic 
tanks.  Read  their  interesting  report.  IT'S 
FREE!  Write  The  Hygienic  Products 
Co.,  Dept.   136,    ^  ,     Mf  f 

Carlton,  Ohio.       ^SJSJj^MMSh  _ 


!!£Scratchinq 


Mosquito 'Other  Insect  Bites 

Relieve  the  itching  caused  by  insect 
bites,  athlete's  foot — other  itching 
troubles.  Use  cooling,  medicated 
D.D.D.  Prescription.  Greaseless,  stain- 
less. Quiets  itching  fast.  35c  trial 
bottle  proves  it — or  money  back.  Ask 
your  druggist  for  O.D.D.  Prescription. 


wouldn't  go  to  the  Weldons "■'■*  she  asked. 

"It  began  that  way,"  he  said. 

"And  then     .  ." 

"Oh,  Nelda,  of  course."  He  twisted 
around  to  look  at  Linda.  He  said,  "All 
right,  so  what?  So  I  fell  for  her.  It  doesn't 
mean  anything." 

"Because  it  couldn't,"  said  Linda,  "be- 
cause you  knew  there  wasn't  a  chance; 
no  chance  of  Peg's  divorcing  you — "  She 
saw  his  face  and  asked  swiftly,  "Was  that 
the  quarrel — did  you  ask  her  to  get  a  di- 
vorce?" 

"I  don't  know  all  I  said.  We  were  both 
shouting.  I  said,  'All  right,  if  that's  what 
you  think,  go  ahead  and  divorce  me.'  " 

"And  what  did  she  say?"  asked  Linda, 
sick. 

"She  told  me  I'd  get  a  divorce  over  her 
dead  body." 

The  car  swerved  abruptly  and  he  pulled 
it  back  on  the  road,  as  Linda  gasped: 
"Over  her  dead  body,"  he  repeated.  "Good 
Lord,  Linda,  you  don't  think — ?" 

"Of  course  not,"  she  said  stoutly,  and 
felt  a  cold  shiver  up  her  spine  as  if  a 
feather  of  ice  had  been  drawn  its  full 
length,  "of  course  not.  That's — that's  just 
an  expression  people  use.  It  wasn't  meant 
— don't  look  like  that!" 

"Oh,  sure,  sure,"  he  said,  instantly,  "she 
wouldn't  do  anything  as  crazy.  She  isn't 
the  type.  She — "  He  stopped  and  his 
mouth  worked. 

Linda  said,  "Please,  Rix  .  .  .  You're  just 
imagining  things." 

"Nelda,"  he  said.  "Peg  couldn't  under- 
stand about  Nelda.  And  you  wouldn't 
either." 

Linda  said,  after  a  moment,  "Suppose 
we  don't  talk.  Suppose  we  just  drive. 
Watch  your  speedometer,  Rix — you  don't 
want  to  be  arrested.  Later,  we'll  talk." 

IT  WAS  a  nightmare  drive.  Twice  he 
stopped  and  telephoned  the  Weldons 
and  there  was  no  word.  He  telephoned  his 
apartment  as  well  and  listened  to  the 
empty  sound  of  the  unanswered  ringing. 
When  they  finally  reached  there,  he  man- 
aged to  ask  the  doorman  and  the  boy  on 
the  elevator,  "Has  Mrs.  Anderson  come 
in?"  and  each  said,  "No,  Mr.  Anderson.  1 
haven't  seen  her  since  Friday  "  The  ele- 
vator man's  eyes  slid,  too  wisely,  over 
Linda,  and  Rix  said  a  little  too  loudly, 
"Suppose  we  go  on  up  I'll  leave  my  bag 
and  then  we'll  drive  on  out  and  meet 
Peg." 

The  apartment  was  terribly  empty.  The 
maid  had  been  given  the  week  end  off;  she 
would  not  return  until  tonight.  It  was 
clean,  it  was  very  tidy.  It  preserved  its 
bright  and  brittle  charm,  compounded  of 
etched  glass  and  square  lines,  bright  colors 
and  good  etchings,  plentiful  ash  trays,  deep 
cushions,  the  brilliance  of  copper,  chro- 
mium, aluminum  .  .  .  very  "decorated" 
and  decorative. 

Rix  sat  down  on  the  big  divan  and  put 
his  head  in  his  hands.  He  had  gone  from 
room  to  room,  looking.  Once  he  called 
and  his  voice  was  pitiful  and  uncertain, 
"Peg,"  he  called. 

"She  hasn't  been  here,"  he  said  super- 
fluously. "Where  in  Heaven's  name  is  she, 
Linda?" 

Linda  sat  down  beside  him.  He  didn't 
deserve  pity  but  he  had  it  in  full  measure, 
from  her.  She  was  too  used  to  being  sorry 
for  Rix  and  to  defending  or  helping  him. 
You  can't  escape  habit.  She  said,  her  hand 
on  his,  "Rix,  you  mustn't  think  things. 
She's  punishing  you  perhaps.  She's  hurt 
and  angry  and  jealous.  She  wants  you  to 
worry.  She'll  come  back  .  .  ." 

He  said,  "The  crazy  part  of  it  is,  I  do 
love  her,  Linda.  ...  If  I  hadn't  then  you 
an/d  I—" 

"Let's  not  talk  about  it,"  she  said;  "let's 
start  now  for  the  Weldons'  and  find  out 
everything  we  can." 

"Wait  a  minute.  I  have  to  talk  to  some- 
one," he  said,  much  as  Peg  had  said  it  at 
the  club,  "and  you're  the  only  person. 
You  see,  Linda,  I  was  fond  of  you,  I  loved 


you,  I  would  have  been  happy  with  you  if 
Peg  hadn't  come  along.  Oh.  I  don't  say  I 
wouldn't  have  looked  at  anyone  else.  There 
was  a  girl  when  I  was  in  college,  whom 
you  never  knew  about,  and  someone  else, 
in  Boston.  But  they  were  just  accidental, 
exciting  and  fun,  they  didn't  mean  any- 
thing. Peg  was  different.  I  thought,  if  I 
couldn't  have  her,  I'd — it  was  something 
urgent  .  .  .  so.  .  .  .  But  I  never  dreamed  of 
marrying  her.  1  wanted  to,  but  1  couldn't 
face  you,  Linda,  my  people  or  yours.  And 
then  something  happened  that—" 

She  said,  "You  needn't  tell  me,  Rix.  I 
think  I  know." 

"Peg?"  he  said  slowly.  "Did  Peg  tell 
you?" 

"No,  but  1  guessed,"  she  said,  and  lied, 
trying  to  save  him,  to  save  Peg.  "You  felt 
you— had  to  marry  her." 

He  said,  "You'll  hate  me  for  saying 
this,  but  it  doesn't  matter,  you  already 
despise  me.  Peg — was  pregnant.  She  told 
me  so.  And  so  we  were  married.  Later, 
she  said  she'd  been  mistaken  but  I  knew 
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MEN  OT  lETTERS 


A  New  Jersey  Board  of  Freehold- 
ers received  a  report  from  their  vet- 
erinarian that  the  work  horse  he  had 
purchased  for  a  .prison  farm  was 
"sound  in  mind." 

It  should  have  been  "wind." 


A  news  agency  in  England  re- 
ported this  emergency  governmental 
ruling:  Aliens  may  not  have  fore- 
arms. 


A  Connecticut  newspaper  pub- 
lished a  poem  with  the  title,  Ode  to 
a  Varnished  Friend. 


A  girl  in  Kansas  City  received  a 
telegram  from  her  fiancd  who  was 
away  on  a  business  trip.    It  read: 

HAVING  WONDERFUL  TIME  WISH  YOU 
WERE  HER. 

W.  E.  Farbstein 


she  hadn't  been.  I  realized  that  she  had 
lied  to  me  to — to  make  me  face  up  to 
things.  I  didn't  care,  really.  I  didn't  tell 
her  I  knew.  I  mean,  it  was  done.  I'd 
walked  out  on  you  and  the  family  and 
that  was  that.  I  was  relieved  in  a  way. 
Peg  knew  me.  She  knew  me  better  than 
you  ever  did.  She  knew  that  I'd  make  the 
break  only  if  I  thought  there  was  a  gun  at 
my  back.  But  lately — "  he  stopped. 

I  IN  DA  feh  ill.  She  said,  "All  right,  Rix, 
J  if  you  want  to  tell  me,  go  ahead." 

"Lately,"  he  said,  "there  was  Nelda.  I 
was  crazy  about  her.  I  knew  that  she 
wouldn't  have  me  on  a  bet,  not  if  Peg  gave 
me  a  dozen  divorces.  I  didn't  need  you 
to  tell  me  that  the  night  in  the  taxi.  Okay, 
I  thought,  we'll  play  it  her  way.  She  wasn't 
any  more  anxious  to  be  found  out  than  I. 
She  wanted  to  make  a  good,  respectable 
marriage,  one  her  family  would  approve 
of  . . .  but  of  course  I  said  the  usual  things: 
Would  she  break  with  Dennison,  would 
she  marry  me  if  Peg  released  me?  I  thought 
I  meant  them  at  the  time — you  always 
think  that — but  I  didn't,  ever. 

"Oh,  the  Heron  name  and  the  money 
and  all  that ...  it  was  plenty  attractive,  but 
I  knew  it  wasn't  for  me,  not  any  of  it. 
Besides,  I  didn't  want  to  be  married  to 
her,"  he  said,  angrily;  "a  man's  a  fool  to 
marry  a  woman  like  that.  .  .  .  What  she 
wants  is  a  lover,  not  a  husband.  So  she'll 
have  both.  She  had  to  have  the  husband, 
a  husband's  a  good  alibi,  and  she's  very 
clever.  The  man  who  marries  her  will 
worship,  mostly  from  afar;  he'll  be  a  glori- 
fied footman,  lady's  maid,  escort,  dancing 
partner.  Nelda  Heron,"  he  said  bitterly, 
"would  never  marry  a  man  whom  she 
really  loved — for  fear  he'd  dominate  her. 


She  wouldn't  want  that.  She  wants  to  ll{  f 
— condescending,   superior,   in    marrii 
With  a  lover,  it  would  be  ditlcrent 
he'd  have  no  hold  over  her  except  w  i 
shed  give  him.  no  authority  .  .  ." 

"Please  stop."  said   Linda  dcsperalt 
"I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more." 

Tony,  she  thought  .  .  .  "Tony  .  .  .  I  dici 
put  up  much  of  a  fight  for  you,  did  I'  | 
can't  let  this  happen  to  you.  I  won't,  f  i 
if  I  have  to  tell  you. 

But  she  couldn't  tell  him.  not  now,  W| 
Peg  gone  and  Rix  half  out  of  his  mind.  [ 

He  said.  "Nelda  doesn't  love  me.  Tl 
isn't  love." 

Linda  said  quietly,  "I  saw  you  last  ni| 
from  the  balcony  of  my  room.  You  a 
Nelda.   I  heard  what  you  said." 

"You  did?  "  He  seemed  scarcely  int 
ested.  He  said,  "That's  sort  of  funny,  ir 
way  .  .  ." 

"You  said  you  wouldn't  give  her  up 
that  she  was  crazy  to  go  through  with 
Her  marriage,  I  suppose." 

"I  know,"  Rix  said.  "She'd  told  me  h 
night  that  she  wouldn't  see  me,  for 
while.  She  said  she  thought  Peg  was  t 
ginning  to  suspect.  She  didn't  know 
how  much  of  course.  I  argued  with  h< 
naturally.  I  didn't  mean  what  I  said  abo 
her  going  through  with  it." 


.  .  if  you  find  . 
find  Peg,  will 


y 


11NDA  said,  "Rix  . 
J  mean,  when   you 
stop  seeing  Nelda?" 

"I  don't  want  to  see  her,"  he  said,  "n 
ever." 

"I  wonder,"  said  Linda.  "If  Peg  walk( 
in  this  door  now,  this  minute  ...  all  tl 
anxiety  you  feel  would  turn  to  anger 
know  you,  Rix,  after  all.  I've  seen  y( 
worried  and  then  when  the  cause  w 
removed,  furious  because  you  had  bcL 
needlessly  upset.  If  she  walked  in.  cou 
you  say  truthfully  that  you  were  throug 
with  Nelda?" 

"I  told  you,"  he  said  doggedly.  "I  \o\ 
Peg.  She's  my  wife — " 

"Yet  you  said  she  could  divorce  you 

"I  didn't  mean  it,  I  swear  it,"  he  sai 
despairingly.  "It's  one  of  the  things  yo 
say  when  you're  sore,  when  you've  bee; 
quarreling  for  a  long  time  and  are  sick  o 
it.  I — I  told  her  that  I'd  known  all  alon 
that  she  lied  to  me,  in  Benfield,  that  she  i 
forced  me  into  marrying  her  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  Rix,"  said  Linda,  low. 

"I  know,"  he  said,  "I  could  kill  mysel 
...  I  ..."  he  looked  at  her,  and  the  dark 
eyes  were  clear,  direct  and  wholly  hone'>i 
"I'm  no  good.    I  know  it,  Linda.    Pc 
knows  it.   But  no  one  has  ever  loved  m- 
as  she  does  .  .  .  not  even  you.  You  haven 
the  least  conception  .  .  .  It's  that  which! 
would  drag  me  back  to  her  always,  ncl 
matter   what    happened.     We    fight,   we 
call  each  other  names,  we  destroy  each| ; 
other,"    he    said    miserably,    "but    there' 
it  is.    I  don't  care  a  hang  about  Nelda 
Heron.  Not  really.  I  won't  see  her  again. 
I   don't   say  that  there  won't   be  other 
Neldas,  along  the  way.    That's  the  way 
I'm  made.   But  there  isn't  a  woman  who 
means  that  much" — he  snapped  his  fingers 
— "against  Peg,  no  matter  what  I  say,  or 
do." 

Linda  rose.  She  said  wearily: 

"Let's  telephone  the  Weldons  again — 
and  then  go  out  there  and  see  what  they 
have  to  say." 

A  little  later,  they  drove  out  to  West- 
chester, to  the  pleasant  house  which  Peg's 
friends  had  leased.  They  proved  to  be  a 
likable  young  couple  and  very  much  dis- 
tressed. But  there  was  nothing  that  they 
could  tell  Rix  that  they  hadn't  already 
told  him. 

Gwen  Weldon  said,  unhappily,  ".She 
telephoned  you,  Rix,  at  East  Hampton  but 
you  weren't  there.  Then  she  went  to  bed; 
she  said  she  didn't  feel  well.  I  came  up 
at  eleven  or  so  and  later  heard  her  crying. 
She  woulon't  let  me  in.  This  morning  I 
went  in,  early.  The  door  was  unlocked, 
she  hadn't  slept  in  the  bed.  I've  told  you 
all  this.    Johnny  phoned  th?  taxi  stanJs, 
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WuT  Bonds — Your  Personal  Investment  in  Victory 


YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON 


i^^TRUCKS 


1/2  TO  3-TON  CAPACITIES 
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We're  fighting  a  "tough"  war.  Our  fighting  equipment 
must  be  "tough"  .  .  .  and  there's  none  tougher  than  the 
dependable  Dodge  "working  trucks"  and  "fighting  trucks" 
that  today  are  everywhere  "delivering  the  goods"  to  help 
win  this  war. 

Working  or  fighting,  on  home  fronts  and  war  fronts,  the 
DEPENDABILITY  that  is  DODGE  is  helping  mightily 
to  speed  the  day  of  final  victory. 

If  your  hauling  is  essential,  you'll  want  these  more  de- 
pendable, more  economical,  longer-lasting  trucks  .  .  . 
you'll  want  trucks  with  the  right  engine,  the  right  clutch, 
transmission,  and  every  other  unit  to  fit  the  job  .  .  . 
Dodge  Job-Rated  trucks. 

See  your  Dodge  dealer  for  the  right  truck  to  fit  your  job. 
See  him,  too,  for  All-Fluid  Drive  Dodge  cars,  Plymouth 
cars,  for  better  used  cars  and  used  trucks,  and  for 
dependable  wartime  service! 

DODGE     DIVISION     OF     CHRYSLER     CORPORATION,    DETROIT,   MICH. 


DODGE    MEN    BUILD    WELL 


KEEP   YOUR  PRESENT  TRUCKS   ON   THE  JOB  WITH   DEPENDABLE    DODGE    SERVICE 

For  the  duration,  it's  your  patriotic  duty  to  keep  your  present  car 
or  truck  "on  the  job"  ...  to  get  the  maximum  of  dependable, 
economical  transportation  built  into  it.  Let  your  Dodge  dealer  help 
you.  He  has  the  "know  how",  the  experienced  mechanics,  the  factory- 
engineered  and  inspected  parts  to  maintain  top  operating  efficiency. 
Depend    on    your    Dodge    dealer    for    dependable    wartime    service  I 
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"WILL  YOU  GIVE  US  SOME 
AMERICAN  GUM,  PLEASE?' 
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YANKS  SHARE  A  "BACK  HOME''  FAVORITE 
WITH  THEIR  ALLIES   IN    FOREIGN    LANDS! 


All  over  the  world,  a  win- 
ning Yankee  smile  ...  a 
friendly  gesture  .  .  .  ;ire  say- 
ing, "We're  your  friends"  to 
people  who  don't  speak  our 
language. 

That's  why  so  many  of 
America's  men  in  uniform 
are  offering  Beech-Nut  Gum 
to  natives  in  foreign  lands. 


They're  sharing  a  good  thing 
and  making  good  friends. 

And  if  there  are  times 
when  you  can't  get  all  the 
Beech-Nut  Gum  you  want, 
it's  because  the  needs  of  the 
men  and  women  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  come  first 
of  all! 


Use  your  free  time  this  stimmer  to  serve  your  country! 

In  many  areas,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  will  be  vitally  needed 
for  work  on  farms  and  in  food-processing  plants  to  save  America's  crops. 
Volunteer  when  your  local  Community 
Committee  asks  for  help.  Yes,  ^      ..>^>f« 

you  will  be  paid!  ^_^^^^^^CTr^==*"    — «* 
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Beech-Nut  Gum 

The  yellow  package  . .  .  with  the  red  oval 


and  one  man  said  hed  come  out  to  the 
house  and  waited  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
as  she  told  him  to  do  and  she  came  along 
presently  and  had  him  take  her  to  the 
station." 

Gwen  was  crying  openly.  She  said, 
"What  could  have  happened  to  her?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Linda.  "Nothing  at  all. 
Rix,  tell  Mrs.  Weldon  ...  I  mean,  that 
you  had  quarreled."  She  looked  at  Gwen 
and  tried  to  smile.  She  said.  "I've  known 
Peg  quite  a  while,  though  not  as  long  as 
you  have.  You  know  what  she's  like.  Rix 
knows  .  .  .  she  just  went  back  to  town, 
upset  over  the  quarrel." 

"Her  suitcase?"  asked  Gwen  quietly. 

The  excuses,  the  explanation,  were  too 
lame  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  so 
collapsed  quietly.  Gwen  Weldon  had 
known  Peg  for  years,  if  not  intimately. 
There  was  definite  hostility  in  her  look  at 
Rix. 

Johnny  Weldon  cleared  his  throat.  He 
was  looking  and  feeling  very  upset.  His 
week  end  was  ruined,  and  the  golf  he 
had  planned  for  today.  He  didn't  know 
Peg.  She  was  his  wife's  friend.  He  liked 
his  wife's  type — blond,  plump,  placid.  He 
was  slightly  afraid  of  dark  girls,  who 
looked  as  if  they  might  burst  into  flame 
at  any  moment.  He  had  met  Peg  for  the 
first  time  in  town  recently,  when  Gwen 
had  asked  her  and  Rix  to  meet  them  for 
dinner.  He  hadn't  much  liked  Rix  either. 
Johnny  was  a  man  who  distrusts  charm 
in  other  men.  Then  Peg  had  come  up  for 
the  week  end  without  her  husband.  He  was 
sorry  for  her,  sorry  for  Rix,  but  why 
exactly  did  things  of  this  disturbing  un- 
scheduled nature  have  to  happen  to  him 
and  Gwen  and  in  their  house? 

He  said,  "I  phoned  the  police  here, 
just  on  a  chance  there  might  have  been  an 
accident.  It  doesn't  make  sense  of  course 
as  the  taxi  man  says  definitely  that  he 
took  her  to  the  station." 

Linda  rose.  "Suppose  we  go  to  the  taxi 
stand  ourselves,"  she  suggested  to  Rix. 
"What  did  you  say  the  man's  name  is? 
Joe  Sloskie?  We  mustn't  ruin  your  entire 
day,  Mr.  Weldon." 

"That's  right,"  said  Rix.  "We'll  go.  Fm 
sorry,  Weldon.  Thanks  a  million  for  ev- 
erything." 

Gwen  was  following  them  to  the  door. 
"You'll  call  me,"  she  begged,  "as  soon  as 
you  find  out  anything.    Promise?" 

He  promised. 

THEY  drove  to  the  office  of  the  taxi 
stand  and  it  was  some  little  time  before 
Joe  appeared.  He  was  a  big  dark  man  with 
an  unshaven  face.  Yeah,  he  remembered; 
Mr.  Weldon  had  questioned  him,  up  to  the 
house.  Tall,  dark  dame  ...  he  corrected 
himself  hastily,  tall,  dark  lady,  very  good 
looking,  said  Joe  .  .  .  he'd  seen  that  when 
she  got  out  at  the  station  into  the  light. 
Yes,  she'd  phoned.  He'd  taken  her  call,  had 
had  to  ask  her  to  repeat  the  address,  she'd 
just  sort  of  whispered.  He  waited  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  She  said  she  didn't  want 
to  wake  her  friends.  He  added  that  she 
talked  as  if  she  had  been  crying.  She  paid 
him  at  the  station  and  gave  him  a  good 
tip.  Sure,  the  south  station,  going  toward 
New  York.  He  didn't  know  if  she  went 
to  New  York,  of  course.  That  train  was 
a  local.  It  stopped  at  a  lot  of  places. 

But  the  ticket  seller,  routed  out  of  his 
house,  remembered.  He  was  on  nights. 
He  remembered  selling  Peg  the  ticket  as 
she  had  been  the  only  passenger  for  New 
York,  on  that  train. 

Rix  and  Linda  drove  back  to  the  apart- 
ment in  silence.  They  had  stopped  for 
coffee  and  a  sandwich,  long  after  the 
lunch  hour,  but  neither  knew  they  were 
still  hungry.  Peg  was  not  at  the  apart- 
ment. They  walked  in  just  as  the  tele- 
phone rang  and  Rix  went  scarlet  and  then 
white.  And  Linda  said,  "I'll  answer  it." 

She  braced  herself,  taking  up  the  instru- 
ment but  it  was  Tony's  voice  which 
reached  her. 


"Linda  .  .  .  what  is  this  all  about?" 
demanded.  "Nelda's  told  me  the  wild 
story  .  .  .  something  about  Peg  Ander 
.  .  .  and  you.  dashing  off  with  Andersoji 

She  said.  "It's  nothing.  Tony — just  wll 
Nelda  told  you.   That  Pegs  been  visit! 
friends    and    has    unaccountably    dii 
pcarcd.   I'm  certain  she'll  turn  up  wii 
explanation  soon.    Rix  and  1  have 
out  to  see  her  friends,  and  we  just  got 
here." 

He  said,  "I've  a  good  mind  to  turn 
over  my  knee  and  wallop  you.  Of  all 
crazy  things  .  .  .  I'm  coming  up  there 
get  you." 

"Where  are  you?"  she  asked,  si 

"In  town.  I've  called  the  And© 
apartment  half  a  dozen  times.  Why 
you  letting  yourself  in  for  all  this?" 
asked.  "Anderson's  a  grown  man,  he 
handle  his  own  affairs  .  .  ." 

She  said,  "I'm  sorry;  Tony,  you  doi 
understand." 

"1  understand  only  too  well — "  he 
gan,  grimly. 

But  Linda  replaced  the  instrument 
the  cradle.  She  said,  trying  to  smile,  "Ji 
Tony  Dennison,  wanting  to  know  if 
had  any  news." 

Rix  spoke  as  if  he  hadn't  heard  her.  \ 
said,  "Linda  .  .  .  there's  nothing  we  can  c 
now  but  call  the  police  station  .  .  .  ar 
the  hospitals." 
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was   an   atmosphere   in  tb 
a   quality   in    Rix's   words, 


THERE 
room, 
strangeness  in  the  gathering,  sultry  dusi 
which  was  utterly  unreal.   Linda  stared  4 
Rix.  She  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  swal' 
lowed  helplessly,  and   finally  found  M 
voice.   She  cried,  "But  ...  it  can't  be.  • 
mean,  nothing's  happened  to  her.   Surel 
she's  just  trying  to  worry  you,  or — you'l 
see,"  she  added,  with  far  more  confidence 
than  she  felt,  "she'll  come  walking  in  therl! 
at  that  door,  any  moment  now,  and — 

Rix  shook  his  dark  head.   "There's  nil 
use,"  he  said  dully.   "I  tell  you,  you  don 
know  her  .  .  ."    He  put  his  head  in  hi 
hands  and  shook.  He  said,  "I  can't  stanJ 
this  waiting.    We  have  to  do  something. 

She  said  slowly,  "All  right.  I'll  telephon 
the — the  police." 

"Try  the  hospitals  first,"  said  Rix,  with 
out  moving. 

She  felt  a  flare  of  impatient  anger  witi 
him,  bred  from  anxiety.   Why  did  he  si 
there  and  do  nothing?   Why  must  she  bt 
the  one  to  act?    How  did  you  go  abou 
these  things?  She  could  have  shaken  him 
in  sheer  desperation.    Let  someone  el 
do  it!    That  was  Rix.    Linda  saw,  in  ai 
lightning  flash  of  clairvoyance,  what  hef 
life  with  him  would  have  been.  Oh,  happ\  I 
enough  for  a  time,  because  she  had  loved 
him  and  her  every  sense  was  conditioned 
to  him. 

But  after  a  while  .  .  .  ?  There  would 
have  been  other  women,  surely,  and.*' 
always,  this  burden  of  responsibility  laid 
upon  her,  as  the  stronger  of  the  two,  the 
feeling  that,  no  matter  what  happened, '^ 
or  how  much  she  was  hurt,  she  must  ex- 
cuse and  protect  him.  For  the  first  time 
she  experienced  a  sharp  pity  for,  and  un- 
derstanding of.  Peg.  Peg,  she  thought,  is 
still  in  love  with  him,  she  has  always  been 
more  in  love  with  him  than  I  .  .  .  and  it's 
like  loving  someone  who  doesn't  grow 
up,   except   physically. 

A  woman  wanted  her  man  to  be  fully 
adult,  Linda  thought  while  dialing  a  num- 
ber. 

She  went  at  it,  blind,  without  any  help 
from  Rix.  still  sitting  there,  his  head  in  his 
hands,  as  if  he  didn't  hear  her  while  she 
gave  the  address  and  the  description  .  .  . 
age,  height,  weight  .  .  .  once  she  turned  to 
ask,  "Do  you  know  what  she  was  wearing, 
Rix?"  but  he  shook  his  head. 

She  hung  up  after  two  unrewarding  con- 
versations and  said  briskly,  "Rix — pull 
yourself  together.  Let's  look  in  her  clothes 
closet;  perhaps  you  can  tell  what  is  miss- 
ing .  .  " 
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*f[  followed  her  into  the  bedroom  and 
stoo  there,  his  hands  at  his  sides  while 
she  vUcd  dresses  from  the  closet .  .  .  This 
one  as  too  heavy,  that  one  was  an  after- 
noo  dress.  She  did  not  touch  the  evening 
dress  in  their  garment  bags. 

Aer  a  while  he  said,  dully:  "She  had  a 

blac  linen  suit,  she  wore  it  with  an  orange 

bloi-,  or  a  green  one,  she's  been  wearing 

it  a  t  lately. . .  .  See  if  it's  there." 

Iivasn't  there.    Linda  asked,  turning, 

,  her  hat?" 

{|e  hardly  ever  wears  one  . . .  especially 
ler." 
lat  an  idiot  I  am!"  Linda  cried.  "Why 
I  think  straight?"   She  ran  back  to 
ilephone  and  called  Gwen  Weldon. 
some  time  before  she  reached  her, 
wire  was  busy.  When  she  did,  "Have 
leard  anything?"  Gwen  asked  breath- 
when  Linda  made  herself  known. 
fot  yet.   Mrs.  Weldon  .  .  .  what  was 
'earing,  do  you  remember?" 
'en  remembered.    Linda  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief.  Black  linen  suit,  lime- 
cotton  blouse,  no  hat,  beige  stock- 
black  shoes,  black  handbag.    Her 
things,  a  play  suit,  a  bathing  suit,  a 
it  cotton  frock  were,  together  with 
underthings,   in   the   suitcase   which 
and  Rix  had  taken  away  with  them 
the  Weldons'. 

ida  said,  after  she  had  hung  up,  "I'll 
le  other  hospitals." 

sfore  she  could  dial  a  number  they 

hti  heard  the  clang  of  the  elevator  door 

the   footsteps.     Rix    said    hoarsely, 

iieone's  coming."   He  started  for  the 

as  the  bell  rang.   He  added,  and  all 

lation  left  him,  "Peg  has  a  key,  she 

Idn't  ring." 

It^IDA  opened  the  door  and  Tony  stood 
,  there,  frowning  down  at  her.  He  came 
iilfv'ithout  invitation  and  demanded,  with- 
0  preliminaries,  "What's  all  this  about?" 
|But  I  told  you,"  began  Linda.  She 
hnd  herself  irritated.  What  business  was 
ttjf  his?  But  under  the  irritation  she 
»p  suddenly  profoundly  glad  that  he  was 
tire.  He  was  a  sane  person,  he  kept  his 
ikd,  his  shoulders  were  broad  enough 
£'  responsibihty. 

iTell  me  again,"  he  ordered.   "Nelda's 

2  vague  as  a  Cape  Cod  fog.  You  didn't 

r  ke  much  sense  either.  Begin  at  the  be- 

i  ning.   After  all,  I'm  a  lawyer." 

Rix  roused  himself  to  feeble  anger.  He 

$.d,  "It's  very  good  of  you,  I'm  sure,  but  I 

(n't  quite  see  why — " 

Tony  turned  on  him,  his  gray  eyes  dark 

th  exasperation.   He  said,  "Look  here, 

)derson,  I  don't  give  a  hoot  what  you 


see  or  don't  see.  But  if  your  wife  has  been 
taken  ill  or  hurt  we  have  to  find  her.  And 
Linda's  mixed  up  in  it  .  .  ."  He  regarded 
Linda  without  pleasure,  and  Linda  found 
herself  flushing  hotly. 

"From  the  very  beginning,"  he  repeated 
firmly. 

Rix  said  sullenly,  "You  already  know 
she  went  to  visit  friends  in  Westchester 
and  I  went  to  East  Hampton  and  then  to 
the  Herons'." 

"You  can  skip  that  part,"  said  Tony. 
"Had  you  quarreled?" 

"I  don't  see  what  business  it  is  of  yours 
if  we  did  or  not — " 

"It  isn't  my  business,"  Tony  admitted, 
"but  a  simple  yes  or  no  might  make  the 
picture  a  Uttle  clearer." 

"Yes,"  admitted  Rix  in  some  defiance, 
"we  had  quarreled.  What  it  was  about  has 
no  bearing  on  the  matter.  If  Nelda's  said 
anything  to  make  you  think — " 

"Just  where  does  Nelda  come  into  this?" 
inquired  Tony,  evenly. 

Linda  spoke  hurriedly.  She  asked, 
"What  difference  does  it  make  why  they 
quarreled?  The  point  is,  Peg's  gone  and 
we  must  find  her.  Do  stop  glowering  at 
me,  Tony!"  She  told  him  the  rest  as 
briefly  as  possible  while  Rix  sat  in  sullen 
silence. 

Tony  asked,  presently,  "Did  you  try  the 
city  hospitals?" 

"Not  yet.  I  began  at  the  top  and — " 

"You  aren't  very  bright,"  he  told  her, 
to  her  rage.  "Peg  had  no  identification  on 
her,  of  course,  or  Anderson  would  have 
been  notified  had  she  been  in  an  accident 
and  taken  to  a  hospital.  If  anything's  hap- 
pened, she's  probably  in  a  city  hospital, 
and  without  identification."  He  looked  at 
Rix.  He  said,  "Call  Bellevue  and  make  it 
snappy." 

Rix  looked  at  him,  rose  and  went  to  the 
telephone.  And  Tony  took  Linda  aside, 
across  the  room,  and  standing  close  to  her, 
spoke  low  and  urgently. 

He  said,  "I  didn't  think  you'd  be  such  a 
fool." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,"  she  asked, 
"exactly?" 

"Getting  yourself  reinvolved  with  An- 
derson," he  said.  "How  much  involved 
and  just  how  far  ...  ?  Because,  although 
I'm  no  detective,  it's  pretty  clear  to  me 
that  when  Peg  Anderson  found  out  he 
was  at  Nelda's — with  you — and  had  prob- 
ably gone  there  to  see  you,  she — " 

"Tony  Dennison,"  gasped  Linda,  "do 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  think  that  Peg 
and  Rix  quarreled  because  of  me  or — ?" 

"What  else  am  I  to  think?"  he  de- 
manded. "Good  Lord,  Linda,  I  knew  you 


"I  don't  think  we  really  should  bother  about  the  shell,  you  know 
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were  in  love  with  him,  I  knew  you  weren't 
over  it,  no  matter  what  you  said,  but  how 
could  you  get  mixed  up  in  his  life  again? 
It  isn't  like  you,"  he  said  angrily;  "it  de- 
stroys every  picture  I  had  of  you.  He's  as 
fine  a  type  of  heel  as  I've  ever  met,  but  he 
and  this  girl  are  married  and  even  if  you're 
still  so  blind  to  his  less  endearing  qualities, 
you  should  know  better  than  to  try  to 
break  up  the — " 

She  was  so  white  with  anger  that  he 
stopped  a  moment  and  looked  at  her  in 
concern.  "Linda,"  he  began,  more  gently, 
when  a  sound  from  Rix  reached  them.  He 
had  turned  from, the  telephone.  Now  he 
said,  with  difficulty,  "A  young  woman  an- 
swering Peg's  description  was  taken  to 
Bellevue  this  morning  .  .  ." 

HE  SPOKE  unintelligibly  into  the  tele- 
phone, hung  up  and  rose.  He  stag- 
gered a  httle,  as  if  from  a  blow  as  he 
moved  toward  them.  He  said,  "They 
wouldn't  tell  me  anything  .  .  .  much.  I've 
got  to  go  down  there.  .  .  .  There's  a  police- 
man. .  .  .  Attempted  suicide,"  he  said. 

Linda  gasped.  She  could  not  speak. 
Tony  spoke  first. 

"That  tears  it. .  . .  Let's  go,"  he  said. 

But  Rix  didn't  hear  him.  He  was  look- 
ing at  Linda.  He  said,  "Linda,  you'll  go 
with  me? — Linda,  Peg  tried  to  kill  herself." 

"Linda  will  stay  here,"  said  Tony.  "I'll 
go  ....  If  there's  any  publicity,  she  isn't 
to  be  mixed  up  in  it." 

"Don't  be  an  idiot,"  said  Linda  coolly. 
"Of  course  Til  go,  Rix."  She  gathered  her 
things  together,  and  opened  the  door.  She 
said,  "Thanks,  Tony,  but  we  don't  need 
you  . .  ." 

"I'm  not  sure  of  that,"  he  said  grimly, 
"so  I'm  going  along  anyway." 

"Oh,"  said  Rix,  wearily,  "what  does  it 
matter,  whether  he  comes  or  not?" 

"It  might  matter  a  good  deal,"  said 
Tony.  "I  can  pull  wires.  I  can  get  this 
hushed  up,  perhaps.  Or  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. And  we'll  have  her  moved  when 
she's  well  enough. . . .  My  car's  outside.  I'll 
drive." 

No  one  spoke  driving  downtown.  Linda 
sat  with  her  hands  twisted  together  in  her 
lap.  She  felt  physically  ill,  cold,  dizzy. 
Peg  had  tried  to  commit  suicide.  Oh,  Peg, 
she  thought,  poor  foolish  Peg,  he  isn't 
worth  it,  no  man's  worth  it.  She  tried 
not  to  think  of  Tony;  of  what  he  had  ac- 
cused her.  She  thought:  He  wasn't  my 
friend  after  all,  he  didn't  know  me  very 
well  if  he  could  think  that.  And  she 
couldn't  tell  him  the  truth.  Not  now,  with 
Rix  looking  as  if  he  had  been  dragged 
through  a  knothole,  new  lines  in  his  gray 
face,  his"  hand  when  it  touched  her  wring- 
ing wet,  his  curly  hair  wet  too,  and  his 
forehead  .  .  . 

WELL,  it  didn't  make  any  difference, 
she  thought,  and  was  horrified  to 
find  that  it  did  make  a  difference.  To  be 
estranged  from  Tony  was  like  being 
pushed  suddenly  into  the  cold  and  dark, 
expelled  from  the  warm  and  comfortable 
dwelling  of  a  friendship  so  famihar  that 
you  did  not  think  much  about  it  until 
you'd  lost  it .  .  . 

Her  underlip  quivered  and  she  set  her 
teeth  firmly  upon  it.  I  won't  cry,  she 
thought.  I  won't  make  an  utter  fool  of 
myself.  But  suddenly  she  could  have 
wished  them  all  out  of  her  life  and  for 
good.  Tony  who  knew  her  so  little,  whose 
friendship  could  not  stand  the  slightest 
strain  of  suspicion — what  had  Nelda  said 
to  him?  Rix,  with  his  wavering  weak- 
nesses and  his  helplessness,  his  perpetual 
adolescence,  who  had  broken  her  heart 
once  and  seemed  Ukely  to  break  it  again, 
after  a  different  fashion;  and  Peg,  loving, 
unstable  Peg,  who  hadn't  enough  sense 
to  see  that  no  man  was  worth — this. 

The  tears  crept  from  under  Linda's 
tightly  closed  lids  and  began  to  run,  warm 
and  salty,  down  her  cheeks. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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"Your    Aunt    Adelaide,"    Dan    said, 
me  I  haven't  any  business  trying  to  i 
you  all  by   myself."    "You    should 
talked  that  over  with  me,"  said  the] 


man's  hopeless  face.  She  could  not! 
vise  him,  she  could  not  dismiss  hini;l 
she  could  not  endure  wilnessing  his 

"I  told  you  I  liked  Danny,"  she 
last.  "1  can't  explain  exactly  why,  ex 
that  he  already  seems  hke  a  little 
She  clasped  her  hands  and  unclasped  I 
before  she  added:  "He  seems  to  knov 
difference  between  right  and  wrong.'! 

Dan  swallowed.   "At  eight?"  he 
in  a  parched  voice. 

Without    considering,    for   once, 
Peterson  said,  in  a  rush  of  words,  "I  | 
tell  by  the  time  they  come  to  me 
they'll  be  like  when  they're  men, 
something   dreadful    happens   to   ch 
their  lives.    Listen,  Mr.  Pelton,  I've 
teaching  third  grade  for  more  than  twe 
five  years,  and  my  friends  think  I'lj 
failure  because  I've  never  even  tried  tc 
higher.    But  I've  never  felt  like  a  fail^ 
I  have  my  children  at  the  most  wond 
moment,  when  they're  no  longer 
but  men  and  women  in  Uttle." 

She  halted,  afraid  she  had  sounded 
a  tiresome  old  woman,  a  pedagogue 
turing  after  class. 

"I'm  sending  him  to  Uve  with  my 
in-law,"  Dan  said.  "She  thinks  I  shou 
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AT  DAN  PELTON'S  office,  they 
^A  knew.  In  Dan's  apartment  house, 
JL  JL  they  knew.  Everyone  knew,  he 
thought,  except  the  boy's  school  and  the 
boy  himself.  Walking  now  into  the  lack- 
luster public-school  building,  Dan  was 
vigilant,  guarding  himself  against  an  en- 
counter with  his  son.  Sometime,  before 
the  day  was  over  or  the  evening  ended,  he 
would  have  to  tell  Danny.  But  he  knew 
he  would  wait  until  the  last  moment,  per- 
haps just  before  the  train  ride  was  finished 
and  their  parting  almost  begun. 

Even  today,  their  last  day  together,  Dan 
had  taken  precautions,  arranging  to  visit 
Danny's  teacher  when  school  was  over. 
He  had  not  wanted  to  talk  to  the  prin- 
cipal. He  had  never  lost  his  antagonism 
toward  school  principals,  although  he 
was  now  a  man  of  forty,  the  father  of  an 
eight-year-old  boy,  a  widower  for  five 
months.    Yes,  a  widower,  he  repeated  to 


himself,  still  shocked  by  the  knowledge, 
still  bleeding  from  his  loss.  K  Margaret 
were  alive,  he  would  not  be  seeking  Dan- 
ny's teacher  to  tell  her  his  son  would  never 
come  back. 

When  he  opened  the  door  of  the  class- 
room, a  little  girl  was  beating  blackboard 
erasers  against  each  other,  the  chalk  dust 
,a  cloud  outside  the  window.  Miss  Peter- 
son, gray-haired,  gray-eyed,  with  unbe- 
coming spectacles  pinching  her  nose,  did 
not  look  up  until  Dan  stood  by  her  desk. 

"Mr.  Pelton?"  she  said  in  a  sunny  voice. 

He  nodded,  and  the  little  girl,  scamper- 
ing outj  cried,  "Good  night,  Miss  Peter- 
son." 

He  felt  overgrown  and  clumsy  in  the 
room.  He  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  as 
though  it  were  no  larger  than  the  third- 
grade  desks  in  rows  before  him  and  his 
weight  would  crush  it. 

Miss  Peterson  helped  him,  her  smile 
was  youthful,  and  she  said  at  once,  "I  like 
Danny." 

"Why?"  Dan  asked  eagerly.  "Because 
-he's  bright?" 

She  weighed  her  words.  "No,  he's  not 
above  average,"  she  said.  "Of  course,  he's 
not  below,  either." 

"He  behaves  himself?"  the  father  asked 
then. 

Again  Miss  Peterson  reflected  before 
she    answered,    "Moderately.     Although 


lately  he's  been  so  good  I  was  afraid  he 
was  sick." 

Abruptly  Dan  said,  "Well,  I  wanted  to 
see  you  to  tell  you  that  Danny  won't  be 
coming  back  to  school  any  more."  He 
turned  his  face  from  the  rows  of  small 
desks,  not  daring  to  ask  her:  Which  was 
his?  I'd  just  hke  to  know. 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that."  The 
teacher  hesitated.  "Are  you  leaving  the 
neighborhood?" 

"I'm  not,"  Dan  said  heavily.  "Danny 
is." 

"I  see."  Miss  Peterson  moved  a  ruler  an 
inch  to  the  right;  she  flanked  it  with  paper 
clips. 

"I'm  taking  him  away  tonight,"  Dan 
said.  "So  if  by  any  chance  you  should 
happen  to  run  into  him  again  this  after- 
noon, I'd  appreciate  it  if  you  didn't  say 
goodby." 

NOW  she  was  startled.  She  felt  com- 
pelled to  face  him  and  his  anguish. 
"Of  course.  If  you  don't  wish  me  to,"  she 
answered. 

"Because  he  doesn't  know  about  it  yet," 
Dan  said,  his  voice  low.  "I  haven't  got 
around  to  telling  him  that  it's  for  longer 
than  a  few  days,  you  see." 

A  fly  buzzed  against  the  windowpane, 
a  scuffle  sounded  in  the  corridor.  Miss 
Peterson    did   not   look   away   from   the 


felt   rebuffed, 
a  happy  arrani 


MISS   PETERSON 
hope  it  will  be 
ment,"  she  said. 

"She's  been  after  me  ever  since  my«| 
died,"  he  said,  and  he  added  in  a 
voice,  "I'm  not  a  drunk,  although  I  ad 
I  got  drunk  the  day  of  the  funeral,  fl 
body  understood  why,  except  Dattj 
Well,  he's  only  eight  but  he's  a  little  mf 
You  said  so  yourself." 

"I  say  it  again." 

"My  sister-in-law  doesn't  think  so," 
told  her.   "She  wants  to  do  her  duty 
her  sister's  child.    Maybe  she'll  learn  I 
love  him,  too."  He  wet  his  lips.   "I  do| 
see  how  anyone  could  help  but." 

"And  Danny?"  the  teacher  asked  sofl| 
"Does  he  love  her?" 

He  could  not  reply.  Instead,  he  spcl 
rapidly.  "She  wore  me  down,  she  cauji 
me  drunk  again,"  he  said.  "It  was  oil 
the  first  time  since  the  funeral,  althoul 
I  admit  I  left  Danny  alone,  I  didn't  coil 
home  for  dinner,  I  stayed  out  all  nighl 

"Then  maybe  it  will  be  better  to  ma 
the  change,"  Miss  Peterson  said,  but  \ 
words  sounded  false. 

"You  think  you'll  forget  in  time,  butJ 
takes  so  long,"  he  said  bitterly.  "Afi'^ 
she  died,  I  gave  away  all  her  things,  J 
stripped  the  apartment  of  everything  th  I 
was  hers  alone.  Only  I  couldn't  stop  t.j 
postman  bringing  letters  addressed 
her." 

"Yes,  I  can  see  what  you  mean," 
murmured. 

"I  want  to  forget  how  much  I  miss  her| 
he  cried  out.  "And  they  won't  let 
they  don't  know  that  she's  gone  forev«| 
they  keep  on  writing.  And  then  this  lett| 
comes  from  Oregon,  an  old  friend 
Margaret's,  starting  out:  T  bet  ytj 
thought  I  was  dead.' ' 

Miss  Peterson  saw  his  face  harden,  til 
corners  of  his  mouth  curve  downwarj 
She  shook  her  head. 

"She  was  moving,"  Dan  said  harshll 
"So  she  sent  on  some  snapshots  she  tocl 
of  us  on  our  honeymoon.  That  was  wbl 
I  got  drunk."  He  rose.  "Danny  undel 
stood,"  he  added,  as  though  he  were  talll 
ing  to  himself. 

Miss  Peterson  walked  with  him  to  ttfi 
door.  "I'd  like  to  hear  how  Danny's  gel 
ting  along.  Unless,  of  course"^ — she  stunl 
bled — "you  should  change  your  mini 
altogether." 

"How  can  I?"  he  answered  miserabl| 
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^j  194.1,  The  Sturlebaker  Corporation 


ore  and  more  Flying  Fortresses  are  powered 
by  Studebaker-built  Cyclone  engines 


•eyed,  clean-hearted  young  Americans  are 
there  in  those  Flying  Fortresses — writing  new 
|[>ters  of  a  free  world's  destiny.  Many  of  them 
•e  carefree  school  boys  only  yesterday.  Today, 
're  pouring  cringing  fear  into  the  souls  of 
boastful  "supermen."  To  these  gallant  young- 
— and  to  their  expert  crews  below  that  keep 
flying— we  of  Studebaker  pledge  ourselves 
on  producing  more  and  still  more  of  the 
fghty  Wright  Cyclone  engines  for  these  devas- 

Awarded  to  Aviation  Divistoni, 


r% 


tating  Boeing  bombers.  We  recognize  and  re- 
spect the  responsibility  for  maintaining  quality 
that  the  Army-Navy  "E"  Award  has  placed  upon 
the  Studebaker  Aviation  Division  plants.  And 
you  may  depend  upon  us  to  "give  more  than  we 
promise"  in  the  best  Studebaker  tradition.  Mean- 
while, civilian  needs  must  and  will  wait .  .  .  until 
Studebaker  completes  this  wartime  assignment... 
until  the  finer  Studebaker  cars  and  trucks  of  a 
brighter  new  day  can  be  built. 

of  The  Studebaker  Corporation 


Big  Studebaker  military  trucks  stond  out  in  all  the 
major  >*^ar  zones  —  Studebaker  is  now  one  of  the  world's 
largest  builders  of  multiple-drive  military  trucks.  The  Stude- 
baker factories  also  produce  much  other  war  materiel,  including 
great  quantities  of  Flying  Fortress  engines.  We  of  Studebaker 
are  proud  of  our  assignments  in  arming  our  Nation  and  its  Allies. 

-k    BUY    U.    S.   WAR    B.ONDS    if 
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Mission  pro- 
duces thou- 
sands of  gallons  of 
concentrated  orange 
juice  every  month  for 
our  fighting  men  and 
our  allies.  For  that 
reason,  your  bever- 
age dealer  may  not 
always  be  able  to 
supply  you  with  as 
much  Mission  Orange 
Beverage  as  you 
wont. 


^ 


Return  Empty  Bottles  Promptly 

mission 

ORnilGE 

Mission  Dry  Corporation,  Los  Angeles 


and  began  to  march  down  the  corridor. .  . . 

And  still  he  could  not  tell  Danny.  He 
waited  through  dinner  on  the  train,  he 
waited  until  they  had  covered  half  the 
distance  and  it  was  the  boy  himself  who 
asked  directly: 

"Why  did  I  have  to  take  along  two 
cases,  Pop?"  He  was  sitting  all  the  way 
back  on  the  cindery  plush  coach  seat,  and 
his  legs  stuck  straight  out.  His  shoes  were 
polished,  his  felt  hat  was  new,  the  color 
of  blue  grass  and  the  shape  of  his  father's. 
Danny  had  chosen  it  himself.  He  added 
insistently:  "You  haven't  told  me  why  I 
had  to  take  so  much  along." 

Dan  avoided  his  son's  eyes.  "I  don't 
know,"  he  said.  "I  didn't  know  what-ail 
you  might  need." 

"If  you'd  let  me  pack  up,  like  I 
wanted,"  Danny  told  him,  "I'd  have  taken 
just  enough  to  put  inside  a  candy  box." 
He  waggled  his  feet  before  he  rested  his 
head  against  Dan's  arm.  "Pop.  Popgun. 
Pop  goes  the  weasel,"  he  said  dreamily. 

The  man  squeezed  his  eyes  shut.  When 
he  opened  them,  he  stared  at  the  floor. 
"Look."  He  pointed. 

Danny  picked  up  the  new  hat  that  had 
slipped  off  his  lap.  "When  she  sees  me 
wearing  this,"  he  said  jubilantly,  "she'll 
know  that  I  can  take  care  of  myself,  all 
right." 

The  man  stared  at  the  dark  hair  falling 
in  a  bang  over  his  son's  high,  broad  fore- 
head, the  beaky  little  nose,  the  eyelashes 
long  on  the  delicate  olive  cheeks.  The 
boy  was  a  miniature  of  himself,  but  more 
composed. 

THE  miniature  sat  on  the  aisle;  the  man 
by  the  window.  Danny  had  urged  the 
arrangement  so  that  each  time  the  train 
stopped,  he  could  easily  slide  out  to  watch 
the  Gladstone  bag  in  the  train  vestibule. 
There  had  been  room  for  only  one  suit- 
case on  the  rack  above  them. 

"When  you're  there,  I  guess  you 
oughtn't  to  say  'she,'  "  Dan  said,  but  he 
did  not  sound  as  though  he  were  com- 
manding his  son.  "She's  your  aunt.  You 
ought  to  speak  of  her  as  Aunt  Adelaide; 
it's  more  respectful." 

"I  don't  mind  calling  her  Aunt  Ade- 
laide or  anything,"  the  boy  answered,  "for 
just  a  few  old  days." 

Now  he  must  tell  him,  the  father 
thought.  He  must  put  it  into  words  and 
then  it  would  be  final.  Once  he  told 
Danny,  he  felt  that  his  last  chance  for  re- 
treat would  be  cut.  "You'll  have  fun 
with  her,"  Dan  said.  "She'll  see  to  it  you 
meet  all  the  other  kids  around." 

"Okay,"  the  httle  boy  said  calmly. 
"Only  why  did  you  just  buy  one  round- 
trip  ticket,  Pop?" 

"Did  I?  Well,  a  thing  like  that  can  al- 
ways be  taken  care  of." 

"I  know  it,"  Danny  answered.  "Still,  if 
you  bought  one,  why  didn't  you  remem- 
ber to  buy  two?" 

"Your  Aunt  Adelaide,"  Dan  said,  "tells 
me  I  haven't  any  business  trying  to  raise 
you  all  by  myself." 

"You  should  have  talked  that  over  with 
me. 

His  father  whispered:  "You're  so  Uttle, 
don't  you  see?  That's  the  trouble.  Don't 
you  see?" 

They  had  their  heads  close  together, 
like  conspirators,  unequally  matched.  It 
was  the  man  who.  bent  and  twisted  to  ad- 
dress the  child,  consulting  him,  presenting 
the  anxious  case. 

"Your  Aunt  Adelaide  says  you  need 
someone  like  a  mother  to  look  out  for 
you.  All  the  things,"  Dan  told  him,  "you 
know,  kid,  like  eating  the  right  food  and 
keeping  your  nails  clean." . 

"I  like  what  we  eat,"  the  boy  said.  He 
held  out  his  hands.  "I  cleaned  my  nails 
today  without  anyone  having  to  tell  me." 
His  hands  were  formed  like  his  father's. 

"I  hadn't  noticed,"  Dan  said.  "See? 
That's  what  she  means.  I  don't  even  no- 
tice the  things  I  should." 


Danny  slid  out  until  his  feet  touched 
the  floor. 

"Better  take  a  look  at  the  bag,"  he  said 
importantly. 

"We  haven't  stopped  again." 

"You  never  can  tell,"  the  boy  said  and 
disappeared  behind  the  seat  on  his  way  to 
the  vestibule. 

The  father  did  not  trust  himself  to  turn 
to  watch  him.  He  knew  exactly  the  way 
Danny  walked  and  the  set  of  his  shoulders 
and  the  look  of  the  big  head  poised  on  his 
soft  slender  little  neck. 

Dan  feared  he  would  see  the  boy's  face 
and  his  small  figure  marching  through  all 
the  sleepless  nights  to  come.  /  can't  let 
him  go.  Yes,  you  can.  Everything  gels 
bleached  out  by  time.  Give  it  time,  give 
it  another  eight  years  when  he'll  be  six- 
teen and  you  can  have  him  back  again. 
You're  not  signing  him  away. 

Adelaide  had  convinced  him,  he  owed 
it  to  Danny  to  let  him  have  a  sensible 
rearing.    Adelaide  had  said,  "You  treat 


THE  STILL,  SMALL  VOICE 

22  years  after  a  boarder  ran  up  a 
bill  and  left  without  paying,  Mrs. 
Albert  Swiner  of  Curtisville,  Penn- 
sylvania, received  $18  from  him. 


25  years  after  W.  H.  Edmonds  lost 
a  pocketbook  containing  $85  in 
Homestead,  Pennsylvania,  it  was 
mailed  to  him  by  the  person  who 
found  it  then. 


30  years  after  a  person  rode  a 
streetcar  in  Astoria,  Oregon,  with- 
out paying  his  fare,  the  city  treas- 
urer received  a  nickel  from  him. 


46  years  after  a  pupil  stole  some 
drawing  cards  from  a  school  in 
Jersey  City,  the  superintendent  of 
schools  received  $1  from  him  to  pay 
for  them. 


50  years  after  a  passenger  took  a 
ride  on  the  Reading  Company  Rail- 
road without  paying  his  fare,  the 
station  agent  at  Ephrata,  Pennsyl- 
vania, received  50  cents  from  him  to 
pay  for  the  ride. 

W.  E.  Farbstein 


him  as  if  he  were  a  man  your  own  age.  A 
child  ought  to  enjoy  childhood." 

Dan  had  not  thought  of  it  that  way  in 
the  months  since  Margaret's  death.  It 
had  just  seemed  natural  for  Danny  and 
him  not  only  to  share  a  bedroom  but  their 
lives — a  child's  hfe  and  an  adult's  life. 
Since  she  had  died,  he  had  told  the  kid 
virtually  everything — except  this. 

The  boy  scrambled  back  onto  the  seat. 
He  had  a  book  of  comics  under  his  arm. 
"You  packed  this  in  the  Gladstone,  Pop," 
he  said. 

"I  didn't  know  you'd  want  it  on  the 
train." 

"I  don't  right  now,"  said  Danny.  He 
put  it  behind  him.  "Only  you  put  in  my 
roller  skates,  too." 

"I  guess  I  thought  you  might  want 
them." 

FOR  a  long  moment,  the  boy  regarded 
his  father  with  sober,  searching  eyes. 
Presently  he  said: 

"Who  would  you  read  the  sports  pages 
to,  if  I  was  away?" 

Dan  gritted  his  teeth  before  he  an- 
swered. "Your  Aunt  Adelaide's  a  fine 
woman,"  he  said.  "She  wants  you  to  be 
happy." 

"Who'd  go  to  the  movies  with  you?" 
asked  the  boy.  He  might  have  had  a  gun 
in  his  hand.  Each  time  he  spoke,  he  might 
have  been  pulling  its  trigger.  "And  ice 
hockey?    And  baseball?    Why,  Popover, 
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you  wouldn't  get  your  Sunday  exeu 
you  didn't  have  me  to  go  to  the  zoo  i 

Dan  shook  his  head.  "I  thought  ^ 
a  long  time,"  he  said.   "It's  no  use 

The  boy  leaned  over  the  arm  of  h «», 
half  into  the  aisle.  A  train  butch>  »». 
approaching. 

"What'Il  it  be?"  Dan  asked. 

"An  ice-cream  cup." 

Danny  dug  with  the  wooden  spoi  j,  < 
consumed  half  the  ice  cream  bcl.  , 
turned  back  to  his  father.  "That  .j,,, 
you  told  Aunt  Adelaide  I'd  stay,"  h  ^ 

"She  thought  you  should,"  his  t^ 
replied.  "It'll  be  like  the  country  Hr 
could  not  help  scowUng.  "Anyway,  u], 
to  play  in.   See?" 

"I  prefer  the  city,"  said  the  chih  H> 
watched  his  father  as  he  asked,  "^ ,( 
look  after  you  when  you're  foolinivii- 
our  chemistry  set,  I'd  like  to  know. " 

"I  packed  it  up  for  you,"  Daro^ 
drearily. 

The   boy  threw   away  the  paper  ue 
"She  can't  make  you  do  it,  can  she,, 
eye?"  he  asked. 

"Not  legally." 

"Then  we  can  take  care  of  it," 
announced.   He  darted  out  his  tongul 
licked  at  the  chocolate  mustache  c| 
upper  Up. 

Dan  wiped  his  son's  mouth  will 
own    big    handkerchief.     "I    told 
teacher   about  it,"  he  said; 
noon." 

In    a    firm    voice,    the    boy 
"We'll  take  care  of  it." 

No,  I  can't  let  him  go,  Dan  told] 
self  again  and  answered  himself;  | 
have  to.  You  told  her  you  would. 


HE  THOUGHT  he  was  chan: 
subject,  saying:  "Miss  Peterson 
seem  to  think  you  were  a  record  bn 
your  studies." 

"I  can  do  better  if  I  want  to,' 
said. 

"She  didn't  even  seem  to  think 
were  a  knockout  in  deportment." 

"Aw,  what  does  she  know?"  the 
said  mildly. 

"She  says  she  does  know,"  Danj 
swered.  He  could  feel  his  heart  pour] 
as  though  the  reprieve  might  still  b<| 
hvered.  "She  says  she  likes  you  bet 
you  know  the  difference  between 
and  wrong."  He  tried  to  sound  ja 
"Just  what  is  it,  anyway?" 

Danny's  face  sparkled.    "Why,  ri] 
us  sticking  together."    When  he  sir| 
his   new   front   teeth   looked   enorn 
"Wrong's  making  me  go  Uve  with 
Adelaide." 

"I  tried  not  to  listen  to  her,"  the 
said  in  agony.   "No,  it's  too  late." 

The  hghts  of  a  city  were  shov 
Danny  put  the  new  felt  hat  on  at  the  3 
his  father  usually  wore  his.  "Wh 
this?"  he  said  sharply. 

"Trenton,"  Dan  answered. 

The  boy  tugged  at  his  hand.  * 
can't  we  just  get  off  and  take  the 
train  back?"  he  asked. 

Dan  could  feel  himself  rising,  "i 
expecting  us,"  he  said  feebly. 

"We  can  telephone  her,"  Danny 
"or  wire  her.  Come  on,  Pop."  His  v 
was  loud.    "We're  beginning  to  stop! 

He  saw  the  boy  race  up  the  aisle, 
could   watch  him  now  without  feaj 
sleepless  nights.   Right  or  wrong,  he 
himself,  and  reached  up  for  the  suitt 

His  eyes  smarting,  his  face  split  in 
grin,  he  helped  Danny  down  the  st 
«The  little  boy  tried  to  match  his  stride 
the  man's.  When  they  were  inside 
station,  he  said,  "Popsickle." 

Dan  stopped  to  look  down  attenti 
at  his  son. 

"What're  we  going  to  tell  her?"  Da 
asked. 

His  father  cleared  his  throat.  "V 
just  tell  her,"  he  said,  "Danny  and  I,| 
changed  our  minds." 

The  End 


_  "lives.  They  were  very  friendly  and 
Jnilig  as  they  handed  out  the  gifts,  ex- 
lairig  that  they  desired  to  hve  here  for 
if  the  tribe  had  no  objections. 
I's  appearance  in  the  distance  had 
|cably  changed  this  amiable  scene. 
M  the  little  men  had  a  gun  strapped 
Elback,  and  now  they  had  gone  seam- 
off,  the  tribe  wondering  at  their 
jland  speed. 

Cu-Koori,    though    more    sedately, 

jUowed.   When-  he  overtook,  them, 

vere  standing  over  Hay  and  appar- 

preparing  to  shoot  him  in  the  head. 

[■Koori  had  objected  to  this.  He  told 

ay  was  a  friend  of  his  and  that  for 

:  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 

|if  they  shot  him  again.    The  little 

led  and  said  in  white  speech  that 

man  was  a  friend  of  his,  they  were 

they  did  not  wish  to  kill  him.    So 

-Koori   had   brought   Hay   to    the 

|li  and  treated  his  wounds. 

pvertheless,"  he  said,  "they  did  wish 

you.  What  is  the  reason  for  that?" 

cause,"  Hay  said,  "they  are  enemies. 

|want  to  kill  my  people  and  take  the 

There  is  war  between  us.    Where 

key  now?" 

hey  are  over  the  hill  with  the  tribe. 
I  are  talking  with  Karathurra." 
10  is  Karathurra?" 
irathurra?"  said  the  old  man  with 
Lind  melancholy.   "He  wishes  to  be 
adman." 
[at  you  are  the  headman." 
rathurra  says  I  am  so  old  I  h^ve 
ay  shrewdness  and  usefulness." 
den,"  said  Hay,  "he  is  a  fool." 
^rhaps.     But    he    is    younger    and 
er  than  I." 

[lat's  nonsense.    Listen,"  Hay  said, 

|ssing  it,  "you  go  now,  if  you  are  my 

and  hear  what  the  little  men  are 

Learn  for  me  why  they  have  come 

It  is  important  to  know.    I  must 

this  before   they   perhaps   change 

I  minds  and  come  to  kill  me  in  spite 

iu." 

5RE  was  his  second  mistake.    He 

hould  not  have  bothered  asking 
|lu-Koori  to  find  out  why  the  Japanese 

come  here;  it  was  enough  that  they 

Jcome.    He  should  have  told  Maku- 

instead  to  send  a  couple  of  strong 

ers  at  once  to  Francis  Springs,  the 

M  settlement,  with  the  news. 

den  he  discovered  why  the  Japs  had 

b,  it  was  too  late. 

took  two  days  for  Maku-Koori  to 
lout. 
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Hay  caught  sight  of  the  Japs  occasion- 
ally during  those  two  days,  and  once  in  a 
while  he  heard  their  voices.  They  spoke 
to  Maku-Koori  and,  more  often,  to  Kara- 
thurra, a  thin,  vehement  individual  whose 
self-esteem  was  evident.  They  spoke  in 
painful  schoolbook  English  of  the  Japa- 
nese being  the  friends  of  all  men  whose 
skin  was  not  white  and  of  the  white  men 
being  the  enemies  of  all  men  whose  skin 
was  not  white,  and  that  it  was,  therefore, 
to  the  tribe's  interest  to  assist  their  friends, 
the  Japanese,  in  certain  great  plans  they 
entertained  for  driving  the  white  men 
away. 

These  might  be  stock  phrases,  but  the 
two  stocky  hard  little  men  who  uttered 
them  were  shrewd.  They  understood  the 
politics  of  the  tribe,  it  was  evident.  They 
understood  that  Maku-Koori  might  be 
said  to  be  the  prime  minister,  or  the  presi- 
dent, or  the  chancellor  of  the  tribe,  aged 
and  failing  and  uneasy  in  his  office;  and 
Karathurra  the  crafty,  young  and  strong 
leader  of  the  opposition.  They  understood 
that  between  these  two  there  was  the 
tribal  elders'  council,  which  held  the  bal- 
ance of  power.  Maku-Koori  as  prime 
minister  might  lay  down  a  line  of  policy, 
but  without  the  council's  approval,  the 
tribe  would  not  move.  The  Japanese 
could  not  address  themselves  directly  to 
the  council,  for  the  council  understood  no 
English,  and  certainly  no  Japanese;  there- 
fore, they  addressed  it  through  Kara- 
thurra, anxious  in  his  own  interests  to  be 
their  eloquent  voice. 

The  Japanese  understood  all  this.  The 
thing  Hay  could  not  understand  was:  Why 
so  much  complicated  maneuvering?  They 
had  the  guns.  They  had  the  real  power. 
Why  didn't  they  exercise  it? 

When  he  learned  at  last  why  they  did 
not,  he  would  have  kicked  himself  for  a 
fool,  except  that  with  his  wounds  he  could 
not. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  Maku- 
Koori  came  to  the  gunyah  with  his  first 
news.  "The  little  men,"  he  said,  "have 
told  Karathurra  that  tomorrow  their 
great  bird  will  return.  Certain  things  will 
fly  down  from  the  great  bird.  With  these 
things,  the  little  men  wish  the  tribe  to 
help  them  make  a  place  where  the  great 
bird  can  sit  down." 

Hay  thought  of  this  and  suddenly  the 
truth  came  to  him  and  he  twisted  sharply 
under  that  impact  in  his  mind  and  swore 
with  pain  and  annoyance. 

"What  do  you  say?" 

"I  say  I'm  a  bloody  blithering  fool  for 
not  figuring  out  myself  why  they —   Lis- 
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ten,"  he  said,  changing  from  English  to  the 
native,  "Maku-Koori,  you  are  my  friend?" 

"I  am  your  friend." 

"Then  you  must  believe  and  help  me. 
The  little  men  will  be  friendly  with  the 
tribe  only  until  the  tribe  has  done  their 
bidding.  Then  they  will  be  finished  with 
the  tribe  and  it  may  be  that  they  will 
wipe  it  out.   Do  you  believe  me?" 

"You  have  told  the  truth  before.  Why 
should  you  not  tell  it  now?" 

"And  so  you  must  forbid  the  tribe  to 
help  the  little  men.  You  must  send  word 
by  runners  to  Francis  Springs  that  the 
little  men  are  here.  And  that  the  little 
men's  great  bird  will  be  flying  overhead 
tomorrow." 

Maku-Koori  pondered,  and  nodded, 
and  Hay  thought  he  had  won  despite  his 
own  stupidity. 

HE  SPENT  a  wretched  night,  his  leg 
hot  and  throbbing  under  the  poultice 
Maku-Koori  had  applied.  He  was  unable 
to  sleep  for  thinking  of  this  deep-buried 
Yurapilla  country  and  how  astutely  the 
Japs  had  chosen. 

He  remembered  the  last  war  talk  he  had 
heard.  It  was  said  on  the  coast  that  if  the 
Japs  were  beaten  back  in  the  Solomons 
and  on  New  Guinea,  as  was  happening 
to  them,  they  might  launch  a  sudden 
countermove  from  the  opposite  direction, 
from  their  more  westerly  island  bases 
down  on  West  Australia.  MacArthur  had 
warned  against  it.  All  right,  if  MacArthur 
expected  it,  the  Americans  and  Australi- 
ans were  ready,  they  could  not  be  sur- 
prised. 

But  what  they  were  not  expecting,  what 
would  have  all  the  inestimable  benefit  of 
surprise,  would  be  an  air  attack  from  in- 
land— an  attack  by  land-based  fighters 
and  bombers,  a  blow  launched  from  in- 
land, from  Australia  itself,  as  the  Jap 
ships  and  carriers  struck  from  the  sea. 

There  are  long  desert  stretches  in  West 
Australia,  hard  and  flat  as  a  bilUard  table, 
but  any  passing  air  patrol  might  spot 
planes  stationed  there.  Here  in  the  Yura- 
pilla country.  Nature  provided  camou- 
flage. Build  a  runway  in  the  lee  of  the 
sheltering  hills  and  you  would  have  a  nest 
for  planes  hidden  to  any  but  the  closest- 
searching  eyes. 

They  could  send  twenty,  fifty,  a  hun- 
dred cargo  planes  to  drop  men  to  do  the 
work — but  those  planes  might  be  seen. 
Why  not  instead  send  a  few  planes,  to 
drop  a  few  picked  men  here  and  there,  in 
places  such  as  the  Yurapilla  hills,  to  plan 
the  layout  and  enlist  native  tribe  labor  for 
the  work?  It  was  not  too  much  of  a  gam- 
ble. If  it  succeeded,  good;  if  not,  it  was 
not  too  heavy  an  investment  to  lose. 

To  Hay,  that  night,  it  seemed  to  make 
sense.  It  explained  the  other  riddle.  It 
explained  why  the  Japs  did  not  grasp  the 
power  with  their  guns.  They  wanted  the 
full  willing  support  of  the  tribe.  It  ex- 
plained why  they  did  not  kill  him.  So 
long  as  he  could  not  move,  he  was  harm- 
less; and  if  they  killed  him  they  might 
antagonize  Maku-Koori,  who  in  turn 
might  turn  the  tribe  against  them. 

Still,  he  thought,  he  had  caught  it;  just 
in  time,  he  had  caught  it. 

In  the  morning,  it  appeared  that  he  had 
not. 

Maku-Koori  came  to  the  gunyah  then, 
with  food,  water  and  a  doleful  face.  The 
food  and  water  were  not  important;  the 
doleful  face  was. 

"Have  the  runners  gone?" 
Maku-Koori  put  down  the  food  and 
water,    and    squatted    on   his    haunches. 
"No,"  he  said. 
"Why  not?" 

"Last  night,  there  was  great  argument. 
I  told  the  elders  what  you  had  said;  I 
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It  wain'f  /oo  much  corn. . .  fhere  wasn't  enough 
boy !  Even  with  the  bat  of  food,  too  much 
and  too  fast  it  just  too  bad!  Be  gentle  with 
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you  do  not  get  prompt 
relief,  consult  your 
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Give  your  car  a 
"Like-New"  loolr  and 
save  the  finish,  too! 

Enjoy  driving  a  sparkling 
beautiful  car  this  summer. 
Everybody  can,  and  should! 
Your  car  may  be  dull  and  old 
looking  now.  But  it's  easy  to 
make  the  finish  glisten  like 
new  with  the  amazing  Liquid 
Simoniz  Kleener.  Then  be 
sure  to  apply  world-famous 
Simoniz.  It  protects  and 
makes  the  finish  last  longer. 
Gives  your  car  lasting  easy- 
tc-keep-clean  beauty.  Assures 
you  a  better  trade-in  when 
Victory  comes.  So  Simoniz 
your  car  the  sooner  the  better! 

THE  SIMONIZ  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Always  insist  on  Simoniz  and  Simoniz 
Kleener.  Sold  at  grocery,  hardware,  auto 
accessory,  point,  department  and  drug 
stores:  also,  Filling  Stations  and  garages. 

-  MOTORISTS  WISE  — 
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HOUSEWIVES  DO  LIKEWISE 


asked  for  runners  to  take  the  message. 
Then  Karathurra  rose  and  denied  me.  He 
repeated  everything  the  little  men  have 
told  him,  that  you,  that  the  whites,  are 
not  our  friends;  that  they,  the  little  men, 
they  are.  And  so,  no  runners  would 
leave." 
"But  you  are  the  headman!" 
"I  am  the  headman,  but  the  elders  lis- 
ten to  Karathurra  also.  They  do  not  know 
which  of  us  to  believe.  They  will  do  noth- 
ing, not  for  you,  not  for  the  little  men, 
until  their  minds  are  resolved." 

Hay  twisted  in  agony  and  not  from  his 
leg.  He  could  demand,  argue,  expostu- 
late, but  he  knew  from  the  old  man's  face 
that  for  the  present  it  would  avail  noth- 
ing. He  forced  himself  to  eat  and  drink, 
while  his  mind  traveled  around  in  a  hard, 
locked  circle,  seemingly  impenetrable. 
Maku-Koori  watched  him  glumly.  Then 
his  head  moved,  his  eyes  shifted.  In  an- 
other minute  Hay  heard  it,  too. 

THERE  was  a  growing  roar  in  the  sky 
and  a  shadow  racing  over  the  rocky 
hills.  The  tribe  gathered,  shouting  and  ges- 
ticulating as  the  shadow  of  Rising  Sun 
wings  swept  closer.  The  silk  bloomed 
overhead,  a  dozen  parachutes  opening. 
Not  men,  but  supply  sacks. 

Maku-Koori  reported  later  what  was 
in  them.  More  gifts,  food  and  tobacco, 
sweets,  mirrors,  cloth.  And  picks  and 
shovels.  Hay  could  imagine  the  impres- 
sive scene,  the  two  Japanese  opening  the 
sacks,  parceling  out  largess  while  the 
eloquent  Karathurra  harangued  the  el- 
ders. 

And  he  lay  in  his  wretched  gunyah,  as 
helpless  as  if  in  a  dungeon  with  walls 
twenty  feet  thick. 

He  tried  to  move,  with  some  fantastic 
and  desperate  hope  of  dragging  himself 
to  where  the  Japs  lived  in  their  own  gun- 
yah over  the  hill,  in  the  even  more  fan- 
tastic hope  of  finding  a  gun  left  there  by 
chance.  Five  feet  of  pain  convinced  him 
that  the  effort  was  useless.  He  crawled 
back  under  the  gunyah  and  lay  with  his 
face  against  the  sandy  earth.  He  could 
close  his  eyes  to  the  sunlight,  his  ears  to 
the  sound  of  tribesmen  joyfully  receiving 
these  magic  gifts  from  the  air;  but  he 
could  not  close  his  mind.  And  in  his  mind 
he  saw  the  future,  the  future  that  was 
very  near. 

He  saw  hundreds  of  those  men  now  re- 
ceiving gifts,  at  work  with  pick  and  shovel 
and  hand  and  arm  and  foot,  clearing  and 
smoothing  the  ground,  filling  in  the  gul- 
lies, packing  the  earth  hard  for  a  plane's 
wheels.  He  saw  that  plane  landing,  no 
longer  forced  to  circle  overhead.  He  saw 
another  plane,  another,  another,  a  cloud 
of  Rising  Suns  roaring  down  to  earth.  He 
saw  men,  and  drums  of  gas  and  oil,  and 
belts  of  bullets  for  fighter  guns. 

He  lay  there  seeing  it  all,  and  his  mind 
gnawed  the  circle,  the  smooth  round 
circle,  and  there  was  no  entrance.  "The 
Count  of  Yurapilla  Soak,"  he  said,  and 
laughed  or  cried,  he  did  not  know  which. 

He  was  calmer  after  a  while,  bringing 
himself  back  to  acceptance  of  the  facts, 
and  he  rolled  over  and  looked  up  and 
saw  that  Maku-Koori  had  returned  to 
him,  squatting  there  in  the  immemorial 
and  tireless  attitude  of  his  people.  This,  at 
least,  was  a  friend. 

"So,"  he  said,  managing  to  smile,  "the 
great  bird  came,  as  the  little  men  prom- 
ised, and  now  with  their  new  gifts  the 
elders  must  be  convinced  that  Karathurra 
is  right." 

"That  is  what  they  say." 

"Then  there  is  nothing  more  to  do." 
'    It  was  evening  now;  the  light  was  going 
swiftly,  the  cold  rising  from  the  ground. 
Maku-Koori    hunched    himself    together 
against  it. 

"There  is  one  more  thing  to  do,"  he 
said.  "I  have  told  the  elders  that  they 
must  wait  before  they  permit  the  tribe  to 
dig  for  the  little  men.    Tonight,  I  told 


them,  I  must  go  to  the  sacred  ground,  to 
see  if  our  gods  approve." 

Hay  knew  the  legend  of  the  corrotwree 
ground,  the  sacred  boulders  of  the  gods. 
He  was  not  convinced  that  Maku-Koori 
genuinely  and  wholeheartedly  believed 
in  these  gods,  but  the  tribe  did,  certainly; 
and  so  it  gave  him  a  flicker  of  hope.  It 
was  a  very  safe  bet  that  the  gods  would 
speak  to  Maku-Koori  in  dire  accents  of 
calamitous  things  to  happen  if  the  tribe 
helped  the  Japanese  prepare  a  runway  for 
the  great  bird. 

It  was  something,  although  Hay  fan- 
cied that  even  the  august  counsel  of  the 
gods  would  not  be  proof  for  very  long 
against  more  tangible  things — the  bright 
reward  of  Japanese  presents,  Japanese 
flattery  and  Karathurra's  advice.  He 
thanked  Maku-Koori,  and  the  old  man 
rose  to  go,  and  as  he  moved,  something 
else  moved.  A  stir  of  movement,  a  leg 
moving.  Hay's  eye  caught  it.  Something 
behind  the  gunyah.  It  was  dark  now,  but 
something  darker  lay  there.  Even  ^s 
Maku-Koori  left,  this  thing  left,  too. 

Hay  thought  about  it  with  his  new  calm 
mind  and  found  the  answer.  That,  of 
course,  had  been  Karathurra.  Karathurra, 
told  by  the  Japanese  to  come  and  over- 
hear what  passed  between  Maku-Koori 
and  the  white  man.  Every  night,  no  doubt, 
Karathurra  had  been  there. 

And  so  tomorrow,  when  Maku-Koori 
told  the  tribal  elders  that  the  gods  did  not 
think  highly  of  the  little  men  and  their 
plans,  Karathurra  would  be  forewarned, 
the  Japanese  would  have  provided  him 
with  an  answer. 

It  was  exactly  so. 

The  council  gathered  the  next  day  and 
Maku-Koori  reported  that  the  gods  had 
moved  around  him  on  the  sacred  ground. 
Their  spirits  had  flowed  to  him  out  of  the 
sacred  rocks  and  they  had  said  that  the 
little  men  were  not  true  friends  and  that 
evil  things,  death  and  blood  and  much 
suffering,  would  overtake  the  tribe  if 
they  aided  the  little  men  with  their  plans. 

"Bah!"  said  Karathurra,  his  stronger 
voice  overcoming  the  other.  "Do  the 
gods  speak  to  a  feeble  man?  They  speak 
only  to  young  and  brave  men.  The  old 
one  wanders  in  the  night  and  mutters  to 
himself  and  fancies  it  is  the  gods. who 
speak  to  him,  but  it  is  only  his  own  fool- 
ish mind.  .  .  .  Now  it  is  true  that  the  gods 
will  speak  to  none  but  the  true  leader  of 
the  tribe;  we  shall  see,  then,  if  they  speak 
to  me.  Tonight  I  shall  go  there,  and  I 
shall  prove  to  you  what  I  have  been  say- 
ing— that  the  old  man's  time  is  done,  that 
I  with  my  wisdom  and  strength,  I  am  the 
proper  headman;  for  the  gods  will  speak 
to  me  and  I  shall  tell  you  what  they  say!" 

Maku-Koori   repeated   this,   word   for 
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word,  so  well  did  he  remember  it,  \^' 
terness  and  anger.    He  crouched 
gunyah,  repeating  it  to  Hay.   It  wa'd 
again,  early  evening. 

"He  will   not   go,"   Maku-Koori,a^^ 
"He  will  pretend  to  go.   For  all  hil 
he  is  a  coward.    He  believes  the  oil 
end,  that  only  the  headman  can  taU 
the  gods  and  live,  and  the  council 
yet  made  him  headman.    But  he  \na| 
he  has  gone,  and  who  will  there  be  t| 
prove  him?" 

"Will  the  elders  believe?" 

"Why  not?  They  wish  to  believe, 
palms  are  fat  with  what  the  littlel 
have  given  them.  .  .  .  They  will 
Karathurra,    and    they    will    make 
headman,  and — and  I  am  afraid  mil 
will  be  short." 

And  mine,  thought  Hay,  as  shor 

"You  have  been  a  good  friend, 
Koori,"  he  said.   "A  good  friend, 
is  no  use  in  staying  here.  You  must  iji 
Karathurra  hates  you,  and  the  littlel 
hate  you  and  it  may  be,  as  you  say) 
they  will  kill  you.  Go  while  you  can 

"Go  where?   I  am  too  old  and  we.|i 
cross  the  desert.   No,  I  stay." 

He  sat  in  silence,  looking  at  his  frl 
the  old  black  man,  the  young  white  il 
and  it  was  the  white  man,  finally,  | 
moved,  who  sat  up,  laughing. 

HE  LAUGHED  as  if  at  the  best  jo] 
the  world;  and  in  the  dark,  uns 
air  his  laughter  echoed  as  if  in  a  cavd 
rang  out  through  the  night,  and 
Koori  stared  at  him  as  if  he  thought  ] 
mind  were  touched. 

"Why  do   you  laugh?"   the  old 
asked. 

"Why  not?  Because  I  have  just  tho^ 
the  little  men  are  not  so  clever  as 
think.    What  does  all  this  matter? 
may   win   now,   perhaps,    but   they 
never  win  in  the  end.   They  are  tooj 
pid." 

"How  are  they  stupid?  I  think  ins*] 
they  are  very  clever." 

"Look.   They  are  supposed  to  be 
ters  of  their  great  bird — and  yet  they  (| 
not  find  a  place  for  the  great  bird  tc 
on.   They  are  forced  to  ask  the  trib«| 
build  it  for  them.   WHien  all  the  timil 
is  easy  for  the  great  bird  to  sit  down, 
they  do  not  know  it!  Does  not  that  pr| 
that  they  are  stupid?" 

"Perhaps,"  said  Maku-Koori  dubioD 
"You  know  more  of  these  matters  thani 

"I  tell  you  it  is  so.    Listen,"  said  P' 
leaning  closer.   "Tonight,  put  yoursc 
a  place  where  you  will  be  able  to  sci 
Karathurra  dares  to  go  to  talk  with 
gods.   You  say  he  will  not.   Then  tor 
row,  you  can  tell  the  elders  that  he  li^ 

He  whispered  it,  and  as  he  whisper! 
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old   man's   face   lightened,    and   he 
tinned. 
|"I  shall  do  it,"  he  said,  "and  see  what 

liar  says  tomorrow." 
i||He  rose  and  left,  and  Hay  was  alone. 
The  night  was  impenetrable  and  the 
Id  sharp,  and  he  shivered  in  his  thin 
ithes.  He  lay  awake. 
It  must  have  been  near  midnight  when 
|e  hands  slid  out  of  the  dark  and  muf- 
id  his  mouth  and  bound  his  arms  to  his 
le.  He  could  not  cry  out,  but  he  strug- 

in  the  strong  grip.   "Be  still,"  said  a 
•ice,  and  a  blade  pricked  him. 
He  was  carried  from  the  gunyah.  As  his 
iptors  turned  his  body  to  seize  it  more 
icurely  he  saw  their  faces — the  enemy. 


'HEY  carried  him  far,  so  that  no  one 
would  hear  if  he  yelled  or  shouted  or 
egged  for  mercy  or  cried  for  Maku- 
oori  to  come.  He  was  dropped  to  the 
round  and  the  pain  of  his  leg  knocked 
le  breath  from  him.  He  lay  there  gasp- 
g,  looking  up. 

He  had  seen  them  only  from  a  distance, 
e  short  hard  men.  They  were  not  smil- 
g;  there  was  about  them  nothing  of  the 
artooned  toothy  grimace  of  the  Japanese, 
eir  faces  were  hard  as  wood.  The  skin 
|eemed  to  ghsten,  clammy,  like  wet  soap. 
"You  must  show  us  how  we  have  been 
10  stupid,"  one  of  them  said. 
"When  did  I  say  you  were  stupid?" 
"This  evening,  when  you  spoke  with 
he  old  black  man." 

Oh,"  said  Hay.  "So  you  have  a  spy,  a 
istener." 

We  know  what  you  said.  So  you  will 

ihow  us  how  we  have  been  stupid.   You 

ill  show  us  where  our  plane  can  land." 

"Yes?"  said  Hay.    "And  if  I  knew  of 

uch  a  place,  why  do  you  think  I  would 

'  ,ow  it  to  you?" 

"This." 

The  point  of  the  knife  was  beneath 
Hay's    thumbnail    before    he    knew    the 
knife  was  out  and  moving,  so  quickly 
did  it  move. 
"Is  diat  enough?" 

He  locked  his  jaws  and  did  not  speak. 
It  felt  as  if  the  blade  ran  up  under  the 
nail  to  the  knuckle.  He  could  not  help 
groaning. 
"Will  you  speak  now?" 
He  shook  his  head.  The  knife  came 
away  bloody  from  his  thumb. 

Then  he  saw  the  point  of  the  knife,  so 
close  it  ran  across  all  his  vision. 

"That  is  your  left  eye.    The  left  eye 
first." 
He  saw  the  muscles  holding  the  knife 


go  tense.    "All  right,  I'll  speak!"  he  said. 

"Good.  But  there  is  no  use  trying  to 
waste  time.   No  one  can  help  you." 

"I'll  show  you." 

He  let  out  his  breath  in  a  sob.  One  of 
the  Japanese  picked  him  up  and  threw 
him  around  on  his  back. 

"And  be  quick,"  said  the  other  one. 
"But  first  tell  us.  How  is  it  our  people 
have  not  seen  this  place  from  the  air?" 

"The  hills  are  shaped  around  it  so 
that  it  is  almost  hidden." 

"Where,  now?" 

"Ahead,"  said  Hay.  "To  that  hill;  then 
to  the  right,  through  the  valley,  about  a 
mile;  then  over  the  hill  where  the  valley 
ends." 

"For  your  sake,  I  hope  it  is  the  truth." 

But  when  they  came  to  it,  they  saw  that 
it  was  the  truth.  It  was,  incontestably,  the 
truth.  It  was  hidden  marvelously  by  the 
hills,  and  yet  it  was  broad  and  long  and 
hard  and  perfect,  as  if  it  had  been  designed 
by  men  who  thought  of  fighter  planes  and 
bombers;  and  so  they  must  have  said  to 
each  other,  the  two  Japanese,  as  they 
stared  at  it  in  the  starlight,  for  they  spoke 
a  lot,  their  voices  no  longer  controlled  and 
hard.  Perfect,  they  must  have  been  say- 
ing; perfect  except  for  one  thing.  And  as 
for  that  one  thing,  it  was  easily  dis- 
posed of. 

In  their  exultation,  they  could  not  wait. 
They  wished  to  start  at  once.  They 
dropped  Hay  and  ran  down  the  hill  and 
he  lay  there  and  watched  them.  They 
threw  aside  their  guns  and  worked  like  de- 
mons in  the  starlight.  He  knew  that,  from 
another  hill,  Maku-Koori  would  be  watch- 
ing, too. 

So  that  it  was  Maku-Koori  who  ran 
through  the  night,  pumping  his  old  legs, 
framing  in  his  mind  the  terrible  words  he 
would  shout  to  the  tribe. 

"Warriors!"  he  would  shout.  "Warriors! 
The  strangers  are  on  the  sacred  ground — 
the  strangers  are  heaving  the  boulder  gods 
from  the  sacred  ground!  Their  weapons 
lie  lost  and  forgotten  in  the  darkness. 
Warriors — your  spears!" 

Ground  smoothed  and  beaten  hard  by 
generations  of  black  feet  dancing  in  the 
corroboree,  dancing  in  the  shadows  of  the 
little  boulder  gods;  the  little  gods  who  this 
night  looked  on  slaughter,  and  no  doubt 
were  pleased,  if  they  were  gods  at  all,  at 
the  offering  of  foreign  blood  given  them 
by  their  people's  spears. 

From  his  hill.  Hay  saw  it,  too,  and 
thought  his  aching  thumb  small  enough 
price  to  pay. 

The  End 
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stand.  Plenty  of  witnesses  saw  the  overt 
acts  of  treason,  but  these  witnesses,  fear- 
ful of  being  accused  of  complicity,  would 
almost  certainly  deny  in  court  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter. 

Successful  prosecution  of  this  obvious 
traitor  seemed  to  rest  on  two  contingen- 
cies; first,  finding  Krug,  and  then  persuad- 
ing him  to  tell  the  truth  about  Max 
Stephan's  treasonable  acts  in  his  behalf. 
And  the  hitherto  unpublished  story  of  how 
the  F.B.I,  went  about  the  seemingly  im- 
possible task  of  making  both  of  these  con- 
tingencies come  true  is,  to  me,  one  of  the 
most  exciting  chapters  in  the  bureau's 
whole  war  experience. 

As  part  of  the  special  plan  to  intercept 
Krug,  the  F.B.I,  field  office  at  San  An- 
tonio— in  common  with  other  field  offices 
— circulated  "wanted"  notices  giving  a 
full  description  of  the  fugitive  among  ho- 
tels and  boardinghouses.  The  special 
agent  in  charge  at  San  Antonio  gave  a 
little  talk  on  the  subject  in  the  lobby  of 
a  small  local  hotel  shortly  after  Krug's  es- 
cape from  Canada. 

That  evening,  the  woman  who  managed 
the  hotel  began  practicing  the  hints  that 
the  special  agent  in  charge  had  given 
that  afternoon — noticing  "the  little 
things"  hke  the  shape  of  the  lobes  of  ears, 
the  curve  of  hairlines  across  foreheads, 
etc.  By  10:45  she  had  convinced  herself 
that  the  man  described  in  the  circular  and 
the  man  who  had  registered  earlier  that 
evening  as  Jean  Ette  were  identical;  and 
by  11:55  Oberleutnant  Hans  Peter  Krug 
was  in  the  custody  of  the  bureau. 

When  arrested  he  still  had  the  billfold 
and  a  necktie  that  Max  Stephan  had  given 
him;  also  a  revolver  and  cartridges  which 
he  had  purchased  en  route,  an  atlas,  sev- 
eral maps  showing  locations  of  U.  S. 
Army  training  camps,  and  a  slip  of  paper 
bearing  the  address  of  a  hotel  across  the 
line  in  Mexico. 

The  first,  but  only  the  first,  of  the  two 
contingencies  essential  to  Max  Stephan's 
conviction  had  been  realized:  Peter  Krug 
had  beeif  found. 

Bundist  with  a  Beer  Hall 

Meanwhile,  Stephan  himself  had  been 
taken  into  custody  by  the  bureau,  and  an 
exhaustive  investigation  was  I  instituted 
into  his  past  history  in  Germany,  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  A  pudgy,  double- 
chinned,  balding  veteran  of  the  German 
Imperial  Army,  Stephan  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  misleadingly  modest,  two- 
story  establishment  at  7209  East  Jefferson 
Avenue  called,  until  Pearl  Harbor,  "The 
German  Restaurant."  After  Pearl  Har- 
bor, the  "German"  in  the  title  had  been 
hastily  and  not  too  skillfully  painted  out. 

From  the  sidewalk  the  place  looked  just 
like  hundreds  of  other  cafes  and  beer  tav- 
erns scattered  along  Detroit's  broad  boule- 
vards. But  in  the  rear,  concealed  from 
public  view,  Stephan  had  built  a  sizable 
addition  containing  a  rifle  range  and  a 
hall  capable  of  seating  comfortably  150 
people,  which  was  used  as  the  meeting 
place  of  several  organizations  believed  to 
be  of  a  subversive  nature.  These  included 
the  German-American  Bund  and  its  less- 
known  but  much  more  dangerous  sister  or 
big-brother  group,  the  Kyffhaeuser  Bund, 
originally  affiliated  with  the  European  or- 
ganization of  the  same  name,  designated 
by  Hitler  himself  as  the  only  authorized 
Nazi  organization  of  Germany  army  vet- 
erans. Expert  marksmanship  and  contin- 
ual rifle  practice  were  a  prime  part  of  the 
activities  planned  for  members  of  the 
Kyffhaeuser  Bund. 

Krug's  return  from  San  Antonio  to  De- 
troit took  seven  days,  during  which  the 
special  agents  recorded  at  five-  and  ten- 


minute  intervals  his  every  action.  This  re- 
port was  as  complete  a  picture  of  a  week 
in  a  man's  life  as  could  possibly  be  made. 

Then  followed  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
troit office  of  the  bureau  as  fine  a  piece 
of  psychological  investigation  as  I  have 
ever  seen. 

Krug,  the  report  showed  and  his  de- 
meanor confirmed,  was  inordinately  im- 
pressed with  his  importance  as  an  officer 
in  the  German  army  and  his  superiority 
"by  divine  right"  to  everyone  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  When  told  that  he 
must  be  fingerprinted,  he  openly  rebelled. 
"You  must  remember  my  position  as  an 
officer!"  he  exclaimed.  When  someone 
suggested  that  he  had  been  lucky  to  get 
as  far  as  he  had  in  his  attempted  escape — 
"You  must  have  been  pretty  good"  was 
the  phrase  used — he  said,  "Everything  we 
do  is  good."  When  asked  his  impressions 
of  the  people  he  had  met  along  the  way,  he 
replied,  "The  majority  of  Americans  are 
utterly  stupid." 

He  spoke  very  little  English,  but  was 
very  proud  of  what  he  did  speak.    His 


tactful  and  ingenious  steps  taken  by  the 
representatives  of  the  bureau  to  encour- 
age and  sustain  this  feeling.  Typical  of 
the  methods  used  was  the  suggestion  by 
one  of  the  special  agents,  who  could  al- 
ready speak,  write  and  understand  Ger- 
man, that  Krug  should  teach  him  the 
language.  Then,  having  appeared  to  mas- 
ter the  alphabet  in  the  German  script  after 
many  errors  and  much  chiding,  the  agent 
would  write  the  simple  sentences  usually 
found  in  primers  like  "The  ball  is  round," 
"The  milk  is  white,"  "The  man  is  good," 
etc.,  but  so  ineptly  as  to  justify  com- 
pletely the  lieutenant's  conclusion  that 
Americans  were  stupid  and  that  he,  as  a 
Nazi  oflicer,  was  infinitely  their  superior. 

"Neinf  Neinf  You  must  not  make  it  like 
dot,"  he  would  shout  and,  with  a  rein- 
forced belief  in  his  own  superiority,  he 
would  joyfully  grab  the  agent's  pencil  and 
correct  the  "stupid"  fellow's  mistakes. 

Krug  was  placed  in  a  line-up  at  F.B.I. 
headquarters  to  be  identified  by  persons 
who  had  seen  him  in  Detroit — the  waitress 
who  served  him  at  Max  Stephan's  caf^, 
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"Well,  I've  got  to  get  going.  I  have  an  appointment 
to    make    an    appointment    for    an    appointment" 


SCOTT   BROWN 


personal  vanity  was  unbelievable.  He  had 
demanded  from  the  Canadian  authorities 
face  and  hand  creams,  hair  lotions,  bril- 
liantine,  a  private  manicure  set,  etc.,  and 
had  even  had  the  effrontery  to  order  Ca- 
nadian soldiers  to  press  his  uniform  and 
shine  his  shoes,  because,  he  said,  it  was 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  German  officer 
to  perform  such  menial  tasks. 

Nazi  Preserver  of  Justice 

According  to  international  rules,  Krug, 
a  prisoner  of  war  captured  by  British 
forces,  must  be  returned  to  Canada  for  in- 
ternment in  a  British  internment  camp. 
He  could  not  be  forced  to  return  to  the 
United  States  and  testify  at  the  trial  of 
Max  Stephan.  Everything  depended, 
therefore,  on  the  F.B.I. 's  management  of 
its  contact  with  him — and,  at  the  time, 
it  seemed  too  much  to  hope  that  he  would 
feel  it  incumbent  on  him,  not  only  as 
"an  officer  and  a  gentleman"  but  also 
as  a  superior  being,  to  return  to  this  coun- 
try and  "direct"  the  course  of  American 
justice! 

I  will  not  go  into  all  the  details  of  the 


diners  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  as 
"Hans  Muller,  the  son  of  an  old  friend  in 
Milwaukee,"  bartenders  and  waiters  at 
various  taverns  and  clubs  where  Stephan 
had  bought  him  drinks,  the  merchant 
from  whom  Stephan  and  he  had  pur- 
chased the  zipper  bag,  the  woman  he  had 
visited  at  the  disorderly  house,  and  many 
others.  He  saw  his  part  in  the  proceedings 
as  that  of  a  sort  of  master  of  ceremonies, 
or  perhaps  as  the  shepherd  of  the  flock 
whose  duty  it  was  to  separate  the  sheep 
from  the  goats,  the  innocent  from  the 
guilty. 

Obviously,  the  patient  was  responding 
to  treatment! 

It  was  no  surprise,  therefore,  to  the 
F.B.I. — although  it  must  have  been  to 
nearly  everybody  else  concerned — when 
Oberleutnant  Hans  Peter  Krug  of  the 
Nazi  air  force,  his  uniform  neatly 
pressed,  his  shoes  freshly  shined,  his  hair 
— after  a  long  contemplation  of  himself 
in  the  mirror  formed  by  the  glass  doors 
of  a  near-by  bookcase — combed  straight 
back,  his  hands  encased  in  formal  suede 
inspection  gloves,  appeared  in  the  door- 
way of  the  grand  jury  room,  clicked  his 


heels,  gave  the  Nazi  salute,  and  bc^ 
stiflly  to  the  assembled  group  of  men  y 
women  who  were  to  decide  whether  oiioi 
to  indict  Max  Stephan  for  treason. 

At  the  trial,  conducted  with  admitflr 
fairness  by  Federal  Judge  Arthur  J  jj. 
tie  (who  admitted  that  he  had  "leaned  r 
backward"  to  give  the  defendant  en 
chance  in  view  of  the  seriousness  othj- 
charge)  Krug  maintained  the  same  attit^ 
of  "directing"  the  proceedings  bccausT^ 
alone,  as  a  Nazi  officer,  had  sulficicnij. 
telligence  to  see  that  justice  was  li  e 
When  accused  by  the  defense  of  cori| 
into  court  to  testify  against  Max  Stepu 
he  emphatically  denied  that  that  was  \  w 
he  was  doing.  He  insisted  on  holdin  « 
the  larger  view  which  only  he  coulin 
expected  to  understand! 

"The  F.B.I,  told  me  to  come  here,  e 
told  the  court,  "and  tell  only  the  facts  i 
to  tell  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  ir  \ 
and  that  is  what  I  have  done." 

Only  Stephan,  Mrs.  Bertelmann  d 
two  others,  he  insisted,  had  guilty  kn(i. 
edge  of  his  presence  in  Detroit  and 
assisted  him  in  his  escape,  and  he 
sidered  it  his  duty  to  protect  the  otl 
from  these  "stupid"  Americans  who  in| 
punish  them  unjustly.  As  for  Max 
phan's  activities  in  his  behalf,  he  cam! 
look  upon  them  and  their  perpetratoJ 
beneath  contempt.  Only  in  AmericaJ 
insisted,  would  such  disloyalty  be  to 
ated.  In  Germany,  Stephan  would 
since  have  been  placed  in  a  concentratj 
camp.  He,  the  Nazi  superman,  must  sh 
his  "inferiors,"  the  Americans,  how| 
deal  with  such  traitors. 

A  Gift  from  the  F.B.I. 

Throughout  his  five  hours  on  the  si 
he  held  in  his  lap  the  English-Gen 
dictionary  used  in  the  German  langu: 
lessons,  for  which,  with  true  Teutonic 
gality,  he  had  provided  a  cover  of  h 
brown  wrapping  paper.  On  the  flyl 
he  had  written  in  his  precise  foreign  sci 
this  not  wholly  accurate  statement: 

"A  gift  from  my  good  friends  of 
F.B.I,   this   17th  day   of  June,   1942, 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada." 

More  than  ever  satisfied  with  himsl 
Hans  Peter  Krug  went  back  to  his  im 
ment  camp,  none  the  worse  for  his 
tempt  to  rejoin  his  companions  in  ai 
Max  Stephan,  the  renegade  Americ 
was  adjudged  guilty  as  charged 
Judge  Tuttle,  after  stating  that  he  belie 
that  the  jury  had  reached  a  just  verdl 
and  complimenting  the  F.B.I,  on  "a  vi| 
thorough  job  of  getting  the  evidence, 
which  they  are  to  be  commended,"  a{ 
thanking  the  counsel  on  both  sides 
their  fairness  and  courtesy,  allowed  wl 
he  called  "a  coohng-off  period"  of  thi 
days;  then  sentenced  the  traitor,  M 
Stephan,  to  be  hanged. 

As  for  the  traitor  himself,  he  ma 
tained,  even  in  the  face  of  a  death  sentent 
his  avowed  faith  in  Nazi  omnipotem 
and  the  certainty  of  its  triumph  over  t 
country  to  which  he  had  sworn  allegiam 

"I  am  not  sorry  for  what  I  have  don< 
he  said,  "and  I  would  do  it  again.  G« 
many  will  not  let  me  hang!" 

Max  Stephan's  sentence  was  sustain 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Suprer 
Court  of  the  United  States  refused  hi 
a  review. 

The  case  is  unique.  Virginia's  hangii 
of  John  Brown  on  dubious  charges 
treasonable  activities  was  not  a  feder 
act.  Defe  idants  convicted  in  the  Whisl 
Rebellion  of  1794  were  pardoned.  Mi 
Stephan  becomes  the  first  man  in  Amei 
can  history  to  be  executed  for  this  highes 
or  lowest,  of  all  crimes. 
The  End 
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The  Human  Machine  on  The  Production  Front 


THERE  are  two  basic  types  of  machine 
in  a  busy  war  production  plant.  One 
is  the  mechanical  machine.  The  other  is 
the  Human  Machine. 

The  Human  Machine,  marvelous 
though  it  is,  is  snW  flesh  and  blood,  subject 
to  human  ills.  Men  or  women  who  work 
under  wartime  pressure,  at  monotonous 
tasks,  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day, 
develop /a/»^tt<fj  that  even  today's  fatter 
pay  envelopes,  patriotism  or  duty,  can't 
entirely  relieve. 

Physical  fatigue  is  not  uncommon  in  our 
war  plants.  Many  workers  just  get  tired 
— physically  tired. 

Nervous  fatigue  often  reduces  morale, 
weakens  the  will  to  work  —  and  is 
enervating. 

Disability  causes  the  average  employee 
to  lose  more  than  9  days  a  year  from  work 
...  to  be  exact  .06  of  a  day  from  occupa- 
tional disability  and  8.85  days  from  non- 
occupational accidents  and  illness.  This  is 
bad  enough  but — and  this  is  the  BIG- 
GEST THING— how  many  fractional 
days  of  production  do  YOU  and  the  aver- 
age employee  lose  when  on  the  job  half- 
sick  physically  or  mentally.^  All  the  time 
lost  by  absenteeism  of  all  kinds  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  production  and  spoilage 
loss  that  comes  from  lack  of  ph.ysical  and 
mental  fitness. 

What  the  situation  calls  for  is  just 
sensible,  expert  care  of  the  Human  Ma- 
chine. And  one  of  the  aids  to  good  care  is 
regular  exercise  and  recreation. 

Organized  Softball,  baseball,  tennis, 
golf,   boxing,  volley  ball,  handball,  bad- 


minton— football  and  basketball  for  the 
younger,  more  rugged  workers — will 
prove  a  godsend  for  thousands  of  "fa- 
tigued" workers,  and  for  war  production. 

These  games  are  not  tiring  to  workers. 
They  are  actually  restful.  They  change 
thought  grooves.  They  are  invigorating. 
They  induce  relaxation,  sleep,  and  good 
appetite.  They  soothe  nerves.  They  im- 
prove body  functions  and  general  health. 

Many  industries  have  been  using  or- 
ganized sports  and  recreational  programs 
with  great  success  for  some  time.  They 
should  be  adopted  by  all  who  employ  war 
workers  in  any  number. 

One  important  factor  of  this  vital  con- 
tribution to  increased  war  production  is 
sports  equipment. 

The  military  machine  has  first  call  upon 
all  materials.  But  if  necessary  care  is 
to  be  given  the  Human  Machines  behind 
the  men  behind  the  guns;  if  organized  and 
regulated  sports  are  to  help  reduce  absen- 
teeism due  to  both  occupational  and  non- 
occupational disabilities  .  .  .  adequate 
equipment  for  exercise  must  be  available. 

"God  Bless  America,"  but  on  the  other 
hand  "God  Help  America,"  unless  the 
Human  Machines  on  the  production  front 
are  strengthened  and  kept  strong. 

Wilson  Sporting  Goods  Co.,  and  Wilson 

Athletic  Goods  Mfg.  Co..  Inc.,  Chicago, 

New  York  and  other  leading  cities 

SPORTS     EQUIPMENT 


•   -k   •    IT'S    WILSON    TODAY    IN    SPORTS    EQUIPMENT   •   •  • 
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•  Out  where  our  soldiers  are 
attacked  by  mosquitoes 
that  "zoom  hke  Zeros"  and 
flies  that  "buzz  hke  bullets" 
— the  Army  uses  thousands 
of  gallons  of  FLIT  and  our 
other  insecticides. 

So  you  can  imagine  how 
deadly  FLIT  will  be  when 
you  "shoot"  it  on  common 
household  pests!  It  slays 
'em  as  you  spray  'em! 

FLIT  has  the  AA  Rating, 
the  highest  estabUshed  for 
household  insecticides  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Buy  a  bottle  of  this  super- 
slayer — today  1 


FLIT 


Copr.  194S 

Stan CO 

Incorporated 


KILLS 


mosquitoes,  flies,  moths, 
bedbugs,  roaches,  ants, 
and  other  household  pests. 


growing  disease-causing  bacteria  in  his 
laboratory  when  he  noted  that  a  moid  had 
contaminated  the  plates.  More  important, 
he  noted  that  something  given  oti  by  the 
mold  was  killing  the  bacteria.  He  started 
searching  for  the  cause  of  this  bacteria 
death — and  found  penicillin. 

British  doctors  found  this  drug  would 
do  almost  everything  the  sulfa  drugs 
would  do  and  a  great  deal  besides.  It 
was  the  most  potent  weapon  ever  found 
against  infection.  It  even  worked  on  that 
ancient  terror — staphylococcic  blood  poi- 
soning, the  terrible  sickness  that  always 
killed  everyone  who  got  it.  Nearly  all  of 
its  victims  lived  when  given  penicillin. 
Penicillin  cleared  up  horrid  bone  infec- 
tions and  did  other  jobs.  It  literally 
snatched  people  back  from  sure  death. 

Yet  there  was  a  catch  to  all  this  mag- 
nificent life-saving.  The  mold  that  pro- 
duced the  drug  was  inordinately  difficult 
to  grow.  And  it  yielded  only  minute  quan- 
tities of  the  drug.  Since  large  quantities 
of  penicillin  were  desperately  needed  to 
treat  war  wounded,  British  research  men 
turned  to  America.  Would  the  Peoria 
laboratory  see  what  it  could  do  toward 
finding  molds  to  produce  larger  quantities 
of  the  drug?  The  job  was  handed  to  long- 
faced,  pipe-smoking  Dr.  Andrew  Moyer. 

Some  people  have  an  intuitive  sense  of 
knowing  what  will  please  children.  Moyer 
has  the  same  fiair  with  molds.  He  has 
worked  with  them  twenty  years,  knows 
their  likes  and  dislikes.  He  coddles  them 
with  vitamins,  beef  broth  and  other  things. 

When  it  was  turned  over  to  him,  Penicil- 
Hum  notatum  was  pretty  sorry  stuff.  It 
was  difficult  to  grow.  And  it  produced 
only  2  units  of  penicillin  per  cubic  centi- 
meter. Since  a  desperately  ill  human  being 
might  require  two  million  units,  this  was 
an  almost  hopelessly  inadequate  yield. 

The  Doctor  Plays  a  Hunch 

Maybe,  Moyer  decided,  the  British 
weren't  feeding  the  green  mold  properly. 
He  looked  around  for  other  foods — and 
hit  on  corn  steep  liquor.  This  is  the  water 
starch  makers  soak  corn  in.  Don't  ask 
why  Moyer  decided  this  might  work.  He 
can't  tell  you  himself.  But  it  did  work. 
Production  shot  up  immediately.  He 
looked  for  otljer  foods  that  might  be 
tempting;  and  looked  for  more  productive 
strains  of  the  mold.  All  this,  of  course,  re- 
quired months.  But  the  work  was  crowned 
with  magnificent  success.  Instead  of  get- 
ting 2  units  of  penicillin  per  cubic  centi- 
meter, Moyer  is  getting  dozens  of  times 
this  yield! 

Thus,  a  mold  is  playing  a  heroic  role 
in  this  war.  A  bacterium  played  a  similar 
role  in  the  last  war.  The  British  were  des- 
perate for  acetone — a  vital  powder  sol- 
vent. They  took  the  problem  to  Chaim 
Weizmann,  top-ranking  chemist  and  Jew- 
ish leader.  He  found  a  bacterium  which 
would  provide  the  needed  chemical.  The 
bacterium  feasted  on  corn  mash,  pro- 
duced all  the  acetone  needed. 

Individual  molds  are  adapted  to  spe- 
cific jobs.  Finding  the  wanted  one  is  often 
a  difficult  job.  A  story  will  illustrate.  Re- 
search men  in  the  Peoria  laboratory  were 
searching  for  a  microbe  that  would  fer- 
ment starch  into  butylene  glycol.  This  is 
a  chemical  that  holds  tremendous  promise. 
It  has  many  of  the  qualities  of  glycerin 
and  will  do  many  of  glycerin's  jobs. 

The  research  men  exhausted  the  strains 
in  the  zoo,  then  searched  elsewhere.  They 
asked  starch  companies  to  send  in  spoiled 
samples,  dirt  from  the  floors  of  their  fac- 
tories, etc.  None  of  the  samples  turned  up 
anything  interesting.  Then  a  researcher  in 
another  division  of  the  Regional  Labora- 
tory   sent    a    sample    of   spoiled    starch 
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around.  He  wanted  to  know  what  had 
ruined  it.  The  wanted  microbe  was  re- 
sponsible! 

Another  time  a  happy  accident  inter- 
vened to  solve  a  tough  problem.  Research 
men  were  looking  for  a  bacterium  which 
would  produce  an  acid  with  a  mouth-fill- 
ing name;  2-ketogluconic  acid.  This  acid 
is  closely  related  to  Vitamin  C—  and  the 
workers  thought  they  might  provide  a 
new  source  of  this  valuable  stuff.  They 
worked  for  months  on  the  job  with  no 
success.  Then  one  morning  a  flask  con- 
tained the  acid!  It  took  several  weeks  to 
find  out  what  had  happened.  It  had  been 
contaminated  by  a  bacterium  that  had 
dropped  in  from  the  air!  It  was  a  one-in- 
a-inillion  shot. 

This  lucky  accident,  incidentally,  was 
responsible  for  a  rapidly  developing  in- 
dustry. The  acid  turned  out  to  be  the 
source  of  an  excellent  preservative  for 
salad  oil,  beer,  ale. 

So  far  we  haven't  mentioned  one  of  the 
largest,  also  one  of  the  most  ancient,  of 
the  fermentation  processes.  This  is  one 
where  bacteria  are  utilized  to  make  acetic 
acid — or  vinegar.  This  is  done  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  But  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant commercially  is  where  commercial 
alcohol  is  trickled  over  beechwood  shav*- 
ings.  The  shavings  are  impregnated  with 
bacteria  which  convert  the  alcohol  into 
acetic  acid.  This  acid  is  also  made  by 
sy^nthesis.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  food 
industries  and  in  making  acetate  silks. 

Microbes  hold  engaging  possibilties  for 
the  plastic  field.  They  are  already  pro- 
ducing fumaric  acid,  used  in  plastics.  A 
new  acid  made  by  fermentation  has  even 
greater  possibilities.  It  is  a  vital  constitu- 
ent of  a  new  water-clear  plastic  similar  to 
Lucite  and  Plexiglas. 

Government  chemists  found  a  microbe 
that  would  produce  tremendous  quanti- 
ties of  gluconic  acid.  At  the  time,  this 
stuff  was  a  chemical  curiosity  costing  $100 
a  pound.  But  once  it  was  available,  in 
quantity  and  at  a  low  price,  research  men 
quickly  found  uses  for  it.  They  found  that 
if  it  were  converted  into  calcium  gluco- 
nate, it  had  uses  in  tanning,  metallurgy,  and 
in  making  toothpaste.  But  its  most  strik- 
ing use  was  in  veterinary  medicine,  where 
it  provided  a  ready  source  of  calcium. 

Cows  often  have  their -calcium  reserve 
depleted  by  calf-bearing.  This  is  known 
as  milk  fever,  a  frequently  fatal  disease. 
Within  half  an  hour  or  so  after  getting  a 
walloping  shot  of  calcium  gluconate,  the 


cow  is  on  her  feet  again,  good  a«irf 
The  big  virtue  of  microbes  is  tha  ft, 
will   eat   almost   anythmg — providciyi., 
find    the    right    microbe.     Research  •!>« 
in  this  country  arc  thinkmg  of  fi  ii 
them     farm     wastes — cornstalks,     n^ 
straw.  One  strain  of  microbe  will  ea  ^^ 
waste  and  produce  a  high-quality  i  n 
nating  gas.    A  single  pound  of  con  ,| 
wheat   straw,   even   old    newspaper* 
make  5  cubic  feet  of  cooking  gas 
search   men   see  big   possibilities  ii| 
process.     Individual    farms    might 
gas  out  of  their  own  waste  produc} 
municipal  plants  might  be  establishl 
the  farm  belt  where  natural  gas  is  s<^ 
One  class  of  microbes  seems  to  I 
tremendous  possibilities:  the  ones 
in  the  digestive  tracts  of  insects.  See] 
We  all  know  that  termites  eat  woo 
that   micro-organisms  in   their  inte:j 
convert  this  wood  into  food.    Whyl 
the  researchers  ask,  isolate  the  mici 
responsible  for  this  process?   PerhaiT 
could  set  them  to  work  eating  waste] 
dust   and   have   them   convert   it. 
valuable  cattle  food.  , , 

When  Eating  is  a  Science 

Research  men  are  also  thinking  ol 
crobes  that  will  do  the  jobs  of  macll 
Since  ancient  times,  bacteria  have 
employed  to  ret  flax — to  eat  awaj 
pectin  that  binds  linen  fibers  togd 
Maybe,  the  research  men  are  thinl 
they  might  be  similarly  employed  t(l 
other  unwanted  stuff.  They  are  thirj 
particularly  of  bacteria  that  might 
sume  the  hard  shell  of  the  coffee  beat 

Microbes  are  also  doing  valuable 
in   the   vitamin   field.    They  are  he^ 
make  some  vitamins — notably  Vitar 
and  riboflavin — and  are  helping  assay] 
ers.    Using  animals  to  determine  the 
tency  of  an  unknown  vitamin  was  tecl 
and  expensive  business.  Then  a  reseail 
had  a  bright  hunch.    Why  not  use! 
crobes?   Select  a  strain  which  requirj 
certain  vitamin  for  growth,  then  see 
much  of  the  unknown  you  had  to 
him   to   get  normal  development? 
would  be  a  measure  of  the  potency  ol| 
vitamin. 

Microbes  are  already  producing 
lions  of  dollars'  worth  of  valuable  chl 
icals  a  year.  Possibilities  for  the  ful 
have  no  limit.  It  is  only  a  question  of  11 
ing  the  right  microbe — and  the  right  ft| 
The  End 
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Here  it  is,  dear — and  you'll  find  20%  of  it  missing,  but  it  isn't  my  fault" 

JCTFERSON    HACHAMIfl 


in, 
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Gentleman  of  Japan 

Continued  from  page  28 


B  the  years  before  Pearl  Harbor,  I  kept 
bping  into  Saito  in  odd  corners  of  Asia; 
^  in  Mukden  or  Peiping  or  down  in 
kJ  tth  China.  He  served  as  army  spokes- 
ilijj.  h  in  Shanghai  off  and  on  during  1940 
niitt  '  ^^^' — '^^  "off"  periods  being  when  he 
o|)e,,|,  at  down  to  French  Indo-China  or  Thai- 
U^J^  1  or  Malaya  to  do  one  of  his  little  jobs. 
[i(j„f  be  portly  colonel  was  very  popular 
5f,,  '  I  the  American  correspondents  in 
(il(j„7  nghai.  Squatted  cross-legged  at  a 
iha  party,  he  looked  like  a  bronze 
tue  of  a  paunchy,  heavy-jowled  Chi- 
(j  '  e  god,  benevolent  but  with  a  metalb'c 
.  Zm  dity  about  him.  Once  I  asked  him  why 
Jl  J  usually  left  those  parties  in  the  early 
J  I  ning  at  a  time  when  his  fellow  officers, 
l|.  -faced  and  generally  out  of  control 
M  ?  sr  too  many  drinks,  were  just  getting 
J..  the  beam  with  the  geishas. 
J,:  'Have  to  go  home  and  write  my  wife 
w  ^  1  children  back  in  Japan,"  the  colonel 
,L      d. 

aito  was  especially  sentimental  about 
Hawaiian  Islands,  where  his  father  was 
isul  general  from  1903  to  1910  and 
ere  Saito  attended  private  school  and 
iKinley  High,  class  of  1911. 
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Homesick  for  Honolulu 


'I  feel  more  at  home  in  Honolulu  than 
™   y  place  in  the  world,"  the  colonel  told 
"I  had  hoped  to  go  back  there  as  con- 
general  some  day.  You  see,  my  mother 
nted  me  to  be  a  soldier  and  my  father 
iplomat.    As  it  has  turned  out,  they 
Ith  had  their  way.  I  went  to  the  Imperial 
tary   academy,   but  I   specialized   in 
guages  and  all  my  work  in  the  army 
|s  been  in  intelligence — principally  deal- 
with  foreigners." 

laito  wasn't  a  very  good  army  spokes- 
That  job  consisted  chiefly  of  at- 
ipting  to  apologize .  for  the  atrocities 
t  Jap  troops  were  committing  in  China, 
*^"'  trying  to  explain  why  an  unarmed  pas- 
'"*'  nger  plane  had  been  shot  down  or  an 
"" "  nerican  mission  bombed.  The  colonel 
'"'''  ffered  from  acute  shyness.  He  hated  to 
en  M  yg  attention  centered  on  him,  and  when 
^"'j"  was  asked  an  embarrassing  question, 
'""  t  would  blush  redder  than  the  Rising 
""!    in  and  perspire  and  finally  retire  in  con- 

sion  from  the  press  conferences. 
"""i    It  seemed  at  first  glance  that  Saito  was 
'"''    Quinely  ashamed  of  what  the  Jap  army 
''"    as  doing  in  China,  but  as  a  matter  of 
ono   gt^  jjjj  embarrassment  was  a  manifesta- 
"S'"  on  of  the  national  inferiority  complex 
ith  which  Japan  is  afflicted. 
For  the  colonel,  his  stay  in  Shanghai 
isn't  outwardly  very  exciting.    He  had 
ily  one  important  chance  to  stage  an 
ncident,"  and  that  time  his  foot  slipped 
idly. 

Late   in   January   of   1940,   Saito   an- 

iunced  that  he  had  uncovered  a  plot  by 

le  Chinese  to  kill  Nelson  T.  Johnson, 

le  American  ambassador,  who  was  en 

J*  mte  down  the  Yangtze  River  on  the  gun- 

|}at  U.S.S.  Luzon. 

"The  Chinese  will  fire  on  the  Luzon 

cm   hidden   artillery   positions,"   Saito 

Bclared.  "They  will  blame  the  Japanese, 

an  effort  to  cause  trouble  between  Ja- 

and  the  United  States." 
Now,  in    the  Orient,   you   don't   take 
lings  like  that  at  face  value.   Our  first 
action  was:   "This   is  quite  obviously 
>niething  the  Japs  have  cooked   up  to 
implicate  U.  S.-Chinese  relations."    But 
unking  further,  we  decided:  "That's  too 
bvious.    Saito  wouldn't  pull   one  quite 
lat  transparent.    Maybe  it  is  a  Chinese 
heme  after  all."  Which  was  exactly  what 
aito  wanted  us  to  think. 
In  any  case,  the  Luzon,  churning  down- 
tream    at    her    full    twenty-two    knots, 
,„  funded  a  curve  in  the  Yangtze  and  came 


^ 


into  a  straight  stretch  of  muddy  water. 
At  the  same  moment,  a  large  Japanese 
transport  which,  for  no  discernible  rea- 
son, had  been  lying  at  anchor  a  few  miles 
down  the  river,  suddenly  pulled  up  its 
hook  and  headed  upstream. 

When  the  two  ships  were  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  each  other,  hidden  guns 
on  the  shore  suddenly  boomed.  The  first 
salvo  bracketed  the  transport,  and  the 
second  one  burst  around  the  Luzon,  caus- 
ing no  important  damage.  Then  the  fir- 
ing ceased. 

Saito  was  elated  when  he  telephoned 
me  the  news.  "Exactly  as  I  predicted,  the 
Chinese  tried  to  kill  the  American  ambas- 
sador. The  American  government,  I  am 
confident,  will  not  be  taken  in  by  this 
contemptible  plot." 

The  colonel's  elation  was  short-lived. 
As  soon  as  the  ambassador  reached  Shang- 
hai, he  reported  that  the  Luzon  had  been 
fired  on  by  "unidentified"  shore  batteries. 
He  stressed  the  "unidentified,"  and  every- 
body in  the  Orient  mentally  substituted 
the  word  "Japanese."  Then  an  investiga- 
tion showed  there  was  no  Chinese  ar- 
tillery along  that  stretch  of  river.  The 
colonel  was  more  embarrassed  than  ever. 

But  in  his  really  important  underground 
business,  Saito  was  having  more  success. 
Shanghai  was  a  hotbed  of  international  in- 
trigue, and  through  my  own  private  in- 
formants in  the  Metropole  Hotel,  where 
Saito  and  I  both  lived,  I  got  a  fine  on  the 
colonel's  callers. 

Frequently  he  received  Colonel  Kurt 
Meissenger  who  had  been  Gestapo  chief 
at  the  time  of  the  terror  in  Warsaw  and 
was  sent  to  the  Orient  by  Hitler  on  a  con- 
fidential mission  the  chief  aim  of  which 
was  to  get  Japan  to  go  to  war  with  the 
United  States.  Not,  however,  that  the 
Japs  needed  any  urging. 

Another  guest  was  Mr.  Tang  Leang-U, 
who  was  once  thrown  out  of  a  third-class 
night  club  in  New  York  and  who  today  is 
a  power  in  the  Far  East.  Mr.  Tang's  prids 
never  recovered  from  that  bouncing,  and 
it  produced  in  him  an  undying  hatred  for 
everything  American.  At  present.  Tang 
is  a  high  official  of  the  Chinese  Quisling 
regime  in  Nanking  and  leader  of  the  na- 
tionalistic antiwhite  campaign  in  Jap-oc- 
cupied China.  I  noticed  that  almost 
immediately  after  Tang's  huddles  with 
Saito,  the  Jap-controlled  press  would  blos- 
som forth  with  a  new  anti-American  cam- 
paign, and  I  began  to  suspect  that  the 
colonel  was  calling  the  signals. 

Truth  About  Mukden  "Incident" 

At  times  when  he  wanted  to  chat  about 
his  "beloved"  Honolulu,  Saito  would  come 
to  my  room  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Usually 
we  would  confine  our  conversation  to 
small  talk,  but  one  night,  Saito  suddenly 
began  to  discuss  Manchuria,  and  before  I 
realized  it,  he  was  telling  me  the  full  story 
of  the  Mukden  "incident."  I  held  my 
breath  while  he  talked,  because  here  was 
a  story  that  every  newspaperman  in  the 
Orient  had  {^een  trying  to  get  for  years. 

Mukden  was  the  first  serious  test  of 
post- World  War  I  peace  machinery.  His- 
torians are  convinced  that  if  Japan  had 
been  checked  at  Mukden  by  concerted 
action  of  the  world  powers,  peace  could 
have  been  maintained. 

Japan  had  always  protested  her  inno- 
cence at  Mukden,  but  here  was  Saito  tell- 
ing me  the  truth,  giving  a  full  confession  of 
Japan's  premeditated  guilt.  Why  Saito 
talked  that  night,  I  shall  never  know. 

He  remarked  out  of  a  clear  sky,  "You 
know,  Mr.  Lee,  I  was  at  Kwantung  army 
headquarters  the  night  of  the  Mukden 
incident.   I  will  tell  you  what  happened." 

On  the  night  of  September  18,   1931, 
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Mot  one  of 
"her  boys" 
wooW  guess 

SHE  HAS  SURFACE 
VARfCOSE  VEINS 


Surface  Varicoso  Veins 

Need  Not  Mar  the  Beaufjr 

of  Your  Legi 


•  Tireless  energy,  warm  sympa- 
thetic heart  .  .  .  she  feeds  "her 
boys"  and  listens  while  they  tell 
about  the  girl  back  home. 

.  .  .  and  not  one  of  'em  would 
guess  she  wears  elastic  stockings.  For 
hers  are  Bauer  &  Blacks  .  .  .  light 
and  cool  .  .  .  flesh-tinted  .  .  .  full 
fashioned  to  fit  almost  invisibly 
under  her  sheer  hose.  They  give 
her  legs  attractive,youthful  lines. . , 
comforting  relief  from  the  pain  of 
surface  varicose  veins,relief  without 
which  she  could  never  "carry  on." 

If  you're  one  of  the  lucky  women 
who  have  Bauer  &  Black  Elastic 
Stockings  .  .  .  treat  them  gently 


Wash  them  regularly  with  mild 
soap  and  lukewarm  water.  Dry 
them  slowly  away  from  heat  or 
direct  sunlight.  Be  careful  when 
you  put  them  on  and  take  them  off 
.  .  .  make  them  last.  Elastic  yarns 
are  doing  vital  war  tasks  now .  .  . 
therefore  only  limited  stocks  of 
Bauer  &  Black  Elastic  Stockings 
are  available. 

Today  Bauer  &  Black  research  is 
developing  even  better  elastic  stock- 
ings for  the  comfort  and  beauty  of 
your  legs  .  .  .  after  the  war  is  won. 


Buy  War  Bonds  and  Stamp* 


FIRST    IN    ELASTIC    SUPPORTS 


BAUER  &  BLACK 


J 


Division  of  The  Kendall  Company,  Chicago 

ELASTIC  STOCKINGS 

TENSOR  BANDAGES 

ELASTIC  ANKLETS  AND  KNEECAPS 


\ 
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See! 

You  Can't 

Tear  the  Fly! 


PAT.  NO.  1845749 


'No -Tare 
Means  Extra  Wear! 

No  wonder  thousands  of  thrifty  American 
men  are  turning  to  patented  Reliance  No- 
Tare  Shorts — for  amazing  extra  wear  and 
comfort!  Exclusive  fly  construction  won't 
rip  or  tear!  Money-saving.  Dependable. 
Reliance-made  shorts  also  serve  our  coun- 
try's armed  forces.  Sold  by  Reliance  deal- 
ers everywhere. 

Reliance  manufacturing  Company 

212  W.  Monroe  SI.,  Ckkoao.  Rl- 
N*w  Yofk  ORktt  200  HMi  Av*. 

MAKERS  Of  Big  Ytni  Work  Clothing  •  Ayu-on  Shirts 

Vnirersal  Pajamas  •  Kay  \fhitnrj  and  Happy  Home 

Frocks  •  Ensmada  Shins  and  Slacks  •  Parachutes  for 

Men  and  Materiel. 


the  colonel  went  on,  he  was  in  Jap  army 
headquarters  ten  miles  south  of  Chang- 
chun, which  was  then  the  capital  of  Chi- 
na's Manchuria.  Japanese  troops  had  been 
stationed  for  some  time  along  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  to  protect  it  from  "ban- 
dits." For  some  months  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 18th,  the  Japanese  had  been  secretly 
strengthening  their  garrisons,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  something  big  was  about  to 
happen. 

"For  many  days,"  Saito  said,  "we  had 
been  on  the  alert.  As  a  staff  captain,  I 
learned  that  the  afternoon  ^press  from 
Changchun  to  Mukden  was  to  be  dyna- 
mited and  wrecked  a  few  miles  north  of 
Mukden  at  10:30  p.  m.  on  September  18th. 
The  Kwantung  army  was  to  take  retali- 
atory action.  Of  course,  the  attack  on  the 
train  was  a  Chinese  plot.  .  .  ."  In  telling 
the  story,  Saito  had  the  grace  to  wink  at 
this  point. 

"All  the  important  officers  in  northern 
Manchuria  were  gathered  in  our  head- 
quarters, waiting  anxiously,"  he  continued. 
"Ten-thirty  came  and  went,  and  nothing 
happened.  Nobody  talked  much,  but  the 
room  was  filled  with  tension  as  each  mo- 
ment went  by,  and  the  telephone  on  my 
desk  remained  silent.  Then,  an  hour  later, 
the  telegraph  key  in  the  next  room  clat- 
tered. Mukden  reporting:  'The  rail  bed 
was  blown  up  but  the  train  was  not  de- 
railed.  It  has  reached  Mukden  safely.' " 

General  Muto  (the  commander  at 
Changchun)  and  the  other  officers  were 
stunned.  It  seems  that  the  plot  was  strictly 
the  Kwantung  army's  baby,  and  Tokyo 
knew  nothing  about  it.  If  everything  had 
gone  off  as  planned,  Tokyo  could  not  have 
objected  to  "retaliatory"  action  by  the 
Kwantung  army  against  the  Chinese.  Now, 
with  nothing  but  a  bent  rail  to  show  in 
evidence,  Tokyo  would  have  a  hard  task 
convincing  the  world  that  the  Japanese 
had  been  "attacked." 

Muto  turned  to  Saito  and  ordered: 
"Telephone  General  Honjo." 

Quickly  Saito  got  through  the  connec- 
tion to  the  commander  of  the  Japanese 
forces  in  Korea,  down  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  railway.  There  was  a  hurried  con- 
sultation, a  moment  of  indecision  as  to 
whether  to  stage  another  and  more  suc- 
cessful "incident"  or  to  go  through  with 
the  original  plans.  Muto  hung  up  the 
phone.  The  decision  was  up  to  him. 

Treachery  in  Action 

"For  the  next  few  minutes,  while  he 
paced  back  and  forth,  the  fate  of  Japan 
hung  in  the  balance,"  Saito  said.  "Then 
suddenly  the  general  buckled  on  his  sword 
and  turned  to  me,  saying,  'We  march! 
Give  the  orders!' " 

Saito  lost  no  time  in  calling  the  Japa- 
nese garrison  up  and  down  the  railroad. 
The  troops  were  ready,  rifles  loaded,  win- 
ter packs  strapped  on.  Silently  they  sUpped 
through  the  snow  and  attacked  Chinese 
barracks  and  stations.  By  morning,  it 
was  all  over  at  Mukden.  Colonel  Kenji 
Doihara  occupied  the  city.  In  three 
months'  time,  the  Japanese  were  firmly  in 
control  of  Manchuria,  which  they  rechris- 
tened  Manchukuo. 

"So  you  see,  Mr.  Lee,"  Saito  concluded 
his  story.  "It  was  I  who  set  in  motion  the 
seizure  of  Manchukuo." 

After  Mukden,  Saito  became  a  protege 
of  Doihara  and  was  sent  briefly  to  Tokyo 
to  specialize  in  the  language  and  culture 
of  southeastern  Asia.  He  already  knew 
Russian  and  German  and  EngUsh  and 
Chinese.  Now  he  studied  French — with 
Indo-China  in  mind — and  Siamese.  His 
first  important  assignment  was  as  miUtary 
attache  in  Bangkok. 

The  pudgy  colonel's  (he  was  a  major 
then)  pockets  were  bulging  with  money 
and  he  spent  it  freely  in  winning  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Thailanders  (they  were  Sia- 
mese then).  He  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  everybody  of  importance.  The  size  of 


his  mission  grew.  His  assistants  spread  out 
over  the  country,  inspecting  likely  airplane 
landing  fields  and  studying  the  overland 
route  for  troops  to  march  into  neighbor- 
ing Burma  and  Malaya.  Jap  officers  were 
assigned  to  train  the  Siamese  army,  and 
Tokyo  sent  down  some  tanks  and  planes 
and  a  few  ships. 

Saito,  as  usual,  promoted  "Asia  for  the 
Asiatics  and  down  with  white  influence." 
Siam  bit — hook,  line  and  sinker — for  this 
bait,  discovering  that  even  the  name  of 
their  country  was  wrong — a  product  of 
imperialistic  influences.  They  changed  it 
to  Thailand.  They  sent  cultural  and  stu- 
dent missions  to  Japan,  and  the  British, 
who  had  been  influential  in  Thailand,  be- 
gan to  feel  the  squeeze. 

With  his  job  well  done,  Saito  bounced 
back  to  Tokyo  for  another  short  stretch 
in  the  war  office,  and  then  was  sent  over  to 
Shanghai  as  army  spokesman.  He  was 
now  the  Japanese  army's  "expert"  on 
southeastern  Asia,  and  the  generals  called 
on  him  again  in  the  summer  of  1940.  One 
day  the  colonel  telephoned  me  in  Shang- 
hai and  said  he  was  leaving  for  French 
Indo-China. 

"What  for?"  I  asked.  "There's  nothing 
doing  there." 

"Don't  be  too  sure,"  he  said. 

Within  a  short  time  after  Saito's  ar- 
rival in  Hanoi,  it  became  apparent  what 
Japan  was  up  to  this  time.  France  had 
been  crushed  by  the  Luftwaffe  and  the 
Wehrmacht,  and  the  Japs  decided  this  was 
a  good  time  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  her 
Far  Eastern  empire.  With  Germany  ap- 
plying pressure  in  Vichy,  and  Saito  mak- 
ing polite  suggestions  to  the  local  French 
officials,  the  Japanese  quickly  black- 
jacked an  "agreement."  France  yielded 
to  Tokyo's  demands  for  stationing  a  large 
force  of  troops  in  northern  Indo-China, 
ostensibly  to  block  shipment  of  war  supH 
plies  through  the  French  colony  into 
China. 

By  the  summer  of  1941,  Japan  decided 
it  was  time  to  drop  the  mask  and  take  over 
southern  Indo-China,  which  she  needed  as 
a  jumping-off  place  for  attacks  on  Singa- 
pore and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  to 
protect  her  flank  while  she  assaulted  the 
Phihppines. 

Once  again,  the  advance  agent  of  em- 
pire was — you  guessed  it — Jiro  Saito.  The 
colonel  did  his  usual  backstage  job  in 
Saigon,  the  capital  of  southern  Indo- 
China.  Then  he  emerged  into  the  open  as 
head  of  the  military  mission  to  supervise 
occupation  of  the  strategic  southern  por- 
tion of  the  French  colony. 

The  occupation  of  Saigon  finally  awak- 
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ened  the  United  States  to  the  seric 
of   Japan's    penetration    of   south< 
Asia.    But  by  then,  it  was  loo  lati  ■ 
Jap:inese  had  seized  their   springlJ 
They  were  ready  for  war. 

Meantime,  Colonel  Saito  movcc 
Saigon  back  over  to  Bangkok.    ^ 
was  to  sec  to  it  that  the  Thais  didn 
the  mistake  of  trying  to  fight  Japai  \\ 
the  zero  hour  arrived.    Under  San, 
rection.  Premier   Luang  Bipul  Soi  <^, 
created  a  propaganda  smoke  screen  f)« 
land,  he  said  in  a  series  of  thundcriniin 
ments,  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
He  intimated  that  the  British  wcreg( 
attack  from  Burma.    He  pledged 
Thais  would  fight  to  the  last 
they  didn't,  not  even  to  the 
Saito  saw  to  that. 

Thanks  to  Saito,  a  huge  and 
hunk  of  Asia  had  been  added  to  th( 
nese  empire  much  more  quickly  ai 
than  any  of  the  other  areas  that 
had  taken. 

Formula  for  Japanese  Sue 

Two  weeks  before  Pearl  HarborJ 
had  flown  up  to  Tokyo  from  Ban| 
make  a   final  report  to  the  armyj 
manders.  During  a  brief  visit,  he  i 
tered   an   American   correspondent! 
had  known  him  well.    Saito  refu 
reporter's  invitation  to  a  drink,  but  iS 
consent  to  say  a  few  words  on  tht 
Pacific  situation. 

"You  Americans  think  you 
good,"  Saito  said.  "As  long  as  we  ( 
you  thinking  that,  we  will  be  okay."! 

Today,  Saito  is  director  of  the  d( 
ment  of  information  of  the  Japanese! 
in  the  Philippines.  That  is  his  titt| 
least,  but  his  actual  job  is  probabll 
more  important  and  involved.  <  Whel 
heard  from,  the  pudgy  colonel  wasf 
confident. 

In  a  radio  speech  beamed  to  the  L| 
States,  he  said,  "Our  strategic 
both  in  the  north  and  the  south  are 
strengthened  day  by  day,  leaving  no  I 
hole  to  the  enemy.    In  the  Aleutia| 
lands,  our  forces  continue  to 
unshakable   strongholds,    fully 
when  the  time  comes  to  march  from  | 
to  Alaska." 

That  was  a  few  days  before  our  : 
smashed  ashore  on  Attu.  When  the  I 
nel  read  that  news,  I  have  a  hunch  hel 
rowed  a  banjo,  retired  to  the  back  roci 
some  restaurant  in  Manila,  and  cro| 
softly:  "I'm  sorry  for  myself.  So 
for  myself  .  .  ." 

The  End 


■'Remember,  make  him  come  to  you — his  shoes  are  in  better  shape" 
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The  Homecomers 

Continued  Irom  page  17 


in  the  doorway  watching  Chance 
;y  take  the  three  horses  around  back, 
seeing  she  wasn't  going  to  follow,  I 
admiring  the  looks  of  him. 
s  skin  was  weathered  to  the  color  of 
tubby  pipe  he  smoked,  and  his  hair, 
c  the  coonskin  cap  didn't  cover  it, 
burned  to  a  straw  color.  Even  in  his 
linsey  shirt  and  fustian  pants  and 
cowhide  boots  all  gray  with  dust 
tnilitia  had  no  uniforms).  Chance  Fin- 
ooked  to  me  like  a  soldier.    "Pike," 
id,  leaning  his  long-barreled  Ken- 
y  rifle  against  the  barn,  "I  fetched 
something,"    and    untied    a  stone 
let  from  his  blanket  roll, 
was  sure  a  dandy,  that  hatchet,  with 
squirrel   tail  hanging   from   the 
!e,  and  I  pitched  right  in  to  help  un- 
tie and  grain  the  horses, 
len  we  got  in  the  house,  Ma  was  wip- 
tears  on  her  apron  with  one  hand 
I  setting  out  more  victuals  with  the 
iAr,  and  the  old  hewn-plank  table  was 
lit  to  bust  under  the  load  of  water- 
)n  pickle,  chokecherry  jelly,  wild  plum 
and  other  fixings  Pa  and  Sam  Uked. 
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lortii    ia  was  just  coming  down  the  ladder 
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the  loft  where  we  children  slept. 
d  put  on  her  shoes  and  stockings  and 
calico  dress,  the  red  one,  and  looked 
t  pretty.  "See?"  I  said,  holding  up  the 
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IS  del    !het.    "See  what  Chance  brung  me?' 
:ohi    (a  quit  sniffling.   "Brought,"  she  said, 
)f  Ik    1  took  a  good  look  and  her  lips  puck- 
m   I  up  like  she'd  eaten  a  green  persim- 
"The  idea,"  she  sputtered  at  Chance, 
iging  that  heathenish  thing  to  a  young 
Shame  on  you!" 
aw,  Susanna,"  Pa  said,  "that — " 
ush  up,"  Ma  snapped,  "and  get  your 
s  off  that  stool.  Sit  down,  all  of  you, 
,  ire  the  victuals  cool." 
itk  i=C' 

E  SAT  down,  and  Ma  said  grace  all 
over   again,   including   thanks   for 
g  Pa  and  Sam  safe  home  again,  but 
er  a  word  about  Chance  Finley.  When 
'd  finished  she  looked  up  and  straight 
'a.  "You  were  gone  a  spell,"  she  said. 
coir  fa  was  mashing  up  a  yam.   "Yep,"  he 
en  III  oned,  and  set  about  telling  of  the  march 
mill  {Vellow  Banks  on  the  Mississippi,  then 
ickr    to  Rock  River  to  meet  the  regulars, 
Dd  c  i  how  they  trailed  the  Indians  clean  to 
S)  kon's  Ferry  before  the  fighting  began. 
rWhere'd  you  get  your  hurt?"  I  asked 
a. 
_   'Pecatonica,  first  off,"  he  said.  "Clouted 
h  a  tomahawk,  that  one  Chance  fetched 
'k.  Smashed  my  shoulder  and  I  went 
wn  like  a  poled  ox.  Sam,  here,  tangled 
h  the  red  buzzard  but  lacked  the  heft 
1  without  Chance  sashayin'  in  with  his 
1  butt,  we'd  been  goners." 
-"v  'Jiminy!"  I  bust  out,  looking  at  Chance. 
J  5  face  had  gone  red  as  the  wild  plum 
a  and  he  spilled  the  sorghum  sweeten- 
;  he'd  been  pouring  in  his  coffee.   De- 
's  eyes  were  real  prideful  and  I  thought: 
)W  we're  beholden  to  Chance  Finley, 
d  Ma'll  think  better  of  him. 
Sbs  didn't  let  on  he'd  been  mentioned, 
-)   )Ugh,  but  went  at  Pa  again.  "Why,"  she 
;ed,  "didn't  you  come  home,  then,  if 
e  arm  was  useless?" 
Pa  laid  down  his  fork,  and  his  mouth 
1  open.  "Come  home!"  he  roared,  after 
minute.   "Great  snakes,  woman,  I'd  'a' 
the  fightin'  at  Apple  River  and 
sUog's  Grove  and  Bad  Ax!" 
"Well,"   Ma  said,  her  eyes  snapping, 
ou  couldn't  have  been  much  use  to  the 
my,  one-handed  that  way." 
"Ho-ho!"  Chance  horned  in.  "He  lifted 
ber  off'n  a  dead  regular  and  split  In- 
from  hell  to  breakfast." 
lat  put  Ma's  dander  up.  "Chance  Fin- 
she  flared,  "you  shan't  talk  so  at  my 
le." 


Chance  like  to  swallowed  his  Adam's 
apple.  "Excuse  me,  ma'am,"  he  mumbled, 
then  said  no  more,  and  when  dinner  was 
finished,  saddled  his  horse  and  went  on  to 
town. 

THE  next  morning,  in  spite  of  the  heat, 
Ma  had  a  fire  under  the  great  kettle, 
boiling  out  the  clothes  Pa  and  Sam  had 
worn  in  the  war;  and  she  had  Delia  pound- 
ing up  sassafras  leaves  to  make  a  fresh 
poultice  for  Pa's  wound.  Pa  said  the 
chewing  tobacco  he'd  been  using  did  right 
well,  but  Ma  sniffed  and  sent  him  off  to 
cut  pieplant,  about  the  only  thing  he  could 
do  one-handed. 

I'd  kept  the  garden  patch  weeded  and 
the  corn  pretty  well  hoed,  and  Sam  said 
that  come  Monday  he'd  go  at  the  farming 
tooth  and  nail.  First,  though,  he  must 
clean  up  his  and  Pa's  rifles  and  horse  gear 
and  tomorrow,  being  Saturday,  we  should 
go  to  town. 

"No  use,"  Ma  fumed.  "Your  pa  would 
spend  the  summer  fighting  Indians,  so 
there's  no  money.  Not  even  enough  to  pay 
at  the  ferry." 

"Ho!"  Pa  roared,  coming  along  with  the 
pieplant.  "What's  money?  We'll  get 
what  we  need  on  jawbone." 

"We'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  Ma  told 
him.  "I'll  be  beholden  to  no  one.  What 
we  lack,  we'll  go  without  till  it  can  be  paid 
for." 

Pa  sighed  and  stood  looking  at  the 
ground.  I  felt  real  sorry  for  him,  and  Ma, 
too.  Ma  wasn't  mean  by  nature,  just  pep- 
pery; and  at  her  wits'  end  about  Pa's  hurt, 
and  Delia  and  Chance  Finley,  and  about 
how  we  were  to  get  the  things  we  couldn't 
grow  or  make  ourselves,  like  coffee  and 
salt  and  cobbler's  shoes,  and  tobacco  for 
Pa. 

"Well,"  Pa  said,  after  a  bit.  "Let's  go 
anyhow." 

Ma  shook  her  head. 

Deha  was  in  the  doorway.  "Please, 
Ma,"  she  said,  and  there  was  something  in 
her  voice  that  made  even  Sam,  who  had 
no  more  feeling  than  a  bullhide,  look  up 
from  the  gun  he  was  oiling. 

Ma  didn't  answer  and  Delia  stood  star- 
ing down  the  trace  toward  town,  knowing, 
though,  ais  well  as  I  did,  that  Chance  Fin- 
ley wouldn't  come,  for  he  was  a  prideful 
man  and  Ma  had  galled  his  feelings. 

The  silence  was  awful.  There  was  no 
sound  save  for  the  cicadas  singing  in  the 
weeds  and  I  was  glad  when  a  clap  of  thun- 
der broke  the  tightness.  "Shucks,"  Pa 
growled  then,  looking  at  the  clouds  piling 
up  downriver.  "Sam,  this  evening  you  see 
to  the  harness  and  wagon.  We're  going  to 
town  come  morning." 

IT  HAD  poured  rain  all  night  and  when 
we  set  out  the  trace  was  deep  with  black 
mud  steaming  in  the  sun,  and  the  air  filled 
with  buffalo  gnats  which  near  set  the  oxen 
crazy.  Pa  rode  his  horse,  and  Sam  drove 
the  wagon,  me  beside  him.  Behind  us,  on 
an  extra  plank  across  the  sideboards,  were 
Ma  and  Delia  all  starched  and  stiff  in  fresh 
dresses  and  sunbonnets. 

The  places  we  passed  were,  like  ours, 
run-down  and  overgrown  with  sunflowers 
and  plantain,  for  their  menfolks,  too,  had 
been  off  to  the  war;  and  those  less  fore- 
handed than  Pa  had  no  corn  growing. 
"They're  bad,"  Pa  admitted,  seeing  Ma 
eying  them,  "but  nothing  to  the  up-north 
farms  which  those  Indians  worked  over. 
Leastwise,  we  kept  the  war  out  of  these 
parts." 

Sam  straightened  up  real  proud  then, 
but  Ma  didn't  say  yes  or  no;  just  kept  on 
taking  the  jolts  stiff-backed. 

As  we  neared  the  river.  Pa  rode  ahead 
and  talked  to  the  ferryman,  and  when 
we'd  been  boated  across  I  noticed  that  the 
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flap  on  one  of  Pa's  saddlebags  was  un- 
strapped. It  hadn't  been  before,  so  I  knew 
he'd  been  into  it,  probably  to  pay  the  toll 
with  something  in  place  of  money. 

That  made  me  feel  bad  because  Pa 
didn't  have  many  small  things  of  any 
worth  save  his  hunting  knife,  a  double- 
barreled  pistol  that  had  belonged  to  his 
Pa,  and  a  gold  epaulet  he'd  taken  oil  a 
British  officer  who'd  tried  to  saber  him  in 
a  battle  at  Lundy's  Lane  in  1814.  1  didn't 
think  the  ferryman  would  want  the  epau- 
let so  it  must  be  the  knife  or  pistol  Pa  had 
parted  with,  and  I  thought  that  quite  a 
price  to  pay  just  so  Delia  could  see  Chance 
Finley.  Pa  thought  the  world  and  all  of 
Delia,  though;  he  would  have  done  any- 
thing for  her. 

We  turned  out  onto  the  prairie  back  of 
Chance  Finley's  mill.  There  was  grass 
aplenty  for  the  animals  and  we  had  our 
lunch,  too,  so's  to  have  the  rest  of  the  day 
free  for  visiting.  None  of  us  said  any- 
thing, but  as  we  ate,  all  save  Ma  kept  an 
eye  on  the  mill  and  the  cabin  and  lean-to 
beside  it  where  Chance  and  his  horse  lived. 
They  seemed  deserted,  and  like  the  farms 
we'd  passed,  run-down  and  rank  with 
weeds.  It  sort  of  gave  you  the  creeps  and 
I  was  glad  when  Pa  wiped  his  mouth  on  his 
sleeve  and  said,  "Well,  let's  march." 

There  were  more  folks  about  than  you 
could  shake  a  stick  at,  in  and  out  of  the 
blacksmith  shop,  the  gunsmith's,  and  the 
store  and  post  office  which  were  one  and 
the  same.  "Hi,  Abe! '  Pa  hailed,  then  made 
us  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  Lincoln  who  had 
been  with  the  militia.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
from  New  Salem  and  as  stringy  and 
strong-looking  as  a  piece  of  whang  leather. 

I  WAS  right  glad  we'd  met  him,  thinking 
it  would  take  Ma's  mind  off  her  trou- 
bles, but  it  seemed  to  work  the  other  way 
because  as  we  passed  on,  Pa  told  us  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  quite  a  card  and  smart 
as  a  whip,  that  he  was  fixing  to  study  law 
or  something.  Pa  wound  up  by  saying, 
"He'll  get  someplace,  that  lad."  Then  Ma 
uttered  the  first  sound  she'd  made  since 
leaving  home. 

"H'mmm,"  she  sniffed.  "He'll  get  no 
place  till  he  quits  running  off  to  the  wars." 

Not  so  much  what  she  said  as  how, 
made  us  all  look  at  her.  I  guess  being  in 
town  before  all  those  people,  she  was  more 
mindful  than  ever  of  our  frazzled  clothes, 
and  near  to  crying. 

Pa  looked  all  put  out  again.  He  stood 
pulling  his  ear  for  a  minute,  then  stuck  his 
good  hand  inside  his  shirt  where  it  bulged 
with  something  I'd  seen  him  slip  from  his 
saddlebags.  "Wait  a  bit,"  he  said,  and 
went  into  the  store.  We  stood  in  the  shade 
under  the  roof  of  sod-covered  poles  that 
stuck  out  over  the  walk.  It  wasn't  a  walk, 
really;  just  a  part  of  the  road  that  was  dry 
and  tromped  hard  and  free  of  weeds. 

Pa  was  inside  quite  a  spell  and  while  we 
were  waiting.  Chance  Finley  came  splash- 
ing up  the  street  on  his  horse.  I  think  Ma 
was  the  only  Uving  thing  on  this  earth 
Chance  Finley  was  afeared  of  but  regard- 
less of  that,  he  rode  right  up  and  got  off. 
"Howdy,  ma'am,"  he  said  to  her,  then  he 
and  Delia  stood  looking  at  each  other  with 
something  in  their  eyes  I  can't  rightly  put 
a  name  to. 

Sam  didn't  notice,  though.  "Jeepers, 
Chance,"  he  said.  "When  we  left  our  out- 
fit back  of  the  mill,  your  diggin's  looked 
like  you'd  flew  the  coop." 

Chance  grinned  in  a  sickly  way.  "The 
coop,"  he  said,  "has  been  jerked  from  over 
my  head.    I  don't  live  there  any  more." 

Delia  sort  of  sucked  in  her  breath, 
thinking,  I  guess,  like  I  did,  that  Chance 
was  making  ready  to  leave  these  parts. 

"How  come?"  Sam  wanted  to  know. 

"Well,"  Chance  explained,  "I  owed 
Shoake  Swart  a  little  money.  The  note  fell 
due  last  month  and  he's  taken  the  mill — 
lock,  stock  and  barrel." 

"Serves  you  right,-  young  man,"  Ma 
snapped.   "Why  didn't  you  pay  the  man? 
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Why'd   you   borrow   in   the  first  place?" 

"Ma'am,"  Chance  said,  flaring  up  like 
I'd  never  seen  him  face  Ma  before.  "When 
the  militia  was  called,  my  old  duds  needed 
replacing  and  I  lacked  gunpowder  and 
other  needfuls.  I  borrowed  that  money 
so's  I  could  go  and  do  a  job  of  fighting  like 
was  expected  of  me.  That  piece  of  work 
took  longer  than  I  figured  on  so  I  wasn't 
here  to  pay,  nor  could  I  have  paid  it  now 
or  next  year,  it  looks  like,  what  with  nigh 
all  the  farmers  save  Shoake  Swart  having 
gone  to  the  war  and  a  mortal  small  grain 
harvest  to  grind.  The  mill's  gone  and 
that's  that." 

For  once  Ma  was  struck  dumb  and 
hadn't  got  her  breath  to  answer  when  Pa 
bust  out  of  the  store,  so  excited  he  didn't 
notice  Chance.  Pa  had  a  pound  of  tea, 
and  a  length  of  loose  calico  spilling  out 
over  his  arm.  "Here,  Susanna,"  he  said. 
"Here,  kids,"  and  handed  me  his  hat  filled 
with  licorice  and  horehound. 

"Conrad  Grilfen!"  Ma  snapped.  "I  told 
you — " 

"They're  paid  for,"  Pa  cut  in.  "Enjoy 
'em." 

"Paid  for  with  what?"  Ma  demanded. 


door,  waiting  on  his  ma  and  staring  at 
Delta. 

"My  stars  and  body,"  Mrs.  Swart  went 
on,  still  eying  Mas  dress  and  broken 
shoes,  "limes  are  hard,  aren't  they?  I'm 
glad  my  menfolks  had  more  gumption 
than  to  fool  away  the  summer  chasing  In- 
dians." 

MA'S  little  old  hawk  nose  went  up  and 
her  eyes  fairly  shot  fire  but  she 
didn't  get  a  chance  to  have  her  say  for  it 
was  right  there  that  Delia  took  holt. 

"Mrs.  Swart,"  she  said,  "these  men  who 
fooled  away  the  summer  chasing  Indians, 
as  you  say,  are  soldier  men  and  we're 
proud  of  them.  My  father  is  one,  my 
brother  Sam  is  one,  and  Mr.  Chance  Fin- 
ley is  one.  To  them  and  the  rest  we're  be- 
holden for  our  homes  and  scalps,  and  it's 
unseemly  for  the  likes  of  you  Swarts  to 
belittle  them  or  theirs." 

Mrs.  Swart  was  back  on  her  heels,  her 
mouth  hanging  open.  Ma  would  have  let 
fly  then  but  Delia  beat  her  to  it  again.  "If 
I  ever  had  a  son,"  she  said,  jerking  her 
head  toward  Gabe,  "who  turned  out  to  be 
a  white-livered  ninny  like — " 
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"Alfred,  the  navigator  is  too  busy  to  figure  out  how 
long  it  will  be  before  you  can  pull  the  whistle  again" 


"Pa's  knife  or  Grandpa's  pistol,"  I  said, 
feeling  all  choked  up. 

iMa  was  sure  flabbergasted  then,  know- 
ing what  store  Pa  set  by  those  things.  She 
just  stood  there,  winking  fast  and  her  lips 
trembling,  and  I  think  would  have  bust 
out  crying  save  for  the  Swart  outfit  com- 
ing up. 

Old  Man  Swart  was  driving  a  span  of 
slick-looking  mules  hitched  to  a  red- 
wheeled  wagon,  by  far  the  finest  layout 
I'd  ever  seen,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Swart  and 
Gabe  were  dressed  fit  to  kill.  Gabe, 
hopping  down  to  help  his  ma,  winked 
at  Delia  and  I  thought  Chance  might 
smack  him. 

MRS.  SWART,  a  big  fat  woman  with 
wide  mouth  and  popped  eyes  like  a 
frog,  was  pranked  out  in  a  rustly  plum- 
colored  outfit  and  bonnet  that  made  Ma's 
duds  look  like  two  bits.  "How  do,  Mrs. 
Griffen?"  she  said,  eying  Ma  up  and  down 
and  paying  the  rest  of  us  no  heed. 

"Good  day  to  you,"  Ma  answered, 
sounding  a  little  warlike. 

Old  Man  Swart  had  driven  off  to  tie  the 
team,  and  Gabe  stood  with  one  copper- 
toed  boot  on  the  log  sill  of  the  store's  open 


She  didn't  get  any  further  for  (and  I 
could  hardly  believe  my  eyes)  Gabe 
stepped  out  of  the  doorway  and  slapped 
her  right  across  the  mouth. 

Quicker'n  greased  lightning  Chance 
loosed  a  roar,  took  Gabe  by  the  chest  of 
his  fancy  shirt,  swung  him  into  the  clear 
and  fetched  a  haymaker  that  knocked  the 
big  dude  slap-dab  into  Washington  Street. 

Mrs.  Swart  screeched  like  a  wildcat,  and 
a  chunk  of  horehound  slipped  down  my 
windpipe  and  I  choked,  but  through  the 
tears  I  saw  Old  Man  Swart  bob  up  and 
swipe  at  Chance  with  the  butt  end  of  his 
whip.  Pa  swung  his  good  arm  and  chpped 
Swart  on  the  ear.  Being  off  balance, 
though,  when  he  made  the  swing,  he 
hadn't  hit  hard  enough,  and  Swart  only 
staggered  a  little,  then  turned  on  Pa. 

Sam  had  been  dancing  around,  looking 
for  an  opening,  so  he  belted  old  Swart 
clean  over  Gabe  who  was  just  picking 
himself  out  of  the  mud. 

It  was  over  quicker'n  scat  and  I  looked 
at  Ma  to  see  if  she  was  going  to  tongue- 
lash  Pa  and  Sam  for  fighting,  but  her  eyes 
were  snapping  and  her  cheeks  all  pink. 
She  looked  almost  young  and  pretty,  like 
Delia. 


iO 


By  that  time  folks  had  boiled  out  I 
store  and  from  up  and  down  the 
and  old  Linus  Whiteford,  a  in;ijor 
militia,  stepped  right  into  the  midi^ 
things.   "What's  this?"  he  roared.       ^  ' 

"Major,"  Delia  spoke  up.  '^ 
Swarts  got  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear 
they  tackled  us  Griffens.  They  inl 
Ma,  belittled  the  menfolks  and  slappi 
face,  and  we  just  naturally  look  them 
like  a  busted  watch." 

"They're    mad,"    Mrs.    Swart 
"the  whole  kit'n  caboodle  of 
w-ause  Mr.  Swart  got  the  mill  for 

"The  mill?"  Pa  cried.  "Chance 
mill?" 

"It  was  his  mill.    We  got  it  1 
square  in  a  business  deal  because 

"They  got  it,"  Delia  cut  in, 
got  their  farm,  by  taking  advam 
soldier  man.   Chance — "   She  went 
tell  how  he'd  lost  his  property  and  I 
hear  a  growling  among  the  men.   I 
like  far-oft  thunder. 

"Swart,"  Tom  Arnold  said,  shiftii 
quid,  "you  may  be  the  rightful  ow 
that  shebang  now,  but  she'll  fall  to 
before  ary  of  us  bring  grist  to  be  gri 
There'll  be  little  corn  this  year,  but 
there  is  and  when  there's  more,  well] 
it  clean  to  Knoxville  for  milling." 

"You  bet!"  two,  three  others  ti 
out.  "Better  turn  it  back  to  Finley,  Svl 

The  Old  Man,  standing  out  there] 
muck  all  over  his  worsted  pants, 
to  be  tied.    "I  won't  do  it!"  he  ba! 
shaking  his  whip.  "I  got  it  legal!" 

"Mebbe  so,  mebbe  not."  I  tumet 
there  was  Mr.  Lincoln  again.  "Ho\ 
are  you,  Finley?"  he  asked. 

"Rising     twenty-one,"     Chance 
proud  as  a  turkey  gobbler. 

"Then,"  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  fixing  hi 
eyes  on  old  Swart,  "You  were  doing 
ness  with  a  minor.  The  note  you 
wasn't  legal." 

CHANCE,    just    learning    he'd 
something  wrong,   looked   surp 
and  worried  as  a  pup  with  its  first  po. 

Old  Swart  stamped  his  foot,  spla: 
more  mud  on  Gabe  who  was  sticking 
and  holding  his  jaw.  "Then,"  old  } 
hollered,  "he  got  that  fifty  dollars  i 
false  pretenses.  I'll  make  trouble  if  I  > 
get  it  back." 

"He's  got  to  be  paid,"  Ma  said,  be 
stickler  for  right  and  fairness. 

Pa  started  puffing  his  ear  again 
ain't  got  the  money.  Chance?"  he  a 
hopelesslike. 

"No,"  Chance  said,  and  everybody 
of  groaned. 

"You  have  so!"  It  was  Delia  agaii 
of  a  sudden  like  a  woman  grown.  "1 
are  those  hickory  sticks  you  felled 
winter.  How  much — "  She  swung 
eyes  around  the  crowd.  "What's  the  w 
of  a  hickory  stick  forty  feet  long  a' 
good  sixteen  inches  through?" 

"Two  dollars  where  she  lays," 
Drennan  said. 

Delia  turned  to  Old  Man  Swart.  'T 
are  thirty  of  them,"  she  told  him.  "Sta 
above  high-water  line  opposite  Pa's  p 
Twenty-five  are  yours  whenever  you 
to  drag  them  off.  Take  one  more  fo  n^ 
terest."  | 

Swarfs  little  pig  eyes  were  red    tki 
mad.  "I  don't  want  no  hickory  sticks; 

"You'll  take  "em.  Swart,  and  foi 
hold  your  peace,"  Major  Whiteford 

"Shucks,  Delia,"  Chance  grumbled 
felled  them  logs  to  build  us  a  house." 

"Fiddlesticks!"  Delia  sounded  fo 
the  world  like  Ma.  "You  can  cut  mort 
winter.  Meantime,  we'll  make  out 
that  cabin  you  have.  There  may  be 
grist  to  grind  this  year  but  there's  nic 
the  woods  and  fish  in  the  river,  and  cc 
the  cold  there'll  be  pelts  to  barter.  \ 
make  out." 

Ma  never  said  a  word.  Delia  had 
soldier  man. 

The  End 
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"Your  husband  has  been  telling  me 
all  about  his  wonderful  Sir  Walter  Raleigh" 

YOU'D  BE  SURPRISED  how  much  more  enjoyment  can  be  had  from 
a  pipe  tliat's  cleaned  regularly  and  loaded  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Choice 
Kentucky  hurleys,  blended  for  extra  mildness,  give  this  mixture  an  aroma 
all  its  own— mellow  and  fragrant  right  down  to  the  last  puff.  Try  "llu 
quality  pipe  tobacco  of  America." 
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Smokes  as  sweet  as  it  smells 
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I  The  medicated  smoke  of  Dr. 
|R.  Schiffmann's  ASTHMADOR 
1  aids   in   reducing  the  severity 
(of  asthmatic  paroxysms  — helps 
you    breathe    more    easily. 
ASTHMADOR  is  economical, 
dependably  uniform  — its  qual- 
ity insured  through  rigid  lab- 
oratory   control.     Try   ASTH- 
MADOR in  powder,  cigarette 
or  pipe  mixture  form.    At  all 
drug  stores  — or  write  today  for 
a  free  sample. 

R.  SCHIFFMANN   CO. 

lOS  ANGEtES,  CAL.,  DEPT.  P-17 
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HOOD  RUBBER  HEELS  ARE 
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Cracks  7^ 

Get  quick  relief  with  a  soothing,  in- 
visible film  of  Fleet's  Chap  Stick. 
Gently  medicated,  it  soothes  the  smart- 
ing—helps heal  blisters  and  cracked 
skin.  Only  a  medicated  stick  gives  this 
quick  relief.  Be  sure  it's  Fleet's  to  get 
the  one  and  only  Chap  Stick.  25^  at 
drug  stores  everywhere.  Chap  Stick  Co., 
Lynchburg,  Va. 
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On  duty  with  U.S.  Forces 
from  Alaska  (40°  below) 
to  Africa  (140°  above) 
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No  Need  To 
Suffer  Now! 
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SchoH's  4->N_«V 


T:Sen-.polnf.y.n9 

cornt 
3.  prevent.    «orn. 
4.Ea.esti9Mshoe*_ 


BE  ACTIVE  and  foot- 
happy!  Dr.  SchoU's 
Zinc-pads  relieve  your 
misery  from  corns  and  gently  remove  them — while 
you  are  on  the  "go".  Instantly  stop  nagging  shoe 
friction;  lift  painful  pressure. 

NOTE:  When  corns  have  formed,  use  the  separate 
Medications  supplied  for  removing  them.  The  pads 
alone  will  give  you  immediate  relief  and  prevent 
sore  toes,  corns,  blisters  from  new  or  tight  shoes — 
another  advantage  of  Dr.  SchoH's  Zino-pads  over 
caustic  liquids  and  plasters.  At  Drug,  Shoe,  Dept. 
Stores  and  Toilet  Goods  Counters.  Cost  but  a  trine. 
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Here  Comes  Gabriel 

Continued  from  page  11 
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Rusty  Fugate  answered,  "I  ain't  thinkin'. 
Lieutenant.  What's  the  use  when  orders 
read  like  that?  When  do  we  roir.>" 

Wisdom  grinned  and  said,  "Right  now. 
Yotir  tank  is  to  follow  directly  behind 
mine." 

1  ive  mintites  later.  Wisdom's  tank. 
Hades,  backed  out  of  the  wadi  and  rum- 
bled along  the  road.  vSo  they  thundered 
along  in  (it'th  (high)  gear.  Rusty  with  his 
red  head  poking  out  of  the  turret  like  a 
curious  turtle's.  Presently  Slim's  head 
popped  up.  A  few  miles  along  the  road, 
the  usual  problem  offered. 

rhe  road  branched,  and  it  was  not  in- 
dicated on  the  map.  The  better  road 
curved  to  the  right;  what  seemed  only  a 
camel-caravan  trail  went  to  the  left.  Wis- 
dom didn't  think  he  had  gone  far  enough 
yet  to  turn  off,  so  they  stuck  to  the  main 
road  and  turned  right. 

Rusty  pointed  Jo  the  road  where  there 
were  tank  tracks  not  made  by  Wisdom's 
Hades.  "Get  back  on  that  gun,  Slim,"  he 
cried.  "Them's  twenty-seven-inch  tank 
treads — and  that's  a  big  Jerry  Mark  VI." 

The  Mark  VI  is  the  German  56-ton  tank 
that  mounts  a  deadly  88-mm.  cannon  and 
is  an  unpleasant  vehicle  to  encounter. 

Slim's  head  vanished.  He  yelled  to  Zu- 
mer,  "Is  the  safety  on?"  He  meant  the 
safety  that  prevents  the  75-mm.  cannon 
from  being  fired  accidentally. 

"No,"  said  Zumer,  "she's  off." 

SHm  curled  himself  around  the  gun's 
breech  and  peered  out  of  the  sight.  The 
tank's  turret  is  made  to  be  turned  either 
b^  power  or  by  hand  manipulation,  called 
"manual."  The  turret  mechanism  was  in 
manual. 

By  the  time  all  this  was  checked,  Wis- 
dom's Hades  was  just  making  a  sharp  turn 
around  the  base  of  a  rocky  hill.  At  the 
proper  interval,  Gabriel  followed.  At 
that  instant,  there  was  a  flash  two  hun- 
dred yards  ahead  and  the  unforgettable 
whining  crack  of  an  88  shell.  The  Ger- 
man gun  had  gone  into  action  with  the 
swift  precision  that  makes  the  88  so  re- 
spected. 

Three  more  shells  came  smoking  at 
Hades.  A  fourth  shell  hit  the  tank  on 
the  front  left  sprocket,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  Hades. 

Wisdom  boiled  out  of  the  turret,  with 
his  gunner  and  loader  after  him.  The 
driver  and  assistant  driver  got  out  of  an- 
other hatch  and  they  dived  for  the  ditch. 

There  had  been  a  time  not  so  long  ago 
when  the  sudden  attack  would  have 
numbed  Gabriel's  crew,  made  them  lose 
precious  seconds.   But  not  now. 

In  the  Line  of  Fire 

Bluegrass  saw  the  88  muzzle  start  to  turn 
to  knock  out  Gabriel.  He  saw  the  heads 
of  the  German  infantrymen  bob  up,  saw 
machine  guns  appear  to  kill  Wisdom's 
crew.  Gabriel  was  wide  open.  Slim  was 
cursing  like  mad  because  the^afety  was  on 
the  75  after  all,  and  the  turning  mechanism 
was  in  manual,  and  he  had  to  bring  the  gun 
to  bear  by  hand. 

Fugate  yelled,  "Bluegrass,  turn!" 

But  it  was  an  unnecessary  order.  Alvey 
had  made  a  90-degree  turn  with  Gabriel. 
She  leaped  a  six-foot  ditch,  angled  off 
from  the  enemy  88.  Now  Alvey  turned 
toward  the  German  gun  to  cut  down  his 
silhouette  and  began  backing  slowly  so  as 
not  to  let  the  Germans  get  the  direct 
range.  At  a  distance  of  only  two  hundred 
yards — which  was  where  the  88  was — this 
seemed  highly  unnecessary,  and  Shm 
Davis  was  profane  about  it. 

"Hold  her!  Hold  her,  Bluegrass!"  he 
yelled.  "I  got  to  shoot!" 

The  90-degree  turn  had  thrown  the  75 
way  off  the  target,  and  Slim's  hand  was  a 
white  blur  as  he  spun  the  wheel  and  swung 


the  gun.   It  seemed  like  centuries 
the  75  was  on  the  target. 

Rusty  was  shouting,  "Fire,  Slim, 
it!   Shoot  that  thing!" 

The  backing  up  called  for  sight-rcai 
mcnt,  hut  Slim  was  magnificent.  The 
mans  were  still  trying  to  get  on  the 
when  Slim  fired. 

The  75  slammed. 

"Count  your  men,  Adolf!"  shouted 
footed  Slim  joyously. 

Rat-tcit-tul-tal-tal!  The  coaxial  mad 
gtin  sprayed  the  Gentian  infantry. 

The  first  high  explosive  hit  the  tai 
hind  the  88  and  blasted  with  black  sm 

Slim  again  let  go.    Wham!   Ral-tm 
tat! 

"Count  'em  again,  Adolf!"  Slim 
in  glee. 

The  right  side  of  the  enemy  gun 
smashed  to  pieces.    The  crew  vanis 
The  amazed  German  infantry — this 
five  miles  behind  the  enemy  lines — lea] 
up  and  took  off  down  the  road  in  a 
Slim  kept  going. 

Pasting  the  Retreaters 


He  blasted  the  gun  position  with 
75,  and  pasted  the  retreating  infantry 
his  machine  gun.   Tanny  got  into 
with  his  machine  gun. 

Fugate,  watching  above,  saw  that 
88  had  been  smashed  into  junk.  The 
man   infantry  by  now   was  well  on 
way  to  Tunis. 

"Hold  up.  Slim!"  Fugate  yelled, 
gun's  knocked  out." 

Slim  cried,  "Tanny,  git  me  the  hi 
plosive  or  I'll  wrap  an  AP  (armor-pii  • 
ing)  around  your  skull." 

Before  Fugate  could  get  inside  and  hi 
his  arm.  Slim  had  got  off  twelve  roaj 
and  two  belts  of  machine-gun  slugs. 

"A  stupid  waste  of  good  ammunitii 
raged  Rusty  Fugate.    "Look  here,  SI 
when  I  say  'Stop'  after  this,  you  beu 
stop." 

The  whole  battle  had  lasted  thirty-( ; 
seconds!  The  stunned  Germans  had  ne  ■ 
encountered  such  speed  as  this,  such  ac] 
racy.  And  Fugate's  Gabriel  returned  wi 
as  Rusty  put  it,  "our  morale  plenty  hig 

Their  big  source  of  amusement  wa; 
radio  call  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ha 
Gardiner.  He  had  been  paging  Wisdti 
and,  getting  no  reply,  had  surmised  son 
thing  was  wrong.  So  now  he  sent  a  m 
sage:  "I  know  you  can't  call  me,  but  y 
can  hear  me.  I  know  you  will  go  on  w 
your  mission  and  find  the  enemy.  A 
you  will  bivouac  where  you  are  and  f" 
low  orders." 

Rusty  laughed  and  shouted,  "Coloi 
there  ain't  a  German  in  that  whole  valli 
We  done  captured  it." 

WTiich  later  proved  to  be  the  truth. 

The  second  time  that  the  Germans 
into  Gabriel  and  her  crew  was  in  the  ugl 
scrap  before  Sbei'tla.  The  Germans  hsl 
come  out  of  Faid  Pass  and  attacked  wi. 
the  intention  of  capturing  Tebessa.  Tl 
had  come  sixty  miles  on  the  way  and  thi 
had  to  be  stopped,  to  save  a  humiliatii 
smear  on  the  shield  of  American  fighti 
men. 

When  some  of  the  armor  of  the 
Combat  Command  got  cut  up  and  had 
retreat,  Gabriel  and  her  crew  came  doW 
from  Maknassy,  went  out  on  the  left  flanl 
to  cover  the  retreat  and  slow  up  the  Ge: 
mans.  She  was  the  farthest  tank  on  th 
left  flank. 

The  lads  didn't  like  to  be  there.    G 
briel's  engine  had  been   acting  up;   sh| 
needed  a  new  one,  but  they  hadn't  hi 
time  to  get  it.   Marylou  was  inside  at  th| 
moment.    Sitting  down  front,  the  youni 
sters    were    munching    on    sardine?    a 
crackers.  They  talked  about  the  tank's  ei 
gine  and  hoped  it  wouldn't  stop  on  thei 
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Ten  Rusty  up  in  the  turret  saw  dust 
mas.   Then  he  saw  tanks — tanks  with 
five 'Ogey- wheels. 
'  Tries — Mark  IVs.  Tune  in  company 
ency." 

called   Captain    George   Johnson, 
ler  of  B  Company  and  reported  that 
were  twenty  tanks  now   in   sight, 
coming,    and    three    had    already 
d  oiT  to  the  left  to  go  around  Gabriel, 
ermans  had  spotted  the  position  and 
going  to  flank  it. 
/hen  do  I  fire,  sir?"  said  Rusty, 
ait'll  they  get  even  with  you,"  said 
son's  voice.  "Then  pour  it  on." 
isty  acknowledged  the  order.     Slim 
is  long  body  out  of  the  turret,  watch- 
nd  listening. 

three   German   tanks   were    now 
y  parallel  on  the  left, 
thousand  yards,"  said  Slim  thought- 
for  he  prides  himself  on  judging 
:t  distances. 
ee  thousand,"  said  Rusty, 
at  ain't  no  three  thousand — " 
said  three  thousand  yards,"  Rusty 
ed,  "and  you  better  get  in  there  and 
it  out." 

t  ain't  three  thousand,"  said  Slim, 
e  spun  his  crank,  got  his  sight  on  the 
tank.    Wham!    The  resultant  black 
osion  was  way  beyond  the  German 
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3n«i    ('ou  see?"  yelled  Slim,  excited  and  in- 
ifatiBant.   "It  was  way  over!" 

was,  indeed — so   far  over  that  the 

■nans,  not  seeing  the  tank  or  hearing 
iwili    ixplosion,  waddled  on  their  way. 

im  was  frantic  with  excitement;  if  this 

et  got  away — 

)kay,  a  thousand,"  said  Rusty  sheep- 


im  said,  "That's  more  like  it." 
stantly  following  the  slam  of  the  gun, 
inding  white  flash  burst  over  the  lead- 
German  tank. 
Count  off,  Adolf!"  shouted  Slim.   He 

»en   i  again  and  the  second  tank   disap- 

lijji    red  in  flames. 

mn  Send  up  them  APs  or  I'll  bust  you  one, 

ere,    iny,"  called  Slim. 

on  I    "he  third  enemy  tank  was  now  backing 
tily  off,  and  Slim's  gun  was  tracking. 

Ihim     fired  again.    A  third  blinding  flash. 

laJi    s  was  stupendous.    Three   tanks   de- 

oclij  )yed  in  three  shots.    Fugate  tuned  in 

neiji  ipany  frequency  and  yelled  to  John- 

Iviii   ,  whom  he  calls  "the  old  man." 

Adding  Up  the  Score 

"What's  your  score,  Captain?"  The 
ion  against  thirty-seven  other  tanks 
s  just  beginning.  Fugate  said  gleefully, 
^e  got  three,  sir."  Then,  as  he  saw  the 
d  tank  crawl  painfully  rearward,  he 
led  disgustedly,  "As  you  were!  Only 
a,  sir.  One  is  getting  away."  He  forgot 
turn  off  company  frequency  and  yelled 
Slim,  "Are  you  gonna  make  a  liar  out 
me  now?" 

Ill,  cBig  Slim  continued  firing,  and  smoke 
ij^i  plosions  burst  around  the  enemy  tank; 
,£(  ;re  was  another  blinding  flash,  but  the 
„s  ik  flopped  into  a  wadi.  To  this  day, 
J I  isty  Fugate  doesn't  let  Gabriel  claim  it 
I  a  tank  destroyed. 
di  Then  it  came. 

Iijl  Fugate  heard  a  whistle,  a  scream,  and 
gll  ucked"  into  the  turret  top.  "It's  a  hit!" 
From  Gabriel's  stern  came  a  blinding 
j\  sh.  Shell  fragments  whined.  Rusty 
,jij  ised  his  head  and  groaned — still  for- 
iif  tting  he  was  on  broadcast  frequency 
jj  stead  of  interphone. 
(jl  "There  goes  home  and  Mother,"  he 
^id. 

The  enemy  shell  had  just  missed  a  di- 
et hit,  and  blast  and  shrapnel  had  de- 
■oyed  every  vestige  of  clothing,  blankets 
id  their  other  possessions. 
Gabriel  was  out  here  all  alone;  the  or- 
rs  were  to  retreat  slowly. 
"Well,  Bluegrass,"  said  Fugate,  "let's 
t  out  of  here." 


They  backed  around  out  of  the  wadi 
and  went  into  blasting  death.  The  Ger- 
mans had  somehow  got  some  88-mm.  guns 
behind  this  advanced  position  where  Ga- 
briel was.  Now  she  had  to  cross  a  slight 
rise  of  ground,  be  silhouetted  on  the  sky- 
line. The  88s  opened  up.  Gabriel,  being 
the  last  tank  covering  the  withdrawal,  was 
far  behind.  So  the  yoimg  crew  saw  what 
was  happening  to  the  other  tanks. 

Sergeant  W's  tank  was  hit  by  an  88  and 
flamed.  Rusty  saw  the  gun  flash  by  a  white 
Arab  hut.  Sergeant  B,  backing  to  pick  up 
the  men  from  Sergeant  W's  flamer,  was  hit 
in  the  treads. 

"Slim,  do  me  a  job  on  that  88,"  yelled 
Rusty. 

Slim  did.  Alvey  began  to  sing.  Zumer 
was  feeding  in  shells  as  fast  as  Tanny 
threw  them  up  from  the  front.  Four  other 
tanks  found  the  target.  The  88  ceased  to 
fire. 

But  as  the  battalion  went  on  the  sky- 
line, another  gun  opened  up.  Slim  swore. 
All  the  time,  Gabriel  was  mounting  the 
rise  to  endure  her  own  ordeal.  The  hid- 
den 88  let  go  again. 

Then  Gabriel's  engine  gave  a  snort,  a 
cough — and  stopped. 

Gabriel's  Last  Gasp 

Frantically  Alvey  pulled  everything  in 
the  controls,  pressed  the  starter.  Rusty 
grabbed  his  cigarettes.  Slim  swung  from 
his  gunsight  and  picked  up  Marylou. 

"Get  your  cigarettes,  Alvey,  and  let's 
touch  a  match  to  her,"  cried  Fugate.  "This 
is  no  place  to  dally." 

They  went  up  and  out  of  the  turret.  Al- 
vey came  last.  Just  as  he  emerged,  his 
posterior  cocked  skyward  as  he  brought 
out  a  leg,  an  88  shell  passed  so  close  above 
him  that  it  sucked  his  clothing  after  it. 

"Wow!"  he  yelled  instinctively.  "Lil, 
here's  my  heart,  'cause  Jerry's  done  got 
my  tail." 

He  dropped  back  through  the  turret, 
called  to  Fugate,  "Lemme  give  her  one 
more  try,  Rusty." 

A  rich  mixture  brought  a  few  coughs 
out  of  Gabriel  and  she  rolled  up  the  hill 
in  first  speed.  Shells  whizzed  in  front  of 
her,  behind  her,  over  her.  A  47-mm.  shell 
from  a  close  position  went  through  the 
rear  sprocket  and  only  took  away  a  little 
steel;  20-mm.  shells  glanced  oft',  and  pin- 
wheels  of  tracer  tails  danced  above  her 
turret. 

But  Gabriel  got  through,  found  cover, 
and  then  crawled  painfully  to  an  olive 
grove  in  the  rear.  Here  the  engine  just 
gasped  and  quit,  and  nothing  could  get  it 
started. 

"A  lucky  tank!"  said  Rusty  and  went 
out  to  find  a  wrecker. 

This  was  a  huge  platform  trailer  on 
which  the  tank  was  pushed.  The  crew  got 
inside,  for  it  was  now  dark.  The  ride  was 
almost — but  not  quite — pure  joy.  After 
clanking  tank  roughness,  this  trip  on 
a  multiwheeled  trailer  was  like  riding  in  a 
rubber-tired  hack.  The  men  had  been 
twenty  hours  up.  They  talked  about  how 
lucky  they  were,  and  how  lucky  Gabriel 
was,  and  what  hot  shooting  Slim  had  done. 

At  the  third  echelon  maintenance, 
where  they  drew  a  new  engine  for  Gabriel, 
the  order  came  through:  "Sit  in  that  en- 
gine. You're  due  back  for  the  battle  at 
Kasserine  Pass." 

"Up  and  at  'em!  Here  comes  Gabriel!" 
sighed  Slim.  "Boy,  we  gotfa  really  knock 
hell  out  of  them  once  and  for  all.  And 
come  that  time.  Rusty,  and  we  parade  on 
Fifth  Avenue  in  Gabriel,  I'll  buy  you  a 
new  gold  tooth." 

Rusty  Fugate  patted  Gabriel's  battered 
flank.  "Don't  think  you  ain't  gonna  buy 
it,  either.  Slim,"  he  rejoined  softly. 

They  all  laughed,  because  they  knew 
now  how  war  was  and  they  took  it  with 
boyish  humor,  and  you  can't  beat  kids  like 
that — not  with  military  machines. 
The  End 
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Le^ris  is  No  Traitor 


IT  BECOMES  more  and  more  popular  to  call 
John  L.  Lewis  a  traitor  and  suchlike,  because  of 
his  coal-strike  machinations  while  the  country  is 
at  war.  For  our  part,  we  don't  care  for  Lewis'  man- 
ners, mannerisms,  purple  prose,  tactics,  or  anything 
else  about  him  except  those  eyebrows.  But  neither 
do  we  think  Lewis  a  traitor. 

We  think  he  is  a  logical  product  of  muddle- 
headed  thinking  and  acting  about  labor-capital  re- 
lations in  the  United  States  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Lewis  is  the  child,  you  might  say,  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act — legitimate  child  at  that. 

In  passing  the  NLRA,  Congress  failed  to 
give  labor  responsibilities  conmicnsurale  with  its 
newly-won  powers.  As  a  result,  the  scales  were 
loaded  in  favor  of  organized  labor  and  labor  lead- 
ers, and  against  the  employer  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. While  union  organizers  were  given  every 
conceivable  leeway  to  organize  all  industries,  em- 
ployers were  gagged  as  regards  expressing  to  em- 
ployees their  private  and  honest  opinions  of  labor 
unions.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  ad- 
ministered the  act  with  consistent  disregard  for  any 
interests  other  than  those  of  organized  labor. 

The  Supreme  Court  followed  this  lead  in  a  series 


of  decisions  that  ignored  the  public  interest  and  left 
the  door  open  for  widespread  abuses.  Most  notori- 
ous of  these  was  the  still  unreversed  ruling  under 
which  extortion  and  violence  may  be  practiced  by 
members  of  a  truck  drivers'  union  against  interstate 
truck  operators. 

When  the  war  came  along,  the  War  Labor  Board 
was  set  up,  but  nobody  has  ever,  up  to  this  writing, 
found  out  exactly  what  its  powers  are.  This  is  be- 
cause it  is  an  appointive  body,  not  a  statutory  one, 
and  its  powers  have  not  been  defined. 

All  this  has  given  aid  and  encouragement  to 
ambitious  persons  like  John  L.  Lewis.  American 
public  opinion  has  been  divided,  weak,  indecisive  on 
this  trend  toward  conferring  on  labor  leaders  more 
powers  and  rights  than  are  good  for  them  or  the 
workers  they  lead.  The  people  could  have  halted  the 
trend,  but  they  didn't. 

So  let's  have  done  with  calling  Lewis  a  traitor  be- 
cause, now  that  we  are  in  a  war  and  badly  need  the 
commodity  whose  production  he  controls  through 
his  United  Mine  Workers,  he  wraps  a  knobby  thumb 
and  forefinger  around  the  national  windpipe  from 
time  to  time  and  squeezes  none  too  gently.  We.  the 
people,  let  things  go  to  a  point  where  Lewis  had  the 
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legal  right  and  power  to  do  just  that.   Wc.  far 
than  Lewis,  are  to  blame  for  his  dangerous  anln. 

The  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  insist  that  the 
Labor  Board  be  turned  into  a  real  war  labor  bi\ 
with    legally   defined    powers   and   Congrcssi 
granted  authority  to  summon  witnesses,  take 
mony.  and  make  decisions  which  can  be  cnfi 
with  jail  sentences  or  fines  or  both.   As  long  a 
War  Labor  Board  remains  just  a  phantom,  wc  in 
not  justly  complain  when  Lewis  or  any  other  I  rjr 
leader  snaps  his  lingers  in  its  face  and  gives  ii » 
Bronx  cheer. 

In  which  coimection.  we  reprint  a  recent  Lor  w 
news  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times: 

Some  330  Lancashire  mine  workers  who  hek 
illegal  strike  last  month  promised  today  that  they  v. 
make  up  the  coal  production  lost  diirmg  the  five 
they  had  refused  to  go  to  work.  On  the  strength  oi 
promise,  summonses  issued  against  them  by  the  ' 
istry  of  Labor  were  dismissed  at  Reedley  today. 
had  left  work  as  a  result  of  grievances  over  week 
overtime  pay.    .Submitting  guilty  pleas  for  iheitl, 
representative  said  they  later  realized  they  had  mai 
big  mistake. 


Politics  and  the  OP^ 

A  MAN  named  Russell  H.  Potter  resigned 
■^  ^  other  day  as  acting  director  of  the  Office  of  Pi 
Administration  in  the  New  York  district.  In  thnli 
ing  up  the  job.  Mr.  Potter  wrote  an  explosive  lettel 
resignation  which  should  have  nation-wide  public! 

He  quit.  Potter  said,  because  politicians  were(| 
tating  the  appointments  to  important  OPA  jobs, 
went  into  detail  to  back  up  this  charge — detail 
ing  to  show  that  deserving  Democrats  had  the  ins| 
track  for  these  jobs  in  the  New  York  district, 
that  Democratic  bosses  and  one  U.  S.  Senator  (Janl 
M.  Meade.  N.  Y.)  were  being  more  than  zealousi 
see  that  only  the  "right"  people  were  picked. 

This  is  the  thing  which  Leon  Henderson  strd 
to  head  ofl  when  he  was  running  the  OPA.  and  wf| 
he  never  succeeded  fully,  he  did  irritate  the 
brokers  in  Congress  and  the  politicians  into  sett 
out  to  get  him.  This  is  also  the  thing  of  all  til 
connected  with  the  OPA  against  which  Amer 
public  opinion  had  better  be  on  its  guard. 

Suppo.se  the  politicians  get  control  of  the  OF 
or  of  any  rationing  and  price-fixing  agency  that  iii| 
succeed  OPA.    In  that  event,  your  political  leanii 
will  have  more  and  more  to  do  with  whether  yl 
get  a  square  deal  from  your  ration  board.    If  yl 
think  and  talk  as  the  politicians  running  your  rati| 
board  believe  you  should,  and  especially  if  you 
as  they  believe  you  should,  you'll  do  all  right  in; 
ting  gasoline,  tires,  food.  etc.   If  not — not. 

This  business  of  doling  out  scarce  goods  to  al 
of  people  in  wartime  is  such  a  delicate  and  difficil 
job.  and  calls  for  so  much  innate  fairness,  couragi 
human  understanding  and  horse  sense,  that  noil 
but  the  highest  grade  citizens  in  each  commuofl 
should  be  entrusted  with  it.  Politics  should  be  ruk| 
pitilessly  out  of  the  whole  setup. 

It's  at  least  bearable,  and  probably  inevitable 
a  democracy,  that  politicians  should  have  control  > 
such  things  as  government  contracts,  real-estate  al 
sessments,  appointments  to  dogcatcherships  or  maf 
istracies,  and  so  on.  But  the  ration  boards  affect  al 
of  us  where  we  live.  We'll  let  the  politicians  fasttj 
their  hooks  in  them  at  our  periL 
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Short  Cuts  to  Social  Success 


bY  BOB  HOPE 


/Jhere  are  a  dozen  >vays  to  be  a  social  success 
.  J  looks,  clothes,  money,  brains,  money,  personality, 
fii.  ily,  money,  youth,  beauty,  and  your  own  checking 
ac  lunt.  Me,  I  became  a  social  success  by  putting  on  a 
bi  front .  .  .  well,  I  didn't  exactly  put  it  on  ...  I  took 
m  girdle  oflF. 


2.  First,  dress  carefully  tomakethe  best  impression. 
I  never  wear  anything  beyond  ten  days — I  tire  of  things 
quickly,  also  that's  when  the  free  trial  offer  is  up.  Of 
course,  if  you  really  want  to  have  something  after  ten 
days'  trial,  try  Pepsodent.  You'll  have  a  bright  smile  that 
nobody  can  take  away  from  you. 


3.  Next,  always  be  friendly.  Unless  you're  leaving 
town  anyway,  never  greet  a  stranger  by  saying,  "Well, 
what  d'ya  hear  from  your  Draft  Board?"  Instead,  give 
him  something  pleasant  to  think  about,  like  . . .  "Pepso- 
dent— and  only  Pepsodent — contains  Irium.  It's  the 
special  film-removing  tooth  paste." 


^??^<3^ 


^or^ 


'"on^^ 


^Vf^ 


'■o-ov 


S?^ENT 


On\y  Pepsodent 
contains  Irium 


'  Learn  to  dance.  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  wall- 
^er.  In  fact,  I  once  sat  in  a  corner  so  long  I  had  cling- 
ivy  growing  up  both  legs. Clinging  ivy  is  bad  enough. 

i  c  film  clinging  to  teeth  is  worse.  It  dulls  your  teeth 
\  dims  your  smile.  But  Pepsodent  with  Irium  sure 
s  rid  of  film  in  a  hurry. 


How  PEPSODENT 


5.  Above  all,  watch  your  manners.  For  example... 
when  you  drink  tea,  extend  your  little  finger.  This  is  not 
only  polite,  but  in  case  anybody  tries  to  steal  your  sugar, 
you  can  poke  'em  in  the  eye.  Otherwise,  never  point . . ; 
unless  it's  to  show  how  Pepsodent,  the  film-removing 
tooth  paste,  keeps  teeth  bright  and  film-free. 


% 


with  IRIUM 


uncovers 


brighter  teeth 


I- 


Film  on  teeth  collects  stains, 
makes  teeth  look  dingy— hides 
the  true  brightness  of  your  smile. 


This  film -coated  mirror  shows 
the  result  when  commonplace 
methods  don't  clean  film  away. 


But  look  what  Irium  does!  It 
loosens  film— floats  it  away,  leaves 
the  surface  clean  and  bright. 


That's  how  Pepsodent  with  Irium 
uncovers  the  natural  brightness 
of  yout  smile  .  .  .  safely,  gently. 
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Easy  On  the  Eyes! 


we  weiDERs  use  KLe£Nex*nssues 

TO  CLEAN  OUR  GOGGLES  AND  SHADES. 
IT  NEVER  SCRATCHES- SAVES  OUR. 
EVES  FOR   MORE    PRODUCTION.' 

(/row  a  lilltr  by  T.  V.  E.,  Belding,  Mich.) 


ABhwf/atd! 

SINCE  I  SWITCHED  FROM  SKIMPV  UNDER- 
SIZED TISSUES  ^0  KLEENEX,  MY  HUSBAND 
USES  THEM  FOR  HANKIES  DURING  COLDS.' 
WHEN  HE'S  GOTfA  BLOW- HE'S  GOTTA  SLOW,' 

{from  a  Utter  by  F.  DS.,  Denver,  Colo.) 


Wf^ 


TIE  KL££NEX  AROUND  A  YARDSTICK,  CAME 
OR  BROOM  HANDLE,  THEN  IT'S  EASV  TO  WHISK 

AWAY  COBWEBS  WITHOUT  STREAKING 
CEILING  OR  WALLPAPER.; 

{from  a  lelltr  by  F.  B.  C  Coshocton,  Ohio) 


wmre  how  thb  use  of  klbbnex  tissues 
SAves  you  MONer  ano  hblps  win  rne  war 

/ipoufss:  aec/rfX-9/s  iv.  /u/cme/t/v  Aye.,  cmicaso 


.  ,.0E15£Y  Toilet  Poper  (♦!.  M.  R«b  .  U.  S.  Pot,  Off. ) 


WALTER  DAVENPORT  Politics 
W.  B.  COURTNEY         European  War  Thealer 

QUENTIN  REYNOLDS  Russia  and  Far  East 

KYLE  CRICHTON  Articles 

HERBERT  ASBURY  '              Articles 

DENVER  LINDLEY  Fiction 

ALLEN  MARPLE  Fiolion 

JAMES  N.  YOUNG  Fiction 

GURNEY  WILLIAMS  Articles 

HENRY  L.  JACKSON  Wearables 
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Washington 

Washington 

U.  S.  Navy  in  Paciiio 
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ANY  WEEK 


WE  AREN'T  quite  sure  whether  we 
should  applaud  or  deplore  the  evidence 
you're  sending  us  that  under  all  this 
idealism  that's  going  around  there  still 
survives  quite  a  thick  stratum  of  the 
practical.  For  example  we've  a  letter 
from  a  brand-new  rookie  who  was 
being  hauled  with  a  thousand  other 
newly  inducted  soldiers  to  a  Southern 
training  camp  by  troop  train.  The 
rookies  could  gamble  but  only  with  the 
dice  and  cards  purchased  from  the  vet- 
eran noncoms  in  charge  of  the  cars. 
Dice  cost  a  dollar  a  pair.  A  deck  of 
cards  cost  the  same.  From  another  re- 
cently drafted  lad  we  learn  that  neither 
he  nor  his  buddies  had  been  in  camp 
more  than  a  week  before  being  tapped 
for  veterans  organizations.  The  tapping 
is  being  done  chiefly  by  mail.  But  in 
at  least  one  instance  an  agent  of  one  of 
the  organizations  was  doing  fine  by 
arguing  thus:  "Join  up  now  and  get 
your  benefits  sooner.  We  aim  to  get 
our  bonus  bill  before  Congress  before 
the  war  is  over."  And  there's  another 
from  a  sergeant  who,  before  being  in- 
ducted, lived  pretty  stylishly  in  a  pretty 
stylish  hotel  which  has  been  taken  over 
for  the  duration  by  the  Army.  "We 
hope,"  the  hotel's  manager  wrote  to 
him,  "that  when  the  war  is  over  and  the 
officers  who  are  now  our  guests  return 
to  the  civilian  status  to  which  they  are 
accustomed,  you  will  again  be  one  of 
our  carefully  selected  tenants." 


FROM  Brigadier  General  Robert  L. 
Denig,  United  States  Marine  Corps,  we 
receive  notice  that  Private  James  E. 
Sands  who  won  the  Navy  Cross  and 
whose  portrait  was  on  the  cover  of  this 
magazine  for  June  12.  is  a  Marine  and 
not.  as  we  took  the  trouble  to  say,  a 
soldier — an  Army  soldier.  To  date  we 
have  received  no  protests  from  the 
Army. 

NONE  of  the  uniformed  lads  overseas 
from  whom  we  hear  show  any  enthusi- 
asm for  staying  there  and  policing  for- 
eign parts,  after  the  war.  And  yet  from 
one  of  them  we  got  a  hint  of  some- 
thing we'd  like  to  see  ourself.  "All  I 
want  to  see  after  this  is  over,"  he 
writes,  "is  the  peace  conference  with 
F.D.R.,    Winston   Churchill   and   Joe 


Stalin  sitting  around  a  table  playing 
poker  with  what's  left  of  the  world. 
Somebody's  going  home  without  his 
pants,  and  it  ain't  going  to  be  Win- 
nie Churchill.  Over  here  we  wouldn't 
think  of  letting  Winnie  sit  in  on  any 
of  our  sessions.  That  guy  can  draw 
deuces  and  lay  down  aces.  I  mean 
shrewd." 


SO  WE"VE  received  a  manuscript  from 
Stephen  and  Pattie  Tower  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. Florida.  Stephen  did  the  creating. 
Pattie  helped  with  the  punctuation.  We 
may  as  well  tell  you  that  Stephen's 
seven  and  Pattie's  ten.  Looking  over 
the  general  flow  of  war  literature  we 
feel  you'd  have  never  guessed  it.  Here 
it  is;  "Saturday  something  happen.  A 
susprize  attack  it.  On  Australia  about  a 
mile  out  in  the  water  that  was  a  Jap 
sub.  It  had  a  anxious  torpeato.  Just 
then  a  American  Firster  come  around 
the  bend  of  Australia,  the  captain  saw 
the  sub,  he  turned  the  boat  around.  The 
Jap  captain  hear  a  strange  noise,  9 
American  patrole  planes  came  towards 
that  sub.  The  captain  said  I  whope 
you  get  the  yellow  rats.  The  boms 
came  down  the  sub  That  is  all  I  ever 
heard  of  it  now." 

BUT  we  have  just  been  informed  that 
a  singular  lad  of  twenty-three  had 
made  so  good  at  the  Officer  Candidate 
School  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  that  he 
was  not  sent  forthwith  into  battle  but 
retained  at  the  Field  Artillery  School 
as  an  instructor.  A  few  days  later  he 
was  assigned  to  instruct  his  first  class. 
The  lowest  ranking  officer  taking  the 
course  was  a  major.  After  standing  a 
few  moments  outside  the  classroom 
door,  the  new  lieutenant  gulped  thrice 
and  entered.  Striding  briskly  to  the 
front  of  the  platform  he  said  in  a  loud, 
clear  voice:  "I  suppose  there  are  at 
least  ten  thousand  officers  in  the  United 
States  Army  who  know  more  about 
this  subject  than  I  do."  He  paused. 
Then:  "But  I  see  none  of  them  here 
today — so  I  shall  go  right  ahead  and 
speak  freely."  From  that  moment  the 
kid  had  the  majors,  colonels  and  briga- 
diers right  in  his  pocket. 
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GOT  us  too. 


W.  D. 
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SHORT  STORIES 
RICHARD  ENGLISH 

Saber  and  Swing.    Cavalryman  W    , 
oi  swing,   makei  like  craty  lor  I' 

BETTY  DE  SHERBININ 

The  Nazi'i  Siilei.    Was  she,  too,  •  ,.., 
another  innocent  victim?  \^ 


EDWARD  L.  McKENNA 

Gifif  from  AUerlon.    A  proud  ir, 
last  to  put  his  house  in  order. 


THE  SHORT  SHORT  STOR 

Cancelin'  Out,  by  Hugh  Fullerton 

SERIAL  STORIES 
SAX  ROHMER 

Seven  Sins.   The  fourth  of  eight  p*i 
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FAITH  BALDWIN 

You  Can't  Escape.    The  seventh  e( 

ARTICLES 

PAUL  BRINGUIER 

How  General  Giraud  Twice  Escape 

The  true  account  of  a  historic  ad' 

QUENTIN  REYNOLDS 

Diplomat  on  the  Spot.    The  U.  S. 
to  Russia  speaks  out  and  the  air  is 


BILL  WOLF 

Fish  for  the  Frying  Pan.    Get  oat 

reel !    They're  there,  waiting  to 

WALTER  DAVENPORT 

Unanimous  Arnall.  Georgia's  ne<| 
cleans  house — and  the  lawmakers  b| 
to  a  man. 

JIM  MARSHALL 

Old  Lady  with  a  Punch.    The  old  (I 

ing  boat  becomes  an  antisub  meiiai| 

OE  BOOKMAN 

The  Truth  About  Silly  War  Songs. 

we  have  so  few  good  popular  song] 

vt;rnon  POPE 

Russian  Commandos.  These 
fighters  who  have  kepi  the 
Black  Sea. 

ALFRED  WAGG 

Last  Hours  of  an  Empire.    An  eyil 

port  of  the  fall  oi  Mussolini's  "Gi| 

KYT,E  CRICHTON 

Corinthian  Pilar.    The  war's  gilt 
— Katina  Paxinou,   idol   of  the  Gr* 


FRELING  FOSTER 

Keep  Up  with  the  World. 

WING  TALK. 
EDITORIAL 

"I  WiU  Advertise  Thee  What  ThU  I 
Do  .  .  ." 
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Track  of  All  Trades 
—and  Master  of  All 


typical  example  of  B.  F.  Goodrich  development  in  rubber 


'HE  endless  band  rubber  track  you  see  on 
this  army  scout  car  started  out  on  a  farm 

ctor.    It  was   'way  back   in   1931    that   B.   F. 

oodrich  was  the  first  to  develop  rubber  tracks 

t  slow-moving  agricultural  tractors. 

Now  this  track  is  being  used  on  vehicles  de- 
ligned  for  fifty-eight  different  military  purposes! 
t  makes  possible  deadly  tank  destroyers,  fast 
cout  cars,  gun  carriers,  and  other  combat  vehi- 

les.  It's  truly  a  "track  of  all  trades"— and  master 

f  all,  for  the  fast,  sure  maneuverability  of  the 
lalf-track  units  is  one  of  the  great  military 
idvancements  of  this  war. 

In  between  the  first  track  and  those  of  today 
was  one  of  the  most  intensive  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  ever  undertaken  by  The 
F.  Goodrich  Company.  It  was  carried  through 
n  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Army  Ordnance 
Department  and  climaxed  with  the  announce- 


I 


ment  that  these  tracks  are  now  to  be  made  with 
substantial  amounts  of  synthetic  rubber.  Com- 
pounds using  synthetic  rubber  have  proved  equal 
in  wear  resistance  to  natural  rubber. 

Rubber  tracks  enablevehi- 
cles  to  travel  cross-country 
at  highway  speeds,  to  cross 
ditches  and  streams,  to  travel 
through  mud  or  sand'  that 
would  stop  a  pneumatic- 
tired  vehicle. 

Called  "square  tires"  by 
some,  this  continuous  band 
track,  in  which  are  embedded 
steel  cables,  resists  wear  on 
roads  and  cutting  on  rock 
and  actually  saves  almost 
500  pounds   of  rubber   per 


vehicle  as  compared  with  the  use  of  combat  tires. 

Today  this  great  development,  another  "first" 
for  B.  F.  Goodrich,  is  helping  to  win  battles- 
tomorrow,  through  peacetime  applications  on 
farms  and  in  factories,  we  hope  it  will  help  win 
the  peace. 


^^^  /m^^ 


BFGood 


"RST  IN  RUBBER 
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WHY  BE  A  FIFTH  WHEEL  BECAUSE  OF  DRY  SCALP? 


5  DROPS  A  DAY  CAN  CHANOE  ALL  THAT. . . 


KEEP  YOUR  HAIR  NEAT...HEALTHY-LOOKINC! 


DIG  DOWN  DEEP 

FOR  WAR  BONDS 

AND  STAMPS! 


THE  WAY  YOU  DO  IT»««Conib  a  few  drops  of  'Vaseline'  Hair 
Tonic  through  your  hair ...  or  rub  it  directly  on  your  scalp.  It  keeps  your 
hair  well-groomed  . . .  checks  Dry  Scalp  and  loose  dandruff  by  supplementing  the 
natural  oils  of  the  scalp.  As  an  extra  aid,  massage  vigorously  with  'Vaseline' 
Hair  Tonic  before  shampooing  and  rub  a  little  on  afterwards.  For  double  care 
of  both  scalp  and  hair,  there's  nothing  like  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic.  And  remember: 
it's  different . . .  because  it  contains  absolutely  no  drying  ingredients. 

baseline  HAIRTONIC  @ 


BEG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  WORLD  I 

By  Freling  Foster 


Fearing  that  one  of  its  vessels  might 
be  launched  unchristened,  and  there- 
fore be  unlucky,  a  certain  Seattle 
shipyard  now  stations  a  pinch  hitter 
under  the  otficial  platform  so  he  can 
break  a  bottle  of  champagne  against 
the  ship's  bow  incase  the  lady  sponsor 
misses  through  weak  or  wild  swings. 

The  U.  S.  Marine  Corps"  30-piece 
band  is  so  popular  in  Great  Britain 
that  it  has  been  invited  to  participate 
in  the  1943  contests  of  the  Scottish 
pipe  band  associations. 

Delirium  tremens  affects  only  four 
per  cent  of  habitual  heavy  drinkers, 
usually  those  who  have  indulged  to 
excess  for  from  10  to  15  years.  Three 
fourths  of  all  cases  are  precipitated  by 
a  disease  such  as  pneumonia,  an  ac- 
cident such  as  a  burn,  or  starvation  or 
severe  mental  strain.  In  uncompli- 
cated cases,  attacks  last  from  three  to 
six  days  and  are  rarely  fatal. 

In  many  localities,  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  greens  and  fairways  of  a 
first-class  modern  18-hole  golf  course 
is  approximately  $25,000  a  year. 

A  modern  cigar-making  machine 
produces  perfect  cigars  at  the  rate  of 
one  every  seven  seconds,  or  14  times 
as  fast  as  the  most  expert  craftsman 
can  do  it  by  hand. — -By  William  Gor- 
don, New  York  City. 

Since  September  8,  1939,  the  gov- 
ernment has  created  17  new  war  med- 
als and  decorations,  including  two  for 
merchant  seamen— a  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Distinguished  Service  Medal  for 
heroism  in  submarine-infested  waters 
and  a  Torpedoed  Seaman  Bar,  which 
bears  a  silver  star  for  each  sinking 
survived. 

Elementary  aeronautics  is  now  be- 
ing taught  to  more  than  250,000  stu- 
dents in  over  14,000  American  high 
schools.  .  .  .  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of 
all  manufacturing  plants  in  this  coun- 
try are  engaged  in  processing  food. 


With  ordinary  dice,  the  odds  aga 
throwing  a  pair  are  35  to  1,  aga 
throwing  the  same  pair  two  const] 
tive  times  are  1,295  to  1,  three 
secutive  times  46,655  to   1  and 
consecutive  times  1,679,615  to  1. 

In  times  of  peace  as  well  as  war] 
bridge  may  be  built  over  any  n] 
gable  water  in  the  United  States 
the  plans  have  been  submitted  to 
approved  by  the  Chief  of  Er 
of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of ' 

American  submarines,  when  oni 
alert  on  the  surface,  can  subm( 
entirely  in  40  seconds,  during  wl 
time    the    ballast   tanks   have   to 
opened  and  partly  filled,  the  co 
tower  closed  and  all  power  co 
tions  switched  over  from  the  I 
engines  to  the  electric  motors. 
Charles  S.  Neumann,  New  York 

In  Russia,  the  labor  unions  are( 
powered,  for  the  duration,  to  suj 
vise  the  control  and  enforcement! 
ceiling  prices  so  they  may  be  held 
line  with  wages  that  will  maintain  i 
living  standards  of  the  workers. 

Four  years  ago,  the  passengers! 
an  airliner,  arriving  at  the  New  Ycl 
Municipal  Airport,  watched  thl 
landing  in  a  television  set  installed] 
the  plane,  thus  enjoying  the  uni<| 
experience  of  having  both  an  out 
and  an  inside  view  at  the  same 

Since  1920,  tornadoes  have  <| 
curred  in  this  country  on  an  avJ 
age  of  one  every  60  hours,  with  I 
average  property  damage  of  $7!l 
600. . . .  Christian  Science  practitioml 
still  are  not  permitted  by  law  to  charl 
for  their  services  in  Alabama,  Mai| 
land,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 


Five  dollars  will  be  .paid  for  each  interestll 
ur  unu^ual  fact  arcepted  for  this  rolunl 
Contributions  fnu«>t  be  arrotnpanied  by  baiI 
factory  proof.  Addre^fi  Keep  Up  with  tl 
World.  Collier'si,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  Yo| 
117),  N.  Y.  This  column  is  copyrighted 
Collier's.  The  National  "Weekly.  None  of  1 1 
items  may  be  reproduced  without  express  pti 
mission    of   the   publisher 
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II 


THE  INVISIBLE  CREW  puts  Superhuman  Life 
Into  Everjr  U.S.  Fighting  iViachine 


TO  ANY  PILOT,  his  plane  is  alive.  He  calls  her  the  "Susy  Q" 
or  the  "Mary  Ann."  It's  the  same  with  destroyers  .  .  .  and 
tanks.  They  all  have  a  special  kind  of  life ...  superhuman. 
And  to  endow  mere  machines  with  this  superhuman  "life" 
is  peculiarly  a  function  of  "The  Invisible  Crew." 

Thus,  Eclipse*  Starters  send  the  plane's  engines  into 
roaring  action.  Scintilla*  Magnetos  feed  them  the  spark 
of  life.  Stromberg*  Carburetors  provide  their  "lungs"  .  .  . 
Autosyn*  and  Magnesyn*  systems,  their  unfailing  "nerves." 
Bendix*  hydraulic  "muscles"  lift  landing  gear,  rotate  gun 


SOME  FAMOUS  MEMBERS  OF 


PIONEER* — Flight  and  Novigation 
Instruments  and  Aircraft  Equipment. 
BENDIX*  RADIO  —  Aircraft  Radio 
Equipment  for  Navigation,  Detec- 
tion, Communication  and  Direction 
Finding,  and  Radio  Compasses. 
STROMBERG* — Automatically  ad- 
justing Aircraft  Injection  Carburetors, 
standard  of  the  industry. 
SCINTILLA*  —  Aircraft  Magnetos, 
Spark  Plugs  and  Ignition  Systems. 


BENDIX"*"  PRODUCTS  —  Vacuum  ond 
Hydraulic  Controls,  Stromberg 
Automotive  Carburetors,  Universal 
Joints,  Aircraft  Gun  Turrets,  Aircraft 
Landing  Gear,  Wheels  and  Brakes. 
ECLIPSE*  AVIATION — Aircraft 
Starters,  Generators  and  Super- . 
chargers.  De-icer  Systems  and  other 
Aircraft  Operational  Auxiliaries. 
FRIEZ*  —  Weather,  Meteorological 
. . .  and  Flight  Recording  Instruments. 


turrets,  open  bomb-bay  doors.  And  in  the  cooperative 
development  of  Radar,  new  Bendix  achievements  give  to 
the  U.  S.  pilot  truly  superhuman  "sight." 

Many  a  mother's  son  will  be  saved  by  this  superhuman 
"life"  in  his  machine.  That  thought  inspires  all  the  2,500 
Bendix  engineers... and  the  many  thousand  Bendix  workers. 
And  the  proof  of  their  accomplishment  is  this:  some  or  all 
of  "The  Invisible  Crew"  now  fly  with  every  U.  S.  fighting 
plane,  sail  with  every  U.  S.  fighting  ship,  and  drive  on 
toward  victory  with  every  U.  S.  jeep,  half-track  and  tank! 
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Every  one  of  us  con 

HELP  HIM  FiGHT! 

^by  fighting  gas  and  oil  waste 
and  driving  patriotically 


HE'S  got  to  have  more  than  Fire- 
Power  to  win!  He  needs,  and  gets, 
millions  of  eager  horsepower!  That 
horsepower  transports  him,  fights  be- 
side him,  supplies  him,  and  it  will 
bring  him  back  to  us.  And  it  serves 
him  equally  back  here  at  home. 

Our  civilian  engines,  carrying  us  to 
work,  toting  vital  freight  to  keep  our 
war  machine  humming — it's  our  duty 
to  keep  them  fit,  and  drive  them  with 
care.    So — 

We  watch  our  starts  and  stops.  We  cut 
out  useless  motor  idling,  reduce  idling 
speed.  We  use  our  choke  as  little  as  we 
can.  We  drive  at  a  steady,  reasonable 
pace.  We  accelerate  without  wheel-spin- 
ning. We  use  our  cars  only  for  essential 
driving.  And  we  don't  waste  precious 
gasoline  and  oil — and  dollars — by  op- 


erating a  worn,  carbon-choked  engine! 

When  smoky  exhaust  and  loss  of 
power  tell  us  our  rings  and  pistons  are 
worn,  right  then  we  should  have  our 
favorite  repairman  install  genuine 
Sealed  Power  Piston  Rings.  They're 
packed  in  sets,  individually  engineered 
for  each  popular  car,  truck  or  tractor 
engine. 

Sealed  Power  is  turning  out  millions 
of  these  famous  rings  for  our  armed 
forces.  On  land,  at  sea  and  in  the  air. 
Sealed  Power  products  are  guarding 
fighting  power.  But  it's  still  part  of 
our  duty  to  help  keep  home-front  en- 
gines on  the  job.  Your  car,  your  truck, 
your  bus  or  tractor,  is  part  of  Amer- 
ica's supply  line  now!  Sealed  Power 
Corporation,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  and 
Windsor,  Ont. 


Sealed  Power 

PISTON  RINGS 

Pistons,  Cylinder  Sleeves 

Valves,  Water  Pumps  and  Chassis  Parts 


I  1943  Sealed  Power  Corp 


Strap  metal  is  needed  for  every  gun,  tank  and  ship.   Send  your  strop  to  wor 
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WING 
TALK 


MOST  of  us  by  this  time  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  marvelous  vol- 
unteer organization  of  civilians 
allied  with  the  Army  Air  Forces  over 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  United  States 
territory,  functioning  as  the  aircraft-warn- 
ing system.  But  it  is  not  so  well  known 
that  the  men  and  women  of  this  vast, 
telephone-linked  network  have  already 
furnished  priceless  service  of  another  sort 
— an  undisclosed  number  of  rescues,  and 
valuable  information  in  the  search  for 
lost  airplanes. 

Not  many  days  ago,  two  heavy,  speedy 
Army  fighter  planes  left  an  Eastern  air- 
drome. At  the  controls  of  one  was  a  young 
lieutenant  who  had  logged  only  10  hours 
in  this  type  of  thundering  warbird.  The 
other's  book  showed  a  mere  eight  hours  in 
the  "hot"  model.  Weather:  fair  to  poor. 
Then,  unexpectedly,  the  weather  shut 
down,  and  they  were  far  from  the  field. 

Radio  still  linked  the  two  pilots  to  the 
ground,  and  they  asked  for  advice. 

"Stay  high,"  came  back  instructions  by 
radio,  with  a  message  which  included  a 
compass  heading  for  them  to  follow.  Then 
a  radio  circuit  to  the  nearest  air  defense 
wing  information  center  was  established, 
and  AAF  officers  began  to  watch  the  big 
operations  board  on  which  aircraft  posi- 
tions are  maintained  24  hours  a  day. 

As  one  phone  call  after  another  buzzed 
in  from  ground  observers  who  could  see 
no  planes  but  could  hear  engines,  mov- 
able arrows  traced  a  course  across  the 
great  map  in  line  with  the  direction  the 
lost  fliers  had  been  instructed  to  take. 

In  the  operations  room,  officers  sized 
up  the  situation.  Altitude?  Mountains? 
Ceiling  and  visibility  at  near-by  available 
airports?  A  lower  altitude  and  a  new 
course  to  fly  were  flashed  by  radio.  The 
planes  were  clear  of  the  mountains  to  the 
north. 

More  ground-observer  phone  calls  and 
more  arrows  across  the  map.  The  planes 
were  on  the  new  heading.  The  combina- 
tion of  information  from  listening  spotters 
on  the  ground  and  radio  messages  to  the 
planes  finally  led  them  over  a  military 
airport,  where  they  landed  safely. 

Such  civilian-Army  teamwork  also  ex- 
plains why  the  Air  Corps  and  the  Navy 
many  times  know  almost  exactly  where  to 


In  addition  to  watching  for  enemy 
planes,  volunteers  of  the  aircraft- 
warning  service  help  the  Army  and 
Navy  find  lost  fliers.  This  trio 
is  on  guard  at  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


start  search  procedure  for  planes  thattal] 
off  and  don't  come  back. 

A  YEAR   or   more    back,   produdiol 
managers  of  the  nation's  aircraft  fai  ] 
tories  suffered  continuous  headaches  ov< 
the  loss  of  trained  men  to  the  armed  scr 
ices.  When  they  protested  to  Washingtoi  | 
government     officials     chorused,     "Hii 
women." 

They  did,  but  then  the  aircraft  plan  i 
had  woman-power  problems  in  additioJ 
to  man-power  difficulties.  The  Waacd 
Waves  and  Spars  were  recruiting  tii| 
housewives  the  plants  had  trained  to  tl 
plane  builders.  At  the  Boeing  Flyinl 
Fortress  factories  in  Seattle  recruitei] 
wearing  skirts  made  considerable  inroadj 
Boeing  officials  protested  to  the  Army  i 
Navy  recruiting  offices  in  Seattle,  and  ' 
Waves  and  Spars  agreed  to  lay  off. 
Waacs,  however,  kept  right  on,  and  it 
necessary  to  take  up  the  matter  with 
War  Department.  As  a  result,  the  Dej 
ment  issued  a  directive  to  the  Waac 
cruiting  offices  ordering  that  no  won 
aircraft  worker  be  accepted  until  the  plj 
secures  a  replacement. 

A  GROUP  of  aviation  enthusiasts 
having  a  get-together  in  a  hotel  n 
recently,  celebrating  the  25th  annive: 
of  the  Air  Mail.   Among  them  was  E.  t\ 
"Al"  Johnson,  an  old  McCook  Field 
pilot  and  one  of  the  first  to  haul  the  maj 
over  the  Smokies,  in  the  old  Army  D! 
True  of  these  sessions  the  prop-and-bi 
stories   were   running   high.      Al    relate] 
this  typical  incident  of  the  old  days:     I 

I  wanted  to  know  the  weather  aheaf 
so  I  called  a  farmer's  house  which  wa 
located  along  my  route  to  ask  how  th 
weather  was  at  that  spot.  I  knew  it  wasn 
good.   His  wife  answered  the  phone. 

"What's  the  weather  like  there?"  I  asket 

"Oh,  fine.  Jes'  fine,"  she  said. 

"Is  it  raining?" 

"Nope,  'tain't  rainin'." 

"Is  it  snowing?" 

"Nope,  'tain't  snowin'." 

"What's  the  temperature?" 

"Wait,"  she  said.    "I'll  take  a   look. 

In  a  minute  she  returned.  "Can't  tel 
you,"  she  said.  "The  fog's  so  thick  I  can' 
see  the  garsh-darned  thermometer."  icki 
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This  is  it. 

We're  headed  straight  for  the  open 
doors  of  hell,  and  when  we  get  inside 
they'll  slam  'em  shut  and  lock  'em. 
Maybe  I'll  come  out  alive,  and  may- 
be I  won't. 

I'll  take  that  chance.   I'll  take  it 
because   I   know,   now,   what   I'm 
playing  for  over  here.  And  it  isn't 
marbles. 

I'm  not  fighting  for  the  right  to  wait 
in  line  for  my  daily  bread. 

'm  not  using  a  bayonet  and  a  knife 
3  cai've  myself  a  hole  where  I'll  hide 
,  fear  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

In  not  betting  my  life  out  here  so 
i  v'one  back  there  can  tell  me  where 
1 1  what  and  how  to  worship. 

I  not  outguessing  madmen  with 


machine  guns  in  their  hands  for  the 
privilege  of  being  told  what  to  say 
and  when  to  say  it. 

I'm  fighting  for  freedom! 

I'm  fighting  for  the  things  that  made 
America  the  greatest  place  in  the 
world  to  live  in  .  .  .  that  are  going  to 

keep  America  the  greatest  place  in 

this  world  to  live  in! 

So  don't  anybody  tell  me  I'll  find 
America  changed. 

Don't  anybody  tell  me  there's  no 
futm'e  any  more  in  America. 

Don't  anybody  tell  me  there's  a 
ceiling  on  my  opportunity  to  make 
a  million  or  be  President. 

Don't  anybody  tell  me  there's  a 
bridle  and  bit  waiting  for  me  with 
my  name  on  it! 


That's  what  took  the  humanity  out 
of  the  men  I'm  up  against  now.  And 
I  don't  want  any  part  of  it! 

I  want  to  come  back  to  the  same 
America  I  left  behind  me  .  .  .  where 
our  way  of  living  has  always  brought 
us  new  and  better  things  .  .  .  and 
always  will  .  .  .  the  America  where 
there's  clean,  hard  work  to  do  .  .  . 
where  there's  freedom,  and  justice, 
and  opportunity  for  all .  .  .  where,  if 
you  can  think  and  plan  and  act  on 
your  own,  there  are  no  limits  on 
how  high  you  can  rise,  how  far  you 
can  go. 

That's  what  I'm  fighting  for. 

That's  America  to  me. 

Keep  it  that  way  until  I  come  back! 


NASH-KELVINATOR  CORPORATION,  DETROIT 


Bock  Up  Our  Boys!  A  War  Bond 
Dollar  Is  a  Fighfing  Dollar!  Buy  More 
War  Savings   Bonds  and   Stamps  ! 
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/n  Wor,  Builders  of  Pratt  &  Whitney  Engines  and  Hamilton  Standard  Propellers. 
In  Peace,  Nash  Automobiles,  Kelvinator  Refrigerators  and  Appliances. 
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1     Grumman  Fighter,  attempting  to  land,  veers  to  starboard  side  of  ship.  A  sud- 
den crosscurrent  of  wind  could  have  been  responsible. 


O    Splash !  Plane  will  bob  to  surface,  give  pilot  enough  time  to  unfasten  his  safety 
belt  and  escape  before  plane  sinks,  nose  first. 


A  Pilot  dove  clear  and  was  saved.  Note  wing  tip  completely  broken  off  by  imi 
with  water.  Note  life  raft  automatically  emerging  from  fuselage. 


What  does  a  lens-hawk  do  on  a  flat-top? 


To  a  lot  of  people,  an  aircraft  carrier  is  an  un- 
usual place  to  find  a  photographer.  Yet  he  is 
an  important  member  of  the  crew. 

He's  all  over  the  ship,  shooting  his  pictures 
under  every  conceivable  condition  ...  in  fair 
weather  ...  in  wild,  pitching  seas  .  .  .  often  in 
the  midst  of  battle.  He  must  be  on  the  alert 
every  second,  ready  to  snap  any  action.  He 
must  be  particularly  on  the  watch  for  things 
that  might  go  wrong,  so  that  his  photographic 
record  of  avoidable  accidents  can  later  be  used 
to  make  good  pilots  better  pilots. 


For  instance,  the  pictures  shown  here  are  an 
invaluable  record  of  just  one  mishap.  The 
Navy  photographer  who  took  them  on  a  small 
escort  carrier  did  not  have  the  luxury  of  a 
movie  camera.  He  used  a  hand-held  aerial 
scouting  camera  manually  operated,  yet  he  got 
six  clear  pictures  in  a  few  seconds!  Four  are 
shown  above. 

Many  a  Navy  pilot  will  study  the  pictures, 
will  note  the  position  of  the  plane's  controls, 
note  how  it  behaved,  and  will  come  away  a 
wiser,  surer  pilot. 


That's  why  there  are  lens-hawks  on  flat-tops! 

Naturally,  this  kind  of  vitally  necessary 
photography  uses  a  lot  of  film.  In  fact  nearly 
80%  of  Agfa  Ansco's  production  of  films  and 
photographic  supplies  goes  to  the  armed  forces 
or  to  industries  serving  them! 

This  means  that  while  the  war  goes  on  youTI* 
not  have  as  much  film  for  your  camera  as  you 
used  to  have.  But  remember:  somewhere 
there's  a  Navy  photographer  who's  helping  i 
some  other  fellow  fly  the  better  for  it. 


AGFA  ANSCO 


BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


KEEP    YOUR     EYE    ON    ANSCO  — FIRST    WITH    THE    FINEST 
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INERAL  GIRAUD 
¥ICE  ESCAPED 
[E  NAZIS 


PAUL  BRINGUIER 


of  the  war^s  greatest 
ies  of  personal  valor, 
Ihere  for  the  first  time 


the  first  time  since  he  had  taken  command  in  Algiers, 
Jneral  Henri  Giraud  was  going  to  the  theater,  to  a  gala 
lir  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross.   At  seven-thirty,  the 
I  siren  sounded  through  the  mild  March  night,  and  almost 
itely  the  antiaircraft  batteries  went  into  action. 
Ls  in  the  garden  of  the  Summer  Palace.  I  stepped  back  un- 
farble  portico  to  seek  cover  from  the  bursting  bombs,  and, 
so,  I  heard  a  step.   Turning,  I  saw  that  the  general  had 
behind  me, 
'■  sky  was  filled  with  balls  of  fire.  We  could  hear  the  Ger- 
lying  above  the  city  and  dipping  toward  the  harbor.   The 
Irackling  of  machine-gun  fire  stood  out  above  the  puffing 
ack-ack  and  the  heavy  clatter  of  bursting  bombs, 
ifry  pretty  fireworks,"  I  said. 
3t  bad,"  replied  the  general. 

|wers  of  bullets  and  shrapnel  fell  in  the  garden.  The  bits  of 
at  the  leaves  like  hail  and  fell  noisily  on  the  gravel. 
ifing  my  carriage,"  the  voice  at  my  side  ordered  the  spahi 

lit,  General,"  I  remonstrated,  "do  you  think  they  will  have 
now?" 
ly  not?"  was  the  answer.    "In  any  case,  they  expect  me 

It  o'clock,  and  it  is  now  a  quarter  of." 
got  into  the  blue  car,  which  bore  on  its  right  fender  a  tri- 

5ag,  with  a  little  white  knot,  the  mark  of  the  commander 

It 

sllowed  in  another  car.   The  streets  were  dark  and  filled 
thick,  oily,  artificial  fog  which  poured  forth  from  enor- 
|smokestacks  on  wheels  and  which  was  designed  to  con- 

le  harbor.  When  we  finally  arrived  at  the  theater,  the 
Jig  was  closed  and  dark. 

Ineral  Giraud  calmly  got  out  of  the  car  and  approached 
Itrance.  His  aide-de-camp  knocked  at  the  door.  Someone 
pally  opened  it.   There  was  surprise  and  confusion  on  the 

face.  Someone  went  to  look  for  the  director  of  the  theater. 
J)ne  else  bade  the  general  enter,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  flash- 
Iguided  us  to  the  box  reserved  for  him.  Naturally,  there 
j  be  no  lights. 

Jplosion  followed  explosion  all  around  us.  The  building 
from  their  force.  The  actors,  the  musicians,  the  theater 
Kees  were  all  huddled  in  a  basement  shelter.  The  audience 
Irudently  stayed  home.  Only  the  general  was  there,  sitting 
I  box  in  the  darkness  of  the  empty  building,  in  his  hand  the 

ion  which  read:  "Eight  o'clock."   Politely,  he  did  not  refer 

;  situation.  He  only  looked  as  if  he  were  wondering  why  the 

tmance  did  not  begin.   And  it  did  begin,  two  hours  later, 

I  the  alert  was  over. 

juring  those  two  hours,  in  this  interval  of  forced  leisure,  Gen- 

lenri  Giraud  told  me  in  detail  about  his  extraordinary  ad- 
Ires  since  the  day  when  .  .  . 

In  May  10,  1940,  General  Giraud  commanded  the  Seventh 
V.  which  made  up  the  left,  the  active,  offensive  wing  of  the 
bh  army.   Giraud  entered  Belgium,  (Continued  on  page  53J 


X  does  not  mark  the  window  in 
Koeiiigstein  from  which  Gen- 
eral Giraud  escaped.  Actually, 
he  escaped  from  a  lower  level 
and  let  himself  down  the  wall 
at  left  by  sliding  down  a 
rope  which  he  made  from 
hoarded  bits  of  string  and  wire 


Hidden  behind  the  bass-drum  section,  Private  Ding-Dong  knew  the  moment  was  at  hand.  He  edged  toward  the  microphone 


SABER  AND  SWING 

BY  RICHARD  ENGLISH 

ILLUSTRATED       BY       AL       SCHMIDT 


'For  horses  they're  real  solid," 
Ding-Dong  said.  "They  like 
their  jive.  Eight  bars  of  the 
Rebel  Yell,  they're  sent  but 
good."  The  effect  on  the  U.  S. 
Cavalry  was  a  near  disaster — 
for  Private  Ding-Dong  Wilhams 


SERGEANTBRENN  AN  had  the  Presi- 
dent taped.  While  people  thought 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  seeing  Churchill 
or  dreaming  up  new  ways  of  giving  Adolf 
the  whips-and-jingles,  he  was  actually 
spending  his  days  seeing  to  it  that  Dusty 
Brennan  never  got  a  break.  Not  content 
with  having  slapped  those  draft-board 
greetings  on  him,  placing  one  of  Detroit's 
best  mechanics  in  the  cavalry,  of  all  places, 
now  he  had  thrown  his  Sunday  punch. 
With  the  whole  Army  to  choose.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  had  gifted  Sergeant  Bren- 
nan with  the  only  living  clarinet  who  went 
around  fondly  believing  he  was  a  cavalry- 
man. 

"But  that's  Roosevelt,"  Sergeant  Bren- 
nan said  bitterly.  "For  nothing  he's  gotta 
give  me  this  Ding-Dong  Williams!" 

Outside  the  hutment  where  Sergeant 
Brennan  was  making,  it  plain  he  and 
Roosevelt  had  reached  a  parting  of  ways, 
the  Wyoming  wind  whistled  across  Fort 
Bixel.  Bleak  mountains  scraped  the  ho- 
rizon, and  a  troop  trotting  across  the 
grounds,  guidons  fluttering  in  the  sun,  bent 
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their  heads  into  the  wind.  Flat  and  life- 
less in  the  half-hour  after  noon  mess,  only 
the  troop  and  Private  Ding-Dong  Wil- 
liams were  to  be  seen.  Looking  wistfully 
after  the  guidons,  he  was  laboriously  car- 
rying gasoline  tins  over  to  the  motor  pool. 
Five  days  the  nation's  greatest  scat  man 
had  been  at  Fort  Bixel  and  not  yet  had  one 
of  the  horses  even  glanced  at  him.  Sigh- 
ing, he  went  into  a  garage. 

"From  prayers  I  gotta  brighten  him  up," 
Dusty  Brennan  moaned.  "What's  more, 
he's  a  jinx.  The  first  day  he's  here,  a  horse 
bites  me.  There  I  was  minding  my  own 
business  when  this  hay-burner — "  Unfor- 
tunately no  one  ever  learned  the  name  of 
the  horse  so  worthy  of  a  D.S.M.  His  glori- 
ous name  was  lost  in  one  vast,  shattering 
explosion.  Followed  by  a  series  of  first- 
rate  earthquakes,  dust  flew,  the  floor  kissed 
the  ceiling,  and  the  hutment  slowly  keeled 
over.  Grabbing  their  sidearms  the  non- 
coms  went  racing  out  the  door. 

The  nearest  garage  had  blazed  up,  a  rag- 
ing inferno  whose  smoke  was  seen  over  in 
Larabee.  While  the  post  fire  equipment 
was  rushed  to  the  scene  a  small  party  in 
blue  fatigues  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
smoke,  dazedly  pushing  a  jeep  from  the 
garage. 

Not  until  several  buckets  of  water  had 
been  thrown  on  him  was  it  seen  that  it 
was  Private  Williams — the  late  King  of 
Swing — looking  no  more  dazed  than 
usual.  He  blinked  unhappily  at  Sergeant 
Brennan. 

"Private  Williams  v.'ishes  to  report  a 


fire,"  he  announced  bleakly.  "I  kinda  lit 
a  match  to  count  the  tins  and  the  whole 
place  blew  up." 

"Match?"  screamed  Sergeant  Brennan. 
"You  trying  to  act  as  stupid  as  you  look? 
Who  told  you  to  be  counting  any  tins?" 

"Nobody,"  said  Ding-Dong.  "I  just 
thought  you'd  like  to  know." 

Never  reassuring,  Dusty  Brennan's  face 
curdled  to  an  angry  yellow.  With  his  freck- 
les ugly  red  blotches  against  his  sandy 
skin,  he  roared,  "From  now  on,  you  quit 
thinking  for  yourself,  you  hear?  Give  me 
any  more  of  that  lip,  yardbird,  I'll  make 
you  eat  your  clarinet!" 

OVER  Ding-Dong's  eyes,  always  a  lit- 
tle on  the  mellow  side,  spread  a  glaze 
seldom  found  outside  the  better  confec- 
tioners. There  were  times  when  he  sus- 
pected the  Army  didn't  appreciate  his 
services.  No  matter  how  hard  he  tried  to 
be  a  good  soldier,  folks  never  let  him  for- 
get he  was  a  reed  artiste. 

"Why  don't  you  let  me  work  somewhere 
else  then?"  he  asked  doggedly.  "I'm  not 
supposed  to  be  making  around  cars  and 
things.  I'm  supposed  to  be  in  the  cavalry. 
It  says  so  on  my  papers." 

"Oh,"  Brennan  roared,  "so  your  itty 
papers  say  oo  are  to  be  in  the  cavalry,  do 
urns?    Now,  ain't  that  nice?" 

While  not  caring  for  this  baby  talk 
Ding-Dong  brightened.  "With  horses  I 
won't  be  laying  any  eggs,"  he  said  eagerly. 
"I  been  reading  Zane  Grey  books  until  I 
know  what  to  do.  When  you  get  lost  you 


just  drop  your  reins  and  let  your  horse  ij 
the  way  home.  Gene  Autry  does  that,  1^ 
only  he  sings  to  his  horse  as  they  l{| 
along." 

Tormented  beyond  reason  by  RmI 
velt's  even  shoving  this  off  on  him,  "D(J 
you  go  mentioning  horses  to  me!"  Br 
shouted. 

Frowning  at  this  treason,  several  IxJ 
legged  veterans  of  the  cavalry  regim 
lounged  forward,  thumbs  dug  in  &  ^i 
pockets,  their  fists  on  the  ready.  Count 
the  house,  Brennan  made  a  hasty  decisii 
hustling  Ding-Dong  across  the  pan 
grounds.  With  the  sun  beating  down 
them,  Ding-Dong  panted,  "You  should 


1 


oi 


go  pushing  me.  Sergeant.   What'll 
think?"  _ 

Sergeant  Brennan  leered  at  him  JH-pjjjj 
shoved  him  into  the  motor  pool's  refl  ,|^ 
shop.  "Why,  I  wouldn't  dream  of  pusM  u 
you,  baby,"  he  said  gaily,  shoving  him  ft  ^. 
the  length  of  the  building.  To  a  corpd  ij^. 
in  coveralls  he  said,  "Here's  your  ■  ^ 
greaseball,  Hazelhurst."  And  scowling|  ^, 
Fort  Bixel's  latest  contribution  to  the  fl 
ond  front,  he  barked,  "From  now  on,^ 
liams,  all  the  horses  you're  gonna 
through  the  windows.  You're  staying 
here  until  you  learn  to  take  a  diften 
apart  blindfolded 

Lower  than  Hitler's  future,  Ding-Da 
went  into  Larabee  that  Saturday  night 01 
to  find   the  streets  strung  with   ba 
hailing  the  opening  of  the  Frontier 
Celebration.  Lost  in  the  crowd  of  rani 
(Continued  on  page  69j 
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)  a  in  folks  of  Russia  know  all 

1  Lend-Lease  and  what  it's 
|tor  them,  thanks  to  some 
|ly  straight  thinking  of  our 
sador  to  Moscow.  Admiral 

ley's  forthright  diplomacy 
led  him  the  admiration 
erybody    in    Moscow,    in- 

Ig  Collier's   correspondent 


SNT  a  formal  press  conference, 
assador    Standley    had    just    re- 
to   Moscow   from   Kuibishev, 
respondents  thought  they'd  drop 
,  he'd  be  glad  to  see  them,  but  he 
news."  They  sat  in  the  comfort- 
iry  of  Spasso  House,  and  the  am- 
ir told  them  of  his  long  train  ride 
om  Kuibishev,  of  how  snow  was 
in  the  old  city,  of  how  living  con- 
had  improved.  It  was  so  informal 
ne  of  the  correspondents  were  tak- 
:es,  and  Eddie  Page,  second  secre- 
the  embassy,  who  usually  makes  a 
ipt    of    press    conferences,    didn't 
tebook  out. 

Ed  Gilmore  of  the  Associated 
ho  asked  casually,  "We're  send- 
i  a  lot  of  stuff  over  here,  aren't 
Ambassador?" 
ambassador  said  that  was  true.  He 
from  a  Lend-Lcase  report  by  Ed- 
tettinius.  And  then  the  ambassador 
'l^Kd  a  bomb  that  exploded  there  in 
'Bmfortable  library  and  was  heard  all 
le  world. 

r  since  I've  been  here,"  he  said 
,  obviously  choosing  his  words, 
een  carefully  looking  for  recogni- 
.  the  Russian  press  of  the  fact  that 
re  getting  material  help  not  only 
Lend-Lease  but  through  the  Red 
and  the  Russian-American  Relief, 
've.  yet  to  find  any  acknowledgment 

ie  Page,  reared  in  the  careful  stand- 

the  State  Department,  swallowed 

and   looked   stricken.    The  corre- 

lents    stopped    smiling,    and    Henry 

ro  of  the  United  Press  asked,  "Is 

the  record,  Mr.  Ambassador,  or 

vc  use  it?" 

it."   The  admiral's  eyes  twinkled 

:  boys  grabbed  for'pencils  and  paper. 

not  fair  to  mislead  the  American 

le  into   giving   miUions    from    their 

pts,  thinking  they  are  aiding  the  Rus- 

people,  when  the  Russian  people  do 

n  know  about  it.    The  American 

are    doing    it    because    of    their 

lly  feeling  toward  the  Russians,  but 

'ussian  people  don't  know  a  thing 

it.   The  Soviet  authorities  seem  to 

/ing  to  create  the  impression  at  home 

sll  as  abroad  that  they  are  fighting 

rar  alone  with  their  own  resources 
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le  correspondents  no  longer  have  au- 
Jbiles  in  Moscow.   They  had  to  rush 
the    ambassador's    residence    two 


blocks  to  the  subway.  They  rushed  all 
right.  They  knew  they  had  one  of  the 
biggest  stories  of  the  year.  They  hurried 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  where  stories  are 
censored,  and  threw  the  ambassador's 
quotes  into  typewriters.  The  censors 
looked  and  went  white.  The  correspond- 
ents had  not  embellished  the  story;  a  story 
could  be  censored.  They  merely  sent  the 
exact  wording  of  the  ambassador's  re- 
marks, and  the  censors,  who  so  cheerfully 
use  their  red  pencils  on  our  stories,  could 
not  touch  a  statement  made  by  an  ambas- 
sador.  They  passed  it  in  full. 

The  next  day  the  storm  broke.  Stand- 
ley  knew  that  he'd  be  criticized  for  his 
outspokenness.  He  knew  that  the  proto- 
col-minded, soft-toiigued  State  Depart- 
ment would  be  horrified.  The  Communist 
newspapers  in  New  York  and  London  hit 
the  ambassador  with  pens  of  vitriol. 

It  all  began  last  October  when  Henry 
Cassidy  of  the  Associated  Press  sent  a 
series  of  questions  to  Stalin  which  Stalin 
answered. 

In  answer  to  a  question  regarding 
American  aid,  Stalin  wrote  bluntly:  "In 
comparison  with  the  assistance  which  the 
Soviet  Union,  by  drawing  off  the  main 
forces  of  Fascist  troops,  is  rendering  to 
its  allies,  assistance  from  the  Allies  to  the 
Soviet  Union  is,  meanwhile,  of  little  ef- 
fect." 

This  statement,  given  wide  publication, 
bothered  Standley,  who  knew  exactly 
what  aid  America  had  sent.  Shortly  after- 
ward, official  Washington  asked  Standley 
to  get  expressions  of  opinion  from  Soviet 
authorities  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
American  material  being  sent  to  the  Soviet 
Union.   Standley  sent  his  naval  aide.  Ad- 


miral Jack  H.  Duncan,  his  military  aide. 
General  J.  A.  Michela,  and  the  chief  of 
the  supply  mission.  General  Philip  Fay- 
monville,  to  ask  Soviet  military,  naval  and 
trade  authorities  for  such  expressions  of 
opinion.  The  Soviet  authorities  refused  to 
comment.  By  now,  Standley's  blood  was 
up. 

He  told  the  Soviet  authorities  that  the 
Lend-Lease  appropriation  bill  was  to 
come  up  shortly  before  Congress,  and  that 
Congress,  though  generous,  was  apt  to  be 
sensitive  if  it  believed  that  money  it  ap- 
propriated for  Russian  Lend-Lease  mate- 
rials was  going  down  the  well;  that  it  was 
doing  no  good  at  all.  Standley  consulted 
nobody,  but  Standley's  a  straight  thinker. 
He  would  smoke  them  out. 

"Enemy  of  Russia" 

And  smoke  them  out  he  did,  that  after- 
noon early  in  March  in  the  comfortable 
library  in  Spasso  House.  Congress,  read- 
ing of  the  acknowledgment  by  Soviet 
authorities  of  the  helpfulness  of  our  mate- 
rial, unanimously  voted  the  full  appro- 
priation to  Russia.  Standley,  "enemy  of 
Russia,"  had  done  a  great  deal  more  for 
Russia  than  American  Communists  who 
so  glibly  give  the  Soviet  Union  mere  in- 
effectual lip  service.  The  reason  is,  of 
course,  that  Standley  knows  and  loves 
Russia.  American  Communists  have  lit- 
tle in  common  with,  and  little  knowledge 
of,  Russia  at  all. 

Standley  today  is  a  very  young  seventy- 
one.  He  has  the  liking  and  admiration  of 
every  correspondent  in  Moscow  and  the 
admiration  of  every  Soviet  official.  Stand- 
ley  and  Stalin  have  a  lot  in  common.  Both 


The  Soviet  authorities,"  said  Ad- 
miral Standley,  "seem  to  be  trying 
to  create  the  impression  tliat  they 
are  fighting  the  war  alone."  The 
conespondents  stopped  smiling.  The 
secretary  looked  stricken.  "Use  it," 
the    admiral   said   to   the   reporters 


are  reaUstic  men  of  action  who  hate  red 
tape.  Each  has  only  one  interest — the  wel- 
fare of  his  own  country.  It  may  come  as 
a  shock  to  .American  Communists  to  learn 
that  Stalin  cares  as  much  about  their  plans 
to  achieve  political  power  in  America  as 
he  does  about  the  habits  of  Eskimos  in 
Greenland.  He  broke  with  Trotsky  be- 
cause Trotsky  cared  more  for  interna- 
tional Communism  than  he  did  for  his 
own  country. 

"If  we  prove  that  our  type  of  govern- 
ment is  better  than  any  other,"  Stalin  once 
told  Trotsky,  "the  rest  of  the  world  will 
adopt  it." 

"During  wartime,"  Standley  says,  "di- 
plomacy must  go  by  the  board.  We  are 
wholehearted  allies  of  Russia.  Of  what 
use  is  diplomacy  between  allies  and 
friends?  Truth  is  the  only  kind  of  diplo- 
macy worth  anything  in  wartime." 

In  appearance  and  in  action.  Admiral 
Standley  (he  prefers  his  old  naval  title  to 
the  conventional  "Mr.  Ambassador")  is 
what  we  would  call  an  old  sea  dog.  but  he 
is  too  vital,  too  youthful,  mentally  and 
spiritually,  ever  to  be  called  "old." 

He  was  born,  prophetically  enough,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Russian  River  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  he  was  not  a  year  out  of 
the  Naval  Academy  before  seeing  active 
(Continued  on  page  30^ 
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FISH 
FOR  THE 
FRYING 

PAN 

By  Bill  Wolf 

ILLUSTRATED     BT 
LEMUEL      PALMER 


Here's  scMiie  information 
about  the  humble  pan  fish 
— perch,  sunfish,  catfish, 
bass,  etc.  They're  not 
classed  a^  game  fish  but, 
for  their  isize,  they'll  put 
up  a  good  fight.  They're 
mighty  good  eating,  too 


Two  anglers,  plug-casting  from 
a  boat  under  a  broiling  sun  for 
bass  and  pickerel,  were  about  to 
give  it  up  as  a  futile  task  and  call  it  a 
day  when  one  of  them  happened  to 
look  beneath  the  surface  and  watch  his 
underwater  lure  as  he  reeled  it  in. 

He  was  amazed  to  see  a  huge  school 
of  yellow  perch  swimming  behind  and 
around  the  plug,  following  it  and  eying 
it  speculatively,  apparently  trying  to 
decide  whether  the  lure  was  fish,  flesh 
or  fowl.  He  made  another  cast  and  the 
same  thing  happened. 

An  idea  was  born  simultaneously  to 
both  fishermen.  If  the  game  fish  for 
which  they  were  casting  wouldn't 
strike,  why  not  consign  them  to  Ge- 
henna and  catch  perch  instead? 

Since  yellow  perch  seldom,  if  ever, 
hit  a  plug,  the  anglers  changed  to  fly 
rods,  using  small  spinners  and  brightly 
colored  flies  as  terminal  tackle.  There 
were  no  dull  minutes  in  the  next  half- 
hour,  and  they  wound  up  with  a  score 
of  perch  before  the  school  moved  on. 
That  evening  they  sat  down  to  a  meal 
of  the  sweetest-fleshed  fish  in  fresh 
water. 

Yellow  perch,  you  see,  are  pan  fish 
— which  simply  means  that  they  are 
good  eating,  as  are  all  pan  fish.  There 
are  many  species  loosely  grouped  as 
pan  fish  because  of  their  savory  flavor 
and  the  fact  that  they  just  fit  nicely 
into  a  frying  pan.  The  best  of  the  lot 
probably  are  the  yellow  perch;  but 
there  also  are  white  perch,  the  various 
sunfishes,  the  calico  and  crappie  bass, 
the  rock  bass,  and  the  catfish  (which 
are  superb  on  the  table). 

Their  eating  qualities  (a  considera- 
ble factor  in  these  days  of  rationed 
food),  plus  the  fact  that  they  are  fished 
for  everywhere  by  nearly  every  angler 
from  children  on  up  to  oldsters,  make 
them  the  most  important  of  all  fresh- 
water fish,  in  numbers  taken  and  con- 
sumed. 

Not  the  least  of  their  virtues,  though, 
is  their  fighting  ability.  They  are 
tough  little  monkeys,  the  lightweights 
of  the  fish  world,  who  really  should 
have  a  good  press  agent  to  show  that 
they  are  as  vicious  scrappers  as  the 
heavyweight  game  fish. 

Getting  What  You  Fish  For 

The  methods  of  fishing  for  pan  fish 
vary,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  fish 
sought.  Take  those  same  yellow  perch, 
for  instance.  Although  they  will  hit 
ghttering  wet  flies  underwater  and  dry 
flies  when  surface-feeding,  they  are 
primarily  a  bait  fish.  Worms  and  live 
minnows  will  take  more  yellow  perch 
throughout  the  year  than  will  flies. 

You  rig  up  with  two  bait  hooks  on 
a  leader,  one  slightly  above  the  other 
on  a  dropper  gut.  Lead  seldom  is  nec- 
essary to  carry  the  bait  down  to  the 
perch.  You  row  your  boat  (or  use  an 
outboard  if  you  have  one)  to  the  side 
of  the  lake  from  which  the  wind  is 
coming.  It  is  almost  annoying  to  get 
the  first  bite,  because  you  must  throw 
over  the  anchor  and  go  to  work  catch- 
ing fish.  YeUow  p>erch  travel  in 
schools,  and  where  you  catch  one,  you 
can  catch  more.  They  will  take  the 
bait  one  after  the  other,  almost  as  rap- 
idly as  you  can  bait  up  and  pull  them 
in,  until  the  school  moves  on. 

Sometimes  yellow  perch  feed  on  the 

surface  and  then  they  will  take  a  dry 

■  fly.    They  can  be  seen  feeding  along 

the  shore  and  around  the  spatterdock 

and  water-lily  pads. 

Although  essentially  a  lake  fish,  the 


yellow  perch  also  inhabits  rivers,  where 
the  constant  fight  with  the  current 
makes  it  a  stronger,  more  vigorous  fish 
and  a  battler  to  catch  on  a  fly  line.  In 
its  natural  range  (Minnesota  east  to 
Nova  Scotia  and  south  to  North  Caro- 
lina), it  has  many  names  depending 
upon  the  locality,  aUases  such  as 
ringed  perch,  red  perch,  raccoon  perch 
and  striped  perch.  The  commercial 
catch  in  the  Great  Lakes  sometimes 
exceeds  nine  million  pounds. 

If  the  yellow  perch  is  the  best  eating 
of  the  pan  fish,  the  bluegill  sunfish 
(alias  bream,  brim,  blue  bream,  cop- 
per-nosed bream,  blue  sunfish  and  dol- 
lardee)  ranks  first  as  the  favorite  pan 
fish  to  catch. 

Sometimes,  in  late  afternoon,  the 
bluegills  get  together  for  a  promenade 
near  the  banks.  They  cruise  along  in 
stately  schools,  a  rippling  patch  of  fish 
on  the  still  water.  They  feed  heavily 
then  and  provide  perfect  sport  for  the 
fly  fisherman.  A  wet  fly  cast  in  or  near 
the  school  and  retrieved  with  short, 
easy  twitches  underneath  the  surface 
will  take  a  bluegill  on  nearly  every  cast 
— if  you  have  the  right  patterp.  What 
is  the  right  fly  pattern?  No  one  knows 
definitely  what  they  will  take.  You 
must  experiment,  changing  flies  until 
you  find  one  they  like,  and  then  stick 
to  it.  Remember,  too,  what  the  pattern 
was,  so  that  you  can  use  it  the  next 
time. 

Most  bass  lakes  also  contain  bluegill 
sunfish.  If  you  are  boat-fishing  for 
bass  with  bass  bugs  on  a  fly  rod,  the 
bluegills  will  help  pass  away  some  dull 
hours  if  you  give  them  a  chance. 
Change  to  smaller  bass  bugs  (those 
cork-bodied  lures  which  look  like  huge 
insects  when  fished  on  the  surface), 
and  the  bluegills  will  take  them.  Or 
put  on  small  wet  flies,  let  the  fly  sink 
under  water  and  retrieve  slowly. 

The  other  sunfish  are  as  much  fun 
to  catch  although  they  don't  get  as 
large  as  the  bluegills,  which  frequently 
grow  to  be  a  pound  in  weight. 

The  common  sunfish  (or  sunny,  or 
kiver,  or  pumpkinsced,  depending 
upon  the  locality)  is  perhaps  the  best- 
known  fresh-water  fish.  It  usually  is 
the  first  fish  caught  by  a  boy,  and 
there  are  men  who  don't  look  upon  it 
with  affection  because  of  memories  of 
other,  younger  days. 

This  gleaming  warrior  with  the  small 
body  and  the  big  courage  will  take 
worms  and  wet  or  dry  flies,  if  you 
persevere  until  you  find  a  pattern  it 
likes.  Although  the  smallest  of  the 
pan  fish,  sunfish  are  good  food  fish. 

A  cousin  of  the  common  sunnie  is 
the  long-eared  sunfish,  the  prettiest  of 
all  the  pan  fish.  They  run  slightly 
larger  than  the  surmie  and,  in  spawn- 
ing season  when  they  are  most  fre- 
quently taken,  they  are  colored  with 
the  most  brilliant  red  and  orange 
breast  and  fins  imaginable.  Yes,  they 
are  good  on  the  table,  too,  but  I  never 
kill  them  unless  they  are  badly  in- 
jured by  the  hook.  They  are  too  pretty 
to  kill. 

Larger  and  more  important  as  food 
fish  and  sport  fish  are  the  calico  bass 
and  the  crappie,  other  members  of  the 
sunfish  family.  These  two  fish  occur 
frequently  in  the  same  water  and  are 
so  much  alike  that  many  anglers  can't 
tell  them  apart  despite  certain  definite 
differences. 

Both  have  a  large  dorsal  fin.  There 
are  spines  in  front  of  this  top  fin,  and 
the  calico  bass  always  has  seven  or 
eight  spines,  while  the  crappie  bass  has 
five  or  six.    Furthermore,  the  calico 


bass  is   generally  darker  in  its  body  | 
markings  than  the  crappie. 

They  have  more  aliases  than  a  ha- 
bitual criminal.  Among  them  are: 
Grass  bass,  strawberry  bass,  barfiih, 
bitterhead,  lamplighter,  ringed  crappie, 
pale  crappie,  sacalait  and  crapit.  Un- 
der any  name,  however,  they  are  sport- 
ing fish,  delicately  flavored,  and  to 
abundant  that  they  are  called,  with- 
out  much  originality  but  lots  of  truth, 
the  "fish  for  the  millions." 

Live  minnows  probably  are  the  bett 
bait  for  them,  although  they  take  an- 
gleworms, too.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  they  take  a  fly  best  in  the 
evenings,  just  about  dusk  when  they 
seem  to  feed  on  the  surface.  A  small 
spinner  sometimes  will  make  the  wet 
fly  more  effective. 

"Goggle-Eye"  Not  an  Epicure 

A  relative  of  the  calico  and  crappie 
which  rises  far  better  to  the  fly  (alwayi 
the  mark  of  gentlemanly  fish)  is  the 
rock  bass.  It,  too,  is  a  member  of  the 
sunfish  family  and,  when  caught, 
glares  at  you  with  glowing  red  eyes,  a 
characteristic  which  gives  it  the  othw 
names  of  "redeye"  or  "goggle-eye."  It 
is  readily  distinguished  by  this  mark- 
ing, plus  its  olive-green  coloring. 

The  rock  bass  is  a  glutton,  eating  al- 
most everything,  so  the  angler  who 
doesn't  care  to  use  wet  flies  and  spin- 
ners can  catch  it  on  worms,  minnows, 
crawfish,  crickets,  grasshoppers  and 
grubs. 

A  strange  fish  is  the  white  perch.  It 
is  not  so  important  as  the  preceding 
pan  fish  because  its  range  is  limited  to 
the  tidal  region  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
from  Maine  to  North  CaroUna,  but  it 
is  unusual  in  that  it  is  found  in  salt 
water,  brackish  water  and  fresh  water. 

It  fights  well  when  hooked  in  fresh- 
water rivers  and  creeks,  and  it  does  not 
hesitate  to  take  the  fly,  although  it  can 
be  caught  equally  well  on  shrimp  bait. 
The  commercial  catch  annually  runs 
into  a  million  or  more  pounds,  and 
tremendous  numbers  are  taken  by 
sports  anglers. 

The  common  catfish,  usually  known 
as  the  bullhead  or  horned  pout,  is 
strictly  a  bait  fish  among  the  pan  fish, 
although  it  fights  well  on  light  tackle. 
Its  table  qualities  are  excellent  if  you 
like  rich  flesh.  They  are  bottom  feed- 
ers, and  you  must  carry  a  worm  down 
to  them.  They  bite  best  in  muddy 
water  or  at  night,  as  every  country  boy 
knows.  If  the  water  is  clear,  stir  up 
the  stream  bottom  and  fool  the  catfish 
into  thinking  high,  muddy  water  is  at 
hand.  It  often  works. 

Seldom  considered  as  pan  fish  are 
the  common  chubs  found  in  almost 
every  stream,  but  their  flesh  is  firm  and 
good  except  during  the  warmest 
months.  If  cleaned  and  scaled  and 
fried  until  crisp  and  brown,  they  can 
be  eaten,  bones  and  all,  like  smoked 
herring.  Try  frying  them  in  butter 
sometime.  Rural  epicures  often  con- 
sider them  the  best  eating  of  all,  and 
they  are  easy  to  catch  on  a  wet  fly. 

This  matter  of  cooking  pan  fish  is 
simple.  A  bit  of  care  in  the  prepara- 
tion will  eliminate  most  of  the  bones. 
The  anal  and  dorsal  fins  (from  which 
radiate  small  bones)  should  be  pulled 
out  rather  than  cut  off.  The  scaled, 
cleaned  fish  should  be  fried  well  in 
olive  oil  or  butter  and  then  eaten  and 
enjoyed.  A  sauce  is  all  right  if  you  like 
to  bother,  and  slices  of  lemon  or  lime 
help,  but  pan  fish  require  little  assist- 
ance from  the  cook. 
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UNANIMOUS  ARNALL 


While  Ole  Gene  Talmadge 
sits  sourly  down  in  Sugar 
Creek,  still  a-wonderin'  what 
hit  him,  his  young  successor 
has  been  doing  a  job  of  fumi- 
gating America's  worst  state 
government.  It  is  a  politi- 
cal record  breaker  anywhere 
and    a    miracle    in    Georgia 


IF  YOU  know  of  a  state  governor  who, 
in  twenty-four  days  after  he  took  of- 
fice, saw  his  legislature  accept  and 
adopt  unanimously  every  campaign  prom- 
ise he  made  in  his  bid  for  election,  drop 
us  a  line.  Mind  you,  we  said  "unani- 
mously." Until  then,  we  shall  insist  that 
our  man  holds  the  record. 

It  would  be  a  record  in  our  book,  even 
if  those  ten  unanimously  passed  bills  were 
legislature  darUngs — salary  boosts,  pork 
chops,  job  grabs,  logrollers,  back-scratch- 
ers and  road-building  stick-ups.    There'd 
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be  bound  to  be  a  few  decent  members. 

It  would  be  a  record,  even  were  the  leg- 
islature new-manned  by  intelligent  an- 
gels, from  freshman  page  boy  to  president 
of  the  senate — not  an  old  spittoon-shooter 
in  the  lot.  Not  that  such  legislatures  are 
common.  It  would  be  a  record,  even  if 
this  new  governor's  predecessor,  a  symbol 
of  all  the  misgovernment  which  these  ten 
bills  were  aimed  to  correct,  had  overnight 
got  religion  and  exhorted  his  erstwhile 
followers  to  throw  away  the  wool  hat  and 
get  a  halo. 

But  all  these  ten  campaign  pledges  were 
denials  of  all  that  the  average  legislature 
holds  dear — all  of  them  progressive,  some 
of  them  radical,  others  not  at  first  too 
popular. 

And  the  legislature  that  passed  them 
.unanimously  was  composed  largely  of  old- 
time  tough-gut  politicians  and  job  mooch- 
ers  who  for  years  had  sat  by  and  watched 
their  state  dying  of  administrative  hook- 
worm. 

Moreover,  this  governor's  predecessor 
strode  the  statehouse  halls  wringing  his 
bony  hands,  crying   out  against   "furrin 


ideas"  and  urging  the  legislators  to  have 
no  truck  with  change.  So  we're  asking  you 
to  match  the  record  of  the  Honorable 
Ellis  Arnall,  since  last  March  governor 
of  the  badly  Talmadged  state  of  Georgia. 

Of  course,  we've  got  our  fingers  crossed. 
We've  seen  and  heard  a  lot  of  political 
rockets  whoosh,  soar  and  die  in  mid-air. 
We've  stood  around  while  more  impres- 
sive-looking men  than  Ellis  Arnall  started 
things  they  couldn't  finish.  We've  run 
ourself  groggy  to  behold  the  shining  works 
of  overballyhooed  political  sulfas,  only  to 
see  them  collapse  the  first  time  the  legisla- 
ture said  "Nuts!"  They've  been  either 
jack-in-the-boxes  good  for  just  one  jump 
and  a  squeak,  booby-trap  operators  or 
just  political  hot  dogs  served  up  by  po- 
litical mobs. 

So  we're  keeping  our  fingers  crossed, 
although  Ellis  Arnall  looks  genuine. 
Whatever  else  he  may  do  or  fail  to  do  as 
governor  of  Georgia,  there's  his  twenty- 
four-day  record  for  more  aspiring  politi- 
cians to  shoot  at. 

Gene  Talmadge,  Arnall's  predecessor, 
left  the  state  looking  and  smelling  like 


son 


When   Mr.    and   Mrs.    Ellis 
sat  down  on  the  settee  in  the 
torial    mansion,    they    wrote    a 
Talmadge:    "Thank    you.   Cover 
leaving  the  mansion  so  neat  and] 


something  that  Hitler  wouldn't  boti 
lation.    He  ran  for  a  third  term, 
ihe    only    program    he    knew — To 
Road.  He  promised  everybody  every! 
including  protection  against  "niggd 
in'  furriners  who  aimed  to  force  Ge 
lovely  daughters  and  her  noble 
sit  side  by  side  with  niggers  in  scfl 
He  held  fish  fries,  hymn  sings,  barh 
and  hoedowns.    He  promised  to  go  I 
Washington  and  "kick  cheers  aroul 
Georgia's  ole  folks  got  what  was  a-cj 
to  them."    He  busted  four  pairs 
penders.    Against   him   ran    one 
very  few  men  who,  during  his  ad 
tion,  had  conducted  a  state  office 
fear.   He  had  served  under  Gene 
much  intelligence  that  had  he  not 
Georgia  boy  himself,  a  product  of 
gia  schools  and  her  university.  Gene  i 
have  called  him  another  of  them  hig 
tin  furriners  sent  down  by  the  Re 
lers  and  the  Rosenwalds  to  ruinate ' 
supremacy.     Ellis   Arnall   had   be 
state's  attorney  general. 

Landslide  with  Social  Signific 

To  the  amazement  of  a  vast  nurnl 
people  (including  Ole  Gene,  who's 
back  settin'  on  the  courthouse  si 
Sugar  Creek,  glowerin'  in  the  sui 
spittin'  at  the  tumblebugs,  madder'n  i 
tooth),  Ellis  Arnall  won  by  such  a 
gin  that  his  election  too  had  a 
unanimous  look  about  it.  Powerful 
ers  made  speeches   about  it   and 
pieces   for   the  papers   aimed   at 
folks  what  had  happened  to  Geor; 
done  up  in  sociological  jibber  and  ani 
pological  oolie-droolie. 

However,  you'd  be  right  in  susp 
that  Georgia  had  merely  got  plumb 
of  being  a  comic-strip  state.    Her 
had  boiled  to  anger  when  Gene 
her  university  system  to  be  dropped 
accredited  rating  by  the  Southern  A! 
tion  of  Secondary  Schools  and 
All  this  meant  was  that  diplomas  grai 
by  the  University  of  Georgia  and  oi 
college  units  of  the  state's  university 
tem  would  not  be  recognized  outside 
state.   And  this  major  calamity  to  a  k 
number  of  Georgia's  young,  and  to  t! 
parents  who  had  spent  their  hard-ear 
money  to  put  the  kids  through,  helpec 
dethrone  Ole  Gene.    But  all  that's  b 
published. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  that  Geor 
was  sick  and  tired  of  Ole  Gene's  effort 
Ku-Klux  the  whole  state,  behold  what 
legislature  did  the  moment  Georgia  thi 
Ole  Gene  into  Sugar  Creek  and  asl 
Ellis  Arnall  to  take  over. 

He  favored  a  bill  abohshing  Ole  Get 
board  of  regents,  estabhshing  a  new  a 
nonpolitical  board.  The  legislature  Si 
"Yes"— 190  to  0. 

Next  came  a  companion  bill  calling  1 
a  constitutional  amendment  removing  t 
new  regents  from  the  whim  of  any  fl 
ernor.  Under  the  old  setup.  Gene  o^ 
and  did  fire  regents  who  wouldn't  disiB  ||, 
teachers  he  hated,  and  overnight  he  I 
pointed  regents  who  would  obey  hi 
The  legislature  didn't  produce  one  d 
senting  vote. 

Immediately  the  university  system  w 
restored  to  good  standing  by  the  Sout 
ern  Association.  Diplomas  from  the  Ul 
versity  of  Georgia  are  now  recognized 
what  Ole  Gene  calls  "furrin  parts." 

Then,  while  Ole  Gene  ranted,  Ellis  A 
nail  asked  the  legislature  to  pass  a  bt 
reorganizing  the  State  Board  of  Educ 
tion,  taking  it,  too,  out  of  the  hands  of  tl 
politicians  and  their  contractor  friend 
(Continued  on  oage  51) 
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"Be  careful,  Kenneth,  hell  shoot!"  Irma  called  out.   Du£Ey  backed  down  the  first  step,  Mercer  still  facing  him 

THE  NAZrS  SISTER 

By  Betty  de  Sherbinin 

ILLUSTRATED    BT    HARRT    L.    TIMMINS 


[was  something  queer 
le  girl.  She  was  com- 
as well  as  charming, 
one  trusted  her.    A 
M  the  American  colony 
^nos  Aires  that  mounts 
to  a  flashing  crescendo 


iD  Irma  Mailer  because  I  liked 
Looking  back  I  think  I  believed 

btory  for  the  same  reason. 

land  I  had  been  in  Buenos  Aires 

Jo  weeks;  we  wanted  to  be  free  to 
ips  to  Chile  and  the  South.  An 
governess  who  spoke  English  and 
seemec^  to  be  the  solution  where 

lys,  aged  six,  were  concerned. 


We  put  an  ad  in  the  English-speaking 
papers.  The  results  were  not  encouraging 
and  finally,  after  interviewing  a  series  of 
women  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
sixty,  I  began  to  look  regretfully  at  the 
travel  folders  on  my  desk  and  wonder  if 
that  would  be  all  I  was  to  see  of  Chile 
and  the  lakes. 

Then  Irma  arrived. 

She  walked  in  as  the  others  had  done, 
stood  facing  me,  watching  me  with  un- 
smiling earnestness,  her  long  hands  finger- 
ing the  crumpled  remnant  of  my  ad.  She 
seemed  to  be  about  twenty-three,  a  young 
twenty-three,  with  a  wistful  face  framed 
in  pale  yellow  hair. 

"My  name's  Irma  Mailer."  She  smiled 
brilliantly  over  her  nervousness,  and  I 
realized  with  surprise  that  she  was  beau- 
Uful. 

"I  am  Mrs.  Carter  .  .  ."  Certainly  the 


girl  did  not  look  as  if  she  had  ever  worked 
as  a  governess.  I  could  have  taken  her  for 
a  caller,  for  the  young  wife  of  one  of  Dan's 
associates. 

She  said,  "I  hope  you  haven't  found 
anyone  yet?" 

"No  .  .  ."  There  was  no  comparing  her 
with  the  others  who  had  come.  Still,  if  she 
had  never  worked  with  children  it  was  an 
impossible  chance  to  take.  "You  have  had 
experience?"  I  had  to  know  that. 

She  surprised  me.  "I  was  with  an  En- 
glish family." 

"Here  in  Buenos  Aires?" 

"Yes.  I  worked  a  month  on  probation. 
Then  they  took  me  to  England  with  them. 
That's  why  I  took  the  job — to  get  to  Eng- 
land." 

"Any  other  experience?" 

She  told  me  she  had  gone  to  a  convent 
in  Buenos  Aires.   When  she  finished,  the 


sisters  employed  her  to  help  with  Enghsh 
classes.  This  was  perfect — I  congratulated 
myself;  the  rest  was  formalities. 

"The  convent  will  give  you  a  refer- 
ence?" It  was  a  matter  of  course. 

"It  has  been  moved — "  she  explained 
quickly. 

"Then  the  English  family?" 

"They  are  still  in  England."  She  made 
no  effort  to  fill  in  between  the  lines. 

"Well,  any  reference  you  care  to  give." 
I  pushed  the  pad  on  my  desk  toward  her. 
She  picked  up  the  pencil  uncertainly.  She 
hesitated  a  minute,  then  conscious  that  I 
was  waiting,  she  scribbled  a  name  and  an 
address.  "You  might  add  the  name  of  the 
English  family  ..."  I  said. 

"Mercer  .  .  ."  And  she  wrote  it  down. 

"We  know  a  Kenneth  Mercer  .  .  ."  He 
had  flown  down  from  the  States  with  us — 
(Continued  on  page  44j 
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Beal  lashed  some  standard  rations  between  two  Mae  Wests  and  waited  until  the  plane  got  into  position  again.  Then 
he  shoved  the  Mae  Wests  out.  They  landed  50  feet  from  the  raft.  The  Nazis  paddled  over  and  picked  up  the  food 

OLD  LADY  WITH  A  PUNCH 

By  Jim  Marshall 

ILLUSTRATED  BT  LT.  J.G.  SEYMOUR  THOMPSON,  U.S.N.R. 


She  never  was  built  to  fight 
and  dive,  but  the  big  Cata- 
hna  is  proving  one  of  our 
best    slayers    of    submarines 


THE  boys  were  just  finishing  lunch, 
hot  from  the  electric  grill  just  aft 
the  radioman's  station,  and  Chief 
J.  N.  Cleary  was  sitting  easy,  piloting  the 
big  Catalina  at  a  hundred  knots  on  her 
patrol  course.  They'd  seen  nothing  below 
except  a  couple  of  Spanish  ships,  one  of 
them  a  tanker.  The  radioman  had  phoned 
to  the  base  about  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
base  command  had  said  to  leave  them 
alone.  Maybe  they  were — and  maybe 
they  weren't.  Anyway,  Operations  would 
keep  track  of  them. 

Thousands  of  feet  below,  the  tropic  sea 
was  burnished  blue  and  gold  in  the  hot 
sunshine,  and  around  the  big  seaplane  the 
white  woolly  clouds  drifted  silently. 
Cleary  swung  his  glasses  in  a  wide  sweep 
and  then  stopped  them  on  a  dark  speck 
some  miles  away.  .  .  . 
The  siren  yelled.   The  beat  of  the  mo- 
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tors  grew  higher  pitched.  Men  tensed  at 
the  guns,  listening  at  the  phones  for  or- 
ders. 

Lieutenant  J.  E.  Dryden,  who  had 
been  working  at  the  navigator's  table  just 
behind  Cleary's  seat,  took  over  the  con- 
trols. Cleary  went  to  his  post  at  the  bow 
gun.  Dryden  swung  the  Old  Lady  up  be- 
hind a  cloud  and  then,  a  few  minutes  later, 
out  into  the  open.  The  submarine  now 
was  a  little  way  ahead.  A  few  brief  orders 
went  over  the  phones  to  gunners  and  ra- 
dioman. 

Dryden  shoved  forward  on  the  yoke, 
and  the  Old  Lady  stuck  her  nose  toward 
the  sun-washed  blue  of  the  sea  and  went 
creaking  and  whining  down  like  a  run- 
away truck,  three  times  as  fast  as  she 
ever  was  meant  to  travel  and  still  hold  to- 
gether. 

As  the  big  plane  came  down,  Cleary 
opened  fire  with  the  bow  gun,  and  the 
stinging  smoke  smell  drifted  back  through 
the  plunging  craft.  Two  German  sailors, 
sun-bathing  on  the  sub's  deck,  scrambled 
to  their  feet  and  then  slumped  back  as 
the  heavy  bullets  hit.  One  of  Cleary's 
bursts  went  right  down  the  open  tower, 
so  no  one  came  up  to  man  the  deck  gun. 


It  stood  there,  silent,  under  its  tarpaulin, 
while  the  crew  cowered  below,  instead  of 
heaving  steel  at  the  Old  Lady  overhead. 

A  few  hundred  feet  off  the  water,  Dry- 
den and  Lieut.  S.  C.  Beal  dropped  their 
depth  bombs  and  then  yanked  back  on 
the  yoke,  hard,  to  get  the  plane  out  of 
the  dive.  Her  snub  nose  came  up  smoothly 
and  in  a  few  seconds  her  two  thousand 
horses  were  hauling  her  skyward  again, 
while  her  waist  guns  chattered,  spraying 
the  boat  below. 

"You  got  him,  sir!"  said  J.  F.  Connell, 
the  machinist's  mate,  over  the  phone  to 
Dryden. 

The  two  bombs  had  hit  less  than  fifteen 
feet  from  the  U-boat,  just  aft  the  conning 
tower.  As  they  watched,  the  sub  listed 
drunkenly  and  then  broke  in  two  almost 
amidships.  It  settled  back,  and  then  bow 
and  stern  rose  in  the  air,  forming  a  V, 
and  slid  under.  There  was  a  heavy  ex- 
plosion, and  green  water  geysered  forty 
feet  into  the  air.  A  patch  of  foam  spread 
over  the  sea,  and  the  oil  slick  glinted  sil- 
very green  in  the  sunHght.  It  spread 
until  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  three 
times  as  wide. 

As  the  Old  Lady  circled  in  the  blue. 


lOli 


men  began  to  appear,  swimming  a'  ^ 
shck  below.    One  by  one  they  appl   •! 
until  there  were  eleven  of  them, 
clung  to  odd  bits  of  wreckage,  and  i 
of  them  must  have  been  injured,  foiJ?t 
by  one  tiiey  let  go  and  sank  until ' 
were  only  five  left.    They  were  hai 
onto  a  buoy. 

Lieutenant  Beal  shoved  a  two-mM 
out  of  the  plane  and  watched  it  droj 
flating  itself  from  the  carbon-dioxide    fci 
tie  on  the  way  down.   It  hit  about  t   •» 
feet  from  the  U-boat  men.  They  left 
buoy  and  swam  over  to  it.  Three  cllD 
aboard  and  the  other  two  hung  on.. 
plane  circled  again  and  the  boys  dn| 
a  bigger  raft,  but  the  five  men  belof 
clung  to  the  small  one.    Four  of  1 
seemed  to  be  boys.   They  wore  shot 
bathing  suits.  The  fifth  was  an  older,  j 
haired  man,  wearing  a  shirt;  he  see 
to  be  an  officer.    The  man  in  the 
waved  at  the  PBY,  but  the  boys  si 
their  fists  angrily. 

"Better  give  them  some  chow,  I 
said  Dryden. 

Beal  lashed  some  standard  rations 
tween  two  Mae  Wests  and  waited  i 
the  plane  got  into  position  again. 
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m  him,  sir!"  yelled  the  machinist's  mate.  The 
th  harges  hit  less  than  fifteen  feet  from  the 
oal  The  sub  listed  and  broke  in  two  anvidships 


ho!  d  the  Mae  Wests  out.  They  inflated  going  down 

lajled  fifty  feet  from  the  raft.  The  Nazis  paddled 

r  ai  picked  up  the  food.  The  officer  waved  again. 

nSbld  Lady  climbed  back  amid  the  white,  drifting 

idslind  llent  plodding  along  again  on  her  patrol 

^dShe'd  done  her  job  again  and,  as  her  long,  high, 

■"6  nded  wing  crackled,  she  must  have  thought: 

I    heck  will  the  boys  want  me  to  do  next?  I  never 

h  It  for  this  sort  of  thing — diving  like  a  fighter, 

t;  J  be  a  dive  bomber,  taking  a  chance  with  the 

aft  the  Nazis  toss  at  my  fat  old  body.  .  .  . 

nir  east,  south  and  west  coasts,  we  have  about  a 

,1  square  miles  of  water  that  used  to  be  happy  hunt- 

r  inds  for  submarines.  In  this  zone  from  Decem- 

I  1,  to  August,  1942,  U-boats  got  ships  thick  and 

ol,  wreckage  and  bodies  on  our  beaches  grimly 

1  oday,  sinkings  in  this  coastal  area  are  low  and 

\  er.  The  "safety  zone,"  too,  is  being  extended 

It — and  in  time  it  may  meet  the  British  zone, 

i  west  from  northwest  Europe.   This  is  the  gen- 

,  a,  anyway. 

T  job  of  making  this  zone  unhealthful  for  U-boats 
r  the  direction  of  the  Navy  Sea  Frontier  Com- 
.\imy  and  Navy  squadrons  work  jointly,  with 
1  of  friendly  rivalry.  Each  side  is  keeping  score, 
LCT  it's  over,  there'll  be  plenty  of  chortling.  But 
yin  Combined  Operations  rooms,  many  of  them 
far  underground  along  our  coasts  or  in  ofifshore 
Army  and  Navy  officers  sit  side  by  side,  work- 
ether.  Army  and  Navy  planes  patrol  from 
I  bases  under  one  master  plan. 

Tactics  That  Curb  U-Boat  Wolf  Packs 

Ih  Army  and  Navy  are  mildly  optimistic  about  re- 
Jrhey  feel  we  have  the  job  Ucked — that  is,  we  are 
(Ind  more  on  the  offensive;  month  by  month  more 
^d  fewer  merchant  ships  are  sunk  in  coastal  wa- 
"Jrhis  is  the  result  of  more  than  a  year  of  hard, 
9fi  work  and  the  examination  of  thousands  of  pa- 
ipoTts  out  of  which  has  come  a  winning  system  for 

the  submarine  danger. 
It  to  prevent  anyone  from  becoming  too  optimis- 
llean  over  backward  in  adding  up  our  kills.  It  has 
le  almost  a  tradition  with  the  pilots  that  they  have 
[jig  back  either  the  periscope  or  the  skipper's  cap 
br  to  get  credit  for  a  kill.  And  then  the  examining 
are  likely  to  point  out  that  the  cap  might  have 
off  or  the  sub  might  have  tossed  overboard  a 
[)eriscope,  just  to  fool  us.  Subs  do  toss  over  wreck- 
lid  pump  oil  to  make  our  men  think  the  sub  is  ver- 
J'when  it's  reaUy  lying  quietly  ten  fathoms  down. 
Ijour  patrol  pilots  can't  produce  airtight  proof  of  a 
g,  they  get  only  a  "probable."   The  Navy  figures 
bout  four  fifths  of  the  "probables"  are  really  kills, 
photographs  of  subs  sinking — or  apparently  sink- 
Iren't  always  conclusive  evidence.   What  all  this 
||n  adds  up  to  is  that  the  results  of  our  antisub  war- 
robably  are  a  great  deal  better  than  they  seem, 
lere  are  plenty  of  shiny  new  planes,  swift  and 
y,  riding  the  long  ocean  patrol  beats  from  northern 
'way  around  to  Texas;  from  Puget  Sound  to  Baja 
j^mia,  and  out  among  the  Caribbean  islands.  They 
Jt  and  plan  their  attack  on  a  surfaced  sub  in  the 
1 30  seconds  it  takes  the  U-boat  to  crash  dive,  and 
rop  their  bombs  in  time  to  do  the  job.   But  some 
best  work  still  is  being  done  by  the  Old  Ladies  of 
lloudways — the  PBYs  from  ConsoUdated  in  Cah- 

ae  Old  Ladies,  with  their  high,  square-ended  wings 
jat,  chunky  bodies,  don't  take  a  back  seat  for  any 
j  slim  youngster  hatched  three  months  ago.   They 

were  designed  for  modern  high-speed  warfare; 
vere  put  together  originally  to  haul  tourists  around 
kces  like  Catalina  Island,  and  were  "adapted"  to 
f  requirements.  The  PBY  is  just  a  good,  solid  chunk 
Drkmanlike  plane,  with  two  Wasps  to  haul  her 
\,  blisters  for  heavy  machine  guns,  and  a  glass  nest 

nose  for  a  bow  chaser,  as  they  used  to  call  them 
lin  sloop  and  frigate  days, 
lie's  a  rehable  old  crate,  and  you  can  do  housekeep- 

her,  sleeping  four  or  five  (Continued  on  page  67) 


pyy  PBY-5A,  amphibian  patrol  bomber,  heads  into 
lorida  sunset  after  antisubmarine  patrol.   Fat  and 

|ly,  the  Old  Lady  was  never  built  for  high-speed 
iibmarine  work.  But  she  gets  results  just  the  same 


Broadway  and  the  movies  give  wide  circulation  to  the  Silly  War 
Songs.  BJiyming  "Tokyo"  with  "smokio"  and  "jokio"  induces  nausea 


Most  of  the  war  songs  drench  the  U.  S.  with  cockiness,  often 
at  the  precise  moment  when  we're  taking  a  beating  somewhere 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  | 
SILLY  WAR  SONGS  ^ 


Giki 


BY  JOE  BOOKMAN 

ILLU8TBATED    BT    SYDNEY    HOrr 


Have  you  been  waiting  for  a  truly 
rousing  popular  war  song  that  all 
America  will  sing — and  like?  Well, 
you  won't  get  it,  and  here's  why 


ON  THE  theory  that  they  cared  not  who 
made  a  nation's  Lend-Lease  laws  as 
long  as  they  could  write  its  songs,  the 
Broadway  song  writers  sprang  to  their  pianos 
and  retooled  their  muses,  converting  "June," 
"moon,"  "croon"  and  "spoon"  into  "scrap," 
"slap,"  "Jap"  and  "off  the  map." 

Tin  Pan  Alley  beat  the  automobile  industry 
to  all-out  war  conversion  by  several  months. 
Within  ten  minutes  after  the  first  flash  from 
Pearl  Harbor,  Benny  Davis,  who  had  partici- 
pated in  writing  Margie  shortly  after  World 
War  I,  was  singing  of  arms  and  the  man. 

That  Sunday  afternoon,  Davis  was  sitting  in 
a  Broadway  restaurant  which  is  the  Mermaid 
Tavern  of  the  modern  minstrel,  and  when  he 
heard  the  news,  he  cried,  'They  asked  for  it — 
and  they're  gonna  get  it!" 

He  then  dashed  ofif  a  tune  bearing  this  title, 
and  on  Monday  it  was  published.  Before  the 
week  was  out,  the  90-odd  pubUshers  of  popular 
music  were  racing  to  produce  the  first  Over 
There  of  1942.  From  the  presses  poured  ditties 
like  Goodby,  Mama,  I'm  Off  to  Yokohama; 
Slap  the  Jap;  Remember  Pearl  Harbor;  We'll 
Sing  Hallelujah  When  We're  Marching  Through 
Berhn;  Let's  Put  an  Ax  to  the  Axis;  You're  a 
Sap,  Mr.  Jap;  He's  My  Uncle,  Uncle  Sam; 
Thank  Your  Lucky  Stars  and  Stripes;  Buckle 
Down,  Buck  Private,  Buckle  Down. 

The  trouble  with  these  songs  was  that  they 
were  so  synthetically  forced  and  phony  that 
nobody  would  sing  them.  Although  war  songs 
were  plugged  into  American  ears  by  radio  and 
juke  box,  sensible  persons  simply  refused  to  re- 
peat such  childish  drivel  as  is  contained  in  a 
number  entitled  I'm  Uncle  Sammie's  Soldier 
Now,  and  in  which  the  singer  tells  his  sweet- 
heart not  to  fear,  because  he  will  bring  her 
home  a  Japanese  as  a  little  souvenir. 

The  war  songs  of  early  1942  were  written  in 
the  spirit  of  two  small  boys  hurling  threats  at 
each  other — We  Did  It  Before  and  We  Can  Do 
It  Again.  This  became  slightly  silly  when  the 
enemy  began  winning  most  of  the  early  battles 
in  the  Pacific. 

Arms  Around  the  Army 

The  next  trend  was  the  Venus-for-Victory 
school  of  song  writing,  in  which  the  stereotyped 
sex  ballad  was  disguised  by  military  camouflage. 
There  was  one  called  On  the  Shoulder  of  a  Sol- 
dier Let  Me  Rest  My  Head  Tonight.  Another 
one,  called  The  Old  Army  Game,  announced 
that  if  anyone  wished  to  be  kissed,  or  wanted 
the  loving  they  had  missed,  they  were  advised 
to  put  their  arms  around  the  Army,  because 
love  was  the  Army's  middle  name,  was  the 
ancient  Army  game. 

The  issue  was  stated  even  more  bluntly  by  a 
song  entitled  I  Wanna  Be  an  Army  Hostess. 
The  lady  explained  that  when  a  soldier  held  her 
hand,  she  was  the  happiest  girl  in  the  land 
Probably,  this  Army  hostess  found  one  of  the 
hearts  which,  according  to  Irving  Berlin's  song, 
are  constantly  being  lost  at  the  Stage  Door 
Canteen.  "A  soldier  boy  without  a  heart,"  Mr. 
Berlin  informs  us,  "has  two  strikes  on  him  from 
the  start." 

Many  war  songs  are  so  infantile  that  they'd 
be  harmless,  if  it  wasn't  that,  by  debasing  pro- 


lit'" 

found  issues,  they   help  to  create  t  bH^'"'', 
ideology;   a  bad  song,  hke  bad  muiu.B'"^ 
drive  the  good  out  of  circulation.   In  tfl  • 
of  tunes  apparently  dedicated   to  the  B^rf 
minded,    my  .favorite    is   a    masterpiew] 
Stamp,   Stamp  Out   the  Jap  With  a  ij 
Stamp,  which  invites  us  to  send  up  in 
the  city  of  Tokyo  and  show  the  Nipj 
that  Uncle  Sam  does  not  jokio! 

Where  the  song  writers  have  failed  ij 
the  complete  absence  of  the  sublime  a, 
heroic.  The  issues  are  hfe  and  death,  fi 
against  slavery,  but  there  has  not  been  atl 
to  stir  the  mind  and  the  heart,  to  crystaUJ 
issues  emotionally,  as  in  Julia  Wardj 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repubhc: 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  thei\ 

ing  of  the  Lord; 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  wher^ 

grapes  of  wrath  are  stored  . 

The  war,  and  the  need  for  genuine  foil 
sic  that  knits  us  together,  only  highlights  a] 
lem  that  has  existed  for  many  years 
of  honest  popular  music  and  Tin  Pan  t\ 
tendency  to  choke  off  any  possible  folk  el 
sion  and  give  us  in  exchange  a  countCTfl 
tide.  Is  any  improvement  possible?  To  al 
this  question,  it's  necessary  to  look  biiil 
the  way  in  which  popular  songs  are  w| 
selected  and  exploited. 

A  Chance  for  Local  Writers 

Before  1920,  there  were  important  muskip,,T|[ 
lishing  houses  is  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Ne  r 
leans,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  San  Fr>; ». 
— making  it  possible  for  pubUshers  to  beMjij) 
the  various  roots  of  American  life  and  t 
cover  new  song  writers  with  fresh  regions 
terial. 

Today,  the  "pop"  music  industry  is  00 
trated  almost  entirely  in  New  York.  Two 
combinations  dominate  the  industry;  the 
controlled  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  (the 
bins,  Feist  and  Miller  music  corporations 
the  Warner  Brothers  group  (Remick,  Wb 
and  Harms).  Paramount  Pictures  control 
mous  Music  Corporation  and  Paramount 
sic  Corporation. 

The  film  companies  are  not  so  much 
ested  in  good  music  as  they  are  anxious  t 
that  their  music  subsidiaries  plug  the  film 
on  the  air,  because  every  time  a  picture  sc  i 
played,  the  announcer  must  credit  the  n « 
This  is  good  publicity  for  the  movie,  but  it' 
for  music — because  most  picture  tunes  are 
nation  songs,"  written  to  fit  something  ii 
plot  of  the  picture  or  tailored  for  one  0 
characters,  and  not  having  any  intrinsic  1; 
quality. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  relatioi 
tween  the  merit  of  a  tune  and  the  numl> 
times  you  hear  it  on  the  radio.  Sollie 
president  of  Campbell,  Loft  &  Porgie,  01 
the  large  independent  pubhshers,  told 
"Merit  is  strictly  one  per  cent  of  a  song's  p 
larity.  Any  good  pubhsher,  if  he  puts  01 
heat,  can  get  action  and  push  his  numbei 
plug  song  up  there  on  the  sheet." 

Somebody  once  remarked  of  Harry  Linl 
professional  manager  of  Leo  Feist,  Inc.,  oi 
the  smartest  song  pluggers  in  the  business,' 
he  could  set  the  alphabet  to  music  and  nu 
a  hit  song. 

Besides  the  Hollywood-controlled  publis! 
there  are  some  twenty  other  important  i 
pendents.  All  the  publishers  have  a  pa 
nently  closed  door  against  newcomers.  U 
other  Julia  Ward  Howe  (Continued  on  pagt 
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jKg  iry  Thus  Far: 


■•HEMy  o^  S""  ^"^^  Loeder,  a  noted  radio 

1.  (jfQj;aster,  is  found  in  the  London  home  of 

Ird  lyl'rcus  Amberdale,  late  one  night;  it  is 

'Ld  I  Lord  Marcus  himself,  who  at  once 

tifieslcotland  Yard.  ,         ,     . 

With  detective  Sergeant  Bluett  and  a  physi- 

n_I.  Fawcett — Chief  Inspector  Firth  hur- 

s  to  le  scene  of  the  crime.    He  interviews 

,rd  liircus  (an  eccentric  who  is  performing 

■ne  Mfd  experiments  with  a  notorious  woman 

own^s  "Mrs.  Vane." 

,.    Max,  a  brilliant  French  detective,  is  in 

.  M  the  time,  investigating  a  case  which 

p  aims)  is  of  tremendous  importance  to 

.,t  c  world.    While  disguised  as  a  taxicab 

;  learns  that,  shortly  before  the  murder, 

and  a  girl  named   Rita   Martin   had 

[gambling  estabhsbment  run  by  a  "Mrs. 

str^e." 
liscovery  delights  Sergeant  Bluett.  The 
digging  into  the  past,  has  learned  that 
ne  had  once  been  Sir  Giles'  mistress  ;  he 
I  suspects  that  Lord  Marcus  killed  Sir 
I  a  fit  of  jealousy! 

Max  makes  further  discoveries.    He 

IJolonel  O'Halloran,  one  of  the  big  men 

nd  Yard.  He  says  that  he  is  looking  for 

Bsh" — someone  who  secures  war  cabi- 

ets  and  forwards  them   to   Berlin!    He 

It,  in  his  opinion.  Sir  Giles  Loeder  may 

In,  somehow,  involved  in  the  activities  of 

^g.  Then  he  tells  the  colonel  that  a  "Mr. 

Francis" — who    occupies   an    apartment 

its.  Destree's — is  a  man  to  be*  watched. 

I  Marcus  has  an  attractive  cousin — Fay 

-who  is  a  nurse  at  a  R.A.F.   hospital 

ndon.  She  had  met  Sir  Giles  once,  when 

the  hospital  to  collect  data  for  his 

bmmentaries.    On  that  occasion,  he  had 

fer  an  envelope  (addressed  to  himself)  on 

|e  had  jotted  down  his  telephone  number. 

her  patients — Squadron  Leader  Dan  Cor- 

had  seen  the  envelope ;  and  he  had  de- 

nuch  time   to  the  effort  to  decipher   a 

lly  meaningless  sentence  on  it. 

Btlnguished  Frenchman — who  says  he  is 

■  Brion,  from  Fighting  French  headquar- 

^mes  to  the  hospital,  ostensibly  to  inspect 

neets  Nurse  Perigal,  who  introduces  him 

Corcoran.    He  examines  the  envelope. 

be  exclaims  excitedly,  "the  same  writing! 

Rave  we  here,  my  infants!" 

ly 

'ELL,"  grumbled  Dan,  "we  have 
the  remarkable   words,   'Pytha- 
goric  buds,'  written  in  capitals.  I 
id  Pythagoric  in  my  dictionary, 
bad  enough.    But  in  between  the 
Ills  a  lot  of  small  letters  have  been 
That  makes  it  worse."  He  looked 
lorn  his  armchair — and  became  si- 

I  de  Brion's  face  was  transfigured;  in- 
his  entire  body  seemed  to  radiate 
'  and  his  eyes  to  be  on  fire, 
lat  is  it.  Doctor?"  Fay  asked  in  a 
id  voice. 

.  de  Brion  turned  to  her.   "It  is  the 

er  to  an  enigma!   It  is  a  reproach  to 

kupidity!"  He  returned  the  envelope 

|an.   "I  can  remember  it.   Take,  oh, 

care  of  this!   Heaven  is  on  our  side 

all — "  and  he  extended  his  hand. 

give  me!  I  must  go.  Au  revoir,  Dan 

loran,  my  friend.  I  must  go." 

|low?"  exclaimed  Fay  with  such  un- 

ealed  disappointment  that  he  came 

It  in  a  swift  turn,  grasped  her  shoul- 

(and  looked  into  her  eyes. 

ly  car  I  left  at  the  hospital.    Even 

I  may  not  be  too  late.    Au  revoir, 

;Fay.  I  believe  your  troubles  will  pass 

a   summer   cloud.    God   bless   you 

le  snatched  his  hat  and  darted  from 
room. 

/ell,  I'll  be  hanged!"  exclaimed  Dan, 
J  voice  denoting  stark  amazement.  He 
led  in  his  chair  and  looked  at  Fay. 
lllo,  what  is  bothering  you?" 
|ay  was  staring  into  vacancy,  and  the 

eyes  were  speculative.  "I  was  only 
Jidering,  Dan,  why  a  man  whose  name 
|e  Brion  should  carry  a  cigarette  case 

diamond  initials  G.  M."  .  .  . 

le  pall  of  blackout  had  fallen  upon 
adon  when  a  car  came  racing  to  the 
entrance  of  the  War  Office,  and  a 
jumped  out,  spoke  rapidly  to  the 


May  I  inquire  what  you  are  doing?"  Destree  asked.   "I  have  dropped  a  chip,"  Bernstein  said.  .  .  .  "Ah!  Got  it!" 


driver,  and  ran  up  the  steps.  Some  slight 
delay  occurred,  and  this  he  suffered  impa- 
tiently.  However,  he  was  admitted. 

Three  minutes  later,  a  stafl"  captain 
rapped  on  a  door  upstairs,  opened  it  and 
looked  across  an  office  the  walls  of  which 
were  almost  entirely  covered  with  maps, 
to  a  desk  whereat  Lieutenant  General  Sir 
Aubrey  Bulwer  (in  his  youth  accounted 
the  most  handsome  officer  in  the  British 
army)  was  seated. 

"Mr.  Gaston  IVIax  is  here,  sir." 

"Please  show  him  in." 

Gaston  Max  entered  so  promptly  that 
evidently  he  had  been  immediately  behind 
the  captain,  who  retired  and  closed  the 
door.  One  who  knew  the  Frenchman  well 
would  have  perceived  that  he  was  labor- 
ing under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  emo- 
tion. 

"Sit  down,  Mr.  Max.  What  can  I  do  for 


you? 


But  Gaston  Max  did  not  sit  down;  he 


crossed  the  room  and  stood  before  the 
speaker.  "I  have  a  question  to  ask.  Gen- 
eral. I  beg  that  you  will  not  hesitate  to 
answer  it — to  relieve  me  of  a  terrible  anx- 
iety. The  raid  by  Combined  Operations 
.  .  .  has  it  started?" 

He  leaned  forward,  his  hands  resting 
on  the  desk,  and  searched  the  lined,  some- 
what tired-looking  face  of  the  soldier,  who 
met  this  strange  regard  and  who  seemed  to 
hesitate.  "I  don't  know  that  Im  at  lib- 
erty— " 

"General!  I  have  made  a  request.  Grant 
it,  I  beg!  I  know  the  entire  composition 
of  this  force,  the  ships  engaged,  the  names 
of  the  officers,  the  armaments  and  vehi- 
cles employed.  I  will  tell  you  all  this,  in 
a  minute.  But  I  ask — has  the  expedition 
started?" 

General  Bulwer.  manifestly  most  dis- 
turbed, seemed  suddenly  to  make  up  his 
mind.  He  looked  at  a  rather  elaborate 
timepiece  which  stood  before  him.   "The 


convoy  with  its  escort  left  port  almost 
exactly  forty-nine  minutes  ago." 

Gaston  Max's  normally  pale  face  grew 
even  paler,  and  he  clapped  an  open  palm 
to  his  forehead. 

"Man  Dieu!   I  am  too  late!" 

TEN  minutes  after  Gaston  Max  had  ut- 
tered that  cry  of  despair  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  decide  whether  he  or 
General  Bulwer  presented  the  more  hag- 
gard appearance. 

"The  details  you  have  given  me,  Mr. 
Max,  are  correct  in  every  particular.  The 
plan  of  operations  is  almost  equally  so.  I 
am  appalled.  All  that  can  humanly  be 
done  I  have  done;  but  I  fear  that  recall  is 
impossible.  The  mere  idea  that  this  in- 
formation is  in  enemy  hands  is  nearly  un- 
endurable.  They  have  gone — " 

"To  destruction.  General — many  of 
them,  yes.  For  this  information  is  in 
(Continued  on  page  31 J 
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A  direct  hit  on  the  turret  of  a  Russiiui  ship  supporting  a  commando  raid  ignites 
bag  of  powder  used  to  load  guns.   Blazing  powder  is  tossed  from  turret  to  deck 


The  turret  is  saved  from  explosion,  but  before  the  blazing  powder  d 
hurled  overboard  the  flames  whip  back  and  set  fire  to  Seaman  Pushkai 


-iifil 


Start  of  a  daylight  commando  raid.    Two  volun- 
teer scouts  leave  their  sub  via  the  torpedo  tube 


Wearing  Momsen  lungs,  tliese  Red  scouts 
swim  to  the  shore  of  enemy-held  positions 


Quickly  surveying  terrain,  scouts  climb  a  hil 
nal  the  submarine:  "Come  ahead,  the  coast 


^.^j*"- 


Russian  Commandos 


THE  scenes  on  these  pages  show  a 
Russian  commando  raid  on  a  Ger- 
man-held coastal  position  on  the 
Black  Sea.  Taken  from  a  new  Soviet, 
documentary  film,  Black  Sea  Fleet,  these 
rare  pictures  tell  why  the  Germans  call 
the  Russian  commandos  "The  Black 
Death." 

To  the  Russian  people  the  Black  Sea  is 
as  precious  as  the  Ukraine.  The  Russian 
navy  fights  as  fiercely  for  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Arctic  as  the  army  fought  for 
Leningrad  and  Kharkov.  The  giant  land 
might  of  Russia  is  supported  by  her  pow- 
erful Red  navy. 

Exact  size  of  Russia's  fleet  is  unknown. 
Her  submarine  fleet  is  generally  credited 
with  being  one  of  the  world's  largest.  In 
two  years  of  war  more  than  800  enemy 
ships  (2,000,000  tons)  have  been  sunk. 
Fiercest  fighters  of  the  Russian  navy  are 
the  Red  commandos. 

Grim  tribute  was  paid  the  Russian 
commandos  and  their  fleet  the  night  of 
June  22,   1941 — Russia's  December  7th. 


Thousands  of  Nazi  planes  attacked,  try- 
ing to  knock  out  the  Russian  fleet.  Like 
her  army,  Russia's  navy  was  prepared: 
not  a  single  ship  was  lost.  Even  the  fall 
of  the  great  naval  bases  at  Sevastopol, 
Nikolaev,  Odessa,  did  not  give  the  Ger- 
mans control  of  the  Black  Sea.  There  is, 
today,  no  stretch  of  seacoast  in  the  Cri- 
mea or  the  Caucasus  that  can  be  called 
"German."  The  continuous  day-and-night 
sorties  of  the  Russian  commandos  have 
cost  the  Germans  heavily  in  lines  of  com- 
munications cut,  supplies  lost,  divisions 
wiped  out. 

Odessa,  Leningrad,  Sevastopol  and  Stal- 
ingrad— all  are  tributes  to  the  Red  navy 
and  the  Russian  commandos  as  well  as 
to  the  Red  army  and  the  Russian  people. 
Commandos  are  men  of  a  fierce  and 
proud  tradition.  These  volunteer  ma- 
rines and  sailors  seek  hand-to-hand  com- 
bat with  Germans.  They  laugh  a  lot,  and 
they  say  an  hour  of  laughter  is  equal  in 
calories  to  two  hard-boiled  eggs. 

VERNON  POPE 


Carrying  tommy  guns  and  rifles  with  bayonets  fixed,  belts  of  ammunition 
their  shoulders,  the  Russian  commandos  charge.    The  sky  is  rent  with  the 
fire  from  German  coastal  batteries  and  with  savage  volleys  from  Russian'! 


EXCLUSIVE      COLLIER'S      PICTURES      FROM      S  O  V  F  O  T  O  -  A  R  T  K  I  N  O 
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Two  sailors  defy  burns  to  beat  out  the  fire  with  their  hands  before  the  victim 
is  seriously  hurt.  Pushkarev  is  one  of  the  Russian  navy's  doughty  "commandos" 


Under  terrific  barrage  from  battleships'  guns,  the  commandos  strike.    Their 
task  is  to  cut  enemy  lines  of  communications  and  destroy  mountain  roads 


During  a  commando  raid  the  cameraman  catches  a  rare  sight:  Russian  and 
German  combatants  in  the  same  picture.  Here,  Germans  (in  the  background)  are 
seen  in  full  flight.   Enemy  positions  are  demolished,  and  the  raid  is  a  success 


Sure,  it's  a  boy,"  said  Doc- 
tor Allen,  and  Allerton  uttered 
a  strangled  sort  of  bellow  and 
swept  the  doctor  up  in  his  arms 


Gifts  front  Allerton 

By  Edward  L.  McKenna 

ILLUSTRATED      BY      GILBERT      DARLING 


He  despised  the  public  and  never  justified  his  own  be- 
havior. When  mud  was  thrown  at  him  he  let  it  stick. 
And  so,  he  thought,  there  was  only  one  present  he 
could  make  to  the  three  people  he  had   loved  most 


A  GREAT  long  time  since  this,  oh. 
maybe  thirty-five,  thirty-eight 
years  ago  or  more,  two  men  hap- 
pened to  meet  and  get  acquainted  in  what 
was,  and  with  the  help  of  Heaven  still 
shall  be,  one  of  democracy's  great  cruci- 
bles: a  college  lecture  room.  There  Cal- 
zolari,  whose  fathers  fought  in  Sicily 
against  oppression,  sits  next  to  Cathcart, 
whose  people  were  at  the  Brandywine,  and 
Levy  is  near  Llewellyn,  and  MacCullough 
close  to  Moran.  These  two  were  Allen  and 
Allerton.  It  just  happened  that  the  alpha- 
bet brought  them  together. 

Allerton  was  James  Kenyon  Aller- 
ton III,  remarkable  even  then.  Allen 
was  just  James  Allen,  not  third,  nor  thirty- 


third.   Allerton  was  the  fourth  son  injL 
rcct  descent  to  go  to  the  university;  /\ 
was  the  first  man  of  his  family  ever 
the  inside  of  a  college. 

Along  about  the  third  lecture, 
ton  turned  to  Allen.  "This  man 
crashing  bore,"  he  said.  Allen  shrug 
"I  wouldn't  know,"  he  said.  "I'm  on 
Pre-Med.  Wc  got  to  lake  this  stulf."  • 
General,"  said  Allerton.  "You  kl 
culture  and  all.  its  some  of  the  wor« 
loncy  I  ever  heard  in  my  life." 

Just  before  their  first  quiz,  Alle 
said,  "You  got  any  notes  on  this,  AH 

"Sure,  I  got  a  few  notes,"  Allen  i 
"You  want  to  take  a  look  at  them.'" 

Allerton  took  Allen's  notes  and  In 
through  them,  and  whistled.  "Hoy!" 
said.  "I  thought  you  didn't  know  anytl 
about  this  course." 

"Well— well,  you  see.  1  got  a  sdv 
ship,"  said  Allen.  "I — I  hear  you  \ 
pretty  good,  last  Saturday,  Allertoa' 

"You  see  the  game?" 

"No — I — I  work  on  Saturdays." 

"Yeah.  Yes,  of  course.  I'll  tell 
something,  Allen.  Most  of  the  jobi 
this  club  are  yellow.  Yellow!  There 
about  three  good  characters  on  this  c 
Some  are  just  dumb.  Now,  you  take 
instance  that  Fothergill.  Fothergill  it, 
yellow.  I  throw  him  a  pass  like  a  girl 
ing  bean-bag.  Right  in  his  mitts.  He 
it.  So  we  got  to  start  all  over,  from 
thirty-five-yard  line.  16  to  6?  It 
have  been  40  to  nothing." 


THAT   was   Allerton.     Big,    rumb 
heavy,  completely  audible  voice,  I 
dred-and-twenty-five-dollar  suit,  four-< 
lar  shirt,  three-dollar  tie,  fourteenn 
shoes.  This  was  Allen:  hundred  and  I 
ty-five  pounds,  suit,  shoes,  shirt,  tie 
underwear   all   together   for   twenty-| 
dollars  and  carrying  his  own  lunch, 
cents  a  day  to  spend  for  a  newspaper. 
was  going  to  college;  Allerton  was  bej 
sent.   Nevertheless,  Allerton  wasn't  stu|j 
either.    Brusque,  contemptuous,  indifll 
ent  and   imperious,   he  had   a  mind 
smashing  and  hard  as  his  body,  and  sj 
eral  successful  generations  behind  him. 
Once  Allerton  said  to  Allen,  "Bek'. 
to  a  fraternity?"    Allen  laughed.    "Hj 
could  I  belong  to  a  fraternity?"  he  sal 
"Lot  of  nonsense,  anyhow,"  said  All  ] 
ton.   "You  see,  though,  over  in  my  hoi 
you  see,  we  want  a  fellow  in,  we  defer 
dues.   We  take  his  note.   You  see  wha 
mean?" 

"I  need  every  dime  1  got.  to  get  throi 
medical  school.  I  can't  be  fooling  arou 
with  stuff  like  that." 

"Yeah.   I  see  what  you  mean,"  said/  I 
lerton.    What  Allen   never   knew,  nevlJ 
never  did   know  was  that  Allerton 
already  paved  his  way  into  one  of  the  I 
fraternities  on  the  campus.   "Fellow's  j 
brains,"  he  had  said.  "A  nice  little  ffl 
Doesn't   bother   you.    Keeps   his 
shut.    When  he  has  something  to  say 
says  it.    All  right  kind  of  job.    I'm 
fooling.   We  tell  him,  pay  for  his  pin. 
job  that  will  be  all  right,  for  the  fratern 
— and  if  there's  any  difference,  I'll  ta 
care  of  it." 

After  all  his  trouble,  Allen  threw  it  i 
back  in  his  face.  It  didn't  please  Aller1ij| 
at  all — he  was  used  to  having  his  own  w» 
Generally  he  got  it.  Ruthless,  relentle 
he  inspired  dislike  and  hatred  and  tb 
grudging  admiration  which  is  close  to  fa 
all  his  life,  and  maybe  that  suited  hii 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  this  Do, 
tor  Allen — oh,  yes,  he  did  become  Doct' 
Allen — who  was  by  no  means  the  mc 
brilliant  man  in  the  medical  school.  H 
brains  were  in  his  head,  and  then  by. 
faltering  sort  of  transfusion  in  his  banc 
They  saw  this,  in  the  medical  school;  thi 
knew  he'd  never  be  a  Harvey,  an  Osier,' 
one  of  the  Mayos.  He'd  be  just  anoth  I 
man  in  general  practice,  another  man  * 
work  day  and  night  for  richer,  for  pooK  i 
(Continued  on  page  38)  " 
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Keep  on  yoyr  toes  with  Hemo-drink  your 


JUST  ONF:  glass  of  hemo  gives  YOU: 


TheVitamin  A  in  3  boiled  eggs! 

PIUS 

The  Vitamin  Bi  in  4  slices  of  whole  wheat  bread! 

PLUS 

The  Vitamin  B?  (G)  in  4  servings  of  spinach!  . 

PLUS 

The  Vitamin  D  in  3  servings  of  beef  liver! 

PIUS  JJ 

The  Niacin  in  3  servings  of  carrots!  , 


Vitamins  and  like  'em! 


"Tt  iTY,  but  it's  grand  to  see  how 

XVI.  HEMO  keeps  our  Beulah  on 

her  toes,"  breathed  Elsie.  "Now,  if 


"When  I  went  to  school,"  hinted 
Elmer,  "C  came  before  D." 

"We  purposely  omit  Vitamin  C 
from  HEMO,"  explained  Elsie.  "You 
get  it  readily  if  you  drink  fruit  or 
tomato  juice.  And—" 

"Blow  my  horn!"  groaned  Elmer. 
"Lady,  please!  May  I  have  the  mag- 
azine now?  It's  almost  time  for  you 


The  Iron  in  H 


pound  of  beef!  ^^p^ 


The  Calcium  &  Phosphorus  in  2  servings 

of  cauliflower  and  1  serving 

of  cooked  green  beans  combined!  t, 


»mm'mm9— 
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Hemo 
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everybody  could  have  a  glass  of 
HEMO  every  day—" 

"Ho!  Ho!  We'd  be  a  nation  of  toe 
dancers!"  chortled  Elmer. 

"Wouldn't  hurt  this  country  a  bit 
if  more  of  us  had  the  bounce  of  toe 
dancers,"  laughed  Elsie.  "Why,  Gov- 
ernment authorities  say  that  3  out 
of  4  Americans  may  not  be  getting 
enough  vitamins  with  their  meals. 
And,  then  when  you  stop  to  think 
that  food  rationing  and  shortages—" 

"I  don't  want  to  think,"  grumbled 
Elmer.  "I  want  to  read  that  new  mag- 
azine you're  hoarding.If  you'll  pass— " 

"I  never  pass  up  an  opportunity," 
said  Elsie,  "to  say  that  JUST  one 
GLASS  of  hemo  (mixed  in  milk) 
gives  half  your  daily  needs  of  Iron, 
Calcium,  and  Phosphorus;  and  Vita- 
mins A,  Bi,  Bi(G),  D,  and  Niacin-" 


to  get  the  lunch  anyhow!" 

"Lunch!"  exclaimed  Elsie.  "Why 
a  glass  of  HEMO  and  a  sandwich 
make  a  wonderfully  nutritious  lunch. 
But  why  am  I  telling  you  this— it's 
all  right  here  in  your  magazine!" 

►  You  can  get  HEMO  made  up  in  any 
flavor  you  prefer  at  fountains  ...  Of 
course,  you  can  prepare  it  at  home 
any  time  lor  only  2Mi  a  serving!  A  Im\\. 
pound  jar  — 24  delicious  drinks- 
costs  only  59?  at  tf^jirpry  pr  dcij 
stores.  ^-^^RL I  lib(wU».fo. 
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LAST  HOURS  OF  AN  EMPIRE 


Mussolini's  Gibraltar — Pan- 
telleria — had  a  good  battery 
on  it.  The  men  on  the  cruiser 
H.M.S.  Newfoundland  knew 
that  they  had  to  "get"  Battery 
20 — or  be  sunk.  How  they  got 
it  is  a  thrilling  incident  in 
this  eyewitness  story  of  the 
fall  of  Italy's  island  outposts 


PERHAPS  you  have  never  heard  of 
"Aunty,"  but  in  Malta  she's  about 
the  best-known  citizen.  Aunty  runs 
an  old-fashioned  pub.  I  was  sitting  at 
a  table  at  Aunty's  a  few  nights  ago  when  a 
piano,  made  by  F.  Weber,  Berlin,  was  giv- 
ing forth  with  a  new  tune  and  verse.  The 
guy  at  the  dirty  yellow  keyboard  was  a 
sublieutenant  in  the  Royal  navy.  His 
friends  about  him  were  American  and 
British  officers.  The  verse  being  con- 
cocted was  Pardon  Me,  Boys.  Have  You 
Seen  the  Lampedusie  Floozie? 

Perhaps  you've  never  heard  of  Lampe- 
dusa,  either.  Frankly,  I  hadn't  until  re- 
cently when  four  islands  became  the 
special  object  of  combined  aerial,  sea  and 
finally  land  ofifensives.  They  were  the 
last  outposts  of  Italy's  dead  empire  along 
the  African  Mediterranean  coast.  They 
were  PanteJleria,  Lampedusa,  Linosa  and 
a  tiny  lighthouse  isle  called  Lampione, 
where  the  only  occupants  in  fact — the 
lighthouse  keeper  and  his  daughter — had 
to  give  up  waiting  for  a  fleet  to  come 
and  capture  them,  and  left  some  square 
miles  of  rock  to  our  merciful  adminis- 
tration. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pantelleria,  largest 
of  the  four  islands  in  the  Sicilian  Straits, 
had  long  been  a  mysterious  secret — an 
Itahan  Gibraltar.  Pantelleria's  assault 
was  a  serious  trial  show  for  the  masterful 
hands  of  our  allied  brass  hats.  They  had 
to  "show  the  boys  how  you  do  it."  They 
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had  never  before  really  seen  all  the 
armed  services  of  sea  and  land  blast  and 
bombard  together  in  one  operation  in- 
volving so  many  allies. 

The  boys  at  Aunty's  were  part  of  an 
operation  that,  in  two  and  a  half  days, 
had  cleaned  up  these  four  islands  with- 
out a  single  casualty  and  had  successfully 
driven  oflf  25  dive-bombing  sorties.  The 
loss  of  aircraft  was  negUgible.  Our  ships 
were  undamaged  except  for  a  few  fans 
shaken  loose  from  our  cruiser's  ceilings 
and  some  smashed  crockery  in  a  de- 
stroyer. 

I  was  assigned  aboard  H.M.S.  New- 
foundland, the  flagship  of  the  British 
cruiser  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Admiral  C.  H.  J.  Harcourt  had  recently 
chosen  the  Newfoundland  for  his  flag- 
ship, since  it  was  new  and  powerful. 

In  addition,  tall,  lean,  red-faced  Captain 
William  Slayter,  the  saltiest  of  old-time 
British  navyites,  was  the  Newfoundland's 
captain  and  also  Harcourt's  chief  of  staff. 
This  combination  of  brain  power  repre- 
sented the  best  for  the  show  that  would 
be  "helpful  for  the  future  of  Allied  co- 
operation wlierever  required." 

"The  Pantelleria  Plan"  was  not  a  maze 
of  complicated  ideas,  as  you  might  expect. 
It  was  simple.  It  was  sensible.  It  worked. 
There  were  no  "channels"  to  clear  before 
one  force  could  come  to  another's  aid.  It 
was  accomplished  through  synchronized 
waves  of  assault,  timed  so  that  the  shore 
defenses  were  overwhelmed  by  mass  at- 
tack. 

From  the  bridge  deck  of  H.M.S.  New- 
foundland, I'd  watched  three  bombard- 
ments against  Pantelleria.  On  the  first  day, 
our  squadron  went  out  and  plastered  the 
island  in  order  to  draw  fire  from  the  shore, 
'  so  that  we  could  spot  gun  flashes  from  the 
enemy  battery  positions.  While  we  made 
successive  bombardment  runs  on  the 
island,  aerial  raids  by  American  and 
R.A.F.  bombers  combined  their  efforts  to 
make  the  raids  continuous.  When  we 
ranged    seaward,    the    turning    bombers 


would  let  go  at  the  defenses,  and  as  we 
returned  for  bombardment,  and  smoke 
and  dust  drifted  off  the  target  from  their 
bomb  explosions,  we  took  up  the  bom- 
bardment again. 

On  two  occasions,  our  squadron  bom- 
barded Pantelleria  before  the  "Big  Do." 
Each  time  we  were  confronted  with  one 
battery  just  west  of  the  town  that  would 
not  stay  put  out  of  action.  We  called 
these  guns  on  our  map  "Battery  20."  Our 
personal  fight  with  Battery  20  made  Pan- 
telleria a  serious  business  for  our  cruiser. 
Our  admiral  said  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  Italians  were  individually  good  fight- 
ers. Here  was  proof  of  individual  bravery. 

Forty-five  Minutes  of  Hell 

On  the  second  bombardment,  I  went  to 
the  topmost  part  of  our  cruiser  for  the 
best  view.  I  sat  with  the  gunnery  officer, 
Royal  Marine  Captain  MacLeod,  in  the 
gunnery  control  tower  high  above  the 
decks.  He  gave  Battery  20  plenty  of  hell 
for  about  45  minutes,  but  the  Italians 
kept  going  even  though  they  had  only  one 
gun  left,  and  the  other  island  defenses 
had  ceased  firing. 

Then  came  the  big  day.  We  left  Malta 
at  night.  The  following  rriorning,  June 
11th,  about  daylight  off  Pantelleria,  we 
met  assault  craft  and  more  destroyers 
from  North  Africa.  It  was  the  first  day 
of  the  third  year  of  hostilities  since  the 
back-stabbing  of  France. 

The  chaplain  prayed,  "In  this  hour  of 
necessity,  help  us."  Nine  minutes  later, 
enemy  aircraft  gave  us  our  first  air  raid. 

Fortresses  and  Liberators  with  escorts 
of  Lightnings  and  Spitfires  had  been  car- 
rying out  raids  on  Pantelleria  all  night, 
preparing  for  the  zero-hour  landing.  As 
morning  wore  on,  they  passed  overhead  in 
a  ring-around-a-rosy  routine  from  North 
Africa,  then  over  80  miles  of  water  to 
drop  bombs  while  fighters  strafed  the 
beaches,  removing  opposition  from  the 
shore  line. 


British     troops,     occupying    Pant 
swarm  through  the  rubble  left  aft, 
bombardment  from  battleships  aodj 


It  was  a  perfect  day  for  a 
Visibility  was  very  poor,  and  the 
clammy,  at  times  turning  to  a  thin 
At    8:48,    eighteen    enemy   aircraft 
driven  off  by  our  fighters,  screening 
of  the  landing  craft.    At   10:30. 
formation  of  enemy  Fockc-Wulf 
tacked  our  flotilla  but  fortunately 
their  bombs  harmlessly  near  thje 
destroyer  Queen  Olga.    Our  figh 
little  time  in  driving  them  off. 

Over  twenty   warships,  split   intr, 
groups,  opened  fire  on  Pantell 
o'clock  on  June  llth,  the  signal 
the  time  of  a  massed  attack.  The 
had  just  dropped  another  packet 
clouds  seemed  to  walk  across  the 
As  a  light  breeze  swept  the  corru] 
the  sky  clear  of  the  beaches,  we 
fire  on  the  gun  emplacements. 

Closing  in  for  the  Finish 

Under  cover  of  our  guns,  landing  . 
moved  up  with  a  destroyer  escort,  fin*  ► 
their  way  safely  into  the  harbor.   Bat , 
20  dropped  one  6-inch  shell  fifty  yarc 
our  starboard,  but  other   batteries 
on    their    last    legs,    firing    faintly, 
bombers   and    ships'   gunners   had 
their  stuff.    But  while  Battery  20  was 
ing  and  coming  too  close  for  comfor 
sinking  our  cruiser,  the  landing  cr 
British  infantry  were  making  thi 
toward  shore.  At  11:15,  we  wiped 
center  gun  in  Battery  20. 

Shortly  after  that,  another  cr 
our  squadron,  H.M.S.  Orion,  disabled 
other  battery  farther  to  the  west.  Destil 
ers  were  tossing  caution  to  the  winds 
making  for  close  range  on  shore  to 
for  machine-gun  fire.    Just  after  11 
the  destroyer  H.M.S.  Nubian,  which 
got  near  the  beach,  reported  a  white 
flying  from  the  top  of  the  St.  Elmo 
phore    station     which    was    silhoi 
against  the  sky  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  ridge. 

At     11:57,     our     first    landing    a\ 
touched  the  beach  three  minutes  ahi 
schedule.   On  the  shore,  several  large;] 
plosions  appeared;  the  Itahans  were 
tling  and  sabotaging  stores  of  munitii 
By  12:06,  flares  from  one  beach  si 
that  the  boys  were  okay  on  shore. 
12:15,  enemy  aircraft  coming  from 
jettisoned  their  bombs  far  astern  wh( 
flight  of  Lightnings  got  on  their  tails. 
12:35,  the  infantry  ashore  sent  us  a  m 
sage:  "White  flag  flying  on  Mount 
hamar  not  confirmed  means  surrend^ 
whole  island." 

We  sat  back  for  a  breather.  A 
came  around  with  a  pailful  of  Coi 
pastries,  which  is  the  traditional  Rii 
navy  meal  during  action.  They  call( 
"tiddyoggy."  It's  really  a  meat  and  v( 
table  pie  the  size  of  your  hand.  I  took  i 
"tiddyoggy"  and  sat  next  to  our  Capts 
Slayter  who  was  doing  a  Uttle  first-di 
munching,  too. 

At  12:44,  a  message  came  from  Ma! 
that  the  Itahan  commander  at  Pantella 
begged  to  surrender  on  account  of  lade 
water.  This  was  not  the  real  reason  th 
folded  up.  When  our  troops  got  ashoi 
they  found  ample  supplies  and  canceled 
water  boat  Six  minutes  later,  we  hi 
another  air  attack  from  Sicily.  The  eneO 
planes  were  wide  of  the  target  again. 

By  1:30,  the  bombings  were  ordered 
cease.  But  the  day  wasn't  over  yet.  T» 
Italian  invasion  barges  attempting  to 
cape  were  set  afire  and  sunk.  Twent 
seven  aircraft,  again  from  Sicily,  raidi 
at  3:30,  but  our  fighters  were  circling  U 
well  and  drove  them  off.  By  4  o'cloc 
twenty  of  our  tanks  were  aiding  the  troo) 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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borne  day  Johnny,  front  line  observer,  will  climb  out  of  his  last  foxhole  into  a  world  freed  from  fear 
of  dictators.  When  that  day  comes,  the  telephone  —  now  speeding  commands  on  the  battlefront  and 
production  on  the  home  front— will  help  to  place  all  peoples  of  the  earth  on  friendly  speaking  terms. 
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CANCELING  OUT 

BY  HUGH  FULLERTON 

ILLUSTRATED     BT     DARIUS     MEDE 


NEVER  in  the  history  of  our  old 
home  town  has  there  been  such  a 
mystery  as  the  disappearance  of 
Old  Benning  Colvert,  nor  as  much  aston- 
ishment as  followed  its  solution  by  Little 
Dan  Brock,  our  local  Sherlock. 

Benning,  the  most  hated  and  feared  man 
in  Highland  county,  disappeared  three 
days  after  Christmas  in  the  coldest  week 
of  the  winter.  He  ate  supper  at  his  home 
in  Beech  Street,  told  his  wife  he  intended 
to  walk  uptown,  get  the  mail,  and  stop  at 
his  office  to  make  sure  the  fire  in  the  stove 
was  banked.  He  left  the  house  at  7:20. 
Both  Kim  Moyer  and  Wally  Stevenson 
passed  him.  He  turned  into  Short  Street 
in  which  both  post  office  and  his  office 
were  located — and  vanished.  He  wasn't 
seen  alive  again. 

No  one  cared  much,  although  some  pre- 
tended to  be  sorry  for  his  wife.  He  was 
the  richest  man  in  the  county,  and  held 
mortgages,  notes  and  claims  against  about 
half  the  population — all  at  usurious  rates. 
The  marshal  and  the  sheriff  held  the  the- 
ory that  he  had  gone  to  Cincinnati  in 
some  mysterious  manner,  but  when  three 
days  passed  with  no  word  from  him  the 
disappearance  became  a  source  of  argu- 
ment and  dissension  in  the  village. 

The  hottest  center  of  argument  was  at 
Doc  Cooper's  little  cigar  shop  where  the 
Loafers'  Club  met  morning,  afternoon  and 
evening.  Seven  or  eight  of  us  regular  mem- 
bers were  in  the  shop  when  Clibby,  the 
town  marshal,  came  in  and  stood  Doc 
off  for  cigars  known  locally  as  "Twofers." 
Little  Dan  Brock,  who  had  studied  law 
and  who  spent  his  time  reading  detective 
stories,  asked:  "Found  old  Benning  yet,. 
Chbby?" 

"Nary  hide  nor  hair,"  said  Clibby,  hck- 
ing  the  loose  wrapper  of  a  cigar. 

"Kind  of  slow,  ain't  you?" 

"I  suppose  you  could  do  better,"  said 
Clibby,  stung  by  the  sniff  that  accented 
Dan's  query.   "I  suppose  you  could  find 


him  and  catch  whoever  it  was  killed  or 
kidnaped  him?" 

"Reckon  I  could  if  I  put  my  mind  to  it." 

"Your  mind?"  Chbby  repeated  insinu- 
atingly. "Reckon  maybe  you'd  better  get 
busy.   I'm  offerin'  a  reward." 

"Maybe  I  will.  Maybe  you'll  find  him 
if  the  cold  lets  up  so  you  can  get  away 
from  the  the  stove  for  a  while." 

Chbby  snorted,  slammed  the  door  and 
departed. 

"Kind  of  burnt  him  up  that  time,  Dan, 
didn't  you?"  asked  Doc  admiringly. 

"Reckoned  I  would." 

"Just  how'd  you  go  about  solvin'  this 
case,  Dan?"  inquired  Dick  Spruance. 

"Well,  first  off,  I'd  start  cancelin'  out." 

"CanceUn'  out;  how's  that?" 

"Elimination,  canceHn'  out,  same  as  we 
done  in  arithmetic  at  school.  Cancel  out 
everything  that  don't  count  and  what  re- 
mains is  the  answer." 

"I  mind  somethin'  like  that,"  Dick  con- 
fessed, "when  we  was  studyin'  fractions." 

"Yep;  worked  every  danged  time,  too." 

"How  would  you  go  about  it  with  Ben- 
ning?" asked  Doc. 

Dan,  pulUng  out  a  package  of  fine  cut, 
said,  "Well,  I'll  proceed  to  elucidate.  First 
off,  did  Benning  leave  town  or  is  he  still 
here?  Train  had  been  gone  twenty  min- 
utes when  he  left  the  house.  No  bus  run 
that  night.  Benning  didn't  have  no  hoss, 
and  didn't  hire  one  at  Jake's  livery.  He 
couldn't  ride  a  bicycle.  No  one  seen  any 
rig  drive  through  town;  besides,  the  road 
was  drifted  shut  with  snow  down  at  Hoag- 
lands.  He  didn't  walk;  came  uptown  with- 
out his  galoshes,  and  no  muffler.  He'd 
have  froze  to  death  in  five  miles,  waUcin'. 
Cancels  out  every  way  of  leaving  town; 
consequently  he's  still  here." 

"It  figgers  that  way,"  Doc  admitted. 

"Now  cancel  on  did  he  suicide,"  Dan 
continued  judicially.  "Rope?  Drownin'? 
Poison?  Shootin'? — nope.  Cancel  'em  all. 
Crick's  froze  solid.   So  are  all  the  ponds. 


Besides,  no  one'H  drown  himself  in  ice 
water.  He  was  gun-shy;  cancel  shootin'. 
He  didn't  have  no  rope  and  none  is  miss- 
in'.  Cancel  hangin'.  He'd  have  been  found 
if  he  hung  himself  anywhere  'ceptin'  in 
a  closet — and  they've  searched  all  the 
closets  in  his  house  and  office;  there's  no 
closets  in  his  barn.  Drugstore  ain't  sold 
him  no  poison.  Cancel  out  suicide." 

"That  means  murder,"  said  Dick  Spru- 
ance, solemnly. 

"Uh-huh,"  Dan  assented,  nodding  and 
adding  to  his  chew.  "Now  cancel  on  the 
murder.  How  did  the  feller  kill  Benning? 
Gunshot  would  have  been  heard;  cancel 
out  shootin'.  No  blood  on  the  snow  any- 
where; cancel  out  stabbin'.  Leaves  bashin' 
over  the  head,  or  chokin'.  No  sign  of  a 
struggle  anywhere — and  no  man  gets 
choked  without  fightin'.  I  figger  that  some- 
one bashed  Benning  over  the  head.  Prob- 
ably laid  for  him  in  the  alley  by  the  post 
office,  and  bashed  him  with  a  club." 

"But  where  would  he  hide  the  body?" 
inquired  Dick  Spruance. 

"Got  to  cancel  out  again,"  said  Dan 
craftily.  "First  off,  ground  is  froze  down 
two  feet,  which  cancels  ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths of  the  territory.  No  one  would 
tackle  diggin'  a  grave  in  frozen  clay." 

"How  come  you  figger  he  is  buried?" 
asked  Dick. 

"Ain't  cancehn'  out  that  way,"  said  Dan. 
"I  figger  he  ain't  buried  yet,  but  will  be." 

"How  do  you  cancel  down  to  that?"  de- 
manded Doc.  "And  like  Dick  says, 
where'd  the  murderer  hide  the  body?" 

"Timmy  Costigan  reports  someone  stole 
a  spade  and  pick  from  the  section  shanty 
last  night.  Cancels  down  to  the  body 
bein'  hid,  and  that  the  murderer  don't  own 
no  spade.  Cancelin'  on  where  he's  hid — " 
Dan  Ughted  a  Twofer  thoughtfully. 

"Might  have  hid  him  in  a  haymow?" 
Dick  suggested. 

"Cancel  out  the  haymow.  No  murderer 
ain't  hidin'  the  body  in  his  own  haymow 
and  besides  Benning  weighed  185;  hard  to 
carry  up  a  ladder.  Cancel  out  cellars,  too; 
every  cellar  in  town  is  dug  into  rock." 

"Might  be  in  the  sawdust  down  at  the 
sawmill,"  Doc  offered. 

"Nope;  cancel  that.  Sawdust  is  froze 
sohd  and  covered  with  snow.  Only  one 
danged  spot  in  town  that  don't  cancel  out." 

"Where's  that?"  demanded  several  Us- 
teners  in  chorus. 

"Under  the  grandstand  in  the  old  fair- 
grounds. Dirt  there's  dry  as  a  bone,  and 
loose  as  ashes;  easy  diggin'.  I  reckon  Clib- 
by'd  find  the  body  hid  there  and  maybe 
by  watchin',  catch  the  killer  buryin'  it — " 

"Who  do  you  figger  done  it,  Dan?" 
asked  Dick  Spruance. 

"Got  to  cancel  out  to  answer  that,"  said 
Dan  easily.  "More'n  half  the  people  in 
town  have  wanted  to  kill  Benning  some 
time  or  other.  Cancel  out  all  them  that  was 
at  two  prayer  meetin's  Wednesday  evenin'; 


cancel  out  them  that  was  at  Odd  Ft 
lodge  meetin',  cancel  out  them  tha 
sittin'  in  the  poker  game  in  Henry's 
room;  cancel  out  them  that  was  a 
cockfight  in  the  hvery  barn.  Caocc 
all  of  them  that  owns  a  spade. 

"That  gets  us  down  to  about  five  pi 
Cancel  out  Lawyer  Roads,  who 
own  no  spade  but  rooms  at  the 
Cancel  out  old  man  Hunt,  who  fa 
rheumatics  so  he  can't  spade  any  i 
cancel  out  Lavinny  Pallisin,  the  old 
who  is  too  old  to  garden;  cancel  out 
son  White  who  has  no  spade  but  is  1& 
with  pneumonia.   What  does  that  let 

Dan  looked  around  for  an  answer. 

"Leaves  Aboo-Ben  Adams,  don't  it 
demanded.  "He  ain't  got  no  spade 
wouldn't  spade  if  he  had  one." 

"Kind  of  serious,  accusin'  anyon 
murder,"  said  Doc,  "without  no  real 
dence.  How  you  figure  it's  Aboo? 
never  owed  Benning  nothing — Ber 
wouldn't  lend  him  a  cent.   I  know  t 

"Didn't  owe  him  nothin'  is  con 
said  Dan.  "But  I  heard  tell  that  I 
wrote  a  check  once  and  signed  the  w 
name.  Heard  tell  that  Benning  got 
check  and  Benning  used  to  say  soraet 
a  bad  check  was  better'n  a  good  one. 
eels  right  down  to  Aboo." 

The  weazened  httle  man  bought 
more  cigars,  Ughted  one  and  said:  ' 
Chbby  I  canceled  it  out  and  solved! 
mystery.  I'll  be  in  to  get  the  reward 


THAT  night  Marshal  Clibby,  with 
deputies,  found  the  body  of  Ben 
hidden  under  the  grandstand  and,  hi 
behind  a  lumber  heap,  waited  and  ca 
Aboo-Ben  Adams  when, he  started  to 
Aboo  tried  to  run,  but  when  captured,! 
fessed  he  had  been  paying  Benning 
years  on  a  forged  check;  had  wait© 
the  alley  for  Benning  to  come  to  his  ol 
bashed  him  over  the  head  with  a  two 
four  scantling,  and  hauled  the  body  to 
fairgrounds  on  a  sled. 

The  city  papers  pounced  on  the  c 
They  called  Dan  Brock  the  local  Sherl 
Holmes,  and  printed  his  picture  an 
story  of  how  he  had  "canceled  out"  i 
he  solved  the  mystery. 

"You  did  a  fime  piece  of  deduc 
analysis,  Dan,"  I  said,  after  buying  scv 
beers  and  cigars  for  him.  "I  was  tl 
when  you  did  it,  and  I  followed  it  all  r 
at  the  time,  but  there's  a  couple  of  po 
I'm  kind  of  shaky  on  when  I  go  over  J 
my  mind.  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  again 
actly  how  you  canceled  out." 

"Just  hke  arithmetic  in  school,"  i 
Dan.  "Plain  science  and  logic.  But . 
between  you  and  me  and  the  gatepost  ii 
not  for  publication,  I  seen  Aboo  dragj 
Ben  on  a  sled  into  the  fairgrounds  ab 
midnight  that  night  and  I  didn't  want 
old  lady  to  find  out  I'd  set  in  that  po 
game  that  late." 
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THAT'S  WHAT  BOMBERS 


ARE  MADE  OF 

The  sweets  your  little  girl  won't  eat  as 
often  as  she  used  to. 

Your  extra  cup  of  coffee. 

Those  Sunday  drives  with  the  kids. 

The  evening  picnic  by  a  quiet  lake 
after  hot  days  in  town. 

That  new  car  you're  not  going  to  get  and 
tires  you  won't  have  to  drive  on. 

12,000  telephone  calls. 

300,000  rivets. 

Aluminum  and  steel  from  your  washing 
machine  and  other  civilized  appliances. 

. . .  add  bombs,  ammunition,  guns,  trained 
crews . . .  communication  systems 
and  safety  devices. 

AND   that's   what   BOMBERS    ARE   MADE   OF. 

Nofe,  if  /ou  please,  our  contribution  to  these  great  planes 
with  which  go  our  hopes  for  peace  and  justice  .  .  .  for  we 
manufacture  radio  communications  equipment  that 
directs  the  invisible  pathways  under  stars  or  through 
blackest  night  .  .  .  also  hydraulic  systems  that  actuate 
bomb  bay  doors,  and  gun  turrets  .  .  .  these  and  other  hy- 
draulic items  such  as  the  important  ones  which  simplify 
landings  of  victorious  but  tired  pilots,  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  units  of  precision  equipment  we  supply  to 
builders  of  fine  aircraf 


V^j^AjJl^  ^^UhoM-^^ 


PRESIDENT 


MRCRAFT  IICCESSORMES  V ORPORATION 


C. 


MANUFACTURERS       OF 


PRECISION    AIRCRAFT    EQUIPMENT 
HYDRAUlTcS   ELECTRONICS 


BOMB^ANK,      CAitP.      •      KANSAS      CITY,     KANS.      •       NEW     YORK,     N.    Y. 

C  A  B  L  E    ^ D  D  R  E  S  t  s      AACPRO 
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At  7  A.  M.  you  feel  like  30« 


WHAT   A   MORNINGI    You   wake    up  And  then  ...  the  minute  you  get  up, 

feehng  sluggish  and  headachy  because      you  take  a  sparkling  glassful  of  gentle, 
you  need  a  laxative.  speedy  Sal  Hepatica. 


At  9  A.  M.  you  feel  immense! 


WHAT  A  DIFFERINCtl  Taken  before 
breakfast,  Sal  Hepatica  usually  acts 
within  an  hour.  No  discomfort  or  grip- 
ing. You'll  also  be  pleased  to  know  that 
Sal  Hepatica  helps  turn  a  sour  stomach 


sweet  again  by  helping  reduce  excess 
gastric  acidity.  No  wonder,  3  out  of  5 
doctors,  recently  interviewed,  recom- 
mend this  sparkling  saline  laxative. 
Why  don't  you  try  it.' 


Whenever  you  need  a  laxative 
—take  gentle,  ^^^^5^;^ 

SAL  HEPATICA 

Scd  Hepatica  s  active  ingredients:  sodium  sulphate,  sodium  chloride,  sodium  phosphate,  lithium 
carbonate,  sodium  bicarbonate,  tartaric  acid.  Ask  your  doctor  about  the  efficacy  of  this  prescription. 


TU 


\   "DATE  WITH  JUDY"— Wednesdays,  9:00  P.M.,  EWT 
)   "NOAH  WEBSTER  SAYS"— Tuesdays,  8:30  P.M.,  EWT 


Diplomat  on  the  Spot 
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service  with  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  in  1898.  His 
naval  career  reached  its  apex  in  1933, 
when  he  was  made  a  full  admiral.  He  was 
always  an  ardent  advocate  of  a  big  navy 
and  was  never  backward  about  presenting 
his  views.  As  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
he  carried  on  a  vigorous  campaign  for 
larger  naval  appropriations.  Forces 
aligned  against  him  were  strong  and  well 
organized. 

"The  Federated  Council  of  Churches, 
American  Communists,  various  peace  or- 
ganizations and  pacifists  like  Congress- 
man Jeanette  Rankin  and  Dorothy  Detzer 
all  thought  I  was  a  warmonger,"  Standley 
chuckles  now.  "I  wasn't.  But  I  knew — • 
and  the  whole  Navy  knew — that  Japan 
would  attack  us  some  day  and  that  we 
weren't  ready.  One  year,  I  arranged  a 
naval  problem  of  defending  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  Honolulu,  Midway  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  they  saldthat  I  was  dehberately 
trying  to  stir  up  the  Japs.  We  knew 
they'd  attack  us  and  we  had  to  have  some 
preparations  with  the  Uttle  material  we 
had." 

As  a  representative  at  the  Disarmament 
Conference  in  London  in  1934,  Standley 
received  further  confirmation  of  his  con- 
viction that  we  had  better  have  a  big  Navy 
— or  else.  He  heard  Japan's  Admiral 
Yamamoto  insist  that  the  5-5-3  ratio,  es- 
tablished in  1922,  be  adjusted  and  that 
complete  parity  be  recognized. 

The  Japs  walked  out  of  the  conference, 
as  Standley  knew  they  would  from  the 
beginning.  That  is  what  they  had  come  to 
London  for — to  repudiate  the  1922  agree- 
ment. 

After  Standley  returned  to  Washing- 
ton he  was  for  a  time  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  At  every  Cabinet  meeting 
the  President  would  turn  to  him  and  say, 
"Well,  Bill,  what  have  you  got  on  your 
mind?"  And  invariably,  Standley  would 
say  bluntly,  "More  battleships,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We're  going  to  need  them." 

Standley  once  won  a  battleship  on  the 
Army  and  Navy  golf  course  in  Washing- 
ton. That  is  one  game  he  really  could  (and 
can)  play.  Once  he  shot  a  seventy-seven 
on  the  Burning  Tree  course  in  Washing- 
ton. This  day  he  was  just  starting  out 
with  a  foursome.  He  saw  Jim  Byrnes, 
head  of  the  appropriations  committee, 
Congressman  McMillan  of  South  Caro- 
Una,  and  Commander  Bogart,  Naval  Uai- 
son  officer  for  the  committee,  waiting  to 
tee  off.  Standley  turned  to  his  partners 
and  said,  "I'm  going  to  leave  you,  boys. 
I'm  going  over  and  play  Jim  Byrnes  and 
try  to  get  a  battleship  out  of  him." 

Playing  for  High  Stakes 

Standley  did  more  talking  than  playing 
that  afternoon,  and  when  the  game  was 
completed  he  had  sold  Jim  Byrnes.  An 
appropriation  for  the  battleship  was  forth- 
coming, and  a  little  over  a  year  ago  it  was 
launched.  It  was  the  North  -CaroUna. 

"It  was  the  first  battleship  we  had 
launched  since  1921,  when  we  built  the 
West  Virginia,"  Standley  says,  shaking  his 
head  sadly. 

Admiral  Standley  retired  in  1937,  and 
he  couldn't  wait  to  get  out  to  that  home 
he  had  always  dreamed  of  in  La  Mesa, 
California.  He  had  earned  a  rest,  he 
thought,  and  he  had  twelve  grandchildren 
he  wanted  to  know  better.  He  did  a  job 
first  as  consultant  for  the  Electric  Boat 
Company,  and  on  his  advice  they  began 
construction  of  what  we  now  know  as 
PT  boats — mighty  useful  little  craft. 

Then  Washington  asked  him  to  serve 
on  the  OPM  and  he  said  simply,  "I'm  in 
the  Service.  I'll  do  what  you  tell  me  to  do." 
The  OPM  was  a  bit  of  a  debating  society 
in  those  days,  and  Standley  hated  it.  Then 


the  President  appointed  him  a  mefflbfl 
the  Harriman  Special  War  Supply  Mil 
to  Russia.  He  took  active  part  in  the  I 
cow  conference  and  was  instrumentl 
obtaining  American-made  Oerlikon  ' 
aircraft  guns  for  Russian  merchant 
and  icebreakers.  He  returned  from  ^ 
sia  full  of  praise  for  the  Red  army  ^ 
for  Stalin. 

"Russia  will  never  quit,"  he  said  | 
radio  speech  on  his  return.  "The  jt 
army  is  great.  Have  confidence  in  R  « 
and  give  her  everything  we  can  to  .p 
She  deserves  it.    Russia  is  doing  thii  * 

In  his  dealings  with  the  Soviets  he  u 
been  honest  and  frank,  and  he  dem  i 
honesty  and  frankness  from  them.  \y, 
esty  he  gets — frankness  he  hopes  to  t 

Reports  reached  Moscow  recently  4 
Standley  might  resign.  American  ci> 
spondents,  knowing  the  job  he's  d(j 
pleaded  with  him  not  to  consider  su  1 
step.  Such  men  as  Sir  Archibald  CI  ;i 
Kerr,  British  ambassador  to  Mosi», 
went  running  to  Spasso  House  to  pre  •, 
not  officially,  but  as  friendly  colleai  1 
Other  diplomats  followed  suit.  All  \ » 
reassured  by  the  knowledge  that  there  j 
no  immediate  possibihty  of  the  admi  1 
resigning. 

Most  Difficult  Job  in  the  World 

We  here  in  Moscow  believe  that  St< 
ley  has  the  most  difficult  diplomatic 
in  the  world.  His  difficulty  does  not  c« 
from  Soviet  officials,  with  whom  he's 
the  most  friendly  terms — it  comes  fi 
the  awkward,  unwieldy  setup  instih 
here  by  Washington.  Supervise 
Lend-Lease  is  in  the  hands  of 
FaymonviUe,  who  works  entirely  T? 
pendently  of  the  ambassador  or  of 
military  and  naval  attaches.  This  is  q 
different  from  the  London  setup,  wl 
Averell  Harriman  and  other  Lend-L( 
officials  work  hand  in  hand  with  our  n 
tary  and  naval  authorities  and  all  co- 
erate  with  Ambassador  Winant. 

Various  special  missions  which  ^ 
Moscow  are  also  a  cause  of  emban: 
ment  to  Standley  in  his  oflScial  posit 
Russians,  quite  understandably,  are  nc 
quite  sure  as  to  who,  in  fact,  is  the  ( 
cial  American  representative.  The  rec 
visit  of  Joseph  E.  Davies  was  a  cas* 
point.  Standley  received  httle  adva 
notice  of  Davies'  visit,  nor  was  he 
formed  as  to  the  official  reason  for 
Standley  brought  Davies  to  the  Kren 
and  then  left  him  alone  with  Sta 
Davies  was  feted  and  banqueted  w 
typical  Soviet  hospitality,  and  Stand 
quite  definitely  took  second  place. 

The  fact  that  Standley  and  Davies 
old  friends  and  that  Standley  harbored 
personal  resentment  didn't  obscure 
fact,  quite  obvious  to  the  diplomatic  co 
at  the  Kremlin  and  to  correspondents,  tJ 
Standley  in  his  official  capacity  was  £ 
ting  a  shabby  deal. 

Upon  his  arrival  Davies  had 
nounced  merely  that  he  had  come 
Moscow  to  dehver  a  letter  to  Stalin.  C 
respondents  and  diplomats  questioned  1 
necessity  of  the  whole  visit.  Standley 
never  too  busy  to  take  an  hour  off  and  i 
over  to  the  Kremlin  to  deliver  a  lett 
The  Kremlin  is  on  broad  Mokhovaia  A' 
nue,  just  across  from  our  embassy. 

Any  man  with  less  moral  courage  a 
physical  stamina  would  long  since  ha 
resigned  his  thankless  job.  But  admir 
don't  quit  under  fire,  and  as  long  as  Star 
ley  believes  he  can  help  the  Russians 
any  way  at  all  he'll  remain  on  the  jobj 
unless  his  position  becomes  so  absolutil 
impossible  that  he  has  no  alternative  t 
to  resign. 

The  End 
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emy  hands.  For  hours  I  have  been  at 
[)rk,  but  not  until  an  hour  ago  did  I  find 
iyself  in  a  position  to  produce  definite 
Jidence — and  it  was  an  hour  too  late.  I 
ail  show  you." 

JHe  spoke  and  moved  in  the  dull  man- 
Ir  of  a  dispirited  man.  The  general 
Whed  him  feverishly;  he  had  aban- 
ined  his  desk  and  was  pacing  the  office 
j:e  a  wild  thing  trapped. 
J  From  an  attache  case  Gaston  Max 
lew  out  a  bundle  of  papers.  "First,  the 
\y.  For  this  key  I  have  sought  for 
lonths.  No  wonder  I  failed.  See." 
J  General  Bulwer  halted  in  that  febrile 
fomenade,  stood  beside  him  and  studied 
typewritten  sheet. 

'  "Observe  the  top  line,  in  capitals,  with 
hde  spaces:  PYTHAGORIC 
1  U  D  S." 
"Yes,  yes.  What  does  it  mean?" 
"It  means,  my  General,  that  fourteen 
titers  of  the  twenty-six  contained  in  the 
English  alphabet  are  represented  here.  In 
:ieir  proper  order,  those  omitted  are:  e,  f, 
k,  1,  m,  n,  q,  v,  w,  x  and  z.  Now,  re- 
lard  the  second  line,  in  which  I  have  filled 
these  missing  letters,  in  that  order,  be- 
veen  the  capitals: 

"PeYfTjHk  AlGmOnRqIvCwBxUzD  S." 
"Very  well.   What  now?" 
"Now,  the  third  line,  above  which  I 
have  written  the  alphabet: 
pABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 
peyf    tjh    kalgmonrq 
RSTUVWXYZ 
|i  V  c  w  b  X   u   z  d   s." 

"And  what  does  that  convey?" 
"It  conveys,  with  one  small  flaw  repre- 
sented by  the  letter  N,  a  scientifically  shuf- 
fled alphabet!    No  letter,  except  N,  is  in 
Its  usual  place!  If  you  knew  how  difficult 
[this  is  to  do,  you  would  appreciate,  but 
yes,  the  cleverness  of  these  scoundrels; 
[for  the  formula  has  to  be  one  that  can 
easily  be  memorized:  no  code  book  is  car- 
Iried  to  incriminate.    Hence,  'Pythagoric 
Ibuds.'  One  remembers  that;  the  remainder 
lis  automatic." 

"And  the  information?" 
"Messages,  decipherable  only  by  those 
[acquainted  with  this  key,  have  been  cun- 
ningly, so  cunningly,  hidden  in  speeches 
openly  broadcast  from  England — and  lis- 
tened to  and  transcribed  in  Berlin!  It  was 
the  sometimes  strange  language — sen- 
tences, oh!  so  tortured — in  these  broad- 
casts which  first  attracted  my  attention. 
But  the  code  defied  me.  Yes,  I,  Gaston 
Max,  was  at  a  loss.  A  divine  accident — 
perhaps  the  presence  of  an  angel — put  the 


clue  in  my  hands.  All  those  details  which 
I  have  given  to  you  have  been  transmitted 
to  Berlin  from  time  to  time  in  this  way.  I 
have  records  of  those  speeches;  but  it  has 
taken  me  all  day  to  decipher  the  coded 
passages.  Man  Dieu!  It  took  me  an  hour 
too  long!" 

A  phone  buzzed,  and  General  Bulwer 
literally  sprang  to  the  instrument.  His  ex- 
pression, as  he  listened,  was  tragic;  he 
seemed  to  age  before  the  eyes  of  the  one 
who  watched,  a  gray  shadow  to  creep  over 
his  fine  features. 

He  said  simply,  "Very  good,"  hung  up 
the  receiver  and,  dropping  into  his  chair, 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"No  hope?"  whispered  Gaston  Max. 

The  stricken  man  looked  up.  "They  are 
just  approaching  the  French  coast." 

GASTON  MAX  sank  slowly  down  into 
a  well-worn  leathern  armchair;  and 
he,  too,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  The 
blacked-out  War  Office  admitted  no  sound 
from  a  semideserted  Whitehall.  It  was  the 
soldier  who  broke  that  oppressive  silence: 

"You  have  one  thing  more  to  tell  me: 
the  name  of  the  man  for  whom  a  firing 
party  is  waiting  at  the  Tower." 

Gaston  Max  looked  up.  "It  is  the  name 
of  a  clever  man,  a  dangerous  man,  an 
evil  man — but  a  man  who  ceased  to  be 
clever  or  even  dangerous,  when  under  the 
influence  of-  his  ruling  passion — women. 
He  forgot,  this  poor  fool,  that  he  had  (or 
so  I  suppose)  been  actually  coding  sen- 
tences for  a  broadcast,  in  his  car,  on  the 
back  of  an  envelope,  when  he  met  a  girl 
so  beautiful,  and  so  sweet.  He  gave  her 
this  envelope  because  it  bore  his  address. 
He  may  even  have  remembered  the  scrib- 
bled notes  but  have  thought  that  they 
could  mean  nothing  to  her." 

"And  his  name.  Monsieur  Max?" 

"Sir  Giles  Loeder." 

General  Bulwer,  clutching  the  edge  of 
his  desk,  glared  at  Gaston  Max  as  though 
he  doubted  if  he  had  heard  aright.  "But, 
sir!  Loeder!  Gad,  man!  He  knew  every- 
body! The  last  time  I  met  him  (not  long 
before  his  death)  was  at  a  luncheon  where 
there  were  two  cabinet  ministers  and  an- 
other officer  of  the  General  Staff  as  well  as 
myself!   Are  you  mad?" 

Gaston  Max  forced  a  wan  smile;  he 
shrugged.  "It  is  because  Sir  Giles  Loeder 
'knew  everybody'  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  Axis  agents  in  England. 
But  I  have  yet  to  learn,  first,  who  killed 
him,  and  second,  who  was  his  chief.  .  .  ." 

A  large  Chinese  vase  rested  on  a  lacquer 


"Okay!    Okay!    What's  the  gag?" 


WILLIAM    BERG 
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MAN:  I  told  you  I  need  it  on  account  of  my  secretary! 

DETECTIVE:  Now  who's  afraid  of  a  slip  of  a  girl  like  her?  What's  she  been  doirC? 

MAN:  Oh,  things  like  this  ...  I  noticed  we  are  buying  less  carbon  paper,  and  I 

found  she's  using  one  sheet  of  carbon  as  many  as  60  times! 

DETECTIVE:  Aha!  An'  your  carbon  copies  arefuzzij  as  a  goat's  beard,  an'  ye  cannot  read  'em! 

MAN:  Sure  I  can!  She's  started  using  Roytype  Park  Avenue  carbon  paper,  and 

getting  up  to  60  clean,  clear,  legible  copies  from  each  sheet.  Look,  this  test 
copy  proves  it  .  .  . 
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Laboratory  test  No.  36351-NY.  issued  March  19, 1943 

DETECTIVE:  Faith,  it  looks  almost  like  a  first  copy!  How  does  she  do  it? 

MAN:  She  tells  me  that  Park  Avenue  is  made  by  the  Royal  Typewriter  people, 

and  it's  deep-inked  by  a  special  process  that  soaks  the  ink  right  down  into 
the  paper.  Also,  Park  Avenue  has  an  extension  edge  that  lets  you  reverse  the 
sheet,  top  to  bottom,  so  all  areas  of  the  paper  can  be  used! 

DETECTIVE:  It's  clever  they  are!  An'  this  gem  of  a  girl  .  .  .  why  are  ye  after  shootiri'  her? 

MAN:  The  gun's  not  to  shoot  her  with  .  .  .  it's  to  guard  her.  She's  such  a  smart 

secretary  I'm  afraid  somebody  will  steal  her! 


Complete  line  of  carbon  papers 

THERE  ARE  MANY  different  carbon 
papers  in  the  Roytype*  line,  made  by 
the  Royal  Typewriter  Company.  One  of 
these  ...  it  may  be  Park  Avenue,  or  it 
may  be  another  .  .  .  will  exactly  fit  your 
needs,  depending  on  the  particular  type 
of  work  done  in  your  office.  Your  local 
Royal  Typewriter  Representative  will 
gladly  show  you  the  whole  price  range  of 
Roytype  carbon  papers  and  help  you 
choose  the  weight,  finish,  and  quality 
best  suited  to  your  requirements. 
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stool.  It  contained  a  quantity  of  arum 
lilies  and  had  the  effect  of  dominating  the 
square,  thickly  carpeted  lobby  of  Destree's 
apartment.  Shaded  lights  were  so  disposed 
that  this  vase  and  the  waxen  white  petals 
acquired  startling  prominence  against  a 
background  afforded  by  the  rose  tints  of 
a  Persian  prayer  mat  which  hung  upon  the 
wall. 

In  an  oval  niche  a  green  Buddha 
crouched  contemplating  these  lilies;  a  tiny, 
shaded  lamp  burned  before  him.  There 
was  a  note  of  baroque  in  all  the  appoint- 
ments. A  Burmese  gong  poised  in  a 
wooden  support  gleamed  mysteriously 
from  a  shadowed  corner,  and  near  it,  on 
a  ledge,  stood  a  violet-lacquered  tele- 
phone. 

There  was  no  sound,  until  the  silence 
was  broken  by  a  faint  buzzing.  A  door 
opened  immediately,  and  a  man  came  out 
and  went  to  the  instrument.  It  was  Mr. 
Francis,  with  whom  James  Wake  had  had 
some  conversation  recently;  Mr.  Francis 
of  the  catlike  walk,  the  clean-shaven, 
heavy,  expressive  face,  the  dimpled  chin. 
Tonight  he  wore  "tails"  and  presented  a 
notable  figure,  since  many  men  had  given 
up  "dressing"  altogether.  The  telephone 
conversation  was  brief. 

"Okay.    Bring  him  right  up." 

MR.  FRANCIS  adjusted  his  white  tie 
before  a  mirror  in  a  lacquered  frame 
immediately  above  a  dainty  bureau.  That 
magnified  mosquito  note  of  an  ascending 
elevator  proclaimed  itself,  perceptibly  in- 
creased and  then  stopped.  The  sound  of  a 
distant  clanging  gate,  a  resumption  of  the 
whine,  this  time  diminuendo,  and  Mr. 
Francis  opened  the  door,  just  as  a  fair 
young  man  who  wore  the  uniform  of  a 
celebrated  infantry  regiment  was  about  to 
press  the  bell. 

"Ah,  good  evening.  Captain  Fyne,"  said 
Mr.  Francis,  his  chin  dimpling.  "I  was 
expecting  you.  Mr.  Olivar  told  me  you 
were  coming  along." 

"Wasn't  sure  if  I'd  come  to  the  right 
spot.    Is  Teddie  here.'" 

"I  am  expecting  him.  Mv  name  is  Fran- 
cis." 

Captain  Fyne.  a  distrait  young  man. 
accepted  the  outstretched  hand.  As  they 
entered  the  lobby  and  Mr.  Francis  closed 
the  door.  Captain  Fyne  looked  about  him 
in  growing  bewilderment. 

"Let  me  take  your  cap  and  cane." 

These  being  surrendered,  Mr.  Francis 
flung  another  door  open  and  ushered  the 
visitor  into  a  small  room  evidently  de- 
signed purely  for  the  alleviation  of  thirst. 
A  man  in  a  white  jacket  presided  over  a 
red  bar,  and  there  were  several  armchairs 
and  small  red  tables  disposed  here  and 
there.  Actually,  only  one  customer  was 
present;  he  wore  a  dark  lounge  suit,  had 
iron-gray  hair  perfectly  groomed,  a  brief 
military  mustache,  and  a  cordless  mono- 
cle which  presnmably  was  retained  m 
place  by  means  of  hypnotic  suggestion.  A 
stiffly  upright  figure,  a  slow,  easy  manner 
and  an  ironic  savoir-faire  recalled  the 
older  diplomacy.  Mr.  Francis  performed 
introductions: 

"Ah,  Mr.  Michaelis,  this  is  Captain  the 
Honorable  Peter  Fyne,  a  friend  of  Oli- 
var's.  You  may  not  have  met." 

"How  do  you  do,"  said  Mr.  Michaelis, 
bowing  formally.  "Please  let  me  offer  you 
a  drink." 

"Oh,  thanks,"  said  Captain  Fyne 
vaguely.   "I  could  do  with  one." 

"The  barman  was  given  instructions. 
"I  know  your  brother  Lord  Abthorp  quite 
well,"  said  Mr.  Michaelis.  "Still  out 
East?" 

"Yes."  Fyne  nodded  in  his  puzzled 
way.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Cairo  at  the 
moment.  Hope  he  doesn't  push  on  before 
I  arrive." 

"Oh,  I  see.  Enough  soda?  Good."  Mr. 
Michaelis  handed  a  tumbler  to  the  new 
arrival.  "You  expect  to  be  joining  him. 
then?" 
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"Yes,  rather;  sailing  next  week." 

"Well,  well,  here's  the  best  of  luck.  If, 
which  I  trust  will  not  be  the  case,  I  should 
miss  seeing  you  again,  please  give  my 
warm  regards  to  your  brother." 

A  tiny  red  light  glowed  just  above  the 
red  bar.  Mr.  Francis  went  out,  closing  the 
door  behind  him.  He  returned  in  less  than 
a  minute  accompanied  by  a  slender  young 
man  of  willowy  figure,  who  carried  his 
clothes  with  an  almost  feminine  grace.  His 
handsome  features  were  so  evenly  tanned 
that,  since  the  Riviera  was  no  longer 
available  to  Londoners,  one  suspected  sun- 
ray  treatment  or  even  some  preparation  in 
a  bottle.  His  dark  hair  presented  a  series 
of  glittering  waves  and  his  dark  eyes  were 
really  beautiful,  or  would  have  been  con- 
sidered so  if  they  had  belonged  to  a  girl. 
He  wore  a  dinner  suit,  but  a  companion 
who  followed  him  was  attired  in  business 
clothes  (or.  alternatively,  disguised  as  a 
stockbroker). 

The  trousers  worn  by  this  second  visitor 


stepped  to  a  side  table  to  light  a  cigar,  re- 
joined the  group.  Mr.  Bernstein,  in  reply 
to  a  courteous  inquiry,  suggested  a  double 
whisky  and  soda,  which  was  promptly 
forthcoming. 

"Ah!  that's  the  stuff,"  he  declared,  sam- 
pling it  and  smacking  his  lips.  "Goes  down 
very  well,  that  does.  Not  half!"  He  took 
another  drink.  "A  drop  of  good  stuff,  that. 
What  ho!" 

CAPTAIN  FYNE  drew  Teddie  Olivar 
aside,  and:  "I  say,  Teddie,"  he  began, 
and  looked  more  bewildered  than  ever, 
"where  did  you  find  it?" 

Teddie  Olivar  rolled  his  eyes,  shrugged 
gracefully  and  accompanied  thp  gesture 
with  a  movement  of  his  shapely  hands. 
"Really.  Peter,  one  has  to  do  it  nowadays. 
I  agree  that  the  man  is  somewhat  un- 
garnished.  and  his  clothes  are  always 
shocking,  but  just  look  at  my  Tuxedo,  for 
instance.  How  could  I  possibly  be  turned 
out  as  I  am  if  there  were  no  Mr.  Bern- 


"Ancl  suppose  you  work  like  blazes  and  get  to  be 
a    full    general?    So    what?    There    you're    stuck!" 
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any  competent  stage  producer  would  have 
condemned  on  sight  as  taken  off  the  wrong 
hook.  He  had  cultivated  probably  the 
smallest  mustache  in  Europe:  it  looked  like 
two  full  stops.  And  in  profile  his  figure 
suggested  that  a  finely  developed  torso  had 
slipped  down  in  some  way  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  waistline. 

"Hello,  Teddie,"  called  Captain  Fyne, 
as  the  immaculate  young  man  entered. 
"You  have  turned  up  then?" 

"Of  course,  I  have.  I  never  miss  a  game 
when  there  is  one  going." 

T  EDDIE'S  modulated  tones  were 
marred  by  a  shght  lisp  which,  how- 
ever, some  women  had  found  fascinating. 
Mr.  Francis  entered  behind  the  pair  and 
closed  the  door  again. 

"As  this  is  your  first  visit,  Mr.  Bernstein, 
let  me  make  you  at  home.  This  is  Captain 
the  Honorable  Peter  Fyne,  and  Mr.  Mi- 
chaeUs.  Mr.  Olivar  I  guess  you  know  al- 
ready." 

"Glad  to  meet  you.  Captain,"  said  Mr. 
Bernstein.  "How  d'you  do,  Mr.  M."  He 
looked  about  him  appreciatively.  "Posh 
little  place,  ain't  it?    I'll  say  so." 

He  rubbed  his  hands  together,  hands 
which,  in  marked  contrast  to  his  rather 
pasty  features,  were  distinctly  red.  He 
laughed  on  three  rising  notes  of  apprecia- 
tion, "Ha!  ha!  ha!"  revealing  yellowish 
teeth,  two  of  which  were  redeemed  by 
gold  coverings.   Mr.  Michaelis,  who  had 


steins?  And  my  wine  cellar.  Peter!  Posi- 
tively prewar.   Mr.  Bernstein  again." 

"Oh.  I  see.   Black-market  king?" 

"Black-market  emperor.  Peter.  A  really 
wonderful  fellow.  Old  Huskin  would  be 
delighted  to  meet  him.  1  am  sure." 

"So  would  the  police,  no  doubt.  But 
that  reminds  me.  You  said  Lady  Huskin 
was  coming." 

"My  dear  Peter,  it  is  an  old  story — the 
jealous  husband.  Of  course  Poppy  Huskin 
is  simply  prostrated,  but  the  old  man  in- 
sisted upon  her  going  down  to  Huskin 
Court  tonight  for  one  of  those  unendur- 
able political  dinners.  Poor  Poppy!  She 
is  so  good  to  me,  too." 

Another  door  communicating  with  the 
bar  was  thrown  open  and  a  subdued  mur- 
mur of  conversation  suggesting  the  pres- 
ence of  a  number  of  people  became 
audible.  Above  it  rose  a  single  voice: 
"Messieurs!   Faites  vos  jeux!" 

Sounds  of  movement  followed,  ejacu- 
lations, muttered  instructions,  then  the 
whirring  of  a  wheel,  the  rattle  of  an  ivory 
ball. 

As  the  woman  who  had  opened  the 
door  entered  the  bar  and  closed  the  door 
behind  her,  one  heard  the  voice  of  the 
croupier  again:  "Rien  ne  va  plus  .  .  ." 

Destree  smiled  around  upon  her  guests. 

Mr.  Michaelis,  who  stood  nearest  to  the 
door,  raised  her  tiny  fingers  to  his  lips, 
with  continental  chivalry.  Teddie  Olivar 
dragged  Captain  Fyne  forward. 


"The  loveliest  and  cleverest  woi 
London."  he  lisped.    "This  is  my 
Peter  Fyne,  dear.  Needless  for  me  toi 
Peter,  that  this  is  Ysolde  Destrde." 

Captain    Fync's   bewilderment 
something  like  hypnosis,  as  he  bowed i 
the  extended  hands  of  his  hostess, 
wore  a  sheer  gown  which  appeared  (o| 
designed  to  reveal  the  bcauiy  of  her  arl 
and  shoulders.    A  bcjeweled  floral  orf 
ment  with  green  leaves  was  like  a  crol 
on  the  blackness  of  her  gleaming  hair,  bI 
red  sandals  with  golden  heels  seemed, [ 
lightly  did  she  tread,  to  make  no  imprl 
upon  the  carpet.  She  was  dainty  as  a  fa 
and  alluring  as  a   secret   vice;   her  el 
gave  no  hinj  of  reward  or  punishmj 
but  merely  beckoned. 

Mr.  Bernstein  rubbed  his  red  hands 
gether  and  nudged   Mr.   .Michaelis. 
the    honors,    old    bov."    he    murmunl 
"What  ho!    Bit  of  allright." 

Mr.  Michaelis  presented  Mr.  Bcrnstel 
adding.  "A  friend  of  Teddie  Olivar,  al 
one  who  is  reputed  to  be  a  very  daril 
player.  So  tonight,  dear  Destree,  you  ini| 
be  on  your  mettle." 

"I    love   those   who   are   daring"- 
smiled.  and  the  fairy-bell  voice  was  in  he 
mony  with  the  fairy  figure — "in  love  ai| 
in  play." 

"That's   okay   by   me,"   declared   Ml 
Bernstein,  and  his  gold  teeth  added  th(l 
tribute.    "1  can  see  we  are  going  to  g| 
along  fine.    Now  what  about  a  spot 
gambling?" 

"But.  of  course."  cried  Destree.  throv 
ing  open  the  door  behind  her.    "By 
means  let  us  gamble.  Today,  in  this  du] 
London,  what  else  is  there  to  do?" 

THE  gambling  room  was  a  long,  re«l 
tangular  apartment  across  one  end  cj 
which  a  roulette  table  extended.  Tb 
remainder  of  the  room  contained  carl 
tables,  armchairs  and  settees:  it  was  softlj 
carpeted  and  dimly  lighted,  since  most  o 
the  light  had  been  concentrated  on  th[ 
roulette  table.  Some  fourteen  peopi 
men  and  women,  were  seated  or  standJi 
around  the  table  when  Destree  ent( 
with  her  new  guests. 

To  one  familiar  with  Monte  Carl( 
would  have  appeared,  at  first  sight,  not 
its  circular  pit  in  the  center  to  accommi 
date  a  regulation  wheel,  that  this  table  haJ 
been  constructed  for  roulette.    It  was  o 
similar  size  to  those  used  in  the  Casino] 
covered  with  green  baize,  marked  out  ir 
the  usual  way.    Croupiers  faced  one  an 
other  on  either  side  of  the  wheel,  stacks  o!| 
colored  stakes  ranged  neatly  before  them 
and  two  others  oflficiated.  one  at  either  end! 
of  the  table.    Play  was  not  particularh' 
high  at  the  moment,  but  counters  were( 
marked    in    sterling    values    and    not    inl 
francs;   so   that    Mr.    Bernstein,   peeringj 
over  the  bare  shoulder  of  a  stout  and" 
elderly    lady    who    watched    the    wheell 
through    raised    lorgnette,    saw    that   thej 
highest  single  stake  exposed  represented 
about  five  pounds. 

He  waited  for  the  ball  to  fall  and  lis- 
tened to  the  monotonous  intonation  of 
the  croupier:  "Trente-deux,  rouge,  pair  et 
passe." 

Remorseless  rakes  swept  stakes  away, 
those  of  a  few  lucky  ones  remaining  to  be 
paid  out.  Mr.  Bernstein,  glancing  aside 
for  a  moment,  noted  a  billiard  marking 
board  with  cues  in  a  rack  attached  to  a 
wall  behind  the  first  croupier.  He  turned 
to  look  for  Destree;  but  Destree  had 
disappeared. 

"Messieurs!  Faites  vos  jeux!" 

The  game  went  on.  .  .  . 

IN  THAT  dimly  lighted  room  where 
miniature  lily  pools  stood  upon  lac- 
quered tables  and  waxen  blooms  loaded 
the  air  with  their  heady  fragrance.  Destree 
lolled  on  her  divan.  She  smoked  a  cigarette 
fitted  into  the  little  jeweled  holder,  and  her 
lips  were  parted  in  that  enigmatic  smile. 
No  echo  of  the  play  reached  this  room.  Its* 
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Commando  of  the  Tanks 


Great  speed  and  unequalled  maneuverability 
make  the  M-5  light  tank,  built  by  Cadillac, 
the  commando  of  the  tanks.  Commando-like, 
it  strikes  swiftly  and  surely  with  unfaltering 
pace  wherever  it  can  gain  a  foothold.  Army 
Ordnance  engineers,  familiar  with  every 
phase  of  tank  operation  and  the  relative  suc- 
cess of  each  type  in  action,  joined  forces  with 
Cadillac  engineers  in  developing  the  M-5.  As 
a  result,  the  M-5  incorporates  all  that  is  latest 


and  best  in  light  tank  practice  plus  two  in- 
novations from  Cadillac  peacetime  engineer- 
ing. This  accounts  for  its  high  speed  and 
great  maneuverability.  Surrounded  by  the 
utmost  secrecy,  the  M-5  had  been  in  full  pro- 
duction for  more  than  a  year  before  this 
phase  of  Cadillac's  war  production  program 
became  known.  Hence  it  started  hitting  the 
enemy  with  demoralizing  results  before  its 
existence    was    suspected.    Thus    Cadillac's 


forty  years  of  "know  how"  is  being  most 
effectively  used  in  the  service  of  the  nation. 
Other  projects  entrusted  to  us  include  pre- 
cision-built inner  assemblies  for  America's 
foremost  liquid-cooled  aircraft  engine,  as 
well  as  many  other  vital  parts  for  the  Army 
and  Navy.  All  of  these  are  products  calling 
for  outstanding  skill  and  craftsmanship  of 
the  type  upon  which  the  Cadillac  reputation 
and  tradition  are  iounded. 


CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  DIVISION 


W  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


LET  YOUR  DOLLARS  WORK,  TOO- 
WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 
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Mao  NATES    WHO    USED   TO   HAVE 

Much  sport  fishing  for 
Marlin  and  other  overgrown 
Minnows,  might  then  have  paid  too 
Much  for  whiskey,  but. 
Mister,  times  are  different' 
Many  of  these  men  now  6uy 
Mattingly  ir  Moore  for  it's 
Mellower  a-  milder  than 
Many  brands  that  cost 
Much  more  money  !  try  it! 

The  best  of  'em  is         «    r    ■      *•     *         c  •    j 

An  Explanation  to  our  Friends 

If  your  bar  or  package  store  is  some- 
times out  of  M&M,  please  be  patient. 
We  are  trying  to  apportion  our  pre- 
war stocks  to  assure  you  a  continuing 
supply  until  the  war  is  won.  Mean- 
while, our  distilleries  are  devoted 
100%  to  the  production  of  alcohol  for 
explosives,  rubber,  and  other  war  prod- 
ucts. (Our  prices  have  not  been  in- 
creased—except forgovernment  taxes.) 
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MATTINGLY  &  MOORE  BLENDED  WHISKEY 

80  proof —72  Vi  %  grain  neulral  spirits. 

Frankiorl  Distilleries,  Inc., 

Louisville  &  Baltimore. 


silence  was  almost  stupefying.  At  last, 
however,  a  faint  tap  sounded  upon  the 
door.  The  tinkling  voice  of  Destree  spoke 
the  one  word:  "Enter." 

Mr.  Michaelis  came  in,  closing  the  door 
behind  him.  He  crossed  noiselessly,  his 
footsteps  deadened  by  the  Chinese  carpet, 
and  stood  for  a  moment  looking  down  at 
her.  She  watched  him  with  those  sleepy 
eyes  in  which  no  message  could  be  read. 

"1  am  not  sure  that  I  am  glad,"  he  be- 
gan, "that  Olivar  should  bring  his  friend 
Bernstein." 

.She  dimpled  her  satin  shoulders.  "What 
does  it  matter  so  long  as  he  plays?  Is  he 
playing?" 

"Yes."  Mr.  Michaelis,  who  was  smok- 
ing a  cigar,  contemplated  its  cone  for  a 
moment,  thoughtfully.  "I  saw  Francis 
cash  twenty  poimds  for  him.  But  it  is  not 
always  good  policy  to  think  only  of  the 
money.  Your  parties  have  been  justly 
celebrated  for  a  certain  bon  ton.  It  would 
be  regrettable  if  vulgarity  should  be  per- 
mitted to  intrude." 

"My  dear  Hugo — Teddie,  who  is  so 
beautiful  but  so  brainless,  has  his  uses  all 
the  same;  and  his  demands  are  not  high. 
He  brought  us  Poppy  Huskin.  Even  you 
will  admit  that  she  was  welcome.  Others, 
too.  He  brought  Mr.  Bernstein  at  my  own 
request.  Our  wine  bill  is  excessive.  Mr. 
Bernstein  is  said  to  be  more — consider- 
ate." Destree  closed  her  eyes  entirely,  or 
seemed  to  do  so. 

MR.  MICHAELIS  contemplated  his 
cigar  again.  "You  admit  that  Olivar 
is  brainless.  This  fact  has  its  advantages 
— but  it  may  prove  destructive." 

"You  cannot  possibly  have  forgotten," 
murmured  Destree,  "that  Giles  had  taken 
the  bank  with  him  on  the  night  that  he 
came  to  an  end  so  regrettable." 

"I  have  not  forgotten,"  said  Michaelis. 

"Our — official  resources  are  by  no 
means  unlimited."  She  dropped  the  ciga- 
rette into  a  little  jade  bowl.  "And  so" — 
she  moved  her  shoulders  again — "we  must 
economize  as  best  we  can.  The  loss  of  so 
much  capital  is  serious." 

"But  I  pointed  out  to  you  at  the  time, 
when  the  arrangement  was  made,  Ysolde, 
that  a  man  who  obeys  two  masters  is  the 
servant  of  neither." 

"Precisely  what  do  you  mean,  Hugo?" 

"Well,  I  mean  that  what  I  may  describe 
as  our  common  fund  should  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  game.  Loeder,  in  accepting 
a  portion  of  the  financial  responsibility, 
admittedly  was  a  welcome  partner,  at  the 
time,  as  our  resources  were  somewhat  de- 
pleted. But  in  proposing  himself  as  a 
backer,  he  was  no  doubt  thinking  pri- 
marily of  his  own  profit." 

"No  doubt,"  murmured  Destree  lazily. 

"That — unfortunate  misunderstanding, 
which  led  him  to  insist  upon  withdrawing 
his  capital  before  the  close  of  play,  re- 
sulted in  a  dangerously  awkward  situation. 
As  you  remember,  a  run  on  the  table  after 
he  had  gone  very  nearly  broke  the  bank." 

"That  is  why  we  play  again  tonight.  We 
must  restore  our  fortunes." 

"A  perilous  procedure.  A  link  between 
Loeder  and  roulette  is  almost  certain  to  be 
established  by  the  police.  It  was  my  ad- 
vice, and  it  remains  my  conviction,  that 
we  should  lie  low  until  the  activities  of 
Scotland  Yard  in  this  matter  have  worn 
themselves  out  a  little.  Normally,  our  risks 
are  negligible,  but  if  we  should  find  our- 
selves called  as  witnesses  in  a  murder  case 
— this  would  be  a  different  affair." 

"It  would  be  a  truly  unpleasant  affair. 
But  the  situation  was  one  for  which  I  con- 
fess I  had  not  provided." 

Michaelis  frowned.  "It  is  our  duty  to 
foresee  every  eventuality.  We  know  what 
to  expect  if  we  fail.  There  are  circum- 
stances concerning  that  unfortunate  night 
which  I  find  disturbing.  I  am  not  even  sure 
that  I  enjoy  your  entire  confidence  in  this 
respect." 

Destree  stretched  out  her  hand  in  a  ges- 


ture of  appeal.    "Hugo,  why  arc  you 
distrustful?" 

Michaelis  clasped  the  tiny  hanl 
stooped,  and  seemed  to  feast  his  eyes  upcl 
its  delicate  ivory  and  coral.  He  pressil 
the  slender  fingers  to  his  lips  for  lingeriil 
seconds,  his  ga/c  (ixcd,  now,  upon  DcD 
trees  provocative  face.  She  made  a  petil 
lant  mouc.  withdrawing  her  hand.  *t/ 
me  what  you  are  thinking." 

"!  was  thinking  that  I  would  sacrili 
everything  in  the  world— if  1  were 
of  you." 

"But  what  else?   You  were  thinking 
something  else." 

HE   PLACED  his  cigar   in  a   bro 
bowl    and.    seating    himself   on 
divan,  passed  his  arm  lightly  around 
shoulders.  "I  was  thinking  that  many 
have  loved  you,  and  wondering  how  i 
of  them  you  have  made  happy." 

She  snuggled  her  glossy  head  against  I 
sleeve,  like  a  contented  kitten,  closing  I 
eyes.  "What  does  it  matter?"  she  mu 
mured.  "I  have  always  had  greater  int 
ests:  they  have  left  me  little  time  for  lovel 
and  so — "  That  expressive  dimple  ap| 
peared  upon  one  shoulder,  the  dini|riil 
which  came  to  life  when  she  shrugged;! 
arm  tightened  around  her. 

"You  are  so  utterly  maddening,  Ysolde) 
that  sometimes  I  am  afraid — " 

"Afraid  of  what,  Hugo?"  the  droopii 
lashes  were  partly  raised. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  express." 
spoke   with   icy   coldness.    "Afraid,  per-! 
haps,  that  I  might  be  tempted  to— 

"Yes?" 

"To  tell  you  the  truth." 

"About  what?" 

"About  yourself." 

Destree  fully  opened  her  dark  eye 
but  otherwise  she  did  not  stir.  "Do  yi 
think  it  would  be  news  to  me?" 

"No;   but  it  would  make  you  angry.j 
There  is  no  place  for  anger  in  our  friend- 
ship.  I  watch  you  as  every  man  watches! 
the  woman  he  loves.  Your  self-command] 
is  perfect — it  is  wonderful;  but  I  was  noti 
alone  in  detecting  your  temporary  loss  of] 
poise  when  Loeder  brought  the  little  bru- 
nette to   Mrs.   Sankey's.    Before,  I  had 
doubted;  then,  I  knew." 

"What  did  you  know?" 

"I  knew  that  he  was  your  lover.  You 
were  unable  to  hide  your  jealousy — from 
me.  I  am  not  reproaching  you.  Your  life 
is  your  own." 

Destree  lay  almost  perfectly  still,  re; 
closing  her  eyes.  "Perhaps,  Hugo,"  sh 
said,  so  softly  that  her  voice  sounded  likl 
an  echo  of  fairy  bells,  "you  may  jump  to 
conclusions — yes?  But  what  does  it  mat- 
ter? Tell  me  who  else  thinks  as  you  do." 

"Francis." 

"Oh!"  she  smiled.  "As  Giles  is  dead, 
you  find  another  to  be  jealous  about. 
Poor  Julian!  Have  you  talked  it  over  with 
him,  Hugo?" 

Michaelis  stood  up.  "You  are  angry. 
It  is  my  fault,  and  I  am  sorry." 

"Truly,  Hugo,  truly,  I  am  not  angry. 
I  know  how  much  you  care  and,  so,  how 
could  I  be  angry?" 

"Yes — I  care  deeply  and.  so,  I  am  al- 
ways watching  over  you.  It  is  why  I  am 
anxious  tonight.  After  all,  this  man  Bern- 
stein is  a  stranger." 

"And  if  the  police  should  become  rudely 
inquisitive?  Well" — Destree  again  ex- 
tended that  tiny  hand,  curling  the  fingers 
upward  so  as  to  resemble  a  half-opened 
lotus — "our  arrangements  have  always 
worked  perfectly.  Why  should  they  fail 
us  now?" 

Michaehs  picked  up  his  still  smoldering 
cigar  and  considered  the  cone  of  ash. 

"I  hope  you  may  be  right,  Ysolde." 

AROUND  the  roulette  wheel,  excite- 
.  ment  was  rising.  Teddie  Olivar,  gal- 
lantly investing  the  capital  of  his  lady 
partner,  was  losing  heavily  on  her  behalf. 
Captain    Fyne    cashed    another    twenty 


'   ''"'poiiJs.  Spin  after  spin  swelled  the  bank's 
.       eoffs  at  the  moment  that  Mr.  Michaelis 

^t  111      ».;',«J   -.nrl   ctrollpH   iin  tn  fhp  tahip      Tr> 
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led  and  strolled  up  to  the  table.   To 

''fiithiV-laughter  of  the  innocents,  however, 

?^'  '**the1  was  one  exception;  and  the  excep- 

''•''"'l-lioiwas  Mr.  Bernstein. 

,*iOn.    jBabylonian  mound 

*'«*  ,i,it:'n  reach  of  his  left  hand.  He  occupied 


OH'  /JBabylonian  mound  of  winnings  lay 
Hi  ' 
'f  feiifa  cilir  behind  which  two  or  three  specta- 
*  tor  stood  watching  his  method  and  occa- 
'^'iilili^sioiilly  endeavoring  to  follow  it  in  a 
"■"  I  iifgptidic  fashion. 

1    ||r.  Michaelis  exchanged  glances  with 
*''s  tliUiJW»|Francis  across  the  table,  then  strolled 


ar(|nd  to  join  him.   "A  run  of  bad  luck 

foivou,  my  dear  friend." 

If  in  a;,;    pthers  are  losing;  that  will  level  it  up 

Teddie  Olivar  has  earned  his  rake- 

I  don't  think  he  tries  to  lose;  in  fact, 

ubt  if  that's  possible.    But  he  hardly 

wins.    He  has  presented  us  with  a 

red    pounds    of    Lady    Ketfington's 

ey.   That's  ten  pounds  for  a  night's 

plus   his   cut   on   whatever   Fyne 


'Hki 


eadajDj, 
'n,cl( 

t;  „, 

limefrt 


ir.    Bernstein's     forehead     displayed 

fv/  of  perspiration.  With  the  air  of  a 
marshal  planning  a  battle,  he  began 

bss  stakes  onto  selected  numbers,  call- 
lout  to  the  croupier:  "Nineteen  .  .  . 

nty-one.  .  .  .  Shove  that  over  onto 
len,  old  top  ..." 

(HESE  arrangements  being  completed, 
Ithe  officiating  croupier  seized  the 
psbar  and  slowly  reversed  the  wheel 
a  new  spin,  at  the  same  time  flicking 
[ivory  ball  into  play.  He  had  set  it  on 
course  somewhat  too  vigorously,  how- 
er,  for  from  the  very  first  stud  with 
Wich  it  came  in  contact,  the  ball  leaped 
in  the  air,  dropped  onto  the  green 
ze,  and  bounded  from  there  to  the 
pet.  Here,  silently,  it  rolled  away  into 
Idow. 

The  man  responsible  glanced  with  a 
ler  guilty  smile  toward  Mr.  Francis; 
Mr.  Bernstein  became  even  more  voi- 
le than  usual. 

('That's  done  it!"  he  declared.  "There 
es  me  run  o'  luck.  That's  torn  it! 
[mey!    Not  half  it  hasn't!" 

Ir.  Francis  rang  a  bell,  and  the  white- 

ated  barman  came  in.    "The  ball  has 

en  lost.  Try  to  find  it." 

fhe  man,  using  a  torch,  began  to  peer 

|der  chairs  and  other  pieces  of  furniture. 

Several  people  joined  in  the  hunt.  The 

in  could  not  be  found. 

"Put  another  ball  into  play,"  said  Mr. 

|ancis.  The  croupier,  taking  one  from  a 

■tie  box,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  appar- 

Jtly  uncertain  whether  he  should  reverse 

|e  wheel  or  let  it  pursue  its  present  course. 

^n  entirely  new  spin,"  added  Mr.  Fran- 


cis rather  irritably.   "The  stakes  remain." 

The  game  went  on.  .  .  .  "Messieurs! 
Faites  vos  jeux!" 

A  bell  rang:  it  continued  to  ring — and 
a  red  light  glowed  immediately  above  the 
billiards  marking-board. 

"Here!"  cried  Mr.  Bernstein,  mopping 
his  moist  brow.  "What's  up  now?  A 
blinkin'  air  raid?" 

Many  of  the  players  stood  up.  The  bell 
ceased  to  ring;  the  red  light  went  out.  A 
door  behind  one  of  the  croupiers  opened 
and  Destree  came  in,  languid  and  smiling 
as  usual. 

"Will  you  please  all  be  so  good  as  to 
take  up  your  stakes  and  any  counters  you 
have  before  you?  Put  them  in  your  pocket 
or  handbag." 

Mr.  Bernstein  was  first  to  obey. 
"Lumme!  It's  the  cops!"  he  exclaimed, 
transferring  mounds  of  pieces  from  the 
cloth  to  his  pockets  with  dexterity. 

Teddie  Olivar  obligingly  opened  Lady 
Keffington's  handbag  which  lay  beside  her, 
and  bundled  all  the  remaining  stakes  into 
it.   "Safer  with  you  than  with  me,  dear." 

"Will  you  please  all  come  out  by  this 
door?"  the  bell  voice  of  Destree  ordered. 
"Don't  make  unnecessary  noise  and  you 
have  nothing  to  worry  about.  The  count- 
ers Mr.  Francis  will  redeem  later." 

In  a  retirement  which  threatened  to  be- 
come a  rout,  the  gamblers  obeyed,  to  find 
themselves  in  a  short  passage,  led  by  Des- 
tree who  carried  a  torch.  This  passage 
terminated  in  a  tiled  kitchen  where  the 
white-coated  barman  stood  by  with  wraps, 
furs,  hats  and  other  belongings,  which  he 
returned  to  their  several  owners.  A  door 
was  opened  to  admit  the  tang  of  chill  night 
air  as  four  croupiers  joined  the  party. 

"These  gentlemen  will  lead  the  way," 
said  Destree  quietly.  "You  will  go  up  the 
fire  ladder  to  the  flat  above;  and  provided 
you  make  no  noise,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
alarmed  about.  Mr.  Francis  will  join  you 
in  a  few  moments." 

"I  say,  Teddie,"  remarked  Peter  Fyne, 
"this  will  break  me  if  I'm  caught." 

"Don't  be  so  pettish,  Peter,"  Teddie  im- 
plored. "You  are  such  an  amateur  of 
life.  .  .  ." 

Reclosing  the  door  behind  a  final  de- 
parting guest,  Destree  returned  to  the 
gaming  room.  It  was  transformed.  The 
table  had  been  dismantled  with  the  speed 
of  a  stage  illusion;  the  wheel,  the  bank  and 
the  rakes  had  been  packed  into  a  wicker 
basket;  the  green  baize  cover,  which  was 
in  two  sections,  each  of  these  folding 
screenwise  into  three  again,  had  been  re- 
moved. The  barman,  his  white  coat  dis- 
carded in  favor  of  a  black  one,  already 
was  carrying  the  wooden  sections  off  to 
some  other  room.  Mr.  Francis  rearranged 


"We're  expecting  great  things  from  one  of  our  new  men 
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chairs.  The  roulette  table  had  become 
again  what  it  was  in  reality — a  billiard  ta- 
ble. 

Mr.  Francis  shouldered  the  laden  basket 
and  made  for  the  kitchen  passage:  despite 
the  burden  his  gait  remained  feline,  almost 
that  of  one  who  moves  on  tiptoe.  Mr. 
Michaelis  opened  the  door  for  him  and 
closed  it  behind  him.  Then,  stiffly  upright, 
he  focused  his  monocle  upon  the  figure  of 
Mr.  Bernstein,  crawling  like  a  beetle  about 
the  carpet;  but  it  was  Destree,  hands  on 
hips,  who  spoke: 

"May  I  inquire  what  you  arc  doing,  Mr. 
Bernstein?" 

"I  have  dropped  a  chip." 

"Oh!"  murmured  Mr.  Michaelis,  "that 
is  important.  Let  me  help  you  to  find  it.  I 
may  add  that  it  is  too  late  for  you  to 
leave." 

"I'll  take  my  chance.  Ah!  Got  it!" 

He  stood  up,  holding  between  finger  and 
thumb  a  five-shilling  counter,  which,  with 
a  golden  grin,  he  slipped  into  his  pocket. 

"Let  us  go  into  the  bar,"  suggested  Des- 
tree. "Will  you  take  a  drink  with  me,  Mr. 
Bernstein?" 

"Not  half!  Ju«t  what  I  need.  Go  down 
very  well,  that  would." 

The  doorbell  rang.  Following  a  suitable 
interval,  the  ex-barman  opened  the  door. 
Chief  Inspector  Firth  and  Sergeant  Bluett 
stood  outside. 

Then,  the  door  being  closed,  Firth  and 
Bluett  were  left  alone  in  the  lobby — 
for  the  man  who  had  admitted  them  had 
gone  to  inform  Destree  of  their  arrival. 

A  door  opened  and  Destree  joined  them. 
.She  wore  a  lace  wrap  over  her  evening 
frock,  and  her  languor,  her  smile  of  mys- 
tery, had  not  deserted  her. 

"Good  evening,  Inspector."  She  glanced 
down  at  a  card  which  she  held  and  then  up 
at  the  chief  inspector,  who  towered  above 
her  tiny  figure,  perhaps  wondering  if  he 
had  grown  out  of  his  tweed  suit  or  if  it 
had  always  been  too  small  for  him.  "Is 
there  something  I  can  do  for  you?" 

"Do  I  address  Mrs.  Destree?" 

"I  am  Mrs.  Destree.  Is  anything 
wrong?" 

"Weel — that  remains  to  be  seen,  ma- 
dam. In  fact,  I  would  wish,  if  it  will  no' 
inconvenience  you,  to  take  a  look 
around." 

Destree  continued  to  smile. 

"1  am  entirely  at  your  service.  Inspec- 
tor," she  said  quietly. 

THE  tall  figure  of  Chief  Inspector  Firth 
— whose  quest  had  been  fruitless — was 
indistinguishable  from  the  shadows  of  a 
boarded-up  doorway,  but  nevertheless, 
Sergeant  Bluett,  coming  around  the  cor- 
ner, stepped  in  without  hesitation,  and 
was  immediately  swallowed  up,  too. 
Clouds  drifted  slowly  across  the  sky  from 
a  southwesterly  direction,  obscuring  the 
moon,  and  so  still  was  Mayfair  in  those 
small  hours  that  the  police  officers  heard  a 
clock  chiming  somewhere  inside  the  build- 
ing above  them. 

"Ye  dismissed  the  squad?"  The  breadth 
of  Firth's  Scots  denoted  the  depth  of  his 
annoyance. 

"That's  right."  Bluett's  tones  sounded 
Dreternaturally  gloomy.  "I  know  where 
their  scout  was  posted." 

"Is  tha'  so?" 

"In  the  one-way  street  leading  to  the 
front  of  Gatacre  House  there's  a  call  box, 
right  on  the  corner." 

"I  mind  me  of  it." 

"Well,  that's  where  he  was.  He  must 
have  put  a  call  through  the  moment  he  saw 
us  drive  up.  He's  only  just  gone;  sUpped 
through  my  fingers." 

"It  doesna'  matter.  We  had  nothing  on 
him." 

"I  should  have  likeu  a  dekko  at  his 
grid." 

"And  I  should  like  to  point  out.  Bluett, 
that  thieves'  slang  is  highly  objectionable 
to  me — and  to  the  chief.  It  recalls  some 
of  the  lowest  characters  we  have  known. 
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1  am  thinking  of  Painter,  the  Hoxton  mur- 
derer." 

"I  was  thinking  of  Gaston  Max." 

"Is  tha'  so?  Wcel — we  both  ha'  much 
to  learn  from  him." 

Silence  fell.  A  car  or  a  taxi  passed  along 
a  neighboring  street.  Doors  opened  and 
closed;  one  heard  footsteps  and  distant 
voices. 

"Nae  doubt  ye  know  where  the  gam- 
bling party  went.  But  it  would  ha'  been 
straining  our  authority  to  follow." 

"Where  was  that?" 

"To  another  flat,  either  up  or  down- 
stairs: like  enough  by  the  fire  ladders,  and 
taking  the  evidence  wi'  them.  There's  lit- 
tle doubt  that  Sir  Giles  was  associated  wi' 
this  gang,  and  if  we  could  ha'  got  them 
inside,  there  would  be  time  for  a  little  in- 
vestigation of  their  private  affairs.  How- 
ever, we  haven't." 

"They'll  come  out  in  one's  and  two's." 
murmured  Bluett.  "If  some  of  them  have 
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spector.  who  had  a  walk  catlike  as  that  of 
IVIr.  Francis,  died  away  in  the  distance. 
Sergeant  Bluett  changed  his  position  for 
another  which  he  had  in  mind,  and  which 
would  enable  him  better  to  see  anyone 
leaving  Gatacre  House.  He  listened  in- 
tently, questioning  the  darkness,  for  now 
the  sky  was  heavily  overcast,  and  there 
was  threat  of  rain.  Satisfied  that  no  one 
was  about,  his  new  strong  point  gained,  he 
sighed  deeply  and  lighted  a  cigarette. 

This  cigarette  had  been  smoked,  and 
another  as  well,  before  his  patience  was 
rewarded.  An  elegant  young  man  who 
wore  no  hat.  and  whose  wavy  hair 
gleamed  effectively  in  dim  light  cast  by 
the  opening  of  the  door,  came  out  escort- 
ing an  elderly  lady  who  carried  a  large 
handbag,  a  lady  to  whom  the  young  man 
displayed  most  courteous  attention.  A 
car,  presumably  summoned  by  phone, 
and  in  charge  of  a  smart  chaufi'eur.  rolled 
up  a  few  moments  later.    The  cavalier. 
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cars,  they  are  parked  a  long  way  ofl".  I  can 
see  none." 

"That  doesna'  matter.  We  know  that 
Destree  is  in  on  it,  and  I'll  find  out  when 
I  get  back  to  the  office  where  Mr.  Mi- 
chaelis lives.  By  heaven!  but  there's  a 
woman  for  ye!" 

"Destree?"  came  Sergeant  Bluett's  voice 
out  of  the  darkness.  "I  know.  Got  the 
nerve  of  a  man." 

"The  nerve  o'  three  men.  I  canna'  im- 
agine that  woman  weakening  for  a  mo- 
ment. Bluett.  There's  sma'  doubt  that 
those  who  stayed  are  her  associates;  and 
the  one  I  should  like  to  know  more  aboot 
is  Mr.  Bernstein." 

"That's  right."     ■ 

"He  will  be  awkward  to  check  up  on; 
there  are  many  Bernsteins;  and  so  I  am 
thinking.  Bluett,  that  you  must  do  your 
best  to  cover  him  when  he  leaves." 

"Oh."  murmured  Bluett,  without  dis- 
cernible enthusiasm. 

"I  am  going  back,  and  I'll  be  leaving 
this  job  in  your  hands.  I  know  I  can  count 
on  you." 

"Thai's  right,"  said  Bluett  hollowly. 
"Do  you  want  me  to  report  tonight,  or 
are  you  thinking  of  going  home  at  any 
time?" 

"Report  in  the  morning.   Good  night." 

"Good  night.  Inspector." 

As  the  light  footsteps  of  the  chief  in- 


having  arranged  the  lady  comfortably  in 
her  place,  stepped  in  beside  her  and  the 
car  was  driven  away. 

Bluett  succeeded  in  discerning  the  num- 
ber, wrote  it  blindly  in  his  notebook,  and 
then  resumed  his  vigil.  He  was  about  to 
light  a  third  cigarette  when  at  last  came 
the  signal  for  action. 

THE  door  of  Gatacre  House  swung 
open  once  more  and  a  man  came  out 
alone,  walked  briskly  down  the  steps,  and 
looked  about  to  right  and  left.  He  wore 
a  black  overcoat  and  a  rather  narrow- 
brimmed  bowler  hat.  It  was  Mr.  Bernstein. 
Apparently  despairing  of  a  taxi,  he  set  off 
with  springy  step,  swinging  a  tightly  rolled 
umbrella  in  the  manner  of  a  walking  stick. 

Sergeant  Bluett  replaced  the  unlighted 
cigarette  (his  stock  was  getting  low)  and 
wearily  set  out  in  pursuit.  As  Mr.  Bern- 
stein wore  creaky  shoes  and  those  of  the 
sergeant  were  rubber-soled,  the  pursuit 
was  a  simple  matter.  On  the  frontiers  of 
Soho  an  all-night  taxi  hove  in  sight  and 
Bluett  drew  up  eagerly  toward  his  quarry. 

"Taxi,  sir?" 

"No,  thank  you — "  and  Mr.  Bernstein 
walked  on. 

A  moment  later,  doubling  like  a  hare. 
Bluett  was  racing  back  to  overtake  the 
taxi.  ...  He  had  seen  Mr.  Bernstein  ap- 
proach a  man  who  stood  beside  a  sta- 


tionary car  waiting  immediately  r 
the  next  corner! 

He  overtook  the  taxi  and  jumpl 
the  running  board.  "Scotland  Yar 
said  breathlessly.  "Pull  around  like 
ning  and  try  to  keep  that  car  in  sighll 
back  on  the  next  corner." 

The  unforeseen  pursuit  began;  ii 
took  an  equally  unforeseen  direction 
ing  down  the  Haymarket  and  inti 
Mall,  past  Buckingham  Palace  guarc 
phantom  sentries,  and  out  into  Bui 
ham  Gate.    A  theory  that  Mr.  Berl 
was  making  for  Victoria  Station  (ali 
for   what   purpose,   at   that   hour 
could  not  imagine)  proved  to  be  »1 
In  Buckingham  Gate  the  car  aheail 
pulled  up.  Then  it  started  again. 

Sergeant  Bluett,  deep  in  thou^ 
not  so  lost  to  externals  as  to  fail 
that  Mr.  Bernstein's  car  seemed  to 
turning  to  its  starting  point.   In  fad] 
was  exactly  what  happened.  At  the 
spot  on  the  frontiers  of  Soho,  Mr.  .j 
stein  alighted.    So  did   Sergeant 
close  behind  him.  The  car  moved 

"Take  this  card.  Stand  by  for  five: 
utes.  and  then  don't  wait.  Call  a 
Yard  in  the  morning." 

"Okay,  Sergeant — and  here's  a  ti] 
think,  I  only  think,  mind  you,  that 
followed  us  back." 

"Oh,"  said  Bluett.  "I  can't  hear 
thing." 

AND  now  came  the  rain.  For  Bit 
.  who  wore  no  topcoat,  it  mca 
drenching.  But  that  zest  of  the  chas  i- 
herent  in  the  human  breast  having 
possessed  Sergeant  Bluett,  he  huld 
eagerly  forward  through  the  rain,  que  i 
about  like  a  hound  at  fault.  At  the  - 
trance  to  a  narrow  courtyard  he  pai  I 
stood  stockstill  and  listened.  .  .  .  Cn  * 
shoes  were  moving  at  its  farther  end.   ij 

Sergeant  Bluett  put  himself  throu]  i| 
knowledge-of-London  test  and  presei] 
formed  a  mental  picture  of  the  ten 
Straight  ahead  was  a  blank  wall,  brc  i 
by  a  gateway  which  communicated  Mj| 
a  mews.  A  once  celebrated  night  club 
cupied  all  premises  immediately  on 
left  except  for  a  narrow  block  of  ch 
offices  adjoining.    On  the  other  side, 
recalled  an  indifferent  Greek  restaui 
(closed  now)  with  apartments  above  1 
and  this,  so  far  as  Sergeant  Bluett  co  1 
puzzle  out,  completed  the  picture.   I  ' 
which  of  these  had  Mr.  Bernstein  go 

This  problem  was  almost  immediai 
solved.    A  faint  light,  that  of  a  shai 
torch,  appeared  behind  a  first-floor  w 
dow,  slightly  left  of  the  restaurant, 
vealing   crisscross  paper   strips   attacl 
to    dirty    glass:    so    that    evidently 
blackout   was   in   use.    The   light  fac 
and  the  window  became  blind  again, 
moment  later,  one  immediately  above 
and  of  almost  identical  appearance,  awi 
ened  in  turn.    The  mystery  was  solvi 
Mr.  Bernstein  had  entered  by  a  side  dc 
which  evidently  gave  access  to  the  apa 
ments  above  the  restaurant.    There  * 
only   one   more   floor,   and    this   Blu 
watched  intently. 

Two  tiny  streaks  of  light  appean 
right  and  left  of  another  window  high  i 
under  the  tiles.  He  knew  what  this  p< 
tended.  The  light  was  shining  throui 
crannies  of  a  blackout  curtain.  And  nff 
zest  of  the  chase  strong  upon  him.  he  d 
termined  to  explore  farther:  for  one  pC 
sibility  remained.  Rain  had  ceased  b 
the  night  was  clammy,  the  paving  sliiffl 
wet.  Did  the  lower  door  stand  open  fi 
the  convenience  of  tenants,  or  did  eac 
of  these  hold  a  key?  Upon  the  answer  1 
this  question  his  future  operations  di 
pended. 

Bluett  approached  the  door  and  shone 
ray  from  his  torch  upon  it.    He  saw  9 
ordinary-looking   house   door,   neglectt 
by  the  paintbrush  for  many  years,  and 
stood  ajar! 

(To  he  continued  next  week)    M 
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Check  your  car's  Life.-Line  today 


As  the  spillway  protects  the  dam 
from  the  ravages  of  flood  waters, 
the  voltage  regulator  guards  the 
electrical  system— life-line  of  car, 
truck  and  tractor. 


supply  of  electricity  is  generated. 

But  the  voltage  regulator  is  only 
one  of  many  units  in  the  electri- 
cal system.  Be  sure  the  energy 
that  brings  your  car  to  life  flow^s 
freely  from  generator  to  battery 
to  spark  plug.  Have  every  unit 
inspected  and  corrected,  if  needed, 
by  one  of  the  thousands  of  regis- 
tered Auto-Lite  service  stations, 
your  car  dealer  or  service  man. 
Your  car  w^ill  last  longer . . .  your 
gasoline  coupons  go  farther. 

THE  ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  COMPANY 

TOLEDO,  OHIO  SARNIA,  ONTARIO 


^' 


IN     ITS    26    GREAT    MANUFACTURING     DIVISIONS,    AUTO-LITE    IS     PRODUCING    A    LONG    LIST    OF    ITEMS    FOR     AMERICA'S     ARMED     FORCES    ON     LAND,    SEA     AND     IN     THE     AIR 
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for  the  future 

of  0  free  I 

America,  boy  1 

and  keep  \ 

Vlfar  Savings  1 

Bondsl  I 


Down  from  his  chilly  north- 
land  into  millions  of  homes,  this 
famous  little  lad— the  Clicquot 
Club  Eskimo  Boy  —  has  been 
bringing  cool  delight  and  tangy 
refreshment  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  Everywhere  he  goes  he 
means  truly  fine  ginger  ale  —  a 
mellow  flavor  and  zestf  ul  sparkle 
that  can't  be  beat  for  sheer  plea- 
sure whenever  a  treat  is  called 
for.  Flavor-aging  and  perfect 
blending  are  part  of  the  secret 
of  Clicquot's  wonderful  taste. 
Try  this  wholesome  drink  fot 
chasing  summer  wilt. 


Gilts  from  AUerton 

Continued  from  page  24 
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at  every  hour,  the  slave  of  a  telephone  bell 
and  its  eager  and  willing  slave.  They  sent 
him  out  with  their  blessing,  to  lead  a  hard, 
a  painful,  a  decent  and  an  honorable  lilc 
in  the  corporal  works  of  mercy,  as  the 
Catechism  says. 

While  he  was  doing  this.  James  Kcnyon 
Allcrton  111,  was  also  improving  the  po- 
sition from  which  he  started,  which  wasn't 
precisely  scratch.  He  began  with  the  33d 
National,  in  the  correspondence  depart- 
ment; at  twenty-eight,  he  was  cashier  of 
the  Market  Square  Title  and  Trust,  which 
would  have  been  sort  of  phenomenal  for 
a  young  man  whose  uncle  didnt  happen 
to  own  the  bank. 

He  met  Allen,  once,  in  town.  "Hi,  Jim!" 
he  said — they  were  Jim  and  Jim  to  each 
other  since  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 
"Come  on!  Have  lunch  with  me,  over  at 
the  League." 

"Can't  do  it,  Jim.''  s^id  Allen. 

"Come  on.  I'll  buy  you  a  drink." 

"Never  touch  it." 

"Well — well,  look  here.  How  you  do- 
ing? You — you  need  any  money/—?" 

ALLEN  put  his  hand  on  Allerton's  arm. 
^  "Jim."  he  said,  "1  always  need  money, 
and  I  never  borrow  any.  I — I  thank  you 
for  asking  me." 

"Not  at  all — not  at  all,"  said  Allerton, 
stiffly  and  distantly.  "Medical  school 
costs  a  fortune.  Everybody  knows  that. 
You  want  a  httle,  say  five  hundred,  a  thou- 
sand, you  know  where  to  come.  Money, 
money's  the  cheapest  thing  in  the  world. 
A  fellow  like  you,  I  can't  understand  a 
man  with  your  brains.  .  .  .  I — I  could  use 
you,  Jim." 

"No,  you  couldn't,"  said  Allen.  "Jim,  I 
don't  want  a  job — the  way  you  wanted  to 
play  football — " 

"I  didn't  want  to  play  football,  you 
dope.  Stupid  game.  It  was  just  something 
where  you  could  show  how  good  you  are. 
All  my  people  played  football.  So  I  played 
football." 

"And  none  of  my  people  were  doctors. 
That's  why  I  want  to  be  one." 

"Ah!  Ah!  I  get  you!  I  get  you!  'None 
of  my  people  were  doctors,'  hah?  I  bet 
you'll  be  one  of  the  best  darned  doctors 
in  the  world.  I — I'll  never  forget  that. 
Like  what  that  old  goof — what  was  his 
name,  the  one  we  had  in  Anthropology?— 
always  talking  about  Confucius.  I  don't 
remember  a  thing  about  his  course,  but  I 
remember  what  he  said  about  Confucius, 
'Hold  no  unnecessary  conversation  with 
inferiors.'  Come  on,  Jim.  Come  on,  have 
lunch,  hah?  You  don't  find  many  people 
you  like  to  talk  to,  in  this  world." 

"I  can't  do  it,  Jim.  I'll  see  you,  fellow. 
So  long,  Jim." 

"Okay,  Jim.   I'll  see  you  again." 

Jim  Allen's  firm,  nervous,  small,  square 
hand  met  Allerton's  huge  hand.  Then 
Allen  went  by  himself  to  a  cafeteria,  be- 
cause he  couldn't  stand  to  be  patronized 
by  anybody,  even  by  a  man  of  whom  he 
was  fond.  Allen  was  a  proud  man  and 
a  young  man,  too.  He  didn't  know  that  a 
man  should  take  a  favor  from  a  friend,  to 
please  his  friend.  He  didn't  know  an  ap- 
palling lot  of  things. 

He  didn't  know  a  young,  poor  doctor 
should  marry  a  woman  with  money,  or 
social  position,  or  else  not  marry  at  all. 
He  married  a  nurse,  one  Josephine  Mc- 
Donough,  who  gave  him  a  son,  and  a 
daughter,  and  another  son,  before  he  was 
thirty  years  old.  He  still  has  them;  Doc's 
still  alive. 

This  day,  his  phone  rang.  "Doctor 
speaking,"  he  said. 

"Doctor  Allen?— Doctor  Allen?— Go 
ahead,  Mr.  Allerton." 

"You,  Jim?  This  is  Allerton.  Jim  Al- 
lerton.' 


,  Doctor?" 

This  is  my  otlicc  hou 
'Where  are 

No,  111  con 
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"Hiyah,  Jim?' 

"Are  you  free 

"Sure,  I  am. 
Doctor  Allen  laughed. 
What's  on  your  mind?" 

"Could  you  come  .  .  .  ?   No.  Ill  cnnMv*^. 
Twenty  minutes?  Okay? 

"Okay,  Jim.    Don't  knock  over  all 
patients  in  my  front  ollice."  There  werei 
any  patients,  at  that  moment.    Howr 
by  some  Providence,  there  were  three 
his  shabby  little  ollice  when  Allerton 
rived. 

Allerton  waited.    At   last,  he  came 
Doctor  Allen's  open  door.     I  hey  sl 
hands;  a  doctor  won't  do  that,  for 
anyone. 

"Hiyah,  Jim?"    "Hiyah,  Doc?" 
stood  there,  shaking  hands,  beating 
other  on  the  back.  "What's  on  your  m 
Jim?  Come  on  in." 

"Why,   Doc,  it's — it's   this.    I'm  gou 
to  have  a  baby." 

"Well,  you  look  it." 

"Hah — well,  listen.   I  want  to  get  soi 
dope  from  you.    Who's  the  best  maq  isl 
this  town?"  , 

Doctor  Allen  considered.   "Why,  Wi 
ner,  I  guess.    Terry,  over  at  Jetf.    Fol 
wagen — Mount    Sinai.     MacGowan, 
Agnes.    Vittorini,  University.  .  .  .  Y( 
first  kid,  Jim?" 

"Yes.  Yes.   My  first  kid." 

Doctor  Allen  asked  him  a  few  rou 
questions,  the  questions  of  which  no  f 
spective    father    needs    to    be    remind 
"That's  what  I  wanted  to  know.    Thai 
why  I  came,"  said  Allerton,  and  put  ovt 
a  hand  like  a  rock.  "Soon  as  I  found  out 
—soon  as  I  found  out — "  he  said,  "I  want 
to  get  the  best,  the  best  in  this  town.  I'm 
much  obliged.  Doc." 

"You're  welcome,  Jim,"  said  Doctor 
len.  He  sat  there,  gazing  in  front  of  h 
after  his  patient,  or  his  visitor,  had  left. 
He'd  brought  a  few  children  into  this 
world,  all  by  himself.  There  was  a  little 
coal  bill  he  was  worrying  about,  and  his 
payments  on  the  house. 

HE  NEED  not  have  worried.  Four  days 
later,  his  phone  rang  again.  "Doctor 
Allen?  Doctor  Allen?  This  is  Doctor  Josef 
Wagner's  secretary.  Doctor  Allen  ... 
Doctor  Wagner,  Doctor  Allen^" 

"— Hel-lo?  Hel-lo?  This  is  Wagner. 
Doctor  Allen,  a  Mr.  Allerton  has  come 
to  my  office  A  banker,  or  something.  He 
is  asking  me  to  take  care  of  a  confine- 
ment." 4 

"Yes.  Yes,  Doctor  Wagner." 

"He  has  suggested  to  me  that  you  should 
be  my  consultant  in  this  case." 

"Doctor  Wagner — I — I  am  an  ordinary 
man,  in  general  practice.   I — " 

"You  are  a  physician,  no?  In  these 
cases,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  pa- 
tient should  feel  confidence  in  the  doctor. 
Your  friend — this,  this  Mr.  Allerton  in- 
sists that  you  should  consult  with  me." 

"Doctor  Wagner,  I  don't  know  this  case. 
Allerton  came  to  see  me.  He  asked  me: 
Who  is  the  best  man  in  town?  He  is  not 
mf  patient—" 

"So!  So!  And  you  said  Wagner!  Wag- 
ner, hah?  He — this  man!  He  thinks 
highly  of  you.  Doctor.  He  tells  me,  you 
and  he  were  in  college  together.  So!  So, 
I  let  you  put  the  baby  in  the  father's  arms. 
It's  very  nice!  It's  very  nice.  I  like  to  see 
young  men,  like  that.  .  . .  I'll  call  you.  Doc- 
tor—" 

Doctor  Allen  was  there  when  the  Al- 
lerton baby  came,  all  right.  He  didn't  put 
the  kid  in  his  father's  arms — not  then.  In- 
stead he  went  storming  down  the  stairs. 
"Give  you  two  guesses!  Give  you  two 
guesses,  Allerton,"  he  said. 

"It's— it's— " 

"Sure,  it's  a  boy,"  said  Doctor  Allen, 


I 

™AlIerton  uttered  a  strangled  sort  of 
bel  W  and  swept  Doctor  Allen  up  in  his 
arn  He  was  proud?  Well,  so  was  Doc- 
tor lien,  to  whom  the  great  Wagner  had 
sak'You  have  been  well  taught.  Doctor. 
Anisy  case!  An  easy  case!  The  first  one, 
no'.Easy.  hey.  Doctor?" 

iat's  the  only  son  Allerton  ever  had, 

f  as  is  known.  No,  that's  not  fair.  If 

\:/er  had  another  child  it  would  have 

known. 
fl/hat  did  you  make  out  of  his  wife, 

asked  Mrs.  Allen. 

)C  shrugged  his  shoulders.    "I  don't 

/,  Jo.  Typical  rich  woman,"  he  said. 

|y  beautiful.    Very  spoiled.    Allerton 

flerton  is  crazy-  about  her,  1  would 

ou  don't  like  her,  Doc." 
wouldn't  trust  her,"   said   Doc.    "I 
'"UBdn't  trust  her  as  far  as  1  could  throw 


lEDIATELY  after  his  son  was  born, 

lllerton  sent  Doctor  Allen  a  check  for 

jusand   dollars.    This    Doctor   Allen 

iptly  sent  back,  with  his  bill  for  fifty 

Irs.    This  was  unpaid,  until  Decem- 

Jtwenty-third   of   that   year,  when   a 

ling  van  drew  up  in  front  of  Doc's 

},  with  a  living-room  suite,  and  a  Chi- 

rug,  and  the  rug  alone  never  cost  a 

less  than  eight  hundred  dollars.  The 

er  had  a  note:  "Dear  Doc.    My  son 

ell.  If  you  send  this  back,  you'll  spoil 

lerry  Christmas.  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Al- 

bn  would  send  you  her  compliments, 

but  she  happens  to  be  in  Reno,  Ne- 

I  will  ask  you,  Jim,  and  Mrs.  Allen, 

br  to  refer   to   Mrs.   Allerton   to  me 

There  has  never,  to  my  knowledge, 

a  divorce  in  my  family  before  this. 

IJ.K.A." 

le's  well  rid  of  her,"  said  Doctor  Al- 
savagely.  "A  little  tramp,  that's  all 
is.  You  could  see  it  all  over  her. 
|s — this  won't  do  Allerton  any  good, 
Mark  my  words.   He's  no  angel,  but 
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he's  too  good  a  fellow  to  have  this  hap- 
pen to  him.  It's  a  terrible  blow  to  a  man's 
pride,  you  know,  Jo.  He's  an  awfully 
proud  man." 

The  years  went  on.  Doctor  Allen's 
prophecy  seemed  to  be  right.  That's  the 
saddest  thing  in  the  world,  to  see  the 
friend  of  your  youth  not  fulfilling  his 
glorious  promise,  to  see  him  deteriorate, 
become  small  and  selfish,  and  timid  or 
arrogant,  or  common,  or  lecherous,  or 
dissipated  before  your  aging  eyes.  It  is  so 
hard  to  be  patient  with  the  weakness  of 
your  friend.  Have  you,  then,  no  weak- 
nesses? 

Every  Christmas  there  was  a  present 
for  Doc  and  Jo,  from  Allerton,  beauti- 
ful things,  silver,  glass,  Oriental  prints 
and  screens.    Allerton  was  a  collector. 

"You  bet  your  life  he  is  a  collector," 
said  Doc.  "He's — the  man's  no  better 
than  a  thief,  Jo." 

"I — 1  guess  that's  right.  Doc,"  she  said. 

One  time,  when  Doc  needed  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars,  Jo  said  to  him,  "Doc — 
couldn't  you  give  the  bank  the  name  of 
Mr.  Allerton  as  a  reference?" 

"No,  1  cannot,"  he  said.  "A  man  with 
ancestry  like  that,  with  traditions  like  that, 
and  he  has  plundered  this  state.  He  has 
the  banks  in  this  town  under  his  thumb. 
He  runs  the  contracts  for  this  state,  for 
this  city,  so  that  an  honest  man  can't  get 
anywhere  with  a  city  contract.  He's  a 
heel.    No,  I  won't  ask  him  for  credit!" 

"All  right,"  Jo  said.  "But  1  like  him. .  .  . 
Why,  you  feel  like  making  a  low  bow  to 
him  when  you  meet  him,  dropping  a 
curtsy.  'Mrs.  Allen,'  he  says,  and  you 
feel  yourself  singled  out  from  everybody 
else  in  the  world.  Then,  do  you  remem- 
ber, he  said,  T  know  your  husband  very 
well,  Mrs.  Allen.  He  and  I  were  in  school 
together.  He  used  to  help  me  through  my 
examinations.'  Doc,  maybe  he  is  a  heel, 
as  you  say.  But,  Doc,  don't  forget  I  used 
to  be  a  nurse,  and  I  ought  to  know  what 
kind  of  men  are  heels.    He's  not!    He's — 
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We  plant  trees -and  harvest 

PRESDWOODS! 
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*  A  great  reforestation  project  covering  thousands  of  acres  is 
being  carried  on  constantly  in  the  state  of  Mississippi.  .  .  .  The 
"crop"  to  be  taken  from  these  trees  is  not  just  ordinary  wood, 
but  the  cellulose  fiber  and  lignin  of  which  wood  is  composed. 


f  ROM  today's  crop,  trees  are  literally 
taken  apart  by  an  amazing  explosion 
process.  Next,  the  fiber  is  interlaced 
to  provide  equal  strength  in  all  direc- 
tions. Then  —  in  varying  degrees  of 
plasticity  in  different  weights  and  den- 
sities —  it  is  welded  together  again, 
using  lignin's  great  bonding  power  to 
produce  hardboards  of  remarkable 
properties. 

These  ligno- cellulose  hardboards 
are  known  as  the  Masonite*  Presd- 
woods,*  and  they  are  perhaps  the  most 
versatile  materjals  the  world  has  ever 
known.  They  have  steel-like  strength, 
yet  they  do  not  rust.  Glass-smooth, 
they  do  not  shatter  or  splinter.    For 


certain  purposes  they  can  replace  hard 
rubber,  aluminum  and  other  scarce 
materials  .  .  .  and  do  a  better  job. 

Right  now  the  Presdwoods  are  in 
the  firing-line  of  war;  they  have  more 
than  500  uses  in  America's  great  vic- 
tory program.  Naturally,  they  are 
not  readily  available  for  the  usual 
civilian  uses.  But  if  your  company  is 
engaged  in  essential  production,  and 
you  need  a  superior  material  to  re- 
place others  on  the  critical  list,  just 
address  an  inquiry  to:  Masonite 
Corporation,  111  West  Washington 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

'trade    mark    REG.    U.    S.    PAT.    OFF.      •■MASONITE"    roENTI. 

FIES     ALL     PRODUCTS   -MARKETED     BY     MASONrTE    CORPORATION. 

COPTDICHT    1943,    HASONIIC   CORPOKATION. 


CELLUIOSE         HARDBOARDS 
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he's  like  the  kind  of  man  you'd  want  to 
have  for  your  brother.  1  saw  him  looking 
from  me  to  you.  Doc,  and  honestly,  it 
was  as  though  he  was  putting  his  hand  on 
your  shoulder.  The  man  loves  you,  Doc!" 
"Well— well,  I  don't  hate  him,  either.  I 
guess.  I— I  hate  the  things  he  does.  The 
man's  reputation  is  bad,  Jo.  I  don't  mean 
with  women,  except  for  this  affair  he  is 
carrying  on.  But,  good  Lord,  that's 
enough." 

"Well,  you're  having  an  affair  with  mc, 
aren't  you?"  Jo  said.  "The  way  you  be- 
have, I  wouldn't  think  I  was  married  to 
you  at  all.  Id  think  I  was  just  your  girl. 
I — I  don't  believe  that  man  is — is  just  a 
skunk.    I  co^ild  never  believe  it." 

But  what  Doctor  Allen  thought  about 
Allerton  was  the  common  opinion.  Aller- 
ton  was  feared,  he  was  hated.  Fawning 
admiration  was  his,  among  the  syco- 
phants whom  he  despised.  He  was  in  the 
Circuit  Court  twice,  for  violations  of  the 
Sherman  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act,  and 
in  the  state  courts  time  after  time.  Good 
people,  the  good,  sound,  honest  people  de- 
spised him.  Time  after  time  he  was  ap- 
proached by  political  leaders  and  urged 
to  run  for  a  government  office.  "Sena- 
tor?" he  said.  "I'm  too  busy.  Sorry."  He 
made  senators,  and  state  senators,  and 
governors  of  this  state,  and  goveYnors  of 
other-  states  as  if  he  were  a  child  shift- 
ing bits  of  glass  in  a  kaleidoscope,  until 
he  got  the  right  design.  He  never  ran  for 
office. 

Perhaps  he  was  afraid.  If  anybody  had 
told  him,  ever,  that  he  was  afraid,  maybe 
he  would  have  announced  himself  as  a 
candidate.  That's  the  way  to  work  with 
a  man  like  that.  Also,  no  doubt,  he  was 
worrying  about  his  private  life,  his  back- 
street  affair.  And  it  wasn't  any  back-street 
affair,  either.  He  was  flaunting  his  beau- 
tiful sweetheart  in  the  face  of  Philadel- 
phia. He  would  not  go  anywhere  withont 
her.  "I'm  sorry,"  he'd  say,  "my  evenings 
are  occupied."  Rapacious,  brutal,  con- 
temptuous of  inferiors  and  mediocrity,  he 
swam  through  the  world  like  a  lordly 
swordfish  scattering  the  mackerel. 

PEOPLE  love  to  see  a  great  estate,  in 
Philadelphia.  They  love  to  see  a  fine 
house  and  trees  and  gardens.  But  the 
place  they  love  the  best  is  still  Valley 
Forge,  and  not  a  man  ever  saw  it  but  pic- 
tured himself  barefoot  in  the  snow,  yes, 
and  hating,  hating  charlatans,  connivers 
and  common  thieves.  It  isn't  envy.  It  is 
smoldering  and  consuming  hatred.  Never 
was  there  a  state  in  this  nation,  not  even 
Vijginia,  which  has  said  more  plainly  and 
flatly  than  Pennsylvania:  A  good  name  is 
to  be  chosen,  rather  than  riches. 

The  people  of  this  state  love  this  state, 
just  as  the  people  of  Paris  love  Paris.  Al- 
lerton didn't  have  a  good  name,  in  this 
state.  Money,  power,  everything  else  he 
had.  He  knew  it,  too,  and  maybe  it  made 
him  just  that  much  more  flamboyant, 
domineering,  imperious,  objectionable. 
His  place — he  lived  out  near  Paoli — was 
like  a  ruby  among  emeralds.  By  the  way, 
he  was  a  junior  lieutenant  in  the  Navy, 
in  the  last  war,  the  skipper  of  his  own  con- 
verted yacht,  and  he  took  three  men  out 
of  his  crew,  when  the  war  was  over,  and 
made  good  places  for  them  in  his  own  or- 
ganizations. It's  said  that  his  crew  used 
to  say,  not  "I'm  off  the  2920"  but  "I'm 
off  the  Allerton." 

That  was  it,  you  see;  the  people  who 
knew  Allerton  could  never  disregard 
him.  The  crew  of  his  ship  were  proud  of 
him,  whether  they  liked  him  or  not.  He 
would  take  that  ship  wherever  he  wanted 
it  to  go,  and  that  was  right  into  the  mid- 
dle of  it  every  time.  Cold  and  hard,  stern 
and  courageous,  he  inspired  that  sort  of 
loyalty  from  all  the  subordinates  he  had. 
ever.  He  could  easily  have  died  in  that 
war.  He  might  have  died  in  this  one.  He'd 
be  out  there,  now.  Of  that  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  thines  hannen  Hifferentiv    .  .  . 
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"Yes,"     said     Doctor     Allen,     lifting 

the  receiver.  "Yes?  Doctor  speaking." 
"Allerton,  Jim.  Jim  Allerton,  Jim — " 
"Ah — hello,  Jim!  How  arc  you,  Jim?" 
"Arc  you  busy?    Could  1  come  to  see 

you?" 

"Yes,  Jim.  Come  after  eight.   My  office 

hours  are  over  at  eight.   I'll  sec  you  then. 

Okay?" 

"Yes.    A  little  after  eight.    Okay.".  .  . 

"Hiyah,  Doc?  Business  pretty  good, 
huh?  "  Allerton  said  as  he  entered  Allen's 
office.  "Nice— nice  print  you  got  out 
there.  Hokusai.  Flying  birds.  Flying 
birds,  huh?" 

"Yes.  I  liked  it  when  you  sent  it  to  me, 
Jim." 

"1  sent  it  to  you.  huh?  Well,  what  do 
you  think  of  that?  Well,  it's  a  lovely 
thing.    Now,  Doc — " 

"Yes,  Jim — " 

Allerton  put  out  his  hands,  palms 
down.  "Uh-huh,"  said  the  doctor. 
"Hands — hands  bother  you  much?" 

"No — they  go  to  sleep.  Go  to  sleep— 
I — I  don't  like  to  go  upstairs.  Don't  like 
steps.  You — you  look  me  over,  Doc?" 

"Who's  your  doctor,  Jim?" 

"Don't  have  any  doctor.  You — you 
look  me  over,  huh?" 

"Uh-huh,"  said  Doctor  Allen.  "How 
about  taking  your  coat  off,  Jim?  I'll  listen 
to  you,  for  a  minute.  Uh-huh!  Uh-huh. 
Now,  you  roll  up  your  shirt  sleeve.  Yeah. 
Yeah — well.  Well,  I  tell  you.  You're 
okay.  I'll  give  you  a  little  stuff.  Take  it  a 
little  easy,  that's  all.  None  of  us,  none  of 
us  as  young  as  we  were,  Jim.  Can't  be  a 
young  fellow  all  your  life.  You're — 
you're — oh,  yes,  I  know  how  old  you  are. 
Why,  that's  only  a  young  fellow.  You — 
you   don't   drink   much,   I    know.    You 


smoke  cigars.  Well,  you  don't  have  to 
smoke  cigars  all  the  time.  I  don't  think 
you  .should  cut  down  too  much.  I'd  say, 
take  it  ajittlc  easy,  with  the  cigars.  Yes  - 
yes.  Okay,  Jim  " 

Allerton  looked  at  him.  "So,  okay. 
Okay,  Jim,"  he  said. 

"Give  me  a  call.  Give  me  a  call.  Long 
time,  no  see,  Jim." 

"How's  the  Mrs?  Darned  good  taste 
your  wife  has.  Doc.  The  way  she  put  up 
that  Hokusai.  Like  the  way  they  put  the 
Winged  Victory  on  the  stairs.  If  you're 
too  dumb  to  see  it.  then  it's  not  for  you. 
Well — I'll  see  you  again,  Jim." 

Doctor  Allen  sat  there.  In  his  hands 
was  a  man's  death  warrant.  Oh,  maybe 
not  today,  maybe  not  tomorrow.  In  two 
years.  In  one  year.  In  six  months.  And 
why  did  he  come  to  see  me?  Doctor  Allen 
thought.  I'm  a  bad  actor.  I  did  the  best 
I  could.  That  business  about  the  prints. 
The  man  knows. 

SIX  weeks  afterward,  a  bulky  young  man 
came  and  sat  in  Doctor  Allen's  waiting 
room,  for  his  turn.  Doctor  Allen  was  do- 
ing pretty  well:  his  outside.- room  often 
was  crowded.  He  nodded  to  this  man  as 
he  closed  the  door. 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

"Doctor  Allen — I  guess  you  should 
know  me.  Allerton." 

"Well,  good  heavens!"  said  Doctor  Al- 
len.   "You're — you're  young  Allerton- — " 

"Yes.  And  you're  the  doctor  who 
brought  me  into  the  world,  Doctor  Allen." 

"Well— weU,  I'll  be— well!  Well,  I  didn't 
bring  you  into  the  world.  Mr.  Allerton, 
but — but — will  you  smoke  a  cigar,  Mr. 
Allerton?    Well!    Well,  upon  my  word!" 

"My  father — my  father  always  talked 
about  you,  Doctor  Allen.  He  said — you'll 
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forgive   me.    Doctor— 'The   best  d«r 
doctor  in  the  United  States.'   I— 

"What's  your  trouble.   Mr.  Allert 

"My  trouble  is — my  trouble  is,  will 
father.  Doctor  Allen." 

"Yes.  Yes." 

"My  father  and  I,  Doctor,  have  be 
have  been  very  intimate,  all  our  lives, 
about  three  weeks  ago.  my  lather  can 
my  office— I'm  with  the  Contini 
Trust.  He  was — he  was  in  a  very 
tentious  mood  as  -as  he  often  is. 
began  to  abuse  me,  about  business 
ters.  I  am — I  am  a  pretty  good  busi 
man.  Doctor  Allen.  Is  that  door  ck 
Yes — well.  Then  he  began  to — tc'i 
quarrel  with  me  about — about  pen 
things.  I — I  rowed  on  the  '27  crew;  1 
stroke.  He — he  said  I  was  yellow.  Tl 
laid  down.  That  I  let  the  university  d 
That  I— that  1—" 

"Just    a    minute.    Mr.    Allerton. 
known  your  father  for  thirty  yean 
was  always  talking  about  people  being 
low.    I  wouldn't  take  that  too  muc 
heart." 

"I  put  him  out  of  my  office.  Doctoi 
len.  I — we  cursed  each  other.  He  c 
me  yellow.  If  he  hadn't  been  myh. 
Id  have  knocked  him  down.  He  sai 
me,  'You'll  have  nothing  but  girl  child 
I  have  two  daughters.  I — " 

"I  have  two  daughters,  too,"  said  1 
tor  Allen.  "I  have  two  sons,  and  I 
two  daughters.  I'd  like  to  have  had 
other  kid,  to  make  it  a  full  house.  Bu 
just  as  soon  have  it  queens  full,  Mr.  A 
ton.  Smoke  a — will  you  have  a  cigari 
You  are — you  are  presenting  to  me 
most  difficult  problem  in  medical  et 
I  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  meet 
have  an  oath  to  consider,  Mr.  Allcrt 

"Yes.   Yes,  Doctor." 

"Your  father  is  ill.  He  is  very  ill 
fact — in  fact,  he  is  dying." 

"He  is — he  is. . .  .  I — I  put  him  out  o; 
office,  I—" 

"Yes — Mr.  Allerton — I   know  a  { 
deal  about  your  father.   Now,  Mr.  A 
ton,  I  wish  to  ask  you  this,  in  my 
office:   Do  you  know  anything  abo 
about  your  father's  private — private 

"You  mean,  about  his  friendship  wil 

"Yes.  That  is  what  I  mean." 

MY  FATHER  hadn't  any  private 
Doctor  Allen.  I  know  the  lady 
whom  he  is  associated.  I  have  known 
since  I  was  a  child.  She  is  a  lovely,  a  b 
tiful  woman.  She's  the  godmother  of 
of  my  children,  Doctor  Allen.  Her  reli; 
will  not  countenance  divorce.   She — ' 

"Yes.  Quite!  Quite!  Mr.  AUer 
I  know  your  father.  I — I  am  very  n: 
afraid,  Mr.  Allerton,  that  your  fa 
has  gone  to  this  woman,  has  insulted 
as  he  has  insulted  you.  I  have — I  1 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  knows 
number  is  up.  He — he  wants  to  clear 
everything.  He's  not — he's  not  a  v 
liked  man,  you  know.  He's  gone  thro 
the  world  like  a  scythe.  Well,  I  knov 
loves  you,  Mr.  Allerton.  Other  pec 
other  people  want  a  big  stone  monuni 
and  sorrowful  friends  to  put  a  few  fl 
ers  on  a  grave.  This  man,  this  man,  at 
end,  and  with  the  long  journey  be: 
him,  is  trying  to  put  his  house  in  orde 
know  this!   I  know  this!" 

"I'll  go  see  Eleanore,  Doctor.  I'll 
her  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  him." 

"Yes.  Yes,  my  son.  Go  to  see  her 
she — she  is  relatively  a  young  woma 

"Good  heavens,  no,  Doctor!  She  is  ( 
forty  years  old." 

"An  old  hag,"  said  Doctor  Allen, 
guess — I  guess —  My  dear  boy,  your  fai 
is  fifty-five  years  old.  I  know,  becau 
am  fifty-four.  I  tell  you  this,  after  a  1 
life:  When  your  heart  is  broken,  ther 
still  a  refuge.  Try  to  do  something  for 
relief  of  someone  else.  You  can't  fo 
your  grief  any  other  way." 

Young  Allerton  sat  there  like  a  n 
"Do  vou  know — do  vou  know."  he 


Joan's  a  welder,  of  course — an  arc-welder. 
She's  helping  to  hurry  another  ship 
down  the  ways  to  war. 

What's  the  magic  of  the  welder's  rod 
that  builds  boats  so  much  faster  and 
lighter?  What's  the  secret  of  the  blue 
arc  blazing  between  Joan  and  her  weld? 

Electricity! 

Thousands  of  Joans — and  Jims  and  Joes 
— busy    on    hundreds    of  freighters    and 


fighting  ships,  burn  up  fantastic  amounts 
of  electric  power. 

But  suppose,  when  war  began,  this  power 
hadn't  been  ready?  .  .  .  Suppose  America 
had  had  to  wait?  ...  A  year — or  two? 

But  America  did  have  the  power — and  no 
waiting!  Enough  power  for  homes  and  ships 
and  jeeps  and  planes.  Five  times  the  power 
this  country  had  in  the  last  war.  More 
power  than  all  the  Axis  countries  combined! 


And  over  80%  of  this  vast  flood  oj  power  came 
from  the  electric  companies  under  business  man- 
agement— at  low  pre-war  prices. 

Electric  power  is  plentiful  and  cheap 
today — because  experienced  men  and 
management  knew  how  to  do  their  job — 
because  democracy  gave  them  the  free- 
dom to  do  it  right. 


They  value  that  freedom- 
and  all  America! 


-for  themselves 
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He  has  earned 
the  title 

DOCTOR  OF  MOTORS 


Earned  it?  Of  course,  he  has — the 
hard  ^vay!  It  has  taken  years  of  ex- 
perience and  study  to  acquire  the 
skill  which  your  Doctor  of  Motors 
possesses. 

He  has  a  deep  sense  of  responsi' 
bility!  No  matter  what  the  job,  large 
or  small,  your  Doctor  of  Motors  is 
never  satisfied  until  it  is  done  right 
, . .  until  your  car,  truck,  or  tractor 


runs  smoothly  and  economically. 
The  Doctor  of  Motors  is  a  friend 
of  yours — and  of  ours.  For  years  he 
has  demanded  piston  rings  which 
save  oil  and  gas— and  increase  po^ver 
. . .  and  because  we  have  met  his  de> 
mands,heisinstaIlingPerfectCircles 
in  increasing  millions  every  year. 

ThePerfect  Circle  Companies,  Magerstown, 
Indiana,  U.  S.  A.  and  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can, 
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tur  mORt  BONDS  TO  HtlP  OUK  FIGHTING  SONS!  THtf  CIVt  THIIK  UVIS—YOU  lEND  YOUR  HHONtY 


and  his  body  shook,  "my  father  is  going 
to  be  indicted  by  the  federal  grand  jury? 
My  old  man!    My  old  man!   I'll  kill  them. 

n\  kill  them!    Ill-ril May  I  use  your 

telephone.  Doctor?" 

"Yes,  my  son,"  said  Doctor  Allen. 

"You  don't  need  to  go  away.  Doctor. 
I'm  just  calling  Eleanore." 

"1  think  nobody  should  listen  to  tele- 
phone calls,"  said  Doctor  Allen.  "I  have 
enough  trouble,  listening  to  my  own." 

He  was  strolling  around  in  his  outer 
office  when  the  receiver  clicked.  Young 
Allerton  came  in.  "Doc!  Doc!"  he  said. 
"He  saw  Eleanore.  I'm — I'm  going  to  get 
my  wife  on  the  phone.  Eleanore  said  that 
my  father  came  in,  drunk.  He's  never 
drunk.  He  never  drinks.  He  quarreled 
with  her.  He  said,  'I  don't  bring  my  bad 
name  into  any  good  house!'  That's  what's 
on  her  mind.  And  he  called  her — he  called 
her  a — a  harlot.  So  ill  get  my  wife  on  the 
phone.  My  wife  and  I  both  are  going  to 
see  Eleanore  right  now.  Right  this  minute. 
1  wouldn't  let  that  happen  to  Eleanore. 
My  father — my  father  is  out  of  his  mind. 
Doctor."  .    , 

"Yes.  Yes.  of  course,  he's  out  of  his 
mind,"  said  Doctor  Allen,  but  he  knew 
better.  Out  of  his  mind?  "I  won't  bring 
my  bad  name  into  a  good  house,"  huh? 
Fight  with  your  son.  Cut  yourself  adrift, 
before  you  go  the  long  way  ahead.  Make 
it  all  of  one  piece  and  break  it  off  sharp 
and  clean. 

At  twenty  to  ten,  his  phone  rang.  "Doc- 
tor?" 

"Doctor  speaking,"  he  said. 

"This  is  Allerton.  This  is  young  Aller- 
ton. Doc.  I'm — my  wife  and  1  are  with 
Eleanore.  It's  okay.  Everything  is  okay." 

"Yes.  Yes.  my  son.  Well,  well,  give  me 
a  call.  She — the  lady  is  all  right,  my  son? 
Give  her  a  little  bromide — James,  I  tell 
you.  You  go  out  to  the  drugstore.  You 
say  you  want  a  bromide.  Mention  my 
name.  Say,  Doctor  James  Allen,  no  mid- 
dle initial.  Doctor  James  Allen  of  Twenty- 
fourth  Street.  You  could — you  could  get 
anything  in  the  world  from  a  drugstore 
down  there,  with  my  name.  And — and — 
ask  her  to  take  a  little  hot  milk,  Jim,  I 
mean  James." 


"Yes.    Yes.   Doctor.    Yes.    God  bleP 
you.  Doctor  Allen." 

"Ciod  bless  you,  my  son."  .  .  . 

Ihey  picked  up  James  Kenyon  Alk 
ton  at  the  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  Sprin 
Garden,  shortly  thereafter.   He  had  beeP 
drinking. 

it's  hard  to  tell  how  long  he 
been  drinking:  probably  since  the  day  1 
tried  to  set  his  house  in  order.  He  died( 
cently  and  quickly,  at  St.  Agnes. 
Keegan  smelled  his  mouth  and  called 
heart  failure. 

The  church  from  which  he  was  bur 
was  full  of  people.   In  the  front  pew,  theil 
were  these  live:  his  son  and  his  wile.  Do 
and  his  wife,  and   Ailcrton's  sweethear' 
White-faced,  staring  straight  before  het 
Eleanore   touched   the  arms  of  the  Xv,\ 
men  by  her  side.   "I'll  sing.   I'll  sing."  shj 
was  whispering  to  them.    "He'd  hate 
coward.    Ill  sing  all  right  for  him,  Jfa 
I'll  sing  all  right  for  him,  Jim." 


SHE  turned  at  the  end  and  nodded  |l 
the  organist.  She  stood  up.  straight  an 
small  and  put  her  hands  back  to  her 
and  sang.    "I  Know  That  My  Redei 
Liveth,"  she  sang,  and  her  voice  stormel 
the  skies  without  a  catch  or  falter.   Bei 
her,  Doctor  Allen  had  a  little  note  in 
pants  pocket,  just  in  case.    He  had 
note,  two  weeks  before  James  Kenyon 
lerton's  son  came  in  to  see  him.   It  ri 
"Doctor  James  Allen.  Sir.  You  are  a  faki 
and  a  charlatan.  You  are  a  humbug  and 
liar.    I  trusted  you.    You  deceived  me. 
give  you  this  much  credit:  I  think  it  wj 
because   of   your   ignorance.    You  wei 
never  anything  but  a  cheap  South  Phil 
delphia  quack.    Doctor  Wagner  laughc. 
when  I  suggested  that  I  would  have  yoi 
when  my  son  was  born.  I  am  only  too  gla 
that  you  were  not  allowed  to  put  you 
clumsy  hands  upon  my  son.    People  lik 
you   should   be  digging   a   ditch.    Jame 
Kenyon  Allerton." 

"I  never  showed  it  to  anybody,"  Docto    '^^ 
Allen    said   to    himself.     "I    never   evei    ^ 
showed  it  to  Jo.  Now  I  don't  have  to  shov    ^} 
it  to  young  Jim,  or  Eleanore.  I  don't  hav* 
to  show  it  to  anybody." 
"The  End 
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were  to  arise,  she  couldn't  get  past  the 
reception  desk  of  any  publisher. 

The  situation  is  without  analogy  in  any 
other  field  of  creative  work.  Magazine 
editors  and  book  publishers,  for  enample, 
look  at  every  manuscript  that  comes  in. 
If  they  didn't,  such  discoveries  of  the  last 
decade  as  William  Saroyan,  Irwin  Shaw, 
John  Steinbeck,  John  O'Hara  and  Jerome 
Weidman  would  still  be  unpublished.  But 
the  music  publisher  takes  the  attitude  that 
being  young  and  unknown  and  not  un- 
derstanding the  argot  of  Broadway  is  a 
stigma.  Unsolicited  musical  manuscripts 
are  invariably  returned  unopened  to  the 
sender.  They  are  never,  never  read — but 
never. 

Popular  songs  are,  consequently,  pro- 
duced by  the  same  clique  of  writers,  grind- 
ing out  their  annual  quota  of  six  tunes, 
good  or  bad,  and  mostly  indifferent.  The 
song  writers,  like  any  other  group  of  crea- 
tive artists  forced  to  turn  out  a  quantity  of 
work  regardless  of  whether  the  inspiration 
is  there,  gradually  tend  to  rely  on  formu- 
las and  a  convenient  repertoire  of  stock 
words  and  phrases.  That  is  why  every 
popular  tune  sounds  more  or  less  like 
every  other  popular  tune,  unless  the  music 
was  lifted  from  one  of  the  masters  and 
then  it  will  sound  like  Tchaikowsky  or 
Chopin. 

The  intimacy  of  the  Tin  Pan  Alley  circle 
is  further  narrowed  by  ASCAP  (the  Amer- 
ican Society   of  Composers,   Authors  & 


Publishers).  Most  song  writers  and  pub 
lishers  are  members  of  ASCAP  which,  fo 
a  fee,  licenses  to  radio  stations,  theater: 
and  night  clubs  the  right  to  perform  song: 
written  by  ASCAP  members. 

Since  sheet-music  sales  have  diminishec 
due  to  the  radio  killing  off  new  tune: 
rapidly,  the  main  income  of  a  song  writci 
is  his  quarterly  ASCAP  check.  The  quar 
terly  check,  however,  is  not  based  on  th( 
current  quality  or  popularity  of  his  song 
but  on  a  combination  of  how  long  he  ha; 
been  writing,  how  many  hits  he  has  prO' 
duced  over  the  years,  and  how  many  he  ii 
writing  now — what  ASCAP  calls  senior 
ity,  availability  and  activity,  but  of  the 
three,  activity  seems  to  be  the  least  iiri' 
portant. 

A  young  tunesmith  who  wrote  one  of 
the  top  hits  of  1940  receives  a  quarterly 
check  of  36  cents  from  ASCAP!  Although 
on  the  whole,  ASCAP  is  a  tremendously 
useful  guild  and  saves  many  improvident 
composers  from  ending  their  days  in  pov 
erty  as  did  Stephen  Foster,  its  unwitting 
effect  is  to  put  a  premium  on  stodginess 
and  to  suppress  new  writers. 

When  a  song  is  published,  the  campaign 
begins.  The  campaign  is  run  by  a  profeS' 
sional  manager,  so  called  because  he  con 
tacts  members  of  the  theatrical  profession 
and  persuades  them  to  sing  the  new  song, 
The  professional  manager  usually  has  a 
staff  of  from  four  to  eight  determined  in- 
dividuals, who  call  themselves  contact  men 
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buiiie  usually  known  as  song  pluggers. 

Ifday,  the  key  element  in  plugging  a 
isong  is  the  band  leader  with  a  radio 
t  or  "wire."    A  single  performance 
Jimmy    Dorsey,    Benny    Goodman, 
Hay  James  or  Guy  Lombardo  during  a 
vening   broadcast  over  one  of   the 
networks    simultaneously     reaches 
ns  of  listeners.    Today,  songs  are 
overnight,  played  to  death,  buried  in 
lesihan  six  months. 

icn  a  tune  is  played  on  the  air  waves, 

eives  a  plug.    A  checkup  of  every 

plug  is  kept  for  the  publishers  by 

rganization  called  Accurate  Report- 

lervice,  which  issues  a  weekly  mimeo- 

ed  bulletin.   Each  week,  in  Variety 

■The  Billboard,  there  are  listed  the 

[s  with  five  or  more  plugs;  the  listing 

own  as  "the  sheet." 

en  a  professional  manager  calls  his 

into  the  office  and  says  he  wants  a 

in  song  to  make  the  sheet,  it  is  known 

'drive  week."  The  song  pluggers  will 

woo  the  maestros  and  say  there's  a 

week  on  and  they  need  a  plug  or 

lose  their  jobs.  The  song  plugger  will 

lie,  weep  salt  tears,  mind  the  maestro's 

,  buy  him  ringside  tickets  for  a  fight — 

get  the  radio  plug.  Frequently,  cash 

are  given,  this  being  known  as  a 

Ola." 

len  a  maestro  loses  the  "wire,"  he  is 
as  a  kolo,  and  the  song  pluggers 
him.  A  song  plugger  defines  a  kolo 
"A  kolo  is  a  band  leader  without  a 
:,  who  doesn't  mean  a  thing  and  can't 
you   any   good."    When    a   maestro 
ises  the  plug  and  fails  to  deliver,  he 
id  to  have  "thrown  a  curve."  It  is  con- 
ed highly  unethical  to  throw  curves, 
efficient  staff  of  pluggers  can,  within 
eeks,  shove  the  tritest  song  up  to 
ber-one  place  on  the  sheet — number 
requiring  around  40  plugs.  When  it's 
St  place,  the  recording  companies  will 
lompelled  to  put  it  on  wax;  the  ad- 
ising  agencies  who  select  songs  for  the 
rtant  evening  radio  programs  which 
h  20,000,000  listeners  at  a  clip,  will 
dule  the  songs.   Only  a  few  pre-emi- 
stars  like  Bing  Crosby  or  Kate  Smith 
the  liberty  of  picking  their  own  arias. 
le  setup  along  Tin  Pan  Alley  is  well 
and  effective — at  doing  everything 
!pt  stimulating  good  folk  music, 
rdinarily,  no  one  bothers  much  about 


Tin  Pan  Alley  and  its  mechanisms  for 
merchandising  the  alphabet:  but  during 
wartime,  a  popular  song  may  have  a 
variety  of  psychological  functions — from 
stimulating  recruiting,  as  did  Rouget  de 
I'lsle's  Marseillaise  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, to  giving  courage  during  a  dark  hour, 
as  did  Francis  Scott  Key's  The  Star-Span- 
gled Banner. 

Both  Key  and  De  I'lsle  were  amateur 
song  writers;  Key  was  a  lawyer,  and  De 
risle  was  a  professional  soldier.  Good 
war  songs  have  usually  been  written  by 
amateurs.  Yankee  Doodle  was  written  by 
a  doctor,  the  lyric  of  Dixie  by  a  Confed- 
erate general.  Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burn- 
ing, one  of  the  most  moving  songs  of  the 
last  World  War,  was  written  by  an  eight- 
een-year-old boy  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
mother;  she  had  grown  tired  of  Tipperary 
and  thought  there  should  be  a  more  seri- 
ous song:  the  boy  grew  up  to  become  a 
successful  English  playwright — Ivor  No- 
vello.  There's  a  Long,  Long  Trail  A-wind- 
ing  was  composed  by  Zo  Elliott,  while  he 
was  an  undergraduate  at  Yale  University. 

The  Woods  Are  Full  of  Talent 

What  is  needed,  then,  for  Tin  Pan  Al- 
ley's salvation  is  an  infusion  of  new  blood. 
Music  publishers  must  open  their  doors  to 
the  amateurs.  There  is  many  a  mute,  im- 
mortal Gershwin  sitting  around  in  Idaho 
and  Maine  and  Oklahoma.  The  publisher's 
standard  reply  is  that  he  can't  do  this,  be- 
cause all  popular  songs  are  so  vaguely  sim- 
ilar that  amateurs  are  always  suing  him 
for  plagiarism;  the  only  way  he  can  pro- 
tect himself  is  to  return  the  manuscript  en- 
velopes unopened. 

I  believe  there's  a  simpler  solution  to 
this:  Let  ASCAP  draw  up  a  standard  re- 
lease form,  which  every  nonprofessional 
would  have  to  sign  before  submitting  a 
song;  the  release  would  absolve  the  pub- 
lisher of  legal  responsibility  in  the  event 
that  he  later  published  a  roughly  similar 
song. 

Tin  Pan  Alley  has  forgotten  that  the 
universe  is  not  bounded  by  49th  Street  on 
one  side  and  51st  on  the  other.  It  is  good 
to  recall  that  Robert  Burns,  probably  the 
sweetest  singer  of  popular  songs  in  our 
language,  was  an  Ayrshire  farmer  when 
his  first  lyrics  were  published. 
The  End 


'Don't  get  polite  with  me!" 


JOHN    M.    PRICE 
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ATHLETES  FOOT 


Athlete's  Foot  fungi  feed  on  hot,  perspiring  feet 


WARTIME  DUTIES  put  you  on  your 
feet .  .  .  making  you  vulnerable  to  an 
attack  of  Athlete's  Foot  that  may  cost 
you  precious  hours  of  work. 

The  extra  perspiration  that  comes 
with  wartime's  extra  walking  irri- 
tates the  tender  skin  between  your 
toes  and  feeds  the  fungi  which  cause 
Athlete's  Foot. 

Then,   when   cracks   appear,   the 


Cratks  warn  you  first-  ^ 
soak  them  TONIGHT!     A 


Tonight  look  at  the  skin  between  your 
toes.  If  cracks  are  present,  drench  the 
toes  with  Absorbine  Jr.,  full  strength. 
Repeat  daily,  night  and  morning. 

1.  Absorbine  Jr.  is  an  effective  fungicide.  It 
fc///s  the  Athlete's  Foot  fungi  on  confocf. 

2.  It  dissolves   tlie   perspiration   products   on 
which  the  Athlete's  Fool  fungi  thrive. 

3.  It  dries  the  skin  between  the  toes. 

4.  It  soothes  and  helps  heal  the  brol<en  tissues. 

5.  It  eases  itching  and  pain  of  Athlete's  Fool. 

Guard  against  reinfection.  Boil  socks  1 5 


fungi  attack  the  Hesh  through  the 
cracks  and  spreadthrough  the  tissues. 
Inflammationofthe  toes,  painful  itch- 
ing an,d  flaking  skin  tell  you  you're 
a  victim  of  painful  Athlete's  Foot! 


^^ 


minutes.  Disinfect  shoes.  In  advanced 
cases  consult  your  doctor  in  addition  to 
using  Absorbine  Jr.  At  al!  drugstores, 
$1.25  a  bottle.  For  free  sample,  address 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  201  M  Lyman  Street, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Proof  fhof  Afh/efe's  Foof  fungi 
DIE  AT  TOUCH  of  Absorbine  Jr. 


Fungi  growing  fast- 
Photomicrograph  of 
Athlete's  Foot  fun^i. 
This  parasitic  plant  life 
burrows  under  the  tis- 
sues, irritates  delicate 
nerve  endings.  No 
wonder  Athlete's  Foot 
causes  severe  pain! 


Fungi  dead— Photo- 
micrograph shows 
Absorbine  Jr.  kills 
Athlete's  Foot  fungi 
as  they  are  reached. 
No  longer  can  they 
grow  and  cause 
you  so  much  pain 
and  misery. 


A  DC  ADDI  il  E  Mm  Kills  Athlete's  Foot 
MDdvllDinE  Jr.  Funql  on  contact 


Also  brings  QUICK  RELIEF  to  these  summer  troubles 
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PROTECT  THEIR  FUTURE  •  BUY  WAR  BONDS 


let  t/?e  Son 
Peek  Thw 


The  owner  of  a  Johnson  Sea-Horse  sent 
us  this  picture  of  his  children  proudly 
running  Daddys  motor.  For  us,  now 
working  night  and  day  in  the  production 
of  war  material,  it  has  a  special  mean- 
ing. It  not  only  represents  the  freedom 
we  are  fighting  for,  but  it  suggests  a  so- 
lution to  a  serious  post-war  problem — 
the  return  from  violence. 

We  all  look  forward  to  peace  as  a  con- 
dition that  will  dissipate  bitter  hate.  But 
will  it — really?  Learned  men  tell  us  that 
considerable  adjustment  is  necessary  to 
recover  the  wholesome  attitude,  nation- 
ally, that  makes  for  balanced  living. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  blue  skies  and 
open  water,  perspectives  have  a  chance 
to  straighten  out.  Sunshine  fills  the 
heart,  as  in  the  case  of  these  young- 
sters. You  who  have  felt  the  influence  of 
golden  hours  on  the  water  know  what 
we  mean.  You  who  have  not,  may  yet 
experience  this  deep  satisfaction.  We 
hope,  quite  unselfishly,  that  when  the 
right  day  comes,  you  will  discover  the 
friendliness  of  sun-swept  waters.  With 
— or  without — an  outboard. 

JOHNSON  MOTORS,  WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

JOHNSON 
SEA-HORSES 

/or  DependahiJity 


THERE    IS    NO    SUBSTITUTE 
FOR    EXPERIENCE 


an  ex-soldier  in  his  early  thirties.  "He 
was  wounded  in  Egypt,"  I  said. 

"Seriously?"  Her  voice  was  quick  and 
concerned. 

"He  didn't  talk  of  it,  but  he  limps."  I 
watched  her — there  was  color  in  her  face. 
"You  know  him?" 

She  answered  almost  too  carefully:  "He 
is  Mr.  Mercer's  brother." 

"Then  I'll  ask  him  about  you."  Her 
face  clouded.  She  might  have  been  going 
to  say  something,  but  she  closed  her  lips 
on  the  words. 

We  went  on  to  other  things.  I  told  her 
what  the  salary  would  be.  1  explained  that 
she  would  sleep  in  the  house,  have  one 
afternoon  and  one  evening  off  a  week.  I 
said  she  might  be  asked  to  give  these  up 
when  Dan  and  I  made  the  trips  we 
planned.  To  my  relief  she  made  no  pro- 
test. 

I  took  her  into  the  garden  to  meet  the 
children.  Dickie  and  Dannie  offered  will- 
ing hands.  She  repeated  their  names, 
treated  them  like  little  men. 

She  said  she  could  come  immediately. 

Back  in  the  study  she  lingered  a  mo- 
ment. "Are  you  English?"  I  asked  her. 
Her  accent  suggested  it. 

"My  mother  was  English,"  she  said 
quickly.    "I  was  born  in  Chile." 

I  drew  her  attention  to  the  travel  folders 
on  my  desk. 

"My  husband  and  I  are  planning  a 
trip  to  Chile,"  I  told  her.  And  then  as 
it  struck  me  what  luck  it  would  be  to 
have  someone  handy  who  could  help  with 
the  preparations,  I  drew  out  a  list  of  docu- 
ments I  would  need  to  travel.  "Perhaps 
you  can  tell  me  something  of  this  identi- 
fication I  am  supposed  to  have  from  the 
Argentine  government." 

She  was  looking  over  my  shoulder. 
"That's  nothing.  A  cedula  .  .  .  you  can 
get  it  in  a  few  minutes  from  the  Departa- 
mento  de  Policia." 

"You'll  be  a  great  help,"  I  said,  "if  you 
can  straighten  things  like  that  out  .  .  ." 

"Til  be  glad  to."  She  was  about  to  leave 
the  study.  Then  she  hesitated,  looked  back 
as  if  she  had  forgotten  something. 

"Mrs.  Carter  .  .  ."  The  color  was  in  her 
face  again.  "You  don't  know  how  grate- 
ful I  am  about  this."  Her  eyes  contracted 
with  earnestness.  There  was  nothing  to 
say.  She  jumped  over  the  pause  and  asked 
unsteadily:  "You  are  quite  sure  you  want 
me?" 

"I  think  we'll  get  on." 

"Yes,  I  am  sure  we  will."  She  looked  at 
me  with  some  confusion.  And  I  could 
see  she  wished  she  had  not  turned  back 
and  embarrassed  both  of  us  with  her 
gratitude.  She  went  quickly  from  the 
room. 

I  HAD  meant  what  I  said,  I  thought  we 
would  get  on.  But  several  things  con- 
fused me.  There  was  no  reason  for  a  girl 
like  that  to  be  desperate  for  work.  Well 
dressed,  good-looking,  intelligent  .  .  . 
speaking  two  languages,  there  must  be 
better  jobs  for  her  somewhere.  This  was 
only  a  temporary  thing,  pleasant  enough 
work  in  its  way,  but  a  girl  like  that  did 
not  have  to  be  grateful  for  it. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  now  but  to 
call  the  number  she  had  left.  Padre  Barnes 
of  the  local  Anglican  Church  was  the 
reference  she  had  given,  and,  as  I  hoped, 
he  remembered  me.  His  voice  was  rather 
like  him — old.  conventional,  lit  with  a  re- 
assuring warmth  that  might  not  have  been 
there  when  he  was  younger.  When  he 
mentioned  Irma  Mailer,  he  spoke  slowly, 
giving  himself  time  to  think:  "She  was 
confirmed  in  my  church.  .  .  .  Unusual, 
always  unusual  .  .  ."  And  then  abruptly: 
"Has  she  told  you  her  story?" 

"She  told  me  she  taught  for  the  Sisters 
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and  was  governess  for  the  Mercers.  She 
seemed  attractive." 

He  hesitated  again,  "I  think  she  should 
be  made  to  tell  her  whole  story.  And 
then  if  she  continues  in  your  employ, 
people  can  only  congratulate  you  on  your 
broadmindedness  and  your  faith  in  human 
nature."  His  tone  was  final.  I  tried  an- 
other question.  But  the  old  man  had  had 
his  say. 

There  was  no  time  to  think  over  this. 
The  phone  rang  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
disconnected.  A  strange  voice  asked  for 
Mrs.  Carter,  demanded  to  know  if  I  had 
engaged  Irma  Mailer  as  governess.  I  ad- 
mitted I  had.  The  voice  informed  me  that 
Miss  Mailer  was  leaving  her  lodgings  and 
taking  some  luggage  with  her.  Miss  Mai- 
ler had  said  she  was  employed,  prom- 
ised to  pay  her  bill  when  she  was  able. 
.  .  .  The  landlady  only  wanted  to  check. 
...  It  was  a  matter  of  business.  ...  I  would 
understand. 

I  began  to  have  doubts  about  the  whole 
thing.  The  girl  was  arriving  immediately 
and  I  knew  virtually  nothing  about  her. 
I  wondered  what  Dan  would  say.  Bui 
after  you  have  followed  a  husband  around 
the  world  for  ten  years  you  realize  your 
lating  rises  and  declines  inversely  with 
the  number  of  telephone  calls  requesting 
his  advice  on  household  matters. 

Then  I  remembered  Kenneth  Mercer. 
Both  Dan  and  I  had  liked  him.  If  he 
knew  Irma  was  all  right,  it  would  be  all 
the  recommendation  necessary.  Then  and 
there  I  called  Mercer  and  asked  him  to 
come  in  for  drinks  before  dinner. 

I  was  down  by  the  gate  when  Irma 
arrived.  She  drew  up  in  a  roadster  with 
a  young  man,  and  she  did  not  see  me  or 
the  twins  at  once.  She  had  taken  off  her 
hat  and  the  loose  honey-colored  hair 
made  her  look  even  younger  than  she  had 
seemed  that  morning. 

The  engine  stopped  and  I  heard  them 
talking. 

The  man  was  still  in  his' twenties,  dark- 
skinned,  with  the  shadow  of  his  beard 
throwing  a  cast  about  his  mouth.  .  His 
manners  were  controlled,  stilted.  He 
looked  at  the  house  and  said,  "You  know 
this  isn't  for  you.  You're  too  beautiful  to 
be  a  nursemaid." 


'ft 

It 


"It's  not  right  to  be  hungry  or  to] 
your  landlady." 

"You  know  you  could  come  to  meJ 

She  laughed  a  little  dryly  as  if  ihe| 
ject  were  too  old  to  argue  about, 
only  one  thing  you  can  do  for  me.^ 
one."   She  looked  straight  at  him. 

"I  know,"  he  said.  "Just  give  mc  a | 
more  time." 

She  saw  me  as  she  was  getting  out(( 
car.    I  opened  the  gate  for  her.  aa 
man  followed  her  in.  carrying  her 
suitcase.    The  twins  went  straight  to] 
And  as  the  man  made  no  move  to  i 
introduced  him  as  Ricardo  Duffy. 

"I    have    been    here    before, "   he 
nodding  toward  the  house.    "The 
Kenzies  had  it  last  year.    The\ 
tached  to  your  embassy."   The: 
inference    that    the    MacKenzies   Ag 
higher  in  his  estimation  than  plain 
can   business   people.    "You  could 
done  a   lot  worse,  though."    His 
was  surprisingly  good,  there  was 
of  foreign  inflection,  nothing  to 
lor    his    darkness,    his   straight 
ranean    features.    "And   you've 
sized  plot  for  the  boys  .  .  ." 

"We  took  it  because  of  that." 

"You  could  have  done  much  woii 
repeated,  following  us  toward  the 
His  eyes  were  quick  for  all  his  of 
ness.  He  took  in  the  corners  of  the  | 
the  car  on  the  drive  .  .  .  and  his 
lingered  on  the  door  of  the  house. 

AS  WE  came  to  the  steps  I 
.  pointedly.  He  took  the  hint.  "1 
have  to  excuse  me,"  he  said  as  if  _ 
being  pressed  to  stay.  "Take  care  of  ■ 
lovely  governess,"  he  said  to  the  i 
"Goodby,  seiiora  .  .  ."  The  Spanish  I) 
seemed  to  amuse  him.  He  turned  I 
Irma.  "I'll  pick  you  up  for  dinner  tom| 
row." 

"I  have  only  one  night  a  week. 
you  know  when  that  will  be  . . ."  He  semf 
her  annoyance. 

"Do  that.  Goodby  .  .  ."  He  shook 
hand,   nodded   casually   toward   me  ; 
walked  back  to  the  gate. 

"He  did  not  want  me  to  take  the  jo| 
she  explained. 

The  maid  came  out  for  her  bag  a 


\ 


9-^^^\X^'p- 


"Well,  what  do  you  know — a  lipstick  in  my 
pocket!   Ma's  been  wearing  my  slacks  again" 


GARRETT    PRICE 
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lam  the  wrath  of  many  men...  I  am  the  hope  of  all 


"My  name  is  Wright  Cyclone.  My  job,  now,  is  war. 

"In  every  single  pound  of  me  is  more  power 
than  in  all  the  straining  sinews  of  a  work  horse. 

"Hours  ago  my  steels  and  my  aluminum  were 
ore  in  the  earth,  my  magnesium  was  mingled  with 
the  salt  in  the  sea.  Hours  from  now  you  will  see 
me,  speeding  more  and  ever  more  bombers  to 
enemy  targets  all  over  the  world.  In  42  different 
types  of  my  country's  planes  you  find  me  today. 

"I  am  the  result  of  84  thousand  separate  and 
intricate  manufacturing  operations.  I  am  judged 
and  tested  by  55  thousand  individual  inspections. 
And  the  materials  that  go  into  my  creation  are  the 


product  of  the  skills  and  the  toil  of  many  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  in  every  part  of  America. 

"More  than  a  score  of  engineering  sciences  have 
contributed  to  my  creation.  In  my  cylinders  15-ton 
explosions  create  power  at  the  rate  of  16,800  blasts 
every  minute — 280  every  second  during  the  two 
million  mites  of  flight  that  is  my  life  expectancy. 

"In  the  years  of  peace,  my  reliability  and  power 
were  developed  and  proved  through  more  than 
one  billion  plane  miles  of  commercial  airline  service. 

"My  name  is  Cyclone.  I  am  the  wrath  of  many 
men,  and  my  job  just  now  is  war. 

"But  I  carry  hope,  besides." 


AMAN  TBF  AVENGER -fargest  car- 
based  plane.  Packing  full-size  naval 
bdoes,  it  proved  to  be  a  surprise 
poo  in  the  Battle  of  Midway. 


BOEING  B-17  FLYING  FORTRESS- one  of 

the  greatest  planes  in  the  war.  Is  strik- 
ing heavy  blows  at  Berlin  and  the  Ruhr 
and  is  active  in  all  war  theaters. 


lOCKHEED  A.29  HUDSON-known  as 

"Old  Boomerang"  for  its  ability  to  attack 
and  return  despite  enemy  fire— a  medium 
bomber  for  land  and  sea  patrol. 


DOUGLAS  A-20  HAVOC-  toughT  fast  and 
hard-hitting,  this  plane  has  over  thirty 
tactical  uses  in  bombing,  strafing,  intrud- 
ing and  fighting.  •    — - 


N|{TH  AMERICAN   B-25    MITCHELL 

mbed  Tokyo,  skip-bombed  Japs  in 
d  Bismarck  Sea,  spear -headed  African 
O  paign.and  fights  on  every  battle  front. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT  SB2C-2  HELlDIVER-the 

latest  in  a  famous  line  of  dive-bombers, 
and  one  of  the  most  powerful,  carrying 
bombs  heavy  enough  to  sink  battleships. 


BOEING  314  ClIPPER-largestflyingboat 
of  Pan-American  Airways.  Commercial 
planes  and  flying  boats  move  great  quan- 
tities of  military  tonnage. 


MARTIN  PBM-3  MARINER-roams  over 

the  oceans  of  the  world,  serves  as  eyes 
of  the  fleet,  fights  submarines,  catries 
cargoes  to  strategic  bases  far  overseas. 


*     *     *     * 

Yes,  hope!  For  this  is  power  to  help  the  world. 
Today,  bringing  Victory  closer,  American  men 
and  materials  are  flying  in  a  matter  of  hours  to 
the  farthest  corners  of  the  earth  .  .  .  millions  of 
tons  of  military  cargoes  are  being  moved  through 
the  sky  .  .  .  nearly  100,000  miles  of  new  air  routes 
have  been  opened  in  the  past  two  years  alone. 

Wright  Cyclone  engines  helped  to  make  that 
possible  .  ;  .  just  as  they  will  help  to  make  the  last 
day  of  this  war  the  first  in  a  great  new  age  of  air 
trade  and  transportation  to  come  .  .  .  LOOK  TO  THE 
SKY,  AMERICA! 


CURTISS 
WRIGHT 

Manufacturing  Divisions 

CURTISS-WRIGHT  AIRPLANE  DIVISION 
WRIGHT  AERONAUTICAL  CORPORATION 
CURTISS-WRIGHT  PRO PELLOR  DIVISION 

*    Buy  War  Bonds  Today    -k 
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Irma  was  about  to  go  into  the  house  when 
I  stopped  her.    "Just  a  minute  .  .  ."   She 
suspected  what  was  coming  and  did  not 
want  to  face  it.   "Your  landlady  called." 
"It's  quite  all  right."   She  was  relieved 
it  was  nothing  more.   "I  left  most  of  my 
things  there.  I'll  pay  her  when  I  go  back 
for  my  mail." 
"There's  something  else,"  I  said. 
She  knew  it  was  unavoidable.    "Padre 
Barnes  told  you?" 

I  shook  my  head.  "He  suggested  I  ask 
you." 

That  pleased  her.  "He  was  a  lot  fairer 
than  most  people."  She  paused.  "I  was 
going  to  tell  you  this  morning.  But  I  could 
not  risk  losing  the  job."  And  then  in  a 
very  sober  voice  she  said  her  father  was 
German,  that  he  and  her  mother  had  left 
Europe  during  the  first  World  War  and 
gone  to  Chile.  She  had  been  born  there. 
"I  always  wanted  to  go  back  to  Europe 
and  see  it  and  know  it,  but  South  America 
was  my  birthplace  and  I  belonged  here. 
I  never  thought  of  myself  as  German." 

"But  other  people  did?" 

She  nodded.  "When  I  came  back  from 
England."  It  was  about  the  time  war  was 
declared.  All  kinds  of  charges  had  been 
whispered  about:  What  was  she  doing  in 
Eni^lr.nd?  She  was  German,  wasn't  she? 
What  was  she  up  to  in  Buenos  Aires? 
In  the  prevailing  hysteria  she  had  discov- 
ered that  no  British  or  American  firm 
would  give  her  work.  "Perhaps  the  Ger- 
mans would  have  had  me  ..."  She  tried 
to  smile.  "But  I  never  asked."  The  smile 
died  as  she  watched  me. 

"I  am  glad  I  know,"  I  said. 

"And  you  believe  me?" 

I  nodded. 

She  was  free  to  go  in  after  her  things. 
She  went,  looking  back  once  to  smile,  call- 
ing to  the  twins  when  the  door  was  closed. 

AS  I  thought  it  over  I  was  glad  Irma's 
.  story  amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
it  did.  I  liked  the  girl.  Without  knowing  it 
I  had  been  afraid  that  her  story  would  be 
something  I  could  not  ignore.  As  it  was, 
she  was  only  accused  of  German  blood. 
That  she  should  be  suspected  and  accused 
by  the  English-speaking  colony  was  past 
her  control. 

When  Dan  came  in  I  was  optimistic 
about  the  whole  thing.  He  took  a  cautious 
look  at  Irma  while  he  was  saying  good 
night  to  the  boys.  "She's  too  good-looking 
to  be  practical,"  he  said.  "Do  you  really 
think  you  will  be  able  to  leave  her  in 
charge?" 

"She  was  with  the  Mercers,"  I  told  him. 
"I  phoned  Kenneth  to  come  in  and  report 
on  her." 

Still  no  enthusiasm  was  registered. 

"Her  home's  in  Chile.  She'll  know  just 
what  we'll  need  to  take.  And  she  told  me 
where  we  have  to  go  to  get  a  cedula  .  .  ." 
But  Dan  is  a  careful  man.  "Fine,"  was  all 
he  said. 

We  were  glad  to  see  Mercer.  Lean, 
tanned,  steady-eyed,  he  was  a  man  to 
trust;  you  felt  that  he  had  been  a  good 
soldier.  Obviously  he  hated  being  out  of 
the  Army,  but  he  did  not  complain.  He 
had  come  to  Argentina  on  business  con- 
cerning family  property.  And  although 
civilian  life  in  a  neutral  city  must  have 
been  alien  to  him,  he  was  as  silent  about 
it  as  he  was  of  his  troublesome  limp. 

I  told  him  we  had  found  a  governess. 
"She  was  with  your  sister-in-law." 

"Yes?"  His  interest  was  casual. 

"Her  name  is  Irma  Mailer  ..."  I  stopped 
there. 

"Irma?"  He  turned  all  his  attention  to 
the  selection  of  a  cigarette.  "You've  al- 
ready taken  her?"  he  finally  asked. 

"She's  in  the  house  now."  Apparently, 
unless  I  asked,  he  would  volunteer  noth- 
ing. "What  do  you  know  about  her?"  I 
asked. 

He  did  not  answer  right  away.  But 
moved  across  the  room  to  take  matches 
from  the  far  table.   And  then,  seeing  that 
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Dan  and  I  were  still  waiting  for  his  an- 
swer, he  said,  "I  was  on  board  when  she 
went  to  England  with  my  brother's  fam- 
ily." 

"She  was  satisfactory?"  Dan  asked. 

"Personally  I  liked  her  very  much  .  .  . 
In  fact,  I  saw  her  in  London  later."  With 
purpose  he  added,  "That  was  before  the 
war,  you  know." 

"She  was  pathetically  glad  to  get  this 
job."  But  if  the  news  shocked  him,  he 
concealed  it. 

"It's  the  times,"  he  said  closely. 

"You  mean  that  people  are  willing  to 
hold  a  grudge  which  is  more  than  a  gen- 
eration old?" 

"Then  you  haven't  heard  of  her  brother 
— there's  no  doubt  he's  a  Nazi."  Mercer's 
voice  was  level.  He  went  straight  to  the 
facts.  The  brother  had  had  a  job  in  a 
British  shipping  company.  Voung  English- 
men went  home  to  fight,  and  Mailer  ad- 
vanced quickly — until  they  discovered  he 
was  there  to  get  information  for  German 


Mercer  did  not  take  sides.  "Anyway  we 
broke  up,"  he  said  deliberately.  He  rose, 
tried  to  get  back  to  a  feeling  of  normality. 

"I'd  like  her  to  stay,"  I  said. 

His  eyes  caught  mine  and  for  a  moment 
I  thought  he  might  smile.  But  he  only  said, 
"She's  good  with  children.  And  anyone 
who  is  interested  in  her  will  be  glad  to 
know  she's  looked  after."  He  was  ready  to 
go.  We  both  went  with  him  to  the  front 
door. 

MERCER  was  taking  his  hat  from  the 
rack  when  1  saw  Irma  coming  down- 
stairs. He  heard  her,  for  he  looked  up  as 
he  turned  around.  She  was  standing  with 
her  hand  on  the  rail.  She  had  changed  her 
dress,  I  noticed,  and  the  blond  hair  was 
piled  on  top  of  her  head.  Mercer  said 
nothing,  but  looked  queer,  the  customary 
reserve,  the  quiet  directness  disappeared 
from  his  face. 

"Kenneth."  She  came  all  the  way  down. 

He  took  the  hand  she  ottered,  still  with- 
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"If  it  weren't  for  your  absurd  modesty,  Mrs. 
Esterhazy,  we  could  rig  up  some  sort  of  tent" 


GARDNER   REA 


U-boats.  His  arrest  was  postponed  while 
the  authorities  tried  to  trace  his  connec- 
tions. But  Mailer  got  wind  of  it  and  es- 
caped. Mercer's  guess  was  that  he  had 
gone  back  to  his  people. 

"And  you  think  Irma's  the  same  kind?" 
I  could  almost  feel  the  sharp  look  Dan 
shot  in  my  direction. 

"I  wish  I  knew."  Mercer  hesitated  to 
give  an  opinion,  obviously  trying  to  avoid 
what  might  be  an  injustice  to  us  or  to 
Irma.  "Frankly,  it's  a  bit  ridiculous."  he 
said,  "your  asking  me  what  I  think  of 
Irma  Mailer,  when  you  don't  know  that 
three  years  ago  I  was  going  to  marry  her." 

THERE  was  a  minute  of  silence.  Dan 
shifted  uncomfortably  in  his  chair. 
And  Mercer,  without  being  asked,  an- 
swered the  question  in  our  minds: 

"About  the  time  of  Munich  I  wanted  to 
join  the  Army.    Irma  was  against  it." 

"Naturally,  if  she  were  pro-German," 
Dan  said,  too  conclusively  for  my  liking. 

"Any  woman  could  have  felt  like  that," 
I  argued. 


out  saying  anything.  And  for  a  moment 
they  just  held  on  to  each  other. 

"How  is  everyone?"  she  asked  finally. 

"Quite  well."  His  lips  rather  than  his 
voice  said  the  words. 

She  reached  for  something  to  say.  "I 
suppose  the  children  have  been  sent  to  the 
country." 

He  nodded.  And  he  must  have  begun  to 
remember,  because  he  let  her  hand  go. 
And,  as  if  it  were  an  effort,  he  took  a  step 
away  from  her. 

"At  least  you're  out  of  it — I'm  glad." 
She  could  not  have  said  anything  worse. 
It  was  like  a  slap  in  the  face  that  brought 
him  back  to  his  senses. 

"I'm  not,"  he  said  tersely. 

She  saw  her  mistake.  "We're  so  far 
away  from  the  war  .  .  ."  she  tried  vainly. 
"It's  hard  to  realize  the  things  you've  been 
through." 

But  he  was  not  looking  at  her  any  more. 
He  opened  the  door. 

Dan  walked  with  him  to  the  gate. 

Irma's  face  was  expressionless.  I  took 
her  hand  and  it  was  icy.  "He  didn't  mean 


I' 
to  be  rude.  He  hates  to  think  he's  us|^- 

"What  did  he  tell  you  about  me  *» 
asked  unhappily. 

There  was  no  use  pretending.  "^  g|^ 
can  be  sure  about  you,  Irma,"  |^ 
"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  about  qui 
brother?" 

"There's  no  use  talking  about  hinod 
it  is  proved  he  had  nothing  to  do  wji  jj- 

"Then  it  is  true?  "  Somehow  I  h  tr 
pected  her  to  defend  him. 

"He's  all  German,"  she  said. 

"Didn't  you  know  that  before?" 

"We  never  got  on.  But  I  did  not  m 
he  was  an  agent  until  he  disappearc  H| 
was  using  me.  too.  He  always  i^ 
around  and  wanted  an  address,  so  ^^i(^ 
his  mail  used  to  come  to  me  . . ." 

Lord,  I  thought.  I  am  a  fool  pe», 
but  I  believe  her.  She's  trapped  an(K< 
frightened.  She  made  a  mistake  wjiHt,< 
cer,  circumstances  closed  around  he^i 
she  has  no  way  out.  If  Dan  will  let  r  fl 
keep  her  with  me.  Perhaps  I  wor 
to  Chile,  but  I'll  settle  this— if  h( 
me  .  .  ." 

She  knew  what  I  was  thinking.  "11  ri 
you  want  me  to  .  .  ."  she  said,  holdi  n 
to  herself,  trying  to  control  the  te, 
her  eyes. 

"Where  would  you  go?" 

She    shrugged    her    shoulders. 
Duffy  would  help  me." 

I  had  forgotten  about  him.  "An 
sure?" 

Like  a  flash  she  resented  my  crit 
"He's  a  friend,"  she  said.  "He'd  stai 
for  me.  He's  not  grim  and  doubtin- 
Kenneth." 

"I  don't  think  Kenneth  wants  to 
you,"  I  told  her,  but  she  ignored  me. 
my  hands  on  her  shoulders  and  spo 
earnestly  as  I  knew  how.   "Irma,  list 
me,"  I  said,  "I  want  to  help  you  too 
this  Rick,  now  .  .  ." 

"He's  a  friend,"  she  protested. 

"Has  he  proved  it?" 

She  nodded.  "He  can  help  me. 
knows  important  people." 

"Who?"  She  tried  to  pull  away, 
would  not  let  her  go. 

"The  head  of  the  Departamento  d 
lici'a  .  .  ."  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  ' 
knows  him.  .  .  .  My  brother's  mail 
coming  to  me.  ...  I  opened  it.  .  .  .  I 
mostly  sailing  dates,  mailed  fron 
Plata  and  Rosario.  Rick  took  it  str 
to  the  Departamento  .  .  ." 

DAN  came  up   the  steps;  he  1q 
quizzically    at    Irma.      She    ti 
quickly  and  went  up  the  stairs. 

"I  am  going  to  keep  her,"  I  said, 

"You  know  how  it  is — "  he  remi 
me.  "No  American  or  British  firm  in 
would  give  her  work." 

"That's  why,  Dan  .  .  .  even  if  it  ir 
my  not  going  with  you  to  Chile." 

He  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
looks  very  unhappy,"  he  said.  I  supf 
he  understood. 

And  I  kept  my  doubts  to  myself.  Ic 
not  find  much  assurance  in  Irma's  tru 
Duffy.  But  I  had  no  right  to  guesw 
until  I  knew  more  about  it.  4| 

The  next  morning  Irma  came  to  me 
asked  for  the  afternoon  off.  I  asked  b 
it  was  important. 

She  said  it  was. 

"Is  it  Rick?" 

"I  want  to  see  him." 

Somehow  I  was  frightened.  "Abou 
letter  you  handed  over?" 

She  hesitated.  "I  should  not  have 
you  about  that.  But  the  landlady  phi 
that  there  was  mail.  I  have  to  take 
him." 

"Letters  are  still  coming?" 

She  nodded. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  child,  why  don^ 
take  them  straight  to  the  police 

She  tried  to  ignore  the  urgency  in 
voice.  "If  I  were  openly  in  touch  wit! 
police  the  whole  thing  would  fall  thro 
The  people  who  write  those  letters  t 
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A  wish  filled  with  hope  and  promise. 

Of  Victory!   Peace!   Then  a  honnie  of  their  own! 

A  home  with  happy,  healthy  children— secure  and  unafraid. 

That's  the  heartfelt  wish  of  all  America. 


Your  peacetime  home'  of  tomorrow  is  well  worth  the 
wishing — for  then  even  the  most  modest  cottage  can  have 
electric  servants  to  banish  household  cares  and  drudgery — 
to  give  more  leisure  for  living. 

After  Victory,  General  Electric  will  go  back  to  the  job  we 
know  so  well — equipping  homes  jor  better  living — with  even 
finer  appliances. 

To  make  your  wish  come  true  .  . .  buy  War  Bonds— to  the 
very  limit  of  your  ability.  For  every  Bond  you  buy  helps  bring 
our  boys  back  sooner  and  safer — and  is  a  solid  investment 
in  your  own  future  happiness. 

APPLIANCE    AKD    MEKCHANOISE    DEPT.,    BRIDQEPORT,   CONN. 

GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 


Gcnerof  E/ectric  Consumers  fnsf/fuf*  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  devoted  to 
research  on  wartime  home-making  problems  such  as:  Nutrition  •  Food 
Preparation  •  Food  Preservation  •  Appliance  Care  •  Appliance  Repair  • 
Laundering  •  Home  Heating  aiid  Air  Cotuiitioning.  Bulletins  and 
booklets  are  available  through  your  General  Electric  Appliance  Dealer, 
or  from  General  Electric  Consumers  Institute,  Dept.  Col.  7-3. 


<^-^ 


Listen  to  the  News  on  "The  World  Today"  every  week  day  on  CBS,  6:45  P.  M.-E.  W.  T.      On  Sunday  listen  to  the  "Hour  of  Charm"  on   NBC,  10  P.  Af.-E.  W.  T. 


SOME  DAY  a  drink  will  be  put  in  your  hand,  and  you'll  take  a  sip  . . .  and  pause  in  your  talk  while 
you  take  another,  thoughtfully.  And  then  you'll  ask  a  question  and  the  answer  will  be  "That? . . . 
That's  Old  Charter  C  And  you  will  have  made  a  friend  for  life  . . .  For  when  we  started 
with  whiskey  this  noble  by  nature,  then  waited  seven  years  while  Time  made  it  mellow 
and  ripe . .  .we  were  bound  to  wind  up,  as  we  have  in  Old  Charter,  with  a  whiskey  that 
would  get  asked  about . . .  and  remembered  ! 


FQ^VICTORY 
BUY 


THIS  WHISKEY  IS  7  YEARS  OLD,  90  PROOF,  STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY.  BERNHEIM  DISTILLING  CO.,  INC.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


OLD  SHARTI 


A  SUPERB  AMERI 
WHISKEY  MATURED 
7-YEAR    PERFECTI 
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Ijdress  is  still  safe — the  Departamento 
^jjaji  it  like  that — until  the  time  comes  to 
-lal  arrests." 

!i  the  meantirne  you  are  letting  all  this 
nf^imation  come  to  you — or  Rick's  word 
ancianding  it  over  to  him  (or  disposal." 
■  ou  have  to  trust  someone."  Her  tone 
sail  here  was  nothing  else  to  do. 
^ '  here  is  one  thing  you  can  do." 

/hat?" 

all  whatever  his  name  is  .  .  .  the  head 

e  Departamento." 
thought.   "He'd  never  talk  to  me." 

e  would  if  you  used  Duffy's  name." 

e  idea  dazed  her.   She  did  not  want 

ink  that  Duffy  might  be  replacing  her 

er.  She  pushed  back  her  doubts  and 

tubbornly,  "I  trust  him." 

11  right  then — you're  free  when  I 
back  from  lunch. '  Talk  would  set- 
thing.  I  saw  no  other  course  to  take. 

hen  I  came  back  early  that  afternoon, 

as  waiting  anxiously  for  me.  And  I 

something   was   very   wrong.    She 

down  toward  the  gate  to  meet  me, 

lied,"  she  told  me.  "I  called  the  head 

e  Departamento. " 

nd  they  never  heard  of  Duffy."  I 
by  her  face. 

R  nodded,  told  me  how  her  doubts  had 
hold,  how  she  had  fought  her  way 

hboard  by  switchboard  until  the  final 

ersation  brought  a  Ust  of  denials.  The 

had  never  heard  of  Ricardo  Duffy, 
|ed  receiving   letters   from   him,   had 
T  heard  of  her  .  .  . 
|s  we  walked  to  the  house  I  began  to 

this  was   one   time   I   needed   Dan. 

at  are  you  going  to  do?"  I  asked  her. 

a  did  not  know.   "Rick  told  me  to 
!t  him  at  Retiro  station  at  three." 
called  Dan  at  once.   But  he  had  gone 

me  plant  outside.   Something  would 

to  be  done  quickly,  I  thought.  As 
gs  stood,  Irma  was  as  imphcated  as 

y  or  her  brother.  "You'll  have  to  put 

off,"  I  said. 

e'd  be  suspicious  .  .  ."  We  sat  look- 
at  each  other.  Irma  glanced  at  the 
k.  "We've  less  than  an  hour  .  .  ." 

s  maid  stood  in  the  doorway,  "Se- 
."  I  looked  up  blankly.    "Seiior 
cer  is  here,"  she  said, 
ma  turned  to  me.    "Don't  tell  him," 
said  suddenly.  "You  mustn't  tell  him." 

as  she  heard  his  steps  coming  toward 
he  burst  into  tears. 

ercer  stood  in  the  doorway  looking 
er.  "What's  the  matter?"  Irma  had 
wn  herself  over  the  arm  of  her  chair 
was  sobbing  hysterically.  Mercer  went 
ard  her.  "Stop  it,"  he  said.  "And 
me  .  .  ."  He  looked  at  me  half  ques- 
ingly  and  half  accusingly, 
told  him  as  quickly  as  I  could. 

'HILE  I  talked,  Irma  straightened, 

dried    her    eyes,    watched    Mercer 

|h  steady  defiance.  When  he  heard  that 

fy  would  be  waiting  for  her,  Mercer 
Ined   and   asked   sharply,   "How    long 
>e  we?" 
[About  forty-five  minutes."  She  looked 

lie  clock,  not  at  him. 
iTTien  come  on." 

^he  hesitated,  looked  uncertainly  from 
trcer  to  me. 

('Come  on  .  .  ."  he  insisted.  "We're  going 

Itake  that  letter  straight  to  the  police — 

|the  man  you  spoke  to,  if  he'll  see  us." 

Vs  she  rose  he  grabbed  her  arm.  "We'll 

ve  to  hurry." 

[Involuntarily  she  followed  his  orders, 
md  Duffy?" 

f'Duffy  will  have  to  wait . . ."  They  were 

fcady  at  the  door.    He  called  over  his 

Julder:  "I'll  take  your  car,  Mrs.  Carter." 

opened  the  desk  drawer  to  get  my 

/s.  They  were  alone  in  the  hall.   K.en- 

|th  lowered  his  voice  as  he  spoke  to  Irma. 

:'ou've  told  Mrs.  Carter  the  truth?"  he 

ted  steadily. 

iHer  answer  was  half  angry:  "I  have 
Id  the  truth."  And  something  in  me 
Ited  at  that  reassurance. 
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When  they  were  gone  I  fidgeted  with  the 
papers  on  my  desk,  calHng  cards,  invita- 
tion, the  neglected  papers  about  the  Chil- 
ean trip — I  had  never  filled  them  in. 

It  was  twenty-five  minutes  to  three.  At 
three  Irma  was  to  have  met  Duffy  in 
Retiro  station.  Under  the  clock,  probably 
.  .  .  that  was  the  place  people  always  met 
in  stations.  What  if  I  turned  up  instead 
of  Irma?  V/hat  if  I  held  him  a  few  minutes, 
stalled  hirn.  .  .  .  After  all  it  was  Duffy  that 
really  counted. 

At  fifteen  minutes  past  three  I  walked 
across  the  station.  And  there  he  was  wait- 
ing. 

First  I  was  relieved  that  he  had  not 
gone.   Then  there  was  stage  fright.   Now 


that  I  had  found  him  what  would  I  say? 
And  just  as  I  was  filled  with  impulse  to 
turn  away  before  he  saw  me,  Duffy  came 
forward. 

"Mrs.  Carter  .  .  ."  he  said. 

It  was  not  a  time  to  flutter.  I  took  hold 
of  myself,  looked  at  him  indifferently. 
"Well,  I  finally  got  here." 

"I  was  waiting  for  Irma,"  he  said. 

"I  know  that,"  I  said.  "Irma  sent  me 
halfway  across  town  and  out  of  my  way 
at  that,  to  tell  you  she  won't  be  here  for 
another  hour."  I  had  the  idea  if  I  sounded 
annoyed  about  it,  he  would  have  less  nerve 
to  question. 

"Why?" 

Why  indeed?  I  eyed  him  grimly.  "This 


"No  ticket?  Good  Lord,  man,  how  do  you  expect  the 
return  of  your  laundry  without  the  proper  receipt?" 
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isn't  her  day  you  know.  She  has  to  wait 
until  the  maid  can  take  over." 

"Oh  .  .  ."  he  said  almost  gently.  "But 
she  will  be  here  in  an  hour?" 

"I  expect  so." 

"Well,  thank  you,  sefiora.  .  .  ."  He  had 
his  hat  in  his  hand — and  sought  to  pacify. 

And  now  what?  "It's  difficult,"  I  com- 
plained, "this  finding  your  way  around  a 
strange  town  and  a  strange  station.  Espe- 
cially when  you  don't  know  the  language." 

"It  must  be  .  .  ."  he  commiserated.  "If 
there  is  any  help  I  could  offer  .  .  ." 

I  looked  at  him  coldly.  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  until  Irma  gets  here?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Well,  I  thought,  it  wouldn't  hurt  to  try. 
"I'm  on  my  way  to  get  something  called  a 
cedula.  If  you'd  come  with  me  and  explain 
what  it  is  I  want,  I  could  make  up  in  time 
what  I  lost  coming  down  here." 

"That's  the  Departamento  de  Policia," 
he  said  uncertainly.  "It  isn't  near." 

"I  had  to  take  a  taxi  to  get  here,"  I  was 
not  giving  ground. 

"My  car  is  outside  .  .  ."  he  said. 

I  sat  beside  him.  "Don't  drive  too  fast," 
I  instructed.   "Traffic  terrifies  me." 

He  wasn't  suspicious.  He  was  bored  at 
being  pushed  into  such  an  errand.  But 
he  wasn't  sqspicious. 

He  parked  in  front  of  the  Departa- 
mento, moved  lazily  to  open  the  door 
for  me.  The  car  ahead  of  us  caught  my 
attention.  It  was  mine.  Rick,  I  remem- 
bered, had  seen  it  on  our  drive.  If  he 
recognized  it  now,  he'd  know  this  was 
a  trap.  In  desperation  I  looked  up  at 
the  building  before  us.  With  my  heart 
knocking  against  me,  I  made  some  allu- 
sion to  it.  Duffy's  glance  followed  mine, 
with  eyes  focused  upward  and  ahead  we 
started  to  climb  the  steps.  We  were  nearly 
to  the  door  when  Rick  stopped.  "I  won- 
der if  my  car's  all  right  there?"  He  turned 
to  look  back. 

"Ask  the  guard.  ..."  I  was  breathless 
in  spite  of  myself. 

He  studied  the  street  and  when  he 
turned  back,  looking  at  me  for  explana- 
tion, it  was  not  so  easy  to  find  words. 
"That  looks  like  your  car  down  there  .  .  ." 

The  last  lie  was  not  quick  enough.  "It 
can't  be  .  ,  ." 

BUT  the  door  had  opened  and  he  was 
not  looking  at  me.  "Irma  .  .  ."  he  said. 
Mercer  was  there,  too,  with  a  policeman. 

They  were  not  ten  feet  away  as  Duffy 
swung  quickly  between  them  and  the  car. 
He  backed  toward  the  steps  and  reached 
for  his  back  pocket. 

Mercer  moved  to  follow. 

"Be  careful,  Kenneth  .  .  ."  Irma  called 
out.  Duffy  backed  down  the  first  step, 
Mercer  still  facing  him.  Irma  had  my 
arm.   "He'll  shoot.  ...  It  isn't  worth  it." 

Then  Mercer  lurched  to  a  crouching 
position  and  threw  himself  at  Duffy's 
feet.  Duffy  swung  backward,  toppled 
over  the  steps. 

Irma's  hand  tightened  until  it  hurt. 
"Kenneth  .  .  ."  she  said.  The  policeman 
was  there  now.  He  had  Duffy's  gun,  was 
pulling  him  to  his  feet.  Irma  went  toward 
them. 

Mercer  got  up;  Irma  was  helping  him. 
"You  shouldn't  have.  ...  It  was  not  worth 
it.  .  .  .  He  was  ready  to  do  it,  Kenneth. 
You  might  have  been  killed." 

He  was  straightening  his  coat,  exam- 
ining a  scratch  on  his  hand.  "And  not 
the  first  time  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  Kenneth  .  .  ."  She  stood  there 
looking  at  him,  trying  to  smile.  .  .  .  But 
as  she  tried  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 
She  wanted  to  laugh,  but  she  sobbed  in- 
stead. 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment.  .  .  .  The 
beginning  of  a  smile  worked  deeper  into 
his  face.  "It's  the  first  time  anyone  cried 
about  it."  And  then  she  was  sobbing  on 
his  shoulder  and  his  arms  were  tight 
around  her. 

The  End 
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The  Greeks  have  a  word  for 
capable  Katina  Paxinou,  who 
plays  Pilar  in  For  Whom  the 
Bell  Tolls — and  so  has  Holly- 
wood. The  word  is  "actress" 


OCCASIONALLY  Hollywood  finds 
itself  in  a  position  where  it  has  to 
hire  an  actress.  This  annoys  every- 
body but  the  actress.  The  agent  doesn't 
like  it  because,  after  the  emergency  has 
passed,  his  client  will  probably  never  work 
again.  The  studio  doesn't  hke  it  because  it 
would  prefer  to  use  one  of  its  Uttle  beauties 
who  has  a  luscious  figure,  a  face  of  mag- 
nificent loveliness  and  inanity — and  a  box- 
office  future. 

This  is  known  as  a  crisis  and  was  solved 
at  Paramount  by  hiring  Katina  Paxinou, 
the  Greek  actress,  for  the  role  of  Pilar  in 
Hemingway's  For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls. 
Events  were  even  more  interesting  in  this 
case  because  the  studio  had  paid  upward 
of  $200,000  for  the  book,  and  it  either 
had  to  be  a  successful  picture  or  somebody 
would  get  slapped  smartly  on  the  knuckles 
by  the  front  office. 

There  was  the  further  problem  of  get- 
ting a  good  actress  for  the  part  of  the 


heroine  and  when  Zorina,  the  dancer,  was 
found  inadequate  after  a  week  of  shooting, 
Ingrid  Bergman  was  rushed  into  the  cast. 
Miss  Bergman  is  also  an  actress.  With 
Sam  Wood  as  director  and  Gary  Cooper 
as  star,  both  from  the  outside.  Paramount 
was  saying  in  effect  that  there  was  nobody 
on  the  Paramount  lot  good  enough  to 
appear  in  the  principal  roles  of  a  Para- 
mount picture.  Their  action,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, can  be  taken  either  as  a 
confession  of  failure  or  as  the  beginning 
of  wisdom. 

Madame  Paxinou  is  one  of  the  great 
actresses  of  the  world.  With  her  husband, 
Alexis  Minotis,  she  ruled  the  Greek 
Royal  Theater  and  had  such  a  position  of 
eminence  in  the  European  theater  that  her 
appearances  in  Berlin,  Paris  and  London 
were  artistic  events.  She  is  another  favor 
for  which  we  have  to  thank  Herr  Hitler. 
She  was  in  Athens  in  December,  1939, 
before  the  Nazi  invasion  of  Greece,  and 
was  called  on  by  a  high  official  in  the 
Nazi  Ministry  of  Public  Information,  who 
made  her  a  fabulous  offer  to  do  a  play  in 
Berlin. 

"I  already  have  a  commitment  in  Lon- 
don," she  told  him. 

"Ah,  England!"*  he  said  ironically.   "In 


three  days  more,  it  will  be  nothing  but  a 
poor,  unimportant  little  island." 

Just  what  he  had  in  mind  was  not  clear 
because  it  was  three  days  before  Christ- 
mas, and  nothing  occurred  on  that  holiday 
that  caused  England  to  glide  into  the  sea. 
In  any  event,  Paxinou  said  that  she  had 
given  her  promise,  had  no  objection  to 
playing  in  a  place,  no  matter  how  small  or 
unimportant  it  might  seem  to  the  Nazi 
supermen — and  went  forthwith  to  London. 

When  Ghosts  Stopped  Walking 

Her  season  in  London  in  Ibsen's  Ghosts 
(done  in  English)  was  interrupted  by  a 
disaster  that  seemed  at  the  time  to  mean 
the  end  of  our  pleasant  world,  to  wit: 
the  capitulation  of  France,  the  evacuation 
at  Dunkirk,  the  fact  that  the  little  island 
stood  alone  in  a  world  in  flames. 

That  ended  Paxinou's  acting  career  for 
the  time  being.  Instead,  she  worked  day 
and  night  helping  nurse  30,000  evacuated 
French  soldiers  quartered  in  the  White 
City  Stadium.  Those  were  also  the  days  of 
the  most  ferocious  Na2i  air  blitz  of  London, 
and  for  ten  months  she  lived  through  it. 

"Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  it 
never  let  up,"  she  relates.  "Being  busy  was 
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a  relief.  The  brave  ones  were  those  wh 
kept  their  courage  and  their  sanity  whil 
they  hovered  each  night  in  bomb  sheltei 
or  in  the  subways.   They  had  little  s 
or  food,  and  it  seemed  that  the  bomb 
would  go  on  forever,  month  after  moni 
year  after  year,  into  eternity." 

Then  came  what  seemed  to  be  a  solui 
to  her  personal  problems.  She  manage 
to  get  passage  on  a  steamer  bound  fo 
America.  She  packed  secretly  and  got  t 
the  point  of  embarkation  with  word  to  o 
one,  as  she  had  been  requested  by  th 
British  authorities.  On  the  second  day  oui 
the  ship  was  torpedoed  and  sunk.  Paxinoi 
spent  eighteen  hours  in  an  open  lifebiM 
until  picked  up  by  a  British  destroya 

On  her  second  attempt  to  leave,  tb 
results  were  almost  equally  harrowing  be 
cause  her  hotel  was  bombed  on  her  lai 
day  in  London  and  she  lost  everything  ait 
had  with  her,  clothes,  jewelry  and  money 
She  finally  managed  to  get  to  Lisbon  aiM 
the  clipper  brought  her  over  from  there 

Her  husband,  Alexis  Minotis,  had  gom 
back  to  Greece  after  the  fall  of  France  U 
look  after  his  relatives.  There  he  fouQC 
Madame  Paxinou's  mother,  her  two  brotb 
ers,  her  four  sisters  and  her  16-year-oW 
daughter  by  a  former  marriage,  Iliana 

When   the    Germans    entered    Athena, 
(Continued  on  page  68j 


Don't  weep,  little  Jon.  Don't  fear,  my  son. 

We  do  not  wish  to  send  you  far  from  home.  But 
this  isn't  home — not  any  more.  Here  in  Holland 
the  windmills  are  still.  The  Strangers  have  taken 
the  canal  boats  and  now  there  is  no  food.  They 
have  boarded  up  our  churches.  The  schools  are 
empty.  And  your  father — who  can  tell  where 
they  have  taken  him?  What  "home"  here  now? 

The  fishing  boat  is  ready,  Jon. 

Don't  cry,  little  blond  head;  you  go  to  friends! 


They  say  that  in  America  little  boys  still  awaken 
singing.  They  say  that  there  is  food  in  the  morn- 
ing and  at  midday  and  at  night.  And  schools 
where  children  laugh.  And  Sunday,  families  still 
go  to  prayer — and  pray  unharmed. 

It's  not  for  long,  my  son.  The  Americans  will 
make  it  short  for  you  and  me.  All  America — and 
all  the  United  Nations — everywhere — the  soldiers 
in  the  field,  the  sailors  on  the  sea,  the  flyers  in  the 
air !  And  the  Allies  in  their  homelands !  All  the 
free  peoples  will  make  it  short! 


Soon — soon  we'll  be  together  again — you  and 
litde  Katrina  and  Father  and  me!  The  dikes 
will  be  whole  again !  The  little  boats  will  once 
more  sail  on-the  canals.  The  windmills  will  turn 
— how  they  will  turn  I  Spring  will  come  and  tulips 
will  blossom  all  over  our  Holland ! 

Soon,  my  Jon  I  Not  for  long,  my  son ! 


i(  MAKE   IT   SHORTI  -k 

BUY    WAR   BONDS    AND    STAMPSI    TODAY! 
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Out  of  the  Ground 
Into  the  Sky! 

This  good  old  American  soil  is  on  its  way  out  of  the  ground  into 
the  sky  to  help  win  this  war. 

It  is  Bauxite  ore  .  .  .  the  basic  source  of  aluminum. 

Reynolds  is  digging  it  out  of  peaceful  hills  in  Arkansas  and,  as  if  by 
magic,  changing  it  into  finished  metal.  Just  when  we  need  it  most, 
America  has  a  great  new  independent  source  of  aluminum. 

Ejcperts  called  it  a  miracle.  But  it  wasn't  a  miracle,  it  was  foresight 
and  courage  and  experience.  And  even  more,  it  was  the  skill  and 
the  sweat  of  thousands  of  Reynolds  workers. 

Long  before  Pearl  Harbor,  Reynolds  saw  the  coming  need  and 
staked  all  its  resources  to  mine  Bauxite  in  America  and  build 
mammoth  new  plants.  When  war  csmne,  Reynolds  was  ready  and 
rolling  with  vastly  expanded  facilities  across  the  country. 

Today,  Reynolds  workers  are  bringing  hundreds  of  millions  of 
pwunds  of  aluminum  .  .  .  out  of  the  ground  into  the  sl^. 


REYNOLDS    METALS   COMPANY 

General  Ofiice*,  Richmond,  Va. 

Pari*  Diviiton,  Louitrille,  Ky. 
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How  General  Giraud  Twice  Escaped  the  Nazis 
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IfolW  it,  and  approaching  the  Dutch 
fcrjr,  prepared  to  attack  the  Germans 
n  li;  swamps  and  tulip  fields  of  the  Low 
"oiitries. 
'  n  on  May  13th,  Himtziger's  army 
ta>||  way  at  Sedan  under  the  formidable 
■■|ts  of  the  German  Panzer  divisions. 
I^lbut  was  followed  by  that  of  Corap's 
irr'r,  and  the  entire  French  front  was  dis- 
)wtd  at  its  very  heart, 
k  Ci  the  14th  the  confusion  was  com- 
%  lie.   All  communications  were  broken; 

0  orders  came  through.  The  soldiers 
)tht  refuge  from  the  incessant  hammer- 

ii£)f  the  Stukas  by  falling  to  the  ground 
ir'leeing  to  the  rear.  At  dawn  on  the 
15],  Giraud  was  ordered  to  take  com- 
pel of  these  battered  armies  and  to  re- 
lish the  front  between  the  Meuse  and 
,n3ise. 

the  afternoon,  he  arrived  at  the  scene 

■  attle  and  took  command.  For  three 
a  he  fought,  while  all  about  him  the 
iry  was  collapsing.  On  the  18th. he  had 
icmoved  from  his  post  at  Wassigny,  but 
h  Tiermans  were  so  near  that  this  section 
ia  become  an  advance  post. 

e  persisted,  however,  and  ordered  a 
citerattack.  But  he  had  only  human 
Kies  in  uniform  to  oppose  the  armored 
ps  and  the  Luftwaffe.  He  learned  that 
as  General  Rommel  who  commanded 
troops  facing  him.  On  the  18th,  the 
ince  guard  of  the  enemy  dug  in  near 

■  >signy.  Giraud  resigned  himself  to 
ting  his  post  to  the  west — to  Le  Catelet 
ad  left  with  three  officers  for  that 
;e.  They  arrived  at  Le  Catelet  only  to 

it  deserted  and  in  flames, 
leneral  Giraud,  who  had  marched  for 
rs,  could  go  no  farther.  The  old  wound 
lis  right,  leg  was  giving  him  serious 
ible.  He  ordered  two  of  his  officers  to 
d  for  the  French  lines.  He  himself  lay 
.  n  to  rest.  Only  his  aide-de-camp,  Lieu- 
mt  Tannery,  remained  with  him. 

Surrounded  by  Germans 

Vt  dawn,  the  two  men  resumed  their 

nrch.  At  six  o'clock,  they  came  upon  a 

lilt  German  car  which  they  put  out  of 

cnmission.   But  a  German  armored  col- 

u  n  appeared.  The  general  and  Tannery 

'  into  a  farmhouse.  German  tanks  sur- 

nded  them,  enemy  soldiers  appeared 

m  everywhere. 

lust  twenty-six  years  after  his  first  cap- 

t  e  by  the  Germans,  General  Giraud  was 

lin  a  prisoner  of  the  Germans. 

mpassive  and  erect  in  his  long  khaki 

atcoat,  his  red  cap  on  his  head,  Giraud 

.  ived  at  Rommel's  mihtary  headquar- 

ts,  where  the  German   officers  clicked 

t;ir  heels  before  him.  That  same  evening 

I  was  transferred  by  plane  to  Bonn,  on 

Rhine.  Two  days  later,  he  was  taken 

the  castle  at   Koenigstein,  which   the 

zis  had  decided  to  use  as  a  prison  for 

icers.    A  number  of  high-ranking  Po- 

1  officers  were  already  confined  there, 
the  time  France  had  given  up  the  strug- 

-.  all  the  French  generals — -about  120  in 

mber — were  prisoners  at  Koenigstein. 

During  that  first  evening  at  Koenigstein, 

raud  was  already  concentrating   upon 

e  problem  of  his  escape.    At  first  sight, 

I     e  difficulties  appeared  insurmountable. 

f     oenigstein  is  an  old  fortress  with  high 

alls  jutting  out  over  a  crag  about  120 

et  high,  and  the  rock  itself  is  on  a  hill 

hich  dominates  the  valley  of  the  Elbe. 

0  get  out  seemed  impossible. 

Life  among  the  prisoners  gradually  set- 

ed  down  to  a  routine.  The  prisoners  in- 

inctively  regarded  Giraud  as  their  leader. 

was  he  who  advised  them,  he  who  arbi- 

ated  their  disagreements.    His  face,  his 

ord  were  their  symbols  of  hope. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  the  German 


authorities  demanded  that  all  the  impris- 
oned officers  sign  a  paper  pledging  them- 
selves not  to  make  any  attempt  to  escape 
or  again  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Axis. 
Those  who  signed  the  paper,  they  prom- 
ised, would  have  greater  liberty,  as  well  as 
permission  to  walk  about  freely  outside. 

Giraud  assembled  his  comrades  and 
pointed  out  to  them  that  their  only  pos- 
sible course  of  action  was  to  refuse  to 
sign  the  paper  From  that  moment,  the 
guards  watched  him  even  more  closely. 
He  was  allowed  only  one  short  walk  on 
the  rampart  each  day,  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  a  sentinel. 

During  the  first  days  of  his  imprison- 
ment, the  general,  with  the  connivance  of 
an  invalid  prisoner  who  was  being  re- 
patriated, had  managed  to  send  a  code  to 
his  wife  in  France.  He  was  thus  able  to 
correspond  freely  with  her,  though  their 
letters  seemed  harmless  to  the  Germans. 

When  he  chatted  idly  with  his  jailers, 
Giraud  carefully  studied  the  plan  of  the 
fortress,  the  topography  of  the  region,  the 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  police 
regulations  He  procured  a  railroad  time- 
table and  memorized  it.  At  the  same  time, 
he  perfected  his  knowledge  of  German. 


Giraud  spent  three  months  fashioning  a 
rope  from  the  cord  which  had  been  used 
to  tie  the  food  packages  which  his  wife  had 
sent  him — only  to  find  that  it  was  not 
strong  enough.  Finally  he  received  from 
France,  concealed  in  a  carefully  prepared 
ham,  a  roll  of  copper  wire  about  150  feet 
long.  With  this  he  reinforced  his  rope.  In 
the  same  ham  was  hidden  a  pair  of  thick 
gloves,  made  of  wool  and  rubber. 

Giraud  now  considered  how  to  procure 
some  German  money.  He  managed  this 
by  selling  some  of  the  food  which  his  wife 
had  sent  to  him,  on  the  black  market  in 
Koenigstein.  By  this  bit  of  business,  which 
his  jailers  transacted  for  him,  he  acquired 
800  marks. 

In  February,  1942,  Colonel  de  G  and 
Commandant  L  sent  Giraud  the  complete 
plan  for  the  venture.  A  young  Alsatian 
who  was  familiar  with  the  language  and 
the  country,  was  to  bring  civilian  clothing 
and  a  false  passport  into  Germany,  as 
near  as  possible  to  Koenigstein.  The  mes- 
sage concluded  with  the  question:  On  what 
day  and  at  what  hour  did  the  general  plan 
to  flee  from  the  fortress? 

The  general  had  already  noted  the  only 
spot  on  the  rampart  from  which  escape 
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He  already  spoke  it  very  well,  but  now  he 
set  about  acquiring  a  local  accent. 

Months  later,  in  October,  1941,  Madame 
Giraud  established  contact  between  her 
husband  and  two  officers  who  had  set  up 
in  unoccupied  France  an  organization  to 
help  imprisoned  officers  escape  from  Ger- 
many. These  two  men  were  Colonel  de 
G  and  Commandant  L  (for  understand- 
able reasons,  I  do  not  give  their  real 
names).  An  active  correspondenc3  now 
developed  between  the  general  an<.  these 
officers,  and  a  plan  for  the  general'^  escape 
was  soon  afoot. 

Obstacle  Race  to  Freedom 

These  were  two  major  problems:  the  es- 
cape from  the  fortress  and  the  flight  from 
Germany.  The  only  solution  for  the  first 
one  was  to  descend  the  walls  and  the  rock. 
As  for  the  second,  escape  by  plane  was 
ruled  out  because  there  was  no  landing 
place  near  by.  Nor  could  a  car  be  used; 
cars  are  stopped  every  ten  kilometers  in 
Germany.   There  was  still  the  train. 


was  possible,  an  out-of-the-way  corner 
which  might  be  overlooked  by  the  senti- 
nel's eye.  From  this  spot,  he  would  have 
to  descend  over  140  feet  down  a  thick, 
perpendicular  wall.  There  were  two  day- 
time roll  calls  in  the  prison,  at  eight  o'clock 
both  morning  and  evening.  The  general's 
cell  looked  out  over  a  patrolled  highway, 
and  a  patrol  passed  every  quarter  hour. 
Giraud  therefore  had  fifteen  minutes  in 
which  to  escape  from  the  citadel  without 
being  seen,  and  twelve  hours  to  flee  from 
the  region  before  his  absence  would  be  no- 
ticed. His  friends  in  France  thought  surely 
he  would  plan  to  escape  by  night.  But 
Giraud  answered  calmly:  "I  shall  leave 
Koenigstein  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  April  seventeenth." 

They  did  not  dispute  Giraud's  orders, 
however.  Soon,  on  March  27th,  came  an 
answer  from  France:  "The  guide  will  be 
waitmg  for  you  at  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon on  the  17th,  on  the  railroad  bridge  at 
Schandau,  five  miles  from  Koenigstein." 

It  was  impossible  for  the  general  to 
travel  from  Koenigstein  to  Schandau  in 


broad  daylight,  in  his  French  uniform. 
However,  he  had  a  waterproof  coat  which 
could  pass  for  a  civilian  garment  and  he 
also  had  a  pair  of  civilian  trousers,  and  in 
a  second  ham  which  his  friends  sent  him, 
was  a  comical  little  Tyrolean  hat. 

On  April  17th,  Giraud  was  ready.  From 
his  hiding  place  in  the  floor  under  the  bed 
he  took  out  the  rope  and  gloves.  Then  he 
made  up  a  bundle  of  his  clothing,  in  which 
he  packed  a  razor,  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  some  food. 

A  little  before  ten  o'clock  he  went  to  the 
window.  The  patrol  came  along.  Today 
it  was  under  the  command  of  a  sergeant 
whom  the  general  knew  well,  an  enthusi- 
astic amateur  photographer. 

The  sergeant  saluted.  Giraud  asked 
him:  "You  don't  have  your  camera  today. 
Sergeant?  Too  bad!  You  could  have  taken 
an  interesting  picture  of  me." 

The  German  laughed  and  went  on.  A 
moment  later,  the  general  climbed  out  of 
the  window  and  hastened  toward  the  spot 
he  had  chosen  in  the  rampart. 

He  fastened  his  rope  to  the  battlement, 
letting  it  hang  down  into  space,  then  hung 
his  parcel  about  his  neck  and  put  on  his 
gloves.  Clumsily  he  hoisted  his  stiff  leg 
over  the  parapet  and  proceeded  down  the 
rope.  He  made  the  descent  methodically, 
pressing  his  feet  and  his  knees  against  the 
wall  for  support.  In  just  one  minute  and 
forty-eight  seconds  he  had  reached  the 
hill.  ^le  walked  forward  several  meters  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  then  crouched  in  the 
bushes  and  peered  out  through  the 
branches  toward  the  citadel.  There  was  no 
movement. 


Disguised  for  Traveling 


His  gloves,  he  now  saw,  had  been  torn 
in  his  descent,  and  his  hands  were  bloody. 
He  opened  his  parcel,  took  out  his  razor 
and  shaved  off  his  mustache,  and  donned 
the  waterproof  coat  and  the  Tyrolean  hat. 
Then  he  arose,  walked  out  to  the  road, 
took  his  bearings  and  calmly  set  out  for 
the  station  at  Schandau. 

Arrivmg  at  the  meeting  place  a  little 
early — at  half  past  twelve — he  sat  down 
on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  and  ate  his 
lunch.  At  exactly  one  o'clock,  a  young 
man  appeared,  carrying  a  valise.  He 
looked  at  Giraud,  came  closer,  and  said, 
"Good  morning,  Heinrich." 

"Good  morning,  Francis,"  replied  Gi- 
raud. 

Immediately  the  young  man  stopped.  "I 
am  at  your  command,  General,"  he  said. 

During  the  long  months  of  preparation, 
everything  had  been  carefully  planned. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  one  unforeseen 
incident  right  at  the  beginning.  It  had  been 
planned  that  Giraud  should  go  into  the 
woods  near  Schandau  and  change  into  the 
clothing  Francis  had  brought  him.  But 
the  foliage  was  not  yet  thick  enough  to 
provide  a  safe  screen.  And  so,  still  clad 
in  the  garments  in  which  he  had  made  his 
escape,  the  general  went  with  his  guide  to 
the  station  and  boarded  the  train. 

Giraud  had  a  second-class  compart- 
ment, which  was  connected  with  a  first- 
class  compartment  by  a  lavatory.  He  went 
into  the  lavatory,  locked  himself  in,  and 
after  a  few  moments,  emerged  into  the 
first-class  compartment  clad  like  a  wealthy 
bourgeois,  his  eyes  concealed  behind  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles.  In  his  pocket  he  had 
papers  bearing  the  name  of  a  German 
businessman  who  dealt  in  hides. 

The  train  rolled  on;  twilight  approached. 
In  Koenigstein  they  discovered  the  gen- 
eral's escape.  A  description  of  the  fugitive 
was  broadcast,  the  frontiers  were  watched, 
and  a  reward  of  100,000  marks  was  of- 
fered. 

But  the  Nazis  made  mistakes.  They  de- 
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scribed  Giraud  as  a  large  man  with  a 
heavy  mustache,  who  walked  with  a  limp. 

The  general  could  not  change  his  figure. 
But  he  no  longer  had  a  mustache,  and  al- 
though he  habitually  dragged  his  wounded 
leg  a  little,  he  could,  by  great  effort,  force 
himself  not  to  limp  for  a  few  moments  at 
a  time.  Hence,  whenever  he  felt  that  he 
was  being  watched  or  whenever  he  had  to 
enter  a  danger  zone,  he  tensed  his  nerves 
and  muscles  and  walked  normally. 

Another  German  mistake  was  the  as- 
sumption that  Giraud  would  try  to  reach 
the  Swiss  frontier,  which  is  very  near,  and 
that  in  any  event,  he  would  push  west- 
ward. Instead,  the  general  and  his  com- 
panion had  boarded  a  train  for  Berlin. 

Though  every  policeman  in  the  Reich 
was  looking  for  him,  and  notices  bearing 
his  description  and  offering  a  reward  were 
posted  everywhere,  Giraud  and  his  guide 
traveled  across  Germany  for  seven  days, 
from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west, 
never  leaving  the  railway  station  or  the 
train,  sleeping  in  coaches  or  in  waiting 
rooms,  and  eating  only  what  the  general 
had  brought  with  him  from  Koenigstein, 
and  Francis  had  brought  from  France. 

Their  schedule  was  constantly  being  up- 
set by  the  complete  disorganization  of 
German  rail  service.  Trains  would  stop 
unexpectedly  and  go  no  farther;  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  make  proper  connec- 
tions between  trains;  certain  trains  were 
taken  off  without  notice,  and  so  on.  How- 
ever, the  two  succeeded  in  sticking  pretty 
close  to  the  original  plan. 

On  the  second  day,  Giraud  was  sitting 
alone,  napping,  in  a  waiting  room  on  the 
outskirts  of  Berlin,  waiting  for  the  next 
train.  (Sometimes  he  traveled  with  Francis, 
and  at  other  times  they  pretended  not  to 
know  each  other).  A  German  guard 
touched  the  general  on  the  shoulder  and 
asked  for  his  papers.  The  latter,  pretend- 
ing that  he  was  not  fully  awake,  muttered 
that  he  was  an  Alsatian  businessman. 

"Oh,  so  you  are  an  Alsatian,"  said  the 
German.  "Well,  you  ought  to  be  feeling 
good,  now  that  Alsace  has  finally  been  an- 
nexed to  the  Reich." 

The  former  military  governor  of  Metz 
restrained  himself  with  some  difficulty 
from  jumping  down  the  German's  throat. 

On  the  fourth  day,  they  reached  the 
Czechoslovakian  border.  Giraud  was  sit- 
ting in  a  corner  of  the  compartment  read- 
ing the  newspaper  when  he  heard  a 
disturbance  in  the  corridor.  He  investi- 
gated. Three  plain-clothes  men,  apparently 
the  Gestapo,  were  examining  the  papers  of 
all  the  male  passengers  and  making  them 
stand  up  in  order  to  verify  their  height. 

Trapped  in  the  Train 

I'm  the  one  they  are  looking  for,  the 
general  thought.  This  time  he  was  really 
lost.  No  escape  seemed  possible.  The  train 
was  speeding  rapidly  ahead.  The  trapped 
man  returned  to  his  corner.  He  had  per- 
haps ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  the 
policeman  reached  his  compartment. 

Facing  him,  there  sat  a  young  German 
officer,  who  wore  on  his  uniform  many 
decorations  and  the  insignia  of  the  Afrika 
Korps.  Obviously,  he  was  one  of  Rom- 
mel's soldiers  home  on  leave.  The  general 
looked  at  him  tenderly,  in  the  manner  of 
a  good  German,  proud.to  find  himself  face 
to  face  with  a  hero. 

"I  see,"  he  said,,  "that  you  belong  to 
our  glorious  Afrika  Korps.  I  know  Africa 
well;  my  business  has  often  taken  me 
there."  The  number-one  desert-warfare 
specialist  of  the  French  army,  who  had 
been  stationed  for  years  in  Morocco  and 
Algiers,  smiled  briefly.  "So  I  can  appre- 
ciate better  than  most  the  marvelous  strat- 
egy of  Rommel  and  the  bravery  of  his 
army." 

He  launched  into  a  eulogy  of  Rommel's 
tactics.  The  young  lieutenant  was  de- 
lighted. He  replied  warmly.  In  ten  min- 
utes they  were  friends. 


The  police  officers  were  Hearing  the 
compartment. 

"Doubtless,"  Giraud  said,  "the  decisive 
push  toward  Egypt  will  come  soon.  I  hope, 
Lieutenant,  that  you  will  return  in  time  to 
enter  Alexandria  behind  the  Field  Mar- 
shal." 

The  Gestapo  agents  entered.  Giraud 
raised  his  head,  as  if  in  annoyance  at  be- 
ing interrupted.  The  officer,  also  annoyed, 
waved  them  away.  The  plain-clothes  men 
hesitated  a  moment,  glanced  at  the  offi- 
cer's decorations,  then  bowed  out. 

The  young  lieutenant  never  understood 
why  the  bespectacled  merchant,  appar- 
ently overcome  by  sudden  fatigue,  soon 
let  the  conversation  die. 

Thus,  borne  on  the  enchanted  carpet  of 
chance,  Giraud  crossed  Alsace  and  en- 
tered occupied  France.  The  old  state 
frontiers  had  almost  entirely  vanished  in 
German-occupied  territories.  It  was  now 
possible  to  travel  without  special  papers 
from  Germany  into  Holland,  Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia  and  occupied  France.  The 
difficult  thing  was  to  get  out  of  the  occu- 
pied zone. 

The  general  arrived  at  Chalon-sur- 
Saone.  Some  Frenchmen  had  already  of- 
fered to  help  him  get  over  into  the 
unoccupied  zone,  when  he  learned  that,  at 
the  military  frontier,  the  Germans  were 
detaining  every  man  who  was  over  six 
feet  tall.  This  time  there  was  nothing  he 
could  do.  Giraud  coolly  turned  around 
and  went  back  to  Germany. 

From  there,  he  made  his  way  toward 
Switzerland.  He  could  not  now  get  over 
the  frontier  by  train  or  by  any  ordinary 
route.  He  had  to  cross  into  Switzerland 
like  an  outlaw. 

Together  with  Francis  and  a  moun- 
taineer friend  from  France,  the  general 
crossed  the  mountains.  Their  guide  left 
them  in  a  cabin  near  the  frontier,  where 
for  eight  hours,  Giraud  and  Francis  re- 
mained hidden,  while  German  patrols 
passed  to  and  fro  constantly,  and  lookout 
men  watched  the  passes  and  footpaths. 

As  nightfall  approached,  two  Nazi 
guards  passed,  close  by  the  cabin.  They 
stopped,  and  the  fugitives  heard  one  of 
them  say,  "Come  on,  let's  go  and  eat. 
We'll  come  back  and  take  over  the  watch 
by  and  by." 

Giraud  and  Francis  knew  that  the  road 
would  be  unguarded  for  a  few  minutes. 
They  rushed  out.  Giraud,  limping,  gritted 
his  teeth  and  summoned  his  will  power  to 
the  greatest  effort  yet. 

Two  hours  later  they  were  in  Switzer- 


land, exhausted  but  safe.  They  took  a| 
to  Geneva,  where  friends  facilitated  ' 
entry  into  unoccupied  France  by 
false  visas  to  their  false  papers. 

According  to  the  carefully  laid  plan 
his  friends,  Giraud  was  scheduled  tol 
rive  in  France,  at  the  Bellegarde 
at  noon  on  the  24th,  exactly  scveol 
after  his  departure  from  Koenigstein. 

That  morning  Colonel  de  G  an^  ^ 
mandant  L  were  waiting  with  heavy  he 
near  the  customs  post. 

At  noon,  an  automobile  came 
across  the  frontier  and  dashed  by  thJl 
post  without  stopping.  General  GL, 
got  out  of  the  car,  took  off  his  hat  and] 
tended  his  hands  to  the  two  men 
stood  there  watching  him,  almost  ov 
come  with  emotion. 

"Good  day,  gentlemen,"  he  said. 

Three  Historical  Telegrams 

One  of  the  general's  first  acts  w;t 
send  a  telegram  to  his  wife.    There 
story   behind    the  wording   of  that 
gram.  Giraud's  wife  had  in  her  posse- 
two  other  telegrams  of  the  same  sort, 
of  them  a  very  old  one. 

In  1915,  Captain  Henri  Giraud.  sevc 
wounded,  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  j 
Germans,  but  had  escaped  before  he 
entirely  recovered.    He  remained  hid 
in    Belgium    for   several   months   b 
Edith  Cavell  helped  him  to  Holland, 
there,  he  sent  the  following  telegra 
his  wife:  "Luggage  arrived  safely.  In  i 
condition.    Affectionately,  Henri." 

In  1940,  the  eldest  son  of  General 
raud,  who  was  also  named  Henri  and ' 
was  a  captain,  was  taken  prisoner  byj 
Germans.   He  escaped  in  1941,  and 
he  reached  unoccupied  France,  he 
graphed  his  mother  the  same  message  i 
by  his  father  twenty-six  years  before. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  April  24th  I 
the  third  message  reached  her:  "Lug 
arrived  safely.  In  good  condition, 
tionately,  Henri." 

The  general's  escape  had  caused  a  ] 
furor.    All  Germany  was  seething 
rage.  The  French  traitor,  Laval,  had 
called  back  to  the  government.    Gi 
was  called  to  Vichy  to  see  Retain. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Giraud,"  saidl 
aged  Retain.  "But  I  should  like  you  to  I 
with  Laval." 

Just  then  Laval  entered.    "What  )| 
have  done  is  unpardonable,  General,") 
said.   "Your  escape  has  upset  all  my 
forts  to  arrive  at  a  profitable  plan  of  i 
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"The  admiral  wishes  you  to  join  his  party" 
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WOOD  PLAYS  A  VITAL  PART  in  building  UNCLE  SAIWS  HARD-HITTING  PT  BOATS  WOOD  ■  WINGED   AIRCRAFT    are    excep- 

■Liberty"    Ships,    about    350.000    board  are  made  of  light,  wood  construction  for  tlonally   strong,  resist    fire,     and     do    not 

left  per  ship  are  needed.  Much  IS  re-used.  strength,  high  speed  and  maneuverability.  •■flower"  when    struck   by   enemy  bullet. 


IN  CONCENTRATED  WAR  PRODOCTIOfI 
AREAS,  thousands  of  pr«fabricat.e-(l  hoin«« 
like  these  are  solving   housiaf  prstrienti. 


telcd 


MOWNO 
FOREST 
G\\NTS 

«•     UP  TO  THE  FRONT 


sedil 


HMERtCA'S  vast  timber 

of  war.  Mighty  forest  gianrs  are  on  tne  move  from  logging 
camp  to  mill  for  processing  into  strategic  war  materials: 
shipyard  scaffolding  .  .  .  .  PT  boats  ....  airplanes  and  air- 
plane hangars  ....  war  worker  homes  ....  crates  for 
shipping  ....  explosives  ....  assault  boats  ....  and  scores 
of  other  vital  uses. 

in  the  movement  of  these  forest  giants^  REO  trucks  are  in 
the  thick  of  the  "fight."  With  traditional  REO  superiority, 
they  master  the  heaviest  loads,  conquer  the  roughest  roads, 
and  in  every  way  measure  up  to  their  time-honored  reputa- 
tion as  "America's  Toughest  Truck." 


REO  MOTORS,  INC 


LANSING,  MICH. 


To  Reo's  many  yeura  oj  expvrience  in 
building  commercial  transportation  equi/t- 
mv.nl  i$  being  ciAded  the  t<;chnical  '^knmc- 
hoic"  ixained  in  meeting  the.  cliallenge  nf 
a  ivorld  at  twir.  Tfutt  e.rperience  will  litter 
he  profitably  used  in  htiildin^  for  a  tvorld 
lit  pence..  Mpiintinw,  Reo  tvill  continue 
full  .^peed  on  war  production. 
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Will  You  Have  to  "Hoof  It'! 


or  not  get  to  work  at 


II? 


(0 


4  Out  of  5  Risk  It! 

You  probably  think  it  just  couldn't  happen  , . .  you  slogging  to  wo' 
and  back  on  foot— in  all  weather— because  it  was  that  or  not  gettin 
to  work  at  all.  But  just  take  a  look  at  the  facts. 

Our  street  cars  and  buses  are  crowded  now  .  .  .  carrying  only  one 
out  of  five  workers  to  their  jobs.  There's  no  way  they  can  jam  the 
rest  of  us  aboard.  So  remember  that  you're  driving  your  last  car 
until  months  after  the  war  ends.  And  if  it  gives  out,  you  may  hoof 
it  for  the  rest  of  the  war— or  not  get  to  work  at  all. 

New  Danger  in  Today 's  Driving! 

Remember  this:  You  can  wear  your  car  out  faster  by  driving  less,  if 
you  follow  pre-war  rules  for  its  care.  With  today's  reduced  mileage 
you  should  see  your  dealer  every  30  days  instead  of  every  1000  miles. 
Your  automobile  service  man  is  an  expert  who  studies  and  knows 
oday's  driving  needs.  He  can  help  you  to  . . . 

Stretch  gas  mileage  — /jy  cleaning  and  respacing  fouled  spark  plugs, 
cleaning  air  filter,  correcting  timing  and  carburetor  adjustments,  and  motor 
tune-up, 

.  . .  Prolong  tire  Wie—by  proper  wheel  alignment  and  balancing,  rotation  of 

tires  and  regular  brake  adjustment. 


',a 
iti 


M 


. .  .  Avoid  costly  breakdowns  —  by  regular  flushing  and  refilling  of  crank- 
case,  care  of  steering  gear,  packing  of  wheel  bearings,  renewing  oil  filter 
and  regular  lubrication  of  vital  parts. 

Most  likely  your  service  man,  like  thousands  of  other  experts  at 
prolonging  car  life,  uses  and  recommends  Alemite  lubricants.  We 
sincerely  believe  they're  best  for  your  car.  But,  whether  he  uses 
Alemite  or  some  other  quality  brand,  the  important  thing  is  to  see 
him  regularly.  It's  his  business  to  keep  your  car  running .  .  .  just  as 
it's  your  business  to  stay  on  your  job. 


]mnt  Army-Navy  "E"  Award,  earned  by  Stewart -Warner  workers 
Sept.  8,  1942.  White  Star  for  seccmd  award,  added  May  is,  i943- 
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1}  oration  with  the  Reich.  You  will  have 
tigo  back  to  Koenigstein." 

jiraud  gazed  in  stupefaction  at  this 
singe  Frenchman.  Were  they  all  mad, 
t  se  people  of  Vichy?  Under  the  steady 
g>e  of  this  true  soldier,  Laval  merely 
s;ered  and  lowered  his  eyes.  Giraud  sa- 
1  ed  the  marshal  and  left  the  room.  Three 

9     ties  more  he  was  recalled  to  Vichy. 
Finally  Laval  said,  "If  you  will  agree 
•      t  meet  the  ambassador.  Otto  Abetz,  in 
t!  occupied  zone,  the  matter  could  per- 
Ips  be  settled." 

They  guaranteed  that  Giraud  would  be 
£Owed  to  return  to  the  unoccupied  terri- 
if-y.  The  general,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
jef erred  to  discuss  the  affair  directly  with 
i;  Germans  rather  than  with  French 
liitors.  But  to  go  into  the  occupied  zone, 
i  o  a  territory  under  the  military  control 
I  the  Nazis!  Finally,  the  general  agreed. 
He  left  Vichy  in  an  automobile  with 
ival  and  Darlan.  They  crossed  the  line 
demarcation,  bristling  with  German 
Idiers,  and  arrived  at  MouUns,  where 
e  meeting  took  place  in  a  little  room  of 
e  provincial  town  hall.  Giraud  was 
ated  between  Laval  and  Darlan,  both  of 
em  silent  and  surly.  Facing  him  sat  Otto 
betz,  his  face  heavy,  his  head  shaved 
ose.  With  him,  Abetz  had  brought  a 
erman  general  who  had  left  one  of  his 
ms  somewhere  in  the  Ukraine. 
"Your  escape  is  a  scandalous  and  de- 
orable  affair,"  said  Abetz.  "In  the 
terests  of  future  Franco-German  collab- 
ation,  you  will  have  to  return  to  Koen- 
stein.  If  you  do  so,  we  will  set  free  fifty 
ousand  French  prisoners,  perhaps  more. 
"What  guarantee  will  you  give  me  that 
is  promise  will  be  kept  if  I  do  return?" 
JilH  "The  word  of  Germany,"  replied  Abetz. 
1  am  afraid  I  have  no  confidence  in 
ermany's  word,"  was  Giraud's  answer. 
Abetz  rose,  his  face  livid  with  fury.  "I 
not  believe  that  we  have  anything  more 
say  to  each  other.  You  are  disregard- 
g  the  interests  of  your  country,  Gen- 
al."  He  hesitated  for  a  moment.  Was 
going  to  have  Giraud  arrested  by  his 
ildiers? 

The  general  looked  at  him  steadily,  di- 
ing  his  thoughts;  but  Abetz  did  not 
ite  dare  to  go  that  far.  He  shook  hands 
ith  Laval  and  Darlan,  and  gave  Giraud 
ic  Nazi  salute.  But  then  something  un- 
ireseen  occurred.  The  maimed  German 
neral  who  had  accompanied  Abetz  ex- 


tended his  one  remaining  hand  to  the 
French  general,  as  if  to  say  that  he,  a  sol- 
dier, was  ashamed  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Nazi  chief. 

In  the  car  which  took  them  back  to 
Vichy,  Darlan  and  Laval  maintained  a 
stiff  silence. 

At  last,  the  general  spoke  softly:  "He  is 
a  boor,  that  German  is.  I  shall  remember 
him." 

This  incident  meant  an  open  rupture 
with  the  government.  From  that  time  on, 
the  general  never  returned  to  Vichy,  but 
remained  in  Lyons  with  his  family  and 
friends,  under  the  close  surveillance  of 
Laval's  secret  police.  Later,  he  made  con- 
tact with  those  Frenchmen  of  the  under- 
ground who  were  fighting  against  the 
occupation,  against  the  German  yoke, 
and  against  the  traitors  of  Vichy. 

The  Fight  for  Freedom 

On  May  19th,  several  patriots  who  had 
just  been  smuggled  into  France  from 
North  Africa  came  to  see  Giraud.  They 
asked  the  general  if  he  would  accept  lead- 
ership in  the  fight  to  tear  France  away 
from  the  rottenness  of  the  Nazi-Vichy 
propaganda,  give  it  enthusiasm,  and  battle 
against  the  one  enemy,  Germany. 


Giraud  answered  without  a  second's 
hesitation,  "Yes!" 

Conferences  were  now  held  daily.  Gi- 
raud took  charge  of  the  movement  around 
him,  the  various  anti-Nazi  groups  in 
France  were  organized,  and  underground 
activity  increased. 

Giraud's  personal  situation,  however, 
grew  more  and  more  precarious.  The 
Vichy  police  and  the  Gestapo  watched  him 
closely.  He  changed  his  residence  several 
times,  but  the  police  gave  him  no  rest. 
Toward  the  end  of  July,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  flee  from  their  vigilance.  And  so 
he  disappeared  from  Lyons.  The  police 
and  the  Gestapo  tried  in  vain  to  get  a 
trace  of  him,  but  to  no  avail.  The  under- 
ground had  swallowed  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  in  a  quiet 
little  house  in  Marseille.  He  never  left  it. 
Every  night,  men  came  to  this  house  for 
long  conferences.  Sometimes  a  woman 
sang,  in  order  to  prevent  the  crackling 
sound  of  the  short-wave  radio  from  being 
heard,  as  communication  was  established 
with  London  and  Algiers. 

By  October,  the  great  armada  had  been 
assembled  and  had  left  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  Ireland  and  England.  In 
North  Africa,  too,  everything  was  ready. 
The  patriots  of  whose  loyalty  Giraud  was 
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certain  had  been  notified  and  arms  had 
been  distributed.  Each  one  knew  his  par- 
ticular task.  All  awaited  the  secret  order 
which  would  reveal  the  hour  of  the  Allied 
landing  and  which  would  be  radioed  from 
London. 

Early  in  November,  it  was  learned  that 
the  ships  had  reached  the  rendezvous 
point  and  were  headed  toward  Africa. 

On  November  4th,  General  Henri  Gi- 
raud left  his  hiding  place  in  Marseille  in 
a  car,  accompanied  by  several  associates 
and  his  youngest  son,  Bernard  Giraud. 

That  night  they  arrived  at  the  place 
agreed  upon  for  the  departure,  near  the 
small  village  of  Lavandou,  on  the  rocks  of 
Esterel.  It  was  there  that  a  submarine  was 
to  come  to  pick  up  General  Giraud. 

The  weather  was  dirty.  It  rained,  and 
there  was  a  high  wind.  The  men  spent  the 
night  in  a  vacant  house.  The  next  day, 
they  learned  that  the  convoy  was  ap- 
proaching the  coast  of  Africa  and  that  a 
part  of  it  had  just  entered  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  It  appeared  that  the  secret  had 
been  well  guarded. 

The  Germans  had  noted  that  an  enor- 
mous fleet  of  ships  was  gathering,  but  they 
thought  that  it  meant  either  an  Allied  at- 
tack on  Dakar  or  a  landing  in  Tripolitania. 
Apparently  they  never  thought  of  French 
North  Africa. 

By  nightfall,  the  weather  was  clearer 
and  the  sea  had  calmed.  At  midnight  Gi- 
raud's party  boarded  a»cutter  and  in  the 
darkness  set  out  toward  the  open  sea. 
About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  off  the 
shore,  they  began  to  flash  the  signals  that 
had  been  agreed  upon,  with  a  flashlight. 
Soon,  other  signals  answered  theirs. 

Soon  a  large  black  mass  appeared.  It 
was  the  submarine.  A  voice  called  to  them 
in  English,  and  the  password  was  given. 
The  boat  drew  up  alongside.  The  general 
started  to  mount  to  the  bridge  of  the  sub- 
marine, but  his  stiff  leg  was  troubling  him. 
He  miscalculated  the  distance  and  would 
have  fallen  into  the  water  if  an  English 
officer  had  not  caught  him. 

All  the  men  were  soon  transferred  to 
the  submarine  with  the  exception  of  the 
sailor  who  manned  the  cutter.  He  was  to 
stay  on  in  France  to  continue  the  fight. 

Giraud  bade  him  "Goodby  and  good 
luck!"  And  just  as  the  submarine  sub- 
merged, he  added,  "Good  luck,  France! 
I'll  soon  be  back  .  .  ." 

The  End 


Unanimous  Arnall 

Continued  from  page  16 


oreover,  teachers  would  be  as  immune 

cm  the  vengeance  of  thwarted  politicians 
the  regents  would  be.  The  legislature 
lassed  this  bill  unanimously. 

Whereupon,  the  new  governor  hauled 
fi  with  a  bill  that  murdered  the  ancient, 

iScious  graft  of  executive  pardons.  Until 

outrageous  attack  upon  tradition  was 

de  by  this  upstart  governor,  you  could 

it  your  favorite  murderer,  rapist,  burglar, 

onist  or  any  other  variety  of  criminal 

lUt  of  a  Georgia  jail  by  the  following 

outine:  You  mortgaged  the  farm,  hocked 

le  furniture,  borrowed  from  a  politically 
'avored  loan  shark  and  called  in  one  of 
he  numerous  shysters  who  was  also  an 
idministration  shill.  You  turned  all  the 
noney  over  to  this  legal  hght  and  ran 

ome,  so  that  you'd  be  there  as  soon  as 
I'our  malefactor.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Ole  Gene  ever  countenanced  this 
•acket.  He  was  merely  opposed  to  change. 

By  statute  and  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  at  the  behest  of  young  Mr.  Ar- 
nall, the  legislature  unanimously  deprived 
Georgia  governors  of  clemency  power.  At 
the  same  time,  it  created  a  nonpolitical 
prison  commission  which  would  there- 
after deal  with  that  sort  of  thing.  And  if 
you  think  that  this  commission  can  be 


manned  by  the  governor's  stooges,  ap- 
pointed for  their  political  adherence  to 
the  governor,  you  should  read  the  act 
which  creates  it.  Pardons  and  paroles  are 
no  longer  for  sale  in  Georgia. 

The  new  Prison  and  Parole  Commission 
didn't  have  to  wait  long  for  work  to  do. 
Immediately  after  Arnall  took  office,  350 
apphcations  for  pardons  and  paroles  were 
laid  upon  his  desk  by  agents  of  the  old 
system.  He  bundled  them  together,  sent 
them  to  the  commission  and  announced 
that  "trading  and  trafficking  in  clemency 
will  hereafter  have  no  place  in  Georgia's 
public  affairs." 

Without  a  dissenting  vote,  the  legisla- 
ture passed  an  Arnall  bill  depriving  the 
governor  of  the  erstwhile  sacred  right  to 
fire  the  state's  comptroller  general  and 
state  treasurer.  Hitherto,  these  two  offi- 
cials were  not  much  more  than  the  gov- 
ernor's yes  men.  The  governor  was 
comptroller  general  and  state  treasurer — 
or  else.  Furthermore,  the  same  legislature 
waved  Ole  Gene  away  as  it  decreed  unani- 
mously that  it  should  hereafter  elect  the 
state  auditor,  that  the  governor  should  not 
appoint  and  thereby  control  this  most  im- 
portant official. 

Thoroughly  warmed  up  by  this  time. 


the  legislature  created  a  State  Finance 
Commission  to  help  the  governor's  fiscal 
operations  and  to  serve  as  a  board  of 
appeals  from  budgetary  rulings.  Not  a 
vote  was  cast  against  it.  And  then,  urged 
by  Mr.  Arnall,  it  removed  the  governor 
from  arbitrary  membership  on  all  state 
boards  and  commissions  and  took  from 
the  executive  the  unchallengeable  right  to 
strike  from  the  budget  the  names  of  state 
employees  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
said  officials  were  displeasing  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  his  pohtical  expediencies.  Not 
a  dissenting  vote  here  either. 

A  Habit  with  the  Legislature 

The  next  bill  Mr.  Arnall  asked  the  leg- 
islature to  pass  had  to  do  with  emergency 
financing.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  million  dollars  that  the  state 
used  to  collect  in  gasoline  taxes,  Georgia 
was  pretty  sick  financially — $35,961,630.38 
in  debt.  We  shan't  say  more  about  these 
purely  local  measures  except  that  the  boys 
upstairs  passed  them  unanimously.  It  was 
becoming  so  much  a  habit  with  the  Geor- 
gia legislature  that  several  Ught-minded 
persons  were  talking  about  drawing  up  a 
bill  aboUshing  the  legislature,  signing  Ellis 


Arnall's  name  to  it  and  laying  it  on  the 
speaker's  desk. 

But  the  legislature  was  busy  unani- 
mously passing  a  bill  (Arnall-born)  to 
permit  boys  and  girls  of  eighteen  to  vote. 
Ole  Gene's  supposed  to  have  fainted  when 
this  happened,  his  friends  explaining  that 
it  was  Gene's  theory  that  no  man  knows 
enough  to  vote  ri^t  until  he's  at  least 
fifty,  and  then  he  has  forgotten.  Anyway, 
the  legislature  passed  it  in  the  form  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  will  be 
voted  on  in  August. 

So  that's  what  Ellis  Arnall,  new-style 
governor  of  Georgia,  did  in  twenty-four 
days.  He's  young — thirty-six.  He's  a  short, 
round,  genial  man.  A  sort  of  class-re- 
union type — the  fellow  who  was  voted 
"most  likely  to  succeed"  and  then  crossed 
them  up  by  doing  it.  His  wife,  eight  or  ten 
years  younger,  was  Miss  Mildred  Siemens 
of  Orlando,  Florida,  a  furriner. 

Arnall's  a  very  smart  chap.  Got  nice 
humor,  too.  When  he  and  Mrs.  Arnall 
took  up  residence  in  the  governor's  man- 
sion, they  took  one  look  around  and  then 
sat  down  and  wrote  Ole  Gene  a  note: 

"Thank  you,  Governor,  for  leaving  the 
mansion  so  neat  and  clean." 
The  End 


YOU  CAN^T  ESCAPE 


The  Story  Thus  Far: 

"PNGAGED  to  a  girl  who  really  loves  him — 
-»— '  Linda  Wheaton — in  the  little  town  of  Ben- 
field,  in  New  England,  Rix  Anderson  jilts  her, 
runs  away  with  her  best  friend :  "Peg"  Reyn- 
olds! Feeling  that  her  only  salvation  Ues  in  hard 
work,  Linda  goes  to  New  York  City.  There, 
Tony  Dennison — a  young  lawyer  whona  she 
knows  slightly — gets  her  a  job  with  the  law  firm 
where  he  is  employed. 

Tony  is,  very  decidedly,  "the  right  sort."  In 
love  with  Nelda  Heron,  daughter  of  one  of  the 
firm's  wealthy  clients,  he  takes  Linda  to  Con- 
necticut, for  a  week  end  at  the  Herons'  country 
estate.  There,  among  the  guests,  they  find  a 
young  married  couple — Rix  and  Peg!  And  there 
Linda  makes  two  distasteful  discoveries :  (1) 
that  Rix  and  Nelda  are  interested  in  each  other ; 
(2)  that  Peg  is  frightfully  distressed,  unhappy. 

Peg  has  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  Linda.  She 
says  that  Nelda,  a  conscienceless  schemer,  will 
marry  Tony — and  "play  around"  with  Rix. 
Convinced  by  what  she  herself  actually  sees  and 
hears,  Linda  warns  Nelda  not  to  ruin  Tony's 
Ufe,  and  Peg's.  But  Nelda  refuses  to  take  the 
warning  seriously. 

At  the  time  Linda  talks  to  Nelda,  she  is  again 
week-ending  with  the  Herons.  Rix  is  also  there ; 
he  is  alone — Peg,  he  says,  is  visiting  friends  in 
Westchester.  While  Linda  (disgusted  by  Nelda's 
attitude)  is  preparing  to  return  to  New  York, 
Rix  comes  to  her,  tells  her  that  Peg  has  disap- 
peared. 

Rix  is  wild  with  anxiety.   He  implores  Linda 
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to  go  with  him,  in  his  car,  tc  Westchester.  And 
Linda  goes.  On  the  road,  Rix  assures  her  that, 
if  he  finds  Peg,  he  will  never  see  Nelda  again.  .  .  . 
They  go  to  the  Weldons,  whom  Peg  has  been 
visiting ;  they  go  to  Rix's  apartment  in  New 
York ;  they  query  the  pohce,  the  hospitals. 
Tony  drops  in  to  the  apartment  and  finally  they 
learn  that  a  young  woman  answering  Peg's  de- 
scription is  at  BeUevue  Hospital. 

Losing  no  time,  they  start  for  BeUevue,  in 
Rix's  car.  Tony  drives  and  expresses  his  opin- 
ion (none  too  flattering)  of  Rix.  As  they 
speed  through  the  trafl5c,  Linda's  thoughts  are 
anything  but  pleasant.  The  tears  creep  under 
her  tightly  closed  lids ;  they  run,  warm  and 
salty,  down  her  cheeks. 

vn 

A  T  BELLEVUE,  she  and  Tony  waited. 

/-\  They  did  not  talk  much.  Tony 
JL  JL  smoked  and  ofifered  her  his  case. 
Linda  shook  her  head.  She  wasn't  crying 
now,  except,  bitterly,  in  her  heart.  They 
were  not  alone  in  the  waiting  room.  There 
was  httle  they  could  say  to  each  other. 

Once  during  their  waiting,  he  spoke  to 
her.  He  said,  "I'm  sorry  if  I  hurt  you, 
Linda." 

"You  didn't,"  she  said.  "There's  no 
need  for  apology." 

He  said,  "Of  course  Nelda  was  upset . . ." 
He  broke  off. 


"Naturally,"  said  Linda,  moving  stiff- 
ened lips,  "she  would  be  .  .  ." 

"She  likes  the  Andersons,"  Tony  said, 
lamely. 

Well,  it  was  clear  enough.  Nelda  need 
not  have  said  much.  Merely:  "If  Peg's 
done  anything  foolish,  if  she's  run  off  and 
left  Rix,  of  course,  it  was  because  of  Linda 
Wheaton.  She  just  told  me  last  night — " 
Was  it  last  night,  thought  Linda  wearily,  or 
a  million  years  ago? — "that  she  was  once 
engaged  to  Rix  and  that  he'd  jilted  her." 

Fine.  A  lovely  bit  of  tatjle-turning, 
thought  Linda.  Nice  going,  Nelda,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  She  thought  absurdly: 
But  Tony's  known  me  longer  than  he  has 
Nelda.  He's  known  me  long  and  well 
enough. 

He  never  really  liked  me,  she  told  her- 
self forlornly,  or  really  knew  me  or  he 
wouldn't  have  thought  that.  He  couldn't 
have. 

Tony  said,  "He's  been  there  a  long  time 
now  ..." 

It  wasn't  long.  It  simply  seemed  so. 
Half  an  hour  multipUed  by  eternity. 

Linda  thought:  What  are  they  saying  to 
each  other? 

They  were  saying  very  little. 

Peg  was  as  white  as  her  pillows,  as  weak 


Matters  were  made  worse  for  Lindal 
the  solicitous  attitude  of  the  office  fa 
which  had  missed  her  on  the  previoiii( 
She  received  their  inquiries  with  i 


as  a  new-born  kitten,  even  her  lips 
white.   What  she  said  she  whispered, ' 
long  pauses  and  with  diflicuity.    But| 
was,  the  doctor  said,  out  of  danger. 

Nurses,  doctors,  interns,  police.  It  i 
a  nightmare,  a  horror. 

"You  see,"  she  said,  "I  thought  thit  ] 
and  Nelda  .  .  .  when  you  said  I 
divorce  you.    I  knew  for  sure  about  | 
baby,  Rix.   I  was  afraid  to  tell  you. 
wouldn't  believe  me.    Because  I  had 
you  that  before  and  it  wasn't  true, 
time  it  was  true.    By  the  time  you 
have  had  to  believe  me,  it  would  have  I 
too  late  because  you  and  Nelda — " 

All  that  took  a  long  time  to  say. 
doctor  said  that  she  would  not  lose  | 
baby.    She  must  be  quiet,  she  must 
care.   With  care  and  quiet  she  would| 
all  right. 

RIX  sat  there  beside  her  and  sudi 
-bent  his  head  to  her  breast    She  \ 
so — helpless.  She  was  like  a  child  who 
been  lost.  A  child,  carrying  his  child, 
the  first  time  in  their  relationship  he 
an  urgent  sense  of  tenderness  and 
tectiveness   toward   her.    Their   marru' 
had  been  founded  on  the  crazy  chemis: 
of  a  desire  too  strong  to  be  denied.  Tl 
had  played  at  marriage  as  children  a 
game  and,  like  children,  had  tired.  Or 
had.  They  had  talked  and  eaten,  lau| 
and  slept  together,  but  they  had  not 
truly  married.  They  had  quarreled  as 
dren  quarreled.  He  said,  "I — if  you'll 
give  me.  Peg  ...  Til  be  good  to  yi 
promise    I'll  make  it  all  up  to  you  . . 

"You  aren't  angry?  About  the  ba 

"No,  darhng,  no." 

She  said,  "I  do  need  you,  Rix — " 

It  was  odd,  how  that  made  him 
Perhaps  no  one  had  ever  needed  him 
fore.  Not  Linda,  she  had  been  too  stri 
that  sturdy  httle  girl.  Certainly  not  Ni 
who  could  manage  her  own  affairs 
too.    But  Peg  .  .  .  who  dared  try  to 
herself  for  needing  him,  wanting,  and 
ing  him. 

He  said,  humbly,  "I  need  you,  too — " 

I'll  try,  he  thought,  walking  back  to  I 
waiting  room.  He  might  not  be  a 
success  as  a  husband.  You  don't  ref<M 
altogether,  at  his  age.  But  he  had  ne\ 
tried  before.  There'd  be  upsets  and  qu: 
rels  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  He  might  r 
ever  be  entirely  faithful,  not  his  mind, 
any  event.  But  for  the  first  time  in  1 
life  he  faced  responsibihty  and  accepted 
And  he  thought:  I  do  love  her,  better,  mc 
than  any  woman  I  have  ever  known  or* 
ever  know.  And  he  knew  as  well  as 
knew  anything  that  no  woman  would  e\ 
love  him  as  much  as  Peg  did. 

In  the  waiting  room,  "Let's  get  oat 
here,"  he  said  abruptly. 

Linda  stammered,  "But  Peg  .  .  .  ?" 

"She'll  be  all  right  .  .  ."  said  Rix, 
face  haggard,  his  eyes  bloodshot.   "Le 
get  out,"  he  said  again,  as  Linda  put  b 
hand  on  his  arm.   "I — " 

He  was  conscious  of  strangers,  of  cu 
ous  faces.  He  had  been  questioned  and 
had  heard  explanations.  He  was  very  tin 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Tony.  "Hw 
where  I  come  in,  perhaps."  He  took  Ri 
arm  and  led  him  to  a  corner  of  the  rooi 
Linda  followed.  No  one  else  was  thei 
Tony  said,  "Tell  me  what  happened." 

Rix  spoke  as  if  it  were  a  story  he  h 
learned  by  rote.  He  said,  "She  took  t 
train  to  New  York  and  went  to  a  snM 
cheap  hotel  off  Broadway.  She  told  t 
clerk  that  her  husband  would  join  her 
the  morning  with  the  luggage.  She  sign 
a  false  name.  It  seems  that  she  meant 
take  the  suitcase  but  she  thought  she  hea 
the  Weldons  talking  in  their  room  as  s 
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'rom  the  heart  of  jSierica  to  every  front 


Fighting  Trucks    ^^w 
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lEPLOYED  on  the  longest  battle-lines  the  world  has  ever  known, 
millions  of  gallant  young  men,  turned  warriors,  are  hurling  back  the 
^nemies  of  all  free  men.  There  is  hardly  a  household  in  the  land  that  is 
jinrepresented— certainly  none  is  unaffected. 

To  serve  these  men— to  furnish  them  with  much  of  their  vital  motor 
Equipment  — Diamond  T  men  and  women  are  working  their  hardest. 
The  Army-Navy  "E"  badges  on  every  overall  or  coat 
ell  of  their  tasks  being  well  done. 

For  all  that  Diamond  T  or  any  other  freedom-fostered 
Company  is,  or  ever  hoped  to  be,  is  bound  tightly  to  the 
courage  and  skill  of  American  fighting  men.  To  support 
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their  courage  and  skill,  we  have  doubled  and  redoubled  our  facilities  to 
build  Fighting  Trucks  ...  to  build  them  as  excellently  as  human  ability 
and  experience  can  contrive  ...  to  build  them  at  a  pace  that  outstrips  the 
peacetime  heavy  truck  output  of  the  entire  industry! 

So,  from  here  in  the  very  heart  of  America,  go  thousands  of  giant 
Diamond  T  tank  transporters,  big  "Six-by-Six"  prime  movers  and  the 
famous  armored  half-track  "Tank  Destroyers"  of  our 
army,  crated  and  stenciled  for  those  battle  fronts  that 
need  them  most.  And  the  heart  of  America  goes  with 
them,  every  one. 

DIAMOND  T  MOTOR   CAR   COMPANY,  CHICAGO 

Established  1905 


DIAMOND  T  MOTOR  TRUCKS    * 
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NEW  WPB  ORDER  MAY  ENTITLE  YO 
TO  WORLD'S  FINEST  ANTI-FREEZE 


The  War  Production  Board,  by  its  recent  Limitation  Order,  has  pro- 
hibited the  sale  of  "Prestone"  anti-freeze  for  use  in  passenger  cars, 
station  wagons  and  taxis.  The  purpose  of  the  order  is  to  free  for 
more  essential  uses  the  supply  of  ethylene  glycol  base  anti-freeze 
left  over  by  the  armed  forces. 

Following  is  a  partial  list  of  uses  for  which  the  sale  of  "Prestone" 
anti-freeze  is  permitted:  Trucks  and  Busses— The  freight  hauler, 
the  grocer,  the  farmer,  the  milkman,  the  factory  operator,  the  mov- 
ing man— anyone  who  operates  one  or  more  commercial  trucks  or 


busses.  Stationary  Engines— Equipment  for  dredging,  farming, 
excavating,  hoisting,  mining,  etc.  Farm  EQUIPMENT— Tractors  and 
other  farm  equipment,  as  well  as  trucks. 

IF  YOU'RE  ELIGIBLE-GET  YOURS  NOW 

War  supply  hazards  being  what  they  are,  the  prudent  operator  will 
lay  in  his  next  winter's  supply  of  "Prestone"  anti-freeze  right  now, 
this  summer.  This  is  the  one  way  you  can  be  absolutely  sure  of  hav- 
ing an  adequate  supply  when  the  cold  weather  starts. 


SAME  ?R01>UC1 
AS  ALWAYS 


IF  YOU  OWN  A  DELIVERY     IF  YOU  OWN  A  BUS... 


truck  or  service  fleet,  the  order  makes  you  eligi- 
ble for  the  all-winter  protection  of  "Prestone" 
anti-freeze.  Put  it  in  and  stop  worrying  about 
cold-weather  breakdowns  and  the  shortage  of 
replacement  parts. 


"Prestone"  anti-freeze  can  help  you  keep  Ameri- 
ca's war  workers  on  a  war  schedule.  Special 
ingredients  in  "Prestone"  anti-freeze  protect 
against  rust  and  corrosion— a  further  protection 
against  parts  replacement. 


PRESTONE 

ANTI-FREEZE 


IF  YOU  OWK  A  TRACTOR     IF  YOU  OWN  A  TRUCK, 


working  either  for  industry  or  for  America's 
vast  war  farming  program,  you  can  insure  it 
'against  winter  with  "Prestone"  anti-freeze.  The 
same  applies  to  stationary  engines  and  all  con- 
struction equipment. 


you  again  are  eligible  for  "Prestone"  anti-freeze 
to  keep  those  essential  wheels  moving.  No  need 
to  idle  your  engine  during  cold-weather  stops  to 
avoid  freeze-up— "Prestone"  anti-freeze  saves 
you  precious  gasoline! 


The  words  "Eveready"  and  "Prestone"  are  registered  trade  marks  of  National  Carbon  Company,  Inc. 

Unit  oj  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation 


TRADE   MARK 
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Jhe  door.    So  she  left,  in  panic, 

.'ithou  t.  She  said  it  might  have  bumped 

.ainsi  !ie  stairs  or  wall.  She  had  money 

'nay  i  advance,  so  the  clerk  didn't  ques- 

1,    It  was  that  kind  of  hotel.   She 

t  j|)  to  sleep.   She  just  lay  down  on 

^eJ  She  was  trying  to  make  up  her 

1  the  morning  she  made  it  up.  She 

li  sleeping  medicine  with  her.   She 

I      It  ever  since  she  had  the  flu, 

.utter  we  were  married,  but  had 

1  Try  little.   Now  she  took  a  lot.   A 

tfmaid  tried  to  get  in  the  room  in 

vning.   She  went  in  with  her  key, 

n  nothing,  thinking  that  Peg  had 

it.  She  called  the  manager  and  he 

nmbulance  .  .  ."  • 

r  said,   "We'll  manage   somehow. 

j'e  of  sleeping  medicine,  by  acci- 

ni  see  the  doctors,  Rix,  and  .  .  ." 

aid,  "Thanks."   He  tried  to  smile. 

i\as  so  short  with  you.  It  would 

r  because  of  my  family."  He  swal- 

1  "I'd  be  grateful  for  anything  you 

I  Dennison,"  he  said. 

spoke  to  Tony.  She  said,  "I'm  go- 

V  home  with  Rix  and  see  that  he 

icihing  to  eat.  We'll  take  a  taxi." 

aid  firmly,  "We'll  take  a  taxi.  I 
something  for  him  and  then  he 
t  to  bed  .  .  ." 

la,'  said  Tony,  "if  you  walk  out  of 
thout  me  .  .  .  !" 

he  was  gone,  with  Rix  beside  her. 

took  a  cab  and  drove  uptown  in 

toward    Rix's    apartment.     Once 

aid,  "Rix?"  and  he  answered,  "If 

It  mind,  Linda,  I'd  rather  not  talk 

His  mind  was  crowded  with  mem- 

:  images  .  .  .  Peg,  as  he  had  first  seen 

der  Linda's  familiar,  comfortable 

iT  integral  sultriness  so  alien  in  that 

igiand  setting,  as  if  a  tropical  plant, 

vith  fragrance,  secret  with  promise, 

en  transplanted  into  a  tidy  New 

J   garden,    its   borders    so    neatly 

I,  its  prim  posies  swept  with  cool 

3r  touched  with  a  gentle  sunlight. 

remembering  Peg's  eyes  the  night 

told  him  that  they  must  be  mar- 

nd  again  her  eyes  as  he  had  seen 

little  while  ago,  still  drugged,  a 

zed  with  long  sleep,  but  frightened, 

Ipealing;  frightened  of  him,  appeal- 


lEN  the  cab  stopped  he  got  out, 

completely    forgetting   Linda,   and 
,  moment  later  that  she  was  paying 

ver.  He  said,  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
lorry,  Linda.  I  was  thinking  of 
|iing  else." 

It's  all  right,"  she  said.  "Let's  go  up- 
ll'll  get  something  to  eat."  Her  head 
Iht,  her  hat  bound  it.  She  took  off 
\t  and  swung  it  in  her  hand.   This 

3uld  never  end.  And  what  if  it  never 
khe  thought.  Everything's  such  a 
|e,  it   doesn't  really  matter  much. 

'  went  on  upstairs  to  the  apartment. 
Jift  at  door  and  elevator  had  changed 

'  and  Linda  was  faintly  relieved.  She 
fxpected  curious  glances,  perhaps 
questions,  or  merely,  "Mrs.  Ander- 
^n't  returned  yet,  sir."  She  shivered, 

ig  how  nearly  Peg  had  not  returned. 

le  living  room,  closing  the  door  be- 

im,  switching  on  lights,  Rix  said 

|tly,  "I  didn't  tell  you  .  .  .  Dennison 

lere,  and  all — but  Peg  is  pregnant. 

— "    he    swallowed    hard — "that's 

why   she   did   it.    She   thought   I 

|n't  believe  her  .  .  .  until,  too  late. 

iought  I  really  meant  it  about  the 

Ce  .  .  ." 

|da  said,  "Oh,  Rix,"  pitifully,  think- 

Peg,  half  out  of  her  mind,  wholly 

it,  perhaps,  with  jealousy  and  grief. 
Jere,  at  the  Weldons',  trying  to  reach 

id  then  walking  down  the  hill  and 
|g  into  the  cab,  taking  the  train,  go- 

the  shoddy  little  hotel,  lying  on  the 
that  strange  room  trying  to  make 
tr  mind. 


He  said,  clearing  his  throat,  "She — she 
didn't  take  enough  of  the  stuff  to  make  it 
necessary  for  drastic  measures.  She  took 
enough  to  make  her  sick,  of  course,  but .  . . 
Well,  anyway,  she'll  be  all  right.  The  baby, 
too.  If  she  has  rest  and  quiet.  Linda,  she 
said  a  funny  thing  just  before  I  left.  She 
said  that  when  she  came  home  she  wished 
my  mother  could  be  here." 

"Aunt  Ahce?"  Linda's  blue  eyes  were 
bright.  She  said,  "But  that's  wonderful." 
She  thought:  She's  liked  her  all  along. 
Peg  has,  wanted  to  be  friends  with  her. 
She's  known  instinctively,  about  the  kind- 
ness and  strength  and  love  that's  in  Rix's 
mother.  She's  wanted  it  for  her  own  and 
hasn't  known  how  to  go  about  claiming  it. 
She  said,  aloud,  "Why  don't  you  send  for 
her,  when  Peg  can  come  home?" 

"How  can  I?"  he  asked  miserably. 
"She'd  have  to  know  then  and  .  .  .  she'd 
never  forgive  me." 

Nor  Peg,  thought  Linda,  though  neither 
Rix  nor  Peg  would  understand  that. 

She  said,  "Well,  she  doesn't  have  to 
know,  does  she?  Tony  will  arrange  things 
somehow.  I  mean,  so  there  won't  be 
publicity."  A  thought  of  the  possible 
headlines  flashed  before  her  eyes  and  she 
shivered  again  .  .  .  Attempted  suicide 
identified  as  wife  of  Rix  Anderson  of 
Benfield.  Oh,  New  York  wasn't  Benfield; 
they'd  not  play  up  Rix's  absurd  name, 
here. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  know,  but  that  won't 
help  much." 

"Don't  be  silly,"  she  told  him.  "Try  to 
be  sensible.  All  you  need  tell  Aunt  Alice  is 
that  Peg  nearly  lost  her  baby  and  has  been 
in  the  hospital  and  needs  her  when  she 
gets  home.  That's  simple  enough,  I  should 
think." 

The  tension  in  his  tired  face  relaxed  a 
little.  He  said  gratefully,  "Thanks,  Linda. 
I  suppose  . . .  well,  it  would  be  swell  having 
her  here." 

Linda  said,  "Lie  down  on  the  couch  and 
I'll  fix  some  supper.  What  time  does  that 
maid  of  yours  get  back?" 

"Some  time  tonight,"  he  said  vaguely. 
"Peg  told  her  not  to  bother  about  dinner 
or  anything." 

Linda  found  eggs,  and  scrambled  them, 
with  milk,  the  way  Rix  hked  them,  put 
bread  in  the  toaster  and  coffee  in  the  per- 
colator, and  hunted  out  a  jar  of  jam,  some 
crackers  and  cheese.  When  everything 
was  ready  she  went  to  call  Rix  and  found 
him  sleeping,  his  face  drained  of  emotion, 
innocent  in  slumber  as  a  tired  child's.  She 
looked  down  on  him  and  shook  her  head. 
She  felt  a  troubled  tenderness,  such  as  you 
feel  for  someone  you  have  known  all  your 
hfe.  And  pity.  But  nothing  more.  She 
thought:  This  is  where  I  came  in — or  rather 
where  I  go  out.  They'll  have  to  work  it 
out  between  them,  he  and  Peg.  I  don't 
want  any  part  of  it. 
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She  leaned  down  and  touched  his 
shoulder.  Half  waking,  he  said,  "Peg?" 
drowsily  and  then  again  with  an  increasing 
anxiety.  Fully  awake,  he  tried  to  smile. 
"Sorry,"  he  said.  "I  was  dreaming." 

They  went  into  the  small  kitchen  and 
ate  their  httle  meal.  Halfway  through, 
Rix  set  down  his  coffee  cup  and  asked  her, 
as  if  for  the  first  time  he  were  aroused  out 
of  preoccupation  with  himself,  "Look, 
Linda,  why  was  Dennison  so  sore  about 
your  being  here?"  He  frowned.  "Why 
shouldn't  you  be?"  he  demanded.  "You're 
our  oldest  friend." 

AT  HER  slight  involuntary  smile  he  had 
/a.  the  grace  to  color,  to  shift  about  awk- 
wardly in  his  chair. 

"Oh  well,"  he  said,  "you  know  what  I 
mean." 

She  said,  calmly,  "Tony  can  be  very 
useful  to  you  in  this  matter,  Rix.  I  wouldn't 
antagonize  him  any  further  if  I  were  you." 

"I  won't,"  he  promised  eagerly.  "I'nfi 
sorry  about  that.  I  was  beside  myself. 
I'm  grateful  to  him,  of  course,  and  always 
shall  be.  But  you — why  was  he  sore  at 
you?  I  heard  a  word  or  two  and  .  .  ." 

She  said,  "Oh,  nothing,  except  that  I 
fancy  our  mutual  friend  Miss  Heron  has 
made  him  believe  that  if  Peg  had  done  any- 
thing foolish  it  was  on  my  account.  Linda," 
she  said  wryly,  "the  home  wrecker!" 

"Well,  of  all  the  fool  notions,"  he  said 
blankly,  staring. 

"How  unflattering  to  you,"  Linda  said, 
"in  a  sense."  But  her  attempt  at  facetious- 
ness  was  no  good,  no  good  at  all.  She 
pushed  her  hair  back  from  her  forehead 
and  ate  some  toast  which  she  did  not  want. 
It  nearly  choked  her. 

Rix  said,  "Look  here,  I'll  tell  him  the 
truth—" 

"You'll   tell   him   about   yourself   and 
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Nelda?"  asked  Linda.  "No,  I  don't  think 
so.  It  won't  do  any  good.  And  it  would 
certainly  throw  several  monkey  wrenches 
into  that  situation.  I  don't  want  to  break 
up  another  home,"  she  said,  and  tried  to 
smile. 

"But  he  hasn't  any  right  to  think  that," 
Rix  told  her,  "and  if  you're  upset  about 
it  .  .  ." 

She  said,  "I'm  not  upset.  Why  should  I 
be?  I'm  not  interested  in  the  big-brother 
attitude.  I  can  take  care  of  myself,  and  if 
that's  what  he  thinks  of  me,  so  much  the 
better  for  his  peace  of  mind  and  for 
Nelda.  Besides,"  she  added  with  half  a 
sigh,  "I  needn't  worry  about  Nelda  any 
more,  need  I ...  I  mean,  you  and  Nelda?" 

He  gave  her  a  grave,  direct  glance. 

"No,"  he  said,  "you  needn't.  Nor  Peg. 
I  told  her  so." 

"Okay,"  said  Linda.  "Then  everything's 
all  right." 

A  little  later  she  was  ready  to  leave. 
She  said,  "You  turn  in  and  get  some  sleep, 
Rix.  You  can't  see  her  again  tonight." 

He  had  just  telephoned  the  hospital.  The 
report  was  good. 

"I  can't  thank  you  enough,"  he  said. 
"I'U  never  be  able  to  thank  you." 

"For  what,  silly?" 

"For  standing  by  ,  .  ." 

He  put  his  arm  around  her  as  they  stood 
together  at  the  half-opened  door  and 
kissed  the  top  of  her  head,  lightly.  She  ex- 
perienced no  emotion  whatever  beyond  a 
sudden  dreadful  fatigue  and  a  longing  to 
be  off,  out  of  this  apartment  and  all  that  it 
stood  for  in  anxiety  and  waiting,  misun- 
derstanding and  near  tragedy. 

His  arm  tightened.  "You're  a  swell  kid," 
he  said. 

The  elevator  door  clanged  shut.  In  his 
preoccupation  Rix  did  not  hear,  nor  Linda 
in  her  fatigue.  But  Tony  just  stood  there 
and  looked  at  them.  He  said,  "Sorry  to 
interrupt.  I've  arranged  things,  Anderson. 
There  won't  be  any  publicity,  and  of 
course  it  was  an  accidental  overdose.  She'll 
be  able  to  come  home  in  a  few  days  and 
your  own  doctor  can — " 

IINDA  didn't  hear  any  more  of  that. 
J  She  had  released  herself  from  Rix's 
absent-minded  hold  and  was  walking  un- 
steadily away  from  them,  ringing  the  ele- 
vator bell.  She  leaned  against  the  wall  until 
the  car  came.  She  got  in  and  went  down 
and  to  Rix's  car.  It  was  still  parked  out- 
side. 

She  beckoned  the  doorman.  "You'd 
better  have  the  car  put  in  the  garage,"  she 
told  him,  with  a  great  effort,  "or  telephone 
Mr.  Anderson  and  see  what  he  wants  done 
with  it.  I  don't  think  he  will  want  it  again 
tonight.  But  he  may,"  she  added,  wonder- 
ing if  in  a  case  like  Peg's  there  was  a  danger 
of  relapse.  She  leaned  into  the  unlocked 
car  and  began  tugging  at  her  suitcase. 
She  thought  in  despair,  "I  can't  lift  it.  I 
can't." 

The  doorman  asked,  "Is  there  some- 
thing I  can  do.  Miss?" 

"My  suitcase,"  she  began.  He  didn't 
know  her.  He  had  seen  her  come  in  with 
Rix,  but  how  did  he  know  it  was  her  suit- 
case? Perhaps  he  believed  she  was  trying 
to  steal  something!  At  the  thought,  il- 
logical anger  seized  her  and  nervous  tears 
filled  her  eyes.  She  said  childishly,  "It  is 
my  suitcase,  I  tell  you.  You  can  telephone 
Mr.  Anderson  and  see  if  it  isn't.  And  I 
wish  you'd  take  it  out  of  there  and  call  a 
cab  for  me." 

Tony,  coming  out  of  the  apartment  to 
stand  beside  her,  said,  "Here.  I'll  take 
that."  He  hfted  the  suitcase  out  and  gave 
the  doorman  a  coin.  He  said,  "Never  mind 
the  cab." 

"But  I  want  a  cab!"  wailed  Linda. 

He  took  her  by  the  arm  and  propelled 
her  toward  his  own  car.  "Get  in,"  he  or- 
dered grimly  and  she  mustered  her  last 
ounce  of  strength  to  crawl  in  and  sit  there 
like  a  small  and  graven  image.  The  door- 
man   watched    them    drive    away    and 
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scratched  his  head  dubiously.  He  was  not 
quite  sure  whether  he  had  witnessed  an 
attempted  .  .  .  no,  an  accomplished  bur- 
glary, plus  abduction  or  not.  He  ambled 
back  to  his  post.  Perhaps  he  had  better 
ring  the  Anderson  apartment  and  make 
sure. 

He  hoped  his  suspicions  were  en- 
tirely unfounded.  Otherwise,  his  lack  of 
instant  action  might  be  difficult  to  explain 
to  an  irate  tenant,  manager  and,  he  shud- 
dered, the  police. 

TONY  drove  in  silence  for  a  block, 
then,  halted  by  a  light,  he  reported 
unnecessarily,   "I'm   taking    you   home." 

"Naturally,"  said  Linda,  with  a  sodden 
sort  of  sniff. 

"Go  on  and  cry,"  he  suggested,  without 
sympathy. 

"I'm  not  crying  and,  if  I  am,  is  it  any  of 
your  business?"  she  inquired  with  a  small, 
moist  show  of  spirit.  "I've  been  up  since 
all  hours,  practically  all  night,"  she  added, 
remembering  the  session  in  Nelda's  room, 
and  her  own  vain  attempts  to  sleep  there- 
after. Came  the  dawn,  she  thought,  and 
what  a  day! 

He  said  briefly,  "Perhaps  this  will  teach 
you  not  to  be  such  a  little  fool."  The 
lights  changed;  they  drove  on.  He  said, 
"You  aren't  really  in  love  with  him,  Linda. 
Youjust  think  you  are,  from  habit." 

"Is  that  so?"  she  inquired,  somewhat 
aroused.  "What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"You  couldn't  be,"  he  told  her.  "You 
aren't  that  kind  of  a  girl.  You — oh,  of 
course  you  were  hurt,  badly,  by  Rix  An- 
derson. And  it  was  a  shock  to  meet  him 
again.  When  you  told  me  you  were  all 
over  it,  I  knew  better.  I  knew  your  roots 
went  deeper  than  that,  and  that  you 
couldn't  get  over  anything  as  quickly.  But 
perhaps  I  was  wrong,  perhaps  you  were 
over  it,"  he  suggested,  "and  this  is  just  a 
sort  of  crazy  flare-up — and  now,"  he 
ended,  "you've  learned  your  lesson." 

She  thought  wildly:  I'll  laugh,  and  then 
I'll  cry  again,  and  then  I'll  be  hysterical 
and  first  thing  you  know,  /'ll  land  in  Belle- 
vue  too!   Aloud  she  said: 

"Tony,  I  wish  you'd  get  it  through  your 
head.  I'm  not  in  love  with  Rix.  He's  not 
in  love  with  me.  I  came  up  to  town  with 
him  to  find  Peg  because  he  was  distraught 
with  anxiety.  After  all,  I  am  an  old  friend, 
not  only  his  friend,  but  hers.  So  I  did 
what  I  could  to  help,  and  that's  all  there  is 
to  it." 

"Does  that  explain  that  touching  little 
scene  which  greeted  me  when  I  got  out  of 
the  elevator?"  Tony  demanded. 

She  asked  blankly,  "But  why  do  you 
care?  I  mean,  it's  so  absurd.  He  put  his 
arm  around  me,  yes.  It  didn't  mean  any- 
thing to  either  of  us,  personally.  I  was 
glad  he  did  because  I  was  just  about  ready 
to  drop.  I  was  so  tired.  And  you're  acting 
like  a  stuffed  shirt,  Tony  Dennisou." 

"Thanks,"  he  said,  startled.  "You  change 
faster  than  any  woman  I  ever  met.  I  won- 
der if  anyone  really  knows  you." 

So  now  I'm  a  woman  of  mystery,  she 
thought  wildly,  me,  Linda  Wheaton  from 
Benfield.  The  Garbo  of  BenfieJd,  corner 
of  Main  and  Eim — this  is  fantastic. 

"I  don't  change,"  she  began  stubbornly, 
"that  is,  I  mean — " 

"You  don't  know  what  you  mean.  When 
I  first  met  you,"  he  said,  "I  darned  near 
fell  in  love  with  you  myself.  I  mean  I 
could  have  except  that  Rix  was  in  the  pic- 
ture, sohd  as  a  wall,  and  you  were  all 
decked  out  with  'No  Trespassing'  signs. 
The  thing  I  liked  so  well  about  you  was 
your — well,  your  happiness,  it  shone 
through  you  like  light  through  crystal.  You 
were  gay  and  gentle  and  full  of  fun,  and  so 
sure  of  yourself  ...  of  the  world  and  your' 
future.  It  was  perfectly  wonderful.  I  was 
sick  to  death  of  girls  who  were,  or  pre- 
tended to  be,  cynical  and  complicated. 
You  were  as  simple  as  sunlight  and  just  as 
welcome.  Then  next  time  I  saw  you,  you 
were  different.   Here,  in  New  York.   The 
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happiness  was  gone,  and  you  were  work- 
ing at  having  fun.  You  were  harder  and 
on  your  guard.  It  troubled  me,  but  I 
thought  I  understood  it.  It  was  a  sort  of 
camouflage.  You'd  been  hurt;  you  didn't 
want  to  be  hurt  again.  I  thought:  Well,  at 
least  it  was  a  protection.  Against  the  sort 
of  men  who  didn't  know  how  sweet  and — " 

"If  you  say  innocent  and  trusting,  I'll 
murder  you!"  said  Linda. 

"I  wasn't  going  to,"  he  said,  "but  that 
covers  it.  Men  who  didn't  know  you  and 
took  you  at  your  own  apparent  valuation. 
Well,  I  thought,  New  York's  full  of  wolves, 
and  here's  Red  Ridinghood,  fresh  out  of 
New  England.  But  that  funny  little  armor 
you  had  acquired,  even  though  I  hated  to 
see  it,  I  felt  would  serve  you.  I  watched 
you  and  Tom  Yorke  .  .  ." 

"Tom,"  she  said,  "is  a  reformed  wolf, 
if  he  ever  was  one.  He  has  asked  me  to 
marry  him  .  .  .  Look  out!" 

Tony  dragged  the  car  back  into  a  proper 
and  suitable  position,  and  the  taxicab  into 
which    he    had    nearly    sideswiped    was 


She  said,  "We're  passing  the  club.  Stop, 
for  heaven's  sake.  Well,  think  of  her," 
she  added,  "all  you  want.  But  forget  me. 
Good  night." 

She  made  a  dignified  exit  marred  by  the 
fact  that  Tony  had  to  leap  out  with  her 
bag  and  carry  it  up  to  the  club  steps.  He 
said,  "Sorry  you're  sore,  Linda.  It  was 
for  your  own  good.  And  besides,"  he 
added  in  a  burst  of  candor,  "I'm  so  disap- 
pointed in  you.  I  thought  you  were  dif- 
ferent." 

"Well,  I'm  not,"  she  said,  breathing 
fire.  "I'm  just  like  anyone  else,  only  more 
so.  A  menace,"  she  amplified,  "a  home 
wrecker,  a — a  so-and-so.  Spell  it  any  way 
you  like  and  add  a  broomstick  for  camou- 
flage .  .  .  See  if  I  care!" 

"Linda!" 

THE  club  door  opened,  Linda  seized 
her  bag  and  fled.  The  club  door  closed 
and  young  Mr.  Dennison  returned  to  his 
car  a  very  puzzled  and  perturbed  young 
man.  In  addition  to  all  this  uproar,  he  had 
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spared.  The  wild-eyed  driver  stopped  his 
cab  by  the  curb  and  just  sat  there  breath- 
ing prayerful  imprecations.  • 

"Tom."  said  Tony,  shocked,  "isn't  a 
marrying  sort  of  guy!" 

"He  isn't  marrying  me,"  agreed  Linda, 
"if  that's  what  you  mean,  because  I  don't 
want  him.  And  you  needn't  go  running 
to  him  with  that,"  she  added,  "and  I'm 
sorry  I  told  you.  I  wouldn't  have  done 
so — I'm  not  the  put-it-on-the-billboard 
type — only  you  make  me  so  darned  mad!" 

WELL,  anyway,"  said  Tony,  recov- 
ering, "I  thought  your  new  atti- 
tude would  protect  you  against  Rix 
Anderson.  But  it  didn't.  And  I'm  disap- 
pointed in  you.  Not  that  I  can't  under- 
stand you  wanting  to  get  back  at  Peg — I 
suppose  most  women  would — but  to  go  to 
such  lengths  .  .  .  !  Of  course,"  he  con- 
ceded, "if  you're  really  in  love  with  him  I 
suppose  there's  no  telling  what  you  would 
do."  He  shook  his  head.  Incalculable  girl. 
He  had  always  liked  her  so  much.  He  had 
pitied  her,  protected  her.  been  her  friend. 
He  had  never  been  angry  at  her  before. 
He  was  now,  clean  through.  Angry  at, 
disgusted  with.  ...  He  said  firmly,  "I'm 
ashamed  of  you,  Linda.  When  I  think  of 
that  poor  girl  .  .  ." 


quarreled  with  Nelda.  She  had  been  very 
much  annoyed  with  him  when  he  had  torn 
himself  away  from  her  and  the  joys  of  a 
Southampton  Sunday,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  following  Linda  to  see  that 
she  came  to  no  harm. 

He  hadn't,  now  that  he  thought  it  over, 
believed  Nelda  when  she'd  told  him  that 
if  anything  came  of  this  escapade  of  Peg's 
.  .  .  "If  she  has  run  off  and  left  him — and  it 
would  be  like  her  to  be  dramatic — it's 
Linda's  fault.  I  saw  the  two  of  them  in  the 
garden  last  night  .  .  .  Rix  and  Linda,  and 
when  I  taxed  her  with  it — honestly,  Tony, 
I  can't  countenance  such  goings  on  under 
my  roof,  now,  can  I?  She  told  me 
brazenly  that  she  had  been  engaged  to 
Rix,  that  Peg  had  taken  him  away  from 
her  but  that  Rix  had  realized  his  mis- 
take .  .  ." 

Because  he  hadn't  believed  her  he  had 
come  to  New  York.  Yet  maybe  he  would 
have,  anyway.  Now,  he  didn't  know  what 
to  believe. 

It  would  take  a  little  time  to  make  his 
peace  with  Nelda.  She  was,  and  he  had 
known  it  all  along,  accustomed  to  having 
her  own  way.  Her  arrogance  was  part  of 
her,  it  suited  her,  it  became  her  as  did  her 
heavy  silken  hair  and  her  narrow  eyes  and 
the  atmosphere  of  luxury  and  ease  which 


surrounded  her.    Women  were  the  < 
he  thought.  They  could  certainly 
your  life.    He  was  crazy  about  N 
course;  he  hadn't  thought  he'd  a  chJ 
He'd   rather  enjoyed   carrying  the 
and  then  out  of  a  clear  sky  .  . 
think  of  it,  he  hadn't  demanded  iny 
of  her,  hadn't  even  asked  her  to  nl 
him.    He'd  just  found  her  in  his  armi 
evening  and  she'd  said  dreamily,  "Bl 
can't  be  married  for  months  yet,  Tori' 

After  that,  all  was  as  merry  as  a 
riage  bell,  or  nearly  so.    They  had 
diflerences  of  opinion,  naturally,  bi 
had  told  himself  that  was  just  a  nui 
adjustments.  And  now  Linda  . 
ex-fiancd  of  hers  and  his  volcanic 
not  only  getting  entangled  with  each 
but  disrupting  the  course  of  his  and  N 
romance.  It  was  all  too  much.  He  thoi 
I  think   I'll  join   the   Navy,  and 
after  a  moment,  that  it  was  an  e; 
idea.  The  law  could  wait,  a  war  coi 
we'd  get  into  it,  sooner  or  later; 
in  on  the  ground  floor,  or  rather,  on 

Also  he  had  a  strange  suspicion 
mother  wasn't  as  happy  in  his  engaL 
as  she  had  been  at  first.  Of  course  N| 
didn't  pay  much  attention   to   her; 
didn't  realize,  perhaps,  that  older 
hked  the  little  attentions  .  .  .  Neldal 
too  used  to  being  the  center  of  things! 
self.    Not  hke  Linda.    Linda  was  ch 
ing  with  old  people. 

Linda  again! 

He  thought:  Well,  I  suppose  I'll  set 
in  the  office  tomorrow  and  she  won 
speaking  to  me.  He  wondered  what 
was  doing  now,  probably  telephoning 
Anderson,  he  decided.  Serve  her  rig 
Peg  recovered  and,  in  her  sane  mind 
vorced  Rix  and  let  Linda  have  him 
proper  happy  ending,  Tony  told  hin:. 
and  wouldn't  she  rue  the  day! 

He  went  through  a  light  and  it  too 
his  charm,  his  integral  tact  and  his  . 
experience  to  talk  himself  out  of  it. 
had  been  by  far  the  worst  day  he  had 
lived  through,  he  informed  himself  glu 

LINDA,   meantime,   had   gone  to 
J  room  in  the  club.  Cynthia,  enter 
ing  an  elderly  couple,  friends  of  her 
ents,  in  the  lounge,  saw  her  trekking ) 
followed  by  the  slower  footsteps  of| 
night  duty  boy,  who  carried  a  bag 
was  something  about  Linda's  back  . ,, 
the  way  her  hair  was  wild  about  her 
.  .  .  and  her  hat  in  her  hand  .  . 

The  elderly  couple  departed 
went  upstairs  and  knocked  at  Linda's  d 

"Who  is  it?"  asked  Linda,  muffled^" 

"Cynthia  .  .  ."  She  thought:  She's  1, 
crying,  but  hard  ...  "I  have  a  message 
you  .  .  .  I — "  ue 

Linda  got  up  and  padded  to  the  doc   ,,-j 
Come  in.  Vf^ 
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her  bare  feet.  She  said, 
message?" 

Cynthia  came  in.  She  said,  "Get  I 
to  bed.  Not  that  you'll  catch  cold, 
too  hot.  I'll  sit  here.  No  message, 
said,  firmly,  and  sat  herself  down, 
just  that  som.ething's  wrong.  You  d 
want  to  tell  me,  I  suppose.  You're  not 
type  which  confides,  and  heaven  knov 
can  spot  'em  a  mile  off.  Only  if  somethi 
really  unpleasant  in  Denmark  and  I 
help,  I'd  like  you  to  know  I'm  at  j 
disposal 

Linda  sat  up  in  bed.  There  was  no 
in  the  room  except  a  faint  glow  froi 
street.  She  was  a  small  shadowy  shape    r 
thin  nightgown.   She  said,  in  a  loud^    k 
tonished  voice,  "I  haven't  a  friend  in    ^ 
world.    That  is,   not  here.    In   Benli     ' 
maybe,  but  this  isn't  Benfield,"  and  b   "a 
into  tears. 

Cynthia  let  her  cry.  After  a  time 
vanished  into  the  bathroom  and  retur 
to  report  practically,  "Here's  cold  W£ 
Nice  wet  washcloth.  And  I  found  S( 
spirits  of  ammonia.  Drink  this  and  J 
say  anything  more  if  you  don't  want 
I  have  some  sleeping  medicine  in  my  ro 
If  you  promise  to  let  me  in  with  it,  Tl 
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Tractors  powered  by  Chrysler  Industrial  Engines  are  extensively  used 
by  our  Armed  Forces  for  pulling  airplanes  into  and  out  of  hangars 
and  repair  shops  as  well  as  for  other  hauling  Jobs  around  air  bases. 
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Thus  the  horsepower  that  contributes 
the  efficiency  of  war-time  manufac- 
i,  agriculture  or  essential  construction 
tontributing  to  victory  just  as  surely 
that  which  motivates  actual  fighting 
ts. 

The  Chrysler  Division,  Chrysler 
rporation,  contributes  horsepower 
h  to  the  fighting  and  to  the  prepara- 
for  fighting.    Its  industrial  engines 
are  being  appHed  to 
more  than  a  score  of 
essential  uses  direct- 
ly connected  with 
the  war  effort. 

Among  these  uses 

j;^itvsLER  MARINE  TRACTOR      are  to  fumish  power 

airport  tractors,  airport  gang  mowers, 

welders  used  in  many  kinds  of  con- 

{     iUY  U.  S.  WAR  iONDS  AND  STAMPS     | 


BOFORS  ANTI-AIRCRAFT  GUN 


struction,  generator 
sets  for  firing  cannon, 
industrial  lift  trucks, 
emergenc  y  f  i  re-pu  mp- 
ers,  air  raid  sirens, 
air  compressors  for 
a  variety  of  uses, 
farm  tractors,  farm 
combines,  mechanical  shovels  and  buses. 

In  some  cases,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  specifying  Chrysler  Industrial 
engines  as  the  power  plants  in  equipment 
it  orders.  They  are  meeting  the  drastic 
requirements  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  Coast  Guards,  O.C.D.  and  O.D.T. 


for  all  kinds  of  service  at  home  and  abroad. 

Power,  flexibility,  and  smoothness  are 
combined  in  these  engines.  Their  Super- 
finished  parts  insure  long  life  and  econ- 
omy of  operation  under  the  most  exact- 
ing conditions  of  widely  diversified 
programs. 

Chrysler  tank, 
automobile  and  ma- 
rine engines  by  the 
thousands  also  are 
playing  an  important 
part  in  our  vast  war- 
time   transportation.         chrysler  fire  pumper 
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get  it,  give  you  a  pill,  tuck  you  up,  and 
forget  this  ever  happened." 

"Sleeping   medicine!"    repeated    Linda, 
in  what  amounted  to  a  whispered  scream. 
"If  I  as  much  as  hear  the  word,  I'll — !" 
"Okay,  okay,"  said  Cynthia.  "But  you're 
wrong  about  not  having  any  friends.  You 
can't  escape  friends,  you  know,"  she  said 
quietly,  "any  more  than  you  can  escape 
other  important  things  .  .  .  like  birth  and 
love  and  death,  like  trouble  and  taxes  and 
having  fun  .  .  ." 
"I  tried,"  said  Linda,  drearily. 
"Tried  what?" 
"To  escape." 

"I  see,"  said  Cynthia.  A  good  deal  be- 
came clear  to  her  in  that  moment.  Linda 
.  .  .  she  liked  the  little  thing  so  much. 
Linda  was— friendly  but  she  wasn't 
friends.  She  was  fun  to  be  with  but  she 
didn't  let  you  come  very  close.  "Some- 
one has  hurt  you,"  said  Cynthia.  "Some- 
one must  have  hurt  you  very  much." 

Linda  said,  "I  don't  care  now.  I  mean, 
you  can  take  just  so  much,  can't  you,  and 
no  more?  It  began  back  in  Benfield." 

She  began  to  talk  and  Cynthia  listened. 
It  was  a  simple  story,  as  Linda  told  it.  She 
didn't  try  philosophizing  or  analyzing,  or 
go  into  the  psychologies.  She  merely  said 
that  she  had  known  a  man  all  her  life  and 
that  they  had  been  engaged  for  a  long 
time  and  she  had  been  very  happy.  "I 
was  happy  anyway,"  she  said.  "I  loved 
everything.  My  home.  My  people  .  .  . 
even  my  job.  But  I  didn't  want  a  job  that 
would  last,  because  I  wanted  more  to  be 
married  and  have  my  own  place  and  kids. 
I  didn't  care  about  a  career,  big  or  little." 

BUT  the  engagement  had  been  broken. 
In  a  word,  Linda  had  been  jilted.  Her 
man  had  run  off  with  her  best  friend,  so 
here  she  was  in  New  York,  looking,  after 
all,  for  a  career  and  not  wanting  friends, 
old  or  new,  and,  heaven  knows,  not  want- 
ing a  new  love. 

There'd  been  one  friend,  however.  A 
man.  She  liked  him,  and  he  was  in  love 
with  another  girl.  That's  what  put  their 
friendship  on  a  solid  basis.  But  then  back 
into  the  picture  came  her  ex-fiance  and 
her  ex-best  friend,  now  man  and  wife. 

From  then  on,  it  was  a  little  involved, 
but  Cynthia  was  patient.  She  sorted  out  all 
the  relationships  after  a  while.  And  then 
she  asked  a  few  questions. 

She  asked,  "So  you  went  to  Miss  Anony- 
mous and  asked  her  to  lay  off  your  former 
and  now  married  boy  friend?  And  she 
wouldn't?  Why  did  you  do  that?" 

"I  didn't  want  the  man  she  was  engaged 
to  to  be  hurt,"  said  Linda.  "And  that  was 
plain  or  fancy  two-timing.  The  worst 
kind." 

"And  after  the  ex-boy  friend  and  his 
wife  were  reconciled  tonight,"  said  Cyn- 
thia, "why  were  you  still  so  upset?  Wasn't 
that  what  you  wanted?  You  don't  care 
for  him  now,  do  you?" 

"No,"  said  Linda,  "and  haven't  for  a 
long  time,  longer  than  I  knew." 

"And  you've  forgiven  her?"  Cynthia 
pursued  relentlessly. 

"Of  course  .  .  .  I — I'm  going  to  see  her 
as  soon  as  they  will  let  me,"  said  Linda. 
"I'm  so  terribly  sorry  for  her,  Cynthia." 

"Naturally,"  said  Cynthia.  "But  what 
I  don't  understand  is,  why  all  the  tears? 
Now  .  .  .  those  which  you  can't  write 
off  to  reaction.  Everyone's  happy  again, 
and  the  menace  has  been  removed  from 
the  life  of  your  friend,  the  happy  and  un- 
suspecting fiance  of  Miss  Anonymous." 
She  sighed.  "Your  passion  for  discretion 
makes  discussion  difficult,"  she  complained 
mildly. 

"His  name's  Tony,"  said  Linda. 

"Tony  then.  Tony  has  been  restored  to 
his  fianc<5e"s  arms  and  will  never  know 
that  she  was  faithless,"  said  Cynthia. 

"Don't  joke,"  said  Linda  mournfully. 
"Darn  it.  Don't  you  see,  Cynthia,  he — 
Tony,  thinks  I'm  the  cause  of  it  all.  He 
thinks  I  plotted  to  get  Rix  back."    She 
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spoke  the  names  now,  unconsciously, 
"And  that  it  was  because  of  me  that  Peg 
tried  to  do  what  she  did.  Because  of  me. 
Not  because  of — " 

"Miss  Anonymous,"  interrupted  Cyn- 
thia hastily.   "1  understand." 

Linda  said,  "1  can't  believe  it.  We've 
been  such  good  friends.  If  he  didn't  know 
me  better  than  that,  what  was  his  friend- 
ship worth?  How  do  you  ever  know 
whether  you  can  trust  people  or  not,  Cyn- 
thia?" 

"X7"OU'RE     trusting     me,"     suggested 

X  Cynthia,  "although  I  admit  you 
aren't  in  your  right  mind.  Look.  You 
can,  you  know.  If  tomorrow  you  want  it 
all  forgotten,  it  shall  be.  I  won't  mention 
it  again.    Not  ever." 

Linda  sighed,  damply.  She  said  grate- 
fully: 

"Please  .  .  .  I've  wanted  to  talk  to  you 
about  everything  long  before  this.  But  I 
couldn't.  I  was  afraid.  1  thought:  I  won't 
make  friends,  I  won't  be  hurt  .  .  ." 

"Well,"  said  Cynthia  after  a  while,  "I 
was  hurt  once,  rather  badly.  No  one 
knows  about  it,  even  Sally.  I  won't  go 
into  it.  It's  a  long  story,  rather  sordid  in 
spots  and  dreadfully  boring  because  it 
happens  so  often.   It's  a  funny  thing  that 


own  feet.  We  need  someone's  shoulder  to 
cry  on,  we  need  an  car  to  listen  and  a  hand 
to  clutch,  the  strongest  of  us." 

"1  suppose  so,"  said  Linda  slowly.  "I 
felt  that  way  about  Tony  ...  a  shoulder, 
an  car,  a  hand.  He  saw  me  through  that 
awful  day  when  I  met  Rix  and  Peg  again. 
1  didn't  ask  him  to,  he  was  just  there. 
Now,  of  course,  he  won't  be  there  any 
more.  And  1  can't  set  him  straight,"  she 
said,  "can  I,  Cynthia?" 

"No,"  said  Cynthia,  "you  can't.  Not 
unless  you  wish  to  destroy  his  happiness 
with  Miss  Anonymous,  who  sounds  to  me 
as  if  she'd  be  a  lot  better  off  for  slight 
immersion  in  boiling  oil." 

Then  she  got  up  and  said,  "I'm  going  to 
get  that  pill.  You  can  take  it  and  sleep  with 
a  clear  conscience.  I'll  telephone  your  of- 
fice in  the  morning — we  have  the  number, 
downstairs,  1  think,  on  the  emergency 
book — and  tell  them  you  won't  be  in.  You 
haven't  slept.  You're  washed  up.  You 
sleep  all  day  and  we'll  go  out  to  dinner 
and  a  movie  and  you'll  turn  up  Tuesday 
with  a  shining  morning  face  .  .  ." 

"But—"  .    . 

"Hush  your  mouth,"  said  Cynthia,  "and 
listen  to  Momma." 

When  she  had  gone  the  room  seemed 
very  empty.  She  came  back  presently  with 
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"Haven't  I  told  you  a  thousand  times  not  to  reach?" 
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it  happens  generally  to  the  kind  of  gals 
who  know  all  the  answers  and  are  pretty 
sure  it  couldn't  happen  to  them.  You 
must  have  wondered  why  I  took  this  job. 
It  isn't  too  exciting.  Well,  I  took  it  because 
I  once  had  another  job,  an  exciting  one, 
one  I  was  trained  for.  Didn't  Sally  ever 
tell  you  I  was  a  laboratory  technician? 
Well,  I  was  .  .  .  and  I  met  a  man  while  I 
was  working  in  a  laboratory.  I  fell  in  love 
with  him  and  he  was  married. 

"He  had  been  separated  from  his  wife 
for  a  long  time.  He  told  me.  It  was  per- 
fectly true.  He  said  he  would  ask  her  to 
divorce  him.  That  wasn't  true.  He  didn't 
want  a  divorce,  he  didn't  wish  to  remarry. 
He  liked  playing  the  field.  So,"  said  Cyn- 
thia, "I  exploded  right  out  of  the  lab  and 
into  the  club.  It  was  safer  here  and 
quieter.  I  wouldn't  run  into  him  or  any  of 
his  friends  or  do  the  kind  of  work  which 
reminded  me  ofTiim.  That's  what  I  thought 
when  I  took  this  over.  It  was  some  time 
ago.  Now  I'm  groping  out  of  the  fog.  And 
in  a  little  while  I'll  go  back  to  the  work  I 
was  meant  to  do.  I  have  a  hunch  that 
women  with  my  training  are  going  to  be 
needed,  and  badly,  before  long." 

She  was  silent.  And  after  a  moment 
Linda  said,  "Thanks,  Cynthia." 

"Don't  thank  me,"  said  Cynthia.  "One 
good  confession  deserves  another.  I  might 
add  here  that  I  had  a  good  friend  who  saw 
me  through  this.  You've  not  met  her. 
She's  a  nurse  and  she's  gone  to  England. 
I  don't  know  what  I  would  have  done 
without  her.  It's  odd,  but  none  of  us  are 
very  strong.  Very  few  can  stand  on  their 


the  sleeping  tablet  and  a  glass  of  fresh 
cold  water.  "Drink  this,"  she  said,  "Alice 
in  Wonderland." 

Linda  chuckled,  feebly.  She  obeyed. 
She  said,  "I  wish  you  wouldn't  go  away 
just  yet,  Cynthia.  I  wish  you'd  sit  there 
and  tell  me  what  you  think  about  it  all." 

"I  think  you're  crazy,"  said  Cynthia 
gently,  "and  I  think  you're  in  love  with 
your  good  friend  Tony,  because  if  you 
weren't,  why  would  you — " 

Linda  sat  up.  "Oh,  for  goodness  sake," 
she  wailed  despairingly.  "Of  course  I  am. 
I've  been,  ever  since  that  day  when  I  saw 
Rix  again  and — Cynthia,"  she  cried,  "I'm 
such  a  fool  and  now  it's  worse  than  ever!" 

"Of  course  it  is,"  said  Cynthia  sooth- 
ingly, "but  there's  nothing  you  can  do 
about  it  tonight.  Lie  down,  infant,  and 
for  heaven's  sake  go  to  sleep." 

ON  TUESDAY  morning,  and  with  re- 
luctance, Linda  returned  to  the  office. 
She  did  not  feel  like  the  prodigal  son;  she 
felt  more  like  the  fatted  calf,  being  led  to 
the  slaughter.  She  felt  like  nothing  on 
earth.  She  felt  on  the  verge.  On  the  verge 
of  what  .  .  .  ?  Of  any  number  of  things, 
a  highly  complete  nervous  breakdown,  a 
volcano  with  stomach  trouble,  or  man- 
slaughter. It  didn't  matter.  Well,  maybe 
there  was  something  she  could  do  about 
it,  she  thought,  hysterically,  in  the  ele- 
vator. 

She  could  enter  a  sanitarium,  she 
could  flee  the  impending  eruption,  and 
she  could  curb,  by  drastic  measures  of 
self-discipline,    her    primitive    desire    to 


strangle  Miss  Nelda  Heron  with  a  <i  ^i 
of  her  own  sleek  golden  hair.  Didn't  slif. 
one  do  that  to  someone  in  a  poem  hM. 
Browning?  1  must,  she  muttered  nu! 
ask  Professor  Phelps. 

In  short,  Miss  Wheaton,  taking 
briefly  interrupted  secretarial  duik 
in  a  bad  way. 

Matters  were  made,  if  anything,  ^ 
worse  by  the  solicitous  attitude  ol  i 
fice  force,  which,  it  appeared,  had 
her,  en  masse,  on  the  previous  day.  1 4, 
received  their  inquiries  in  a  hair-shirm. 
tudc  of  deep  remorse.    What  a  bruiH, 
had  been,  fending  off  friendly  ovcrl 
So  darned  engrossed  with  herself  anj 
stupid  little  ego  that  she  couldn't 
nize  the  sincere  give  and  take  of  1 
friendliness  when  she  encountered  h. 
was  grateful  to  find  herself  alone 
in  the  Powell  office.    Mr.  Powell, 
nately,  was  not  in  town  and  unopene 
ters  glared  reproachfully  at  her  fro 
massive  desk.    Work,  the  panacea; 
the    ultimate   physician.    She   seiz 
letters  and  a,  letter  opener. 

She    thought:    If    Anthony    De 
walks  in  at  that  door  I'll  drop  de 
jump  out  of  the  window! 

Either  method   would   be  an 
way  to  terminate  their  acquaintan 
pondered  further,  with  a  small,  if 
giggle. 

The  morning  passed.  He  did  not( 
So  what?  So,  if  he  didn't  she  wouldl 
dead  or  jump  out  of  the  window.  OhJ 
thought   Linda,   by   nature  no 
Shalott. 

CYNTHIA  had  made  things  very 
Cynthia  had  said,  sitting  besi( 
waiting  for  the  sleeping  medicine  to 
stuff,  "You  see,  it's  as  I  said,  you 
escape    . .  You  can't  escape  friends  01 
or  life  in  general.  You  can't  escape 
hurt.    Until,  or  unless,  you  die.   T 
part  of  being  alive,  Linda,  you  little 
You  came  to  New  York  wrapped 
your  pride,  but  it  didn't  do  any  gOi 
it?  You  wanted  to  be  hard,  invulni 
and  ambitious.  You  wanted  to  riden 
shod,  using  everyone  you  met,  mi 
women,  to  further  your  own  aims 
you  didn't  know  exactly  what  your 
were  and  you  hadn't  had  much  expeq 
in  riding  roughshod  or  any  other 
Also  you  were  yourself.    Definitely 
can't  escape  what  you  are,  what  you 
been  for  over  twenty  years,  your  i 
character." 

There  had  probably  been  more  of ; 
pearls  of  wisdom,  but  Linda  herself 
been  unstrung,  the  sleeping  pill  had  pa 
a  powerful  wallop  and  in  the  middl 
lecture  number  one,  continuation  « 
in  how  not  to  live  alone  and  like  it,  I 
had  fallen  asleep. 

Came  noon,  came  lunchtime,  and  ' 
had  not  put  in  an  appearance.  L 
went  out  to  lunch  with  several  of 
girls  in  the  office.  She  had  joined  I 
in  the  rest  room  where  they  were  eng 
in  keeping  their  powder  dry  and  theii 
stick  red.  She  askedwith  unusual  tioi 
if  anyone  was  going  her  way. 

During  lunch  someone  remarked 
Tony  had  gone  to  Westchester  to  cc 
with  a  client  who  had  a  bad  disposi 
arthritis  and  a  very  important  suit. 

The  afternoon  went  by.  Linda 
phoned  Rix  at  his  office.  He  reported 
he  had  seen  Peg  briefly  and  that  shfe 
much  better.  Linda  could  see  her  it 
evening  if  she  wished.  He'd  stop  at 
club  for  her.  Also  he  had  telephone 
mother.  She  would  come  to  New 
and  take  over  at  the  apartment  am 
there  ready  to  receive  Peg  on  her  re 
Everything,  said  Rix,  was  wonderfu 

That's  what  he  thought! 

She  was  getting  ready  to  leave  \ 

her  door  opened   and  Tony  walkc-c 

His  greeting  was  not  gushing.  "What 

pened  to  you  yesterday?"  he  deman 

(To  be  concluded  next  week) 
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PITCHING  WITH  THE   FARMER 


!r  fighting  men  and  workers  are  counting 
food  from  this  year's  harvest  ...  so  are  our 
all  over  the  world.  And  the  American 
er  will  never  let  them  down.  Against 
vy  odds,  he  is  coming  through  with  a  crop. 
iw  he  is  calling  for  manpower  to  save  it 

'or  the  answer  to  this  call,  the  farmer  is 
)ending  on  his  old  friends,  the  highways.  In 
as  in  peace,  it  is  over  these  highways  that 
p  must  come.  And  it  is  here  that  intercity 
ses  roll  .  .  .  connecting  America's  6  million 
ms  with  every  other  place  in  the  nation  .  .  . 


giving  the  farmer  direct  access  to  neighboring 
towns  for  marketing  .  .  .  for  buying  farm 
supplies  .  .  .  bringing  vitally  needed  man- 
power to  his  very  gates. 

Moving  manpower  is  a  specialty  of  the 
motor  bus  lines.  And  they  are  working  at 
this  specialty  as  never  before  —  in  war  plant 
areas,  at  induction  centers  and  military 
camps,  in  cities  and  rural  communities  alike, 
carrying  all  types  of  war-busy  people  who 
move  back  and  forth  along  three  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  miles  of  highways. 


This  flow  of  manpftmer  by  highway  must  not  he 
slackened.  With  all  the  experience  and  re- 
sources at  their  command,  the  bus  lines  are 
concentrating  on  their  ever-growing  wartime 
job  .  .  .  keeping  the  highways  at  work  for  victory! 

.     •  •  • 

HOW  INTERCITY  BUSES  KEEP  THE  HIGHWAYS 

AT  WORK  FOR  VICTORY 

The  traffic  load  of  the  intercity  bus  lines  has  increased 
more  than  75%  within  the  past  year  .  .  .  692  million 
passengers  in  1942  •  Because  they  average  45,000 
miles  per  tire  and  carry  millions  of  passengers,  buses 
use  only  a  fraction  as  much  rubber,  per  passenger, 
as  do  private  cars  ■*  Bus  lines  have  pooled  schedules 
and  equipment,  eliminated  all  non-essential  services, 
accomplished  near-miracles  in  conserving  manpower 
and  materials  *  Buses  are  playing  a  vital  part  in 
building  America's  great  army  .  .  .  carrying  the  great 
majority  of  all   inductees  requiring  intercity  service  • 


MOTOR  BUS  LINES  OF  AMERICA 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MOTOR  BUS  OPERATORS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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GIVE  YOUR  CAR 
MILITARY  CARE- 

KEEP  OIL  CLEAN 


To  keep  your  car  running  longer — do  the 
same  as  the  Army  does  with  jeeps,  tanks, 
trucks,  half-tracks  and  other  equipment.  Ban  dirty  oil  from 
the  engine.  Don't  let  dirt,  dust,  grit  and  sludge  that  get  in 
oil,  grind  away  at  vital  engine  parts. 

Every  time  the  dip  stick  shows  dirt  in  the  oil — put  in  a  new 
Purolator  oil  filter  element  at  once.  Purolators  effectively  re- 
move abrasive  impurities  from  the  oil  stream.  Purolators  keep 
oil  clean — keep  engines  healthy. 

Next  time  you  change  the  oil,  have  your  service  man  put  a 
new  Purolator  element  in  your  oil  filter.  Prices  as  low  as  $1. 

Remember,  too.  You  can  give  trucks  and  tractors  the  same 
protection  as  your  car  .  .  .  Purolator  protection  that  keeps 
oil  clean,  helps  keep  them  running  longer. 

Purolator  Products,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. — founder  and  leader 
of  the  oil  filter  industry. 


STOP  AT  THIS  SIGN 


FOR  OIL  FILTER  SERVICE 


Last  Hours  of  an  Empire 
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of  the  British  First  Division  ashore.  At 
4:30,  we  left  for  the  next  objective  of  the 
clean-up  campaign.  The  blitz  switched  to 
Lampedusa.  A  few  Germans  had  re- 
treated to  the  south  end  of  Pantelleria  but 
were  cleaned  up  later. 

That  night  our  cruisers  and  destroyers 
bombarded  Lampedusa  at  1 1 :00  p.m.  Wel- 
lingtons of  the  North  African  command 
hit  the  island  a  few  seconds  after  we  ceased 
fire.  Star  shells  and  bomb  flashes  made 
me  think  of  home  on  the  "Glorious 
Fourth"  of  July.  At  2:00  a.m.,  we  re- 
peated the  dose.  At  6:30,  we  repeated  with 
bombs  and  shells  from  the  seaside.  By 
this  time,  shore  batteries  became  active 
and  shaved  a  httle  paint  oflf  our  side  with 
one  of  those  too-close  shots  and  deposited 
shrapnel  aboard.  We  finished  the  allotted 
firing  and  stood  off  on  account  of  bad 
weather  until  late  afternoon. 

The  Walrus  plane  whose  pilot,  Sergeant 
Cohen,  claims  to  be  the  first  to  whom  the 
islanders  attempted  to  surrender,  was 
forced  down  on  an  airfield  between  bomb- 
ing raids,  and  the  next  sortie  by  bombers 
caught  him  on  the  ground.  He  dived  for 
a  fox  hole  with  several  Italians.  After  the 
raid,  he  fixed  his  plane  and  went  back  to 
the  base  with  the  news. 

In  the  meantime,  we  saw  the  white  flag 
flying  and  dispatched  one  company  to 
take  over  four  to  five  thousand  Italian 
soldiers.  When  the  surrender  was  received 
aboard  the  flagship,  a  message  from  the 
destroyer  H.M.S.  Lookout,  dispatched 
with  the  infantry,  reported:  "Second  in 
command  agrees  to  the  terms  of  uncondi- 
tional surrender,  but  the  governor  is  rest- 
ing at  a  point  about  thirty-minutes'  walk 
inland." 

About  the  time  of  the  capitulation, 
Italian  gun  crews  ashore  were  getting  out 
white  sheets  and  attempting  to  signal  us 
their  surrender.  Some  of  our  sailors  watch- 
ing the  shore  through  binoculars  reported 
a  lone  girl  in  a  red  dress  pacing  up  and 
down  along  the  sea  wall.  This  unknown 
lady  (whom  no  one  saw  again)  was  named 
by  the  soldiers  and  sailors  "the  Lampe- 
dusie  Floozie." 

Surrender  Without  a  Fight 

Two  more  islands  remained.  Linosa, 
the  larger  of  the  two,  was  sought  next, 
this  time  with  only  one  cruiser  and  two 
destroyers.  That  evening  as  we  left, 
H.M.S.  Lookout  was  dive  bombed  25 
times  as  100  aircraft  raided  our  new  island 
possession.  There  was  no  damage  except 
that  the  boys  were  a  little  shaken  up. 

Following  daylight,  we  took  Linosa 
without  firing  a  single  shot.  Linosa's  com- 
mander had  learned  the  fate  of  Pantelleria 
and  Lampedusa,  so  he  chucked  in  his  hand. 
We  arrived,  saw  the  white  flag  and  dis- 
patched a  small  force  which  Captain  Slay- 
ter  described  to  me  as  "two  men  and  a 
boy  in  a  whaler,"  to  take  over  the  garrison 
of  169  prisoners  and  establish  the  control 
of  the  island.  They  found  four  soldiers 
waiting  on  the  beach  to  surrender  and 
take  the  officers  by  donkey  to  the  com- 
mander, who  was  peacefully  asleep  in  his 
quarters.  From  there,  we  took  over  Lam- 
pione,  which  had  been  evacuated  a  few 
days  before. 

Back  at  Malta,  everyone  was  feeling 
pretty  cocky  after  long  years  of  isolation 
and  this  hanging-on  business  which  would 
draw  the  sap  of  life  out  of  anyone.  They 
cheered  the  ships  as  we  returned  to  the 
harbor. 

Next  morning,  I  walked  to  a  hilltop  with 
a  Maltese  shopkeeper  who  pointed  to- 
ward Sicily  across  the  narrows  and  said, 
"Those  Italians  have  been  bombing  us  for 
three  years.  Now  it's  our  time  for  re- 
venge." 


1; 


0.11 


King  George  VI  visited  Malta  a  fe 
days  later.  Long  viewed  as  the  inspiratu 
for  the  island's  heroic  resistance,  his  pn 
ence  brought  crowds  pouring  into  1 
streets.  Children  scrambled  onto  the  per, 
ous,  high  bastion.  Women  wept,  while  \]\\4 
visit  keynoted  the  personal  affection,  y\ 
votion  and  emotions  of  the  people  tow  a 
their  King. 

Setting  the  pace  of  the  day's  spirit, 
9  A.M.,  the  King's  flotilla  entered  the  Gr'ai| 
Harbor   of   Malta   amidst   handclappini 
and  the  church  bells  of  the  three  citi, 
about  the  harbor  swelled  the  voice  of  tl, 
people's  rejoicing.    From  a  special  da|,i(** 
over  the  top  of  the  bridge  of  his  cruivi 
H.M.S.    Aurora,    the    King    saluted   tl,  t^.- 
anxious  crowds. 

A  Great  Day  for  Malta 

Laughter  and  gaiety,  restrained  for 
long  time,  had  its  fling  today.   I  stood 
one  side  of  the  customhouse  steps  as 
King   alighted   from   the   brass-funneldl 
antiquated  barge.   Lord  Gort  greeted  tii; 
King,  and  the  Royal  Malta  Artillery  baD|  1 
played   the   national  anthem.    Then  ttil 
King  stepped  forward  to  inspect  the  guar|j 
of  honor,  steel-helmeted  artillerymen  ui,; 
der  the  command  of  Major  H.  R.  Mica,' 
lef.    The  King  did  not  return  Micallef  , 
snappy  salute  but,  instead,  put  forth  h  | 
hand. 

From  the  balcony,  harking  to  the  aif 
cient  days  of  this  capital,  the  King  n^, 
ceived  a  terrific  ovation  from  the  peopl 
whose  spirit  through  the  dark   days  t 
bombardment  now  found  voice  in  what 
localite  described  as  a  supreme  occasio 
for    the    Maltese.     Through    flag-deckftj 
streets  where  gusts  of  wind  whirled 
pink   and   red   azalea   blooms  overb 
the  King  passed  on  a  visit  which  includ 
every   hamlet   and   village  in  this  smaB^ 
island. 

At  the  dockyard,  the  crews  of  Malta' 
naval  station  literally  ghstened  in  thd 
summery  whites,  while,  in  contrast,  jus 
behind  the  dockyard  officers  and  perch© 
high  upon  a  heap  of  wreckage,  was  a  ma 
chinist  who  had  seen  two  wars  and  bee 
crippled  in  the  blitz.  He  waved  a  tin 
worn  flag  while,  with  wet  eyes,  he  san; 
the  anthem  and  was  joined  by  his  pals 

A  parish  priest  almost  made  the  Kini 
cry.  The  priest  was  stocky  Canon  Em 
manuel  Brincat,  the  son  of  a  dockyar< 
policeman  now  a  parish  priest  at  Senglea 
which  is  the  dockyard  colony  overlookinj 
the  Grand  Harbor  and  which  is  the  mos 
bombed  town  in  all  the  Mediterranean.  I 
was  his  honor  to  show  the  King  wha 
little  remains  of  his  parish.  The  pries 
spent  more  time  with  the  King  than  an; 
other  islander  with  the  exception  of  Lore 
Gort.  The  combined  army,  navy  and  air 
force  personnel  was  presented  to  the  Kinj 
to  the  tune  of  brass  bands. 

Clad  in  solemn  black  robes  and  a  blad 
beaver  hat  trimmed  with  purple  cords 
Canon  Brincat,  gray  beyond  his  thirty 
eight  years,  just  waited  quietly  on  foo 
between  rows  of  kiddies  and  grownups 
His  parishioners  once  had  10,000  homes 
now  they  have  1,707. 

The  King  saw  shelters  under  the  rock] 
terrain  which  were  responsible  for  savini 
lives  and  therefore  only  80-odd  peopli 
have  been  killed  in  spite  of  the  world' 
worst  destruction. 

Today,  the  sky  line  is  a  jagged,  lifeles: 
row  of  blasted,  crumbling  walls.  TheL 
only  semblance  of  victory  is  in  these  peO' 
pie  who  stood  silently  about  their  Kinj 
and  their  priest  as  they  viewed  the  statu< 
of  Our  Lady  of  Victories,  by  a  miraclt 
still  unscathed,  and  believed  to  be  a  goot 
omen  by  the  parishioners. 
The  End 
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Old  Lady  with  a  Punch 

Continued  from  page  19 


J  Idling  them  chicken  k  la  king,  ham 
Itjs,  pancakes,  or  hot  soup  and  coffee 
1  electric  range.  In  tropical  rain- 
)  she  leaks  all  over,  but  she'll  keep 
f  along  all  day,  steady  as  a  battle- 

flie  war  started,  nobody  thought 
ot'Catalina  would  last  very  long;  she 
uk,)e  replaced  by  something  faster  and 
rmed  and  armored.  She  was  com- 
ly  slow,  she  wasn't  meant  to  dive, 

was  as  big  as  a  house — a  fair  tar- 
a  smart  antiaircraft  U-boat  crew. 

ley  put  her  to  work — up  North 
t  got  down  to  20  below  and  down 

here  it  ran  to  110  above  in  the 
ees'  shade.  The  boys  took  her  out 
jpped  smoke  bombs  and  dived  the 
Idy  onto  them  and  practiced  bomb- 
!  way,  and  she  took  it  and  heaved 
sNVward  again  and  went  on.  They 

gadgets    into    her — radiophones, 

1,  sights,  rafts  and  other  things, 

put  retractable  wheels  on  her. 

t  out  and  did  jobs  her  builders 

nded.   She  slugged  it  out  with 

k  guns  of  submarines  and  sent 

ler  bullets  and  bombs  to  sink  the 

She  was  a  lady  and  she  bore  no 

Once  a  sub  was  sunk,  she  did 

le  could,  commensurate  with  her 

fety,  to  help  its  crew  keep  on  liv- 

le  piled  up  a  long  record  of  sunken 

ut  she  did  more  than  that. 

piled  up  experience — and  experi- 

what  sinks  subs.   Every  time  she 

her  crew  turned  in  long,  detailed 

about  everything — wind,  clouds. 


sun;  what  the  sub  did;  what  the  Old  Lady 
did,  and  the  result. 

Getting  subs,  for  instance,  is  a  matter  of 
split-second  timing.  From  the  reports, 
the  Old  Lady's  crew  know  that,  if  she 
sights  a  surfaced  U-boat  so  many  miles 
away,  she  has  just  so  many  seconds  to 
get  over  the  spot  and  get  her  depth  bombs 
away,  assuming  that  the  sub  spots  the 
plane,  and  crash  dives  at  once. 

Back  at  the  bases  Army  and  Navy  men, 
working  together,  keep  track  of  the  Old 
Lady.  They  know  where  every  other  ship 
and  plane  in  their  zone  is,  too.  The  men 
in  Combined  Operations  sit  tense,  listen- 
ing to  the  reports  that  come  in  over  the 
radiophone  until  the  Old  Lady  sends  a 
signal  that  she's  got  another  one — or  they 
grow  grim  and  silent  when  a  rattle  of  gun- 
fire comes  through  the  phones,  and  then 
there  is  a  sudden  silence  that  never  will 
be  broken.  Sometimes  the  luck  runs  out, 
and  the  Old  Lady  doesn't  come  back.  But 
that  doesn't  happen  very  often. 

Occasionally  when  it  seems  safe,  the 
Old  Lady  slides  down  onto  the  water  and 
picks  up  survivors,  but  not  as  a  rule. 
Down  on  the  water,  she's  duck  soup  for 
any  other  sub  that  might  be  lurking 
around,  and  if  there  is  any  kind  of  heavy 
sea  running,  it's  too  risky  to  chance  get- 
ting on  and  off  again  safely.  But,  gener- 
ally, the  shipless  men  below  get  a  raft  and 
some  food  and  water,  if  there's  time. 
Maybe  that  isn't  total  war,  but  it's  the  way 
the  Old  Lady  plays  it.  Since  we're  winning 
maybe  that's  the  right  way,  after  all. 
The  End 


FALSE  TEETH  WEARERS 

WHY  RISK  THESE  TWO  DANGERS  BY  BRUSHING 
PLATES  OR  BRIDGES  WITH  MAKESHIFT  CLEANERS? 


Brushing  your  plates  with  tooth  pastes, 
tooth  powders  or  soap,  may  scratch  the  den- 
ture material  which  is  60  times  softer  than 
natural  teeth.  These  scratches  cause  odorous 
stains,  film,  and  food  particles  to  collect 
faster  and  cling  lighter  . . .  resulting  in  Den- 


ture Breath.  Remember,  you  may  not  know 
you  have  it,  but  others  do!  Besides,  brush- 
ing with  makeshift  cleaners  often  wears 
down  the  delicate  fitting  ridges  designed  to 
hold  your  plate  in  place.  With  worn-down 
ridges,  of  course,  your  plate  loosens. 


BEWARE  OF  DENTURE  BREATH  and  LOOSENED  PLATES 


Do  This  Every  Day! 

Place  denture  in  Polident 
solution  for  15  minuteS/  or 
longer  if  convenient.  Rinse- 
—  and  it's  ready  to  use. 


brusV^'*^^ 


c\cJ»i9^'^ 
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PLAY   SAFE-SOAK   YOUR   PLATE   CLEAN   IN   POLIDENT 


The  safe,  modern  way  to  clean  dental 
plates,  partial  plates  and  all  removable 
bridges  is  to  soak  them  clean  in  Polident 
every  day.  Polident  is  approved  by  many 
leading  dentists  and  the  leading  makers  of 


modern  denture  materials.  No  brushing,  no 
danger,  yet  the  daily  Polident  bath  works 
into  the  corners  and  crevices  no  amount  of 
brushing  can  reach— leaves  your  denture 
sparkling  clean,  odor-free. 


WHAT  A  WONDERFUL    IMPROVEMENT-DOUBLY   SAFEI 


Millions  call  Polident  a  blessing.  No  fear 
of  Denture  Breath— no  risk  of  wearing 
down  and  loosening  the  plate.  Polident 
used  daily,  maintains  the  original,  natural 
appearance  of  your  dental  plate  for  less 
than  a  penny  a  day.  Today— get  Polident 

POUDCDT 


at  any  drug,  department  or  variety  store. 
3  oz.  size— 30^;  7  oz.  size— 60^  Money 
back  if  not  delighted. 

FREE— Booklet  on  Care  of  Dentures.  Send 
post  card  to  Hudson  Products,  Inc.,  Dept. 
C-7,  8  High  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


The  Safe,  Modern  Way  to   )  X 
Clecm  Mates  and  Bridges  (  bonds 
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FROM   THE   HEART   OF   CALIFORNIA 


WINES  true  to  type  . .  faithful  in  flavor 
sound  of  character  . .  reasonable  in  cost . 
America's  largest-selling  wines. 


Roma  offers 

a  wide  choice  of 

APPETIZER   WINES 

TABLE    WINES 

DESSERT   WINES 

• 

Before  you  buy  wine 

—  buy  War  Bonds 


TUNE  IN  to  the  Roma  Show.  On  your  locol  Columbia  Station  —  every  Thursday  night.  Thirty  minutes 
of  fun  and  music  by  stars  of  the  stage,  screen,  and  radio.  See  your  local  paper  for  station  end  time. 
Roma  -Wine  Company  .  .  .  Fresno  .  .  Lodi  .  .  Healdsburg,  California 


Corinthian  Pilar 
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Minotis  managed  to  get  away,  but  the 
Turks  turned  him  back  at  the  border,  and 
a  Gestapo  officer  who  had  seen  him  play 
Hamlet  in  Berlin  had  no  difficulty  in  rec- 
ognizing him  through  his  disguise  as  a 
British  merchant.  Taken  back  to  Athens, 
he  was  given  his  chance  of  playing 
Goethe's  Faust  in  the  interest  of  Nazi 
Kultur  or  of  being  jailed.  He  escaped 
again,  disguised  as  a  fisherman,  but  in  the 
Aegean,  ran  into  heavy  naval  firing  which 
threatened  to  halt  his  flight. 

Finally  he  reached  Smyrna  and  was 
given  a  British  passport  as  a  captain  in 
the  British  army.  At  the  request  of  King 
George  of  Greece,  he  was  flown  to  New 
York  by  chpper  and  joined  the  king's  staff 
in  Washington. 

In  the  meantime,  Paxinou  had  presented 
Hedda  Gabler  in  New  York,  an  artistic 
success  but  a  financial  failure,  and  she 
was  amazed  whed  movie  scouts  asked  her 
to  make  a  screen  test.  Having  expert  ad- 
vice as  well  as  her  own  good  theatrical 
sense,  she  refused  to  take  a  New  York 
test.  These  cannot  possibly  be  done  as 
well  as  a  Hollywood  test,  and  she  knew 
that  since  she  wasn't  a  flaring  beauty,  the 
results  might  ruin  her  forever  on  the  West 
Coast. 

How  She  Got  What  She  Wanted 

The  matter  lingered  until  Paramount 
agreed  to  bring  her  to  Hollywood  on  con- 
tract to  make  a  test.  With  their  money  in- 
volved, she  knew  they  would  take  care  to 
get  the  most  out  of  it.  She  tested  for  Pilar 
in  company  with  Akim  Tamiroff  and  won 
the  role.  Critics  have  agreed  that  she 
either  steals  the  acting  honors  in  For 
Whom  the  Bell  Tolls  or  comes  close  to  it. 

"They  are  kind  enough  to  say  that  it  is 
because  I  know  something  about  war," 
she  explains,  with  the  faint  suggestion  of  a 
lifted  eyebrow,  which  seems  to  mean  that 
she  is  just  as  certain  she  could  do  it  well  if 
she  had  never  heard  about  the  war. 

She  was  born  at  Peiraeus,  the  Greek 
port,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  grain 
broker  named  Basil  Constantopoulos.  Her 
first  ambition  was  to  be  a  singer  and  she 
entered  the  Conservatory  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  She 
was  there  for  three  years,  won  the  Con- 
servatory's gold  medal  and  went  on  to 


further  studies  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  „ 
sang  in  opera  in  Athens  under  Dn  ,, 
Mitropoulos,  now  conductor  of  the 
neapolis  Symphony.  Then  she  dccid 
wanted  to  be  an  actress,  a  professio 
garded  among  the  upper  classes  of  i 
as  slightly  better  than  scullery  work. 

"I  ask  your  blessing,  dear  mamnu," 
said  to  her  mother. 

"If  you  walk  out  of  this  house  intol 
theater,"  replied  her  mother,  not 
by  her  reverence,  "you  will  not  walk  I 
in  again." 

She  walked  and,  sure  enough,  she4 
get  back.    It  was  all  of  ten  years 
series  of  successes  that  swayed  eveaj 
stern  parent  and  brought  an  end  toj 
feud. 

She  joined  the  CottopouU  stock 
pany  and  stayed  there  two  and  a 
years,  possibly  because  she  had  lived  i 
a  sheltered  life  that  a  weekly  salary ! 
insulting  to  her,  and  Cottopouh  was  i 
one  to  be  aggressive.  In  short,  he  paidl 
nothing. 

While  with  this  charming  society, 
came  to  America  in  1930  and  play 
six-months  tour.   This  was  in  Greek, , 
her  expatriated  countrymen  thought 
was  great.  She  returned  to  Athens  to ; 
the  newly  formed  Royal  Theater 
Fotos  Politis  and  in  due  course  she 
her  husband  became  the  Lunt  and 
tanne  of  the  Greek  theater.   They  plai 
in  revivals  of  the  Greek  classic  dranl 
She  won  renown  as  Clytemnestra  in  ft 
chylus'  Oresteia.  In  1939,  the  RoyallJ 
ater  company  went  to  London  to 
Electra  and  Hamlet. 

Now  Katina  Paxinou  is  in  Holly 
She  is  not  beautiful,  she  is  not  young, '. 
will  never  pose  for  leg  art.  The  best  i 
can  hope  for  is  a  series  of  character  rol 
and  in  these  she  will  be  overshadowedl 
a  high-school  girl  who  has  been  discovel 
in  the  corner  drugstore  by  an  agent  ^1 
is  crazy   about  chocolate  malted  mil 

She  will  have  to  Uve  on  the  fact  (I 
she  was  once  Pilar  in  For  Whom  the  ll 
Tolls.  This  is  a  great  role;  it  may  be  j 
only  important  part  in  the  movies. 
transit  gloria  mundi;  which,  tran 
loosely,  might  mean:  Sex  is  a  wonde| 
invention,  and  what  would  Hollywc 
without  it? 

The  End 


-^fiRRify- 


1  didn't  think  Td  make  it  tonight,  but  luck- 
ily my  wife  had  to  go  to  a  Red  Cross  meeting" 


■  OTIII   SMRITrl 
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Saber  and  Siving 

Continued  from  page  12 


Cattlemen,    professional    horsemen 

coked   dubiously   on   the   cavalry 

Ding-Dong  stood  on  a  street  cor- 

jying  to  lift  his  spirits  by  counting 

s.    But  there  were  no  kicks  in  it 

lalf  the  townsfolk  growing  beards 

celebration.    Nothing  carried   a 

|o  one  who  so  bleakly  reahzed  he 

be  the  first  soldier  ever  to  leave  a 

regiment  equipped  only  for  life 

ling  station. 

_  around  a  group  of  laughing  cow- 
tremendous  woman  hove  in  sight, 
,  with  the  suddenness  of  a  trans- 
owing  over  its  anchor  when  she 
red  his  cavalry  uniform.    Glowing, 
idled  the  campaign  hat  with  its  chin- 
land  the  handsome  cavalry  boots, 
lat's  a  solid  set  of  threads,  soldier," 
jmed. 
1,"  he  said  politely.   "You  dig  that 


HILE  he  had  taken  it  for  granted 

Wyoming  had  its  share  of  cats,  he 

[urprised  to  meet  such  an  outsized 

igator.  Under  the  street  light  was  a 
face  with  high  cheekbones,  tawny 

ide  blue  eyes  and  a  broad  mouth, 
her  tweed  sports  coat  were  the 
if  shoulders  he  had  always  preferred 
doghouse  men. 

te,"  she  beamed,  "me  and  jive  are  ol' 
ig  partners.  Hit  me  when  it's  mel- 
m  a  gone  filly.   Them  long-under- 

ists!  If  it  wasn't  for  my  career  I'd 

e  to  do  something  about  them." 
lu're  solid,"  he  admitted.  "You  front 
ibo  of  your  own?" 
gaze  clouded.  "You  kidding?"  she 
ded  shortly.  "Or  don't  you  believe 
ters?    They  got  them  up  all  over 
and  they  all  got  my  picture  on  'em. 
me  the  grip!   I'm  Lady  Rose  Marie, 
i's  champion  female  wrestler." 
ID  his  eyes  widened  she  accepted  his 

silence  as  a  fitting  tribute,  pressing 
a  card.  Handsomely  embossed  was 

e  of  herself  wearing  tights,  an 
ican  flag  woven  across  her  bosom, 
inly  did  she  make  it  clear  she  could 
any  living  woman  so  foolish  as  to 
a  hundred  and  sixty-five  the  after- 
of  the  match,  she  volunteered  she 
estling  there  that  week,  giving  the 
ir  Days  that  feminine  touch, 
ip  around  some  night  and  I'll  throw 
f  the  local  talent  right  in  your  lap," 
ivited.  "You  like  'em  blonde  or  bru- 

jleither,  thank  you,"  he  said  fretfully. 

Ides,  I  wouldn't  know  them  anyhow." 

(wishing  to  be  thought  impolite,  he 

'My  name's  Williams.   The  Army 

Ime  Charles  but  the  cats  call  me  Ding- 
it 

I  levity  with  which  he  took  one  of  the 

names  of  their  time  brought  only  a 
IL  "A  smart  guy,  hunh?"  she  said 
[tcingly,  but  before  she  could  make  up 
id  where  to  throw  him,  he  was 
under  the  light.  Widening  slowly, 
^yes  took  on  the  light  common  to  pil- 

who  have  blundered  upon  Mecca, 
br  she  breathed,  "you  are  Ding-Dong 
is!"  Lips  forming  into  a  maidenly 

"Two  champs  meeting  like  this  and 

ly  here  to  take  their  pictures!" 
t's  just  as  well,"  he  said  darkly.  "I'm 
ag  a  hard  enough  time  staying  out  of 
ly  bands.  With  reeds  they  want  me  to 

Japs!" 
brother,"  she  cried,  "you're  coming 
1  me!" 
ever  was  the  issue  in  doubt.  Having  a 

thirty  pounds  on  him.  Lady  Rose 
ie  seized  him  and  towing  him  through 
■  crowd  like  a  demented  trailer,  she 
Jged  toward  the  USO.  Scattering  cow- 
in  her  wake,  it  developed  she  was 


not  only  a  champion  lady  wrestler  but  a 
200  per  cent  patriot,  always  anxious  to 
cheer  the  visiting  firemen.  By  the  time  she 
dragged  him  into  the  old  red  brick  build- 
ing housing  the  service  center  he  was 
numbly  aware  that  he  was  about  to  be  with 
reed,  ready  or  no. 

"You  oughtta  be  ashamed,"  she  snorted, 
"loafin'  around  street  corners  when  the 
USO's  filled  with  hepcats!" 

Crowding  the  tiny  floor  were  couples 
making  to  the  music  of  a  strictly-from- 
hunger  combo.  While  Ding-Dong  stared 
at  the  Waacs  present.  Lady  Rose  Marie 
bore  down  on  the  matron  in  charge.  Be- 
hind her  was  a  coffee  bar  where  soldiers 
were  chinning  with  one  another  while  they 
dunked  their  sinkers. 

"Ma'am,"  Lady  Rose  Marie  boomed, 
"you  better  put  out  that  Standing  Room 
Only  sign.  I  got  Ding-Dong  Williams  here 
and  he's  really  ready!" 

Her  thunderous  voice  so  unnerved  the 
hostess  she  was  only  too  willing  to  concede 
that  whatever  else  the  stricken  young  man 
might  be,  he  was  of  vast  importance.  When 
she  announced  from  the  stand  that  a  Pri- 
vate Ding-Dong  Wilhams  had  graciously 
offered  to  play  one  of  his  renditions  (she 
secretly  suspected  him  of  being  a  har- 
monica expert)  the  shouts  deafened  her. 

With  a  whoop  the  soldiers  came  racing 
from  the  coffee  bar.  Lovesick  parties 
surged  from  the  lounging  room,  their 
loneliness  suddenly  forgotten.  The  dance 
floor  was  a  struggling  sea  of  chiU-bowl 
haircuts.  When  Ding-Dong  stepped  on  the 
stand,  borrowing  a  clarinet,  the  sight  of 
that  famous  sober  face  and  dark  hair  so 
neatly  split  in  the  middle  brought  whistles 
and  catcalls.  With  a  nervous  smile  Ding- 
Dong  turned  to  the  piano. 

He  was  a  grinning  colored  boy. 

"Hold  That  Tiger,"  Ding-Dong  said 
thickly,  suddenly  itchy.  "When  I  gotta 
give,  I  gotta  give.  You  hit  it,  I'll  throw  it 
away." 

From  the  minute  he  lifted  the  clarinet 
the  room  stilled.  Bursting  out  with  the 
authority  of  a  block-buster,  Ding-Dong 
was  gone  before  his  suitcase  man  was  even 
set  on  his  skins.  Rifling  it,  hcking  it,  only 
the  piano  stayed  with  him  on  the  first 
chorus  while  he  hung  it  up  there  for  the 
boys  to  rise  and  shine. 

"Hit  it,  man!"  cried  the  colored  piano. 
"Send  me  solid,  boy!" 

GONE  with  the  boogie  beat,  Ding- 
Dong  drove  it  away,  cloud-bound, 
and  jumping  jive  hit  with  all  the  staccato 
greatness  of  a  reed  man  who  had  always 
been  up  in  the  buggy.  While  he  rose  higher 
and  higher,  sharper  and  sharper,  the  brass 
caught  that  juke-box  getaway  and  were 
blasting  it  in  behind  him,  hitting  it  on  the 
nose  as  he  jammed  the  chorus  again  and 
again,  never  hitting  the  same  phrase  twice. 
When  he  brought  them  into  full  ensemble, 
throwing  the  stops  away,  the  bass  took  it 
on  a  slapping  beat.  When  the  slush-pump 
man  went  out  of  his  mind,  the  whole  build- 
ing began  to  jump.  Then  he  was  really  tak- 
ing his  Ucks  where  he  found  them, 
Ding-Dong  Williams  working  in  one. 

"Rock  me  and  sock  me!"  yelled  the  key- 
board. "Never  goin'  home!" 

With  that  Ding-Dong  sold  out.  For  the 
first  time  he  was  in  there  on  SteaUng  Ap- 
ples with  an  alley  clarinet  letting  its  dirty 
tone  play  out  all  the  indignation  welling 
within  him.  With  a  clarinet  warm  and 
loving  in  his  mouth,  he  told  Sergeant  Bren- 
nan  what  he  thought  of  him  for  keeping 
him  away  from  the  horses.  The  other 
cats  were  hugging  the  beat  on  Henderson 
Stomp.  But  not  Ding-Dong.  He  was 
beating  Brennan  eight  to  the  bar. 

Beneath  him  the  soldiers  could  stand  it 
no  longer,  letting  themselves  go  in  Jitter- 
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Sure,  OIL  con  save  GAS! 

That's  right.  PennZoil  Motor  Oil  can 
help  you  travel  farther  on  each  gas 
coupon. 

Special  refining  of  pure  Pennsyl- 
vania crude  oil  enables  PennZoil  to 
keep  your  engine  clean  and  operating 
with  the  least  possible  drag.  When 
valves  and  piston  rings  are  free  from 
sludge  and  varnish,  they  can  seat 
properly  to  seal  in  each  explosion 
and  put  its  power  to  work.  Thus 
PennZoil  saves  fuel  by  reducing  both 
engine-drag  and  power  losses. 

Since  a  clean  engine  delivers  more 
miles  per  gallon  of  gas — and  wears 
less  rapidly — buy  your  motor  oil  with 
care.  Next  time,  sound  3^our  Z  for 
PennZoil ! 
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Keep 

Perspiring  Feet 
Dry  and  Sweet 

Excessive  perspiration  often  makes  your  feet 
uncomfortable  —  socks  or  stockings  damp,  as  well 
as  cansing  disagreeable  foot  odors.  Try  dusting 
your  feet  and  shoes  with  Allen's  Foot-Ease.  Easy 
—  quick  —  convenient.  It  acts  to  absorb  excess  per- 
spiration and  prevent  odors.  If  you  are  breaking 
in  a  new  pair  of  shoes  or  if  you  are  wearing  an 
ill-fitting  tight  pair,  there's  nothing  like  Allen's 
Foot-Ease  to  relieve  the  friction  that  makes  feet 
feel  so  uncomfortable.  For  real  foot  comfort,  be 
sure  to  ask  for  Allen's  Foot-Ease  today! 


!  bug  and  Balboa.  When  the  hostesses  were 
exhausted  the  boys  grabbed  one  another 
in  wild  shines  and  shags  all  through 
When  My  Sugar  Walks  Down  the  Street. 
Lady  Rose  Marie  had  herself  a  time, 
laming  two  men.  Throwing  the  Armed 
Forces  around  hke  dumbbells,  she  shook 
the  place  to  the  foundations. 

Driving  his  combo  to  a  powerhouse  fin- 
ish, Ding-Dong  closed  the  session  on  a  full 
stop.  For  a  split  second  there  was  an  un- 
earthly silence.  With  a  solid  roar  then,  the 
soldiers  grabbed  him  up  on  their  shoulders, 
carrying  him  triumphantly  to  the  coflfee 
bar.  Not  until  he  had  signed  a  dozen  auto- 
graphs painfully  including  his  middle  ini- 
tial could  Lady  Rose  Marie  get  him  out 
into  the  night  air.  Numbed  from  blowing 
his  blues  away,  he  stared  at  her. 

"You're  cute,"  she  said,  taking  his  arm. 
"You  wouldn't  be  married,  would  you?" 
She  gave  him  a  little  squeeze,  wrenching 
several  ligaments. 

"No,  ma'am,"  he  said,  disentangling 
himself.  For  a  lady  muscle  artiste  she  was 
awfully  impulsive,  and  he  quavered, 
"What's  more,  I'm  not  going  to  be.  Being 
married's  got  no  dignity.  People  are  al- 
ways fighting  and  things." 

Lady  Rose  Marie  brought  up  a  great 
sigh.  "A  girl  can  ask,  can't  she?" 

ROUNDING  the  corner  that  took  them 
-  to  the  bus  station,  with  only  the  deep- 
ening shadows  of  the  buildings  about 
them,  she  stopped  suddenly.  "Wait  a  min- 
ute, toots,"  she  said,  glancing  over  her 
shoulder.  "I  want  a  word  with  you  pri- 
vate." 

Having  made  sure  they  weren't  ob- 
served, her  voice  softened  to  the  dreamy 
rumble  of  a  freight  train.  "You  must  have 
a  lotta  influence  with  the  Army,"  she  said 
wistfully.  "Look  at  the  way  those  soldiers 
go  for  you.  How  about  you  making  a  pitch 
for  me  with  the  Waacs?" 

"The  Waacs?"  he  said  faintly. 

"Yeah,"  she  sighed.  "Boy,  would  I  be 
something  in  one  of  those  uniforms!" 
Hardening,  "But  they  keep  turning  me 
down  just  because  I'm  muscle-bound.  Ev- 
ery time  I  take  a  physical  they  reject  me 
just  because  I  can't  scratch  my  own  back, 
the  stinkers.  That's  where  you  come  in." 

"Me?"  he  asked,  fearing  things  were  sort 
of  getting  out  of  hand.  "I  got  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Waacs.  That's  one  service  I 
haven't  been  in  yet." 

"So  what?  You  can  throw  your  weight 
around  with  some  brass  hat,  can't  you? 
Just  tell  him  you  got  a  lady  friend  who  can 
throw  any  six  Waacs  he  mentions." 

While  he  was  seeking  to  explain  he 
didn't  have  any  influence  with  anything 
that  didn't  have  a  reed  on  one  end,  heavy 
feet  were  nearing  the  corner  and  then  a 
bulky  figure  swung  around  the  building. 

"Well,  if  it  ain't  our  little  glamor  boy," 
Sergeant  Brennan  leered,  hands  on  his 
hips.  Looking  over  Ding-Dong's  bulky 
companion,  "Where  did  you  pick  up  this 
skirt?  With  a  truck?" 

Lady  Rose  Marie  gallantly  shoved  her 
escort  aside,  demanding,  "Who's  calling 
who  a  skirt  around  here?  You  don't  look 
so  tough  to  me,  soldier." 

Only  too  happy  to  prove  it,  she  suddenly 
dived  under  his  arms,  and  Sergeant  Bren- 
nan was  aboard  her  broad  back  as  she 
whirled  'round  and  'round  in  an  airplane 
spin.  "I'll  teach  you  to  go  talking  about 
a  lady's  weight!"  she  cried,  before  cata- 
pulting him  twenty  feet  down  the  street. 

WHEN  the  sun  rose  over  Fort  Bixel 
Monday  morning  Ding-Dong  was 
already  lurking  at  the  stables.  "Lissen, 
Williams,"  Sergeant  Brennan  had  moaned 
as  Ding-Dong  helped  him  to  his  hutment, 
"you  keep  your  trap  shut  about  what  hap- 
pened, I'll  fix  it  for  you  to  be  with  those 
horses."  Unable  to  contemplate  the  insults 
he  would  rate  if  it  was  ever  learned  a  dame 
had  thrown  him  halfway  home,  he  was  as 
good  as  his  word.  That  very  afternoon  he 


had  limped  over  to  the  CC,  reporting  that 
a  jerk  with  no  more  brains  than  WiUiams 
was  only  fit  to  go  around  with  a  broom. 

Armed  only  with  a  currycomb  and  the 
best  of  intentions,  Ding-Dong  was  loosed 
on  the  horses.  Down  the  long  row  of  stalls 
he  sweated,  doing  his  best  to  be  friendly. 
Unfortunately,  while  the  cavalry  mounts 
stoUdly  accepted  his  attentions,  they  were 
strictly  G.  I.  and  Ding-Dong  didn't  smell 
like  any  cavalryman  to  them.  By  noon 
chow  call  he  was  fretfully  aware  they  were 
if  anything,  on  the  long-underwear  side, 
taking  their  rations  where  they  found 
them.  Not  a  one  of  them  acted  hke  Gene 
Autry's  horse,  neighing  and  always  biting 
the  nearest  bandit. 

Only  Nasty  had  the  martial  spirit  he  had 
expected  in  war  horses,  making  several  at- 
tempts to  kick  Ding-Dong  where  it  would 
do  him  the  least  good.  Nasty  was  by 
Nightmare  out  of  Side  Pocket,  a  big  hand- 
some sorrel  with  a  mean  gleam  and  cold 
distrust  of  anyone  less  than  a  colonel.  By 
the  second  day,  things  had  reached  a  state 
where  the  mere  sight  of  Private  WiUiams 
set  Nasty  to  pa"wfng  and  snorting,  anxious 
to  resume  their  battle. 

"What  am  I  going  to  do?"  Ding-Dong 
queried  the  stable  sergeant.  "He  won't 
even  let  me  come  near  him.  All  the  time  he 
actsjike  Sergeant  Brennan." 

"You  lay  offa  Nasty,"  the  sergeant  ad- 
vised. He  was  a  grizzled  balding  party 
with  seven  hash  stripes.  "He's  Old  Leather 
Britches'  mount,  see?  And  Colonel  Mor- 
gan likes  his  horses  like  himself,  full  of 
pepper,  get  it?" 

Learning  Nasty's  owner  brought  a  glim- 
mer to  Ding-Dong's  eyes.  Colonel  Morgan 
was  Bixel's  commanding  officer,  a  bristling 
little  man  lurking  behind  a  fierce  cavalry 
mustache  and  widely  suspected  of  sleeping 
on  nails  and  eating  recruits  for  breakfast. 
"Oh,"  said  Private  WiUiams,  "maybe  the 
colonel's  right,  hunh?  These  horses  don't 
have  that  upbeat." 

"A  colonel's  never  right,"  the  sergeant 
said  coldly.  "Thirty  years  in  this  man's 
Army  I  been  watching  them  dream  up 
ways  of  getting  their  braid.  You  just  keep 
using  that  brush,  Williams.  In  the  Army, 
we  don't  want  horses  with  personahty.  We 
want  horses  that  do  what  you  tell  them." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Ding-Dong,  "you  like 
'em  more  solid  than  ride-out." 

But  all  that  afternoon  he  brushed  coats 
and  hauled  feed  bags  with  a  faraway  look 
in  his  eyes.  Here  was  his  chance  to  rise 
and  shine,  maybe  even  ending  up  with  a 
horse  of  his  own.   The  whole  post  knew 


the  CO  was  grimly  determined  to  i 
the  local  cowboys,  eagerly  awaiti_ 
chance  at  the  closing-day  cercmoni| 
that  Saturday  his  best  troop  had 
vitcd'to  give  out  at  the  Fair  Ground 
Larabce,  filled  with  ranchers  and] 
riders,  would  be  tougher  than  a  Pe 
audience.    And  if  Colonel  Morg 
found  out  Ding-Dong  had  been 
side,  furnishing  him  horses  that  gal 
crazy,  he  would  be  so  overwhcL 
would  take  him  right  ofl  the  stablel 
probably  starting  him  as  a  guidon  ( 
Cornering  the  sergeant,  "May 
said   hopefully,   "you   could   let 
with  the  horses  a  while?   Then  if  i 
them  gets  sick  at  night  you  got 
to  go  for  a  doctor." 

WHILE  the  sergeant  had  his 
opinion  of  anyone  who  wi 
sit  up  holding  hands  with  a  horse, 
sented.   Anything  was  better  than 
to  reason  things  out  with  his  D( 
Ding-Dong,  permitted  to  set  up  a 
empty  stall,  thoughtfully  brought 
his  precious  Ucorice  stick. 

His  indoctrination  course  for 
lacking  oomph  opened  to  fuU 
exactly  ten  o'clock  that  same 
With  Fort  Bixel  ghostly  quiet  at  Ul 
Ding-Dong  left  his  bed  and,  under 
night  light,  set  himself  up  for  a 
jam  session.  Hardly  had  he  licl 
Rampart  Street  Parade  before 
ence's  eyes  flew  open.  Ignoring 
bred  bewilderment.  Dr.  Williams 
work.  The  stables  were  far  fror] 
hutments  and  Gold  Coast,  and  g! 
that  old  feeling,  he  let  out  the  stop; 

Needling  his  charges  with  all 
wild  and  eager  in  Dixieland 
widened  their  eyes  with  Ride,  Red, 
and  I  Want  to  Learn  to  Shimmy 
My  Sister  Kate.  Horses  who  had 
had  their  minds  on  anything  more  d 
than  their  next  meal  began  to  twitch 
tails.  Growing  more  stimulated,  the 
gan  to  think  darkly  of  certain  cavali 
who  were,  oddly  enough,  their  r 
Longing  for  the  days  when  they  had 
rugged  individuahsts,  loping  where 
whims  took  them,  they  were  soon  p; 
their  stalls,  neighing  for  action.  Comi 
come  all,  they  were  ready. 

Within  forty-eight  hours  Ding- 
knew  he  had  them.  No  longer  ecu 
mounts  take  their  jazz  or  leave  it  s 
The  Rebel  Yell  helped.  Never  havin 
any  cats  who  had  personally  hi 
Rebel  YeU  at  Gettysburg,  he  inveni 
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JCiLECTRONics  applied  to  Temperature  or  Industrial 
Control  is  a  Minneapolis-Honeywell  development. 
Based  on  peacetime  experience  in  these  two  impor- 
tant fields,  Minneapolis-Honeywell  engineers  have 
been  able,  at  the  call  of  our  armed  forces,  to  apply 
electronics  to  vital  combat  and  protective  devices 
now  in  active  use  on  our  fighting  fronts.  Labora- 
tory research  and  wartime  testing  definitely  point 
the   way   to    the   creation    of   revolutionary   M-H 


Electronic  Temperature  Controls,  which  promise, 
for  every  home-owner,  a  new  kind  of  effortless  com- 
fort; and  M-H /Brown  Electronic  Instruments  for 
Industry,  which  promise,  for  every  manufacturer, 
vastly  more  efficient  and  economical  production. 
M-H  Electrons,  your  silent  super-servants  are  coming! 
Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Co.,  1710  Fourth 
Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  In  Canada:  Toronto. 
In  Europe:  London,  England,  and  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
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New  lighters  are  scarce. 
Our  fighting  forces  ore 
getting  them.  So  malce 
yours  lost  by  using 
RONSON  'Flints',  Wicks 
and  RoNSONOL  (Fuel). 
Both  your  lighter  and 
pocketbookwill  benefit. 
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for  all  lighters  — ask  for 

PONSON 

LIGHTER    ACCESSORIES 

by  RONSON,  World's  Greotest  Lighter 


IMPORTANT — More  so  now  than  ever!  Keep  your 
lighter  'fighting-fit.'  If  your  RONSON  (pocket  or 
table  model)  needs  attention,  for  servicing  at 
minimum  cost,  send  it  to  RONSON,  Service  Dept., 
Nework,  N.  J. 

BUY  U.  S.  WAR  BONDS, 
WORLD'S   GREATEST  INVESTMENT! 
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of  his  own,  needling  around  until  he  set- 
tled on  a  shrill  E  above  C.  Hearing  that 
high  call  to  battle,  the  horses  went  out  of 
their  mind,  two  of  them  kicking  the  boards 
loose  in  trying  to  get  at  Nasty.  Now  he 
knew  what  sent  them,  Dmg-Dong  took 
them  on  a  night  ride  that  lasted  until  the 
sun  was  streaking  the  parade  grounds. 
Colonel  Morgan  was  taking  them  out  on 
a  rehearsal  that  day  and  Ding-Dong 
wanted  them  to  be  real  broncs. 

When  Colonel  Morgan  brought  the 
troop  in  from  the  field  that  afternoon 
Private  Williams  was  eagerly  waiting  at 
the  stables,  ready  for  his  promotion. 
Decked  in  his  parade  best,  trying  to  look 
like  a  Northwest  Mounted  policeman  un- 
der his  campaign  hat,  his  large  eyes  were 
glowing.  Now  he  had  found  his  mounts 
all  fired  up,  the  colonel  would  probably 
order  him  into  the  saddle  at  once,  even 
asking  him  to  bring  his  clarinet  along  on 
bivouacs. 

"Who's  been  doping  these  horses?"  the 
colonel  roared  in  a  voice  that  exploded 
like  a  trench  mortar.  His  frosty  blue  eyes 
bulging  from  his  weatherbeaten  face  like 
overripe  grapes,  he  grabbed  Ding-Dong. 
"Look  at  'em!"  he  stormed.  "Just  look  at 
"em!  They'd  make  a  jar-head  mule  look 
like  Man  o'  War!  Who's  running  this 
stable  anyhow?" 

While  the  sergeant  came  running  as  fast 
as  his  bowlegs  would  bring  him,  Ding- 
Dong,  bolted  to  the  floor  with  chagrin, 
stared  at  his  long-eared  hepcats.  Glazed 
eyes  met  his,  several  of  the  more  enthusias- 
tic jitterbugs  falling  asleep  then  and  there. 
Tails  dragging,  too  spent  to  even  flick  the 
flies  from  their  backs,  they  looked  hke 
remnants  from  a  milk  route. 

"Why,"  the  sergeant  stammered,  "I  don't 
know  what's  happened." 

"They're  just  knocked  out,"  Ding-Dong 
said  unhappily.  "Maybe  they  hadda  little 
too  much  jam  last  night." 

"Jam?"  roared  Old  Leather  Britches. 
"Who's  been  issuing  jam  to  these  horses?" 

"Well,"  Ding-Dong  said  bleakly,  "now 
you  mention  it,  it  was  me." 

Trying  his  best,  he  tried  to  explain  he 
had  only  been  making  with  his  clarinet 
after  taps.  "For  horses  they're  real  solid," 
he  said.  "They  like  their  jive.  Eight  bars 
of  the  Rebel  Yell,  they're  sent  but  good. 
You  see,  I  was  just  trying  to  get  them  off 
that  downbeat  so  they'd  go  like  crazy  over 
at  Frontier  Days.  Only  I  sorta  overdid 
things." 

Brought  up  in  the  best  Jeb  Stuart  tradi- 
tion. Old  Leather  Britches  came  apart  at 
the  seams.  "But  that's  not  Army!"  he 
croaked,  already  fearing  this  would  reach 
the  attention  of  the  Cavalry  Journal.  "Not 
at  all!"  For  all  the  campaign  ribbons  on 
his  chest  he  was  still  a  great  believer  in 
living  as  long  as  possible  and  he  was  edging 
toward  the  door.  Ruddy  with  anguish,  he 
gasped,  "Call  out  the  guard,  sergeant! 
This  man's  a  psycho!" 

WHEN  he  first  entered  the  post  hospi- 
tal Ding-Dong  was  quite  touched 
by  all  the  attention  he  received.  Not  un- 
til two  days  had  passed  in  which  people 
kept  peering  at  him  through  the  little 
square  in  the  door  did  he  begin  to  wonder 
if  this  was  strictly  union.  By  Saturday 
morning  when  a  nervous  young  medico 
kept  tapping  his  knees  and  asked  him  if  his 
mother  had  possibly  been  frightened  at 
the  way  he  grew  up,  Ding-Dong  was  be- 
coming a  bit  woFried.  If  he  hadn't  known 
better  he  wouldn't  have  answered  at  all. 

"You  leave  my  mother  outta  this,"  he 
said.  "When  I  lost  my  lip  she  was  the  only 
one  who  understood.  Everybody  else 
thought  I  was  washed  up." 

"When  you  lost  your  lip?"  repeated  the 
medico,  his  own  paling.  "I — I  see  you  got 
it  back  all  right." 

"Naturally,"  said  Ding-Dong,  wonder- 
ing if  this  doctor  was  real  bright.  "Hot 
men  are  always  losing  their  lips.  Twice 
I've  lost  mine  just  like  that!" 

"That's  very  interesting,  Ding-Dong," 
the  doctor  said  shakily.  "Very.  Well,  I'll 


look  in  again  Monday.  Don't  start  chew- 
ing your  mattress  now." 

When  he  left.  Dmg-Dong  sat  there  a 
long  time,  fretting  if  being  a  psyche  wasn't 
sort  of  a  first  cousin  to  a  reefer.  With  peo- 
ple treating  him  like  a  broken-down  oboe 
player  he  was  beginning  to  feel  like  one. 
Growing  more  and  more  nervous,  he 
paced  his  little  room.  Now  he  thought  of 
it,  it  looked  sort  of  like  a  cell.  His  despair 
mounted  when  peering  from  the  one  win- 
dow he  saw  Colonel  Morgan  leading 
Troop  3  into  Larabee  for  the  closing  day's 
ceremonies.  Like  all  Saturday  noons,  the 
fort  was  almost  deserted.  Drearily  realiz- 
ing all  the  ether  soldiers  would  be  out  at 
the  Fair  Grounds  watching  his  beloved 
horses,  Ding-Dong  sank  down  on  his  bunk. 

"Hey,  you,"  said  the  guard,  "you  got  a 
visitor." 

Looming  behind  him  was  Lady  Rose 
Marie,  big  as  life  and  looking  it. 

"What's  this  I  hear  about  you  being 
with  strait  jacket?"  she  demanded  through 
the  door.  "You're  not  letting  them  get 
away  with  that,  gate.  How  you  going  to 
get  me  into  the  Waacs  while  you're  cooped 
up  like  this?" 

WITH  her  big,  homely  face  staring  at 
him  through  the  little  square,  all  his 
misery  came  pouring  out.  Brokenly  he 
told  her  how  he  had  only  been  trying  to 
give  the  horses  a  little  oomph  and  then, 
when  they  got  overtrained,  the  colonel  had 
him  locked  up.  Nobody  would  believe  the 
horses  had  liked  their  jive.  Whenever  he 
brought  it  up  they  acted  like  he  wasn't 
real  bright. 

Lady  Rose  Marie's  brows  met  in  a  dark 
frown. 

"That's  the  Army,"  she  said  bitterly. 
"They  got  no  imagination.  When  they're 
not  wanting  a  lady  to  scratch  her  back, 
they're  locking  up  the  number-one  lico- 
rice stick.  How  you  going  to  prove  any- 
thing from  in  there?" 

"That's  it,"  he  said  miserably,  "if  they'd 
only  let  me  go  out  to  the  Fair  Grounds — " 
And  then,  lowering  his  voice,  "Where's 
the  guard?" 

"Him?"  Lady  Rose  Marie  brightened. 
"You're  right  en  the  beam,  Ding-Dong. 
What'll  you  bet  he  listens  to  reason?" 

Within  five  minutes  she  had  not  only 
turned  up  with  the  guard's  keys  but  had 
bustled  Ding-Dong  into  her  car.  While 
they  roared  over  the  dusty  read  between 
the  shaggy  buttes  Private  Williams  fell 
into  a  silence  only  short  of  a  coma.  Like 
it  or  not.  he  had  to  show  Old  Leather 
Britches  he  was  telling  the  truth.  Unless  he 
could  get  the  horses  to  prove  it  he  would 
be  spending  the  rest  of  the  war  cutting  out 
paper  dells  and  things.  Things. 

"Quit  frowning,"  she  said.  "You  wanta 
look  like  a  top  kick?" 

Not  a  store  was  open  in  Larabee.  Over 
at  the  Fair  Grounds,  clouds  of  dust  hid 
the  rodeo  riders  bulldogging  the  last  of  the 
Brahma  steers.  Watching  them  from  the 
wooden  stands  were  townspeople  and  sol- 
diers, brawny  ranchers  and  cattlemen,  all 
of  them  sweating  in  the  sun.  Dazzling 
in  his  dude-ranch  getup,  the  Frontier 
Days  master  of  ceremonies  was  bellowing 
at  the  crowd.  Competing  for  their  at- 
tention was  a  forty-piece  cowboy  band 
from  Cheyenne. 

"And  now,  folks,"  cried  the  announcer 
as  the  rodeo  riders,  having  triumphantly 
circled  the  arena,  galloped  through  a 
chute,  "we  have  the  cavalry  troop  from 
Fort  Bixel!  On  your  feet,  everybody!" 

With  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  the 
crowd's  dust-choked  voices  boomed  across 
the  arena  as  the  troop  came  loping  in  be- 
hind the  flag,  guidons  waving.  Led  by 
Colonel  Morgan  they  promptly  broke 
from  parade  formation.  Squadrons 
wheeled  and  turned,  cutting  the  sharp  pat- 
terns so  dear  to  the  cavalry.  The  audience. 
poUtely  resigned  to  being  bored  after  the 
breath-taking  feats  of  the  rodeo  brethren. 
.  settled  into  their  seats.  Only  the  plump 
drum  major  from  Cheyenne,  bulging  un- 
comfortably in  his  chaps,  had  his  back 
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h  rnetco  the  troops.   He  was  being  very 
\rt  \;h  his  musicians. 
'"W'C     up-     fellowth,"    he     pleaded, 
iigbthrough  the  Thtar-Thpangled  Ban- 
^roi'of  the  reedth  wath  faking  it.  Leth 
ijtpying  like  enemy  alienth." 
Hici'n  behind  the  bass-drum  section 
'/tjvail  Williams  winced.    Not  until  the 
1  aior  had  turned  his  vast  expanse  of 
^  cd  shirt  to  the  crowd  did  he  peek 
I  111   under  his  wide-brimmed  hat. 
1  his  heavy  vest,  already  itching  un- 
l|   vast,   curly    chaps,    Ding-Dong 
(HO  one  would  ever  learn  he  had 
n  .1  band  with  such  a  crummy  beat. 
hjJn't  had  any  choice.    It  was  the 
nd  around,  and  having  lured  the 
inet  off  the  stand  with  ten  dollars, 
just  made  it  onto  the  stand  as  the 
peared.  Now,  with  less  chance  of 
lOt  for  a  deserter,  he  gazed  bleakly 
onel    Morgan's    men    and    their 
less  horses. 
ling   through   intricate   cuts   and 
Id  Leather  Britches"  disposition 
|bad  as  Nasty's.  Magazine  camera- 
fched  on  the  roof,  had  long  since 
lighting  cigarettes.   Relapsed  into 
ional  silence,  the  crowds  watched 
ry  with  a  regrettable  lack  of  en- 
,    While  the   band   blasted   into 
be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town 
It,  Ding-Dong  knew  the  moment 
hand.    Edging  toward  the  micro- 
forgot  his  own  troubles  in  want- 
lake  that  crowd  sell  out. 

XING  across  the  arena  went  the 
si  Yell.  Held  high  and  piercing,  it 

lough  the  dust,  cleaving  the  silence 

■wild  shriek. 

le  with  the  break,  the  mounts  quiv- 

falked,  ears  pricking. 
ing  it  on  that  E  above  C,  Ding- 
eyes  grew  as  glazed  as  his  horses' 
was  away.    Grabbing  There'll  be 
Time  in  the  Old  Town  Tonight 

j  get-off.  he  broke  into  Copenhagen, 
le  band  still  in  there  trying  for  a  tie, 

ew  the  books  away.    Biting  into  it 
a  ride-out  chorus,  filled  with  wild 

|id  licks,  hardly  aware  that  the  great- 

ck  riding  since  Teddy  Roosevelt's 
Riders  had  broken  out  all  over  the 
Nasty,  giving  one  wild  leap,  took 

br  Britches  crashing  right  through 

[his  most  cherished  maneuvers,  scat- 
cavalrymen   throughout   the   Fair 

lids.    With   Ding-Dong's  battle  cry 

nes  as  wild  and  compelling  over  that 

phone,  the  other  mounts,  not  con- 
Nasty  a  single  buck,  took  things 

(leir  own  teeth.  Bucking,  leaping,  they 
to  unsaddle  their  riders  that  they 

I  be  alone  with  the  clarinet. 


Hardened  cameramen  almost  tumbled 
from  the  roof  in  their  furor  at  catching  a 
true  spectacle  of  the  Old  West.  Ding- 
Dong,  splitting  the  air  in  the  wildest  jam 
session  ever  heard  north  of  Denver,  wasn't 
aware  of  it.  The  plump  drum  major,  quite 
beside  himself,  had  seized  God  Bless 
America  and  found  not  even  that  was 
sacred.  Out  of  this  world,  his  guest  clari- 
net grabbed  that,  too,  working  in  twelve 
bars  of  Way  Down  Yonder  in  New  Or- 
leans. 

FIGHTING  their  mounts  all  over  the 
grounds,  the  cavalrymen  stayed  with 
them,  as  rodeo  riders,  perched  on  the 
fence,  sought  to  reach  the  safety  of  the 
stands.  From  sheer  necessity  the  yellow- 
legs,  anxious  to  avoid  a  medical  discharge, 
gave  a  performance  never  equaled  outside 
the  Pendleton  Roundup.  Colonel  Mor- 
gan, as  shattered  as  Nasty,  bent  to  his 
back,  furiously  challenging  the  sorrel's 
efforts  to  scrape  him  off  against  the  fence. 
Then,  as  suddenly  as  it  had  started,  the 
stampede  was  over,  Colonel  Morgan  tak- 
ing eight  bows  while  he  wondered  how  his 
arteries  had  ever  held  out. 

Lady  Rose  Marie,  taking  no  chances  on 
Ding-Dong  being  brought  down  by  the 
MPs,  had  seized  him  from  behind,  was 
already  streaking  him  back  to  Fort  Bixel, 
glassy-eyed  but  happy  at  an  afternoon's 
work  well  done. 

That  very  evening  Old  Leather  Britches, 
properly  offhand  at  the  information  that 
eleven  rodeo  riders  had  already  sought  to 
enlist  at  Bixel,  had  Private  Williams 
brought  to  his  quarters  under  heavy  guard. 
When  the  door  closed,  he  turned  on  him, 
his  eyes  blue  slits  in  an  icy  face. 

"Well,  Williams,"  he  barked,  "what  have 
you  to  say  for  yourself?" 

Harassed  as  he  was,  "Nothing,  sir," 
Ding-Dong  said  blankly.  "I  like  the  hos- 
pital real  well.  They  bring  me  my  meals 
and  everything." 

Filling  the  air  with  sulphur,  the  colonel 
informed  him  it  was  only  through  the 
Grace  of  God  and  awkwardness  he  wasn't 
court-martialing  him  then  and  there.  Only 
too  well  aware  that  the  case  of  the  clarinet 
and  the  jitterbug  horses  might  become  a 
caM.se  celebre.  he  coughed  then.  "While  it 
may  not  have  come  to  your  attention,"  he 
said,  "we  gave  Larabee  quite  an  exhibition 
this  afternoon.  Under  the  circumstances. 
I  am  even  going  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
a  hospital  guard  was  found  thrust  in  a 
laundry  hamper.  But,  dammit.  I  can't  let 
any  man  undermine  the  whole  cavalry! 
Monday  you  report  to  the  Air  Corps.  And 
see  to  it  you  take  that  infernal  clarinet 
with  you!" 

The  End 
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"Her  own  life  is  drab  and  uneventful,  so  we  let  her  share  ours 
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help  you  the  most-Enjoy  each  stick  longer 


Batteries  have  gone  to  war, 
In  the  air,  on  seas,  on  shore; 
You  can't  buy  them  as  before: 
When  it's  over  there'll  be  more 
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UNFAILING  SERVICE 
FOR  32  YEARS 


AND  GO  SMOOTHLY 


with  ENDERS  SPEED  SHAVER 

With  an  Enders  Speed  Shaver — 
you  don't  have  to  worry  about 
blade  scarcity.  \  on  can  buy  the 
new  EndersStropoutfitand  make 
every  double-thick  Enders  blaile 
do  tile  work  of  a  dozen  ordinary 
blades.  Here  is  your  chance  to 
really  save  steel  and  get  "new 
blade"  smoothness  every  shave. 
Get  an  Enders  Speed  Shaver  at 
your  drugstore. 

Send  $1  for  Enders  Special 
Stroppcr — can  be  used  oiilv  on 
Enders  Speed  Blades.  No  CO.  D.'s. 

ENDERS  i/Vi^  SHAVER 

DURHIM-ENDEIIS  RAZOR  CORP..  DEPT.  C,  MYSTIC.  CONN. 


When  you  are 
sizzlin*,  try  a 
bottle  of  Squirt . . ,  the  lively, 
bubbly  grapefruit  drink 
that  really  quenches  thirst. 
No  matter  how  hot  or  busy 
the  day. ..stop  for  Squirt 
and  start  fresh! 

BIGGEST  SELLING 

GRAPEFRUIT  DRINK 


■kTrade-Mitkof  ThcSgi 
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advertise  thee  what  this  people  shall  do..."! 

Numbers  24:14 


WHAT  made  millions  of  us  ransack  our  homes  and 
yards  and  collect  millions  of  pounds  of  aluminum 
and  iron  and  copper  for  the  government?  Of 
course  we  wanted  to  help  win  the  war.  But  what  stimulated 
us  on  a  particular  day  to  start  assembling  the  piles  of  old 
metal  that  became  mountains  of  salvage? 

What  induced  millions  of  us  to  buy  War  Bonds  on  a  particu- 
lar day?  Yes,  we  wanted  to  use  our  dollars  to  help  defeat  and 
destroy  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  Hirohito.  But  who  gave  us 
the  words  and  the  urge  to  write  our  names  down  on  pieces  of 
paper  at  a  set  time  and  place?  It  is  easy  to  delay  where  money 
is  concerned. 

The  answers  are  obvious  enough.  Advertising  was  the  tool 
our  government  used.  Advertising  is  the  tool  our  allies  and 
our  enemies  also  use.  In  London  and  in  Moscow,  as  well  as  in 
Washington,  in  the  dictator  countries  as  well  as  among  the 
democracies,  advertising  is  the  mechanism  through  which 
governments  seek  to  bring  about  unity  of  action. 

We  and  all  other  peoples  have  made  fresh  and  important 
discoveries  about  advertising  during  these  years  of  total  war. 
To  advertise  is  to  make  generally  known.  What  we  are  learn- 
ing is  how  various  things  are  made  generally  known  —  how 
actually  to  inform  people  so  that  they  will  act. 

The  discoveries  made  are  far-reaching  in  their  meaning  for 
us  now  and  in  the  long  future.  Much  has  already  been  learned. 
More  remains  to  be  discovered.  Already,  informed  statesmen 
recognize  in  advertising  one  of  the  great  forces  through  which 
millions  and  tens  of  millions  of  people  can  be  persuaded  to 
act  in  unity  for  a  common  end. 

For  essentially  advertising  is  the  art  of  persuasion.  Per- 
suasion is  the  oldest  and  still  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
weapons  of  statesmen.  When  Julius  Caesar  got  ambitious  he 
went  to  a  Greek  teacher  of  rhetoric  to  learn  ingratiating 
speech.  Mr.  Churchill,  best  of  the  moderns,  talks  in  the  same 
tradition. 

Advertising  has  not  always  kept  such  good  company.  When 
Barnum  was  creating  sacred  white  elephants  with  a  can  of 
paint,  advertising  had  some  of  the  character  of  a  trollop. 
There  are  still  people  in  Washington,  and  elsewhere,  who 
think  that  nothing,  including  advertising,  has  changed. 

In  Washington  they  are  the  people  who  think  that  adver- 
tising is  just  an  extra  and  wholly  unnecessary  expense  added 
to  the  cost  of  living.  What  they  have  never  learned  is  that  the 
high  American  standard  of  living  and,  in  truth,  the  mighty  in- 
dustrial machine  of  America,  is  today  the  hope  of  all  free 
people  as  a  direct  result  of  advertising. 

For  the  American  standard  of  living  is  founded  on  mass 
production.  Advertising  created  the  active  desires  that  made 
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possible  national  markets.  The  needs  of  national  markets] 
rise  to  the  vast  factories  that  have  become  our  help  anc 
refuge  in  this  terrific  struggle.  Without  advertising,  our] 
ductive. capacity  would  be  only  a  small  fraction  of  what 
today. 

Good  men  and  bad  men  have  advertised.  Sound  pre 
and  shoddy  products  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  ( 
people.  The  businesses  that  grew  great  through  adverti 
however,  produced  honest  commodities.  Anything  wil 
known  has  to  be  good  if  it  is  to  survive.  No  amount  of  acB^ 
tising  will  persuade  people  long  to  accept  a  poor  produ.j 
a  wrong  idea. 

Not  even  all  business  men  have  understood  the  meanini 
the  advertising  force  they  were  using.  Some  of  the  consi 
spokesmen  have  been  hostile  thinking  that  if  advertisings 
eliminated,  the  cost  of  a  toothbrush  or  a  motorcar  or  a  I 
insurance  policy  would  be  so  much  the  less.  There  was  ne^ 
more  mischievous  fallacy  since  Aesop  wrote  his  fables.  Ci 
advertising  and  you  have  severed  the  spinal  column  ofl 
national  markets  —  the  source  and  motive  force  of  Amerl 
productive  energies. 

Yes,  this  magazine  derives  its  revenues  largely  from  aC 
tising  and  so  we  are  an  interested  witness.  There's  no 
that.  An  interested  witness,  if  alert  can,  however,  give  a  H 
f  ul  record  and  an  honest  interpretation. 

Consider  the  facts  for  yourself.  Like  many  other  human  i 
vities,  advertising  has  developed  and  progressed,  remarks 
during  recent  years.  It  is  an  art,  not  a  science,  and  it  is 
based  on  some  very  imperfect  sciences.  In  its  present  usesl 
vertising  borrows  the  techniques  of  some  of  the  social  scieil 
—  psychology,  statistics  and  such.  These  are  not  perfect, 
are  the  graphic  arts  that  the  advertiser  also  uses. 

But  make  no  mistake,  advertising  has  arrived  in  this  ^1 
Our  government  faces  a  problem  —  inflation,  for  example! 
such  a  matter  the  interests  of  every  separate  group  are  in  cl 
flict  with  our  interest,  as  a  whole  people. 

How  are  we  going  to  behave  and  vote?  As  members  of  snl 
groups,  farmers,  unionists,  merchants,  manufacturers?  Oil 
citizens  of  a  great  nation,  intent  upon  the  common  good  ? 

Perhaps  the  only  force  that  can  lift  us  above  our  petty,  sel 
rate  interests  is  national  advertising.  It  has  the  power,  if  al 
thing  has,  to  persuade  us  to  work  together,  to  forget  our  cl 
flicting  interests  for  the  wartime,  and  to  strive  for  the  comnl 
safety  of  us  all. 

That's  a  job  for  any  man.  We  will  do  it  and,  in  large  p:| 
through  advertising.  We  are  learning  some  new  things  in  t\ 
war  and  one  of  them  is  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  nat^ 
of  advertising. 
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THE  LONG  ROAD  BACK 

Radioed  from  Moscow 
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You  may  not  see  them  for  weeks,  months,  years,  but 
when  the  emergency  arises  there  they  are  .  .  .  willing, 
solicitous,  trustworthy. 

Many  of  you  can  remember  your  old  family  doctor  and  his 
little  black  bag  with  Listerine  Antiseptic  tucked  in  the  corner. 
You  felt  better  the  minute  he  entered  the  house. 

You  can  remember,  too,  the  first  time  you  were  hurt  and 
facing'the  danger  of  infection — a  cut  finger,  a  skinned  toe, 
a  cold  coming  on — how  Mother  brought  Listerine  Antiseptic 
out  of  the  medicine  cabinet  to  help  you  through  your  trouble. 
You  felt  good  about  that,  too. 

Aside  from  keeping  abreast  of  the  advances  in  medicine 
and  bacteriology,  doctors  haven't  changed  greatly,  nor  has 
Listerine  Antiseptic.  In  any  home,  their  friendly  presence 
lends,  as  always,  a  feeling  of  protection  and  confidence. 

Make  a  friend  of  Listerine  Antiseptic.  It  is  a  trustworthy 
first-aid  in  countless  little  emergencies  when  your  doctor, 
deluged  with  really  serious  cases,  may  be  delayed  in  coming. 
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^/le  datn^  advire  U  aait^  y^jnie.  §ll)a*i 
LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC,  o^" 
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BECAUSE  OF  WARTIME  restrictions 
you  may  not  always  be  able  to  get 
Listerine  Antiseptic  in  your  favorite 
size.  Rest  assured,  however,  that  we 
will  make  every  effort  to  see  that  it  is 
always  available  in  some  size  at  your 
drug  counter. 
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ENGINEERS 

Are  Proud  Of 

Their  Part  In  The  Development 

Of  This  Mighty  Weapon 

The  entire  American  radio  industry  early  in 
1942  was  called  upon  to  quickly  assume  the 
job  of  turning  out  a  vastly  increased  quan- 
tity of  military  radio  communications  equip- 
ment. How  efficiently  this  order  was  carried 
out  can  best  be  attested  to  by  our  armed 
forces  . .  .  on  land,  on  sea  and  in  the  air. 
Without  question,  America  and  its  Allies 
have  the  best  communications  equipment  in 
the  world,  and  it  is  these  superior  "eyes  and 
ears"  of  modern  warfare  that  are  helping  to 
win  our  fight  for  Victory  and  a  lasting  Peace. 

How  Radar  Does  Its  Work 

"By  precise  use  of  radio  waves,  the  location 
of  enemy  ships  and  planes  are  plotted  swiftly 
an.d  exactly  as  they  sail  or  fly  beyond  reacK 
of  the  most  powerful  field  glass.  Mist  and 
cloud  .  . .  not  even  the  blackness  of  the  dark- 
est night  can  hide  the  enemy  from  the  elec- 
tronic tube  and  its  associated  equipment." 
(OWI  re/ease,  May  14,  1943.) 
Motorola  Engineers  are  famous  for  their 
pioneering  of  many  significant  electronic 
principles.  Specialists  in  the  field  of  Port- 
able and  Mobile  A-M  and  F-M  radio  equip- 
ment, they  will  be  as  ready  for  the  American 
public  on  V-Day  as  they  were  when  America 
called  them  into  national  service. 

Expect  Big  Things  from  Motorola— 
They're  in  the  Making! 

For  the  development  and  production  of  Radio  Com- 
munications Equipment  for  our  armed  forces,  the 
Motorola  organization  was  awarded  the  Army-Navy 
"E"  with  added  Star  for  continued  excellence  of  per- 
formance. Motorola  is  proud  of 
the  part  it  has  been  privileged  to 
play  in  the  speeding  of  Victory. 
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WAITER  DAVENPORT 

W.  B.  COURTNEY        European 

QUENTIN  REYNOLDS       Russia 

KYLE  CRICHTON 

HERBERT  ASBURY 

DENVER  LINDLEY 

ALLEN  MARPLE 

JAMES  N.  YOUNG 

CURNEY  WILLIAMS 

HENRY  L.  JACKSON 
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Politics 

CLARENCE  H.  ROY 

Articles 

War  Thealet 

AMY   PORTER 

Articles 

and  Far  East 

GEORGE  CREEL 

Washington 

Articles 

WILLIAM   HILLMAN 

Washington 

Articles 

FRANK  D.  MORRIS 

U.  S. 

Navy  in  Pacific 

Fiction 

FRANK  GERVASl     Middle  East  War  Theater 

Fiction 

JIM  MARSHALL 

West  Coast 

Fiction 

AIMEE   LARKIN 

Distaii 

Articles 

U.  L.  CALVOSA 

Photographs 

Wearables 

GEORGE  DE  ZAYAS 

Hollywood 

Art 

IFOR  THOMAS 
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ANY  WEEK 


WE  WISH  to  warn  you  that  you  may 
be  suilering  from  actinomycosis  and 
not  know  it.  So  why  not  write  today 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C,  who,  according  to 
Mr.  Frank  Kavanaugh  of  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  is  in  a  somewhat  bitter  pet 
because  he  had  a  vast  number  of  books 
on  The  Cure  and  Prevention  of  Actino- 
mycosis (Streptothrichosis)  or  New 
Treatise  on  Granulomatous  Botts  in 
Man  and  Beast,  and  no  takers.  Mr. 
Kavanaugh  has  written  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  urging  him  to 
adopt  the  OWFs  policy  of  advertising 
the  war  and  to  Sell  Actinomycosis  To 
the  People.  "Who  knows?"  demands 
Mr.  Kavanaugh.  "Washington  is  prob- 
ably rife  or  something  with  actinomy- 
cosis which,  as  everybody  knows,  is 
picked  up  from  streptothrix  parasites. 
If  you  have  a  mess  of  granulomatous 
botts  it's  ten  to  one  it's  actinomycosis. 
Your  Superintendent  of  Documents  is 
eager  to  help  you  shake  them  off  in 
spite  of  the  paper  shortage.  Go  on.  Be 
a  good  guy  and  send  for  your  copy." 
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A  WOMAN  we  know  has  a  colored 
maid  and  between  them  there  is  a  bond, 
since  both  have  sons  in  the  Army. 
"What  branch  of  the  service  is  your 
son  in,  Emma?"  asked  the  employer. 
Emma  seemed  a  trifle  vague.  "Whut 
you  mean  branch,  ma'am?"  Her  mis- 
tress explained:  "Is  he  in  the  mfantry, 
the  artillery,  the  engineers,  the  cavalry 
or  what?"  Emma  brightened.  "No, 
ma'am,  Sidney  ain't  in  nothin'  like  that. 
He's  in  the  corporals." 

WE'VE  received  several  protests  from 
customers  who  insist  that  this  and  other 
magazines  are  saying  that  some  of  the 
men  in  our  Armed  Forces  drink,  use 
profane  language  and  even  gamble. 
And  certain  subversive  publications 
have  hinted  that  the  lads  get  women 
on  their  minds.  We  are  guiltless.  We 
know  from  experience  that  soldiers, 
sailors  and  Marines  never  swear,  drink, 
game  or  have  truck  with  women. 
Moreover,  we  civilians  can't  be  too 
careful  of  the  example  we  set  to  our 
fighting  men.  We  are  now  on  the  trail 
of  a  rumor  that  a  Georgia  town  is  about 
to  pass  an  ordinance  requiring  all  ci- 


vilians when  taking  a  drink  indoors  to 
draw  the  shades  lest  passing  service 
men  see,  and  be  tempted.  Tempted  to 
bust  in  perhaps. 


BUT  Miss  Daisy  Haig  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  informs  us  that  some  per- 
fectly horrible  language  was  used  not 
long  ago  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  Jap  prisoners.  And  by  civilians,  too. 
Moreover,  there  were  American  soldier 
guards  present.  Until  the  bus  in  which 
Miss  Haig  was  riding  reached  Man- 
zanar,  California,  it  was  filled  with  ci- 
vilians. At  Manzanar  there  is  a  large 
Jap  concentration  camp.  An  Army 
captain  boarded  the  bus  there,  told  all 
the  passengers  that  they  would  have  to 
give  up  their  seats  to  Jap  prisoners  who 
were  being  transferred.  And  he  made 
them  do  it,  too.  The  Japs  got  on,  grin- 
ning. Some  of  the  civilian  passengers 
got  off,  swearing  dreadfully.  But  some 
stayed  on,  standing  and  saying  things 
that  must  have  shocked  the  Japs,  to  say 
nothing  of  corrupting  the  Army  guards, 
including  the  captain.  What  would 
those  civilians  think  if  this  were  to  get 
back  to  Japan,  and  Jap  soldiers  began 
swearing  in  front  of  American  pris- 
oners? But  those  Californians  are  prob- 
ably ashamed  of  themselves  by  now. 

ANOTHER  military  note  comes  from 
a  Chattanooga  gentleman  who,  in  his 
haste,  failed  to  mention  his  name.  A 
country  boy,  he  reports,  from  the  Deep 
South  was  doing  sentry  duty  at  Fort 
McCIellan.  It  was  along  toward  mid- 
night and  the  country  boy  from  the 
Deep  South  was  getting  a  bit  nervous, 
not  being  used  to  being  out  so  late  at 
night.  It  is  the  habit  of  officers  to  try 
to  surprise  sentries  by  creeping  up  on 
their  posts  and  making  strange  noises. 
This  happened  to  the  country  boy  from 
the  Deep  South.  He  not  only  heard  the 
strange  noise  but  saw  the  noisemaker, 
who  was  hiding  behind  a  bush.  Whereat 
he  laid  down  his  rifle  and  yelled:  "Who 
is  there?  Answer  quick  before  I  come 
around  that  there  bush  and  punch  hell 
outa  you."  If  we  had  this  contributor's 
name  we'd  write  to  tell  him  the  story 
has  the  odor  of  World  War  I  corn.  But 
it's  just  as  well.  He'd  only  write  back 
saying,  "So  what?"  ...  W.  D. 
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SHORT  STORIES 
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Froze  in  August.  The  Widow 
kins  solved  her  manpower  prd 
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MARY  FREELS  ROSBOROUGH 
Straight  from  the  Heart.  A  girl  r| 
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The    Long    Road    Back.    Marvel 
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Some  heartening  facts  for  those  who  worry  about  Cancer 


ILL  OVER  the  country,  medical  science  is 
raging  an  intensive  battle  against  cancer. 

What  progress  is  being  made?  Are  more 
lives  now  being  saved? 

The  answer  is  "Yes!"  The  proof  is  to  be 
found  in  the  growing  thousands  of  patients 
Iwho  have  been  cured  of  cancer  and  who  lit- 
lerally  have  new  leases  on  life. 

Although  it  is  now  generally  recognized  that 
Icancer  is  curable,  medical  men  would  like  to 
|impress  the  public  with  one  important  point: 

The  chances  of  cure  depend  directly 
upon  hoiv  early  the  disease  is  recognized 
and  treatment  begun.  Cancer,  in  the  be- 
ginning, is  a  local  disease,  confined  to  a 
small  area.  If  not  treated,  it  spreads  until 
cure  is  very  difficult,  often  impossible. 

Doctors  know  that  people  sometimes  delay 
[examination  of  a  suspicious  symptom  through 
la  tendency  to  "wait  and  see."  If  you  are  one 
I  of  these,  or  if  there  is  such  a  person  among 
lyour  family  or  friends,  your  own  peace  of  mind 
I  calls  for  an  immediate  examination.  Encour- 
agingly enough,  authorities  tell  us  that  only  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  of  such  symp- 
toms prove  to  be  cancers  upon  examination. 
[This  is  borne  out  by  the  following  report  of 
j  a  leadirig  cancer  clinic  . . . 


Of  several  hundred  women  uho  applied 
for  examination  because  they  had  suspi- 
cious symptoms  and  suspected  cancer, 
only  ll'/j%,  or  slightly  more  than  one  in 
ten  actually  had  the  disease.  Imagine  the 
relief  of  the  other  88'/i%  who  learned 
that  they  did  not  have  cancer ! 

Thus,  the  symptoms  which  rightly  cause 
people  to  think  that  they  may  have  cancer  do 
not  always  mean  that  cancer  is  present.  How- 
ever, they  usually  do  indicate  that  something 
is  wrong  which  needs  medical  attention.  The 
difference  can  be  determined  only  by  a  care- 
ful examination.  It  is  always  best  to  play  safe. 
The  presence  of  any  of  the  following  symp- 
toms warrants  an  imrnediate  visit  to  the 
doctor ... 

1.  Any  unusual  lump  or  thickening,  es- 
pecially in  the  breast. 

2.  Any  irregular  or  unexplained  bleed- 
ing. 

3.  Any  sore  that  does  not  heal,  particu- 
larly about  the  mouth,  tongue,  or  lips. 

4.  Persistent  indigestion,  often  accom- 
panied by  loss  of  weight. 

5.  Noticeable  changes  in  the  form,  size, 
or  color  of  a  mole  or  wart. 

6.  Any  persistent  change  from  the  normal 
action  of  elimination. 


The  tremendous  strides  which  medical  sci- 
ence has  made  in  treating  cancer  will  become 
even  greater  as  each  of  us  fights  cancer  ivith 
knmvledge.  Metropolitan  will  send  you  upon 
request  a  free  booklet,  "A  Message  of  Hope 
about  Cancer." 
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FLORSHV: 


THE    SOUNDEST    SOLUTION    TO    RATIONED    QUANTITY 


AMERICA  WILL  MARCH  TO  VICTORY 

i.  ON  THE  LEATHER  YOU  SAVE 


Don't  buy  shoes  unless  you  really  need  them, 
there  will  be  enough  to  go  around  .  .  .  but 
if  you  Must  buy  Shoes — Buy  Good  Shoes. 
Quantity  only  is  rationed — Not  Florsheim  Quality. 

Illusfrated  left  to   right:   The  Exmore,   The  Milburn,    The    Westfield 


Florshei 


THB  nOKSHEIM  SHOE  COMPANY  •  CHICAGO  •  MAKERS  OF  FINE  SHOES  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
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KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  WORI 

By  Freling  Foster 


For  every  1,000  pounds  on  the  hoof, 
sheen  and  lambs  produce  470  pounds 
of  uslble  meat,  beef  cattle  540  pounds, 
veal  calves  570  pounds  and  hogs  750 
pounds. 

Although  capital  punishment  was 
still  imposed  in  prewar  Belgium, 
death  sentences  were  commuted  auto- 
matically to  imprisonment  for  life 
since  an  execution  in  1863  at  which 
the  bungled  work  of  the  guillotiner 
caused  a  witness  to  go  insane. — By 
Ensign  William  Mittendorff,  Ocra- 
coke,  N.  C. 

A  remarkable  "single-sex"  family, 
which  produced  35  sons  and  no 
daughters  in  four  consecutive  genera- 
tions, was  discovered  a  short  time  ago 
in  California.  The  head  of  the  family, 
an  only  child,  had  three  small  boys; 
his  grandfather,  12  sons;  and  his 
great-grandfather,  19  sons. 

Besides  being  a  fortress,  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar  is  also  a  Crown  Colony 
that,  with  barely  18,000  civilians,  is 
not  only  able  to  pay  its  governor 
$30,000  a  year,  but  also  to  finance  it- 
self in  every  other  way,  the  major 
part  of  its  revenue  being  duties  on 
liquor  and  tobacco. 

Water  is  not  found  in  the  lungs  of 
many  persons  who  have  drowned.  A 
number  of  these  victims,  when  sink- 
ing the  first  time,  suddenly  develop  a 
spasm  of  the  larynx  which  tightly 
closes  the  throat  and  causes  suffoca- 
tion through  the  absence  of  air  rather 
than  the  presence  of  water. — By  T.  T. 
Taylor,  Terrell,  Texas. 

The  bargain  basement  of  a  large 
Boston  department  store  regularly  re- 
duces the  price  of  every  piece  of  mer- 
chandise one  fourth  after  it  has  been 
on  sale  for  two  weeks,  one  half  after 
three  weeks,  three  fourths  after  four 
weeks  and  then  gives  the  article  to 
charity  if  it  is  still  unsold  at  the  end 
of  five  weeks. 

A  new  study  of  the  consumption  of 
dentifrices  discloses  that  74  out  of  ev- 
ery 1,000  Americans  never  use  any 
kind,  not  even  salt  or  soda.  .  .  .  Owing 
to  its  greater  weight  a  wedding  ring 
for  a  man  generally  costs  from  50 
to  75  per  cent  more  than  the  match- 
ing ring  for  the  bride. 


A  remarkable  new  machine, 
feet  long  and  costing  S800,000,  is  f 
in  the  production  of  airplane  ens 
in  a  plant  in  South  Bend,  Ind^ 
With  162  tools,  it  cuts  and  finishe 
cylinder  heads  simultaneously  inl 
hours,  or  151  times  as  fast  as  the| 
mer  method. 

During  the  nine  years  of  its  e?t 
ence,  the  Federal  Communicatn 
Commission  has  revoked  the  lice  e 
of  only  two  standard  broadcast 
stations  and  refused  to  renew  th^  ., 
only  15  others  out  of  more  than  9J 
applications. 

Everyone  in  Capetown,  Unio 
South  Africa,  stops  his  work  dail 
12    noon   to    observe   a   two-mii 
period  of  silence,  the  men  with  b;d 
heads,  to  honor  their  dead  war  her  ■ 
The  period  begins  with  a  gun  sit  i. 
and  ends  with  the  bugle  call,  "  le 
Last  Post,"  the  country's  equiva. 
to  taps. 

The  2,516  miles  of  track  abando 
by  our  railroads  in  1942  include, 
stretch  running  through  Promont 
Point,  Utah,  the  historic  spot  wh 
the  tracks  of  the  Union  Pacific  fr 
the  East  and  those  of  the  Central 
cific  from  the  West  were  joined 
May  10,  1869,  completing  Amerk 
first  transcontinental  railroad. 

Since  1917,  Russia  has  pub  lis! 
15,000,000  copies  of  books  by  Ami 
can  writers,  over  6,500,000  hav 
been  the  works  of  Jack  London  a 
2,000,000  those  of  Mark  Twain.— 
Mary  Louise  Sayre,  New  York  Ci 

The  Allied  and  Axis  air  forces  i 
today  about  400  types  of  war  plan 
.  .  .  Hitler  is  pronounced  "Gitler" 
the  Russians  because  their  langua 
has  no  H  sound.  ...  At  least  1 
brands  of  leg  make-up  lotions  a 
creams  are  now  on  the  market  a 
their  1943  sales  are  likely  to  rea 
50,000,000  bottles  and  jars.  .  .  .  T 
sea  lanes  traveled  regularly  today 
Allied  convoys  have  a  total  length 
80,000  miles. 

Five  dollars  will  be  paid  for  each  interestl 
or  unusual  fact  accepted  for  this  colon 
Contributions  must  be  accompanied  by  sal 
factory  proof.  Address  Keep  Up  with  t 
World,  Collier's,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  Yo 
<17),  N.  Y.  This  column  is  copyrighted 
Collier's,  The  National  Weekly.  None  of  I 
items  may  be  reproduced  without  express  pi 
mission  of  the  publisher 


BOB  JONES  is  a  "trouble-shooter"  for  an  aircraft 
manufacturer,  an  expert  at  breaking  bottlenecks. 
One  turned  up  on  a  midwest  assembly  line  last 
night,  so  Bob  put  his  tool  kit  and  himself  on  the 
first  outbound  Airliner.  Hell  be  at  work  on  the  job 
in  a  few  hours  and  the  lillie  will  start  rolling  again. 


IIAINE  MERRIll,  movie  star,  sold  a  million  in 
far  Bonds  at  a  rally  in  Boston  last  night.  Tonight 
will  try  to  beat  that  record  in  New  Orleans, 
this  tour,  Miss  Merrill  is  traveling  by  scheduled 
liner  to  every  important  U.  S.  city,  gaining 
:ious  days  and  weeks  for  her  important  work. 


SEAMAN  ED  GORDON'S  orders  read:  "Report  San 
Diego  Naval  Base  Saturday.  "  That  means  tomor- 
row. But  the  Airlines  will  get  him  there  with  time 
to  spare — and  would,  had  he  been  ordered  to  any 
base  in  the  U.  S.,  for  the  Airlines  serve  every  im- 
portant U.  S.  city  and  over  60  foreign  countries. 


When  you  travel  by  Air  moke  reservations  early;  please  cancel  early  if  plans  change. 
When  you  use  Air  Express  speed  delivery  by  dispatching  shipments  as  soon  as  they're  ready. 
Air  Transport  Association,  1515  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HELP  YOUR  OWN,  OR  YOUR  NEIGHBOR  S  BOY 


BUY  BONDS! 


THE  AIRLINES  OF  THE    UNITED  STATES 

.AIR   TRANSPORT    GETS   THERE    FIRST. ..  PASSENGERS. .  .MAIL. .  .AIR   EXPRESS 
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I  Can  your  scalp  pass  the 

FINGERNAIL  TEST? 


^^ 


/SCtATCH  TOUl  HIAO  and  see  for  your- 
»  self.  If  dryness  or  loose  ugly  dandruff 
is  spoiling  the  looks  of  your  hair,  you 
need  the  new  Wildroot  Cream-Oil  Form- 
ula today.  Safe  3-action  grooms,  relieves 
dryness,  removes  loose  dandruff! 


2  TOUR  HAIR  CAN  LOOK  IIKE  THIS  with 
•  Wildroot  Cream-Oil  Formula.  Gives 
you  well  groomed  hair  without  that 
slicked  down  look.  Contains  no  alcohol. 
Made  with  soothing  Lanolin*.  Get  a 
bottle  today.  Two  sizes,  60<  and  $1.00. 


7^  ittodcuf , 
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CREAM-OIL 

NON-ALCOHOLIC  FORMULA 


GROOMS  THE  HAIR  . .  .  RELIEVES  DRYNESS  . . .  REMOVES  LOOSE  DANDRUFF 


Don't  worry  if  you  find  loiose  ugly  dandruff 
under  your  nails  when  you  try  the  Finger- 
nail Test!  New  Wildroot  Cream-Oil  made 
with  Lanolin*  removes  loose  dandruff 
and  relieves  dryness.  Keeps  your  hair  well 
groomed  all  day  without  that  greasy  look ! 

Get  a  bottle  of  Wildroot  Cream-Oil  today! 
Discover  why  76  out  of  every  100  users,  on 
a  recent  nationwide  test,  prefer  it  to  hair 
preparations  they  had  been  using!  Mild, 
pleasant  odor.  Equally  good  for  women 
and  children !  Grooms  and  relieves  dryness. 

•REFINED  LANOLIN  is  an  imporunt  soothing 
ingredient  that  closely  resembles  the  natural  oil  of 
the  skin.  Wildroot  Cream-Oil  is  scientifically  hom- 
ogenized for  uniformity!  Get  a  bottle  today.  Two  sizes. 
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Ju9t  pour  a  few  drops  into 
the  palm  of  your  hand.  Rub 
hande  together  and  apply 
to  your  hair. 


Massage  briskly.  Dampen 
hair  with  water  if  desired. 
Then  comb  or  brush  in 
usual  u/ay. 
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BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


Although  primarily  a  fighter,  the  P-38  Lightning  can  handle 
almost  any  job  from  low-level  bombing  to  spanning  the  ocexm 


THE  kid's  name  is  John  V.  Bendoritis, 
and  his  home  is  in  Eagle  River, 
Wisconsin.  On  April  28th,  precisely 
at  8:45  in  the  morning,  he  wheeled  a  four- 
motored  Liberator  bomber  into  the  wind 
on  a  certain  desert  landing  field  bordering 
the  Mediterranean  and  took  oflf  in  a  cloud 
of  red  dust  for  Naples.  He  had  just  barely 
come  over,  and  it  was  his  seventh  mission. 

In  the  big  ship  with  him  were  nine  other 
men.  Three  of  the  ten  are  now  living  and 
all  tell  the  same  story.  The  other  two  sur- 
vivors are  a  waist  gunner  named  Joseph 
E.  Tamuleircz  of  Millis,  Massachusetts, 
and  the  copilot.  Lieutenant  E.  E.  Reyn- 
olds of  Amarillo,  Texas. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  with  a  few  cumulus 
clouds  over  the  blue  sea,  and  Lieutenant 
Bendoritis  and  his  men  felt  pretty  good. 
They  had  a  load  of  500-pound  demoU- 
tion  bombs  in  their  bays,  which  they 
hoped  shortly  to  dump  on  the  Vittorio 
Emanuele  mole  and  adjoining  quays. 

They  circled  around  over  the  field  for 
about  half  an  hour,  picking  up  the  rest 
of  the  formation,  and  then  headed  out  to 
sea.  This  was  about  9:15  a.  M.  At  about 
9:50 — Lieutenant  Bendoritis  remembers 
because  he  was  checking  his  instruments — 
they  went  down  to  about  thirty  feet  above 
the  water  to  get  a  true  reading  on  the  al- 
timeter at  sea  level  before  starting  the 
usual  long  climb  into  the   stratosphere. 

LIEUTENANT  BENDORITIS  had  one 
u  hand  on  his  wheel  and  the  other  on 
his  altimeter  adjustment  knob — a  little 
gadget  like  the  one  with  which  you  set 
your  speedometer. 

He  says  the  next  thing  he  remembers  is 
the  wheel  starting  to  move  in  and  out  of 
its  own  accord,  as  if  somebody  or  some- 
thing had  taken  over  the  controls  without 
his  knowing  about  it.  He  glanced  across 
the  cockpit  at  Reynolds  but  the  copilot's 
hands  were  folded  in  his  lap.  Bendoritis 
still  wasn't  very  worried  and  he  reached 
for  the  wheel  with  both  hands. 

"I  don't  know  whether  I  ever  got  that 
other  hand  on  the  wheel  or  not,"  he  said, 
"because  just  then  we  hit  the  water,  and 
the  whole  front  of  the  plane  broke  oflf." 

The  next  thing  Bendoritis  remembers  is 
a  big  wave  of  green  sea  water  which 
washed  him  out  of  the  cockpit  and  into 
the  Mediterranean  as  the  plane  sank. 

"I  saw  Reynolds  swimming  around  near 
me.  He  seemed  to  be  having  trouble  get- 
ting his  life  vest  down  from  around  his 
neck,  so  I  started  over  to  help.  Then  I  felt 
a  pain  in  my  left  leg  and  figured  I  must 


have  sprained  it,  or  something.   I 
over  on  my  back  to  take  a  look,  and  i 
sea  was  all  red  behind  me." 

One  more  look  was  all  that  was  ne 
sary.  He  didn't  have  the  leg. 

Fhers  in  the  American  Air  Forces  hav 
a  saying  which  they  reserve  for  times ' 
they  are  quite  sure  they  are  going  to  dij 
and   on   that  day  Lieutenant   Bendor 
said  it  twice.   He  said  it  to  himself  on 
when  the  plane  first  hit  the  water, 
again  when  he  saw  the  red-tinged  sea. 

The  phrase  is,  "This  is  it." 

HAVING  made  up  his  mind  that 
indeed  was  "it,"  the  heutenant  a; 
Reynolds — quite  calmly  under  the  circmr 
stances — if  he  had  his  .45  along.   "I  knC| 
I  was  bleeding  to  death,"  he  pointed  ou 
"and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  lot 
that  way.    I  was  already  feeling  a  lit 
weak  and  I  don't  remember  what  Reynol 
said   about   the   gun,   because   just 
something  bumped  into  my  arm.  It  was 
hunk  of  board  with  a  package  tied  to  it! 

There  then  took  place,  some  fifty  mik 
out  in  the  tossing  water  of  the  oldest 
known   to  man,   one  of  those  miraci 
which  never  cease  to  make  men  wood 

The  hunk  of  board  nudged  the 
tenant  under  the  arm  and  bumped  ag; 
his  chest.  It  was  too  small  to  serve 
support,  so  he  pushed  it  away.  It  nud| 
again.  This  time  he  looked  down  to 
the  lettering  on  the  httle  pouch.  It 
"U.S.A.    MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT. 

Lieutenant  Bendoritis  says  he  was 
little  too  far  gone  to  be  surprised.  H 
reached  into  the  pouch  and  drew  fort 
a  modern,  foolproof.  Army  tourniquej 
which,  with  the  help  of  Reynolds  an 
Tamuleircz,  he  applied  to  what  was  left  o' 
his  leg,  thus  saving  his  life. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  quite  a  commo 
one  off  the  coast  of  Africa  these  daysj 
The  three  men  found  a  fife  raft  fioatin 
near  the  wreckage  of  their  plane  an> 
climbed  aboard.  At  four  o'clock  the 
were  picked  up  by  a  British  navy  patrcl 
boat,  and  Lieutenant  Bendoritis  and  hi 
crew  were  back  in  an  American  Fielij 
hospital  in  Libya  some  hours  later. 

He's  not  only  going  to  get  well,  but  tb 
surgeon  says,  with  the  amputation  te: 
inches  below  the  knee,  he  can  have  thing] 
fixed  up  so  he'll  be  able  to  dance. 

Lieutenant  Bendoritis  has  other  ambi 
tions.  He  wants  to  fly  a  Liberator  ove 
Naples  again,  but  it's  doubtful  if  they  wi) 
let  him  do  that.  They  don't  want  to  straii 
his  luck,  if  it  was  luck. 
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The  tail  assembly  of  a  long-range  Bomber  looks  big 
enough  to  fly  to  Tokyo  by  itself. 

These  tail  control  surfaces — rudder  and  elevator — 
are  cotton  fabric,  stretched  over  a  metal  frame.  The 
part  out  there  in  the  screaming  wind — the  part  that 
"gets  her  nose  up"  or  "sets  her  down"  in  a  safe  land- 
ing— has  too  tough  a  job  for  metal.  Metal  "flutters" 
on  this  job — may  deteriorate  through  "fatigue." 

IT'S  COTTON— with  a  college  education.  At  the 

"University  of  Petroleum,"  Shell's  research  labora- 
tories, they  found  how  to  get  methyl  ethyl  ketone 
from  a  petroleum  gas.  Its  high  solvent  power  has  a 
vita)  function  in  an  airplane  "dope"  which  tautens 
the  fabric  .  .  .  seals  it  against  weather  .  .  .  adds  to  its 
fire-resistance  .  .  .  smooths  its  "skin." 

When  it  gets  its  final  coat  of  camouflage  paint,  you 
don't  know  it's  old  "King  Cotton" — it  looks  just 
like  the  metal  surfaces  of  the  plane  .  .  . 

Practically  every  achievement  of  Shell  Research  now 
has  a  war  application.  That's  the  way  we  want  it.  But 
these  achievements  are  not  of  the  kind  that  will  be 
demobilized  with  peace.  The  plane  in  which  you  will 
some  day  fly  away  on  a  peacetime  family  vacation 
will  probably  be  molded  plywood — made  stronger 
than  steel  by  resins  derived  from  petroleum. 

Throughout  your  everyday  life,  you  will  enjoy 
seemingly  "impossible"  conveniences  and  advantages 
— growing  from  research  which  never  pauses. 


SHELL  RESEARCH- 

SWORD  OF  TODAY 
PLOWSHARE  OF  TOMORROW 
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_2„A)I0ED      FROM      CHUNGKING 


C  ang  Kai-shek  has  a  son  who  is 
cp  :e  a  person  in  his  own  right. 
Nned  Chiang  Ching-kuo,  he  is 
bi  ding  a  model  state  to  serve 
^n  example  for  New  China 


IkECENTLY  the  wives  of  some 
wealthy  merchants  and  bankers  of 
C  New  kannan  in  South  China, 
ca  ht  playing  mah-jongg,  were  brought 
here  Commissioner  Chiang  Ching-kuo. 
)on"t  you  know  gambling  is  forbid- 
de  in  New  Kannan?"  said  Chiang, 
fes,  but — "  the  women  stuttered. 
There  can  be  no  'buts'  about  the  law," 
Cling  interrupted.  "The  law  explicitly 
a  'No  gambling,'  and  you  know  very 
W(  the  penalty  for  violation." 

'hereupon,  Chiang  pronounced  pun- 
illient:  Wearing  paper  dunce  hats 
ID  ribed  "Gambler,"  the  women  were  pa- 
rs :d  through  the  streets  and  forced  to 
lu:l  for  three  hours  in  front  of  a  monu- 
rnit  to  fallen  soldiers  in  a  city  park  amid 
til  humiliating  comments  of  their  fellow 
(j:ens;  then  they  were  sentenced  to  six 
iBiths  at  hard  labor,  cracking  stones  for 
(Kstruction  of  the  city's  new  streets. 

trong  stuff  perhaps,  but  only  by  such 
A;rmined  measures  was  it  possible  to 
trisform  into  a  model  of  enlightened 
9  ernment  a  district  which  four  years 
I?  possessed  all  the  wickedest  vices  of 
China — a  district  of  opium-sodden, 
b  dit-ridden  towns  and  villages  reeking 
*i  filth  where  gambling  and  prostitution 
flirished,  and  the  corrupt  gentry  ruled 
i  uthless  feudal  barons. 

ucked  away  in  a  corner  of  South  China 

•hin  a  few  minutes'  flight  from  Jap  air 

bes,  New  Kannan  is  bigger  than  Massa- 

Cisetts,  with  a  population  of  nearly  two 

B  lions.  Its  administrator,  Chiang  Ching- 

k),  is  the  32-year-old  son  of  Generalis- 

iio  Chiang  Kai-shek.    But  don't  think 

^w  Kannan  is  a  soft  job  that  his  son 

ds  by  grace  of  parental  influence.   New 

nnan  is  exclusively  young  Chiang's — 

ated  by  efforts  marked  by  ability  and 

ried  forward  by  a  personality  worthy 

his  father. 

Returning  to  China   shortly  after  the 

break  of  Sino-Japanese  hostilities,  after 

Ive   years   in    Russia,   young   Chiang 

d  a  stern  father. 

!'I  have  ideas — progressive  ideas — and 

ant  an  opportunity  to  prove  them," 

iang  Ching-kuo  said,  and,  after   mo- 

ntary  hesitation,  added,  "And  I'd  like 

try  them  out  under  the  worst  possible 

'nditions." 

The  Generalissimo  gave  him  his  chance. 
'•  sent  him  to  New  Kannan  in  southern 
angsi  Province,  where  "the  worst  pos- 
'le  conditions"  existed. 
When  young  Chiang  arrived  and  took 
'  er  the  administration  of  the  eleven  coun- 
s  in  his  district,  he  discovered  he'd  taken 


on  more  than  he  bargained  for.  The  arro- 
gant landed  gentry  regarded  him  suspi- 
ciously with  ill-concealed  contempt.  The 
merchants  of  vice  ignored  him  and  con- 
tmued  to  operate  gambling  houses  and 
opium  dens,  confident  of  the  protection  of 
corrupt  officials.  Highwaymen  battened 
on  the  countryside;  bloody  clan  feuds  took 
their  regular  toll  of  life  while  the  common 
people,  long  resigned  to  abuse,  were  indif- 
ferent. 

Young  Chiang  said  little  but  quietly 
took  stock.  Systematically  he  visited  every 
corner  of  his  domain,  stopping  to  talk  with 
officials,  peasants,  merchants  and  artisans, 
listening  to  complaints  and  suggestions. 
Always  he  walked — sometimes  as  much  as 
fifty  miles  a  day.  Every  village,  he  ob- 
served, had  built  a  fortress  tower  of  heavy 
stone  for  protection  from  bandits.  Half- 
hearted military  expeditions  against  the 
bandits  had  failed  to  discourage  banditry. 

Young  Chiang  made  his  decision.  Re- 
spect for  law  and  order  must  be  re-estab- 
lished before  he  could  hope  for  anything 
constructive.  He  selected  the  biggest  of 
the  bandit  gangs  and  set  out  with  only  a 
single  servant.  Proceeding  up  a  rocky 
defile,  he  was  suddenly  challenged  by  a 
sentry  who  searched  him  and  brought  him 
before  the  chieftain.  The  bandit  leader, 
Wang,  expressed  amazement  at  Chiang's 
temerity  in  coming  unarmed. 

Young  Chiang  smiled  and  said,  "But 
I've  brought  a  couple  of  bottles  of  excel- 
lent wine,  over  which  let  us  have  a  little 
talk." 

With  innate  Chinese  courtesy.  Bandit 
Wang  invited  him  in. 

"Of  course  I  was  somewhat  excited  and 
worried,  too."  young  Chiang  admitted  to 
me.  "But  I  knew  bigger  issues  were  at 
(Continued  on  page  6\) 


Chiang  greets  his  Russian  wife  and 
son,  Allan,  upon  arrival  at  Kweilin. 
Their  five-year-old  daughter  stayed 
at  home.  They  seldom  speak  English, 
use  Russian  for  familv  conversation 


Young  Chiang  enforces  hard  justice  in  New  Kannan.  When  an  expectant  mother 
pleaded  that  she  could  not  pay  her  jailed  husband's  debts,  he  said  the  state 
wouldn't  either,  tlien  gave  her  free  prenatal  care.  He  dispensed  dunce  caps 
to  women  caught  gambling  and  sentenced  them  to  six  months'  hard  labor 
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SHORE-TO-SHORE 
INVADERS 


BY  6URNEY  WILLIAMS 
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PHOTOGRAPHS    FOR   COLLIER    5    BY    HANS    GROENHOFF 


A  dozen  "Ducks" — the  Army's  new  2V2-ton  amphibian  trucks — plow  through  the  ocean  to  prove  they  are  as  much 
at  home  at  sea  as  on  land.    Their  speed  is  a  secret  but  their  vahie  in  shore-to-shore  invasion  operations  is  obvious 


A  fast  LCP  (Landing  Craft  for  Personnel)  roars  toward  the  beach.  This 
high-powered  counterpart  of  the  bootlegger  boat  ot  Prohibition  has  no 
ramp  but  backs  quickly  off  the  beach  after  the  men  leap  over  the  side 


In   the   smallest   of  the   ramp-loading   barges,   troops   shove    ofi    Ironi 
"friendly   shore"    to    attack   an   "enemy    shore"    (see    front    cover).     Th 
Army  crew  wears  the  Navy  rain  (or  zoot)  suit  and  self-inflating  bell 


^ 


^  sl«l 


T 

SWjniing    an    enemy    beach 
frqi  a  transport  is  a  Marine 
ialty,  but  the  Army's  new 
hibian  Engineers  travel 
e  same  boats  all  the  way 


BUNCH  of  sun-tanned  soldiers 
wandered   into   Sarasota's   Main 
Street  one  day  last  April  dressed 
ding  to  G.I.  but  wearing  paratroop- 
sli:)oots  with  pants  legs  tucked  inside. 
L!  V  Police  from  the  local  air  base 
one    scowling    look    and    swarmed 
on  the  visitors.    "Pull  those  pants 
they    barked,    "outta    those    shoe 
'   But  the  amphibian  engineer  sol- 
just  laughed  and  laughed,  because 
dress  (which  includes  the  ski  troop- 
leaked  caps  and  Navy  rain  suits)  was 
lation. 

u  couldn't  blame  the  MPs,  though; 
the  first  time  they'd  seen  any  repre- 
tives    of    the    Engineer    Amphibian 
and,  an  invasion  outfit  that  got  un- 
ay  in  May,  1942,  and  has  since  qui- 
,nd  busily  worked  its  way  out  of  the 
imental  stage.   One  unit  of  this  new 
got  its  baptism  in  the  African  inva- 
last  November,  and  the  2,170-mile 
of  thirty-some  landing  barges  from 
da's  west  coast  to  the  shores  of  Cape 
this  spring  received  some  notice;  but 
now  anything  else  about  the  Com- 
has  been  known  publicly  only  by  a 
ndred  shore  vacationers  and  several 
sand  sea  gulls. 

le  motto  of  the  Engineer  Amphibian 
and  is  Put  'Em  Across  and  its  prin- 
is  aptly  put  by  Brigadier  General 
iel  Noce,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Army's 
ibious  operations  in  the  European 
:er,  who  built  this  vital  force  from 
;ch. 
ater  between  us  and  the  enemy,"  he 
is  an  avenue,  not  an  obstacle." 
le  need  for  a  special  amphibian  force 
etty  obvious.  Over  long  stretches  of 
r,  men  and  materiel  must  of  course  be 
led  by  transports.  For  these  the  Navy 
sponsible,  and  their  landings  are  re- 
d  to  as  "ship-to-shore"  operations, 
separate  and  distinct  function  of  the 
ihibian  engineers  is  "shore-to-shore" 
sportation.  The  shortest  crossing 
t  be  a  river  too  wide  to  span  with  a 
;on  bridge.  The  longest  crossing  under 
weather  conditions  might  be  a  hun- 
miles  or  more.  Thus  the  shore- 
ore  system  may  be  used  in  crossing 
Mediterranean,  the  English  Channel, 
rom  island  to  island  in  a  series  of 
all  the  way  from  New  Guinea  to 
yo. 

hen  military  men  in  this  country  real- 
that  a  specially  trained  and  equipped 
ihibian   force   was   a   necessity,   they 
ed  first  to  the   Marines,   who,  long 
re  this  war  began,  had  learned  the 
ique  of  landing  in  lifeboats  and  get- 
the  craft  back  off  the  beaches, 
bout  three  years  ago  the  Leathernecks 
bed  their  equipment  by  adapting  the 
cial    boats    with    which    Prohibition's 
tleggers  put  their  heavy  cargoes  ashore 
Florida  to   Maine.    For  the  rum- 
ners,     Caribbean     boatbuilders     had 
Ived    a    special    type    of   high-speed, 
on-bowed,  shallow-draft  barge  with  a 
torn  designed  to  stand  up  under  sand- 
groundings,  and  with  the  ability  to 
k  out  into  the  surf  for  a  quick  getaway. 
[is  type  of  craft,  equipped  with  a  ramp  in 
bow  for  quickly  unloading  personnel 
supplies,   was   the    answer    for   the 
my.  The  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ships  pro- 
:ed  these  boats  for  the  E.A.C.  and  is 
1  responsible  for  procuring  all  of  the 
phibian  engineers'  floating  stock. 
[A  little  over  a  year  ago,  General  Noce 
hered    together   at   Camp   Edwards   a 
cleus  of  men  from  nearly  every  branch 
the  service.  They  represented  the  Coast 


Guard,  the  Marines,  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey;  even  British  Combined  Op- 
erations and  the  Royal  navy. 

While  they  worked  out  the  details  of 
shore-to-shore  invasion,  an  officer-pro- 
curement program  got  under  way.  In  re- 
ply to  a  letter  dispatched  to  yacht  clubs 
and  other  organizations  having  to  do  with 
boats  came  15,000  applications  from  en- 
thusiastic boatmen,  professional  and  oth- 
erwise. Likely  candidates  were  interviewed 
and  within  90  days  the  officer  ranks  were 
filled. 

Enlisted  personnel  (and  some  of  the 
officers)  consists  largely  of  former  clam 
diggers,  lobstermen,  pleasure  craft  owner- 
operators,  river  boaters,  speedboat  racers, 
and  farm  boys  who  grew  up  with  gasoline 
and  Diesel  engines.  These  and  thousands 
of  specialists — marine  maintenance  men, 
pilots,  navigators,  ship's  carpenters,  long- 
shoremen and  demolition  experts — were 
trained  in  one  or  more  of  the  E.A.C.'s  58 
special  technical  schools. 

There  are  four  elements  to  the  am- 
phibian engineer's  mission.  First  is  water 
transport  of  combat  units  from  a  friendly 
"near  shore"  to  a  hostile  "far  shore."  Sup- 
ported by  naval  and  air  forces  the  en- 
gineers must  clear  and  mark  the  beach, 
unload  supplies,  demolish  obstacles,  build 
roads  and  lay  out  dumps  for  ammunition, 
gasoline  and  oil,  water  and  rations.  Their 
third  job  is  the  evacuation  of  the  wounded, 
salvageable  equipment  and  prisoners.  The 
last  gigantic  chore  is  to  resupply  the  com- 
bat outfits.  All  this  may  go  on  for  weeks 
until  adequate  port  and  dockage  facilities 
are  available.  E.A.C.  personnel  is  trained 
to  fight,  but  theoretically  only  10%  of 
their  job  is  fighting. 

Transport  for  Any  Operation 

What  and  how  much  the  landing  craft 
carry — and  they  can  transport  anything  up 
to  a  30-ton  tank — is  limited  only  by  the 
number  of  boats  available.  The  person- 
nel work  with  everything  from  nine-man 
rubber  boats  to  the  huge  LCT  (Landing 
Craft  for  Tanks)  which  is  manned  by  the 
Navy.  In  between,  there  is  the  small  LCVP 
(Landing  Craft  for  Vehicles  and  Person- 
nel) and  the  medium  LCM  (Landing  Craft 
for  Mechanized  Equipment).  All  are 
ramp-loading  and  crewed  by  three  or  four 
men  whose  titles— coxswain,  boatswain, 
engineman  and  seaman — are  something 
new  under  the  Army  sun.  Completing  the 
fleet  are  Patrol,  Command  and  Navigation 
boats,  and  amphibian  vehicles. 

The  latter  class  includes  the  now  fa- 
miliar Alligator  (amphibian  tractor)  and 
the  recently  announced  Duck,  which  got 
its  name  effortlessly  from  the  manufac- 
turer's designation  DUKW.  Almost  in- 
credibly versatile,  it's  a  2i-ton,  six-wheel 
truck  chassis  with  a  boat  built  around  it. 
A  ride  in  a  Duck  from  road  to  beach, 
through  breakers,  into  the  ocean  and  back 
again,  is  something  astonishing  in  ve- 
hicular sensations. 

One  of  the  E.A.C.'s  headaches  was  de- 
veloping a  standard  landing  craft  which 
could  be  made  in  pieces  and  sent  abroad  in 
the  hold  of  a  transport.  While  all  the  Joe 
Knows  bellowed  that  it  couldn't  be  done, 
the  Command  and  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
and  one  Mr.  Higgins  of  New  Orleans  went 
ahead  and  did  it.  On  a  certain  Saturday  of 
last  year  the  decision  to  adopt  the  new 
boat  was  made.  On  the  following  Monday 
several  hundred  E.A.C.  men  were  at  the 
Higgins  factory  to  begin  a  30-day  training 
period  on  the  assembly  lines.  Five  days 
later,  experts  were  overseas  supervising 
the  building  of  "far  shore"  assembly  lines 
for  the  parts  Higgins  turned  out.  Plenty 
of  these  boats  are  bobbing  around  in  for- 
eign waters  today.  At  the  Higgins  plant, 
3,000  different  parts  are  being  fabricated, 
boxed,  crated,  lowered  into  the  holds  of 
transports  and  taken  overseas  in  units  of  a 
hundred.  The  plan  saves  80",',  of  the  space 
(Continued  on  page  61) 


At  top  of  page:  Salt  water  dripping  oflF  its  hull,  a  Duck  rolls 
ashore  after  its  sea  trip  (opposite  page).  Ducks  carry  men  or  cargo. 
Above:  The  largest  of  the  landing  barges  transports  heavy  supplies 
and  vehicles  ranging  from  jeeps  to  tanks.    The  Navy  mans  this  craft 


One  of  the  30-odd  tank  lighters  nears  the  end  of  the  38-day  voyage 
from  Florida  to  Massachusetts.  Bunks  under  canvas  slept  10  men.  Few 
barges  boasted  the  "plumbing"  seen  here  at  stern  with  painted  window 


The  world's  only  seasickness  machine,  shown  at  rest  with  metal  hoods 
removed,  determines  the  soldier's  allergy  to  motion.  Collier's  cor- 
respondent vouches  for  its  realism;  he  lasted  less  than  foiu'  minutes 


GOD  IS  GOOD  TO  A  JEW 


BY  BEN  HECHT 

ILLUSTRATED     BY    C.     C.     BEALL 


This  is  more  than  a  story 
about  people.  It  is  more, 
even,  than  the  story  of  a 
race.  Through  Aaron  Sho- 
lomas  you  experience  the 
ordeal  of  Man  and  the 
victory  of  the  human  spirit 


V 


AARON  SHOLOMAS'  eyes  were 
A^L  without  light.  This  was  because 
^  JL  death  looked  out  of  them.  In  the 
street  or  sitting  in  a  room  Aaron  Sholo- 
mas  looked  like  a  man  staring  at  the  top 
of  his  coffin. 

Such  a  man  is  a  troublesome  one  to  see 
moving  about.  The  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  Sholomas  had  come  to 
live  avoided  his  mottled  white  beard  and 
offered  him  no  greeting  when  he  passed. 
They  had  learned  that  it  did  not  matter  if 
they  spoke,  for  the  old  refugee  in  the  long 
black  coat  was  unaware  of  them. 


It  was  a  neighborhood  occupied  chiefly 
by  Jews  who  were  a  busy  folk  full  of  the 
activities  of  poverty.  And  since  among 
these  is  always  religion,  there  were  many 
houses  of  worship  fronting  the  crowded 
streets.  They  were  modest  temples  that 
raised  no  towers  but  seemed  to  kneel  over 
the  curbings. 

In  one  of  these  synagogues,  Sholomas 
spent  much  of  his  time,  but  even  here  he 
attracted  no  companions.  Other  old  men 
wearing  prayer  shawls  looked  at  him,  saw 
the  gaunt  face,  the  shaggy  eyebrows,  the 
bony  hands  holding  the  prayer  book,  saw 


Auron    Sholomus    upcned    his    eyes 
what  he  saw  overwhelmed  him.  He  st 
tremhUn^  and  a  fear  melted  his  hea 
Not  far  away,  u  great  fire  was  hiirnii 


his  lips  moving  soundlessly  as  if  they  wq 
trembling     rather     than     praying,     b| 
though  their  hearts  hurt  at  the  sight 
him,  none  of  them  went  beyond  a  sil 
nod  of  greeting.  They  knew  his  story  a} 
(here  was  about  Sholomas,  still  standi| 
before   God,    a    thing   that    squeezed 
their   souls   and    made   them    unable 
speak. 

When  he  had  walked  out  of  the 
gogue,  many  of  the  pious  ones  hid  thi 
heads  in  their  prayer  shawls  and  prayl 
deeply  for  the  refugee  from  Poland  a| 
asked  God  to  bring  him  peace. 

On  the  hot  summer  afternoons  whl 
Sholomas  was  not  in  the  synagogue, 
went  to  sit  on  a  bench  in  the  small  neig 
borhood  park.    It  was  an  arid,  dusty  al 
almost  leafless  park  that  seemed  to  ha| 
been  coaxed  into  existence  by  the  we 
old  men  and  women  who  came  to  rest! 
it.    Here  Sholomas  sat  in  his  long  blal 
coat,  his  black  alien  hat,  as  if  he  wel 
freezing  to  death.   No  one  sat  down  ntf 
to  him.    For  how  can  you  say  hello 
someone  who  doesn't  know  the  sun  | 
blazing? 

IN  THE  evenings,  Sholomas,  the  refug^ 
climbed  three  flights  of  stairs  and 
tered  a  small  room  that  had  been  provid 
for  him  by  a  family  to  which  he  was 
tantly  related.  He  walked  up  the  steps  lij 
a  man  in  a  dream  and  he  offered  no  gre 
ing  to  the  anxious  faces  that  opened 
door  of  the  tenement  flat. 

The  head  of  this  family  that  shelter 
Sholomas  was  a  man  of  seventy  nam] 
Jacob  Rabinowitz.  He  owned  a  small  shJ 
in  which  women's  dresses  were  made.  I| 
was  a  robust,  pink-cheeked,  hearty-voicj 
man  and  would  have  looked  well  as| 
great  captain  of  industry.    But  his  hear 
ness  had   never   lifted   him   beyond   t| 
edges  of  misfortune.   His  shop  was  sma 
his    earnings    were    precarious,    and    ll 
strong  hands  were  twisted  with  fifty  yeE| 
of  hard  work. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  a  sort  of  il 
domitable  childish  beam  on  his  large  facl 
and  his  pride  as  head  of  his  tenement  far! 
ily  was  as  strong  as  if  he  were  presidiil 
in  a  castle.  He  roared  when  he  spokl 
frowned  autocratically  on  all  interruptiol 
ate  lustily  and  was  full  of  a  gurgling  lof 
for  all  the  faces  at  his  table.  It  pleas 
him  mightily  that,  despite  his  age,  it  wl 
his  hands  that  still  provided  food  and] 
roof  for  his  own. 

Jacob  had  a  wife  who  was  stout,  ai 
and  preoccupied  fanatically  with  hi 
kitchen  stove,  as  if  she  were  preparing  f 
constant  feast.  Her  name  was  Sonia  ac 
she  had  once  been  called  Sonia  the  Beautl 
With  all  her  age  and  girth,  her  head  wJ 
still  tilted  to  one  side  in  the  arrogant  mail 
ner  that  had  delighted  Jacob  Rabinowif 
when  he  first  saw  her  fifty  years  ago. 

There  was  a  daughter  of  forty,  seenl 
ingly  as  old  as  her  mother,  and  two  grami 
daughters  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  whl 
were  fragile,  blue-veined  children  anl 
looked  as  if  they  had  escaped  the  robul 
mold  of  the  family.  There  was  also  J;| 
cob's  brother,  a  dodderer  of  seventy-eigl|f 
named  Hershel. 

This  Hershel  was  a  red-eyed,  feeble  oil 
fraud,  full  of  mock  piety  and  mock  wi;! 
dom  and  mock  suffering.  He  spent  moif 
of  his  time  making  sad  faces  and  lookir 
rebukingly  at  his  robust  brother  and  hi] 
other  active  relatives.  He  had  given  uj 
trying  to  earn  a  living  in  his  middle  year! 
due  to  many  fancied  diseases  and  to  tbl 
solvency  and  good  nature  of  the  younge| 
Jacob. 

Other  faces  had  been  in  this  tenemen 
(Continued  on  page  68j 
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HE  LONG 
iAD  BACK 

rENTIN  REYNOLDS 

ED       FROM       MOSCOW 

fs  correspondent  visits  the 
[lis  of  Moscow,  where  great 
as  are  performing  mira- 
$oldiers   who  feel  them- 
[  half -men  in  a  world  of 
are    being    restored    to 
|y    and    useful    life  —  by 
Is  that  may  soon  be  help- 
own  wounded  to  recover 


J  HIS  was  a  war  hospital  in  Moscow,  and  brilliant 

young   Doctor  David  Lobok  was  showing  me 

around.   He  introduced  me  to  the  smiling  young 

larmy  man  on  the  bed.  Then  he  reached  down  and 

ly  pulled  the  covers  off  the  wounded  man.   There 

I't  much  left  of  him — only  a  body  and  a  head.  Both 

(were  off  at  the  thighs  and  both  arms  were  off  at 

loulders. 

Bt's  see  you  sit  up,  Lieutenant,"  the  doctor  said 

Lieutenant  Ivan  Shinov  smiled  and  nodded.    He 
(been  practicing  for  some  weeks  now.   Gravely  he 

.  on  his  side  to  lean  on  the  stump  of  his  right  arm. 

he  hunched  his  body  up  slowly,  laboriously. 
fer  patients  in  the  room  were  watching.  He  made  a 
le  upward,  teetered  precariously,  kept  his  balance 
I  turned  a  triumphant  face  toward  us.  The  girl  sit- 
Ibieside  him  showed  her  pride  in  a  quick  smile. 
IfGood  work,  Lieutenant,"  the  doctor  said.  "Soon 
have  you  walking.  Tell  our  visitor  how  you  got 
■  wounds." 

fit  was  outside  of  Stalingrad,"  the  lieutenant  said, 
tepped  on  a  mine,  and  it  wounded  both  my  legs 
I  both  my  arms.  I  had  to  he  there  for  two  days  in 
low  before  they  could  come  for  me.  My  arms  and 
I  were  frostbitten.  They  took  me  to  the  hospital  and 


ad  to  lie  for  two  days  in  the  snow  before 
|[y  could  come  for  me.  My  arms  and  legs  were 
stbitten.    At  the  hospital,  they  cut  them  off" 
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cut  them  off.  I  met  Nadia  there.  She  was  a  nurse."  He 
smiled  at  the  girl  who  sat  beside  his  bed. 

"It's  hke  one  of  those  stories  you  read  about,"  Doc- 
tor Lobok  smiled.  "Nadia  nursed  him  and,  I  guess, 
gave  him  something  to  Uve  for.  Then  Nadia  and  he 
were  married,  and  when  he  was  brought  here,  Nadia 
was  transferred  to  a  Moscow  hospital.  They  are  both 
very  happy." 

This  hospital  in  Moscow  is  filled  with  cases  hke  that 
of  Lieutenant  Shinov.  Only  the  worst  cases  are  sent  to 
Doctor  Lobok.  In  addition  to  being  a  great  surgeon, 
Lobok  is  a  great  psychologist.  Usually,  armless  and 
legless  men  would  just  as  soon  die  as  not.  They  feel 
themselves  completely  cut  off  from  human  relation- 
ships, that  they  will  be  half-men  in  a  world  of  giants. 

The  treatment  they  get  at  the  front-line  hospitals 
confirms  this  view  in  their  own  minds.  Everyone  is 
sorry  for  them.  They  are  cared  for  as  though  they  were 
children,  and  dim-witted  children  at  that.  Excessive 
kindness  and  the  looks  upon  the  faces  of  their  fellow 
patients  and  visitors  contribute  to  their  melancholia. 
Then  they  come  to  Moscow  and  fall  under  the  spell  of 
Doctor  Lobok.  He  is  tall,  fine-featured,  with  a  heavy 
shock  of  black  hair.  He  is  only  thirty-four. 

"I  get  tough  with  them  at  first,"  he  said,  with  a 
laugh.  "I'm  really  not  an  unkind  man,  but  too  much 
pampering  is  bad  for  them.  It  makes  them  resigned  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  confirmed  invaUds.  I  tell  them  that 
they  aren't  invalids.  If  a  shoemaker  loses  his  legs,  he's 
not  an  invaUd.  He  can  go  on  working  as  he  did  before. 
Ah,  but  if  a  violinist  loses  but  one  finger,  he  is  then  an 
invalid.  I  make  them  stop  being  sorry  for  themselves. 
That  takes  time  and  patience,  but  look  around  and 
talk  to  these  men.  See  if  we  have  not  to  some  extent 
succeeded." 

There  are  no  wards  in  this  hospital.  There  are  large 
bright  airy  rooms,  each  with  ten  beds.  As  we  walked 
into  a  room,  patients  who  lounged  on  crutches  or  who 
were  able  to  stand  stiffened  to  attention.  Each  room 
had  a  leader  who  turned  smartly  to  the  doctor  and  said 
something  like,  "This  is  room  Number  Eight.  There 
are  four  bed  patients  and  six  walking  patients.  All  are 
in  order.  There  is  nothing  to  report.  Tovarisch  Na- 
chalnik." 

The  doctor  would  listen  gravely  and  he  would  say, 
"At  ease."  Then  he  continued,  turning  to  me:  "These 
men  are  all  soldiers  or  pilots.  I  purposely  impose  this 
slight  military  discipline  on  them."  He  smiled.  "It 
might  seem  silly  to  you  but  it  keeps  them  thinking  in 
military  terms.  If  they  are  capable  of  standing  some  dis- 
cipHne,  they  are  not  mere  hopeless  wrecks.  It  gives 
them  some  self-respect — self-respect  that  all  soldiers 
have  for  themselves. 

"Yes,"  he  added  thoughtfully,  "healing  Umbs  is 
fairly  easy.  The  earhest  known  operation  was  an  ampu- 
tation. Hippocrates  performed  it  a  few  thousand  years 
ago.  Here  our  big  job  is  to  heal  minds,  to  make  men 
want  to  live  again  and  to  be  independent." 

It  was  visiting  day,  and  half  the  men  had  guests.  In 
one  bed,  seventeen-year-old  Mikhailov  was  showing  off 
gaily  to  his  mother.  He,  too,  was  legless  and  armless — 
a  legacy  of  the  fighting  around  KaUnin.  He  sat  up  and 
then  asked  Nurse  Prohis  for  his  "bracelets."  He  would 
show  his  mother  how  he  ate. 

The  nurse  hooked  broad  elastic  bands  around  both 
arm  stumps.   Into  one  she  inserted  a  hinged  fork,  into 


Each  room  had  a  leader,  who  reported  to  the  doc- 
tor. "Room  eight.  Four  bed  patients  and  six  walk- 
ing patients.    All  in   order.    Nothing   to  report" 


the  other  a  knife.  When  she  held  a  plate  in  front  of 
him,  he  proudly  showed  how  he  could  cut  his  food; 
then  he  hfted  it  to  his  mouth.  This  boy  was  facing  life 
confidently.  You  knew  that  he  would  be  all  right.  In 
another  room  was  handsome  young  Lieutenant  Vassils 
Zalesski.  He  had  been  a  parachutist  and  had  been 
wounded  in  both  legs  and  arms  while  descending  from 
a  plane  outside  Voronezh.  His  girl  was  visiting  him 
and  both  of  them  were  laughing  happily  as  we  walked 
into  the  room. 

"Remember  when  you  first  came  here?"  Doctor  Lo- 
bok laughed,  slapping  him  on  the  back.  "You  said  to 
me,  'Doctor,  don't  waste  time  on  me.  I'm  finished  any- 
how.' You  were  foohsh,  weren't  you?" 

"I  was  indeed,"  the  heutenant  agreed.  "But  you 
promised  you'd  fix  my  nose." 

"You  and  your  nose,"  the  doctor  grumbled  with 
good  nature.  "We'll  fix  it  all  right." 

The  tip  of  the  lieutenant's  nose  had  been  shot  away, 
but  the  doctor  said  that  plastic  surgery  would  eventu- 
ally restore  it  to  normal.  As  we  walked  out,  Lobok 
couldn't  help  but  look  pleased. 

"Two  months  ago  that  man  wanted  to  die,"  he  said. 
"Now  he  only  worries  about  his  looks.  That's  a  healthy 
sign.  He  and  that  girl  are  engaged  and  he  has  almost 
forgotten  that  he  has  no  feet  or  hands." 

One  of  the  most  badly  wounded  men  in  the  hospital 
was  a  nineteen-year-old  youngster  named  Abram  Sha- 
piro.  He  had  been  wounded  (Continued  on  page  42) 


In  a  small  recreation  hall,  four  legless  men  were 
playing  pool.  Two  of  them  lacked  right  arms. 
They  were  very  gay  and  were  betting  cigarettes 
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Henry  Stone  was  a  footloose 
food  shortage  all  by  himself, 
and  the  widow  knew  it.  But 
when  farm  hands  were  scarce, 
she  didn't  let  that  bother  her 


THE  guinea  hens  cut  loose  to  holler- 
ing down  at  the  house. 
"That's  a  stranger  passing  by,"  I 
told  the  Widow  Deskins. 

"A  no-account  at  that,"  she  said.  "He's 
playing  a  jew's-harp,  strolling  along  the 
road,  and  it  August  and  the  harvest  ripe 
and  no  manpower." 

I  said,  "Well,  it  could  be  a  man  saw  the 
notice  down  at  the  highway  and  came  up, 
aiming  to  get  work." 

"Nope.  A  man  that'll  waUc  the  road 
playing  a  jew's-harp  ain't  looking  for 
work." 


It  was  the  truth  that  if  ever  a  woman 
needed  a  man  Mrs.  Deskins  did  last  sum- 
mer. I  boarded  at  her  house  and  taught 
school;  then  she  persuaded  me  to  stay 
through  the  summer  and  help  there  on  the 
place.  I  could  see  I  was  stuck.  But  it 
was  the  best  place  to  board.  She  had  long 
rows  of  last  year's  cured  hams,  shoulders 
and  middling  hung  on  hickory  in  the 
smokehouse.  But  when  I  looked  above 
and  below  at  the  steep  and  rolling  hills  of 
rich  meadow,  too  steep  for  any  machine 
but  human  hands,  it  made  my  heart  sick. 

"Jew's-harp  or  not,"  I  told  Mrs.  Des- 
kins, "you'll  have  to  get  you  another  man. 
I've  wasted  a  whole  summer  when  I  could 
be  making  a  hundred  bucks  a  week  in  the 
defense  plants." 

I  stopped  chopping  on  the  dead  chest- 
nut tree  and  listened  to  the  guineas  and  the 
jew's-harp.  They  were  the  worst  guineas 
to  holler.  When  you  passed  the  Widow 
Deskins'  lane,  they'd  line  up  on  the  fence 


on  each  side,  and  stretch  their  little  necks 
and  potrack  at  you.  They  didn't  holler 
at  the  homefoiks  only  when  you  changed 
clothes,  put  on  a  clean  shirt  or  necktie  and 
stepped  out.  They  took  notice  then.  They 
only  hollered  at  Mrs.  Deskins  when  she'd 
put  on  her  Sunday  clothes  and  start  to 
church.  But  they  were  the  worst  on  stran- 
gers, and  the  ranker  the  stranger,  the 
louder  they  hollered.  From  where  we  were 
up  in  the  field,  we  heard  the  man  with  the 
jew's-harp  holler  down  at  the  gate  at  the 
house,  and  the  children  ran  out  and  told 
him  to  come  up  in  the  field. 

We  saw  him  walking  up  through  the 
grass  field,  slow  of  motion  and  strum- 
ming leisurely  on  the  jew's-harp: 

"Look  up,  look  down,  that  lonesome  road. 
Hang  down  your  head  and  cry." 

"I  xjan't  place  him,"  Mrs.  Deskins  said. 
"Me,  neither;  if  the  Lord  don't  know 


It  was  a  show  to  see  him  carri 
that  tree  along  the  lane.    And| 
the  time  we  got  to  the  woody 
everything  on  the  place  met  us  I 


him  any  better  than  I  do,  he's  a  i 
goshn'." 

But  we  could  tell  he  was  a  big  r 
When  he  got  closer,  I  figured  if  he 
been   straight,   he'd   have   been   clos« 
seven  feet.  But  he  wasn't  straight;  he 
stooped  in  the  shoulders  and  knees, 
about  middle-aged. 

When  he  got  up  in  speaking  distanct 
set  one  foot  forward  up  the  hill  and  re 
a  big  fist  on  his  knee,  holding  the  1 
between  thumb  and  finger. 

"I  saw  the  sign  down  the  highway,' 
said,  "sayin"  to  come  up  the  creek  till 
guineas  hollered.  I'm  lookin'  for  a  nij 
lodgin'." 

(Continued  on  page  45j 
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J  Nazis  were  so  surprised, 
Y  were  caught  with  their 

ack  down.  But  Homer 
;  more  than  surprised.  He 

worried.  A  Greek  bom- 
dier  in  a  U.  S.  Liberator 
tsn' t  like  to  drop  block- 
iters  on  his  folks'  home- 
d.  What  the  colonel  said 
y  have  changed  his  mind. 
Homer  grinned  —  and 
ivoed  his  bombs  right 
the  alley  for  a  strike 


WAS  the  perfect  raid.  Fifty  Libera- 
tors of  the  Ninth  U.  S.  Air  Force  rose 
[into  the  red  desert  morning.  I  rode  in 
We  crossed  the  Mediterranean.  We 
ersed  the  sad,  expectant  mountains  of 
lece  to  where  Mount  Olympus  beck- 
with  a  torch  of  gilded  clouds.  There, 
loned  triads  pulled  their  formations 
lather,  turned,  leveled  off,  and  headed 
the  target. 

his  was  the  first  American  raid  over 
Greek  mainland.  It  was  much  more, 
as  the  beginning  of  a  new  air  offen- 
in  the  Levant.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
ude  to  invasion  of  the  Balkans.  Of 
this,  every  man  on  every  ship  was 
y  aware. 

e  were  aware,  too,  of  what  it  meant 

Greeks  to  have  their  tormentors 

bed.    The  Greeks  would  know  that 

ast  the  Americans  had  come  to  begin 

t  task  that  cannot  now  be  too  far  off — 

task  of  liberating  an  oppressed  ally. 

Id  those  faded  green  hills  veined  wi^ 

[per  green  valleys  seemed  to  tell  us 

same  urgent  story  from  the  moment 

crossed  the  rugged  coast  line,  softened 

by  the  bright  opalescent  haze  of  high 

>n. 

1  precisely  one  o'clock,  the  appointed 
ir,  the  bomb  sight  of  our  flight  lead- 
plane  held  in  the  pattern  of  its  hair- 
s  three   hangars,   oil   and   munitions 
tnps,  and  an  airfield  with  its  scattered 
jkers    88s    like   pinned    bright-winged 
ths  below. 

~-  rhirty  seconds  later  the  first  bombs 
^y.  ^e  released  on  the  assigned  objectives, 
don't  want  any  bombs  outside  the  tar- 
area,"  Fhght  Leader  Colonel  Keith  K. 
mpton  had  said  earher  that  morning  at 
efing  in  a  cool  tent  at  bombardment 
dquarters.  "I  don't  want  any  bombs 
the  village  near  by,"  he  had  added.  "I 
nt  them  all  where  they'll  do  the  most 
3d.  If  we  can  help  it,  not  one  Greek  is 
be  hurt,  not  one  Greek  house  wrecked 
damaged." 

rhe  bombs  went  where  they  were  di- 
;ted.    Thirty  minutes  after  we  arrived 
the   target,   our    objectives   received 
0   >re  than  a  quarter  of  a  miUion  pounds 
high  explosives  and  steel.   The  Luft- 
ffe's  bomber  training  center  for  all  the 
Ikans  at  Sedes,  just  south  and  west  of 
lonika,  no  longer  existed.  We  scrubbed 
place  clean. 

e   antiaircraft   batteries,    which   we 
ew  were  located  at  the  target's  edge. 


t 


remained  silent.  We  gave  Salonika  a  wide 
berth.  The  ack-ack  there  is  terrific.  We 
had  expected  the  batteries  off  the  field  to 
fire.  But  they  didn't.  Nor  did  enemy 
fighters  rise  to  meet  our  formations  as  we 
crossed  the  white  edge  of  the  sea  into  the 
mute  welcome  of  mountains  and  high- 
blown clouds. 

We  flew  south,  across  the  Hellenic 
peninsula,  and  there  were  German  and 
Italian  fighter  bases.  We  only  half  ex- 
pected their  Macchis  and  Messerschmitts 
to  meet  us  coming  in.  And  we  fully  ex- 
pected to  flush  a  few  on  the  way  home — 
but  we  didn't.  We  strained  our  eyes 
into  the  sun.  They  always  come  out  of 
the  sun.  Tail  gunners,  waist  gunners,  tur- 
ret men — new  world  creatures  in  heated 
flying  suits,  helmets  and  oxygen  masks, 
with  gloved  hands  on  gun  controls, 
scanned  the  limpid  sky.  But  they  saw 
only  the  confident  wings  and  determined 
snouts  of  other  Liberators.  Occasionally 
one  of  the  ships  waggled  its  wings 
jauntily. 

We  recrossed  the  coast  line,  and  the 
blue  Mediterranean  widened  between  us 
and  the  enemy.  Our  copilot  turned  his 
white  grin  on  me  and  said,  "There  sure 
are  a  lot  of  airplanes  in  the  air."  I  nodded 
and  thought  to  myself  gratefully:  Yes, 
there  are  and  they're  all  ours. 

We  were  now  down  to  where  we  could 
breathe  normal  air  again.  Oxygen  masks 
came  oft'.  Somebody  opened  a  gallon- 
sized  tin  of  Georgia  peaches.  The  raid 
was  behind  us. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  mission  was  suc- 
cessfully completed.  There  remained  only 
the  remote  mechanical  hazards  of  conked 
engines  and  emergency  landings  in  water 
or,  at  the  very  worst,  interception  by 
enemy  patrol  ships.  There  remained  the 
routine  of  landing  at  our  base,  interroga- 
tion by  InteHigence  oSicers  on  arrival 
and  then  maybe  a  drink  or  two  at  the 
officers'  mess  and  then  hot  food,  coffee, 
cigarettes,  a  little  loafing  in  our  tents  and 
blessed  sleep. 

"AH  Our  Planes  Returned" 

It  was  just  another  raid.  It  was  a 
breeze.  It  was  what  your  sons,  brothers 
and  husbands  in  the  desert  call  a  "bak- 
sheesh" raid,  and  baksheesh  is  Arabic  for 
gratuity — bonus.  The  men  and  oflicers 
were  grateful.  For  not  all  raids  are  like 
this  one.  It  wasn't  a  baksheesh  raid  that 
Johnny  Payne  rode.  He  was  my  friend. 
I  didn't  know  him  very  long  back  in  the 
days  when  his  group  was  stationed  in 
Palestine,  but  long  enough  to  love  him. 

They  last  saw  big,  blond,  beautiful 
Johnny  Payne  trying  to  pull  his  big  Lib 
out  of  a  dive.  The  boys  think  Johnny  was 
trying  to  land  that  ship.  The  Liberator 
hadn't  yet  been  made  that  he  couldn't 
land.  A  Messerschmitt  got  him.  He  and 
others  are  buried  now  Somewhere  in  Italy. 
Johnny  saw  Naples. 

This  raid  on  Salonika  was  a  cinch,  yet 
(Continued  on  page  36j 


We  did  what  bombers  never  do  on 
a  live  target — make  a  second  run. 
Ordinarily,  it's  fatal.  And  then 
Homer   cried:    "Bombs    away,   sir!" 


Here's  a  blatant  braggart  and 
the  original  dive  bomber. 
His  cousins  usually  take  the 
rap  for  his  chicken-steaHng. 
This  hawk  thinks  that's  fine 


MEET  me,  folks,  I'm  the  chicken 
hawk.  I'm  probably  the  best 
hated  bird  in  the  world.  In  the 
farming  country  there  are  more  legends 
about  my  skill  and  cunning  than  about 
any  other  animal,  even  including  the  fox. 
Very  few  people  have  ever  actually  seen 
me  at  work,  but  I'm  the  bird  that  has 
given  all  hawks  such  a  bad  reputation. 

18    .. 


The  whole  trouble  is,  I'm  a  crack  flier. 
I  can  fly  at  top  speed  through  forests  so 
thick  that  other  birds  with  a  quarter  of  my 
wingspread  have  difficulty  getting  around. 
I  am  desperately  brave.  I  have  been 
known  to  fly  through  an  open  window 
and  grab  a  chicken  that  a  farmer's  wife 
was  plucking.  I  have  even  gone  right 
through  a  closed  window  after  live  chick- 
ens! 

Scientists  call  me  the  Cooper's  hawk, 
and  say  I'm  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  except  in  America.  Farmers  call 
me  several  things  I  wouldn't  care  to  re- 
peat. At  the  beginning  of  this  autobiogra- 
phy, I've  called  myself  a  "chicken  hawk." 
But  get  one  thing  straight.  There  is  no 
one  variety  of  hawk  that  can  be  truthfully 
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called  a  chicken  hawk,  any  more  than 
there  is  one  kind  of  lion  that  is  a  "man 
killer."  A  man-kilUng  lion  is  simply  a 
lion  that  has  developed  a  liking  for  hu- 
man flesh,  and  a  chicken  hawk  is  just  a 
hawk  that  has  found  out  chickens  are 
good  to  eat.  But  the  hunting  habits  of 
most  hawks  are  such  that  they  won't 
bother  with  chickens,  while  as  for  me, 
chickens  are  right  down  my  alley. 

First,  let  me  tell  you  something  about 
us  hawks.  There  are  six  different  tribes 
of  us  in  America,  counting  the  eagles  who 
put  on  a  lot  of  airs  but  aren't  above  taking 
a  stray  chicken  themselves.  We  are  all 
Raptores,  "the  rapacious  ones,"  ...  all 
birds  of  prey  and  proud  of  it.  The  bald 
eagle,  the  national  bird,  belongs  in  our 


Most  farmers  aim  their  shotguns  111 
big  Buteo  hawks,  who  prey  on  rati  { 
mice.  Here's  the  small,  incredibly 
chicken  hawk  in  person.  He  "cosm"! 
barnyard  from  distant  trees,  is 
seen  by  the  farmer.  He's  the  Acci{i 
— the   Bird  Killer — hawk  and  he's 


order.  The  other  tribes  of  the  family 

the  ospreys,  the  harriers,  the  falcon 
Buteos  and  the  Accipiters.  I'm  an 
ter,  myself. 

Now  I'll  show  you  why  the  other  1 
seldom  take  chickens. 

To    begin   with,   the   osprey   pc 
wouldn't  know  how  to  take  a  chicken  ( 
if  one  came  up  and  slapped  him 
face.  Ospreys  live  solely  on  fish,  andl 
ers  actually  put  wagon  wheels  in  trees  | 
their  farms  hoping  that  ospreys  will  1 
nests  on  them.    You  see,  ospreys 
touch    the    farmers'    chickens   and 
won't  let  any  other  hawks  live  in  thei 
neighborhood  with  them.   Sort  of  a 
in-the-manger  attitude,  if  you  ask 

As  for  the  other  tribes  of  hawks,  i 
sometimes    go    after    chickens,    bt 
rather  like  a  four-motor  bomber  sti 
apples  ...  apt  to  attract  a  lot  of  attend 
As  for  the  harriers,  the  only  har 
America  is  the  marsh  hawk  and  he  1 
swamps  and  eats  such  things  as  snake 
frogs.   The  falcons,  who  gave  their 
to  the  sport  of  falconry,  are  very 
fliers,  catching  their  prey  on  the  wL 
up  in  the  sky  where  the  wild  duck  ag 
homing  pigeon  travel.    They  don't 
many  chickens  up  there.   But  the  En 
have  started  shooting  falcons  because  j 
knocked    off    so    many,  carrier    pi{ 
which  were  bringing  back  important  i 
sages  from  ships  at  sea.   This  just 
that  you  can't  win. 

Meet  the  "Common"  Buteo 

That  leaves  only  the  Buteos.  The! 
teos  are  the  birds  that  most  people  I 
"chicken  hawks."  This  always  hands! 
a  terrific  laugh.  Buteos  are  the  most  c| 
mon  hawks  of  all  and  there  are  lots  of 
ferent  kinds  of  them.  They're  the 
you  see  sitting  on  telegraph  poles  oil 
the  branches  of  trees  near  open  fif 
They  spend  a  lot  of  time  soaring  in 
dreamy  circles.  In  England  they  call] 
"buzzards." 

Buteos  live  on  rats  and  mice.   Til 
why  they  hang  around  fields.   Once 
coon's   age   a   Buteo   will  find   out 
chickens  are  good  to  eat.    He  spendl 
his  time  sitting  on  the  roof  of  the  t'A 
er's  henhouse,  flying  down  whenever  f 
hungry,  and  naturally  the  farmer  insti 
spots  him  and  knocks  him  off. 

Usually  a  Buteo  won't  touch  chickl 
I  know  of  one  case  where  a  farmer  Sit 
big  Buteo  flying  down  among  the  ell 
ens  every  few  minutes  while  the  chici 
were  eating  at  corn  troughs.  The  chicI 
didn't  seem  excited,  but  the  fail 
grabbed  his  shotgun  and  came  pelting  [ 
He  had  sense  enough  to  look  befonl 
shot  and  found  the  hawk  was  catcf 
rats  that  came  out  from  under  the 
house  to  eat  the  corn.  The  hawk  Wi| 
paying  any  attention  to  the  chickens. 

Well,  we  chicken  hawks  are  a  little  I 
ferent  from  that.  We  belong  to  the  l| 
of  Accipiters  which  means  "the 
Killers."  This  is  how  I  go  in  for  chiti 
lifting,  a  secret  I've  never  before  reve| 
to  anyone. 

I  fly  quietly  through  the  woods  udI 
can  see  through  the  trees  a  farm  wif 
well-stocked  chicken  yard.  The  chicI 
yard  is  generally  laid  out  near  the  hJ 
and  well  away  from  the  woods:  No  ol 
animal — no  fox,  no  wildcat,  no  bear  il 
— would  dare  to  make  a  try  for  til 
chickens  in  broad  daylight.  But  we  hal 
discovered  the  power  of  sudden  aeria| 
tack  long  before  humans  ever  did. 
(Continued  on  page  48^ 
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iHNNY  never  thought  a  superior  pair 

ankles  moving  down  the  aisle  of  a 

ullman  car  would  start  the  wedding 

h  humming  in  his  head.  But  they  did. 

stiffened  his  back  like  a  colonel's 

,  straightened  his  military  cap,  and 

machine  gun  clattering  in  his  heart, 
/hat's   eating   you?"   growled   Mort, 

led  sleepily  against  the  window.  "Not 

to  get  off  yet." 
ny  didn't  answer.    He  was  busy 
g  the  girl  as  she  took  a  seat  facing 

■five  chairs  away. 
e  removed  her  hat,  shook  her  hair 

ested  her  head  back  against  the  cush- 

Johnny  nudged  Mort.    Mort  whis- 
softly  through  his  teeth, 
'ough  luck,"  he  said.   "Half  an  hour 

ou're  back  in  the  war." 

ree  days  in  Los  Angeles — nothing 

ins,"  Johnny  muttered.  "And  on  the 
back  to  camp — it's  too  late."  He  felt 

strange.  It  wasn't  joy.  It  wasn't  mel- 
loly.  It  wasn't  anything  a  good  ham- 
;er  could  satisfy.  Whatever  it  was, 
ny  liked  it.  He  turned  to  Mort  a  lit- 

;If-consciously.   "This  is  it,"  he  said 
ly.   "It's  never  happened  to  me  be- 
but,  brother,  there  sits  the  only  girl 

could  make  me  save  my  money." 

ait  a  minute,"  Mort  protested.  "It 
t  happen  like  this." 

know  when  I'm  hit,"  Johnny  said. 

detours  for  Johnny  Barnes.  With  me, 

ocko!" 

ort  made  the  grandiose  gesture  of  a 

looking  around  at  nothing  at  all. 
11,  she  isn't  married.   No  ring." 
itei    ihnny  beamed,  then  grew  thoughtful. 
w    i  she  see  you  looking?" 

lure." 
oiui  ihnny  stole  a  glance  and  the  impact  of 
girl's  eyes  left  him  dizzy.  She  must 
!  been  watching  him.  Casually  she 
ed  away  and  picked  up  a  magazine, 
ilort,"  Johnny  said  slowly,  "do  you  be- 
I  in  miracles — the  kind  in  the  Bible?" 
s,  Ti  ort  pondered.  "Somebody's  wife 
piji   ed  into  salt.   And  some  fellow  cut  a 

through  the  ocean  .  .  ." 
Vhy  couldn't  something  Uke  that  hap- 
to  us — to  her  and  me?" 
Vho  wants  a  girl  full  of  salt?" 
lotei  liVhat  I  mean  is — those  are  sort  of  mil- 
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dollar  epics.   I  don't  want  the  sea  to 
All  I  ask  is  about  ten  cents'  worth 
That's  all.  The  rest  I  can  handle." 
ihnny  glanced  at  the  girl.    Her  eyes 
on  him  but  they  held  no  invitation, 
looked  upset.  Johnny  had  a  moment's 
cision;  but  one  look  at  the  way  she 
sptj     her  head,  and  no  one  in  his  right 
d  would  take  her  for  a  pickup. 
he  conductor  passed  through  the  car, 
eriii  ^8.   "Next  stop   Riverside.    Bus  for 

ip  Haan,  soldier." 
I,  cIb  Ml  my  Uf e  I'll  remember  the  wonder- 
thing  that  almost  happened  to  me  one 
rt  on  a  Santa  Fe  train."  Johnny's  face 
grim.    He  couldn't  look  at  the  girl 
If  he  did  he  was  likely  to  do  some- 
be  Me  stupid  or  impolite.    Maybe  he'd  go 
pick  her  up  in  his  arms  and  kiss 
[,j[j  —hard.  Johnny  began  to  perspire. 
lort  jammed  his  elbow  into  Johnny's 
Take  a  look.  She's  getting  off  here." 
Yeah,"  Johnny  said  tensely.  Inside  he 
filled  with  one  long  desire. 
jhe  train  slowed  down  to  a  stop. 
Look,"  Mort  said,  "she's  talking  to  the 
ductor —  Whoops!   Here  she  comes." 
jj  lie  swept  past  them,  chin  high.  Her  eyes 
e  smoky,  like  burning  autumn  leaves, 
perfume  lingered  behind  her.  Johnny 
d  his  lungs  till  they  ached,  then  got  to 
feet  and  swung  down  the  aisle. 
le  stood  in  the  train   shed,  his  eyes 
ing   about    uncertainly   in    the    half- 
'^^   Jm  for  sight  of  the  longish  fair  hair, 
ough  the  confusion  of  the  crowd  and 
impatient  hissing  of  engine  steam,  he 
if  rd    Mort    calhng    him.     He    turned 
und.  Mort  was  standing  near  the  step 
he  train.   Behind  him  was  the  conduc- 
Johnny  pushed  his  way  back. 
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"I  guess  you're  the  one  she  meant,"  the 
conductor  said.  "She  told  me  to  give  you 
this."    In  his  palm  lay  a  ten-cent  piece. 

Johnny  stared  at  it. 

"Take  it!"  Mort  shouted.  "It's  your 
dime's  worth  of  luck." 

"She  said  it  belonged  to  her  father.  He 
was  in  the  first  World  War.  It  was  his 
lucky  piece."  The  conductor  grinned.  "She 
says  to  me,  That  soldier  looks  like  a 
fighter,  one  that  goes  after  what  he  wants. 
This  dime  might  help  him  get  it  .  .  .'  " 

"You're  darned  right  it  will!"  grinned 
Johimy,  snatching  the   dime. 

He  found  her  in  the  station.  In  the 
midst  of  bustling  noises,  they  stood  look- 
ing at  each  other  as  if  they  were  alone  on 
an  island.  "I — I  just  wanted  to  thank  you 
for  the  lucky  dime,"  he  said  awkwardly. 

"It  has  quite  a  story."  Her  voice  was 
Uke  wine.  She  looked  up  at  him,  a  -mile 
on  her  lips.   "And  a  few  complications." 

"I  like  complications,"  Johimy  said, 
searching  her  eyes. 

They  walked  out  to  the  street  and  stood 
beneath  a  palm  tree.  On  the  spring  air 
came  the  heady  fragrance  of  orange  and 
lemon  blossoms  from  near-by  groves. 

"I'm  Mary  Latham,"  she  said.  "We  have 
a  citrus  orchard  just  a  few  miles  out  of 
town — my  father  and  I." 

Johnny  tossed  the  dime  in  his  hand. 
"Could  I  thank  him  personally  for  this 
sometime — say  Friday  night?" 

"He'd  be  delighted,"  the  girl  said  softly. 

"Where  does  he  live?" 

She  gave  him  the  address. 

Mort  appeared  at  Johimy's  side  and 
nodded  to  the  girl.  "Excuse  us,  miss.  Our 
bus  is  waiting." 

"Friday  night,"  said  Johnny. 

The  girl's  eyes  were  shining.  "Goodby," 
she  said. 

Johrmy's  eyes  hngered  on  her  lips,  then 
he  grinned  and  joined  the  soldiers  on  the 
bus.  As  he  sat  down  next  to  the  window, 
he  noticed  Mort  wasn't  with  him.  He  was 
on  the  street,  still  talking  to  the  girl  .  .  . 

"TISTEN,  sister,"  Mort  said,  "sooner  or 

i  J  later  my  friend's  going  to  look  at  the 
date  on  that  dime.  There  was  no  war  in 
1931." 

"Oh,"  said  the  girl  in  a  distressed  voice. 
"I  forgot." 

"I  noticed  it  right  away,"  said  Mort, 
"but  he  won't  come  out  of  his  pink  cloud 
for  weeks.  Do  you  know  what  he  thinks 
it  is?  He  thinks  it's  a  miracle." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  whispered. 

"What?" 

"I  said  I  know,"  she  repeated  unhappily. 
"I— oh  .  .  ." 

Something  in  her  voice  touched  Mort. 
He  already  saw  himself  substituting  an 
older  coin  for  the  one  Johnny  had. 
"What's  it  all  about?"  he  asked. 

"My  father  was  in  the  first  World  War," 
she  said,  "even  if  the  dime  wasn't.  He  lost 
his  hearing.  To  help  him,  I  learned  lip 
reading  and  taught  it  to  him." 

"Holy  cat!  You  knew  everything  we 
said?" 

The  girl  nodded.  "Please  don't  tell  him 
I  know  how  he  feels." 

Mort  was  practical.  "It  would  save  him 
a  lot  of  time." 

"Not  right  away,"  she  begged.  "Pleas? 
don't  spoil  our  little  miracle." 

The  bus  driver  was  honking  for  the 
start.  Mort  circled  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. "Okay,"  he  grinned.  .  .  . 

From  his  seat  on  the  bus,  Johnny 
watched  the  girl  say  goodby  to  Mort. 

It  was  just  like  that  mug,  Johnny 
thought,  to  ask  the  girl  about  that  1931 
dime.  Mort  needed  a  lesson  in  manners. 
No  gentleman  questions  a  miracle. 


"I  just  wanted  to  thank  you  for  the 
lucky  dime,"  Johnny  said.  She 
looked  up  at  him  and  smiled.  "It  has 
quite  a  story — and  a  few  complica- 
tions." "I  like  complications,"  he  said 
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Before  Val  could  say  a  word,  Ted  seized 
the  plant  and  yanked  it  out  by  the  roots. 
"'S  already  her  birthday!"  he  said.  "I'll 
take  some  flowers  up  to  her  right 


now 
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When  Val  married  Ted  she 
didn't  marry  into  his  fam- 
ily— she  married  out  of  it 


VAL  didn't  feel  particularly  brave 
as  she  went  up  the  steps  of  the 
small,  new,  white  building,  adjoin- 
ing the  hospital,  but  just  rather  curious. 
She  felt  giggly,  too —  The  morning  milk 
delivery!  She  ought  to  breeze  in  with: 
"I've  brought  your  pint  of  blood.  Where'll 
you  have  it?" 

Then  she  went  in  the  door  of  the  Blood 
Bank,  and  all  the  pleasantries  froze  on  her 


tongue  as  she  met  the  surprised  and  chilly 
eyes  of  the  gray-haired  woman  at  the 
desk. 

The  woman  said,  "Name,  please?"  to 
Val,  as  if  she  did  not  already  know  it,  and 
her  chiseled  features  did  not  change  as 
she  looked  up  at  the  tall,  fair-haired,  dark- 
eyed  girl,  whose  sun-browned  hands 
gripped  her  white  bag  so  tightly. 

"Why — !"  Val  said  helplessly.  "I  haven't 
seen  you  since — " 

" — Since  you  left  my  employ  without 
notice,"  the  woman  finished,  taking  a  card 
from  the  filing  cabinet.  "I  haven't  had  a 
decent  secretary  since."  Then  she  added, 
composedly,  "Full  name?"  and  for  an  in- 
stant there  was  no  sound  in  the  white 


room  but  the  faint  singing  of  the  electric 
clock  on  the  desk. 

Val  said,  "Nora  Valentine  .  .  ."  adding 
hastily,  ".  .  .  Jameson."  As  if  the  gray- 
haired  woman  did  not  know  that  addition, 
too. 

She  was  gripping  the  pen  as  if  her  hands 
were  cold  and  stiff;  as  if  she  were  cold  in- 
side. But  she  wrote  the  name  and  asked 
routine  questions,  writipg  down  the  an- 
swers, until  a  nurse  put  her  head  in  the 
door  and  said,  "Next  donor,  please." 

The  nurse  had  a  starched  cheeriness  and 
warm  blue  eyes  behind  glasses.  The  at- 
mosphere was  so  different,  so  much  more 
friendly  in  this  other  room,  that  Val  gave 
a  shiver  and  said,  "Br-r-r!" 

As  she  met  the  twinkling  blue  eyes,  they 
both  smiled. 

"She's  all  right  when  you  know  her," 
the  nurse  said  softly.  "A  bit  intimidating, 
but  she's  one  of  our  best  volunteer  work- 
ers. Has  a  son  in  the  thick  of  it,  some- 
where." 


Val  felt  guilty,  as  if  she  ought  to| 
"But  I  do  know  her!   I  was  her 
once  and  did  her  a  dirty  trick.  I 
take  me  to  Honolulu,  and  then  I  got  I 
ried  suddenly  and  left  her."  But  she| 
nothing,  rolling  up  the  sleeve  of  her 
silk  blouse.  The  nurse  consulted  her  i 
.  .  .  "You're  a  good  risk,  Mrs.  Ja 
Not  even  sinus  trouble." 

She  put  Val  on  the  narrow  table  i 
on  a  stool  beside  her  and  began  1 
her  blood  pressure.  She  kept  up  a  i 
ful  murmur  of  talk  as  if  to  quiet 
cipient  nervousness. 

Val  almost  smiled  at  the  thought . 
what  she  had  been  through,  not 
this  could  make  her  nervous.   She 
curiously  at  the  steady  blue  eyes  b 
the  glasses  as  they  stared  into  spaca^  | 
with  counting.  She  wondered  if  the  i 
was  thinking  of  something  else — of  i 
one  she  loved,  perhaps — while  her  I 
mind  went  about  its  business.   The  I 
Val's  mind  worked,  calm  and  contrl 
on  the  surface,  with  that  endless, 
ing  terror  underneath. 

"I'd  Uke  to  help  here,  if  I  could,' j 
said,  impulsively.    She  turned  her 
saw  the  shining  needle  poised  ove 
vein  in  her  arm,  and  turned  away  i 
with  an  apologetic,  "Go  right 
don't  mind,  really,  but  I  never  could 
even  when  anybody  was  taking  a  apt 
out  of  my  finger." 

"No  need  to,"  the  nurse  said  cotrlj 
ediy.  "And  we'd  like  to  have  you  oi|i 
desk.  I'll  put  you  down  as  a  substit) 

NOW  the  needle  prick  was  overiH 
the  blood  sang  in  her  veins 
phantly,  as  if  it  knew  it  was  pouring  j 
out  for  a  braver  use.   There  was  noj 
slightest  pain,  and  she  gazed  dreamil 
the  ceiling  where  a  crack  took  orj 
shape  of  a  winged  horse  and  mad<J 
think  of  Ted.   Ted  had  wings,  too. 
had   seen  them   last,   black   againsii 
bhnding  Hawaiian  sun,  looking  stea 
powerful  and,  at  the  same  time,  fic 
dragonfly. 

She  turned  her  head  restlessly,  me, 
nurse's  eyes  and  smiled.    "I  can  he 
gurgling  out  at  a  great  rate." 

"No,  you  can't!  You  don't  hear  a  tl 
really."   The  nurse  was  very  positiv| 
if  such  an  idea  shocked  her.  "It's  the 
tering  inside  your  veins,  that's  all.  Cl| 
and  unclench  your  hand,  please." 

Val  kept  on  smiling,  while  she  clen| 
and  unclenched;  she  liked  the  feelii 
the  sound,  or  whatever  it  was.    It  r| 
her  feel  powerful,  able  to  help  Ted 
do    something    important    for    som| 
she'd  never  know,  who  might  ne 
terribly.  .  .  . 

The  nurse  stood  up.  "All  through  nl 
She  drew  a  blanket  over  Val.  "I'll  ll 
you  a  cup  of  tea  after  you've  rested! 
call  you  in  a  few  moments,  if  youj 
drowsy." 

Val  yawned  luxuriously.  She  felt  'I 
derful,  a  clean,  white  stillness  all  ani 
her,  and  no  sound  but  the  vibratiorl 
the  nurse's  quick  footsteps  as  she  crc| 
the  room  and  went  out  a  door. 

The  winged  horse  on  the  ceiling  st.| 
slightly,  as  if  he  wanted  to  come  to 
and  gallop  off  toward  the  crack  inl 
corner,  shaped  like  a  house.  .  .  .  It  w| 
house.  In  fact,  it  was  the  bungalof 
Honolulu,  on  Beach  Walk,  near  the 
rigger  Canoe  Club.  There  was  the  il 
slope  to  the  roof,  and  the  slender,  flol 
ing  trees  that  she  had  never  been  ab| 
spell.  .  .  .  The  real-estate  agent  had 
so  proud  of  the  house  because  it  was 
around  a  small  paved  court,  with  a  t| 
where  orchids  grew.  At  least  he  said 
did  and  talked  more  abo'jt  them  thail 
plumbing.  None  had  bloomed  while  [ 
and  Val  lived  there,  but  it  had  been  f 
to  write  home  about.  People  expel 
such  spectacular  things  as  orchids  blc| 
ing  on  your  roof,  in  Hawaii. 

(Continued  on  page  M) 
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istrange  goings-on  at  the  National  Sports 
ice,  Red  Ink,  are  ended,  but  they 
[e  nostalgic  memories  in  the  wacky 
rid  of  men  who  live  by  other  people's  fists 


^NE  of  the  war  casualties  not  reported  on  official 

lists  is  the  National  Sports  Alliance,  the  world's 

least  exclusive  club  and  most  unfraternal  frater- 

The  barnlike  headquarters  of  this  famous  fight 

agers'  debating  and  berating  society,  located  above 

Jrage  on  Jacobs'  Beach,  was  only  a  towel's  throw 

Madison  Square  Garden.   Not  long  ago,  it  was 

locked  for  lack  of  (a)  interest,  (b)  principal  and 

lembers.    Thus,  unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung, 

Secade's  greatest  single  cause  for  confusion  (next  to 

|lf  Hitler)  returned  to  the  vile  dust  from  whence  it 

ag. 

hThere's  two  National  Sports  Alliances,"  explained 

fWeskitt"  Weill,  who  all  but  busted  a  gut  trying  to 

Ithe  ship.  "One's  the  National  Sports  Alliance,  Inc., 

the  other,  the  National  Sports  Alhance,  Red  Ink. 
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The  Alliance  was  off  to  a  good  start.   But  when  the  office  of  treasurer  came  up,  every 
manager  reached  for  his  wallet  and  watch  and  fastened  a  dirty  look  on  his  neighbor 


jump  off  the  top  of  the  Chrysler  tower 
W  hit  on  the  head  with  a  baseball  bat  as 


We  used  to  be  the  other  but  now  we  ain't  nothin'  no 
more.   Defunk,  you  might  say.  The  war  kilt  us." 

Jacobs'  Beach,  world-famous  habitat  of  the  genus 
administrator  piigni,  is  now  a  long,  lonesome  road. 
Most  of  the  good  fighters  are  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
work-or-fight  regulations  have  sent  fight  managers 
scurrying  to  defense  plants  where,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  dronelike  lives,  they  are  soiling  their  soft  hands 
with  honest  toil.  Only  a  few  of  the  boys  are  left. 

It  was  with  the  loftiest  ideals  that  the  National 
Sports  Alliance  was  organized  several  years  ago.  There 
already  existed  a  benevolent  organization  for  taking 
care  of  indigent  (known  in  the  profession  as  "indig- 
nant") fighters  and  managers,  called  the  National  Sports 
Alliance,  Inc.  As  Mr.  Weill  pointed  out  with  character- 
istic subtlety,  the  only  "Inc."  connected  with  the  new 
fistic  fraternity  was  the  bottle  of  red  ink  with  which  Phil 
Rosen,  treasurer,  kept  its  accounts. 

The  Alliance  was  off  to  a  good  start  with  the  elec- 
tion of  a  president,  a  vice-president  and  a  secretary. 
But  when  the  office  of  treasurer  came  up  for  considera- 
tion, every  manager  in  the  hall  reached  for  his  wallet 
and  watch  and  fastened  a  dirty  look  on  his  neighbor. 
Fight  managers  know  one  another  too  well  to  have  a 
ballot  for  treasurer  come  out  otherwise  than  one  vote 
cast  for  each  member  present. 

Lou  Diamond,  the  Honest  Brakeman,  might  have 
been  suggested  for  the  job.  Lou  has  a  reputation 
throughout  the  fight  racket  for  uncompromising  hon- 
esty because  in  all  his  years  as  a  brakeman,  no  freight 
cars  were  ever  reported  missing  from  his  trains.  But 
Lou  was  in  Florida,  and  the  election  was  being  held  on 
Jacobs'  Beach.  So  it  looked  as  if  the  show  would  end 
in  a  permanent  deadlock. 

Then  someone  thought  of  Phil  Rosen.  Phil  ran  a 
cigar  store  across  the  street,  had  never  heisted  a  safe, 
padded  a  swindle  sheet  or  nabbed  a  lollypop  from  an  in- 
fant. He  was  declared  treasurer  by  acclamation  with- 
out being  permitted  to  say  a  word  in  self-defense,  and 
during  the  life  of  the  National  Sports  Alliance,  he  was 
custodian  of  the  club's  assets — the  bottles  of  red  ink. 

There  must  have  been  money  in  the  treasury  at  first, 
though,  because  when  Charley  Cook,  the  president, 
announced  at  one  of  the  earlier  and  scantily  attended 
sessions  of  the  Alliance  that  he  couldn't  call  the  meet- 
ing to  order  because  there  was  no  quoi  um,  Al  Weill 
himself  got  up  and  made  a  motion  that  the  chairman 
be  permitted  to  draw  upon  the  treasury  up  to  $20  to 
buy  one. 

The  idea  behind  the  organization — probably  the 
greatest  flight  of  fancy  ever  taken  by  the  human  mind — 


was  that  fight  managers  needed  protection  from  anyone 
except  one  another.  "Consolidate  and  demand"  was  the 
motto  of  the  managers  as  they  got  down  to  business. 
Their  slant  on  the  matter  was  that  promoters  and  fight- 
ers were  always  conspiring  to  do  them  wrong. 

"Our  battle  cry  will  be  'One  for  all  and  all  for  one,'  " 
said  Charley  Cook,  as  he  opened  the  meeting  called  to 
shape  the  Alliance's  policies. 

Despite  Dan  Morgan's  cynicism,  "that  within  a 
month  it  will  be  'Everyone  for  their  self!'  "  the  mana- 
gers enthusiastically  drew  up  the  following  program  of 
action: 

No  manager  was  to  steal  another's  fighter. 

Stray  fighters  who  showed  up  in  managers'  nets 
were  to  be  returned  to  their  rightful  owners. 

Fight  promoters  were  to  be  compelled  to  pay 
bigger  purses. 

Managers  were  not  to  engage  in  cutthroat  compe- 
tition. 

Managers"  with  more  than  three  fighters  were  to 
"spread  the  wealth"  of  their  surplus  cauliflower  to 
less  fortunate  brethren. 

No  manager  was  to  speak  disparagingly  of  another 
manager,  but  the  sky  was  the  limit  on  promoters, 
fighters  and  boxing  writers. 

Weekly  Bull  Sessions  Were  Too,  Too  Much 

At  first  the  Alliance  met  every  week.  The  session 
would  get  under  way  at  8  P.  M.  and  would  last  until  long 
after  midnight.  But,  much.as  fight  managers  like  to  hear 
themselves  talk,  they  soon  tired  of  a  good  thing  and 
decided  to  meet  only  once  a  month. 

When  the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  the  Bill  of 
Rights  was  suspended,  not  to  mention  those  sections 
of  the  penal  code  having  to  do  with  libel  and  slander. 
A  discussion  might  get  under  way  on  whether  to  admit 
foreign  fight  managers  to  membership,  and  before  the 
boys  in  the  back  of  the  hall  could  holler  "Sit  down,  yuh 
bum,  "yuh!"  the  speaker  would  be  heckled  by  brutally 
frank  references  to  long-concealed  episodes  in  his  pri- 
vate life.  Four-letter  words  buzzed  around  the  place 
like  flies.  No  epithet  was  barred  if  it  could  be  pro- 
nounced. Yet  at  the  end  of  a  four-hour  soiree  of  slan- 
der, the  members  who  had  been  bombarding  one 
another  most  heavily  with  billingsgate  would  walk  out, 
arm  in  arm,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

To  meet  expenses,  the  Alliance  had — or  thought 
it  had — two  sources  of  revenue  besides  dues,  which 
somehow  or  other  weren't  counted  upon.  These  were 
the  commission  on  two  pay  (Continued  on  page  40) 
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WE  STARVE  OUR  FRIENDS 


^ 


BY  HOWARD  E.  KERSHNER 

DIRECTOR    OF    RELIEF    IN    EUROPE    FOR    THE     AMERICAN 
FRIENDS'   SERVICE  COMMITTEE,  1939-1942;   EXECUTIVE  VICE- 
PRESIDENT  INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSION   FOR  THE  ASSIST- 
ANCE   OF   CHILD    REFUGEES 


Without  helping  our  enemies, 
we  could  feed  Europe's  dying 
children,  and  so  preserve  the 
seeds  of  democracy  in  nations 
now  under  the  Nazis'  iron  heel 


THE  freedom-loving  people  of  Eu- 
rope are  slowly  dying  of  starvation. 
The  proud  boast  of  the  Nazis  that 
they  are  a  superior  race  is  coming  true. 
Those  who  have  enough  to  eat  are  indeed 
superior  to  the  tuberculosis-ridden,  under- 
sized, misshapen  bodies  of  the  starved  in- 
habitants of  the  occupied  countries.  In 
some  areas,  seventy  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren are  tubercular  or  pretubercular. 
With  the  birth  rate  dropping  and  infant 
mortality  rates  rising  fast,  whole  popula- 
tions are  being  cut  off  at  the  source. 

The  days  since  I  left  France  have  not 
stilled  the  sound  of  weak  though  polite 
little  voices  begging  for  food,  nor  have 
they  dimmed  the  sight  of  pleading  little 
eyes  looking  out  at  me  from  the  bloodless 
faces  of  children  who  will  never  grow  up. 
Forgiving  and  gentle  they  were,  but  never- 
theless they  accuse  us  of  murder — be- 
cause we  did  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

While  reading  the  story  I  have  to  tell, 
you  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  war 
started  on  September  1,  1939.  France  sur- 


rendered and  was  partly  occupied  by  the 
Germans  June  21,  1940;  the  occupation 
was  made  complete  last  December.  The 
Spanish  Civil  War  started  in  July,  1936, 
and  ended  in  March,  1939. 

There  is  so  much  misunderstanding  of 
the  issues  involved  that  I  should  like  to 
answer  specifically  the  objections  usually 
made  to  child  feeding  in  Europe.  On  the 
experience  of  the  American  Friends'  Serv- 
ice Committee,  which  I  directed  from  1939 
to  1942,  I  know  for  a  fact  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  never  taken  a  mouthful  of  our 
food  or  interfered  in  any  way  with  our 
operations.  We  fed  as  many  as  350,000 
children  on  both  sides  of  the  Spanish 
Civil  War;  we  fed  100,000  French  chil- 
dren through  the  winters  of  1940-41  and 
1941-42. 

The  food  we  used  did  not  come  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere  through  the 
blockade.  It  was  bought  in  Central  Eu- 
rope, Africa  and  Asia  in  1940  and  the  first 
half  of  1941.  Foreseeing  the  time  when 
these  sources  would  be  closed,  we  accumu- 
lated as  much  as  possible,  so  that  by  mid- 
summer, 1941,  we  had  substantial  stocks 
in  our  warehouses.  In  early  fall,  1941,  it 
became  apparent  that  we  would  not  be 
able  to  buy  additional  supplies.    I  could 


foresee  the  time  when  all  our  operations 
would  end  unless  Washington  and  London 
would  let  us  bring  in  food  from  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  I  made  very  strong  rep- 
resentations to  our  government  and  to  the 
British  government.  These  went  unheeded. 
I  found  much  sympathy  in  Washington, 
but  1  was  given  to  understand  that  the 
British  had  started  the  blockade,  and  that 
it  was  not  becoming  for  us  to  suggest  a 
change  of  policy.  .So  the  banners  of  friend- 
ship and  the  American  flags  that  had  been 
decorating  the  walls  of  French  school- 
rooms came  down;  the  feeding  in  schools 
and  camps  stopped. 

Wards  of  the  Grim  Reaper 

I  used  to  dread  my  visits  to  those  schools 
in  the  days  we  were  feeding  the  children. 
They  seemed  more  like  cemeteries.  The 
little  folk  rarely  attempted  to  play.  The 
teachers  told  me  that  the  children  could 
not  remember  until  tomorrow  what  they 
were  learning  today.  It  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  a  child  faint  at  his  desk.  Many 
children  were  kept  in  bed  a  large  part  of 
the  time  by  their  parents,  in  order  to  con- 
serve their  strength. 

Delegations  of  teachers  often  came  to 


Each  French  child  has  had  his  50  grams  of  dried  vegetables. 
Now  comes  the  privilege  of  taking  turns  scraping  the  pot 


my  otiice  imploring  that  we  send  fo 
the  children  in  their  schools.  Most 
children  in  France  are  losing  weight.  1 
of  them  continue  to  grow  a  little, 
though  they  are  losing  weight  at  the  i 
time.  This  causes  a  hideous  distortio 
the  normal  figure.  Usually  1  had  to 
these  desperate  people  that  we  could 
stretch  our  resources  to  open  an(| 
school  canteen. 

Deciding  who  shall  eat  and  who 
starve  is  a  soul-searing  business.   Ma 
time  we  began  feeding  a  few  of  the 
undernourished  school  children, 
have  others  ask  in  trembling  voices  I 
they,  too,  could  not  eat.   1  never  was] 
to  find  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that  i 
tion. 

The  pathos  of  a  generation  of  cfc 
perishing  from  hunger  is  indescribable 
not  look  at  a  human  being  hideously ! 
len  from  starvation  if  you  want  to 
that  night.    Do  not  go  to  the  mat 
wards  and   see  the  wrecks  that  st 
women  become  by  the  time  they  give  I 
to  babies  of  half  normal  weight  if 
want  to  preserve  your  sanity. 

There  is  not  an  individual  or  an  of 
in  America  who  would  refuse  to  feed  I 
children  if  he  found  them  starving  o^ 
own  doorstep,  even  though  he  had 
without  his  own  dinner.  Why  is  it  thal| 
tance  makes  so  great  a  difference? 
(Continued  on  page  58^ 
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one  night,  Lord  Marcus  Amberdale  finds 
body  of  a  stranger — a  man  whose  neck 
:n  broken — in  his  home  in  London.  He 
nes  Scotland  Yard.  Detectives  arrive, 
'y  the  victim  as  Sir  Giles  Loeder.  a  noted 
broadcaster. 

f  Inspector  Firth  interviews  Lord  Marcus 
centric  who  is  performing  some  weird  ex- 
nts  with  a  notorious  woman  known  as 
Vane,"  who  is  in  a  trance) :  but  he  does 
gard  his  lordship  as  a  suspect. 

g  use  of  various  clever  disguises,  Gaston 
a  brilliant  French  detective,  is  in  London 
time  Sir  Giles  is  murdered ;  he  is  looking 
le  members  of  a  spy  ring — persons  who 
lOmehow,  transmitting  important  war  se- 
to  Berlin.  The  trail  he  follows  leads  him 
gambling  establishment  that  is  run  by  a 
ously  beautiful  woman,  Mrs.  Ysolde  Des- 
He  reports  to  Scotland  Yard ;  and  he  co- 
les with  Firth  in  his  efforts  to  solve  the 
:r  murder  mystery. 

d  Marcus  has  an  attractive  cousin — Fay 
il — who  is  a  nurse  at  a  R.A.F.  hospital 
London.  She  had  met  Sir  Giles  once.  On 
)ccasion.  he  had  given  her  an  envelope,  on 
I  he  had  jotted  down  his  telephone  number, 
ing  with  his  customary  audacity,  Gaston 
gains  possession  of  that  envelope,  on  the 
of  which  is  a  seemingly  meaningless  jumble 
rs.  He  studies  the  letters — a  code  message. 
:odes  the  message  and  learns  that  Sir 
Loeder  had  been  keeping  Berlin  informed. 
ih  his  radio  speeches,  of  what  was  going 
England! 
ief  Inspector  Firth  leads  a   raid  on   Mrs. 
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Destrees  gambling  place.  He  finds  no  evidence 
that  can  be  used  against  the  woman  (she  had 
hidden  all  the  gambling  paraphernalia,  just  be- 
fore the  raid).  Meanwhile,  Detective  Sergeant 
Bluett,  watching  outside,  sees  one  of  the  guests 
— a  Mr.  Bernstein — sneak  out  of  the  building, 
step  into  a  taxicab.  It  is  night ;  rain  is  falling. 
Bluett  hails  a  taxi,  climbs  into  it,  follows  Mr. 
Bernstein. 

Nothing  happens  for  a  time.  Then  Mr.  Bern- 
stein's taxi  stops  and  Mr.  Bernstein  climbs  out, 
enters  a  dingy  building.  Bluett  pays  his  driver, 
moves  to  the  front  door  of  the  building — an  old 
shabby  one.  The  door  is  an  ordinary  house 
door ;  it  is  badly  in  need  of  paint.  Bluett  in- 
spects it.   It  is  not  locked — it  is  ajar! 


PASSING  along  a  short  passage,  Blu- 
ett began  to  mount  an  uncarpeted 
stair;  its  ancient  tread,  well  sea- 
soned, did  not  creak  as  he  had  feared;  the 
handrail  he  avoided  touching.  Two  doors 
opened  upon  the  first  landing.  On  one  a 
card  was  pinned  which  said:  "Sales  Trans- 
port Company;"  the  other  was  blank;  and 
the  window  with  crisscross  strapping  con- 
fronted him  for  a  moment  as  he  walked 
on,  turned,  and  mounted  the  next  flight. 
Here  again  he  found  two  doors,  beside 
one  of  which  a  grimy  brass  plate  was  fixed 
bearing  the  name:  "Paolo  Moroni."  It 
contained  no  clue  to  the  nature  of  Signor 
Moroni's  trade   or   profession.    The   op- 


posite door  showed  a  newly  painted  board 
which  announced  "Wardens."  Bluett 
paused  for  a  moment,  listening. 

Movements  became  audible  directly 
above  his  head,  and  he  deduced  that  these 
were  made  by  Mr.  Bernstein.  He  stole 
on  past  the  second  crisscross  window  and 
mounted  to  the  top  floor.  Here,  he  paused 
again  and  then  shone  his  light  upon  one  of 
the  doors.  It  proudly  offered  on  polished 
mahogany  with  gilt  lettering:  "Bernard 
Bernstein  &  Co."  But  Bluett's  impression 
had  been  that  the  room  he  was  looking  for 
was  not  this  one,  but  that  opposite.  He 
directed  a  ray  upon  it.  The  second  door 
bore  no  inscription  of  any  kind.  He  ex- 
tinguished his  torch,  and  stood  there, 
keenly  alert,  and  thinking  hard. 

Now,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  and 
he  was  no  amateur,  he  had  proceeded  thus 
far  without  making  any  perceptible  sound. 
Yet,  at  this  moment  someone  began  to 
whistle  Up  in  the  Morning  Early:  the 
blank  door  was  thrown  suddenly  open, 
casting  light  onto  the  dingy  landing,  and 
Mr.  Bernstein  stood  before  him! 

But  what  he  saw  in  a  lighted  room  be- 
hind the  burly  figure  astonished  him  even 
to  a  higher  degree.  He  saw  dilapidated 
walls,  an  uncarpeted  floor,  a  dirty  ceiling. 
He  had  a  glimpse  of  an  expensive  radio 
set,  of  brightly  upholstered  chairs;  but 
(and  this  commanded  most  of  his  atten- 


"Fay!"   he    cried,    dropping    to    his 
knee  and  throwing  his  arms  around    , 
her.    "Fay,  dear,  don't  let  it  hurt 
you  so  much.    It  was  a  fair*  fight' 


tion)  directly  facing  him  stood  a  large 
dressing  table  which  had  wing  mirrors,  a 
table  littered  with  all  sorts  of  toilet  articles, 
and  reminding  him  of  that  in  an  actor's 
dressing  room.  The  only  light,  a  very 
bright  one,  hung  immediately  above  this 
mirror. 

Smiling  that  golden  smile,  Mr.  Bern- 
stein ceased  to  whistle,  and  spoke: 

"Ah,  Friar  Tuck,  my  old!  But  how  wet 
you  are!  Come  in,  my  friend.  1  have 
some  good  Scotch  here!"' 

Mr.  Bernstein  was  Gaston  Max  .  .  . 

NAME  of  a  name.  Sergeant  Bluett,  it 
is  annoying!  But  do  not  blame  me. 
for  I  think  our  old  friend  the  chief  inspec- 
tor has  been  somewhat  headlong." 

Sergeant  Bluett,  seated  on  a  gilt  chair, 
smoking  a  cigarette  and  from  time  to  time 
sampling  whisky  and  soda  of  a  quality 
with  which  of  late  he  had  become  painfully 
unfamiliar,  was  in  many  respects  a  man 
chastened  and  changed. 
"That's  right,"  he  said. 

(Continued  on  page  51  j 
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CO-OP  HOSPITAL 

BY  J.  D.  RATCLIFF 

PHOTOGRAPHS      FOR      COLLIER'S 
BY       HARRY       PENNINGTON,       JR. 


The  daughter  of  Pfc.  James  R.  McNatt,  for^j" 
wheat  farmer,  gets  her  second  bath  at  thelP','*' 
City  Co-op  Hospital.   Mother  refuses  to  n 
the    infant    until    she    hears    from    its   la 


la 
i<!«par 


Shadi'i" 


Rival    doctors    called    Dr.    Michael    juaui.  •, 
"Syrian  rug  peddler."  They  tried  to  hamstjl,  * 
his    Co-op    Hospital,    but    he    brought   grf™ 
medicine    to    poor    farmers    at   profit   to 


A  crusading  Oklahoma  doctor  proves 
that  health  protection  and  Grade-A 
medical  care  are  within  reach  of  every 
purse.  The  first  American  co-opera- 
tive hospital  is  a  resounding  success 
today  and  a  milestone  for  tomorrow 


THE  farmer  with  the  wrinkled,  walrus-hide  skin 
hauled  himself  up  in  bed.  "There  ain't  no  tellin' 
what  this  hospital's  been  worth  to  me,"  he  said. 
"Here  I  am,  laid  up  with  hernia.  A  couple  of  years 
ago,  my  wife  came  down  with  milk  leg  and  was  here 
over  a  month.  If  we'd  had  to  borrow  money  to  pay 
for  either  of  these — well,  you  know  hovy  things  are — 
we'd  probably  lost  our  farm." 

The  old  man  is  a  patient  in  the  Community  Hos- 
pital of  Elk  City,  Oklahoma.  It  is  the  first  co-opera- 
tive hospital  in  the  United  States.  Each  member 
family  pays  regular  annual  dues  which  entitle  it  to 
free  medical  and  surgical  attention  and  reduced  rates 
on  hospital  and  dental  care,  eyeglasses,  drugs,  X-ray 
pictures. 

There  is  a  tremendous  and  growing  interest  in  such 
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co-operatives  among  consumers  of  medicine.  A  re- 
cent survey  of  the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion  showed  61  per  cent  of  the  people  willing  to 
pay  $2  per  month  for  medical  care.  Twenty-five  per 
cent  were  against  such  schemes,  and  14  per  cent  held 
no  opinion. 

Inequitable  distribution  of  medical  care  is  re- 
sponsible for  tens  of  thousands  of  needless  deaths.  It 
is,  for  example,  estimated  that  prompt  treatment 
could  save  half  the  60,000  lives  lost  annually  to  tu- 
berculosis. The  last  National  Health  Survey  indicated 
that  pneumonia  was  3y  times  as  prevalent  among  the 
poor  as  among  the  well-to-do.  There  was  seven  times 
as  much  tuberculosis.  A  quarter  of  a  million  babies 
are  born  each  year  with  no  physician  in  attendance. 

Even  among  middle-income  groups,  sickness  can 
mean  staggering  hardship,  and  long  illness  often 
means  bankruptcy. 

That's  the  consumer's  side  of  the  picture.  The 
physician's  side  isn't  much  happier.  Everyone  thinks 
of  the  doctor  as  a  well-to-do  man,  but  for  every 
physician  earning  over  $10,000  a  year  there  are  two 
getting  less  than  $2,500.  It  is  normally  a  case  of  the 
physician  waiting  for  patients,  while  patients  hesitate 
to  seek  good  medical  care  because  of  cost.  Solving 
this  problem  will  be  one  of  the  major  jobs  of  the 
postwar  era. 

A  start  has  already  been  made.  The  Farm  Security 
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farm  family  pays  about  $25  a  year  for  medical  cure  at  the  Co-op.  Tliis  in- 
udes  everything  except  a  bed,  which  is  $2.50  a  day.  House  calls  are  ex- 
a — $1  a  visit.  This  farmer,  O.  A.  McWhorter,  is  not  a  member.  He  will 
»y  separately  the  normal  charges  for  radium  treatments  of  a  nasal  tumor 


F.  Crabb  broke  his  hand  when  he  was  trying  to  crank  his  truck.  Crabb  is 
charter  shareholder  in  the  Co-op  and  vice-president  of  the  hospital  board, 
he  X-ray  is  made  by  Dr.  P.  F.  Peltason,  who  fled  Holland  in  1940.  Dr. 
eltason  was  one   of  the   last   pupils   of   Roentgen,   discoverer   of   X-ray 


Administration  has  inaugurated  a 
medical  service  plan  for  its  clients — 
the  poorest  segment  of  the  rural 
population.  Each  year,  families  pay 
a  small  sum  into  a  fund.  Patients 
go  to  any  doctor  they  choose.  The 
doctor  sends  his  bill  to  the  fund. 
Through  county  medical  societies, 
the  doctors  agree  in  advance  not  to 
insist  on  full  payment.  Even  so, 
doctors  are  more  than  satisfied.  They 
are  getting  some  revenue  from  a 
class  of  patients  who  rarely  paid  bills 
before — from  something  like  half  a 
million. 

The  Elk  City  Hospital  is  aimed  at 
an  income  group  a  step  above  the  one 
treated  by  the  PSA  plan.  It  was  es- 
tablished in  1929  by  Doctor  Michael 
Shadid.  He  saw  that,  for  years,  farm- 
ers had  had  co-operative  cotton  gins, 
cottonseed-oil  mills,  dairy-marketing 
organizations.  Why  not  a  co-opera- 
tive hospital? 

Shadid  is  small  and  spectacled.  He 
looks  mild  but  isn't.  He  has  been 
fighting  the  better  part  of  his  life.  He 
was  born  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Lebanon  in  Syria,  in  a  stone,  mud- 
floored  hut.  Shadid  isn't  quite  sure 
when  he  was  born — the  old  Turkish 
empire  didn't  bother  with  such  frills 
as  birth  certificates.  So  he  arbitrarily 
set  the  date  at  January  1,  1882. 

Up  by  His  Bootstraps 

As  a  youngster  he  broke  rocks  for 
road  building  at  10  cents  an  hour. 
He  saved  enough  to  go  to  the  Ameri- 
can University  at  Beirut;  then  bor- 
rowed from  relatives  to  come  to 
America.  He  peddled  jewelry  and 
knickknacks  through  nearly  every 
state  and  saved  his  money  for  college. 
Other  odd  jobs — such  as  acting  as  a 
guide  at  the  Jerusalem  Exhibit  at  the 
St.  Louis  Fair  in  1904 — also  helped. 
In  the  end,  he  got  a  medical  degree 
at  Washington  University.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  practiced  in  small 
towns  in  Oklahoma  and  eventually 
wound  up  in  Elk  City.  He  built  up  a 
practice  worth  $15,000  a  year — and 
steadily  grew  more  critical  of  his 
profession. 

"A  young  doctor,"  he  says,  "finds 
that  he  is  spending  his  time  making 
money  from  the  sick  rather  than  pre- 
venting sickness  before  it  comes. 
He  has  a  stake  in  sickness,  not  in 
health.  What  kind  of  justice  would 
one  expect  from  our  courts  if  the 
remuneration  of  the  judges  were 
dependent  on  their  decisions  —  if 
'guilty'  brought  them  $500,  while 
'innocent'  meant  only  $5?" 

He  went  to  the  farmers  around  Elk 
City,  which  sits  on  the  edge  of  the 
Dust  Bowl.  There  wasn't,  he  told 
them,  a  single  urologist,  orthopedist 
or  brain  man  in  that  part  of  the  state. 
When  they  got  sick,  often  as  not,  a 
major  operation  meant  a  lost  farm. 
Well,  they  were  all  used  to  the  idea 
of  co-operatives.  They  owned  a 
co-op  cotton  gin.  Why  not  a  hospi- 
tal? If  2,000  farmers  would  buy  $50 
shares  of  stock,  a  hospital  could  be 
built,  and  they  would  get  medical 
care  for  a  flat  yearly  charge. 

The  farmers  agreed  rather  enthu- 
siastically. Local  doctors — two  of 
whom  owned  their  own  hospitals — 
disagreed.  Shadid  had  belonged  to 
the  County  Medical  Society  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  The  society  was 
dissolved — and  reorganized  without 
him.  Thus,  he  lost  membership  in 
the  American  Medical  Association — 
which  is  the  national  body  over  all 
county  and  state  organizations. 

An  effort  was  made  to  cancel  Sha- 
did's  license  to  practice.  He  carried 
the  fight  through  the  courts  and  won. 
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He  was  called  a  Syrian  rug  peddler 
and  a  crook.  Word  went  out  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  building  a  hos- 
pital, that  he  was  swindling  the  farm- 
ers. The  rumor  circulated  that  he  had 
Moscow  gold  behind  him. 

Shadid  had  a  rocky  time.  Dust  and 
depression  struck  at  about  the  same 
time.  Farmers  couldn't  scrape  to- 
gether the  $50  for  their  shares.  But 
Shadid  put  up  $10,000  of  his  own 
money  and  borrowed  another  $15.- 
000.  The  building  was  completed  in 
1931.  It  was  a  small  red  brick  build- 
ing with  20  beds,  a  mile  outside  Elk 
City  on  Route  66. 

Even  then,  the  war  wasn't  over. 
Shadid  attempted  to  assemble  a  staff 
of  physicians.  Whenever  an  out-of- 
state  man  announced  that  he  intended 
to  practice  at  the  Community  Hospi- 
tal, he  somehow  failed  to  get  a 
license.  Shadid  warned  prospects  to 
announce  that  they  were  going  to 
practice  elsewhere.  After  they  were 
licensed,  they  moved  to  Elk  Citv. 

When  it  looked  as  if  the  $15,000 
loan  might  be  called,  Shadid  dressed 
up  the  hpspital  to  make  it  look  pros- 
perous. On  the  day  the  loan  investi- 
gator arrived,  Shadid  had  hospital 
beds  filled  with  his  own  children  and 
anyone  else  he  could  round  up. 

During  all  this  guerrilla  warfare. 
Shadid's  farmers  stuck  resolutely 
with  him.  If  a  little  political  pres- 
sure was  needed  to  win  a  point,  they 
appUed  it.  At  one  time  they  even 
suggested  tarring  and  feathering  the 
leader  of  the  medical  opposition. 
Shadid  recalls  this  stormy  back- 
ground in  his  book,  A  Doctor  for 
the  People. 

After  all  these  birth  pains,  the  hos- 
pital was  finally  established.  It  has 
grown  phenomenally.  Today  it  has 
2,400  paid-up  members.  It  has  a  top- 
notch  staff,  including  a  urologist,  an 
eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  man,  a  ra- 
diologist, a  dentist — as  well  as  sur- 
geons and  general  practitioners.  The 
hospital  has  been  enlarged  four  times. 
At  present  it  has  75  beds  and  will 
have  125  after  the  war  when  nurses 
give  up  their  present  space  to  move 
into  a  nurses'  home.  The  hospital  has 
$225,000  in  assets. 

It  is  one  of  the  best-equipped  small- 
town hospitals  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  complete  laboratory  facilities. 
If  a  farmer's  wife  needs  a  metabolism 
test,  she  can  get  it  at  the  Community 
Hospital.  There  are  incubators  for 
the  newborn.  The  hospital  owns 
$3,000  worth  of  radium  for  cancer 
treatment.  It  has  three  operating 
rooms,  three  X-ray  machines,  a  fever 
cabinet,  a  well-stocked  drugstore 
where  prescriptions  are  filled  at  mod- 
erate prices. 

How  the  Plan  Works 

Farmer  Mead,  who  owns  a  quarter 
section  of  land  a  few  miles  out  of 
town,  most  of  it  in  cotton,  bought  a 
share  when  the  hospital  was  organ- 
ized. This  share  ownership  entitled 
him  to  participation  in  the  medical 
plan.  The  fee  scale  for  a  man  and 
wife  is  $18  a  year.  If  there  are  two 
children  the  cost  is  525.  For  more 
than  two  children,  there  is  an  added 
charge  of  $1  a  year  for  each  child. 

Since  Farmer  Mead  has  four  chil- 
dren, he  pays  $27  a  year.  His  wife 
is  about  to  have  a  baby  and  he  takes 
her  to  the  hospital.  There  will  be  no 
doctor  bills  for  obstetrical  service,  but 
there  are  small  hospital  charges.  The 
total  cost  of  the  ten-day  stay  will 
be  S45. 

He  notes  that  one  of  the  children 
has  a  pronounced  squint.  The  child 
needs  glasses.  There  is  no  chaige  for 


YOUR  LIFE  TOMORROW 

By  David  O.  Woodbury 


Smokeless  Cities  Coming 

The  millions  of  tons  of  soft  coal  soot 
now  pouring  into  the  air  of  American 
cities  and  towns  from  domestic  heaters 
will  not  continue  to  be  a  necessary  evil 
tomorrow.  A  new  type  of  home  furnace 
will  burn  even  soft  coal  to  a  clean,  smoke- 
less ash.  Smoke  from  a  fire  is  a  sure  sign 
of  incomplete  combustion.  In  the  new 
heating  unit  the  fire  will  be  burned  upside 
down,  with  the  hottest  part  underneath 
and  the  draft  moving  in  from  the  top.  Soot 
formed  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  coal  bed 
will  be  drawn  through  the  incandescent 
coals  and  consumed  before  it  can  reach 
the  fire. 

Home  owners  will  not  only  enjoy  clean 
communities  in  winter;  they  will  save  a 
considerable  amount  on  heating  bills  as 
well. 

Synthetic  rubber  springs  for  automo- 
biles should  result  in  featherbed  rides. 

X-rays  for  All 

When  the  nev/s  of  Roentgen's  great  dis- 
covery first  reached  America  in  January, 
1896,  hundreds  of  doctors  and  scientists 
rushed  into  the  field  of  X-rays  for  medical 
purposes.  The  first  great  difficulty  was 
that  the  rays  were  so  weak  that  the  patient 
could  not  sit  still  long  enough  to  be  pho- 
tographed. To  overcome  this.  Doctor 
Michael  Pupin  invented  the  method  of 
photographing  the  shadows  produced  on 
a  fluoroscopic  screen.  Though  it  was  a 
great  improvement,  it  was  soon  forgotten 
as  powerful  X-ray  tubes  for  direct  picture- 
taking  were  developed. 

Now  the  old  Pupin  method,  with  im- 
provements, is  being  taken  up  again  by 
wartime  medical  men,  with  the  result  that 
a  whole  new  technique  in  X-ray  work  is 
in  sight. 

When  this  new  method  is  transferred 
to  peace  tomorrow,  the  cost  of  film 
and  darkroom  work  will  drop  to  some- 
thing like  one  tenth  of  what  it  is  now.  One 
result  of  this  will  be  that  no  child  will  need 
to  pass  through  the  dangerous  period  of 
susceptibility  to  tuberculosis  without  be- 
ing properly  X-rayed  to  make^ure  that  he 
is  in  sound  condition.  This  sure  diagnosis, 
now  open  only  to  a  few,  will  be  standard 
for  all. 

Photography  to  Hasten  New  Designs 


Photographing  the  patterns  for  tomor- 
row's futuristic  products  directly  on  metal 
'      is  going  to  cut  many  months  from  the 
II     inevitable  delays  in  setting  up  your  post- 
war world.  The  new  technique,  now  sav- 
ing precious  weeks  in  producing  advanced 
airplane  designs,  will  eliminate  the  tedious 
^      process  of  laying  out  each  new  design  by 
hand.    Auto  bodies,  refrigerators,  desks, 
metal  furniture,  toys — hundreds  of  articles 
due   for   complete   streamlining — will    be 
H     speeded  to  market  months  sooner,  making 
I      the  manufacturer  far  more  sensitive   to 
'      your  tastes  in  the  things  you  buy. 


Master  patterns  will  be  laid  out  in  spe- 
cial ink.  X-rayed  to  make  them  glow,  and 
then  "printed"  direct  onto  metal  sheets 
coated  with  photographic  emulsion.  Thou- 
sands of  such  prints  can  be  made  in  a 
few  hours,  then  cut  accurately  and  speeded 
into  the  production  line. 

Vacation  Sans  Mosquitoes 

Summer  camps,  cruisers  and  other  holi- 
day abodes — and  just  plain  homes — are 
going  to  give  you  a  new  quality  of  rest 
after  the  war  because  the  heyday  of  the 
uncontrolled  insect  pest  will  be  on  the 
wane. 

A  young  Department  of  Agriculture 
chemist  named  Dr.  Lyie  D.  Goodhue 
has  devised  a  new  "health  bomb"'  for  our 
Armed  Forces  which  is  certain  death  to 
flies,  mosquitoes,  cockroaches  and  other 
intruders  that  buzz  in  the  night,  destroying 
sleep  and  carrying  disease. 

The  "bomb"  is  a  simple  little  container 
that  pours  out  a  new  insecticide  in  a  fine 
mist  that  penetrates  the  farthest  corner  of 
a  room,  even  the  cracks  in  walls  and  floors. 
The  mist  is  harmless  to  humans  and  ex- 
ceedingly inexpensive:  in  fifteen  minutes  a 
single  can  of  it  will  pervade  the  air  so 
thoroughly  as  to  fill  a  hundred  ordinary 
bedrooms.  Or  it  can  be  turned  on  for  only 
a  few  seconds  to  slaughter  the  bugs  in  a 
smaller  space. 

Not  only  will  the  health  bomb  give  a 
new  pleasure  to  summer  living  but  it  is 
also  expected  to  be  used  in  planes  travel- 
ing out  of  the  tropics,  which  nowadays 
are  apt  to  bring  home  dangerous  disease- 
bearing  insects  and  flies. 


Door  hinges  that  will  never  squeak  are 
on  the  horizon.  They  will  be  made  of  wood 
and  will  last  a  lifetime  without  oil. 

A  Pound  a  Day 

A  new  condensed  "food  kit."  an- 
nounced by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, will  weigh  one  pound  but  will  provide 
a  healthy  adult  with  three  well-balanced 
square  meals.  Designed  for  the  quick 
relief  of  starving  Europe,  the  kit  will 
have  tremendous  value  after  the  war.  No 
more  carrying  heavily  loaded  knapsacks 
of  food  on  camping  trips  and  mountain 
hikes;  no  more  short  rations  in  remote 
places  for  prospectors,  surveyors,  hunt- 
ers or.  in  fact,  anybody  who  ventures 
beyond  reach  of  the  corner  grocery. 

In  a  small  paper  carton  will  be  packed 
the  makings  of  a  quart  of  milk,  three  pints 
of  soup,  four  glasses  of  orange  juice,  gen- 
erous helpings  of  cereal  and  dessert,  all  in 
dehydrated  form.  The  ration  will  keep  in- 
definitely. Ten  minutes  over  fire,  after  add- 
ing water,  will  produce  three  tasty  meals. 

The  kits  can  be  turned  out  by  factories 
by  the  hundreds  of  millions.  The  cost  of 
a  day's  packaged  food  will  be  about 
twenty-five  cents. 
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Your  Pantry  Shelf 

Cupboards  will  not  be  sagging  with 
heavy  cans  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  but 
instead  will  be  neatlv  stacked  with  little 
packages  of  dehydrated  foods.  You  will 
be  able  to  buy  a  bushel  of  potatoes  in  a 
carton  weighing  a  pound  or  so.  Beans. 
beets,  onions,  cabbage,  carrots,  and  all 
the  common  canned  fruits  will  come  to 
you  dried  or  in  powdered  form.  Eggs 
and  milk  will  await  you  in  cellophane 
wrappers,  to  be  stored  as  long  as  you  like. 
You  will  even  buy  tomato  juice  and  cran- 
berry sauce  in  solid  form;  and  meat  flakes 
for  making  hash,  stews  and  pies  will  come 
in  boxes,  too. 

The  foods  you  buy  today  average  ninety 
per  cent  plain  water.  Tomorrow,  this 
weight  will  be  extracted  in  the  scientific 
dehydration  plants  close  to  the  truck  gar- 
dens of  the  nation.  You  will  be  able  to 
carry  a  month's  supply  of  vegetables  home 
from  the  store  under  one  arm.  These  prod- 
ucts will  be  much  cheaper,  too.  for  freight 
and  handling  charges  will  have  dropped 
(o  a  fraction  of  what  they  are  now. 

Noi  will  there  be  a  long,  tedious  process 
of  soaking  the  dried  foods  back  to  normal. 
A  mere  twenty  minutes  in  boiling  water, 
and  your  vegetables  and  fruit  of  tomor- 
row will  taste  as  fresh  and  look  as  invit- 
ing as  if  they  had  just  been  picked. 


Wooden  manhole  covers  will  cut  down 
the  clatter  of  traffic  in  city  streets. 


Nonexpanding  glass  rods  will  replace 
steel  in  reinforced  concrete.  Result:  No 
cracks  in  cement  roads  and  other  struc- 
tures due  to  extremes  of  heat  or  cold. 

Dust  Will  Be  Only  a  Memory 

You  will  be  able  to  install  in  your  home 
a  small  cabinet  called  a  "Precipitron." 
which  will  cost  about  as  much  as  a  good 
refrigerator  and  be  even  less  expensive  to 
run. 

This  device  will  keep  the  air  in  every 
room  as  fresh  and  dust-free  as  the  air  in 
the  High  Sierras.  It  will  be  out  of  the 
way,  silent  and  automatic,  and  will  bring 
you  an  entirely  new  deal  in  dirt  control. 

Those  infinitesimal  dust  particles  that 
collect  on  the  walls  and  saturate  uphol- 
stery and  draperies  will  plague  you  no 
more.  Curtains  that  used  to  need  wash- 
ing every  two  or  three  weeks  will  stay 
bright  and  clean  for  ten  or  more.  Walls 
won't  need  renovating  more  often  than 
once  in  three  years  or  so. 

The  Precipitron,  a  war  invention  of 
a  Westinghouse  engineer,  is  now  at  work 
scrubbing  the  air  in  bomb-sight  plants  and 
blood-plasma  laboratories.  It  removes 
some  ninety  per  cent  of  all  tiny  floating 
bodies  including  dust.  lint,  pollen  and  even 
bacteria  and  tobacco  smoke.  It  is  not  sim- 
ply a  mechanical  filter,  which  can  trap  no 
more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  floating 
particles  at  best,  but  an  electrical  device 
which  charges  the  particles  and  attracts 
them  to  an  electrified  plate.  The  basic 
princiole  was  known  to  the  early  Greeks 
but  the  world  of  tomorrow  will  be  the  first 
to  enjoy  its  universal  use. 


the  eye  examination:  the  glasses  ma| 
had  for  as  little  as  $4.    If  Farmer 
needs  a  tooth  pulled,  it  will  cost  hin 
cents.    Fillings  are  75  cents  each. 

Suppose  Farmer  Mead  has  some  r{ 
bad  luck  and  breaks  a  leg.  This  w| 
ordinarily  be  a  financial  calamity  off 
rank.  But  at  Community  HospitalJ 
medical  care  costs  nothing  and  his 
pital  room  only  $2.50  a  day.  Even 
has  to  spend  six  weeks  in  the  hosj 
his  bill  will  be  only  $100. 

The  hospital  does  every  type  of  surj 
A  farm  boy  has  a  saddle  nose  and 
it  beautified.  Surgeons  borrow  car 
from  the  boy's  ribs  and  build  him  a  I 
nose.  One  old  man  has  a  mouth  tu< 
caused  by  irritation  of  the  homemade  i 
teeth  he  had  whittled  out  of  an  oak  ph 
Surgeons  remove  the  tumor,  and  the  I 
pital  dentist  makes  a  pair  of  plates. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  service  of  the  1 
pital  is  its  emphasis  on  preventive 
cine.     Members   are    urged   to   brinj 
children   for  smallpox  and  typhoid 
cination  and  diphtheria  shots.   A  hosj 
bulletin    preaches    better    nutrition- 
being  largely  a  sowbelly-and-cowpeasJ 
ing  country.    They  even   sell   low-prT 
vitamin  pills.   Farmers  are  shown  the  I 
dom  of  attending  to  minor  ills  at  ol 
before  they  grow  into  major  ailmentT 

All  this  is  having  a  telling  efl^ect  onl 
general  health  of  the  community.  Inl 
early  days,  fully  two  thirds  of  the  apJ 
dix  cases  came  in  with  burst  append! 
Today  not  more  than  a  tenth  arrive  inl 
critical  condition.  Similarly,  staff  pn 
cians  see  few  of  the  grisly  overgrownl 
mors  they  used  to  see.  When  subscrii 
suspect  trouble,  they  come  to  the  hosif 
on  their  weekly  trip  to  town.  On 
days,  from  60  to  100  people  will  crd 
the  out-patient  department.  If  a  patf 
is  too  ill  to  come  in,  home  calls  are  ma 
In  town  they  cost  SI.  The  charge  for| 
country  is  also  $1 — plus  20  cents  per  i 
for  the  doctor's  car. 

New  Deal  for  the  Doctor 

Salaries   of   staff   doctors   range 
S4.200  to  $8,400— plus  a  15  per  cent 
if  the  hospital  has  a  profitable  year, 
cause  all  recent  years  have  been  profital 
the   bonus  is  a  regular  feature.     Ph 
cians  hke  this  type  of  practice.  They  b 
none  of  the  usual  physician's  expenses 
office  rent,  secretary  and  bill  collecti 
Staff  members  take  turns  working  nig{ 
so  an  off-duty  doctor  has  free  evenin] 
himself.    All  staff  doctors  get  a  moi 
vacation  with  pay,  and  in  case  of 
longed  illness,  salary  continues  for 
months. 

The  hospital's  work  is  good  enou] 
attract   large   numbers   of   nonmemi 
Nearly  half  of  its  practice  is  among 
pie  who  are  not  shareholders.   They 
regular  fees,  and  this  money  goes  into 
hospital  fund.  The  only  comparable  1 
pital  is  120  miles  away  in  Oklahoma  C 

Community  Hospital  has  an  excel 
record.  Surgeons  aren't  tempted  to  l| 
form  operations  for  the  sake  of  a  fee 
its  entire  history,  only  three  Caesarean 
erations  have  been  performed.  Th' 
hasn't  been  a  death  resulting  from  an 
pendectomy  in  seven  years.  Last  year 
hospital  delivered  103  babies  withou 
maternal  mortality.  One  case  might 
described  as  an  infant  death — a  stillbi 

The  patients  in  the  hospital  all  h 
about   the   same    reaction:    "There's 
tellin'   what   this   hospital's   been   wc 
to  me." 

One  farmer  is  more  explicit:  "Bef 
this  place  was  built,  my  boy  had  app 
dicitis.  He  stayed  in  a  hospital  eight  d 
and  it  cost  me  $215.  When  my  girl  j 
appendicitis,  she  stayed  in  this  hosp 
ten  days  and  it  cost  me  $42.  I  don't 
how  a  man  can  afford  to  stay  out  of  I 
co-operation  business." 

The  End  i 
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THOUGH  MANY  a  cake  of  ice  has  come  and  gone  since  this  advertisement  first 
appeared,  3  years  ago,  it's  still  a  grand  way  to  suggest  to  you  how  downright 
cool  and  refreshing  a  whiskey-and-ice-and-soda  can  be  on  a  warm  midsummer 
afternoon.  What  matchless  flavor  and  smoothness  will  be  yours  to  enjoy— »'/  the 
^whiskey  you  use  is  Four  Roses!  Just  try  it  and  see! 


FOUR  ROSES 


A  blend  of  straight  whiskies— 90  proof.  Frankfort  Distilleries,  Inc.,  Loui-wille  &  Baltimore. 


An  Explanation  to  Our  Friends 

IF  YOUR  BAR  OF  package  store  is  sometimes 
out  of  Four  Roses,  please  be  patient.  We 
are  trying  to  apportion  our  pre-war  stocks  to 
assure  you  a  continuing  supply  until  the  war 
is  won.  Meanwhile,  our  distilleries  are  de- 
voted 100%  to  the  production  of  alcohol  for 
explosives,  rubber,  and  other  vital  war  prod- 
ucts. (Our  prices  have  not  been  increased— 
except  for  government  taxes.) 


Collier's,  The  National  Weekly 
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^ow  £/mer,   beqqed  Elsie, 
"don't  Be  apf^  aAotft  shortages / 
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roppYcocK,"  sputtered  Elmer,  the  bull.  "I 
don't  want  a  lecture,  I  want  ite  cream.  I  demand  ice 
cream!" 

"Sorry,  Fatso,"  said  the  druggist.  "I'm  out  of  ice 
cream  until  tomorrow!" 

"Shame  on  you,  thner,  tor  picking  on  a  nice  druggist 
at  a  time  like  this,  "  inierrupicd  tlsie,  the  Borden  Cow. 
"The  ice-cream  shortage  is  due  to  the  war.  Uncle  Sam 
savs  we  can't  make  as  niiicli  as  we  used  to.  The  cream 
we  save  is  going  to  make  butter  tor  our  soldiers,  and  the 
milk  goes  into  other  daii  y  toods  such  as  cheese  which 
make  good  eating  lor  our  fighting  forces  at  home  and 
abroad.  " 

"Hidi,"  sniffed  Elmer,  "if  yoti're  such  a  big  shot  in 
the  milk  business,  why  don' t  you  do  something  about  it?" 


".Milk  shortage,  my  eye,"  gro^vled  Elmer.  "1  his  fel- 
low's ice  box  is  full  of  Borden's  Milk.  Or  is  he  a 
hoarder/" 

"Don't  be  ridiculous,"  chuckled  Elsie.  "We'll  always 
try  to  have  fresh  fluid  milk  for  every  family  — since  it's 
so  healthful  that   folks  should  drink  some  every  dav. 


LOTS  OF  Borden's  i^^lv^  Q°^:^  ^•^■' 


"I'm  doing  all  1  can,"  smiled  Elsie.  "E\ery  store  that 
sells  Burden's  he  i.reiun  is  getting  delicious  sherbets 
and  ices  and  its  fair  share  of  what  ice  cream  there  is.  I 
( an't  do  any  more  than  that.  A  war  is  a  war  and  a  milk 
shortage  is  a  milk  shortage." 


But,  with  such  a  lot  of  milk  going  to  our  aimed  forces 
and  our  allies,  there  is  natmally  less  milk  left  lor  other 
dairy  produds." 

"Hah,"  shouted  Elmer  triiunphantly,  "then  look 
over  here  and  try  to  explain  this.  These  cans  are  all 
full  of  things  made  from  xour  milk." 

"Naturally,"  laughed  Elsie.  "You'ie  looking  at  Bor- 
den's Prescription  Specialties.  They're  used  to  feed  in- 
lants  and  invalids.  That  package  you  ha\e  in  \oin  hoof 
is  Borden's  Biolac  —  n  modern  balanced  foimula  that 
babies  just  thri\e  on.  These  products  haven't  been  re- 
stricted, because  they're  so  important  to  thousands  of 
.Vmerica's  new  babies." 


"I  l-m-in."  nui>ed  Elmer,  "wiili  all  thissiull  lusell, 
s.i\  the-  diuggist  was  having  it  easy  (onip.iied  loot] 
iiieic  hauls." 
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"I  hen  you'd  s.i\  ilic-  wrong  thing  as  usual,"  gij;^ 
Elsie.  "For  those  products  are  oidy  a  small  pait  ol 
sioiy.  The  druggist  is  faced  with  loads  of  sluin.i 
There  will  be  limes  when  he's  sliori  of  Borden's  H, 
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—  the  new  wav  to  drink  \oin  \iiamins  and  like  'em.  .Aif 
he  won'i  alwavs  be  able  to  gel  Boidrn's  Fine  Cliee^: 
make  sandwiches  for  fountain  funcfies.  It  woni  be 
fault,  of  course,  but  some  people  may  blame  hint" 

"Do  you  call  thai  trouble?  "  hooted  Elmer.  "Whv,  w   w 
seccjiid  cousin  Stuart  who  keeps  a  china  shop  tells  |i    ** 
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that 


"For  goodne.ss  sake  leave  your  bankrupt  cousin 
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of  this  and  wait  till  I  finish."  went  on  Elsie,  "riiat'son 
the  start  of  t!ie  druggist's  troubles.  Help  of  ain  kind 
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almost  imposNible  to  oet.  Pharmacists,  soda  bovs,  ai    '"""? 
clerks  are  in  ilie  arm).  Girls  are  working  in  the  w 
plants.  .\nd  . . ." 

"Stop,"  pleaded  Elmer.  "You're  breaking  mv  heai 
Just  tell  me  where  this  druggist  keeps  his  white  coals    »tl 

"There's  one  hanging   u]>  right  over  there,"  Els 
answered.  "But  why  on  earth  do  you  ask?" 

"Listen,"  grunted  Elmer,  hastily  slipping  into  awhi    '* 
coat,  "1  may  not  be  able  to  mix  a  prescription,  but  be 
can  I  sling  a  swell  soda!  .\nd  if  times  are  as  tough  asyc 
say,  the  least  1  can  do  is  lO  gi\e  this  guy  a  hand!' 
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iDU  CAN^T  ESCAPE 


BY  FAITH  BALDWIN 

ILLUSTRATED      BT      JOHN      HOLMQBEN 


\ory  Thus  Far: 

;  verge  of  marrying  Rix  Anderson,  in 

'little  New  England  tovra   of  Benfield, 

,a /heaton  receives  a'  frightful  shock:  Rix, 

de  loves  devotedly,  runs  away  with  Peg 

S,  her  best  friend,  and  marries  her! 

hedly  imhappy,  and  believing  that  her 

kation  lies  in  hard  work,  Linda  goes  to 

Irk  City.  There — thanks  to  the  co-opera- 

Tony  Dennison,  a  young  lawyer,  whom 

Vi  slightly — she  gets  a  job  in  the  firm  for 

Ifony  works  and  in  which  he  is  presently 

I  partner. 

I  in  love  with  Nelda  Heron,  daughter  of 

be  firm's  wealthy  clients.  At  the  Herons' 

lestate — where  Tony  takes  her  for  a  week 

jadi  meets  an  attractive  young  married 

yRix  and  Peg!   To  her  amazement,  she 

and  Nelda  flirting.   And  Peg,  she  soon 

terribly  distressed,  unhappy. 

the  sort  of  girl  who  must  have  someone 

ion — to  confide  in.    She  has  a  heart-to- 

Ik  with  Linda,  tells  her  that  Nelda,  an 

ulous    schemer,    is    planning   to    marry 

ind  continue  seeing  Rix,  surreptitiously! 

y  >rt  time  later,  Linda  is  again  the  guest  of 

ons,  when  Rix  arrives — alone.    He  says 

: ;  has  gone  to  Westchester,  to  visit  some 

ads.    After  which,  Linda,  happening  to 

t  from  her  balcony,  sees  him  embracing 

Iji^issing  her,  telling  her  that  he  loves  her. 

0  ig  to  save  Tony — and  Peg — Linda  has  a 
Ic  Jk  with  Nelda,  in  which  she  urges  her  to 
3  I  to  Tony.  But  Nelda  refuses  to  listen  to 
\  ously.  .  .  .  While  still  at  the  Herons',  Rix 

Peg's  Westchester  friends  telephone  him 
Peg  has  disappeared.  Suddenly  penitent 
is,  after  all,  devoted  to  his  wife)  Rix  starts 
Ig  search  ;  and  Linda,  taking  pity  on  him, 

1  anies  him. 

b  finally  find  Peg  in  a  New  York  City  hos- 

|i3ellevue.   Believing  that  Rix  wants  to  get 

ftler,  by  divorce,  she  had  taken  an  overdose 

dping  pills  in  a  cheap  hotel  room.    The 

ins  say  that  she  has  been  very  iU,  but 

i  is  now  out  of  danger. 

iwhile,  Tony   has  been  misled  by  what 

aas  told  him.    He  believes  that  Linda  is 

love  with  Rix,  that  she  is  striving  to  win 

ick.    So,  when   Linda   returns  to  work, 

iking  a  day  off  to  recuperate  from  her 

experience,  he  is  in  a  bad  mood.    Cer- 

I  ais  greeting  is  not  cordial.    "What,"  he 
i£ls,  "happened  to  you  yesterday?" 

Conclusion 

/DA'S  knees  were  weak  and  she  felt 

as  if  she  had  swallowed  feathers. 

■m  She  thought  in  despair  and  aston- 

nnt:  So  it  wasn't  a  dream  nor  hypno- 

it  wasn't  Cynthia  taking  advantage 

veak  moment  on  my  part.   I  am  in 

vith  this  guy  for  better  or  worse  and 

)ing  to  be  worse  before  it's  better. 

oked  at  him  and  loved  every  inch  of 

■i  a  lot  of  inches.  She  loved  his  untidy 

d  louse-colored  hair,  and  the  crease  be- 

his  brows,  his  good  hands  and  his 

;  chin,  and  his  gray  eyes.   And  she 

o  herself:  Well,  you  certaihly  stuck 

uchin  out! 

St  lifted  it  now  in  some  defiance.  She 
coolly,  "I  thought  you  knew.   I  was 

I I  didn't  feel  well.  Cynthia  said  you 
lioned." 

said,  "Twice,  but  I  didn't  get  much 

action.   What  was  the  idea  of  slam- 

[the  door  in  my  face  the  other  night?" 

iidn't,"  said  Linda.   "Anyway,  what 

3U  expect  me  to  do,  ask  you  in  for  a 

ip?" 

1,  don't  be  like  that,"  said  Tony  with 
■jn.  "Women!" 

Pda  hadn't  wanted  to  make  peace 
im.  He  hadn't  seen  her  since  Sun- 
She  sat  entrenched  behind  the  sand 
of  Southampton  and  sniped  at  him 
lasty  little  steel-jacketed  sentences 
lie  telephone  wires.  She  was  the  sort 
\\  who  Ukes  to  dish  it  out.  If  you  of- 


fended, she  punished.  She  had  an  oflf-with- 
his-head  complex.  Tony  had  given  up 
phoning.  Let  her  call  him,  he  decided,  and 
his  thoughts  dwelt  lovingly  on  the  Navy. 
Every  nice  girl  loves  a  sailor  and  that  crack 
about  one  in  every  port,  but  in  between 
ports,  look  what  you  had.  You  had  a 
battlewagon  or  a  flat-top  or  a  tin  can  or 
a  pigboat,  and  there's  nothing  aboard 
those  but  men,  thank  Heaven!  You've  wa- 
ter and  lots  of  it,  white  water,  gray  water, 
blue  water.  You've  a  job  to  do — and  prob- 
ably a  spell  of  mal  de  mer  to  overcome 
— but  whatever  you  have,  you  haven't 
women.  If  you  break  your  leg  there's  a 
pharmacist's  mate  to  take  care  of  you,  no 
angel  of  mercy  in  starched  white.  Good, 
thought  Tony  gloomily,  let  the  angels  of 
mercy  carry  their  lamps  somewhere  else. 
I  like  it  dark. 

He  looked  at  Linda.  To  his  astonish- 
ment and  her  horror,  her  eyes  were  in- 
dubitably bedewed  with  tears.  "Hey,"  he 
demanded  uneasily,  "what's  the  matter 
with  you?" 

"Nothing  whatever,"  said  Linda  with  all 
the  firmness  of  jelly.  "I'm  coming  down 
with  a  cold." 

"At  this  time  of  year?" 

"People  can  have  colds  at  any  time,"  she 
said,  "and  I  wish  you'd  go  away."  Her 
voice  rose,  the  tears  spilled  over  and,  as  he 
looked  at  her,  agape,  she  added,  with 
sound  and  fury,  "And  stay  away.  You  an- 
noy me.  I  don't  even  like  you  any  more. 
You  have  a  low,  suspicious,  disgusting 
mind." 

"Well,"  said  Tony,  and  looked  at  her  as 
if  she  were  something  which  had  just 
crawled  out  of  the  primordial  shme,  and 
he  was  at  the  business  end  of  a  micro- 
scope, "if  that's  the  way  you  feel  about 
me. 

The  door  closed  after  him,  but  hard. 
Also  a  book,  a  g^ood  expensive  well-bound 
law  book,  crashed  against  the  door  a 
fraction  of  a  second  later.  And  Linda  who 
should  have  felt  worse,  felt  better.  She 
picked  up  the  book,  restored  it  to  its  place 
— it  was  never  the  same  again,  the  case 
of  Watkins  vs.  Mussels,  which  had  estab- 
lished quite  a  precedent — and  proceeded 
to  dry  her  eyes,  blow  her  nose,  apply  a 
dash  of  powder  and  set  out  for  the  club. 

That,  she  thought,  en  route,  will  fix  him. 
True,  she  would  be  forced  to  encounter 
him  in  the  office.  But  as  a  stranger.  And 
just  until  she  could  find  another  job. 
Meantime,  she  was  through  with  men. 
Tom  could  howl  at  her  door  until  he  had 
laryngitis,  but  she  would  be  taking  a  law 
course,  nights.  She  had  no  time  for  mak 
attentions  or  intentions. 

At  the  club,  she  ascended  to  her  room, 
flung  her  jacket,  hat  and  handbag  on  the 
bed  and  sat  down  in  the  chair  by  the  win- 
dow. She  took  off  her  shoes  and  wiggled 
her  toes.  She  thought,  sanely  and  glumly: 
There's  no  use,  my  girl,  you're  in  love  and 
there  isn't  a  thing  you  can  do  about  it. 

She  needn't  have  been  quite  as — as  final. 
She  could  have  pretended  everything  was 
all  right.  Then  they  would  have  been 
friends  again,  after  a  fashion.  At  least, 
she  would  have  seen  him  every  day.  No, 
this  way  was  better.  A  clean  break,  a 
sharp  severance.   The  surgical  way. 

There  wasn't  a  bit  of  pride  in  the  mat- 
ter. She  was  in  love  with  Tony  Dennison. 
He  didn't  love  her.  He  was  in  love  with 
Nelda.  He  was  going  to  marry  Nelda. 
Nelda  had  not  only  his  heart  but  his  ear. 
Nothing  that  Linda  could  say  would  make 


Linda  was  like  a  di£Ferent  person. 
She  flew  down  the  back  stairs  to 
the  telephone,  her  heels  clatter- 
ing, her  face  aglow  with  expectancy 
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him  believe  that  she  wasn't  responsible 
for  Peg's  presence  in  a  city  hospital.  Be- 
cause, hstening  to  Nelda,  whom  he  loved, 
would  quite  naturally  make  him  stone- 
deaf  to  any  other  woman's  voice.  A  sim- 
ple situation. 

I'll  get  over  it,  she  told  herself  stoutly. 
I  got  over  Rix.  But  the  odd  part  of  it  was 
she  didn't  want  to  get  over  Tony.  She'd 
had  to  get  over  Rix.  It  had  made  her  ill 
to  think  that  she  had  loved  him,  she  had 
longed  to  recover  quickly,  quickly  .  .  .  and 
forget  all  about  it. 

But  loving  someone  like  Tony  was  dif- 
ferent. You  could  be  proud  of  it.  Because 
he  was  a  real  person.  He  was  good,  he  was 
decent,  he  was  clever  and  he  was  kind. 
You  need  never  be  ashamed  of  loving 
someone  like  that. 

Of  course,  he  was  also  an  idiot.  But 
that  was  Nelda's  fault.  All  men  are  idiots 
when  they  are  in  love.  And  women,  too. 
With  which  profound  deduction  she  pre- 
pared to  eat  her  dinner  and  wait  for  Rix 
to  call  for  her. 

She  had  a  little  time  alone  with  Peg 
at  the  hospital.  She  was  embarrassed, 
looking  at  Peg's  drawn  face  against  the 
pillows,  and  the  big  gray  eyes,  deeply  shad- 
owed. She  was  embarrassed  because  Peg 
had  no  defenses.  Peg  was  vulnerable  and 
human,  and  soft,  and  because  Peg  spoke  to 
her  from  her  heart. 

"T  'VE  been  such  a  fool,"  said  Peg,  in  her 
X  husky  voice,  "and  you've  been  won- 
derful, Linda.  Rix  told  me." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Linda  with  ex- 
treme awkwardness. 

"He  told  you,"  asked  Peg,  "that  every- 
thing's— fine?  I  mean,  between  us?  I  was 
such  a  fool,"  she  said  again,  "to  go  off  like 
that.  Off  the  beam,  really.  I  believed  him, 
you  see.  About  Nelda  and  everything. 
And  I  was  frightened  because  I  knew 
about  the  baby.  I  thought  he  wouldn't  be- 
lieve that.  I  didn't  care  what  happened  to 
me,  to — to  us."  She  stopped  and  Linda 
patted  her  hand.  And  Peg  went  on,  "Look, 
Linda,  it's  just  that  I  love  him.  I  haven't  any 
illusions  about  him  but  I  can't  get  along 
without  him.  It's  weak  of  me,  it's  part  per- 
haps of — of  my  punishment,  that  things 
are  this  way.  They'll  always  be  this  way. 
But  next  time  I'll  be  different.  I'll  be  pa- 
tient and  wait.  He'll  always  come  back, 
you  know,  somehow  I'm  sure  of  it.  Did  he 
tell  you  his  mother's  coming  down?" 

"Yes.  I'm  so  glad,  Peg." 

"So  am  I.  Perhaps,"  said  Peg  wistfully, 
"she'll  grow  to  like  me.  I  always  liked  her 
a  lot.  But  she  was  so  crazy  about  you — 
and  then  I  thought  she'd  never  like  me 
because  of  what  I  did  and  it  made  me  say 
and  do  the  wrong  thing.  I  felt  so  guilty 
toward  her  .  .  .  making  trouble  for  her, 
because  of  Rix.  But  now,"  she  said, 
"maybe  she'll  forgive  me,  after  a  while." 

"Of  course  she  will,"  said  Linda.  "I'm 
sure  she  already  has.  And  she's  going 
to  love  being  a  grandmother." 

"It's  more  than  you  can  say  for  most 
women  nowadays,"  said  Peg  with  the 
ghost  of  a  chuckle. 

It  was  time  for  Linda  to  go.  She  went 
out  to  the  waiting  room  and  sent  Rix  in 
to  see  his  wife.  Waiting  for  him,  there  with 
all  the  anxious  strange  people^you  could 
feel  their  emotions,  you  could  almost  touch 
them  they  were  so  tangible — fear,  impa- 
tience, patience,  hope.  She  thought:  He 
hasn't  told  her  anything,  merely  that  I  left 
Southampton  with  him  and  stayed  with 
him  until  we  found  her.  Well,  that's  just 
as  well.  What  good  would  it  have  done  to 
say  anything  else? 

But  Peg,  being  a  woman,  didn't  have  to 
be  told  in  so  many  words.  She  looked  at 
Rix  as  he  sat  beside  her  and  asked,  "What's 
wrong  with  Linda?" 

"Nothing,"  he  answered,  astonished; 
"that  is,  nothing  I  know  about." 

"There  is,  too,"  said  Peg;  "she's  differ- 
ent. Something's  happened.  Was — ^has  it 
anything  to  do  with  us,  Rix?" 
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Rix  said,  "Of  course  not.  And  I  don't 
know  what  you're  talking  about — oh  .  .  ." 
His  brow  cleared  and  he  said  comfortably, 
"Tony  Dennison,  maybe.  He  was  sore 
at  her.  For  leaving  Herons'  Sunday  with 
me.  I  told  you  he  came  to  the  apartment. 
You  know  all  that.  Peg.  Why  he  was 
sore,  I  wouldn't  know."  He  stopped  and 
shrugged.  "Of  course  he  thought  that 
Linda  was  the  cause  of — of  all  this." 

"You're  a  goop,"  said  Peg,  a  little  color 
coming  into  her  cheeks.  "It's  clear  enough 
to  me.  She's  in  love  with  him,  isn't  she? 
I've  thought  so  for  some  time." 

"Why?"  demanded  Rix  astonished. 

"Well,  she  isn't  with  you,"  said  Peg 
calmly.  "I  thought  so  at  first  but  when  I 
became  convinced  that  you  were  no  longer 
head  man,  naturally  I  wondered  about 
Tony.  Who  gave  him  that  idea,"  she  de- 
manded, "about  Linda,  I  mean?" 

"Nelda,"  said  Rix,  and  flushed. 

"Good  Lord,"  said  Peg.  "Men!"  She  lay 
back  against  the  pillows.  "That  settles  it," 
she  said.  "Linda's  crazy  about  him  or 
she'd  tell  him  the  truth.  .  .  ." 

"I  don't  get  it,"  said  Rix. 


a  man,  too.  Rix,"  asked  Peg,  "do  you 
really  love  me?" 

His  reply  was  as  satisfactory  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances. 

"Maybe,"  said  Peg,  twinkling  faintly, 
"we  can  do  something  about  Linda." 

Rix  looked  alarmed.  He  asked,  "What? 
...  I  mean,  you  wouldn't  .  .  .  that  is  .  .  ." 

"Leave  it  to  me,"  said  his  wife  serenely, 
"I'll  dream  up  something.  We  owe  it  to 
her,"  she  added  and  looked  at  him  soberly. 
"We  owe  her — a  lot,  Rix." 

"I  know,"  he  said,  with  humility. 

He  added,  after  what  seemed  a  long 
time,  "If  you  think  it  best,  Peg,  I'll  see 
Dennison  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  it." 

"That  would  be  just  wonderful,"  Peg 
told  him.  "You'd  get  a  sock  in  the  jaw 
from  Tony.  .  .  ."  She  shook  her  head. 
"It's  one  of  those  honor-rooted-in-dis- 
honor  cases,  Rix.  We  can't  solve  it  that 
way,  you  know." 

He  looked  relieved.  Well,  that  was  Rix; 
you  couldn't  expect  him  not  to  look  re- 
lieved, could  yoH?  ■.  .  . 

Linda's  law  class  opened.  She  went  to 
school    nights,    with    books,    notebooks, 
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"It  doesn't  look  like  the  kind  of  place  that 
would   have   good   elderberry   wine,   Alfred" 


"You  sound  like  Gracie  Allen,"  said  his 
wife.  "Don't  you  see  how  her  mind  works? 
If  she  weren't  in  love  with  him  she'd  march 
herself  up  to  him  and — Rix,  don't  look  so 
miserable,  it's  all  over  and  done  with,  dear 
— and  you  know  what  she'd  say.  But  be- 
ing Linda  she  can't  say  it.  Because  he's 
engaged  to  Nelda,  because  he's  in  love 
with  her — or  so  Linda  thinks.  I  never 
thought  so." 

Rix  looked  at  her,  his  jaw  slack. 

"You  never  thought  so?"  he  repeated 
feebly. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Peg.  "Nelda's  a 
glittery  sort  of  bait.  Most  any  poor  fish 
would  rise  to  it.  She  can  turn  the  charm 
on  and  off.  She  turned  it  on  like  anything 
because  it  was — well,  expedient.  And  he'd 
been  going  around  thinking  she'd  never 
look  at  him.  She  used  to  treat  him  badly — 
you  know  that,  we  all  saw  it — but  I  don't 
think  he  minded  too  much.  It  was  Uke 
falling  in  love  with  someone  across  the 
footlights.  You  really  don't  expect  any- 
thing. It  isn't  the  kind  of  love  you  expect 
to  live  with  .  .  .  and  see  evenings  in  curl- 
ers, or  across  the  kitchen  table,"  Peg 
explained.  "Then  when  she  suddenly  un- 
bent. .  .  .  Oh,  there's  no  use  trying  to  ex- 
plain it  to  you,"  she  said  crossly.  "You're 


and  a  brief  case.  Mr.  Powell  congratu- 
lated her  upon  her  undertaking.  "Think 
you  can  manage  it?"  he  asked.  "There's 
an  old  warning  about  burning  your  can- 
dle at  both  ends,  Linda." 

Linda  said,  "I'll  manage,"  and  grinned 
at  him.  "Both  ends  against  the  middle?" 
she  asked.  "But  don't  worry,  Mr.  Powell. 
If  I  can't  carry  the  work,'.'  she  said,  "I'll 
drop  it." 

He  thought  she  meant  the  law  class;  she 
didn't.  She  still  had  her  legacy,  and  she 
had  saved  some  money.  Mr,  Powell  paid 
a  generous  salary.  Drop  Mr.  Powell,  go 
on  with  the  law,  and  some  day  go  back  to 
Benfield  and  into  her  father's  office.  That 
made  sense.  Besides,  if  she  left  the  office, 
she'd  never  see  Tony.  Her  heart  para- 
chuted into  her  boots.  Silly,  she  told  it, 
and  hauled  it  up  again. 

SHE  was  seeing  him  every  day,  or  almost 
every  day.  "Hello,"  he  said,  and  she 
said  "Hello,"  and  that  was  all  there  was  to 
it.  Nice  aloof  courtesy.  Friendship,  love, 
indifference,  hate.  Well,  Tony  had  hurdled 
the  love  angle  and  reached  the  indifference 
stage.  There  wasn't  anything  she  could  do 
about  it. 
Peg  went  home.  Aunt  Alice  came  down. 
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Linda  went  to  see  her.  Funny  how  h  k 
lationship  with  Peg  and  Rix  shook  mi 
to  normal  as  if  Aunt  Alice  held  it  ul^ 
a  thermometer.  Linda  knew  how  she  L 
with  them,  and  they  with  her.  And  iL 
pleasant  to  have  a  place  to  which  she  m|| 
go  and  where,  at  last,  she  felt  both  aL 
and  welcome.  ! 

She  had  a  farewell  dinner  with  jon 
Yorkc,  who  was  leaving  the  office,  ij^ 
in  Washington.  It  might  turn  out  tcie, 
big  one.  Linda  had  refused  his  invit.ijii 
all  autumn,  but  now  she  relcntcdiun 
dined  with  him  one  blowy  Sunday  ^ 
in  November.  He  said,  looking  a|lk 
across  the  table,  "I  was  serious  abouijou 
you  know."  ' 

"Past  tense,  I  hope,"  she  murmurecj 

"No.  But  I  know  when  I'm  licked. 'gi 
smiled  at  her,  engagingly.  "If  you  dm 
your  mind  you  know  where  you  carp 
me." 

"I  shan't,"  she  said.  "But  you're  a 
person,  Tom,  and  I  wish  you  all  the 
in  the  world." 

"This  job,"  he  said,  "it  may  mean  s|a 
thing.  I  don't  know.  I've  been  Ihinki  1|| 
Army.  But  I'd  probably  get  stuck  i£ 
Judge  Advocate's  office.  This  is  bet , 
think,  as  long  as  I  can't  get  combat 
It  will  mean  doing  a  job.  Not  that  I 
regret  the  uniform.  I  think  I'd  look 
pretty  in  uniform,"  he  added,  grinnin 

"Beautiful,"  she  agreed.  She  frc 
a  little.  "Combat?  You  really  think 
get  in?" 

"Of  course.  And  so  do  you,  so  doe 
eryone.  I  was  talking  to  Tony  the  ij 
day.  I  suppose  you  know  he  wants  t| 
in  the  Navy,  if  they'll  take  him,  not 
legal  light  but  as  a  plain  common  or 
den  gob,  that  is." 

"No,"  she  answered,  and  it  was  ha: 
admit  it,  "I  didn't  know." 

"You  two  been  fighting?"  he  askec 
thought  so.  Well,  better  kiss  and  mak 
Tony's  a  fool,"  he  added;  "he  do 
know  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered 

IINDA  thought:  Better  not  ask  wh: 
^  means  by  that.    Her  throat  felt 
tight. 

"You're  not  too  bright,  either," 
Tom.  "Someday  you'll  find  it  out.  I  v 
help  you.  I'm  not  that  magnanin 
Did  I  forget  to  tell  you  you're  loc 
very  pretty  tonight?" 

"You  never  forget,"  said  Linda, 
thought:  I'll  miss  Tom.  She  didn't 
him,  but  she  would  miss  him.  He  w 
tonic  spirit.  He  was  good  for  the  w 
ened  ego.  He  was  a  shot  in  the  arm,  i 
an  arrow  in  the  heart. 

Tom  grinned  at  her  cheerfully.  He 
"I  wish  you'd  go  see  my  family  wher 
away.    They  like  you.    You're  the 
girl  I  ever  loved  of  whom  they  apprc 

She    said,    sincerely,   "I   shall,   Tc 
some  Sunday,  perhaps.     I'm  pretty 
these  days." 

"I  know.  You'll  make  an  attra 
Portia,"  he  told  her,  "although  won 
place  is  definitely  in  the  home  and  no 
fore  the  bar.  Any  bar."  He  lifted  an 
brow  and  added  mildly,  "Do  you  see ' 
I  see?  Can  it  be  ectoplasm?" 

Linda  followed  the  direction  of  hi 
gard.  The  room  in  which  they  were  di 
was  small,  crowded,  expensive  and  c: 
sive.  It  was  known  among  its  habitui 
the  Needle's  Eye.  The  richer  you  were 
harder  to  get  in.  You  engaged  your 
several  weeks  in  advance  and  if  you 
really  well  known  the  measured  insiJ 
captains  and  headwaiters  were  almos 
fectionate  in  tone.  This  sort  of  treati 
is  doted  upon  by  New  Yorkers.  They 
to  be  made  uncomfortable. 

The  bar  was  not  large,  it  had  high 
stools,  and  the  bartender  was  known 
character.  Order  an  old-fashioned  an 
suggested  that  you'd  already  had  one 
many.  How  was  your  liver?  His  name 
Joe.  Everyone  was  crazy  about  him. 

There  were  many  people  at  the  bar 
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many.  No  one  was  being  served — Joe  was 
the  type  you  had  to  wheedle.  As  there  was 
no  room,  two  more  people  had  joined  the 
fraternity  of  camels.  One  was  Nelda  and 
the  other  was  Tony. 

"Reunion,"  said  Tom  resignedly,  "in 
Gehenna."  He  beckoned  a  waiter  and  said 
with  the  proper  amount  of  irritation,  "I 
want  a  telephone." 

One  was  brought  and  plugged  in.  "What 
on  earth?"  Linda  began.  She  thought:  I 
hope  they  don't  see  us.  I  wonder.  ...  Is 
Tony  really  joining  the  Navy?  Maybe 
I'd  better  marry  Tom  after  all,  I'll  make 
a  heck  of  a  lawyer.  .  .  .  Nelda's  looking 
wonderful.  I  hate  her.  I  hope  Joe  gives 
her  arsenic. 

Tom  spoke  into  the  receiver.  He  said, 
"I  don't  know  if  this  is  the  house  switch- 
board or  an  outside  wire." 

It  was  the  house  switchboard,  a  voice 
informed  him  coolly.  Tom  replied,  "Oh, 
sure.  Stupid  of  me,  sweetheart.  Otherwise 
you  get  stung  with  calls  to  Hollywood.  I 
want  the  bar.  Bar."  He  spelled  it.  "That's 
it,  sister.  Joe,  at  the  bar.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  other  way  of  attracting  his  at- 
tention." 

There  was  an  interval.  Tom  spoke 
again.  As  he  spoke,  Linda  opened  a  com- 
pact and  peered  in  the  mirror.  She  could 
see  one  anxious  blue  eye.  It  seemed  to  be 
in  its  usual  position. 

"Joe?  Yep.  Tom  Yorke.  Yes,  of  course. 
At  a  table  in  your  unprintable  joint.  If 
you  don't  believe  me,  look  over."  Linda, 
laughing  in  spite  of  herself,  saw  Joe  turn 
from  the  telephone  and  look,  incredu- 
lously. "I  want  to  speak  to  a  friend.  He's 
crossing  the  bar.  More  or  less.  Page  him, 
will  you?  A  Mr.  Anthony  Dennison.  If 
you  get  through  to  him  drop  a  highball 
glass  as  a  signal.  No,  I'm  not  stinking," 
said  Tom  severely.  "Tell  him  he's  wanted 
at  the  worst  table  a  generous  man  ever 
slipped  Frederick  twenty  bucks  for  .  .  . 
Yes,  in  the  corner,  and  so  close  to  the 
pantry  door  that  the  management  includes 
a  free  haircut  with  every  entree." 

"He  hung  up,"  said  Tom  mildly  and  did 
likewise. 

THEY  could  hear  Joe's  heavy  accents. 
"Mr.  Dennison,"  said  Joe.  "Hey,  Mr. 
Dennison." 

Fascinated,  Linda  watched.  She  saw 
Tony's  tall  head;  she  saw  Joe  pushing  peo- 
ple out  of  the  way  with  large  sweeps  of 
hamlike  hands.  She  saw  Tony  turn  to  sur- 
vey the  room;  she  saw  Nelda  turn. 

Nelda  wore  black.  She  had  been 
poured  into  it  and  set  aside  to  cool.  She 
wore  a  sable  coat.  She  wore  her  own 
golden  hair,  and  a  new  mouth  painted 
over  the  one  Nature  had  given  her. 

"Tom!"  cried  Nelda  in  the  usual  table- 
hopping  scream.   "Linda!" 

Carrying  their  glasses;  they  descended 
upon  the  corner  table.  "Two  more  chairs," 
said  Tom  to  the  waiter.  "Of  course  there's 
room."  He  looked  at  Nelda.  "Why  should 
you  want  to  be  alone  with  him,"  he  asked, 
jerking  a  thumb  at  Tony,  "now  that  he's 
hooked?  Did  ycu  know  I  was  going  to 
Washington?  Yes,  it's  been  discovered  that 
I'm  one  of  the  few  men  extant  who  can 
recite  the  alphabet  backward.  They  need 
such  mental  giants  there  .  .  ." 

He  kept  her  talking.  He  suggested, 
"Why  not  have  dinner  with  us  now  that 
we're  almost  finished?  Nelda,  you  look 
hke  a  flash  of  light  in  a  blackout.  .  .  ." 

Tony  looked  at  Linda.  He  said,  bril- 
liantly, "You're  looking  very  well." 

"I'm  fine."  Her  heart  hammered  in  her 
throat.  She  thought  distractedly:  I  wish  I 
hadn't  eaten  so  much.  "Tom  tells  me 
you're  thinking  of  joining  the  Navy." 

Tony  muttered  something  about  a  com- 
mission in  the  reserve.  And  Nelda,  who 
had  more  than  her  share  of  ears,  leaned 
across  the  narrow  space  and  smiled  at 
Linda.  She  said,  "Of  course  he  isn't.  That's 
just  conversation.  We  aren't  going  to  war. 
People  panic  too  easily."    She  shrugged. 
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She  added  sweetly,  "How  is  poor  dear 
Peg?" 

"She's  all  right,"  said  Linda  and  felt  the 
blood  leave  her  heart. 

"Dreadful,  wasn't  it?  I  never  could  un- 
derstand this  overdose  business,"  Nelda 
said.  "As  if  you  didn't  know  how  much  of 
anything  you  take!" 

Tony  spoke,  in  a  hurry.  He  said,  "Let's 
grab  our  table,  Nelda,  or  Frederick  will 
give  it  to  someone  less  attractive." 

"So  nice  to  have  seen  you  two,"  said 
Nelda,  smiling,  and  rose. 

When  they  had  gone  Tom  asked,  "What 
did  that  mean,  if  anything?" 

"What?"  asked  Linda  abstractedly. 

"About  Peg  .  .  .  Peg  Anderson,  I  take 
it.  .  .  ." 

"Nothing.  That  is,  she  took  an  overdose 
of  sleeping  medicine,"  said  Linda  evenly, 
"by  mistake." 

Tom  lifted  an  eyebrow.  He  said,  "I 
hadn't  heard." 

"Of  course  you  heard,"  said  Linda  an- 
grily. "Everyone  has.  You  were  in  South- 
ampton that  day,  you  ipust  have — " 

He  said,  "So  that's  it!   My  dear  child,  I 


and  Cynthia.  He  went  into  the  club  with 
Linda  and  there  was  Cynthia.  They  had 
not  met  before.  They  said,  "Hello"  and 
"How  nice,"  and  Tom  thought:  That's 
one  of  the  most  attractive  girls  I've  seen 
yet;  she  isn't  pretty  but  there's  something. 
. . .  And  Cynthia  thought:  Linda  has  all  the 
luck.  Months  later  a  government  labora- 
tory job  took  her  to  Washington,  and  their 
second  encounter  was  in  Rock  Creek  Park. 
But  that's  another  story. 

WHAT  came,  more  immediately,  was 
the  quarrel  between  Tony  and 
Nelda.  It  got  under  way  when  they  had 
reached  their  table.  "What  was  the  big 
idea  of  that  crack  about  Peg  Anderson?" 
he  asked. 

"Crack?"  repeated  Nelda,  one  satin  eye- 
brow raised.   "Really,  darling!" 

"You  know  what  I  mean.  .  .  ." 

"I  didn't  say  anything  except  to  ask  how 
Peg  is.  If  Linda  looked  guilty,  it  isn't  my 
fault." 

Rix,  she  thought.  She  hadn't  seen  him 
since  that  horrible  SUnday.  She  had  tele- 
phoned him  and  he  had  said,  brutally,  that 


"It's  Private  Harper,  sir.  I  don't  know  whether  he's  seasick  or  carsick" 
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not  only  heard  but  I  also  saw  a  thing  or 
two.  Are  you  letting  Nelda  get  away  with 
this?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
Linda.   Her  mouth  trembled. 

"Okay.  Have  it  your  way.  You  haven't 
ordered  your  sweet,"  he  told  her.  "How 
about  Cherries  Jubilee?  They  do  them 
very  well  here." 

"I  don't  want  anything."  She  thought: 
It  isn't  fair.  I'm  always  seeing  people  when 
I  don't  expect  to  and  going  to  pieces  about 
it.  She  looked  at  Tom.  "I'd  like  to  go 
home,"  she  said.  "It's  so  terribly  warm  in 
here — " 

"All  right."  He  beckoned  the  waiter. 
The  check  came  and  the  sum  involved 
would  have  fed  a  regiment.  Tom  paid,  un- 
flinching. He  said,  "Let's  go,  and  I  won't 
say  anything  more,  Linda,  but  it  isn't  as  if 
they  were  in  love  with  each  other.  They 
aren't.  Nelda's  not  capable  of  being,  and 
Tony's  on  the  startled  and  chivalrous  side. 
I  don't  know  why  I'm  telling  you  this.  Do 
you  suppose  my  mother  was  frightened  by 
Sydney  Carton  before  I  was  born?  Nobil- 
ity's catching  up  with  me." 

Linda  was  on  her  feet,  the  waiter  was 
helping  her  with  her  coat.  She  thought: 
If  I  can  only  get  home  before  I  start  cry- 
ing again.  . . . 

Several  things  came  of  that  evening. 
For  instance,  the  encounter  between  Tom 


she  wouldn't  be  seeing  him  again,  if  he 
could  help  it.  So  the  entire  pattern  fell  to 
pieces  around  her.  Not  that  she  cared. 
There  were  other  men. 

But  she  missed  him.  The  excitement, 
the  planning,  the  scarlet  thread  of  intrigue 
woven  through  her  days.  She  despised 
him  now,  of  course.  And  Tony  bored  her. 
He  had  been  so  different  since  that  day. 
Not  at  all  as  she  wished  him  to  be,  easily 
maneuverable. 

"I  was  crazy,"  said  Tony  doggedly,  "to 
believe  anything  you  said,  for  a  minute." 
He  looked  at  her  and  shook  his  head.  How 
did  you  tell  the  woman  you  were  to  marry 
that  she  was  a  liar,  that  you'd  caught  her 
out  in  a  dozen  trivial  falsehoods?  If  she 
had  lied  about  Linda  it  wasn't  trivial. 

She  had  lied  ...  no  matter  what  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence — Linda's  past  love 
for  Rix  Anderson,  her  presence  in  his 
apartment  that  Sunday,  his  arm  about  her 
at  the  door. 

Why  should  I  care  so  much,  he  asked 
himself,  knew  the  answer  immediately  and 
was  so  disturbed  that  he  set  down  his  high- 
ball glass  with  special  care  lest  it  shatter  in 
his  hand. 

Nelda  complained:  "You've  been  so 
dull  lately,  Tony — " 

By  the  time  they  went  on  to  the  South- 
wocks'  party — one  of  the  famous,  slightly 
drunken  Southwock  evenings,  half  of 
Broadway  and  Tin  Pan  Alley,  most  of  Park 


and  Fifth,  and  certainly  all  of  Writers  Ri| 
— they  were  not  on  speaking  terms. 

Early  Monday  morning,  Tony  ll 
Nelda  at  her  apartment.  He  said,  "ij 
sorry,  Nelda  .  .  ." 

How  do  you  tell  a  woman  that  you 
sorry,  but  only  because  it's  been  su 
hideous  evening  and   you  hate  qi 
and  recriminations?   How  do  you  tell  1 
that  you  sat  across  a  room  full  of  sma 
and  noise,  looked  at  her  dispassioi 
and  decided  that  she'd  had  too  muchl 
drink,  that  she  looked  haggard  and  hail 
and  her  voice  was  pitched  too  high?  H(| 
did  you  tell  her  you  didn't  love  her  &| 
that  you  never  had?  That  you'd  been  < 
about   her   once,   which    isn't   the 
thing,   and    had    expected    nothing, 
when  it  came  to  that,  had  wanted  nothij 
except  to  be  near  her  now  and  then  a] 
look  at  her?    How  did  you  tell  her 
you'd  never  believed  she'd  marry  youj 
hadn't  really  wanted  her  to?  How  did 
tell  her  that  you  were  in  love  with 
one  else  and  had  been  ever  since  i 
day,  shot  with  gold,  over  a  year  ago, ' 
you  walked  into  a  law  office  and  found  I 
there,  to  learn  shortly  afterward  that  i 
belonged  to  someone  else?  So,  you  dfa 
think  you'd  been  in  love  even  for  ten  i 
utes,   because   things  didn't  happen 
that. 

You  didn't  tell  Nelda  anything, 
said  good  night,  and  went  away. 

ANIGHT  or  so  later  Alice  Andersi 
had  dinner  with  Linda  at  the  club.  Si 
reported  that  Rix  and  Peg  were  fine.  Ai 
there  was  wonderful  news.  .  .  .  Rix  w| 
going  back  to  Benfield. 

"Aunt  Alice!" 

Mrs.  Anderson  nodded.    "Back  to 
father  and  the  bank,"  she  said. 

"But  Peg—" 

"She  urged  it.  She's  a  sensible 
really.  If  we  get  into  this  war — " 
shook  her  white  head.  "Rix  is  sure  ^L 
will.  He'll  go,  of  course."  There  was 
little  catch  in  her  voice.  "Peg  says  if  I 
does  she  would  want  to  be — home.  Wi 
us.  .  .  .  And  Benfield  will  be  better  for  tl 
baby." 

"It  will  be  better  for  all  of  you,"  sa 
Linda.  "But  won't  they  miss  New  York' 

"Rix  says  not.  And  Peg  says  she's  hi 
enough  of  it.  Oh,  no  doubt,  at  first  till 
had  all  that  goes  with  it,"  said  Mrs.  A 
derson,  "but  since  her  illness,  nearly  losii 
the  baby.  Having  a  baby  will  make  a  di 
ference,  Linda.  A  child  should  be  brougl 
up  in  a  small  town,"  she  said,  "with  all 
small  town  has  to  off'er. .  . ." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Linda.  She  aske 
"When  are  they  going  back?" 

"Before  Christmas.  We're  going  to  mat 
the  second  floor  into  an  apartment  f< 
them,  with  their  own  living  quarter 
kitchen,  everything.  The  house  is  so  bi 
In  this  way  they'll  be  with  us  but  can  I 
by  themselves,  as  they  should.  We're  d 
lighted  about  it.  Of  course,  the  apartniei 
won't  be  ready  for  some  time  but  it  wi 
be  long  before  the  baby's  born." 

She  talked  about  the  apartment  plai 
but  Linda  didn't  hear.  She  was  thinkinj 
They're  so  lucky. 

Mrs.  Anderson  spoke  to  Peg  the  ne: 
day.  "I'm  worried  about  Linda,"  she  sail 
"she  isn't  at  all  like  herself.  She  loci 
downright  peaked.  Pinched  and  thin,  an 
half  the  time  she  doesn't  know  what  you'i 
saying,  she's  so  abstracted.  I  wasn't  wit 
her  long.  She  had  to  go  to  law  class, 
think  she's  overdoing  and  I'm  going  t 
write  her  mother  and  tell  her  so." 

"No,"  said  Peg,  "don't."  She  smiled  t\ 
her  mother-in-law.  "Linda  would  hal| 
that,"  she  said.  "Don't  worry,  I'm  sui 
she'll  be  all  right.  Perhaps  the  class  is  to| 
hard  for  her  to  carry,  but  she'll  drop 
once  she  finds  it  out.  Better  let  her  wor 
this  out  herself.  Mother." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Alice  doubtfully,  "bi 
it  takes  the  heart  out  of  me  to  see  her. 
She  thought:   Last  winter  I  was  terribl 
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.  .  .who  says -"Fill  'em  up,  Mom -I'll  fasten  'em  down'.' 
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WE'RE  working  together 

as  never  before, 
Directing  our  efforts  toward 

winning  the  war, 
Preserving  and  canning  things 

out  in  the  kitchen, 
Yes,  Mother  and  I  have  been 

right  in  there  pitchin'. 

"But  sometimes  I  pause  when 

the  work  gets  too  taxing 
And  subtly  suggest  that, 

'we  both  need  relaxing,' 
She'll  say  to  me,  sweetly: 

'Of  course  we  do,  dear, 
I'll  get  us  a  sandwich  and 

Blue  Ribbon  Beer.' 


"AND  so  for  the  moment  we 

gladly  suspend. 
Our  efforts— and  pour  out 

that  full-flavor  blend; 
The  beer  they  call  Pabst— with 

a  taste  matched  by  none. 
The  beer  that  is  33  brews 

—all  in  one!'* 
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BY  THE  WAY,  if  you  are  not  able  to  get  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon 
every  time  you  want  it— here's  the  reason:  More  peo- 
ple than  ever  are  asking  for  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  these  days 
—and  under  wartime  conditions,  there  just  isn't  enough  to 
go  around.  We  are  making  every  effort  to  see  that  your 
dealer  gets  a  regular  supply.  If  he  is  out  of  Pabst  Blue 
Ribbon  today,  we  suggest  you  ask  again  tomorrow. 
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worried  about  her,  but  I  understood  what 
was  wrong  then.    I  don't,  now. 

Peg  looked  at  Alice.  "Can  you  keep  a 
secret?"  she  asked. 

"Naturally,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson  with 
dignity. 

Peg  smiled.  She  said,  "Linda's  in  love. 
Don't  look  so  startled,  dear.  It's  all  very 
suitable.  I  can't  tell  you  any  more  than 
that  except  that  it  just  isn't  going  very  well 
at  the  moment.  But  it  will.  You'll  see." 

/'//  see,  she  thought. 

It  was  the  hardest  thing  she'd  ever  had 
to  do,  but  she  had  told  Rix:  We  owe  it  to 
her.  And  she'd  do  it.  She'd  put  it  off,  from 
sheer  cowardice.  Now,  she  wouldn't  put 
it  off  any  longer. 

NO  ONE  could  have  been  more  aston- 
ished than  Nelda  to  find  Peg  on  her 
doorstep,  so  to  speak.  It  was  early  in  the 
morning  and  Nelda  had  just  finished  break- 
fast. She  was  writing  letters  in  a  little  room 
off  the  library  when  Peg  was  announced. 

Blower,  the  imperturbable  butler, 
thought  it  odd  to  see  Nelda  undecided. 
She  wasn't  at  home.  Yes,  wait,  she  was  at 
home. 

Peg  came  in,  dark,  lovely,  smiling 
faintly.  She  said,  when  Blower  had  closed 
the  door,  "I'm  sorry  to  barge  in  like  this. 
But  I  came  for  two  reasons.  One  is  to  say 
goodby." 

"Goodby?"  Nelda  repeated,  startled. 

She  was  wearing  ice-blue  pajamas,  the 
jacket  edged  with  mink.  She  looked  as 
remote  as  a  fairy-tale  princess.  I  don't 
blame  you,  Rix,  thought  Peg.  That  is,  not 
much.  Yes,  I  do.  I  always  shall  but  you'll 
never  know  it. 

Peg  hadn't  taken  Nelda's  hand.  She 
sat  down,  at  Nelda's  gesture.  "I  won't  take 
long,"  she  said.  "Rix  and  I  are  going 
back  to  Benfield,  to  live  with  his  parents. 
I'm  having  a  baby,"  she  went  on  evenly 
and  was  pleased  to  see  Nelda's  altered  ex- 
pression. "And  we  think  we'll  be  better 
off,  out  of  town.  Especially  if  there's  war, 
because  Rix  will  go,  if  there  is.  .  .  .  He 
won't  wait  for  his  number  to  be  called. 
And  another  thing.  I  never  acknowledged 
the  flowers  you  sent  me  in  the  hospital. 
They  gave  great  pleasure,"  she  added,  "to 
the  ward  to  which  I  sent  them.  ..." 

Nelda  said,  "I  didn't  expect  you  to  ac- 
knowledge them." 

"No?  And  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I'm 
delighted  about  your  broken  engagement," 
said  Peg,  and  smiled  at  Nelda  cheerfully. 

"My  broken  .  .  .  what  do  you  mean?" 
Nelda  demanded.  "Have  you  lost  your 
mind?  My  engagement  hasn't  been 
broken." 

"It  will  be  soon,  won't  it?"  asked  Peg 
pleasantly.  "The  little  notice  in  the  papers 
that  you're  back  in  circulation  will  interest 
a  lot  of  people." 

"Why  don't  you  come  to  the  point?" 
asked  Nelda  stonily. 

"Pen  point,"  agreed  Peg.  "You 
shouldn't  write  letters.  Rix  shouldn't  leave 
them  around.  But  he  did.  One,  that  is. 
Before  I  was — ill." 

She  held  her  breath.  It  wasn't  quite  a 
lie.  There  had  been  letters.  Rix  had 
brought  one  home  from  the  office  one  day 
by  mistake.  Just  the  envelope,  however. 
Peg  knew  the  writing.  .  .  .  She  hadn't  seen 
the  letter.  Not  that  I  wouldn't  have  read 
it,  she  thought,  if  I'd  had  the  chance.  I'm 
not  above  that,  or  anything,  I  suppose. 

Nelda  was  very  pale.  She  asked,  "What 
do  you  intend  to  do  about  it?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Peg.  "You'll  do  it." 

"You're  trying  to  tell  me  that  you'll  go 
to  Tony — ?"  began  Nelda. 

"I'm  not  telling  you  a  thing,"  said  Peg 
and  rose.  "Goodby,"  she  said,  "it's  been 
unpleasant  knowing  you." 

"Wait,"  said  Nelda.  She  asked  slowly, 
"Just — why?  You're  going  back  to  wher- 
ever it  is,  you  and  Rix.  Why  all  this,  now?" 

"Oh,"  said  Peg,  "no  special  reason.  Ex- 
cept that  Tony's  a  nice  person.  I  think  he 
deserves  a  break.  You  know  what  kind." 


ten- 
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And  Peg  was  gone,  her  heart  and  i 
knees  unsteady.  But  she  thought,  re* 
the  cold  outer  air,  hailing  a  taxi:  She' 
it,  because  she's  afraid.  She  doesn't 
what  I'll  do.    That's  what  frightens 
She  could  fight  facts  but  not  this, 
think  .  .  .  anything.   She  won't  dare 
Rix.    It  doesn't  matter  if  she  docs. 

Riding  home  in  the  taxi,  she  thou| 
Good  luck,  Linda;  maybe  I've  made  il 
to  you.  I  hope  so.  .  .  . 

Tony,  at  the  office  a  day  or  s<j  later, 
membered  that  he  had  something  ^) 
cuss  with  one  of  his  senior  partners, 
opened   the  door   to   an   anteroom 
looked  in.  There  was  a  girl  sitting 
Her  name  was  Linda  and  she  was  twi 
three.  Her  hair  was  the  tawny  chestnui 
October  hills  and  her  eyes  were  bli 
the  autumn  heavens.    Her  hands  on 
typewriter  keys  were  small   and  str( 
She  looked  like  a  girl  he  had  met  in  N] 
England  over  a  year  ago,  but  she  did 
whistle  as  she  worked,  her  face  was 
thin  and  her  lipstick  was  a  defiance.  Th| 
were  shadows  under  her  eyes.  The  girl 
remembered  had  looked  happy  enoui 

fly- 
She  didn't  hear  him  come  in,  and 
didn't  hear  him  go.    She  was  very  bi 
and  the  typewriter  chattered  like  a 
pie. 

Tony  shut  the  door  softly.    He  co' 
wait  to  see  Powell.  He  wanted  to  thi: 
This  is  your  girl.    You  love  her, 
want  her.  Nelda  was  never  your  girl, 
are   going   to    tell    Nelda    that,    toi 
You  are  going  to  be  crass  and  honest.  _ 
are  going  to  say,  "I  don't  love  you.  Net    '** 
I  love  someone  else."   Nelda  won't  a(    ' 
except   with   the   surface   of   her   mii    ™ 
You'll  ask,  "Will  you  release  me  from  ^   [^"'j 
engagement?"    She   won't   care   becai 
she  doesn't  love  you,  she  never  has 

Linda  doesn't  love  you  either,  but  y 
can  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  trying 
make  her  love  you. 
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TONY  returned  to  the  Powell  office, 
opened  the  door  wide  and  said, 
Linda,"  and  she  jumped,  and  the  mag] 
fell  silent.    He  shut  the  door  and  sto 
over  her  at  the  desk. 

"I  came  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me,' 
said  quietly. 

"For — for  what?"  she  stammered,  tak^** 
wholly  aback. 

"For  saying  all  I  did.   For  believing 
even  for  an  instant.  I  didn't,  really.  I « 
jealous.  Of  Rix.  Linda,  I  wouldn't  ha 
believed  it  if  I'd  seen  it  with  my  own  ey 
Don't  sit  there  looking  at  me  as  if  y 
were    going   to    pass   out,"    he   orden#>iiiS 
crossly,  tenderly.    "I'm  not  going  to  tJiW 
you  I  love  you  and  always  have,  becai 
through  some  insanity  which  I'll  try 
explain  later,  I'm  still  engaged  to  anoth' 
girl.  I  won't  be,  this  time  tomorrow.  A 
don't  say  anything,  I  know  you  don't  ev' 
like  me  now.   But  if  I  try,  if  I  ...  St' 
looking  like  that,"  he  said,  and  his  voi 
rose,  "or  I'll  forget  I'm  still  engaged 

The  door  banged  behind  him,  and  ^•llt^lI 
Powell    erupted    from    the    inner    oflSt 
"Who  on  earth—?"  he  began.   "All  th 
noise  and  confusion,  who  .  .  .  ?" 

Linda  sat  perfectly  still. 

"Linda,"  said  Mr.  Powell,  "who  wPDA 
that?" 

She  said  in  a  loud  amazed  voice,  "It  w 
Tony  Dennison." 

""What  did  he  want?" 

"He  didn't  say,"  Linda  answered,  "b 
I  think  I  know."  Under  her  employ© 
startled  eyes  she  bloomed  with  color,  h 
eyes  shone  and  she  looked  happy  enoui 
to  fly. 

"Is  he  coming  back?"  demanded  the  b 
wildered  Powell. 

"Of  course,"  said  Linda,  "tomorrow." 

Mr.    Powell    retreated    to    his    officPfc,j 
Someone  was  crazy.  Could  it  be  himsel 

Linda's  fingers  flew.  She  was  writing 
a  Supreme  Court  justice.    "Darling," 
wrote,  "I'm  so  happy,  darling,  darling 
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took  the  sheet  out  of  the  typewriter 
Itore  it  up.  Just  as  well.  The  justice  was 

'  ixJilKig  and  healthy,  but  a  stroke  wouldn't 
irove  him,  and  he  was  a  busy  man,  no 

''i^:iB(';  for  strokes. 

|ie  thought:  This  time  tomorrow — 

EIGHT-THIRTY  that  evening,  Mr. 
Dennison   presented   himself  at  the 
le  of  his  fianc^.  He  had  telephoned  to 
formally  if  she  would  receive  him.  .  .  . 
j  he  wasn't  going  out  of  town  as  he  had 
beted.  He  had  postponed  his  trip, 
ihey  sat  together  in  the  drawing  room, 
tunately  for  Mr.  Dennison  the  elder 
ons  were  dining  out.    None  of  their 
;raal  "Tony,  dears"  and  "Tony,  my 
."  They  would  be  a  hurdle.   But  as 
denied   their  child  nothing,  surely 
would  not  deny  her  a  broken  engage- 
it 

Well,"  asked  Nelda,  "what's  on  your 
id,  my  sweet?" 

le  spoke  hghtly.   She  thought:  Get  it 

with.  Say,  "I've  found  I  made  a  mis- 

I'm  very  fond  of  you,  Tony,  but — " 

y  cleared  his  throat.  All  the  phrases 

he  had  practiced,  mentally,  fled.  He 

with  great  directness,  "We  don't  love 

other,  Nelda.   Shall  we  call  it  off?" 

lelda  looked  at  him  in  stunned  silence. 

hadn't  had  a  chance.   She  had  been 

! 

e  said,  after  a  minute  in  a  tight  voice, 
's  odd,  as  I  was  trying  to  find  the 
rage  to  tell  you  that  I  felt  we  were 
g  a  mistake." 

'd  never  beheve  it.  Never.  He'd  al- 

think  she'd  said  it  to  save  face.  He 

't  get  away  with  that. 

le  saw  his  instant  relief.   She  thought 

saw  the  sUghtly  skeptical  quahty  of 

it  relief  and  she  added,  quickly,  "I  never 

you,  you  know." 
ut  he  was  armored,  she  couldn't  hurt 
He  nodded.  He  said,  "I've  known  it 
some  time,  Nelda." 
on't  let  him  get  away  with  it.  Make 
.  Say  hard,  .cruel,  ego-wounding 
igs. 

er  smile  was  painted  on.    She  said, 
lere  was  another  man." 

saw   his   shock.     She  heard  him 
incredulously,  "Then — why?" 
'Oh,"  she  said  carelessly,  "we  couldn't 
y.  It  was — rebound,  I  suppose.  .  .  ." 
t  him  build  up  that  picture.  He  would 
iver  see  the  true  painting  underneath  it. 
|Tony  rose.  He  said,  "Thanks  for  telling 
Nelda.   You'll  tell  your  parents  and 
:e  all  the  gestures?" 
g'lgone  rose  too.  She  said,  "Well,  fun  while 
lasted.   Shall  we  kiss  and  be  friends?" 
"No,"  said  Tony,  "I  don't  think  so." 
Leaving  the  apartment  he  thought:  So 
|was  Nelda.  Nelda  and  Rix. 
A  hundred  memories  came  to  mind,  un- 
lated   things  he  had  seen  and  heard, 
elda  and  Rix.    And  Peg  had  known. 
nda  had  known.  Linda  could  have  told 
m.  She  wouldn't.  She  would  never  tell 

m. 

He  called  himself  several  names.  He 
illed  Nelda  a  name  or  two.  But  then  he 
und  himself  laughing,  crazily,  walking 
jj  j  »wn  the  wide  street  in  a  flurry  of  sudden 
K>w.  What  did  it  matter,  what  did  any- 
ing  matter?  He  was  free 

INDA  was  in  bed  when  Cynthia  came  to 
^  knock  at  the  door  and  to  tell  her  she 
id  a  telephone  call.  "He  says  that  if 
Ju're  asleep  I'm  to  wake  you,"  said  Cyn- 
lia.  "He  says,  'Tell  her  it's  Tony.'  " 

Linda    was    like    a    different    person. 

thia  watched  her  fly  past,  heels  clat- 

iring,  down  the  back  stairs  to  the  phone 

ich  was  out  of  sight  of  club  visitors, 
[er  face  was  aglow  with  expectancy. 

•Tony?" 

He  said,  "It's  all  right.  I  called  you  to 
ly  just  that.  Everything's  fine.  I  love  you, 
ida,  and  I'll  see  you  tomorrow.  Good 
ight,  darling." 

In  the  morning  he  walked  into  the  ante- 


room of  Powell's  office.  There  she  was, 
sitting  at  a  typewriter,  tawny  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  She  looked  happy  enough  to  fly.  She 
whistled  while  she  worked.  She  shone 
as  if  you  had  picked  her  off  a  Christmas 
tree. 

He  asked,  "Could  you  learn  to  like  me 
— again?" 

Somehow  she  was  in  his  arms,  some- 
how he  was  kissing  her,  and  everything 
was  perfectly  wonderful.  And  after  an  in- 
terval she  said,  "I  should  make  you  wait." 
And  after  another  interval  he  said,  "We 
haven't  time,  we're  going  to  Benfield  to 
be  married.  Mother  will  tag  along.  I  told 
her  this  morning  I  was  switching  daugh- 
ters-in-law on  her  and  she's  enchanted. 
She  wants  to  see  you — " 

Linda  drew  back.  She  cried,  "You're 
that  suie  of  me?" 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  Tony  content- 
edly, "for  if  you'd  been  just  my  good  Uttle 
friend,  Linda,  you  would  have  told  me 
about  Rix  Anderson  and  Nelda.  But  you 
didn't.  Why?  Because  you  were  in  love 
with  me,"  deduced  Tony  modestly,  "and 
you  were  afraid  I'd  think — " 

She  interrupted.  "Tony.  .  .  .  She — she 
didn't  tell  you!" 

"Trapped,"  said  Tony  happily.  "No.  I 
was  pretty  dumb,  I  suppose.  By  the  way, 
it  appears  that  Nelda  was  going  to  break 
our  engagement  anyway.   So — " 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Linda  stoutly. 

"That's  handsome  of  you.  Linda,  we'll 
wire  your  family  today.  We'll  be  in  Ben- 
field  by — how  about  Sunday?  And  mar- 
ried as  soon  thereafter  as  possible." 

"But— " 

"No  buts.  I'll  take  a  vacation,  I  have  it 
coming.  We'll  go  south  till  the  first  of 
the  year." 

IINDA'S  calendar  was  on  the  desk.  She 
u  said,  "But  this  is  only  the  third." 

Wednesday,  December  third,  nineteen 
hundred  and  forty-one. 

He  said,  "And  then  we'll  settle  down  un- 
til the  Navy  wants  me.  You'll  make  a  very 
attractive  fleet  follower,  darling." 

"My  law  class,"  she  began  helplessly, 
my — 

"Husbands,"  he  said  grandly,  "are  more 
important.  You  know  all  the  law  you  need 
know.  What  you  don't  know  I  can  teach 
you.   Darling — " 

"But  there's  so  much  to — say — " 

"We  have  the  rest  of  our  lives,"  he  told 
her,  "in  which  to  discuss  it.  Kiss  me,  and 
make  it  snappy.  Not  too  snappy,"  he 
amended  hastily,  "but  I  have  to  be  in  court 
today  and  I  won't  see  you  until  tonight 
and  that's  years.  Meantime,  you  send  the 
wire,  write  your  resignation  and — " 

She  kissed  him.  It  was  not  too  snappy. 
Mr.  Powell  came  suddenly  from  his  office. 
He  stopped,  wild-eyed.  He  turned  away, 
a  saddened  man.  He  had  lost  an  excellent 
secretary. 

They  did  not  hear  him.  They  were  lost 
in  each  other's  arms,  without  compass, 
and  didn't  care.  They  belonged  together. 
There  were  weeks  ahead  in  which  to  tell 
each  other  how  and  why,  and  to  fit  the 
pieces  of  the  puzzle  together.  Not  many 
weeks,  perhaps,  less  than  they  dreamed. 
But  these  weeks  were  theirs  and  there 
would  be  others,  afterward.  And  mean- 
time— 

They  spoke  in  imison:  "I  love  yoii," 
they  said. 

Love,  happiness,  hope,  belief  in  a  mu- 
tual future.  This  is  happening  now,  this 
will  always  happen.  Nothing  can  alter  it, 
not  war  nor  rumors  of  war  .  .  . 

Presently,  Tony  stood  a  moment  by  the 
door  and  looked  at  her. 

"That's  my  girl,"  he  said,  in  vast  con- 
tent. As  he  had  seen  her  first,  luminous 
with  happiness.  But  sweetly  different. 
This  happiness  was  his;  he  had  created  it. 
It  was  a  sharper  happiness;  it  had  a 
brighter,  keener  edge. 

It  was  new;  and  it  would  endure. 
The  End 
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J^^^Cipe  for  Victory  weed  and  water  carefuUy  one 
well-seeded  plot  and  warm  slowly  under  the  summer  sun. 
Watch  closely,  and  when  you've  gathered  the  crop,  add  one  heaping  heart- 
ful  of  mother's  home  cooking  and  canning.  Result:  one  backyard  Victory, 
home-grown  by  you.  As  an  old  family  friend,  Canada  Dry  says:  Victory 
begins  at  home  .  .  .  let's  dirow  everything  we've  got  into  this  fight. 


Please  don 't  blaine  your  dealer  for  temporary  shortages  of 
Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale.  Wartime  restrictions  limit  the 
supply.  Just  keep  asking  for  it.  There's  no  substitute  for  "the 
C/iampagne  of  Ginger  Ales." 
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for  all  its  mechanically  routine  nature, 
there  was  adventure.  There  was  adven- 
ture for  all  men  and  officers  who  made 
the  raid,  no  matter  how  hard  they  tried 
to  be  nonchalant  about  it.  Particularly, 
there  was  adventure  for  Homer.  Homer 
was  our  bombardier.  His  last  name  is 
Drakoulis,  and  his  folks  Uve  in  Boston  but 
they  were  born  in  Greece. 

As  we  approached  the  Greek  penin- 
sula's periphery  of  shallow  islands  (some 
looked  like  irregular  scraps  of  worn 
green  rugs)  Homer  came  up  to  the  flight 
deck  where  I  sat  on  the  radioman's  jump 
seat  between  the  pilot  and  the  copilot. 

"My  folks  were  bom  on  one  of  those. 
Which  one  I  don't  know." 

With  simian  movements  he  crawled 
back  to  his  post.  Homer  is  a  httle  guy.  Ev- 
erything about  him  is  miniature-sized.  He 
has  a  small,  pleasant  face,  black  hair,  and 
small  hands  and  feet,  but  he's  durable. 
Just  after  briefing,  when  he  discovered 
what  our  target  for  the  day  was,  he  had  a 
few  uncertain  moments. 

"Look!"  he  said.  "I'll  be  bombing  my 
own  country — "  He  caught  himself 
quickly.  He  was  almost  sheepish  as  he 
added,  "But  I'm  an  American.  Sure,  I'm 
an  American.  Gee,  Pop  and  Mom  will 
get  a  kick  outa  this.  Guess  it  will  be  in  the 
papers."  And  he  looked  at  me  as  though 
he  was  suddenly  very  certain  I'd  do  some- 
thing about  it.   Well,  Homer,  I  have. 

Leaving  the  tent  on  our  way  to  the  jeep 
that  was  to  take  us  to  our  plane.  Colonel 
Compton,  from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and 
whom  everybody  calls  K.  K.,  nudged  me 
and  said,  "That's  one  bombardier  who'll 
get  his  bombs  on  the  target  today." 

The  meticulous  care  which  Homer  ex- 
ercised or  maybe  it  was  just  that  the 
bomb-bay  doors  didn't  open  in  time — or  a 
combination  of  circumstances  beyond 
anybody's  control — gave  us  some  bad 
moments.   Here's  what  happened: 

Too  Late  for  the  Target 

Over  the  intercom  phone.  Major  Deigle, 
our  navigator,  said  he  could  see  the  tar- 
get ahead.  The  major's  an  AVG  vet  and 
wears  a  fading  torn  silk  patch  on  the  back 
of  his  overalls,  bearing  the  Chinese  flag. 
From  the  pilot's  seat,  he  ordered  the 
bomb-bay  doors  opened.  Homer  then 
called  to  say  his  sights  were  hned  on  the 
target.  He  talked  fast  and  excitedly. 
Compton  calmed  him,  and  Homer's  voice 
came  through  to  say  he  wasn't  sure  the 
bomb-bay  doors  were  open. 

The  red  light  on  the  panel  in  front  of 
the  copilot  should  have  hghted  when  the 
doors  in  the  ship's^  broad  belly  opened, 
but  it  remained  dark.  The  precious  mo- 
ment came  and  went.  We  were  off  the 
target,  with  formations  behind  us  and  on 
either  side  of  us  preparing  to  converge  on 
the  target.  There  was  no  returning  now. 
We  roared  on. 

In  formation  and  demonstrating  an  al- 
most psychic  foreknowledge  of  what  each 
element  in  the  deadly  team  was  about  to 
do,  planes  released  their  bombs.  As  we 
turned  according  to  plan,  we  could  see 
from  our  various  places  the  explosions  of 
other  ships'  bombs  within  the  limits  of 
the  target  area.  First,  brown  dust.  It  rose 
in  clouds.  Then  gray  smoke  cored  the 
dust.  Almost  instantly  gray  cores  of  debris 
and  smothered  fire  burst  into  bright  yel- 
low flames  and,  as  instantly,  cones  of 
black  smoke  rose  out  of  the  chaos  below — 
hangars  were  afire.  On  the  airfield  itself, 
some  of  the  bright-winged  "moths"  dis- 
integrated, and  scattered  bits  ignited  and 
burned  like  bits  of  dry  onion  skin. 

This  was  Homer's  day.  We  made  a  wide 
turn.  "We  will  make  another  run,"  said 
Compton  in  that  level,  boyish  voice  (he's 


a  full  colonel  but  very  young,  perhaps 
28).  He  specified  new  altitude,  new  angle 
of  approach,  and  the  voices  of  Deigle  and 
Homer  acknowledged  the  instructions. 

We  did  what  bombers  never  do  over  a 
live  target;  we  made  a  second  run.  Ordi- 
narily the  enemy's  ack-ack  under  such  cir- 
cumstances has  your  range,  and  it's  fatal 
to  come  over  the  target  the  second  time. 
But  there  wasn't  any  ack-ack.  The  Hun 
and  his  henchmen  were  undoubtedly  full 
of  food  and  Greek  wine  and  in  a  midday 
torpor — which  was  probably  why  we 
bombed  when  we  did. 

"This  time  salvo  your  bombs,"  Comp- 
ton instructed  Homer. 

"Yes,  sir!"  came  Homer's  voice,  and 
now  Homer  was  a  very  collected  young 
character.  Lieutenant  Miller,  copilot,  an 
Arkansas  boy,  made  sure  the  bomb-bay 
doors  were  fully  open,  and  Homer  salvoed 
our  bombs  into  that  billowing  mass  of 
smoke,  dust  and  flame. 

"Bombs  away,  sir!"  Homer  cried  ex- 
ultantly, and  we  were  alone. 

Now  when  the  danger  of  interception 


white  arcs  in  the  blue  sea.  The  geometry 
of  their  movements  was  a  pattern  of  fear 
and  panic.  We  didn't  have  a  single  bomb 
left  and  we  left  the  convoy  to  others  to 
intercept  and  destroy.  We  signaled  its 
components  and  position  and  course,  and 
if  it  ever  reached  its  destination,  I'd  be 
much  surprised. 

Soon  we  were  completely  out  of  danger. 
Gunners  and  radiomen  crowded  into  the 
flight  deck.  We  shot  craps  on  the  floor, 
playing  for  theoretical  thousands  of  pi- 
asters. Sergeant  Johnny  Wheclock,  of 
Traverse  City,  Michigan,  the  boy  who  was 
chief  radio  operator,  looked  on  in  fine 
disdain  as  Staff  Sergeant  Harry  Feldman, 
of  Dalton,  Nebraska,  and  Technical  Ser- 
geant Claude  Arnold,  of  Glendale,  Cali- 
fornia, became  theoretically  rich  at  my 
theoretical  expense.  Skipper  Compton  and 
Copilot  Miller  kept  their  backs  discreetly 
turned. 

We  had  rejoined  our  squadrons  now 
and  were  tightening  their  formations  as 
we  reached  the  African  coast  and  desert. 
The  desert  seemed  friendly.    But  not  for 


"The  beans  and  the  neighbor's  chicken  are  from  our  own  Victory  garden" 
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was  greatest  we — first  on  the  target  but 
last  off — faced  whatever  Macchis  or  Mes- 
serschmitts  the  enemy  might  send  against 
us,  without  the  protective  fire  of  our  com- 
panions. The  pilot  poured  it  into  old 
"Zero  Zero"  (which  was  what  was  painted 
in  big  letters  on  our  Liberator's  flanks) 
and  chased  the  others.  They  were  out  of 
sight  for  a  few  minutes,  and  when  finally 
we  sighted  and  counted  the  specks  in  the 
sky  ahead,  we  weren't  at  all  sure  the  planes 
we  saw  were  ours.  For  about  ten  min- 
utes we  were,  in  fact,  almost  certain  the 
ships  were  the  enemy's. 

Compton  warned  everyone  to  be  on  the 
alert.  Right  there  I  understood  why  Gen- 
eral Lewis  H.  Brereton,  boss  of  the  Ninth 
Air  Force,  picks  them  young.  The  boys 
were  very  definitely  on  the  alert.  If  those 
seventeen  or  more  aircraft  ahead  were 
enemy  planes,  we'd  be  in  for  one  helluva 
afternoon.  But  just  as  we  left  the  friendly 
cumulus  clouds  and  came  out  in  the  bright 
sunlight,  we  identified  the  planes  as  our 
own.  We  counted  again  and  there  was  the 
exact  number  in  our  section. 

Just  off  the  coast  we  sighted  an  enemy 
convoy.  There  were  three  or  four  large 
vessels  of  perhaps  five  or  six  thousand 
tons  each,  escorted  by  four  or  five  small 
warships.  The  moment  they  heard  and 
sighted  us,  they  scattered,  describing  clean 


long.  A  sandstorm  raged  over  the  landing 
field.  I  have  known  many  sandstorms  in 
the  desert  from  wicked  khamsins  down. 
But  for  concentrated  ferocity  in  a  small 
area,  I  had  never  seen  anything  like  what 
greeted  us  over  our  base. 

Compton  was  quick  to  measure  the 
situation.  He  shot  out  of  the  formation, 
made  a  quick  approach  and  a  quick 
landing.  From  about  1,500  feet  on  down, 
he  flew  on  instruments.  He  landed  on 
instruments  and  the  help  of  God  and  that 
sure  touch  he  has  in  his  fingers  and,  very 
likely,  in  the  seat  of  his  pants.  Somewhere 
in  the  back  of  his  lap,  this  character  seems 
to  have  a  sixth  sense  for  judging  the 
distance  between  an  airplane  landing 
gear  and  the  ground.  We  taxied  off  the 
field  and  out  of  the  blinding  dust  and  sand 
and  wind-hurled  stones  and  leaped  into 
a  jeep 

Compton  rushed  to  the  control  tower 
and  took  charge.  Almost  all  the  other 
planes  were  still  in  the  sky  with  the  dust 
below  agitated  now  by  the  two  or  three 
ships  which  had  managed  to  make  safe 
landings. 

There  were  still  several  hours  of  day- 
light left,  but  it  was  possible  that  some  of 
those  planes  might  have  remained  in  the 
air  for  a  long,  long  time  yet — until  they 
ran  out  of  gas.    There  began  now  the 


battle  to  save  valuable  lives  and  aim 
invaluable  planes. 

Young  Compton,  bareheaded  and  o 
fident,  stood  beside  the  radio  transmit 
receiver  whose  long  rod  antenna  bow 
in  the  wind.  The  motor  generator  ch 
tercd  noisily  some  distance  off.  Ami 
lances  and  their  doctors,  fire  trucks  % 
their  crews,  and  men  and  officers  of  ere 
which  hadn't  flown  that  day  were  group 
about  the  control  tower.  With  a  hi 
microphone,  Compton  talked  to  pil 
overhead.  Planes  answered  over  the  loi 
speaker. 

Compton's  first  orders  to  all  ships  wc 
to  stay  in  the  air  until  each  pilot  felt  c 
tain  he  could  land  safely.  Then,  one  ai 
time,  Compton  called  them  in,  as  ea 
ship  in  turn  signaled  its  intentions  of ; 
tempting  a  landing.  One  came  in  oa 
wide  turn  and  headed  for  the  angry  bro\ 
tornado  over  the  landing  strips. 

At  a  thousand  feet,  we  could  see 
Then  suddenly  we  couldn't.  We  coi 
only  hear  the  muffled  roar  of  its  f( 
motors  as  the  pilot  gunned  them  for 
last  needed  burst  of  landing  speed,  thi 
throttled  down  to  land.  I  don't  km 
what  kind  of  vitamins  Compton  eats, 
he  could  see  the  ship. 

"You're  okay.  You're  okay.  You  gl 
two  hundred  feet.  .  .  .  Now  a  hundnl 
and  fifty.  Hundred.  .  .  .  Come  in. 
in.  .  .  .  Fifty.  .  .  .  Twenty-five.  .  . 
teen.  .  .  .  Five.  .  .  .  Let  her  down!  Yon' 
on  the  ground,  boy!  Cut  your  engine 
Cut  'em!  Cut  'em!  Now  taxi  to  the  ei 
of  the  field  on  that  compass  course  ai 
taxi  at  the  left  of  the  field  and  watch  o 
for  other  ships!" 

"Talking  In"  the  Flight 


So  Compton  talked  and  he  talked 
all  in,  one  at  a  time.  Some  tried  two  «j 
three  times  to  land  and,  at  the  last  m 
ment,  roared  off  the  field  to  avert 
sible  crashes  into  other  ships  or  to  avo. 
overrunning  the  runways. 

One  set  its  wheels  down  and  headed  f 
us,  and  somebody  cried  out,  "Whose  id 
was  it  to  bring  the  control  tower  out  h 
on  the  edge  of  the  field,  anyway?" 
that  time  ambulance  drivers  leaped  inl 
their  trucks,  and  doctors  looked  grim. 

Lieutenant  Jimmy  Woodyard,of  Wati 
ville,  Kansas,  engineering  officer  of  oi 
of  the  groups,  kept  talking  to  himself 
each  ship  came  in.  He  smiled  faintly  on' 
when  a  plane  landed  and  taxied  out  oft! 
way.   After  a  year  in  the  desert,  battlir 
sand  that  scores  his  precious  engine  cylii 
ders  and  reduces  their  life  to  half  the 
normal  span,  after  pleading  with  con 
manders  for  replacements   and   supplii 
and    using   materials   cannibalized   froi 
other    aircraft,    including    even    Gei 
and   Italian   planes,   when   spares  di 
materialize,   "Woody"  has  remained  pI 
markably  sane.  But  on  this  late  afternoo| 
in  the  desert  he  looked  close  to  demeni 

He  was  thinking  and  saying,  "We*' 
got  few  enough  planes,  kids.  Set  'em  do' 
easy  .  .  .  easy!"  He  laughed  only  once  a| 
afternoon,  when  one  of  the  boys  sai(| 
"Okay,  I'm  down  and  all  in  one  piece 
That  message  was  for  Woody,  who  keql 
'em  flying  with  repairs  which  would  anuu 
the  stodgy  statisticians  of  the  Air  Corp 
There  are  lots  of  patches  on  our  Liberatoi 
made  with  materials  that  came  from  Be 
lin  and  Milan. 

Finally  the  last  ship  was  in.  We  wei 
too  tired  to  go  down  to  the  sea  for  bathin; 
as  we  had  planned.  We  found  son" 
whisky  and  had  a  few.  The  raid  was  ove 
It  was  the  perfect  raid.  All  objectives  wei 
destroyed.  All  aircraft  returned  safd] 
We  slept  until  the  next  dawn. 
The  End 
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CHAMPION  SPARK  PLUGS 

On  Active  Duty  On  Every  Front 

In  the  heat  of  battle  everywhere,  on  land,  water  and  in  the  air,  Champion-equipped  engines  add  their  roar  to  the  thunder 
of  our  march  to  Viaory.  On  the  home  front  too,  in  a  less  spectacular  way.  Champion-equipped  engines  keep  supply 
lines  and  transportation  rolling  with  that  characteristic  dependability  which  is  synonymous  with  the  name  Champion. 


Spark  plugs  in  today's  high-output  supercharged  aircraft  engines 
take  a  lot  of  punishment.  The  same  qualities  that  made  Champion 
the  spark  plugs  of  racing  champions,  have  skyrocketed  them  to 
favor  for  our  most  powerful  aircraft  engines. 


Land  battleships,  with  gas  engines  of  greater  size  and  power  than 
those  used  by  any  other  land  vehicle  are  one  of  our  most  effective 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons.  Engines  must  not  fail,  and  tanks 
with  Champion-equipped  engines  are  on  every  front. 


^     ^'. 
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"Handy  Andy"  of  our  armed  forces  everywhere,  Champion  Spark 
Plugs  keep  plugging  away  through  hell  and  high  water  in  the 
majority  of  all  Jeeps. 


Patrolling  our  coastal  waterways  is  an  entire  navy  of  smaller  power 
boats — powerful  gas  engines  with  spark  plug  ignition  give  them 
extreme  speed  and  maneuverability.  In  war,  as  in  peace.  Champion 
Spark  Plugs  are  tops. 
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OR    NATIONAL   SECIRITY-FOR   PERSONAL   SECURITY-BIY  WAR    BONDS 


Cars,  trucks,  and  buses,  troop  transports  and  commercial  transports 
are  all  equally  vital  to  the  war  effort.  Champion  Spark  Plugs  are 
actively  in  the  service  here,  giving  their  dependable  best. 


Stalkers  of  hidden  "devilfish",  helicopters  are  destined  to  become 
a  tremendously  valuable  defense  against  submarines.  Sikorsky  Heli- 
copters with  engines  equipped  with  dependable  Champion  Spark 
Plugs  are  in  production  for  this  job. 
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Military 
Secret ! 


U.S.vH)HAVY 
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FOM  numerous  bases  along  both  coasts 
of  America — and  thousands  of  miles 
overseas  —  far-ranging  flocks  of  bomber 
airships  are  keeping  constant  anri-submarine 
watch  over  vast  stretches  of  the 
sea.  Their  number  and 
their  score  of  "kills" 
is  a  jealously  guarded 
military  secret.  But 
you  can  get  an  inkling 
of  their  deadly  eflFecriveness 
from  this:   today  the  Navy  is 
already  employing  more  airships  to  guard 
convoys  than  saw  service  in  1917-18;  and 
more  squadrons  are  in  the  making  —  the 
largest,  festest,  heaviest-armed,  non-rigid 
sky  cruisers  ever  built.  These  swift,  aerial 
U-boat  hunters  are  being  construaed  by 
Goodyear  by  mass  production  methods. 
The  ability  to  turn  out  these  \mique  craft 
iri  such  nvimbers  stems  from  Goodyear's 
long  experience  in  their  manufacture — an 
art  kept  alive  and  improved  since  the  dose 
of  World  War  I  through  Goodyear's 
operation  of  its  own  "blimp"  fleeL 

IN  HEAVIER-7HAN-A/R  Goodyear  is  one  of  the  huilden  of 
tbeCjotsaii— world's  fastest,  most  powerful  shipboard  fighter. 


GOOD^YEAR 

^"\  AIRCRAFT         ' 


"Unless  and  until  America  is  the  wustpetp- 
erful  nation  in  the  air,  our  safety,  our  free- 
dim,  and  our  standard  of  living  will  net 
again  be  what  they  have  been  in  the  past, " 
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Passing  of  the  First  Floor  Back 
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telephones  and  a  ten-cents-an-hour  "cou- 
vert"  for  card  players. 

If  a  manager  could  shame  the  sergeant 
at  arms  out  of  trying  to  collect  the  ten- 
cent  fee  for  playing  pinochle,  he  would. 
Otherwise,  he'd  pay  it  grudgingly.  Thus, 
the  income  from  that  "source  was  scantier 
than  Margie  Hart's  costume. 

The  pay  telephone  would  have  yielded 
a  good  revenue  because  fight  managers  use 
_the  long-distance  phone  with  a  cavalier 
disregard  for  expense.  However,  a  pay  sta- 
tion in  the  hands  of  a  crowd  of  fight  man- 
agers who  not  only  know  all  the  old  angles 
but  invent  new  ones  was  like  a  side  of  beef 
in  a  wolf  pack. 

There  were  three  slots  in  the  coin  box, 
but  only  the  one  for  nickels  was  used.  The 
boys  found  out  quickly  enough  that  this 
particular  bit  of  telephone  equipment  had 
an  idiosyncrasy.  By  dropping  a  nickel  and 
simultaneously  hitting  the  coin  box  a  sharp 
rap,  they  could  make  it  sound  like  a  quar- 
ter to  the  listening  operator. 

The  Alhance's  share  of  the  phone  re- 
ceipts thus  fell  far  short  of  expectations, 
but  all  members  understood  why  that  was 
and  they  asked  no  questions. 

There  were  other  reasons  for  the  meager 
revenue  from  the  coin  phones,  and  one  of 
them  was  the  cause  of  the  classic  feud  be- 
tween Al  Weill  and  Eddie  Walker,  known, 
respectively,  to  the  trade  as  The  Vest  and 
The  Gimp.  Walker  was  managing  Chalky 
Wright,  but  the  superannuated  colored 
boxer  hadn't  yet  won  the  featherweight 
title;  so  The  Gimp  wasn't  in  the  chips.  The 
need  for  economy  in  his  business  dealings 
was  acute,  therefore,  and  that  explains  why 
Eddie's  office  was  in  the  nearest  phone 
booth.  The  Vest,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
collected  plenty  of  gravy,  and  other  man- 
agers envied  his  suite  of  offices  in  the 
Gaiety  Theater  Building,  complete  with 
mahogany  desk  and  three  brass  cuspidors. 
Such  was  The  Vest's  opulence,  in  fact,  that 
he  had  two  telephones — only  one  of  which 
was  a  pay  station. 

A  Raise  Would  Have  Cost  Less 

One  day  in  the  Sports  AlUance  club- 
room,  owl-faced  Mushky  McGee,  Weill's 
social  secretary,  proudly  displayed  a  key 
to  the  Weill  suite  which  The  Vest  had 
given  him  in  lieu  of  a  raise. 

"Let's  see  that,"  commanded  Walker, 
taking  the  key. 

On  some  subterfuge,  he  ducked  out  of 
the  clubrooms  with  it  and  had  two  extra 
keys  made.  One  he  kept,  and  the  other 
he  gave  to  his  partner,  big,  good-natured 
Eddie  Mead  (Henry  Armstrong's  man- 
ager), who  died  last  summer. 

For  months  after  this,  Weill  battled  with 
the  telephone  company  for  overcharging 
him.  His  bills  doubled,  then  tripled.  He 
was  charged  with  calls  which  he  never 
remembered  making — calls  to  Los  Ange- 
les, Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Miami  and 
even  Havana.  He  protested  in  vain  to  the 
telephone  company.  They  demanded  im- 
mediate payment  of  the  bills  under  threat 
of  having  his  phones  removed,  and  as  no 
fight  manager  can  exist  without  a  phone, 
Al  had  no  recourse  but  to  pay  up. 

Then  one  night  the  mystery  was  solved. 
Returning  from  a  fight  in  Philadelphia 
about  2  A.  M.,  Weill  decided  to  stop  off  at 
his  office.  A  Ught  shining  through  the 
frosted  glass  door  awakened  forebodings 
in  the  breast  of  The  Vest.  Bursting  into 
the  office,  Weill  found  Walker,  his  legs 
stretched  out  on  the  polished  mahogany 
desk,  leisurely  conversing  with  someone 
on  the  other  end  of  a  long-distance 
telephone  hookup,  which  later  investiga- 
tion revealed  to  have  been  in  Houston, 
Texas. 

"Take  off  your  coat  and  defend  your- 


self!" screamed  Weill.  'This  is  accessory 
before  the  fact!" 

Walker  calmly  completed  his  conversa- 
tion, hung  up,  doffed  his  coat  and  squared 
off.  With  no  witnesses  and  without  serv- 
ices of  referee  or  judges,  the  two  manag- 
ers set  about  breaking  Rule  No.  6  of  the 
Fight  Managers'  Union  and  the  early 
morning  peace  of  Broadway.  Looking 
like  a  woodcut  of  two  old  English  bruisers, 
they  struck  grotesque  poses  and  lumbered 
around  the  office,  wheezing,  puffing  and 
waiting  for  openings.  The  first  opening 
occurred  in  Weill's  belt,  which  broke  un- 
der the  strain,  causing  his  trousers  to  shp. 

"Wait  a  minute!"  he  Commanded,  hold- 
ing up  his  hand  and  his  pants  simultane- 
ously. 

Walker,  always  the  gentleman,  stepped 
back.  Weill  made  repairs.  Then  the  fight 
was  resumed  until  there  was  a  recurrence 
of  the  trousers-dropping  episode.    Again 


tion  against  Jimmie  Johnston  was  prob- 
ably the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of 
the  Alliance.  The  Cook-Johnston  race 
wasn't  the  cause  of  the  excitement,  as 
Charley  was  returned  to  office  by  a  good 
majority.  It  was  the  knockdown,  drag-out 
battle  between  Meyer  Ackerman  (Meyer 
the  Philosopher)  and  Maurie  Waxman 
(The  Bullshawickey)  that  converted  the 
clubroom  into  a  replica  of  a  voting  booth 
in  Boss  Tweed's  day. 

The  entrance  to  the  Sports  Alliance 
quarters  was  blocked  by  agents  of  the  rival 
candidates  for  the  secretary's  job,  which 
paid  the  munificent  sum  of  $300  per  an- 
num if  and  when  caught.  It  was  worth 
a  member's  life  to  run  the  gantlet. 

Sandwich  men  patrolled  the  sidewalk 
wearing  such  signs  as:  "Meyer  is  Our  De- 
sire," "Get  the  Axman  for  Waxman"  and 
"Don't  Be  a  Slacker,  Man.  Vote,  Already, 
for  Ackerman!"    . 


"He  spends  so  much  time  traveling  on  streetcars  and  busses  that 
this  is  the  only  way  he's  really  comfortable  reading  a  newspaper" 


COLLIER'S 


LEONARD  DOVE 


the  weary  Walker  gallantly  allowed  The 
Vest  to  pull  himself  together.  This  went 
on  until  both  were  winded  and  decided  to 
finish  their  fight  some  other  time.  Not  a 
blow  had  been  struck. 

Whenever  the  phone  rang  at  the  Sports 
AlUance  headquarters,  the  reaction  was 
the  same  as  if  someone  hollered,  "Who 
lost  this  C  note?"  There  was  a  mad  scram- 
ble for  the  booth,  and  the  one  who  got 
there  first  usually  landed  a  job  for  one 
of  his  fighters.  The  call  would  invariably 
be  from  an  out-of-town  promoter  who 
wanted  to  use  a  certain  manager's  fighter. 

Phoify  Wdrk  on  the  Phone  . 

The  swifty  who  won  the  race  would  say, 
"You  want  Kid  Murphy  for  Holyoke  next 
Monday  night?  Too  bad.  He  broke  his 
hand  in  the  gym  yesterday  and  wop't  fight 
for  three  months.  But  don't  worry.  I  got 
just  the  boy  you  want.  A  great  club 
fighter!  I'm  givin'  you  foist  call  on  his 
soivices."  Invariably,  the  manager  on  the 
phone  talked  the  promoter  into  giving  his 
ham  the  assignment  intended  for  someone 
else's  fighter. 

The  night  Charley  Cook  ran  for  re-elec- 


Candidate  Waxman,  an  excitable  fel- 
low given  to  suspicion,  nervously  paced 
the  sidewalk,  scenting  plots  against  him 
and  watching  for  repeaters. 

Ackerman,  however,  took  it  all  philo- 
sophically. "So  I  lose,  what's  the  differ- 
ence? So  I  don't  win!" 

When  the  ballot  boxes  were  closed  at 
10  p.  M.,  it  was  found  that  there  was  a 
deadlock  for  the  office  of  secretary.  A 
conference  was  called  and  it  was  decided 
to  keep  the  ballot  box  open  for  another 
hour  to  receive  votes  only  for  this  office. 

A  hasty  check  revealed  the  names  of  all 
those  who  hadn't  voted.  Agents  were  dis- 
patched to  all  the  neighborhood  hang- 
outs (pronounced  hang-gouts)  of  fight 
managers  with  instructions  to  shanghai 
the  laggards,  if  necessary,  to  get  them  to 
vote.  Shortly  thereafter,  Jimmie  Johnston 
corralled  a  group  of  his  henchmen  and  led 
them  on  halters  to  the  voting  booth,  where 
they  all  cast  Ackerman  ballots  and  voted 
Meyer  the  Philosopher  into  office. 

Meyer  accepted  the  honor  philosophi- 
cally. Shifting  his  cigar  to  the  other  side 
of  his  mouth,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  said,  "So  I  win.  So  what?  So  the 
world  still  revolves  on  its  axis." 


At  the  beginning  of  the  organizat 
some  of  the  fight  managers  were  all  w 
dropping  out  when  they  learned  thai  « 
first  rule  was  to  be,  "Thou  shalt  not  s 
thy  neighbor's  fighter." 

The  Alliance  hadn't  been  functioi  ^ 
only  a  few  weeks  when  up  stood  1 1  \, 
Bachman  one  meeting  night  and  chai  j 
that  Cold  Deck  Hymie  Caplin  wastanij  . 
ing  with  his  fighter.  Lew  Jenkins. 

"Your  fighter?"  interrupted  a  hetk 
"You  mean  Fred  Browning's  fighter! 

Browning,  a   Dallas  man,  indeed 
Jenkins  under  contract,  but  hadn't 
working  at  the  trade  of  managing 
Frank  had  stepped  in.   Despite  this  e; 
uating  circumstance,  Cold   Deck  H; 
wasn't  one  to  let  the  matter  drop 

"May  1  jump  off  the  top  of  the  CI 
Building  and  get  hit  on  the  head  wii 
baseball  bat  as  I  shoot  by  every  fl 
I'm  trying  to  swipe  Bachman's  fighl 
Caplin  shouted.  "I'm  his  standard  bi 
Him  and  me  are  old  friends.    Bac 
one  guy  I  wouldn't  steal  a  fighter 
A  trolley  car  should  grow  in  my  st( 
if  1  do!" 

The  next  week,  CapUn  started 
Lew  Jenkins'   matches;   and   that's 
Rule  No.  1  of  the  Sports  Alliance  went 
the  window.   The  only  satisfaction  B; 
man  ever  got  was  when  Jenkins,  who 
won  the  hghtweight  title,  hit  the 
and  petered  out. 

Cut  Rates  on  Cauliflowers 

The  rule  forbidding  managers  to  um 
bid  one  another  was  the  next  to 
licking.  Telegraphic  offers  were  either 
tercepted  or  read  surreptitiously  over 
shoulders  of  the  recipient,  and  the 
then  burned  with  cut-rate  offers.    It 
so  bad  that  some  of  the  shrewder  m 
agers  had  their  telegrams  sent  in  code, 
this  caused  the  organization  to  slump. 

The  cause  of  brotherly  love  .wasn't  ;| 
vanced    much,    either,    while    Dynai 
George  Smith  was  around.  George  m; 
a  career  of  collecting  pet  hates.  When 
Alliance  was  started,  he  pubhshed  a  cl 
endar  featuring  an  official  list  of  his  ea 
mies,  graded  by  the  star  system  in  the  or(| 
in  which  he  hated  them.   Promoter  M 
Jacobs   was   the   only   five-star   man 
Smith's  lists  for  some  time,  and  a  few 
enemies  made  four-star  rating.  As  for  i| 
pikers  who  rated  only  one  star,  they 
ceived  the  Sam  Goldwyn  treatment  fn 
George.     He    didn't    even    ignore    th 
Smith's  ratings  were  sought   eagerly 
fight  managers,  most  of  whom  considei 
it  a  rare  honor  to  be  included  in  the  1 
In  fact,  "Zoonk"  Zerhn,  noting  that 
name  was  missing,  asked,  "George,  wl 
did  I  ever  do  that  you  should  snoot  me  li 
this?" 

One  of  the  final  attempts  to  revive 
terest  in  Alliance  meetings  was  the  id 
of  having  self-service  beefsteak  parti 
One  was  held,  but  so  many  members 
curred  fork-stab  wounds  that  the  scho 
was  abandoned. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  affairs 
the  National  Sports  Alliance  went  fr< 
worse  to  awful.    There  weren't  enou 
fighters  around  for  the  small  clubs  to  si 
vive.     The    managers    gradually    drift 
away  from  the  fold  on  West  49th  Stre 
Then,  one  night,  when  the  few  remaini 
members  of  the  Alliance  who  had  b€    ti  ] 
hanging  around  the  clubrooms  in  hope 
intercepting  a  pay-dirt  phone  call  left  t 
place,  the  owner,  despairing  of  ever  o 
lecting  his  rent,  trudged  up  the  ffight 
stairs  leading  from  Jacobs'  Beach,  clamp    i  if 
on  a  heavy  padlock — and  the  Natioi    ». 
Sports  Affiance  (Red  Ink)  was  but  an  i  J^' 
pleasant  memory. 

The  End 


lone 
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A  LOT  GOING  ON  IN  THIS  PICTURE- 


ANO  A  LOT  GOING  ON  IN  INDUSTRY 


's  big,  dramatic.   You  can  see  it.   But  you 
m't  see  the  idea  that  made  it. 

You  can't  photograph  ideas.  But  they  win 
ars.  They  make  jobs.  They  make  pros- 
erity.   They  make  well-being. 

They  used  to  come  as  a  revelation  once 
a  while,   almost  like  a   miracle   to  an 
idividual.    Now,  there  are  teams  that  in- 
ire  them. 


Groups  that  keep  ideas  flowing.  People 
who  know  how  to  dip  into  the  wealth  of 
nature  for  what  they  need. 

They  are  scientists.  They  work  together 
in  laboratories. 

They  are  working  at  the  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories.  Thousands  of  them.  This  is 
the  biggest  industrial  laboratory  in  the 
world.  Once  its  work  was  all  telephone.  To 


help  your  voice  reach  any  one,  anywhere. 
Easily,  quickly,  at  low  cost.  Now  it's  war. 
Day  and  night.    Seven  days  a  week. 

Our    fighting    men    see    the    results    of 
American   research   every  day. 

BELL   TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


Help  the  tear  by  making  only  vital  calls  to  tcar-huty 
centers.    That's  more  and  more  essential  every  day. 
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The  Long  Road  Back 
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and  then  captured  in  the  fighting  around 
Kharkov.  Germans  had  thrown  him  into 
a  room  with  fifty  other  Russian  wounded. 
Luckily,  a  Russian  doctor  was  among  the 
captured.  The  Germans  had  allowed  him 
to  care  for  the  Russian  wounded  but  they 
refused  to  give  him  anesthetics  or  medi- 
cine of  any  kind.  Shapiro  had  badly 
frostbidden  hands  and  gangrene  in  one 
leg.  His  leg  and  both  hands  had  to  be 
amputated  without  an  anesthetic,  but 
somehow  he  lived.  He  lay  in  bed,  grin- 
ning, thinking  himself  quite  lucky. 

"When  the  Germans  came  to  get  our 
names,"  he  said,  "the  Russian  doctor  told 
him  my  name  was  Alexeev.  I  am  Jewish 
and  if  the  Germans  knew  that,  they  would 
have  killed  me.  They  kill  all  Jewish  pris- 
oners they  capture.  I  wish" — he  looked 
wistfully  at  the  doctor — "I  could  get  back 
to  the  front." 

"We'll  get  you  a  job  in  back  of  the  front 
anyway,"  the  doctor  told  him.  Then 
turning  to  me,  he  explained,  "They  all 
want  to  get  back  to  the  front.  Some  of 
them  do.  I  sent  one  man  back  who  had 
an  artificial  arm  and  hand.  Mihtary  au- 
thorities wrote  to  me,  very  disturbed. 
They  thought  I  had  made  some  gigantic 
mistake  sending  a  one-armed  man  to  the 
front.  I  told  them  to  test  out  the  man.  I 
guaranteed  that  he  could  do  anything  at 
all  that  an  unwounded  soldier  could  do. 
Even  some  one-legged  men  go  back. 
There  are  plenty  of  jobs  for  them  to  do 
outside  of  the  actual  fighting,  and  this 
makes  them  realize,  too,  that  they  are  not 
invaUds,  that  they  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves." 

In  another  room,  armless  Private  Alex- 
ander Grigoriev  was  actually  writing  a 
letter.  On  his  right  stump,  he  had  the  same 
heavy  elastic  bands  they  use  for  eating, 
but  now  a  pen  was  fastened  to  it.  The  doc- 
tor asked  if  we  could  see  what  he  had 
written.  It  was  his  first  letter,  he  said 
proudly.  He  was  writing  to  the  front-Une 
hospital  from  which  he  had  come.  He  said 
that  he  would  write  me  a  letter  if  I  wished. 

He  bent  over  the  paper  and  wrote,  "Rus- 
sia is  strong  in  manpower  and  reserves  and 
equipment,  and  together  with  its  foreign 
allies,  America  and  Britain,  will  win  the 
war  within  the  year."  He  looked  at  me 
mischievously  and  added,  "We  will  win  as 
soon  as  America  and  Britain  begin  a  sec- 
ond front." 

Pool  Players  Without  Legs 

We  went  into  a  small  recreation  hall. 
Here  Doctor  Lobok  had  installed  a  pool 
table.  Four  legless  men  were  playing.  Two 
of  them  lacked  right  arms.  They  were  very 
gay  and  were  betting  cigarettes  on  the 
outcome. 

"I  encourage  them  to  play  every  day," 
Lobok  grinned.  "They  don't  know  why, 
but  I  do.  I  have  found  that  during  an 
hour's  play,  each  man  will  walk  about 
three  miles.  That's  great  exercise  for  them 
and  it  accustoms  them  to  their  artificial 
Umbs.  It's  quite  a  trick,"  he  added,  "to  get 
patients  to  walk  three  miles  a  day  within 
the  hospital  walls." 

Because  Lobok  realizes  that  the  mind 
is  more  important  than  the  body,  these 
men — hundreds  of  them — are  forging  a 
new  life  for  themselves.  Because  Lobok 
has  promised  that  each  one  of  them  will 
learn  a  trade  and  have  a  job  waiting  for 
him  when  he  leaves,  they  have  a  sense  of 
security  and  a  feeUng  that  there  is  a  place 
waiting  for  them  in  the  world  outside. 
They  know,  too,  that  they  will  receive 
pensions  and  that  there  will  be  no  income 
tax  levied  on  these  pensions.  They  know 
that  their  famiUes  are  being  taken  care  of 
and  that  their  only  real  job  is  to  get  well 
quickly. 


This  insistence  upon  mental  rehabilita- 
tion along  with  repair  of  the  body  is 
marked  in  all  the  Soviet  war  hospitals  I 
have  visited.  Patients  are  never  allowed 
to  feel  themselves  alone  or  useless.  The 
situation  is  quite  different  here  from  what 
it  is  in  America.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
"leave"  in  the  Red  army.  Men  are  too 
badly  needed  at  the  front. 

Stalin  isn't  stalling  and  Russia  isn't  kid- 
ding. Millions  of  soldiers  have  not  seen 
their  families  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Even  the  wounded,  unless  they  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  sent  to  a  hospital  in  their 
own  home  town,  seldom  see  their  famiUes. 
In  addition,  every  able-bodied  man  and 
woman  in  Russia  is  working  full  time  in 
a  factory  or  in  some  way  furthering  the 
war  effort,  and  no  time  can  be  spared  from 
this  work. 

Wounded  Americans  brought  home  can 
be  visited  by  their  famiUes  even  though 
the  famihes  live  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
hospital.  Here  in  Russia,  there  is  literally 
no  traveUng  by  train  or  car  On  the  part  of 
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civilians.  Russia's  desperate  fight  for  sur- 
vival and  victory  has  necessitated  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  mihtary  use  of  all  transport 
facilities.  This  is  a  stern  military  measure. 
It  means  that  parents  in  Leningrad  or 
Magnitogorsk  are  unable  to  visit  their 
wounded  sons  in  Moscow  hospitals. 

The  hospital  staffs  and  civilian  organi- 
zations do  their  best  to  supply  this  lack  of 
family  ties.  What  we  so  erroneously  call 
"morale"  (a  word  happily  absent  from  the 
Russian  language)  is  just  as  important 
here  as  at  home.  Neither  American  nor 
Soviet  soldiers  need  the  artificial  stimulus 
of  morale-building  campaigns. 

However,  all  soldiers  when  not  actually 
fighting  do  need  human  companionship, 
do  need  a  certain  measure  of  gaiety  and 
relaxation.  Hospital  staffs  and  volunteer 
civilian  organizations  supply  this  need.  On 
visiting  days  in  Moscow  hospitals,  all  the 
wounded  have  visitors.  These  may  be 
merely  groups  of  school  children  bringing 
flowers  and  cigarettes.  More  likely,  they'll 
be  famihes  of  soldiers'fighting  in  the  same 
regiment,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  de- 
spair or  discouragement  even  among  the 


most  seriously  wounded  in  Moscow  hos- 
pitals. This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
Russians  are  great  psychologists.  It  is  es- 
pecially true  of  their  medical  men. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  what 
is  perhaps  Russia's  finest  hospital.  It  is 
the  Botkin  Hospital,  named  after  one  of 
the  fathers  of  modern  Soviet  medicine. 
Here  in  one  ward  are  some  hundred 
wounded  men  who  in  the  last  war  would 
gladly  have  preferred  death  to  the  half- 
Ufe  which  stretched  before  them.  Small 
antipersonnel  mines  used  by  the  Germans 
have  resulted  in  a  great  increase  in  a  type 
of  wound  not  so  frequent  in  the  last  war. 

Victims  of  Booby  Traps 

These  mines,  buried  under  a  few  inches 
of  snow  or  earth,  explode  when  a  man 
steps  upon  them.  The  upward  blast  usually 
causes  great  damage  to  the  lower  limbs 
and,  quite  obviously,  is  apt  to  destroy  or 
severely  injure  the  reproductive  organs. 
Mental  depression  invariably  accompanies 
such  wounds.  It  caused  hundreds  of  sui- 
cides in  the  last  war  and  the  Spanish  War. 

Now  at  Botkin  Hospital,  the  burly  san- 
dy-haired genius  Anatoly  Pavlovich  Frum- 
kin,  chief  urologist  of  the  Red  array,  has 
restored  a  healthy  state  of  mind  and  full 
faculties  to  hundreds  of  wounded  who 
otherwise  might  not  have  had  the  courage 
to  face  a  postwar  Ufe. 

It's  quite  obvious  that  a  discussion  of 
such  wounds  and  their  cure  is  hardly 
within  the  province  of  any  magazine  ex- 
cept a  medical  journal.  However,  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  our  own  troops  had 
to  cope  with  the  same  kind  of  antiper- 
sonnel mine  in  North  Africa  and  that 
our  Army  doctors  are  faced  with  the  same 
problems  as  those  which  confronted  Doc- 
tor Frumkin  when  the  first  badly  wounded 
were  brought  to  him. 

Already  the  briUiant  and  successful 
work  of  Frumkin  has  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  American  medical  societies 
and,  at  the  moment,  he  is  preparing  a 
report  on  his  technique  for  American 
physicians. 

Frumkin  had  to  pioneer  in  an  entirely 
new  field  (so  far  as  any  available  medical 
records  show).  Literally,  he  had  to  create 
new  organs,  using  flesh  from  other  parts  of 
the  body,  and  to  supply  those  organs  with 
blood  and  nerves  and  canals. 

"My  first  job  was  to  convince  my  pa- 
tients that  there  was  some  hope,"  Frum- 
kin says.  "This  was  difficult  because  I 
didn't  myself  know  whether  I  could  hold 
out  any  hope.  But  I  tried  to  sound  con- 
vincing. I  was  very  much  afraid  that  many 
of  my  patients  would  commit  suicide,  and 
we  made  every  effort  to  watch  them  care- 
fully. 

"Once  I  had  effected  one  single  cure,  it 
was  not  so  difficult.  Men  whom  we  did 
make  whole  again  were  so  happy  with 
what  they  considered  a  miracle  that  they 
were  only  too  glad  to  help  with  the  dis- 
couraged newcomers.  Once  we  got  the 
badly  wounded  in  a  healthy  state  of  mind, 
the  rest  was  merely  surgery,  patience  and 
care.  Of  course,  there  are  certain  cases 
where  the  glands  have  been  destroyed,  and 
so  far  we  can  do  nothing  about  those. 
But  happily  tliey  are  rare." 

Frumkin,  of  course,  uses  plastic  meth- 
ods first  introduced  by  the  famed  GiUies 
in  Britain.  He  cuts  a  flap  of  skin  and  carti- 
lage from  the  ribs  and  grafts  one  end  of  it 
to  the  skin  of  the  lower  abdomen,  using 
what  he  called  a  "satchel"  flap. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  the  flap  (which  is 
much  like  the  handle  of  a  satchel)  is  strong 
and  healthy.  Then  Frumkin's  real  genius 
asserts  itselJf.  He  brings  the  science  of  plas- 
tic surgery  one  step  further  along  the  road 
which  GiUies,  Kilner  and  other  great  Brit- 


ish  doctors  first  began  to  walk  durin|||t 
last  war.  It  is  a  long  and  difficult  pn^i 
which  usually  takes  about  nine  mo  % 
Patients  are  willing  to  put  up  with  or 
bad  months  in  exchange  for  a  hfetin  o( 
normal  activity. 

I  saw  patients  in  various  stages  of  1 1|. 
ment,  and  the  transition  in  their  m  ui 
state,  once  the  first  two  operations  « 
successfully  completed,  was  astoun>it 
The  men  are  unbelieving  at  first.  Gr  || 
ally,  a  flicker  of  hope  comes,  and  ii  j| 
final  stages,  they  are  cheerful,  nai 
boastful  and  anxious  to  disi}cl 
spondency  of  the   new   arrivals. 

Let's  talk  to  a  few  of  the  patients 
isolated  quarters  take  up  half  a  flooi  n 
they  consist  of  a  dozen  rooms,  each  li^  JR 
ing  ten   beds.    The  Russian  winter  m   ' 
early-spring  offensive  put  a  strain  on  I « 
quarters,  and  today  the  corridors  tocjii , 
fined  with  beds.  There  is  plenty  of  nl 
cal  assistance.   Frumkin  trains  men  ill 
methods  in  groups  of  thirty.    After 
months,  these  thirty  are  hurried  to  <  ( 
hospitals,  and  a  new  batch  comes  to  i  i 
Frumkin's  secrets. 

A  typical  convalescent  is  stocky,  sni  i 
Nikolai  Gusikhin,  35,  who  was  woujj 
by  a  dumdum  bullet  near  Velizh  aim* 
year  ago.  A  dumdum  bullet,  incidcrr 
causes  the  same  ripping,  jagged  wol 
a  mine.   Nikolai  was  happy  because 
one  more  minor  operation  remained 
then  he  would  be  able  to  go  back  ti 
front,  completely  cured.  How  did  he 
when  he  reahzed  the  nature  of  his  W( 

"I  recovered  consciousness  in  a  field  ;•■< 
pital,"  Nikolai  said,  smiling.    "They  |tf  | 
me  what  had  happened,  and  I  looke 
a  gun  with  which  to  kill  myself.  Theyl 
that  there  was  a  doctor  in  Moscow 
might  cure  me.    I  didn't  beheve  it 
cured.   I  realize  I  was  a  fool  ever  to 
sider  suicide.  I  try  to  convince  those 
come  here  that  none  of  them  are 
worse  off  than  I  was  and  that  I'm  I 
about  well.   I  tell  them,"  he  added,  "'( 
I'm  married  and  have  three  children 
hope  to  have  three  more." 


Wants  to  Get  Back 

Evgeni  Pavlovitch  Nekrasov  is  ano 
who  has  gone  through  those  long 
months  and  who  is  now  entirely  cured, 
like  Nikolai,  was  discouraged  at  first, 
he  had  faith  in  Frumkin.  It  is  difficult 
to    have    great    confidence    in    mas 
smiling,    freckled    Frumkin    who    1( 
very  much  like  a  Scotsman.   Nekraso 
Red  army  private,  was  24  when  he 
wounded  at  Rzhev.   The  mine  whidi 
ploded  at  his  step  did  not  badly  injure 
lower  limbs,  but  otherwise  wounded 
so  severely  that  even  Frumkin  wais  i 
too  sanguine  about  his  final  recovery. 

"I'm  as  well  now  as  I  ever  was,"  Ne 
sov  says  with  confidence.  "Now  I  « 
want  to  get  back  to  the  front." 

A  great  many  as  yet  unborn  childre 
Russia  are  going  to  be  named  Frum 
There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  Perhaps 
genius  will  soon  be  helping  our  ' 
wounded  to  recover  their  physical 
mental  strength. 

The  End  , 

ii 

The  JLmerican  people,  throngh  the  I 
sian  War  Relief,  one  of  the  agende 
the  National  War  Fond,  are  help 
to  support  the  hospital  here  desciil 
When  the  National  War  Fond  lannc 
its  great  drive  next  October,  yoo  ' 
have  an  opporfunity  of  contribntin) 
this  and  other  relief  agencies  of 
United  Nations,  as  well  as  ageni 
such  as  the  USO,  serving  oar  own  in 
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Remember? 


"Remember  when  Sunday's  world  was 
■■-^  a  fat  green  package  of  rolling  fields  . . . 
held  loosely  together  with  white  strings  of 
road?  And  you  and  the  family  in  the  car 
would  dig  out  of  that  package  sights  and 
smells  to  keep  your  soul  fed  and  content  for 

[the  rest  of  the  workaday  week? 

You  were  mighty  careful,  then,  to  see  that 

I  your  car  didn't  squeak  and  complain  for  lack  of 
grease,  that  the  motor  didn't  go  thirsty  for  oil. 
Are  you  just  as  careful  of  it  now? 


It's  fnore  important  now  than  ever  that 
you  care  for  your  car  .  .  .  for  your  country. 
This  is  a  sprawling  nation,  and  we  must  have 
wheels  to  get  about  on  essential  errands. 

That  car,  too,  is  the  last  you're 
going  to  get  for  some  time.  And  when 
peace  comes  and  the  countryside 
again  is  a  gay,  green  package  waiting 
to  be  explored— you'll  be  thankful 
for  every  least  bit  of  care  you  gave  it, 
thankful  that  you  slaked  its  motor's 


OIL    IS    AMMUNITION-USE    IT    WISELY 


QUAKER 
STATE 

MOTOR  OIL 


thirst  with  Quaker  State,  that  you  soothed  its 
joints  with  Quaker  State  Superfine  Lubricants. 
For  Quaker  State— as  the  name  tells  you— 
is  a  product  of  the  Pennsylvania  oil  fields. 
And  —  as    experience   tells   you  — 
there's  none  better.  Four  great  mod- 
ern refineries  bring  you  this  finest  of 
all  motor  oils  to  help  you  "care  for 
yovir  car  for  your  country"  in  the 
best  way  fossible!  Quaker  State  Oil 
Refining  Corporation,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


Ijtave  friends  over  for  dinner  often  —  it  helps 
build  morale.  And  brighten  up  your  war  dishes 
with  moderate  glasses  of  wine.  It's  good  sense 
to  be  of  good  cheer 


Salad  Bowl  that's  a  he-man  meal  in  Itself:  Separate  leaves 
of  I  head  of  lettuce,  shred  coarsely  and  place  in  salad  bowl. 
Over  lettuce  arrange  2  tomatoes,  quartered;  4  green  onions, 
chopped;  2  hard-cooked  eggs  cut  in  halves;  ^  lb.  cheese, 
diced;  and  6  to  8  slices  of  cold  leftover  meat  or  %  lb.  of  sliced 
luncheon  meat  cut  in  squares.  (Serves  4.)  Over  all  pour: 

SauterneWine  Dressing:  Mix 
^-  I  tsp.  salt,  1  tsp.  sugar,  \^  tsp.  dry 

mustard,  dash  of  pepper.  Add  2 
tsps.  grated  onion,  V4  cup  vinegar, 
Vi  cup  California  Sauterne  wine, 
y^.  cup  oil.  Beat  or  shake  well. 


Wine  works  wonders 
with  the  simple  wartime  foods 

To  GATHER  FRIENDS  around  your  dinner  table  is  the  best  of  ways 
to  maintain  morale.  You'll  find  it  helps  you  to  relax  and  to  rest 
up.  It  does  the  same  good  turn  for  those  who  dine  with  you. 

There's  good  eating,  still,  to  set  before  your  friends.  For  example 
the  dishes  on  this  page.  They  owe  their  savoriness  to  nothing  more 
than  an  added  touch  of  wine.  Yet  they  are  food  fit  for  kings. 

Best  of  all,  along  with  these  wartime  dishes  you  can  serve  glasses 
of  the  same  kind  of  wine  your  main  dish  is  made  with.  Cook  the 
dish  with  v/ine,  and  serve  the  same  wine  in  glasses  at  table.  Both 
ways  you'll  find  wine  will  work  miracles  in  good  eating.  And  in 
sensible,  moderate  good  cheer. 

Try  the  war  meals  shown  on  this  page.  We've  many  other  inter- 
esting recipes  made  with  wine  and  foods  now  available.  For  a  free 
set,  write  to  the  Wine  Advisory  Board,  85  Second  St.,  San  Francisco. 

^  Your  dealer  will  gladly  help  you  select  wines  for  home  serving.  When 
you  dine  out,  ask  your  waiter  to  suggest  a  sound  enjoyable  wine 


'ta 


La.nburKers  Burgundy  make  folks  lick  their  chops.  Mix  %  cup  California  Burtcundy 
wine  with  1  cup  bran  or  IVi  cups  dry  bread  crumbs  and  1  medium-sized  onion,  minced. 
When  soft,  add  1  beaten  egg,  1  lb.  ground  lean  lamb  (or  beef),  IVi  tsps-  sflt.  Vt  tsp. 
pepper.  Mix  thoroughly,  shape  into  8  patties,  brown  slowly  in  hot  fat.  Serve  with  hot 
carrots  and  green  beans.  Serves  4  to  6. 
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Deskins  said,  "I've  got  lodging  the 
I  the  summer  and  fall  for  the  right 
i  man.  You  seem  a  stranger  in  these 

j-huh;  I  am.    I've  been  a  stranger 

fer  I  went.   I've  never  been  in  the 

llace  twice  since  I  was  a  boy  in  the 

kky  hiUs." 

|at's  your  name?"  she  asked. 

fne,"  he  said.  "Henry  Stone."  I  fig- 

redi  better   name  would   be   Rolling 

oni  but  I  guessed  from  what  he  said, 

■jljver  been  at  one  place  long  enough 

i  nickname. 

;  d,  "Can  you  chop?" 

i  glanced  at  the  ax  leaning  against 

kd  chestnut  tree  I  had  started  to 

|own  for  stovewood. 

[mph,"  he  said  with  a  smile.    "I've 
from  the  pines  of  Kentucky  to 

liars  of  Lebanon." 

Iltuck  his  jew's-harp  in  his  unsweated 

Ijiocket  and  picked  up  my  ax,  ran 
lb  along  the  bit,  balanced  it  in  his 

llooked  to  see  if  it  was  tight  on  the 


he  squared  himself  and  dug  his 
es'into  the  dirt.  I  never  saw  such 
looked  like  fourteens  at  least, 
he  swung,  and  the  ax  went  deep 
ic  tree  quivered,  and  the  handle 
d  when  he  pulled  the  ax  out.  With 
ings  he  had  smoothed  up  the  hag- 
tch  I  had  started. 
Deskins  just  stood  there  and 
the  chips  fly  out  and  shake  the  tall 
t  clover. 

whispered,  "Pity  a  person  couldn't 
him  here." 
two  or  three  strokes  on  the  upper 
iC  tree  fell.  He  sat  down  on  the 
with  a  proud  gleam  in  his  eyes. 
id,  "Can  you  mow  and  cradle  good 
1  can  chop?" 

ph,  I've  cradled  for  my  lodgin' 
iDan  to  Beersheba,  and  Jericho  to 
lem." 
Deskins  said,  "How  much  do  you 
d  how  long  will  you  stay?" 
ivant  board  and  clothes,  and  I'll  stay 
i^  feet  burn  with  the  road  itch.  The 
is,  it  depends  on  how  you  feed.  The 
1  for  my  world-wide  travels  has  been 
d  a  place  where  a  man  could  get 
h  to  eat." 

lid,  "Mister,  you've  hit  the  place, 
show  you  in  the  smokehouse." 


I  said,  "But  you  can't  carry  a  tree  on 
wind." 

It  was  a  show  to  see  him  carrying  that 
tree  along  the  lane  with  the  guineas  lined 
on  the  fences  potracking  at  him,  and  even 
the  work  horses  eyed  him. 

And  by  the  time  we  got  to  the  wood- 
yard,  everything  on  the  place  met  us  there. 
He  stood  there  and  smiled  while  the  rest  of 
us  tried  to  shoo  the  pigs,  geese,  turkeys, 
chickens  and  guineas  out  of  the  wood- 
yard  so  he  could  throw  the  tree  down. 

He  sat  down  on  it  and  chuckled  deep 
and  hoarse,  as  if  thinking  we  didn't  know 
what  manpower  was. 

Mrs.  Deskins  told  him  to  come  in  and 
sit  down  on  the  porch;  but  instead,  he  got 
him  a  drink  at  the  well  and  then  started 
picking  up  sweet  apples. 

Mrs.  Deskins  tried  to  keep  the  children 
from  watching  him  eat  supper.  She  had 
remembered  the  hint  up  in  the  field  and 
had  an  extra  pan  of  hot  biscuits;  she  re- 
filled the  molasses  pitcher  and  put  fresh 
preserves,  apple  butter  and  things  in  the 
dishes.  He  didn't  just  pour  a  little  mo- 
lasses in  one  corner  of  his  plate  like  we 
did;  he  filled  the  depression  in  the  plate 
and  soaked  biscuit  after  biscuit.  You 
could  tell  it  interfered  with  his  eating  for 
Mrs.  Deskins  to  keep  asking  him  about 
the  Holy  Land;  but  he'd  talk  some  be- 
tween biscuits,  and  told  what  Jacob's  Well 
looked  like  and  the  place  outside  of  Jeru- 
salem there  where  the  Lord  found  lodging 
with  Martha  and  Mary.  Mrs.  Deskins  just 
sat  with  her  mouth  half  open  and  listened 
and  glanced  at  me  to  see  if  she  could  tell 
whether  I  was  believing  it  or  not. 

After  supper  we  took  him  out  to  the 
smokehouse   and   showed   him   the   long 


rows  of  yellow-cured  hams,  shoulders  and 
middlings. 

"Some  of  it  is  two  years  old,"  Mrs.  Des- 
kins said.  "I've  got  too  much  meat;  but 
you  can't  get  farm  help  for  meat  or 
money." 

"Let's  make  a  stab  at  it,"  he  said.  "You 
tack  up  a  notice  down  by  the  highway  that 
you'll  give  three  hams  to  the  man  who  can 
mow  more  grass  in  a  day  than  I  can." 

Mrs.  Deskins  said,  "Would  that  be  gam- 
bling?" 

"No,  ma'am;  just  offering  a  prize  and 
getting  a  lot  of  hay  mowed  for  it,"  and  we 
put  up  the  notices  down  by  the  road,  but 
set  the  date  a  couple  of  days  ahead,  so  peo- 
ple'd  have  a  chance  to  see  it. 

MEANTIME,  for  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing, Mrs.  Deskins  had  great  stacks  of 
buckwheat  cakes,  butter  and  molasses,  and 
when  we  started  to  the  field,  she  said, 
"Now,  Jim,  notice  and  see  what  he  says 
and  if  you  think  he's  dependable  and 
worthy  to  be  froze  here  on  the  place." 

I  found  him  the  best  mower  I  ever  saw. 
He  could  make  the  scythe  sing  in  the  grass. 
But.  along  about  ten  o'clock,  he  shucked 
out  four  big  ears  of  yellow  flint  corn. 

"Them  flapjacks;  they  don't  stick  to  a 
man's  ribs,"  he  said.  "Slip  down  to  the 
house  and  ask  Mrs.  Deskins  to  roast  these 
in  the  oven  and  bring  'em  back,  and  see 
what  she  says,  and  if  you  think  she'd  like 
to  have  a  man  like  me  around  here,  or  if 
I'd  be  worth  my  board." 

I  said,  "Mrs.  Deskins,  Big  Henry 
shucked  these  out  and  said  to  roast  'em 
and  send  'em  back;  he's  hungry." 

"What  else  did  he  say  about  me?" 

I  said,  "I  can  tell  he'd  like  to  know  if 


LOOKED  around  and  squinted  his 
yes  in  the  setting  August  sun  rays. 
oked  above  and  below  at  the  steep, 
5  hills  of  lush  meadows,  fields  of 
corn  just  coming  into  roasting  ears; 
own  by  the  road  were  flocks  of  white 

gobbling  turkeys,  tail-curled  shoats, 
er  haystacks  and  drowsy,  contented 
-breath  cows.  Fat  horses  stamped  at 
shade-tree  groves  in  the  short  pas- 
lelds.  Any  man  could  see  that  Mrs. 
US  was  rich  in  all  things  but  man- 

te'U  keep  you  tonight,"  she  said,  "and 
Vhere  we  can  get  tomorrow.    Let's 
up  a  load  of  the  broken  limbs  for 
rood." 
Deskins  and  I  started  gathering  up 
I  heard  a  groaning  behind  me  and 
and  Big  Henry  was  upending  the 
of  the  small  chestnut  tree  and  get- 
shoulder  under  it. 
Ju  folks  take  the  limbs,  and  I'll  bring 
|ee,"  he  said,  eyes  sparkling. 

Deskins  just  stood  there  with  her 
open.  She  whispered  to  me,  "Ain't 
|a  law  to  freeze  a  man  on  a  farm?" 
aid,  "There  always  was  one;  maybe 
low." 

!  gave  me  a  scold  with  a  frown.  "No 
what  kind  of  a  person  he  is;  maybe 
been  baptized.  He's  windy." 


"Congratulations,  Sergeant!  Finest-looking  bunch  of  men  I've  ever  seeni" 
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you'd  Uke  to  have  him  about  the  place." 

"Like  my  cookin'?" 

"Pleased  .  .  .  Said  he  never  had  got  so 
much  to  eat  or  saw  a  woman  needing  a 
man  bad  as  you." 

She  smiled.  "Say  what  church  he  be- 
longs to?" 

"No;  but  he  ain't  bad.  Don't  he  play  In 
the  Sweet  By-and-By  on  his  harp?" 

"Uh-huh;  and  real  pretty.  Say  if  he'd 
been  baptized?" 

"No;  but  said  he'd  been  aswimming  in 
the  Jordan  River — 'bout  the  same 
thing " 

She  flew  in  and  got  the  pies  baking,  and 
time  the  corn  was  roasted,  she  had  the  pies 
done  and  said,  "Here,  now;  take  him  the 
corn  and  take  this  big  cherry  pie." 

When  I  got  there  with  water  and  corn 
and  pie,  he  was  sitting  on  a  stump.  "I 
clear  give  out,"  he  said.  "When  my  stom- 
ach flaps  together,  it  gives  me  the  weak 
trimbles." 

He  ate  the  corn  and  pie  and  drank 
nearly  half  a  gallon  of  water.  He  arose 
and  started  whetting  his  mowing  scythe, 
and  the  red  sparks  flew,  and  the  blade  sang 
again  in  the  grass. 

He  turned  around.  I  couldn't  near  keep 
up.   "What  did  she  say?" 

"Oh,  her?  She's  afraid  you  won't  stay. 
Was  you  ever  froze  on  a  job?" 

"Never  allowed  nobody  to  freeze,  me. 
But  now  that  was  because  .  .  .  that  is,  if  I 
ever  found  the  right  place,  why,  I'm  sort 
of  a  mind  to  light  and  settle." 

On  the  day  set,  before  the  sun  had 
stuck  its  first  hot  rays  over  the  eastern 
hill,  the  guineas  cut  loose,  and  we  looked 
out  and  there  were  three  men  with  scythes 
coming  up  the  lane. 

Big  Henry  walked  out  in  the  yard,  and 
the  three  mowers  looked  him  over  from 
head  to  foot,  then  looked  at  one  another 
but  didn't  say  anything  till  Big  Henry 
started  back  to  the  kitchen  for  his  break- 
fast. 

"He's  a  rough  un,"  they  agreed,  then 
added,  "Them  big  uns  can't  hold  out;  they 
never  have  the  wind;  he'll  make  a  big  start 
and  wilt  in  the  hot  sun." 

THAT  was  what  I  feared.  I'd  seen  him 
wilt.  But  that  was  on  hot  cakes,  and 
this  morning  he  had  Mrs.  Deskins  fix  corn 
bread  and  ham  meat  and  eggs. 

When  we  got  out  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
mountainside  meadow  Big  Henry  said, 
"Boys,  we'll  mow  up  and  we'll  mow  down. 
You  boys  take  the  lead,  and,  naturally, 
you'll  have  to  keep  your  heels  in  the  clear, 
which  you  can  do  by  giving  swath  and 
stepping  aside  when  my  blade  sings  at  your 
heels  like  a  rattler." 

While  the  three  mowers  were  getting  a 
start  to  give  his  blade  room,  he  took  his 
jew's-harp  from  his  pocket  and  played  and 
patted  one  foot: 

"Look  up,  look  down,  that  lonesome  road, 
Hang  down  your  head  and  cry." 

And  then  he  started,  and  the  August 
sun  beat  down,  and  the  scythe  blades  sang 
in  the  grass  like  the  slow  tearing  of  silk. 

Before  they  were  halfway  to  the  top  of 
the  long  field,  I  could  see  his  scythe  blade 
raking  close  to  the  heels  of  the  rear  man. 
He  gave  swath  and  fell  behind  Big  Henry; 
so  did  the  second,  and  the  third;  and  Big 
Henry  stayed  easily  ahead  till  it  was 
nearing  eleven,  when,  as  I  feared,  their 
scythe  blades  bit  at  his  big  shoes,  and  he 
looked  like  a  wilting  giant. 

The  noon  dinner  call  found  him  swing- 
ing weakly  far  behind;  but  after  dinner, 
he  swung  ahead  again;  stayed  till  about 
four,  and  gave  swath  to  all  three. 

Mrs.  Deskins  came  out  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  field  with  water.    She  looked  up 
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Our  new  maps  have  shadows  on  them,  cast  by  wings 


Look  at  this  map.  Our  children's  new  geog- 
raphy books  call  it  a  North  Polar  projection 
of  the  world.  Or,  more  simply,  an  air-map  of 
the  world. 

It  doesn't  matter  much  what  we  call  it.  The 
important  thing  is  that  maps  like  this  show  us 
the  world  as  it  really  is — a  world  without  fences 
or  protective  barriers,  a  world  in  which  nations 
once-remote  are  now  clustered  together  in  one 
global  community. 

On  these  maps  are  shadows  cast  by  long- 
range  American  planes.  Warplanes  today. 
Tomorrow,    planes    of  peace    and    commerce. 


linking  all  the  nations  of  the  world  together 
by  "great  circle"  skyways. 

Such  maps  as  this  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
broad  Atlantic — formerly  a  6-day  ocean  voyage 
—  has  become  a  millpond.  "Breakfast  in  New 
York,  dinner  in  London"  is  no  longer  the  fan- 
tastic idea  it  used  to  be — not  to  the  Ferry  Com- 
mand pilots  who  are  shuttling  back  and  forth 
between  the  U.  S.  and  Britain  several  times  a 
week.  One  such  pilot  actually  flew  a  Liberator 
across  the  "pond"  in  372  minutes! 

Another  pilot's  flight-log  reveals  the  fact  that 
he  recently  spanned  the  South  Atlantic  18  times 


in  20  days,  13  of  the  trips  being  on  consecud 
days!  } 

No  matter  whether  it  fits  in  with  our  idea 
geography  or  not,  this  startling  truth  cannot 
brushed  aside:  Today,  because  of  the  plane,  nos^ 
on  earth  is  more  than  6o  hours'  flying  time  fr> 
your  local  airport. 

Well  worth  pondering,  too,  is  Wend 
Willkie's  remark,  dfter  his  31,000-mile  glol 
girdling  flight  in  a  Liberator:  "...  the  net  i 
pression  of  my  trip  was  not  one  of  distar 
from  other  peoples,  but  of  closeness  to  thee 

As  a  nation,  we  are  finding  out  that  to  v 
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Th«  North  Polar  pro|*ction  is  just  one 
of  many  methods  of  "skinning"  the  globe— 
"projecting"  its  land  areas  onto  a  flat-surf aced 
map  in  such  a  way  that  airline  distances  from 
its  center  can  be  shourn  as  straight,  measurable 
lines. 


I  global  war— and  a  global  peace — we  must 
iccept  this  new  concept  of  the  world. 

»Our  new  maps,  if  they  are  honest  maps, 
rill  clearly  tell  us  we  can  no  longer  cling  to 
le  old-fashioned  "two-hemisphere"  idea  of 
eography.  For  now  we  know  that  was  the 
(ind  of  thinking  which  lulled  us  into  a  sense 
)f  security  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

We  can  no  longer  escape  the  fact  that,  in 

|iddition  to  being  a  potent  factor  in  win- 

ling  this  global  war,  the  new  mastery  of 

le  air  is  welding  the  land  masses  and  peo- 

>les  of  the  world  into  a  small  single  sphere. 
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Our  fercos  In  Australia  sent  a  radiogram  for 
fecial  military  equipment.  They  needed  several  tons 
^//—needed  it  urgently!  To  ship  this  material  from 
the  U.S.  by  freighter  would  have  taken  almost  a 
month.  Loaded  into  a  Liberator  Express  transport 
plane,  the  equipment  arrived  some  60  hours  later! 


CONSOLIDATED     VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT   CORPORATION 

San  Diego,  Cotif .  •  Vulto*  Fiold,  Calif.  •  Fort  Worth, 
Toxas  •  Now  Orleans,  La.  •  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Wayne,  Mich.  •  Allenlown,  Pa.  •  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Elizabeth  City,N.C.  •  Louisville,  Ky.  •  Miami,  Flo. 

tA^mbw,  Aircraft  War  Production  Council 


QUICK   FACTS   FOR  AIR-MINDED   READERS 


The  4-onglne  Liberator  bomber,  and  its  team- 
mate, the  Liberator  Express,  were  designed 
and  perfected  by  Consolidated  Vultee.  They 
were  the  first  multi-ton  bombers  and  transports 
to  be  built  by  volume-production  methods  on  a 
moving  assembly  line. 


At  the  average  bombing  height  of  2  5,000  feet,  a 
pilot's  range  of  vision  is  almost  200  miles.  Thus, 
on  a  clear  day,  a  Liberator  pilot  bombing  Germany 
can  often  see  the  English  coast  while  still  over  his 
objective. 


Ford,  Douglas,  and  North  American  are  also 
building  our  Liberator  bomber,  to  hasten  the  day 
of  Victory.  The  famed  Consolidated  Vultee  Catalina 
Navy  patrol  bomber  is  likewise  being  built  by  the 
Naval  Aircraft  factory  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 
Canada  by  Canadian  Vickers,  Ltd.  and  Boeing. 


In  addition,  some  1 0,000  suppliers  and  suit-contract- 
ors in  cities  all  over  the  country  have  teamed  up 
with  Consolidated  Vultee,  building  vital  ports  and 
sub-assemblies  for  the  Liberator. 


"V.  L.  R."-The  bombers  used  in  the  V.  L.  R. 
(very  long  range)  operations,  mentioned  by  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  in  his  recent  address  to  Com- 
mons, are  ConsolidatedVultee  4-engine  Liberators. 
Fully  loaded  with  anti-submarine  depth  charges, 
the  V.  L.  R.  Liberators  have  a  range  of  at  least 
2000  miles.  One  recent  Liberator  attack  occurred 
1100  miles  out.  Operating  both  from  U.  S.  and 
British  bases,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  Liberators 
to  stay  out  on  patrol  for  18  hours  at  a  time. 


Among  the  smaller  planes  built  by  Consolidated 
Vultee  is  the  incredible  Sentinel,  popularly  known  as 
the  "Flying  Jeep. "  Designed  to  be  the  "eyes  upstairs" 
of  the  Army  ground  forces,  this  highly  maneuverable 
liaison  plane  can  climb  almost  vertically  after  a 
short  take-off,  can  operate  from  cow  pastures  and 
highways,  and  hover  at  very  low  speeds. 


No  Spot  on  Earth  is  more 
than  60  Hours'  Flying  Time 
from   your  Local  Airport 


Mighty  4-engine  Liberator  bombers  and  Liberator  Express  transport  planes  move  down  the  double 
assembly  line  in  gratifying  numbers  at  the  huge  Consolidated  Vultee  plant  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


LIBERATOR  (A-engine  bomber) —  CORON ADO,  CATALINA,  (patrol  bombers)  —  P4Y  (anti-submarine  plane) —  LIBERATOR  EXPRESS 
(transport)  —  VALIANT  (basic   trainer) —  VENGEANCE    (dive  bomber) —SENTINEL    ("Flying  Jeep")  —  RELIANT  (navigational  trainer) 
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at  the  acres  of  piled-up  sweet-smelling 
grass. 

"He's  gone,"  I  told  her.  "He  can't  do 
a  thing  on  an  empty  stomach." 

She  said,  "Couldn't  we  slip  him  a  cus- 
tard pie  or  something?" 

"He  wouldn't  have  time  to  stop  and  eat," 
I  said.  "He's  far  behind  already." 

The  three  mowers  ahead  had  taken  up 
the  song  and  they  were  singing  a  trio: 

"Look  up,  look  down,  that  lonesome  road. 
Hang  down  your  head  and  cry." 

I  said,  "Mrs.  Deskins,  remember  if  you 
get  him  froze  here,  take  care  of  his  stom- 
ach; he  can't  work  on  an  empty  stomach." 

She  said,  "There's  a  spriggle  o'  good  in 
that  man;  no  sorry  man  will  sweat  like  that 
when  he  could  be  moseying  along  the  cool, 
shady  roads  and  strumming  on  his  harp. 
And  to  think  he's  been  aswimming  in  the 
Jordan  River!" 

WE  WATCHED  him.  He  could 
barely  draw  his  big  feet  up  with  his 
wilting  body,  and  his  scythe  wasn't  singing. 

Then  he  stopped  and  wiped  his  brow 
with  his  naked,  hairy  arm.'  He  stopped  by 
a  big  stump  and  stepped  back  as  if  he'd 
seen  a  snake. 

He  parted  the  tall  grass  with  his  hands 
then  reached  down  and  started  cracking 
eggs  with  his  thumbnail.  We  could  see  the 
white  shells  and  we  watched  him  throw  his 
head  back  to  swallow. 

"Thank  the  Lord!"  Mrs.  Deskins  ex- 
claimed. "I  believe  he's  found  a  guinea 
nest." 

Then  he  filled  his  pockets  with  eggs  and 
started  mowing,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
he  started  gaining  ground;  and  as  they 
came  down  the  mountain,  we  could  hear 
the  scythe  blade  sing  again. 

"It's  all  over,  Mrs.  Deskins,"  I  said. 
"Watch  him  win." 
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And  we  stood  there  and  watched,  and 
while  the  sun  still  shot  hot  rays  through 
the  tops  of  the  trees  to  the  west,  his  blade 
w'as  singing  at  the  others'  heels,  and  he'd 
suck  a  guinea  egg  without  hardly  losing  a 
stroke;  and  when  the  sun  started  catching 
up  its  last  rays  and  taking  them  across  the 
western  ridges,  he  was  far  enough  ahead 
tc  sit  on  a  big  stump  and  play  on  his  harp: 

"Put  on  your  old  gray  bonnet 
With  the  blue  ribbons  on  it  .  .  ." 

"I  never  did  show  him  my  flower  gar- 
den," Mrs.  Deskins  remembered.    "I  am 


going  to  show  him  the  flowers  tomorrow." 
She  did,  next  morning,  and  1  saw  his 
blue  shirt  turned  white  with  sweat  salt  as 
she  pointed  out  the  zinnias,  chrysanthe- 
mums and  other  whatnoticums.  I  thought 
he  was  satisfied.  I  had  made  sure  she  was 
slowly  freezing  him;  but  he  was  restless 
and  didn't  seem  to  be  getting  ready  to  pitch 
and  shock  hay  in  the  field. 

He  said  to  Mrs.  Deskins,  "If  you  don't 
mind,  I'll  take  my  three  hams  now." 

I  went  weak  in  spirit;  but  she  didn't,  and 
I  couldn't  understand  it.  She  got  the  three 
big  hams,  and  he  was  off  down  the  road 
with  a  big  coffee  sack  on  his  shoulder. 
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"My  goodness!"  I  said.   "Have  youlj 
him  get  away?" 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said.   "He's  just  goii 
the  store." 

1  went  on  to  the  field,  and  in  a  coupk 
hours,  I  heard  the  guineas  holler.  I 
him  coming  back  along  the  lane.  He ' 
moseying   along  slow  and   content 
and  playing: 

"/  got  a  house  in  Baltimore, 
Little  Liza  Jane; 

Streetcar  runs  right  by  my  door,\ 
Little  Liza  Jane." 

Then  I  noticed  he  had  a  suit  box 
his  arm.  I  went  on  shocking  hay,  but  I 
wondering.    I  kept  on  wondering  al 
Big  Henry  and  Mrs.  Deskins  till  her  ' 
girl  came  with  a  bucket  of  water. 

The  little  girl  was  all  excited.  "My  k 
she  said  to  tell  you  she'll  be  back  by  cf 
ner;  she's  going  to  town  in  the  truck.  V 
dressed  up  and  went;  and  Big  Henry 
went  to  drive  the  truck.  He's  all  dres . 
up,  too;  got  him  a  new  suit  with  the  han  ' 

I  said,  "Say  what  they  were  going  ft 

"Nuh-uh.   Only  just  said  tell  you  si  i 
got  Big   Henry  froze.    That's  what    i 
said,  an'  pinned  the  biggest  rose  on  . 
new  suit  an'  she  said  he'd  help  in  the  1 
after  diiiner." 

I  HEARD  the  truck  start  up,  and 
guineas  cut  loose.   I  saw  the  truck] 
down  the  lane  between  the  two  fence  i 
of  potracking  guineas. 

I  told  the  Httle  girl,  "That's  all  rig 
that  is,  if  he  don't  get  hungry  and  ch 
his  mind." 

"Oh,  he  won't  get  hungry.   He  eat  1 
custard  pies  'fore  Ma  pinned  the  rose] 
him  an'  he  said  it  was  so  hot  with  that  I 
collar  around  his  neck,  he'd  like  to  | 
swimmin'  in  the  Jordan  River." 
The  End 


Me,  Chicken  Hawk ! 
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Other  varieties  of  hawks  can't  maneu- 
ver well  among  trees  so  they  would  have 
to  fly  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  before 
making  their  final  dash  for  the  chickens. 
But  we  chicken  hawks  can  fly  through 
cover  almost  as  fast  as  we  can  fly  in  the 
open,  so  I  stay  well  back  where  the  farmer 
can't  see  me  and  look  the  situation  over. 
You  might  think  I'd  have  trouble  myself 
to  see,  but  I  have  eyes  like — well,  like 
a  hawk  and  what  more  can  I  say?  We 
chicken  hawks  have  such  wonderful  eyes 
that  a  professor  who  conducted  some  ex- 
periments with  us  decided  that  if  we  knew 
how  to  read,  we  could  read  fine  print  on  a 
newspaper  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  So, 
I  size  up  the  lay  of  the  land,  see  how  much 
open  space  I'll  have  to  cross,  how  high  the 
chicken-yard  fence  is  and,  most  important 
of  all,  I  select  the  particular  chicken  I  in- 
tend to  get. 

We're  comparatively  small  birds  weigh- 
ing about  two  pounds,  so  I  know  I  must 
get  a  small  chicken  if  I'm  to  carry  it  off 
quickly  and  easily.  Probably  I  will  pick 
a  bird  with  pinfeathers  still  in  place.  Once 
I've  made  my  choice,  nothing  will  tempt 
me  to  try  for  another  bird.  I'll  follow 
that  chicken  through  thick  and  thin  and 
if  I  miss,  I'll  return  empty-clawed  rather 
than  change  to  another  bird.  This  may 
sound  silly  but  if  you  think  for  a  minute, 
you  will  see  why  it  is. 

True,  it  doesn't  make  much  difference 
with  chickens  in  a  chicken  yard,  but  if  I'm 
in  a  tree  and  see  a  covey  of  quail  feeding 
down  below  me,  I  must  pick  out  the  bird 
I  want  before  I  start  down.  If  I  just  fly 
down  and  grab  wildly,  the  whole  covey 
will  burst  like  shrapnel  and  I'll  probably 
get  nothing.  So  I  pick  one  bird  and  con- 
centrate on  him. 


But  now  I've  picked  out  my  chicken  in 
the  chicken  yard.  I  begin  to  gather  myself 
together  like  a  sprinter  on  his  marks.  My 
ruff  rises  like  a  fighting  cock's.  I  hunch  up 
my  shoulders,  drop  my  head,  and  begin 
to  bob  my  head  back  and  forth,  up  and 
down.  Some  scientists  think  that  my  eyes 
focus  differently  from  yours.  The  human 
eye  focuses  in  and  out,  from  "fuzzy"  to 
clear  like  the  lens  of  a  camera.  But  a 
hawk's  eye  may  focus  with  an  upper  and 
lower  image  that  must  be  brought  together 
like  the  range  finder  on  a  gun.  When  I 
bob  my  head,  I  may  be  trying  to  bring 
these  images  together.  Anyhow,  this  head 
bobbing  is  the  last-moment  prelude  before 
I  attack. 

One  moment  I  am  on  the  branch.  The 
next,  I'm  halfway  through  the  woods.  We 
Cooper's  hawks  are  so  fast  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  see  how  we  thread  our  way 
through  a  forest  at  top  speed.  Our  tails 
are  nearly  as  long  as  our  whole  bodies  and 
we  use  them  as  rudders.  My  tail  is  always 
opening  and  closing  or  twisting  and  turn- 
ing like  a  live  fan  as  I  weave  among  the 
trees.  The  long  "flight"  feathers  of  my 
wings,  which  give  me  my  speed  in  the 
open,  are  hardly  used  at  all  in  timber  and 
I  depfend  on  my  shorter  "secondary"  feath- 
ers which  correspond  to  an  airplane's 
wing  flaps.  I  sway  around  a  tree  trunk  as 
-  a  skier  dodges  back  and  forth  between 
poles  set  up  on  a  ski  course.  My  big 
cousin,  the  goshawk,  "hurtles"  through  a 
forest,  but  I  go  so  fast  I  seem  to  flit  among 
the  trees  like  a  flicker  of  light. 

Almost  before  you  know  what's  hap- 
pening, I  am  out  of  the  woods.  I  went  fast 
before,  but  now  I  tear  across  the  open 
field  toward  the  chicken  yard  like  a  feath- 
ered interceptor  plane.    As  I  reach  the 


fence  around  the  chicken  yard,  I  suddenly 
spread  and  lower  my  tail,  shift  the  angle 
of  my  wings,  and  my  momentum  shoots 
me  up  and  over  the  fence.  Instantly  I  drop 
down  on  the  other  side  with  wings  spread 
to  break  my  fall  and  talons  thrown  out 
before  me.  The  chickens  probably  do  not 
even  know  a  hawk  is  in  the  neighborhood 
until  I  fasten  on  my  prey.  Then  they  scat- 
ter like  beads  when  a  necklace  is  broken, 
cackling  in  terror.  I  do  not  use  my  beak 
to  kill.  That  is  all  done  by  my  powerful 
talons.  When  I  seize  my  quarry,  I  try 
to  get  the  unfortunate  chicken  by  the 
head.  I  know  by  experience  that  one 
squeeze  of  my  mailed  fist  will  drive  my 
talons  into  the  victim's  brain  and  kill  it 
almost  instantly. 

The  Farmer  Takes  a  Gun 

Probably  the  housewife  rushes  out  just 
as  I  and  the  chicken  are  disappearing 
among  the  trees.  That  evening  she  tells 
her  husband.  He  takes  his  shotgun  to 
work  the  next  morning.  Sure  enough,  he 
sees  a  peaceful  Buteo,  one  of  the  big,  fat 
"buzzards"  that  never  caught  a  chicken  in 
his  life,  sitting  on  a  fence  pole.  The  farmer 
sneaks  forward.  The  Buteo  is  surprised 
and  pleased  at  the  sudden  interest  his 
friend,  the  farmer,  is  taking  in  him.  The 
farmer  gives  him  both  barrels  and  hangs 
what's  left  of  the  body  on  the  barn  door. 
"Well,  I  guess  I  settled  that  chicken 
hawk's  hash  for  him,"  he  says  proudly  that 
evening  during  dinner.  Meanwhile,  my 
wife  and  I  and  our  six  children  are  also 
having  dinner,  using  the  farmer's  chicken 
— and  the  mice  celebrate  in  the  farmer's 
corncrib. 

No  doubt  you'd  like  to  know  how  to  tell 


us  from  other  hawks.  The  best  way  I  (P  J"' 
tell  you  is  ...  if  you  see  a  hawk,  it's  il 
one  of  us.  We  generally  don't  allow  of 
selves  to  be  seen.  We  hve  in  the  wo(| 
and  when  we  come  out,  we  usually  cof 
out  pretty  fast  and  go  back  the  same  w.l 
We're  thinner  and  smaller  than  the  !l 
Buteos  you  see  sitting  around  and  we  tul 
much  longer  tails.  On  the  other  hail 
we're  naturally  much  bigger  than  the  lit  I 
sparrow  hawks  that  sit  on  telephone  wi  f 
and  poles  and  live  on  grasshoppers. 

Like  most  hawks,  we  change  plums  I 
completely  after  the  first  year.  The  fi] 
year  we  are  brown  with  tawny  wbj 
breasts  with  brownish  streaks.  Our  e;j 
are  yellow.  The  second  year  we  turn  sli] 
blue  on  our  backs  and  wings  and  creaij 
white  on  our  breasts  with  fine  reddish  b;] 
ring.   We're  handsome  birds. 

You  probably  think  from  my  autobicl 
raphy  that  there  is  no  good  in  us  chickl  M 
hawks  at  all  and  that  we  should  be  extP 
minated.  I  admit  if  I  were  a  poultl 
farmer,  I  wouldn't  want  any  of  us  arouil 
But  then  if  I  were  a  fruit  farmer  I  would! 
want  robins  around  because  they  pel 
at  fruit  and  ruin  it.  But  all  other  ^1 
of  farmers  should  be  glad  to  have  usf 
the  neighborhood.  We  help  the  Buttj 
keep  his  rats  and  mice  down  and  we  mal 
life  miserable  for  those  pesky  little  ftl 
eigners,  the  English  sparrows.  Out  w«l 
we  often  help  that  big  Buteo,  the  Swal 
son's  hawk,  when  grasshoppers  al 
gophers  get  out  of  control.  It  wasn't  ll 
til  people  started  shooting  us  that  farnul 
had  to  have  rabbit  drives.  So  unless  yl 
have  chickens,  leave  us  alone.  It's  tri 
we're  hunters,  but  so  are  a  lot  of  huma| 
and  we  never  kill  for  fun. 
The  End 
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In  an  elnqiiont  |]|piuling  of  clioir  and 
orclievlra.  Huh  aid  Hanson  recreates 
the  \igor()us  and  romantic  strains 
of  liis  own  heroic  i.amknt  for  beo- 
Wl  LF.  W  ith  llie  Eastnian-Kochester 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  East- 
man School  (!hoir. 

Victor  Allium  l)M-88t> 13.50* 

Another  Han>on-Kastnian-Kochester 
masterpiece:  Howard  HansonV  SYM- 
PHONY NO.  2  (Romantic). 
Victor  Album  l)M-648 14.50* 


JUST   RELEASED  .  .  .THESE  SUPERB  VICTOR   RECORDINGS 
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are  lirsi  on  anv  list. 

«.L\SSI<:vi.S>  MI'll<>\VIM».\I\.|OK, 
«H'.  2.1— l'r<ikoli.-flr.  .SI.  I.orls  SY.Vll'HONV 
OKCMKSTKA.  VI.\1>IMIK  OOI.SCHM  ANN. 
(iojiductor.  \  ictor  Musical  Master- 
piece Album  L)M-942 .S2..50* 

ki(II»\l<:hambkk  scene  (from  Lo- 

henfjrin,  Act  III) — W  nKiir  r.  KIR.STEN 
Ft.  MisrAD,  Soprano,  and  LAl  RITZ  mei.- 
CHIOK.  Tenor,    with   the   victor   .«ym- 

I'HONY  ORCHESrRA.  KIUVIN  MiARTHt  K, 
(ionductor.  Victor  Musical  Master- 
piece Album  DM-897 $2.50* 

<;o\<;ki<i'<>in  <:  ma.i<»i<  kok  ok*;  vn 

.\M>  Sri«I\«;S  — (■...relli-'VI.llipier... 

S«>N\r\  IN  l>  M  \.l()l<  K)K  srKiN<;s 

.\NI>  »>!«<;  \N  — Ci.relli.  E.  I'OW  EK  BlOtiS, 

Organist,  with  AKTHiiR  Fiedler's  .sin- 
FOMETl  A.  Victor  Musical  Masterpiece 
Album  DM-924 S2.50* 


I'HVKI.IIHIM  \NI>  \l.l,K<:i<0  IN  K 
MINOK— Kr<-iKl<T-S<-vilzk>  .  IM)I  VNAP- 
OI.IS  S^.VII'HDNV  OKCtlESlK^,  I-^HIEN 
-SEMT/KV.  Conductor.  \  ictor  Musical 
Masterpiece  Record  11-84.59..  ..l!;l.O()* 

O  SOAVE  KANCIl  Ll,\  (Oh,  Lovely 
Maiden)  (from  La  Boheme,  Act  I)  — 
l*u<-cini. 

E  II,  SOL  DEI.I.'  VNIM\  (Love  is  the 
Sun)  (troiii  Riaoletto,  .\ct  I)  —  Wrdi. 
jl  .SSI  BjOEHLiN(;.  Tenor  and  h.ioerdis 
SCHYMBEHc;.  Soprano  witli  Orchestra. 
NILS  GHKVii.LUis.  (loiiductor.  Victor 
Musical  Masterpiece  Record  11-8440 

.IfLOO* 

HY     I'llE    SI.EKI'Y    l,A<;<>ON  — Eri.r 

( loal  t-M. 

MKI.OOV— <:iu.rl.-«    «;.    I>nw.-B.    iOMMV 

IKIKSEY     AM)     HIS     OKi;HKSII<A,      lOMMI 

IxiKSEV.     Irombone    So- 

loi-l.    \  i<-lor    .Vliisiral 

Masterpiece   Record    |0. 

]l)45 .S.7.'.* 
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History  was  made  for  (iershwiii  de 
votees  when  two  of  his  friends.  Jesu- 
Sanroma.  great  American  pianist  am 
Arthur  Hedler,  versatile  condmlor 
of  the  Boston  "Pops"  Orchestra, 
combined  talents  in  this  evocali\e 
recording  of  the  rhapsody  in  bi.i  k. 
\^  ith  the  Boston  '"Pops"  Orchestra. 

Vict.)r  Album  DVf-.iSS .*f2.."iO- 

Another  superb  Sanroma  recording: 

HKAK't     OF     THE     PIAM)     CONCERTO  — 

with  the  Victor  Symphony  Orclies- 
tra.  Charles  O"("oiiiiell.  Condmlor. 
Victor  Album      VL818. *4..i0* 


The  young  and  gifted  conductor, 
V\  enier  Jansseii,  directs  the  Jaiisseu 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  l,os  .\ngeles 
in  .lerome  Kern's  scenario  fob  ok- 
CHEsiRA  on  the  haunting  and  rhyth- 
mical themes  from  his  best  lo\ed 
opi-retia,  sHOW  liOA'l. 

\  iclor  Album  I)M-906 ;*.S..iO* 

Another  brillianl  .lanssen  recording: 
SYMPHONiE  MODKKNE  I  from  Warner 
.  Bros.  Film,  Four  \X  ives)  by  .*^Ieiner 
on  a  theme  by  Max  Rabinow  itsch. 
W  ith  the. lanssen  .'Symphony  Orches- 
tra of  Ijis  Vniieies. 
Victor  11-8311    11.00* 
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y  OU  wouldn't  take  them  for  revolutionists, 
these  men.  They  don't  wear  long  black  cloaks 
or  employ  secret  passwords.  But  they're  pre- 
paring to  toss  a  bomb  into  American  industry 
. .  .to  start  the  biggest  revolution  since  1776. 

WHO  are  these  men?  They're  research  spe- 
cialists of  the  aviation  industry.  You  see, 
it  takes  more  than  aeronautical  engineers  to 
build  today's  bombers.  Here  at  Martin's,  for 
example,  are  experts  in  metallurgy,  plastics, 
synthetic  rubber,  hydraulics,  electronics,  ballis- 
tics and  many  other  fields,  united  in  one  common 
cause  ...  to  make  America  supreme  in  the  skies. 
From  the  efforts  of  these  Martin  research  men 
have  come  more  than  great  aircraft.  They  have 
discovered  new  principles,  developed  new  mate- 
rials, devised  new  uses  for  old  materials,  found 
new  manufacturing  methods  which  promise  to 
revolutionize  American  life. 


The  works  of  their  research  are  now  blasting 
America's  way  to  Victory  around  the  world. 
You'll  see  the  mark  of  these  men  after  Victory, 
not  only  in  aircraft  but  on  the  homes  in  which 
you  live,  the  cars  you  drive,  the  very  clothes  you 
wear.  Tomorrow  in  a  test-tube! 

^Vhat's  more,  America's  postwar  products  and 
American  technical  skill  are  going  to  reach 
world-wide  markets  fast.  Already  Martin  has 
completed  designs  for  giant  airliners  of  125  or 
more  tons,  ready  to  build  as  soon  as  Victory 
gives  the  green  light.  Such  ships  will  make  neigh- 
bors of  all  nations  . .  .  such  ships  will  give  seven- 
league  boots  to  the  peoples  of  all  nations  .  .  .  such 
ships  will  bring  the  world  to  within  hours  of  your 
doorstep. 

America  and  the  world  have  a  glorious  future 
ahead,  when  Victory  is  won.  That's  why  we  say, 
buy  Bonds  today,  because  you  have  a  date  with 
a  new  world  after  Victory! 


THE   GLENN    L.    MARTIN    COMPANY,   BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND,   U.  S.  A. 

Member:     AiscaArr  Wai  PmoDucnoK  Council,  East  Coait,  Iita 
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Aircraft  Since  1909 
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myself,  have  been  not  headlong 
no«h— and  so  I  have  the  misfortune  to 
ill  thousand  men — " 
Saeant  Bluett,  who  was  swallowing 
ii.iatively,  almost  choked;  he  set  his 
,  down.  "What  did  you  say?" 
'laid  that  I  was  one  hour  too  late  to 
ve   cannot  tell,  yet,  how  many  poor 

s.  Not  by  my  own  wit — oh.  no — but 

ijlivine  accident,  I  found  a  clue  I  was 

inlfig  for — an  hour-too  late.   Listen,  my 

-. :  Sir  Giles  Loeder,  who  has  been 

■red.   was   a   German   spy.     I    have 

1  it  for  ever  so  long,  but  I  could  not 

It    Now  that  1  have  proved  it,  he  is 
He  extended  his  hands. 

Giles  Loeder  ...  a  spy!" 

t  exactly." 

ing  himself  before  the  dressing  table, 

lipped  a  small  brush  in  some  liquid 
.  he  had  poured  into  a  saucer  and 
.  to  remove  gold  paint  and  yellow 

from  his  teeth.   Sergeant  Bluett  had 

reduced  to  awed  silence  by  that 
;  ir  revelation;  he  watched  the  French- 

as,  once,  audiences  were  wont  to 
>  Houdini — astounded.   Cleaning  off 

eparation  with  cotton  wool,  Max 
-d  to   a   washbowl   and   rinsed   his 

I,  previously  extracting  certain  pads, 

ed  with  gold  wire. 

')  while  Sergeant  Bluett,  dum- 
Liunded,  as  he  always  was  by  this 
n  looked  on,  Gaston   Max  went  on 

night   you   were  clever.    I   confess 

to  this  present  moment,   I  do  not 

J  how  you  succeeded  in  tracking  me 

Bkingham  Gate  and  back."  Sergeant 

I  handed  him  a  fizzing  tumbler  and 

j  it  against  another  which  he  had 

ed  for  himself.   "My  compliments, 

i,  and  your  very  good  health." 

ank  you,"  said  Bluett  and  flushed 

schoolboy.   "The  same  to  you." 

detected  no  sign  of  you  until  you 

ly  followed  me  into  the  yard.  There- 

c  left  the  door  open  in  order  to  learn 

1  would  come  in." 
t,  I  see.  It  isn't  open  as  a  rule?" 
/  faith,  no!  Too  many  of  me  use 
dress.  Peter  Finch  has  a  small  room, 
lies  Transport  Company  is  also  my- 
Mr.  Bernstein  occupies  an  office, 
;low  is  Paolo  Moroni.  This  rascal  is 
wardrobe  cupboard,  there,  with  the 
t  them.  Paolo  I  consider  to  be  one 
best  characters." 

:tt  nodded.  "But  you  surely  don't 
;re?" 

),  BO,  I  do  not  live  here.  An  old 
,  so  beautiful  and  so  fervent  a  pa- 
but,  alas,  a  prisoner  in  her  villa  at 
klartin,  permits  me  to  occupy  her 
ing  flat  in  Sloane  Street." 
had  dressed  with  the  speed  of  a 
change  artiste.  Now,  draping  the 
cle  cord  about  his  neck,  he  sat  down 
jhted  a  cigarette. 

)u're  a  clever  one,"  Sergeant  Bluett 
med  with  conviction.  "I  suppose 
tted  in  on  you,  coming  to  Destree's 

),  no.  I  butted  in  on  you.  When  I 
what  the  chief  inspector  had  ar- 
i,  I  rushed  to  a  friend  of  Mr.  Bern- 
nd  asked  to  be  taken  to  play  roulette, 
ow  fortunate!  The  good  inspector 
f  trod  on  a  ball  which  had  been  lost, 
vered  it  in  the  chink  of  time." 
1,  did  you?" 
It  of  course!    I  do  not  wish  those 

2  to  be  arrested.  They  are  part  of  my 
/.  Myself,  I  care  not  who  killed  this 
:r.  We  shall  find  out  about  that,  all 
od  time.  Let  us  not  by  hurry  dis- 
itiy  beautiful  case." 
jere's  something  big  in  the  wind?" 
It,  yes,  something  very  big.    Name 


of  a  name!  larger  than  all  other  cases  put 
together!  .  .  .  Ss!" 

Abruptly,  on  that  warning  hiss,  he  fell 
silent,  grasping  Bluett's  arm.  He  stepped 
to  the  dressing  table  and  pressed  a  switch. 
The  room  became  plunged  in  darkness. 
"Listen!"  he  whispered. 

Sergeant  Bluett,  aware  of  a  hastened 
pulse,  stood  up  and  listened;  indeed,  he 
held  his  breath.  From  Gaston  iVIax,  some- 
where near  him  in  the  blackness,  no  sound 
came. 

Their  joint  efforts  seemed  to  impose  a 
sort  of  superstillness  on  the  room;  and 
then  it  was  that  both  detected  that  faint 
sound  which  had  first  arrested  Max's  at- 
tention. 

Creaking  .  .  .  and  Sergeant  Bluett  knew 
immediately  what  occasioned  it;  someone 


.Sergeant  Bluett  physically  jumped.  Gas- 
ton Max  stood  at  his  elbow. 

"Phew!  that  gave  me  a  start!  Did  you 
see  him?" 

"I  saw  him.  What  did  you  note?" 

"He  ran  like  a  sprinter — but  he  had  a 
funny  rim." 

"He  is  as  active  as  a  cat,  although  he 
has  some  injury,  some  deformity.  He  is  a 
limping  man,  my  respected — he  is  one 
who  limps  .  .  .  Who  is  this  limping  man?" 

IN  THE  gray  light  of  a  misty  morning, 
William  Sawby's  coffee  stall  glittered 
like  a  beacon.  Enshrined  in  that  backwater 
of  shattered  masonry  beside  the  main 
stream  of  Bond  Street,  it  issued  a  cheery 
invitation  to  early  travelers,  urns  shining, 
cups  rattling,  with  the  beaming  counte- 


'Let  nie  laiow  if  you  scrape  a  team  together,  so  we  can  start" 
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who  groped  on  the  stair,  and  clutched  the 
handrail,  that  handrail  which  Bluett  had  so 
urgently  avoided.  This  sound  receded. 

"Stealing  down,"  whispered  Gaston 
Max.  "I  wonder  what  he  heard.  1.  as  my- 
self, must  not  be  discovered  here." 

"What  about  nie?" 

"Rush,  my  old!  Try  to  capture  this 
stealthy  prowler!" 

He  flashed  a  ray  momentarily,  throw- 
ing open  the  door,  and  Sergeant  Bluett, 
welcoming  action,  went  out  like  something 
expelled  from  a  mortar.  "Who's  there?" 
he  shouted,  directing  light  down  the  stair. 
"1  want  a  word  with  you!" 

NO  RESPONSE  came;  only  a  sort  of 
padded  scuffle.  Bluett  went  recklessly 
down  all  three  flights.  He  found  the  door 
wide  open  and  sprang  into  the  yard.  A 
southwesterly  wind  drove  clouds  across 
the  face  of  a  waning  moon,  and  a  rent  in 
the  flying  vapor  allowed  light  to  spill  out 
for  a  period  of  seconds.  In  this  brief  light 
he  saw  the  fugitive. 

A  bent,  indefinite  figure  scudded  around 
the  corner  into  Great  Windmill  Street. 
Bluett  raced  to  that  point  and  stood  stock- 
still,  listening.  Darkness  had  fallen  again: 
he  could  see  nothing. 

"My  old,  he  has  escaped!" 


nance  of  Sawby,  a  rosy  sunrise,  to  bestow 
benediction  upon  all. 

Tom  Wilkins,  the  milkman,  was  there, 
and  his  pony,  white  forefeet  on  the  broken 
paving,  had  his  head  overhanging  the 
counter,  inspiring  visions  of  Bottom  the 
Weaver.  Mrs.  Ryley,  the  charlady,  an- 
other "regular,"  occupied  her  usual  place; 
and  now,  up  came  Michael  Corcoran, 
K.  C,  the  warden,  his  steel  helmet  slung 
on  his  back. 

"Good  morning,  everybody!" 

■"Good  morning,  sir,"  Sawby  replied, 
and  automatically  filled  a  cup  with  steam- 
ing coffee.  Then  he  switched  on  the  radio. 

There  were  two  items  of  news  which 
provoked  some  interest:  One  was  a  War 
Office  announcement  that  combined  op- 
erations units  had  landed  in  force  at  a 
French  port,  destroying  valuable  installa- 
tions and  blowing  up  stores  and  work- 
shops. "All  objectives  were  achieved," 
said  the  communique.  The  other  related 
to  the  death  of  Sir  Giles  Loeder.  "Scotland 
Yard  is  working  upon  a  new  clue  which 
points  to  the  probability  that  robbery  was 
the  motive  of  the  crime." 

A  swift,  light  footstep  attracted  Michael 
Corcoran's  attention,  and  he  turned  as  a 
tall  man,  whose  tweed  suit  created  an  im- 
pression that  it  had  shrunk,  walked  up  to 


the  stall,  his  tawny  eyes  rapidly  taking 
stock  of  Sawby's  customers.  "Good  morn- 
ing. Inspector,"  Corcoran  murmured. 

The  bulletin  being  ended,  Sawby 
switched  off  and  nodded  to  the  newcomer. 

"Coffee,  please,"  said  Firth. 

"You  are  early  afoot.  Inspector?"  Cor- 
coran suggested;  he  knew  the  senior  de- 
tective officer  of  the  C.  I.  D.  quite  well, 
as  he  had  practiced  at  the  criminal  bar. 

"I  haven't  been  to  bed  yet!"  Firth  re- 
plied dourly. 

"Great  Scott!  Loeder  case?"  The  bar- 
rister modulated  his  long-range  voice. 

"Yes,  sir.  A  constable  on  patrol  has 
found  a  leather  folder — a  sort  of  portfolio 
— in  the  area  of  a  blitzed  house  in  Mount 
Street — empty.  It  has  been  identified  as 
the  dead  man's  property." 

"Mount  Street.  That's  near  where  the 
body  was  found,  isn't  it?" 

"Quite  near,"  said  the  chief  inspector,  a 
reply  laconic  and  noncommittal  which 
Michael  Corcpran,  an  enthusiastic  crimi- 
nologist, accepted  as  a  hint  that  further 
inquiries  would  not  be  appreciated. 

ON  TREASURE  ISLAND,  Dan  Cor- 
coran, in  a  deck  chair,  and  Fay  Peri- 
gal,  seated  on  a  bank  of  velvet  grass, 
watched  a  kingfisher  work  the  little  stream, 
poised  upon  an  overhanging  branch. 

The  .wheeled  chair,  which  Toby  had 
navigated  down  from  the  cottage,  stood 
by,  a  basket  which  was  strapped  to  it 
laden  with  magazines  and  periodicals. 
Corcoran,  pipe  in  mouth,  lay  back,  hands 
folded  behind  his  head,  alternately  look- 
ing at  the  brilliant  plumage  of  the  bird  and 
up  into  a  dazzling  blue  sky. 

Fay  was  knitting  a  woolen  pull-over. 
She  was  off  duty  for  the  afternoon,  but 
had  chosen  to  spend  it  here  on  Treasure 
Island. 

"How  did  Dick  come  to  be  up  at  Ox- 
ford with  you,  Dan?"  she  asked,  break- 
ing a  long  silence.  "I  mean,  he  is  an 
American." 

"Dick  was  a  Rhodes  scholar,  Fay.  That's 
how  it  happened." 

"You  were  great  friends  there,  weren't 
you?" 

"Well,  yes,  rather.  Our  rooms  were  on 
the  same  stair.  We  went  about  nearly 
everywhere  together;  had  similar  tastes 
in  sport.  I  was  reading  law,  but  I  think  I 
should  have  chucked  it  in  any  case." 

"Why?  Didn't  you  want  to  be  a  bar- 
rister?" 

"Not  particularly.  The  Learned  Par- 
ent's idea.  But  then  he  has  a  flair  for  it; 
something  I  never  should  have  had.  Any 
fool  of  a  witness  could  tie  me  up  in  knots." 

Fay  laughed,  a  burst  of  that  happy 
laughter  which  belonged  to  her  true  self. 
But  a  moment  later  her  gray  eyes  grew 
clouded. 

"What  was  Dick  going  to  be?" 

"Oh,  he  was  undecided.  His  people 
haven't  got  much  money,  apparently;  and 
he  couldn't  bear  the  idea  of  going  into 
business.  I  don't  quite  know  what  he 
would  have  done,  if  Hitler  hadn't  settled 
it  for  him." 

"You  joined  the  Air  Force  together, 
didn't  you?" 

"Absolutely — hand  in  hand." 

"He's  a  good  pilot,  though,  isn't  he?" 

"First-class.  He's  the  right  type,  and  he 
has  the  kind  of  cool  nerve  that  doesn't  take 
unnecessary  risks:  levelheaded,  which  is 
more  than  I  can  say  for  myself." 

There  was  another  silence. 

"How  did  Dick  get  on  with  your  father?" 
Fay  asked,  after  a  time. 

"Oddly  enough,  they  have  never  met. 
Whenever  the  Learned  cropped  up  at  Ox- 
ford, somehow  he  always  missed  old 
Dick,  and  Dick  would  never  come  to  stay, 
on  vacations,  because  he  said  he  hadn't 
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the  means  to  return  hospitality.  A  queer 
fish.  But  ril  bet  my  boots  they  get  along 
Hke  anything  when  they  do  meet." 

"I  simply  cannot  make  out  what  has 
become  of  him,  unless" — Fay  drew  a  long 
breath — "he  has  gone  off  and  married 
her." 

"What!  The  hairdresser?  Oh,  chuck  it! 
I  can  make  a  better  guess  than  that.  He 
has  found  out,  as  you  found  out,  that  she 
is  something  of  a  jumble  sale,  and  he's 
too  much  ashamed  of  himself  to  .  .  . 
Hullo!  who  approaches?"  He  sat  upright, 
staring  in  the  direction  of  Rosemary  Cot- 
tage. "The  station  taxi,  unless  these  old 
eyes  deceive  me." 

Fay  sat  up,  too,  a  heightened  color  dis- 
cernible in  her  cheeks.  Then  was  heard  a 
masterful,  penetrating  voice:  "Come  back 
and  collect  me  sharp  at  five.  I  count  on 
you." 

"Ye  gods!"  said  Dan.  "It  is  the  Learned 
Parent!" 

And  indeed  it  was  Michael  Corcoran, 
K.  C,  in  person!  Towering,  mentally  and 
physically,  over  Corporal  Toby,  who  pres- 
ently appeared  in  the  capacity  of  guide, 
saying,  "This  way.  Your  Honor,"  he  ap- 
proached Treasure  Island,  arrayed  in 
flannel  trousers,  a  brown-check  coat,  and 
other  units  of  a  sporting  character. 

"Hello,  Dan!  I've  left  a  big  dull  case 
to  my  junior  and  dashed  down  to  inspect." 

"Hello,  Dad!   Glad  to  see  you." 

"Hello,  Nurse  Fay!" 

"Hello,  Mr.  Corcoran!" 

"I  count  myself  worthy  to  be  called 
Mike." 

"I  simply  wouldn't  dare!" 

Michael  Corcoran,  away  from  court  and 
chambers,  exhaled  an  infectious  gaiety 
which  reminded  Fay  of  the  mysterious 
Dr.  de  Brion. 

"Couldn't  we  have  tea  here  on  Cape  of 
the  Woods?"  he  presently  suggested.  "I'll 
lend  Toby — Ben  Gunn — a  hand."  He 
stooped  and  picked  up  a  newspaper  open 
at  a  page  which  bore  the  headline:  Sir 
Giles  Loeder  Mystery.  "Which  reminds 
me,  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  pirates 
and  other  criminals,  I've  got  a  tip  straight 
from  Scotland  Yard  about  the  Loeder 
murder.  Shall  we  talk  about  murders?  I 
love  'em." 

"Yes.  if  you  like,"  said  Fay,  but  her 
smile  was  a  pretense. 

"The  police  have  found  a  leather  case, 
belonging  to  Sir  Giles,  empty,  in  a  dam- 
aged house  in  Mount  Street.  They  are 
practically  certain,  now,  that  he  was  mur- 
dered for  his  money." 

He  dropped  down  on  the  grass  beside 
his  son,  squeezing  Dan's  arm.  Fay  quietly 
crossed  the  little  bridge,  intending  to  make 
preparations  for  tea.  Halfway  over,  un- 
seen by  either,  she  suddenly  stood  still.  A 
tall,  slim  figure  in  Air  Force  blue,  that  of 
a  man  who  had  not  come  through  Rose- 
mary Cottage  but  who  had  entered  by  the 
side  gate  was  approaching  Treasure  Is- 
land. He  saw  Fay  at  the  same  moment 
that  Fay  saw  him.   He,  too,  stood  still. 

Fay  broke  the  silence  with  one  word: 

"Dick!" 

He  answered  with  another  monosyl- 
lable: "Fay!" 

WHAT  Fay  saw  in  his  face  made  her 
heart  beat  almost  suffocatingly: 
Dick  was  fighting  with  emotions  more 
complex  than  any  he  had  known.  A  shout 
from  Dan  Corcoran  brought  those  two 
troubled  spirits  to  earth: 

"Dick,  by  all  that's  wonderful!  Ye  gods, 
man!  Where  have  you  been?  Come  over 
here  and  explain  yourself!" 

Dick  Kershaw  managed  to  smile.  He 
stepped  upon  the  bridge  and  grasped  both 
Fay's  hands.  "Fay,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
looked  into  her  eyes  and  passed  on. 

Dan  was  standing  up.  pipe  still  between 
his  teeth,  and  Michael  Corcoran  had  risen 
also.  He  stared  hard  at  Kershaw;  he  was 
striving  to  remember  where  he  had  seen 
him. 
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"I'll  take  no  excuses,"  Dan  shouted.  "We 
want  a  detailed  account  of  your  move- 
ments. Flight  Lieutenant  Kershaw,  since 
you  left  Ashbrown.  My  father  will  con- 
duct the  examination." 

"So  this  is  Dick,"  said  Michael  Cor- 
coran. 

"I  am  very  happy  to  meet  you  at  last, 
sir." 

AND  as  their  hands  clasped.  Michael 
l\  Corcoran  remembered  that  morning 
at  Sawby's  coffee  stall,  remembered  the 
disorder  which  had  marked  Kershaw's  ap- 
pearance, and  buried  the  memory  deep. 
He  was  proportionately  astounded  when 
Kershaw,  meeting  his  regard  steady-eyed, 
added:  "I  have  seen  you  before.  But  you 
may  have  forgotten." 

"Indeed — where  was  that?" 

"At  a  coffee  stall  somewhere  near  Bond 
Street,  very  early  one  morning,  sir — the 
morning  following  the  death  of  Sir  Giles 
Loeder,  to  be  exact." 

"Oh,  yes,  let  me  see,  I  do  seem  to  re- 
call—" 

"I  had  no  idea  who  you  were  at  the 
time,  or  I  might  have  asked  your  opinion." 

"My  opinion  of  what?" 

Fay  stood  just  behind  Dick  Kershaw, 
listening.  A  tense  note  in  his  voice,  a  qual- 
ity in  his  bearing,  warned  her  of  some- 
thing to  come — something  of  which  she 
w  as  afraid.  Dan,  facing  Kershaw,  had  rec- 
ognized this,  also. 

"Well,  sir — your  legal  opinion.  You  see, 
I  killed  Sir  Giles  Loeder  .  .  ." 


"Fay,  dear,  can  I  hope  you  will  under- 
stand if  I  ask  you  to  leave  me  with  Dan 
and  Mr.  Corcoran  for  a  few  minutes?" 
Dick  Kershaw's  voice  was  steady  but  his 
hands  were  tightly  clenched — "I  mean,  for 
your  sake." 

Fay  had  grown  ivory  pale,  pale  as  on 
that  night  when  entering  the  lobby  of 
Lord  Marcus'  house  she  had  found  a  dead 
man  on  the  couch.  "I  believe.  Dick,"  she 
replied  quietly,  "it  might  be  better  if  I 
stayed.  What  you  have  just  said,  of  course, 
came  as  an  awful  shock  .  .  .  but  I  think  I 
know  quite  a  lot  of  the  rest." 

Michael  Corcoran,  one  difficult  to  sur- 
prise, stood  amazed.  It  was  Dan,  his  tones 
betraying  how  profoundly  this  news  had 
staggered  him,  who  intervened. 

"It's  true,  Dick.  There  isn't  time  to  ex- 
plain; but  I  think  Fay  knows  why  you  did 
this  thing." 

"What's  that?"  Kershaw's  clear  eyes 
were  turned  in  Fay's  direction.  "You 
know?   How  do  you  know?" 

"Well,  Dick,  I  suppose  it  was  fated  that 
I  should  know.  An  Air  Force  oflicer  (I 
was  never  introduced  to  him)  was  talking 
to  someone  just  behind  me  in  a  crowded 
corner  at  Julie's  party  on  the  very  night 
that  it  happened.  He  seemed  to  know  quite 
a  lot  about" — she  paused  before  pro- 
nouncing the  name — "Rita  Martin.  I  sim- 
ply couldn't  avoid  hearing.  1  didn't  want 
to  listen  a  bit,  but  I  had  to.  And  he  said 
that  you  were — entangled  with  this  girl, 
and  that  she — " 

"Yes?"  Dick  prompted  gently. 
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Reverend.  Before  the  war  he  was  quite  a  golfer " 
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"That  she  was  Giles  Loeder's  misti| 
and  was" — she  made  a  tiny  inoue,  a 
ghost  of  its  true  self — "just  playing 
He  said,  if  you  ever  found  out,  he 
know  what  would   happen.     And 
right  on  top  of  that,  I   found  Sir 
lying  dead — " 

"You  found  him!"  Kershaw  cxc! 
and  took  a  step  toward  her. 

"Yes.   I  know  it  hasn't  been  in  the 
pers,  but — well,  what's  the  good  of 
about  it  now?" 

"No  good  at  all.  Fay,"  Dan  Cored 
said.  "Also,  quite  beyond  the  point.  D  f 
you  agree,  sir?" 

"I  am  afraid."  replied  Michael  Co 
ran,  "that  I  am  not  at  the  moment 
state  of  mind  nicely  to  judge  of  the  v  k 
of  what  Fay  may  have  to  tell  us.  1  k 
very  little  of  the  facts.  The  papers  I 
been  unusually  reticent,  even  for  wart 
But  if,  as  I  imderstand  to  be  the  case"- 
turned  to  Dick  Kershaw — "you  req 
my  legal  advice,  I  am  at  your  service." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Dick  Kersti 

"But  not  at  all.  You  have  appeale.  o 
me.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  your  v 
founding  statement  must  conceal  ofcr 
facts  which  have  an  important  beaW 
upon  the  case.  Let  us  all  sit  down,  and  '■u 
can  give  us  your  story  from  the  be,!- 
ning." 

Fay,  rarely  removing  her  glance  tin 
Dick  Kershaw's  face,  resumed  her  for -r 
place  on  the  grass.  Michael  Corcorar  ii 
down  beside  her,  put  his  arm  around  .-r 
shoulders  and  gave  her  a  reassuring  e 
Dan  settled  himself  in  the  wheel  chair,  d 
Kershaw,  leaning  back  upon  a  rail  ot  le 
bridge,  faced  them,  clasping  the  wi  1- 
work  on  either  side  of  him  tensely,  so^ij 
his  knuckles  showed  white.  Toby,  hok  " 
one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other, 
retired. 

MAYBE  it  makes  it  a  bit  easier," 
shaw  began,  "to  find  that  you, 
and  you  too,  Dan.  know  something  al 
what  a  fool  I  have  been.  How  you  c 
be  mixed  up  in  this  thing.  Fay,  is  be; 
me.  I  don't  think" — he  lowered  his  ey( 
a  moment — "I  would  have  dared  tell 
any  of  this,  if  you  hadn't  heard  about 
Martin.   There  is  no  need  to  go  int 
dreary  business  of  how  I  met  her  am 
that,  and  I  can't  explain  to  you  any 
than  I  can  explain  to  myself  why  ."| 
completely  lost  my  head  over  her." 

He  bit  his  straight  underlip  and  si 
down  into  the  water.  For  a  few  moi 
there   was   no   sound   but   that   g' 
laughter  of  the  little  stream. 

"Anyway,  although  I  don't  bellev 
seems  reasonable,  and  perhaps  it  i 
the  whole  fabric  I  was  building  crashe 
a  single  night,  in  fact,  in  a  single  hou 
can't  say  who  the  man  was  whose  con. 
sation  you  overheard,  Fay,  but  I  have  s| 
found  out  that  quite  a  number  of 
brother  ofl^cers  who  go  around  t 
rather  more  than  I  do  knew  I  was  b 
led  up  the  garden.  I  suppose  I  am  on 
those  fools  who  need  to  see  a  thing  ' 
their  own  eyes  before  they  can  believ 
Well,  that  proof  came  my  way." 

He  paused  again,  as  if  to  collect 
ideas,  or  it  may  have  been  to  recover  < 
trol  of  himself. 

"Various  rumors  had   reached  me. 
expect  they  were  intended  to  reach 
I  had  been  rather  under  the  weather;  n  v 
ing  serious,  as  1  told  you,  but  the  fea  )t 
going  limping  around  for  the  rest  of  o  "4 
life  is  rather  a  nervous  ordeal;  so  perl 
it's  likely  I  was  a  bit  on  the  morbid  ; 
At  any  rate,  when  I  got  sick  leave.  1  n 
up  my  mind  to  settle  these  doubts  t 
and  for  all." 

In  a  casual  way.  but  nonetheless  o 
ously  as  a  prop  to  his  composure.  Kers 
took  out  his  cigarette  case,  automatic 
offered  it.  but  was  met  with  shaken  he 
He  selected  and  lighted  a  cigarette. 

"1  was  to  have  met  Rita  directly  I 
away  from  Ashbrown,  but  I  had  fon 
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battleship  of  the  Skies 


thiwou  are  looking  through  the  waist  gunner's  window 
f  a  Flying  Fortress*  ...  at  another  Fortress  on  its 
est  run  near  the  Boeing  plant  in  Seattle.  Peaceful 
nough  here,  it  nonetheless  represents  32  tons  of 
he  most  deadly  lighting  mechanism  ever  devised. 

The  Boeing  Fortress  now  has  a  maximum  bomb 
apacity  of  more  than  10  tons  .  .  .  equaling  or 
ixceeding  that  of  any  other  bomber,  Allied  or  Axis, 
low  in  service. 

Its  stability  and  general  flight  characteristics  make 
t  a  superior  "platform"  for  high-level  bombing  of 
ite    he  most  destructive  accuracy. 


BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


It  has  great  defensive  firepower  and  is  credited 
with  a  remarkably  high  average  of  successfully 
completed  combat  missions. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  not  just  happenstance.  It 
stems  from  the  determination  of  the  Boeing  com- 
pany nine  years  ago  to  build  an  airplane  unlike 
any  then  in  existence,  an  airplane  that  would  be 
truly  a  "Battleship  of  the  Skies." 

To  carry  through  such  a  project  meant  years  of 
costly  research.  It  meant  continuing  advancement 
from  one  stage  to  another,  including  long  experi- 
mentation at  stratosphere  altitudes  where  few  men 


had  ever  been.  It  meant  utilizing  the  skills  of  many 
hundreds  of  engineers  representing  more  than  25 
different  engineerino  fields. 

It  meant  financial  courage  of  a  high  order,  for  the 
original  Flying  Fortress  was  a  wholly  private  venture 
financed  throughout  by  Boeing. 

Today  Boeing's  foresight  and  faith  are  more 
than  justified  by  the  outstanding  record  of  Flying 
Fortresses  in  the  war. 

Tomorrow  you  may  look  to  Boeing  for  peacetime 
products  of  equal  leadership.  The  phrase  "Built  hy 
Boeing"  means  they're  hound  to  he  good. 


DESIGNERS   OF  THE   FLYING   FORTRESS    •    THE   STRATOLINER    •    PAN   AMERICAN   CLIPPERS 

•the  terms         flying    FORTRESS'    AND     "    STRATOLINER  *  '    ARE    REGISTERED    BOEING   TRADE-MARKS 
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Adventures  of  Stopper   the   Brakeblok  Pup 


"This  inflation  business  is  getting  serious!' 


^''P^.. 


Stopper  sect^S -''Sw-c^,  the  tire 
check  helps  .  .  .  and  another  good 
way  to  make  tires  last  is  to  have 
smooth-acting  brakes  .  .  .  the  kind  of 
brakes  you  get  with  American  Brake- 
blok Brake  Lining." 

AMERICAN    BRAKEBLOK    DIVISION 
Delroil,  Mich. 

American  Brake  Shoe  Company 


Connoisseurs,  and  those  who  turn  to  fine  Scotch 
whisky  on  special  occasions,  know  well  the 
reason  for  Teacher's  popularity . . . 
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Made  since  1830  by  Wm.  Teacher  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Glasgow 

TEACHER'S 

Perfection  Of  Blended  Scotch  Whisky 


SOLE  U.  S.  AGENTS:  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  IMPORTERS  SINCE  1794 
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"All  right,  you  can  make  her  disappear.   But  why?" 


JEFF    KEATi 


another  plan.  I  didn't  go  to  any  likely  ho- 
tel, and  1  kept  out  of  your  way,  too,  down 
here;  I  avoided  the  club  as  well.  I  went  to 
a  cheap  and  dreary  place  at  the  back  of 
Lancaster  Gate.  There's  a  cafe  in  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  and  I  remembered  that 
from  the  window  tables  it  was  easy  to  see 
the  door  of  the  apartment  house  in  which 
Rita  lives.  Sitting  there,  I  waited  for  her 
to  come  back  from  Simone's. 

"She  came  in  a  taxi.  If  I  had  not  been 
what  I  am — a  blind  fool — I  should  have 
wondered  before  about  her  way  of  life. 
She  always  traveled  in  taxis,  and  her  apart- 
ment, now  that  I  began  to  think  about  it, 
could  hardly  have  been  kept  up  on  a  hair- 
dresser's salary.  Anyway,  I  waited  there, 
drinking  more  cups  of  coffee.  It  was  get- 
ting dark,  but  I  knew  I  couldn't  miss  her." 

Memories  of  the  ordeal  through  which 
he  had  passed  were  beginning  to  influence 
his  voice,  his  bearing.  Fay  had  thought 
how  tired  he  looked;  now,  she  thought  that 
he  appeared  positively  haggard,  as  he  went 
on  with  his  story: 

"When  she  came  out  again,  she  was  in 
evening  dress.  She  stood  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street  for  a  while,  looking  right  and 
left.  She  was  evidently  in  a  hurry,  and  as 
no  taxi  appeared,  she  began  almost  to  run 
toward  Sloane  Square.  I  paid  my  bill 
quickly,  dashed  out  and  followed  her. 
Quite  a  few  people  were  going  by  under- 
ground but  all  the  same  I  saw  that  I 
couldn't  risk  travehng  in  the  same  ele- 
vator. I  took  a  ticket  at  random  and 
rushed  down  the  stairs. 

"She  had  got  there  ahead  of  me,  but  just 
as  I  reached  the  platform  a  train  pulled  in, 
and  I  was  in  time  to  see  her  get  on  board. 
I  took  a  seat  in  the  next  coach.  No  need  to 
bore  you  with  details.  I  nearly  lost  her 
when  she  changed  at  Charing  Cross;  but 
when  she  got  out  at  Oxford  Circus  I  ran 
up  the  stairs  there  as  1  had  run  down  at 
Chelsea.  It  was  blackout  by  now,  and  I 
knew  that  once  she  got  outside,  I  should 
lose  my  chance.  But  I  had  made  good  time 
on  the  stairs,  and  I  picked  her  up  again. 

"Once  out  on  the  street,  I  kept  close  be- 
hind her.  She  was  trying  to  find  a  taxi. 
Presently,  during  a  traffic  holdup,  she 
darted  right  out  and  jumped  into  a  cab 
that  was  pulled  up  by  an  island  in  the  mid- 
dle. I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I  thought 
all  my  trouble  was  going  to  be  wasted.  But 


ipart 


it  was  quite  dark,  and  I  ran  across  just 
the  cab  pulled  off.   I  stood  there  iool 
after  it,  right  on  the  island,  when  a 
driving  a  private  car  slowed  up  and  sail 
'Can  I  give  you  a  lift?" " 

Kershaw  paused,  looking  from  fa( 
to  face.  "That  seems  like  Fate  at  wor! 
doesn't  it?  T  have  just  missed  my  frienc 
I  told  him;  'she  is  in  that  taxi  just  aheai 
If  you  could  manage  to  keep  it  in  sight — ' 

"He  said,  'Jump  in.  That's  in  my  dire    '^ 
tion.'  Then,  only  a  few  minutes  later,  1 
sang  out,  'The  taxi  is  pulling  up  outsii 
the  B.B.C 

"That  settled  it.  I  thanked  him  an 
jumped  out  just  in  time  to  see  Rita  go  int 
Broadcasting  House.  When  I  say  that  se 
tied  it,  I  mean  it  confirmed  the  rumoi 
which  had  reached  me  about  Loeder. 
was  certain  now  that  she  was  going  1 
meet  him,  because  I  knew  that  he  wj 
broadcasting  after  the  nine-o'clock  new 
So  once  more  I  settled  down  to  wait. 
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THE  dull,  flat  voice  of  the  speaker,  ac 
companied  by  a  harmony  of  bir^ 
notes,  the  serenity  and  beauty  of  an  EngHfi^f 
lish  countryside,  served  to  strengthen, 
the  minds  of  those  who  listened,  thi 
drama  of  tormented  jealousy  enacted  i 
darkened  London. 

"Outside  Broadcasting  House,  jus 
around  the  corner,  I  reserved  a  taxi 
hadn't  very  long  to  wait.  I  stood  on  th 
steps,  beyond  the  doors  which  open  int 
the  big  entrance  hall.  Rita  came  out  witl 
a  man.  I  wasn't  three  yards  from  them, 
might  not  have  known  who  he  was  i 
someone  else  who  came  out  at  the  sam 
time  had  not  asked,  'Can  I  give  you  a  lifl 
Sir  Giles?' 

"I  knew  then:  I  knew  that  I  had  beei 
right;  and  I  knew  that  I  was  a  fool.  But 
couldn't  condemn  her,  yet.  I  had  no  clain 
whatever  to  deny  her  anyone's  friendship 
I  listened,  and  I  heard  Loeder  reply,  'If  i 
isn't  taking  you  out  of  your  way,  I  want  t( 
go  to  Hay  Hill,  Mayfair.' 

"When  the  car  pulled  off,  I  worked  m; 
old  trick.  I  said  to  the  taxi  driver,  'Those 
are  my  friends,  ahead  there.  Someone  ha 
given  them  a  lift.  Do  you  think  you  cai 
follow  on  to  Hay  Hill,  Mayfair?'  We  ar 
rived  just  in  time  to  see  them  get  out  ant 
go  into  a  big  block  of  apartments 
watched  them  step  into  the  elevator,  thei 
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ad  all  the  names  on  the  board,  but 

i^der's  wasn't  there.    I  knew,  though, 

tit  a  lot  of  London  flats  were  sublet,  and 

rl.id  little  doubt  that  Rita  had  gone  to  his 

rtment. 

I  had  to  keep  walking  away  as  though 
as  making  for  some  place  on  the  ground 
)r,  because  quite  a  number  of  people 
,;an  to  arrive  and  go  up  in  the  elevator. 
5re  was  no  attendant,  but  it  was  self- 
i*      vrking.    It  occurred  to  me  that  maybe 
ry  Mire  was  a  party  and  that  Rita's  doings 
far  were  innocent  enough. 
"I  made  up  my  jnind  to  wait,  if  neces- 
y  all  night.  If  she  didn't  come  out  again, 
was  good  enough.  If  she  did,  I  would 
Itow  her.  I'm  not  going  to  describe  my 
fme  of  mind,  but  I'm  afraid  it  was  pretty 
y.   After  a  time  no  more  people  ar- 
d,  and  I  just  walked  up  and  down  the 
|ep,  deserted  street  outside,  wondering  if 
lad  misjudged   her.   wondering  which 
uirtment  she  was  in;  feeling  I  wanted  to 
tj  out,  to  stand  in  front  of  her  and  to 
c.  her  outright  what  she  was  to  Sir  Giles 
jeder. 

I'A  full  moon  kept  bursting  through  the 
uds  and  shining  on  blacked-out  win- 
's so  that  they  looked  all  lighted  up 
m  inside.    I  never  knew  that  London 
s  so  silent  at  night,  so  lonely.  A  warden 
a  policeman  were  the  only  people  who 
sed  during  the  next  hour,  and  I  found 
If  counting  the  barrage  balloons  I 
Id  see  from  the  top  of  the  street.  Well, 
ween  eleven  and  midnight,  some  of  the 
iple  I  had  seen  go  in  came  out  again, 
ich  confirmed  my  idea  that  there  had 
:n  a  party.   But  still,  there  was  no  sign 
Rita.    More  than  once  I  weakened: 
as  getting  very  tired,  and  thirsty,  and  I 
,s  not  really  quite  fit.   But  I  had  made 
my  mind  to  see  the  thing  through,  so  I 
nched  my  teeth,  and  stuck  it. 
'At  last,  someone  rang  up  the  elevator 
Then,  from   above,  I  heard   her 
ice.    I   ran   outside   before   she   could 
ich  the  hallway.  There  was  no  car,  and 
taxi  anywhere  about,  so  that  wherever 
was  going  she  would  have  to  walk  for 
ime,  at  least.  It  was  getting  darker  with 
ver  patches  of  moonlight.    I  reckoned 
following  without  being  seen.    When 
y  came  out  they  passed  within  a  yard 
me — Loeder  and  Rita.  And  right  then, 
)m  their  conversation,  I  knew  there  was 
more  room  for  doubt." 
Kershaw,  now.  was  exhibiting  distress 
i£l(ij    nals;  he  spoke  rapidly,  tensely.  He  had 
carded  his  cigarette  and  clutched  the 
1  of  the  bridge  again  with  both  hands. 
"I  felt  completely  sick.   I  can't  explain 
(,( I    at  feeling,  that  wave  of  nausea  which 
'ept  over  me.   But  I  cursed  myself  for  a 
or  fool  and  conquered  it.    And  when 
ey  moved  off  down  Hay  Hill,  arguing, 
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I  was  close  behind.  They  had  been  to  a 
party  of  some  sort;  so  much  I  gathered. 
And  now  he  was  trying  to  urge  her  to 
spend  the  night  at  his  flat,  which  it  seemed 
was  quite  near.  The  very  way  she  declined 
would  have  been  evidence  enough.  They 
walked  on;  he  had  his  arm  around  her  and 
was  kissing  her.  He  was  carrying  some 
sort  of  portfolio.  Suddenly,  on  the  next 
corner,  a  taxi  appeared,  slowed  up  and  the 
man  called  out,  'Taxi,  sir?' 

"Rita  seemed  to  jump  at  the  chance  of 
getting  away.  'Really,  Giles,  dear,'  she 
said.  'I  have  a  hard  day  tomorrow,  and  I 
must  go  home.'  He  tried  again  to  make 
her  change  her  mind,  but  she  insisted  on 
getting  into  the  taxi.  I  stood  there  watch- 
ing him  kiss  her,  long,  possessive  kisses. 
It  made  my  blood  boil  like  mad.  Then, 
picking  up  his  portfolio,  he  waved  as  the 
taxi  drew  off,  and  Rita  blew  a  kiss  to  him. 
I  was  standing  back  in  the  shadow  of  a 
doorway.  It  was  a  moment  of  pitch-dark- 
ness, the  moon  was  quite  obscured;  then 
Loeder,  as  a  sort  of  parting  gesture,  maybe, 
shone  his  torch  and  waved  its  beam  in  the 
direction  of  the  taxi. 

"A  reflection,  or  something,  must  have 
shone  upon  me  for  a  moment,  because  I 
saw  Rita,  her  face  white  and  frightened, 
leaning  out  of  the  window  staring  back — 
not  toward  where  Loeder  stood,  but  to- 
ward the  doorway  in  which  I  was  hiding." 

LET  me  be  quite  clear  on  that  point," 
J  Michael  Corcoran  interrupted.  "Are 
you  sure,  or  moderately  sure,  that  this  girl 
saw  you?" 

"I  think  I  can  say  that  I  am  absolutely 
sure  she  saw  me." 

"H'm!  Go  ahead." 

"Although  I  knew  that  I  was  in  no 
proper  shape  for  an  interview,  I  made  up 
my  mind  all  the  same  that  I  would  have 
it  out  with  Loeder.  He  moved  on  briskly 
as  if  sure  of  his  way.  I  followed  him  un- 
til he  turned  into  a  side  street  and  I  could 
be  sure  there  was  not  a  soul  about.  Hear- 
ing me  overtaking  him.  he  stopped,  spun 
around,  and  flashed  a  light  in  my  face. 

■  Oh!"  he  said,  'an  Air  Force  oflficer.  I 
thought  it  was  a  pickpocket.' 

"Naturally.  I  don't  remember  my  exact 
words  in  reply,  but  I  told  him  my  name, 
and  said  that  maybe  he  had  heard  it  from 
Rita.  He  said.  'No.  I  don't  recall  it,'  and 
walked  on.  Then  1  grabbed  him  by  the 
shoulder  and  twisted  him  around  to  face 
me.  He  said.  'What  are  you  up  to?  Do 
you  want  to  spend  the  night  in  jail?'  So, 
keeping  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  I  told 
him  all  I  had  to  say.  1  held  myself  in 
check;  I  used  no  violent  language;  I  stated 
the  plain  facts  as  1  saw  them:  that  he  had 
used  his  money  and  his  position  to  seduce 
a  girl  who  likely  enough  would  have  gone 
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straight  if  she  had  never  known  him,  a  girl 
who  had  to  live  on  whatever  she  could 
earn,  and  in  times  such  as  these  was  to  be 
pitied  if  she  fell  for  smart  clothes  and  en- 
tertainment. 

"Not  a  soul  came  near  during  all  this 
time.  I  never  heard  a  sound  except  once  or 
twice  that  of  distant  traffic.  Finally,  I  said 
to  him.  There  is  just  one  thing  I  am  going 
to  ask.  You  have  a  wife,  but  1  know  you 
are  separated.  If  you  mean  to  get  a  divorce 
and  marry  Rita,  that  lets  me  out:  I  have 
no  more  to  say;  the  choice  is  hers.'  " 

Kershaw  stood  up  and  clenched  his 
hands  in  an  effort  to  retain  control,  an 
effort  which  he  was  unable  to  conceal. 
Fay,  biting  her  lip  fiercely,  stared  down  at 
the  grass.  In  a  moment,  Kershaw  resumed: 

"His  reply  was  what  led  to  the  tragedy. 
1  hold  no  brief  for  Rita  Martin;  I  know, 
now,  that  she's  a  little  twister.  She  has 
no  more  sense  of  morals,  much  less  of 
comradeship,  than  I  would  expect  to  find 
in  a  barnyard.  That  is  beside  the  point. 
He  laughed  in  my  face.  What  he  said 
about  Rita  I  am  not  going  to  repeat.  Then, 
with  the  portfolio  which  he  carried,  he 
struck  my  hand  from  his  shoulder  and 
turned  away.  By  this  time,  although  I  had 
fought  hard,  I  had  begun  to  see  red.  I 
tore  the  thing  from  him,  threw  it  down 
on  the  sidewalk,  and  said,  'Put  up  your 
hands,  because  I  am  going  to  thrash  you 
until  I  am  tired.' 

"He  did — and  he  took  me  by  surprise. 
Dan  will  tell  you  that  we  both  worked 
pretty  hard  at  our  boxing.  In  fact,  if  the 
war  hadn't  come,  I  guess  Dan  would  have 
got  his  Blue." 

"You  would  have  got  yours  first,  Dick." 

"That's  as  may  be.  But  I  am  not  en- 
tirely useless,  anyway.  Well,  neither  was 
Loeder.  Fighting  in  the  dark  was  a  novel 
experience  for  me,  and  he  registered  one 
or  two  hard  knocks  before  I  got  his  meas- 
ure. Then  the  moon  shone  out  suddenly, 
just  as  he  gave  me  an  opening,  and  I 
caught  hirn  with  a  straight  left  over  the 
heart.  The  weight  I  put  into  it  gave  my 
groggy  foot  a  sharp  twinge;  in  fact,  I  al- 
most fell,  too.  But  Loeder  went  down  for 
the  count,  rolled  sideways,  and  then  lay 
still." 

STOP  there!"  Michael  Corcoran  broke 
in.  "Where  was  his  portfolio?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  had  snatched  it  away 
from  him  and  thrown  it  aside." 

"Is  it  possible  that  his  head  struck  the 
pavement  so  hard  that  he  died  of  con- 
cussion?" 

"That  was  not  my  impression,  sir.  Al- 
though it  was  a  fairly  strong  blow,  I  don't 
believe,  when  I  consider  that  my  ankle  let 
me  down,  how  it  could  possibly  have  been 
a  knockout.  But  he  fell." 

"Was  the  pavement  wet?" 

"No;  the  rain  came  later.  Artyway,  as 
he  didn't  get  up,  I  bent  over  him — pretty 
cautiously,  because  I  was  expecting  a  trap. 
But  when  I  moved  him  he  just  went  limp, 
and  lay  flat  with  his  arms  stretched  out." 

In  their  excitement,  none  of  the  three 
men  had  noticed  Fay.  Now,  suddenly, 
Dick  Kershaw  noticed  her.  She  was  sup- 
porting herself  unsteadily,  one  hand  rest- 
ing upon  the  grass. 

"Fay!"  he  cried,  and  sprang  from  the 
bridge  to  her  side,  dropping  to  his  knee 
and  throwing  his  arms  around  her.  "Fay, 
dear,  don't  let  it  hurt  you  so  much.  I  know 
it's  horrible!  But  it  was  a  fair  fight." 

"I  know  it  was,  Dick,"  she  whispered, 
and  looked  up  at  him.  "Don't  worry,  dear. 
Nurses  know  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. But  somehow,  as  you  were  talk- 
ing— I  could  see  it  all." 

"Are  you  quite  sure?"  He  stood  up. 

"Quite  sure." 

He  stayed  where  he  was,  standing  beside 
her,  and  went  on:  "I  concluded  that  he 
was  out  right  enough,  and  I  may  as  well 
admit  that  I  rather  lost  my  head.  It  came 
to  me  in  a  flash  that  if  the  alfair  led  to  a 
police  court,  I  should  be  kicked  out  of  the 
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"You  understand,  of  course,  that  this  does  not  constitute 
an  endorsement  of  your  product  by  the  War  Department" 
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R.A.F.,  and  I  knew,  beyond  any  shadow 
of  doubt,  that  Rita  wasn't  worth  it."  He 
stared  down  at  Fay  during  another  long 
pause.  "Then  I  heard  footsteps,  coming 
up  rapidly.  Well,  the  rest  is  easy  .  .  . 

"I  bolted.  I  have  told  you  that  I  don't 
know  just  where  this  took  place,  and 
I  may  add  that  I  don't  know  which  way  I 
went.  I  just  tramped  on  and  on,  along  dark 
streets  and  across  squares,  with  the  whole 
beastly  business  going  round  and  round  in 
my  head  like  a  crazy  circus.  It  made  me 
sick  to  think  about  Rita,  and  even  then, 
long  after  I  had  left  him  lying,  it  made  me 
coldly,  murderously  angry  to  think  of 
Loeder.  He's  dead,  and  I  shouldn't  say  it 
— but  that  man  was  a  dirty  dog. 

"I  sat  for  a  while  on  a  seat  in  some  large 
open  space.  It  may  have  been  Hyde  Park, 
but  I  couldn't  be  sure.  Whenever  I  heard 
a  policeman  coming,  I  moved  on.  You  see, 
Loeder  knew  my  name;  I  was  quite  sure 
he  would  report  the  matter  to  the  police 
when  he  came  to,  and  I  hadn't  made  up 
my  mind  what  my  defense  was  going  to  be. 

"In  the  meantime  I  didn't  know  what 
to  do.  The  little  hotel  I  have  mentioned 
locks  its  doors  about  eleven,  and  to  get  in 
I  should  have  had  to  ring  and  so  attract 
attention  to  myself.  I  thought  it  better  to 
stay  out.  I  must  have  walked  for  miles. 
Sometimes  I  wondered  if  I  was  going 
mad  or  had  already  gone  mad.  Then  it 
rained,  as  it  rained  several  times  during 


the  night.  I  sheltered  under  trees,  or  in 
doorways — anywhere,  but  still  kept  on 
walking.  I  went  right  on  like  that  until 
daylight  came.  Then  I  found  myself  in 
Bond  Street.  As  it  began  to  grow  light, 
!  recognized  where  I  was.  I  saw  a  coffee 
stall  among  a  lot  of  wreckage  in  a  corner, 
and  I  walked  over  there."  He  fixed  his 
steady  glance  on  Michael  Corcoran.  "That 
was  where  we  first  met,  sir." 

"Yes,"  said  Michael  Corcoran,  looking 
anxiously  at  Fay.  "That  was  where  you 
heard  on  the  radio — " 

"That  Loeder  was  dead.  When  I  heard 
that,  I  lost  control  again.  You  see,  I  had 
been  in  hospital  for  some  time  and  I  was 
not  quite  myself,  I  suppose.  I  went  back 
to  my  hotel  at  Lancaster  Gate,  and  man- 
aged to  get  in,  so  early  in  the  morning, 
without  being  noticed.  I  was  scared;  I 
admit  that.  But  above  all,  I  was  wretchedly 
ashamed  of  myself — ashamed  of  the  mo- 
tive which  had  led  me,  although  uninten- 
tionally, to  take  a  man's  life.  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do. 

"There  were  only  two  people  I  could 
think  of  whose  advice  I  would  dare  to  ask. 
For  long  days  and  nights — oh,  such  dreary, 
sleepless  nights — I  tried  to  whip  up  cour- 
age to  come  down  here.  I  read  every  scrap 
of  news  I  could  get  hold  of.  But  it  was  lit- 
tle enough.  I  realized  that  for  some  reason 
the  police  were  suppressing  many  of  the 
circumstances;  and  that  was  worse  than 
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ever.   I  began  to  fee!  like  a  hunted 
nal.    Every  time  a  constable  came 
Craven  Terrace  I  thought  he  was  i 
for  me.   I  can't  explain  this  mood;  1 1 
it  was  contemptible;  I  wouldn't  havtJ 
lieved  it  possible.    Fay" — he  droppc(|i| 
his  knees  beside  her  again — "I  kne\s  ^v 
it  would  hurt,  but  I  came  to  tell  the  \\\.\. 
story  to  you  and  to  ask  for  your  ad\, 
He  reached  out  his  hand.  "And  for  yck 
Dan  "  I 

"There  are  two  things  you  have  to  ; 
said  Michael  Corcoran  briskly.   "Pii 
to  stay  here.    Can  he  stay  here,  N,^ 
Fay?" 

"Of  course,"  said  Fay.  "I  can  casiHr 
range  it  with  Matron." 

"The  second,"  Corcoran  went  on  i 
to  make  quite  sure  that  no  living  soul  \ 
cept  the  four  of  us  now  present,  he, 
single  word  of  this.  I  don't  want  \uu 
go  back  to  London,  Kershaw.  Arran;  i 
some  way  to  have  your  things  sent  d.  i 
For  the  rest — well,  I  shall  have  a  nui  ,i 
of  questions  to  ask — but  leave  the  s 
to  me.".  .  . 

An  interview  which  had  some  be,  , 
upon  the  astonishing  discovery  in  S  i^ 
Audley  Street,  or,  more  exactly,  up 
subsequent  development  in  the  m\^  » 
took  place  one  morning  at  the  assi  n 
commissioner's  club.  Lord  Marcus  , 
berdale  was  lunching  with  Colonel  0  ! 
loran.  # 

THEY  sat  at  a  side  table  in  the  loft  \  , 
an  apartment  impregnated  with 
service   aroma   peculiar   to  clubs   \\ 
membership  is  almost  entirely  confia 
officers.    Lord  Marcus'  handsome 
face  was  troubled  as  he  stared  acn 
table  at  his  old  friend,  and  the  colo: 
little  eyes  were  bhnking  furiously 

"I  find  it  peculiarly  difficult  to  state 
facts,  O'Halloran.  I  am  regarded  in  n 
quarters  as  suspect — an  unhappy  al 
sphere  in  which  to  spend  one's  days.  I 
here" — he  extended  a  long,  sensitive  I 
— "I  am  conscious  of  it.  Furthermoi 
have  reason  to  believe  that  officers  f 
Scotland  Yard  are  actually  covering 
movements.  I  think  I  have  detected 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  I  am  note 
plaining:  I  have  no  right  to  complain, 
at  its  best,  it  is  a  waste  of  your  fell 
time,  at  its  worst,  an  intolerable  imp 
tion." 

"Quite  see  what  you  mean,"  rattled 
assistant  commissioner.  "Follow  enti 
Must  agree.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wa 
to  talk  to  you  about  it  all.  Glad  to  see 
in  any  event.  Haven't  seen  enough  of  i 
other  in  recent  years." 

"It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me,"  Lord  f 
cus  declared  and  raised  his  glass  of  sh 
with  old-fashioned  courtesy.  "This 
sciousness  of  a  sleepless  surveillanc 
prejudicial  to  my  work.  As  you  kno 
have  placed  my  knowledge  of  the  T 
East  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministr 
Information,  and  my  employment  is 
highly  confidential  character.  A 
whisper  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy] 
usefulness." 

"Don't  misunderstand  me,"  said 
colonel.  "Haven't  agreed  you're  bl 
watched  in  any  way.  Contrary  to  my 
ders  if  you  are.  But  frankly,  one  can  s 
pathize  with  Chief  Inspector  Firth.  Ra 
groping  in  the  dark;  and  after  all.  Am 
dale,  dead  man  was  found  on  your  pij 
ises.  Can't  get  away  from  that." 

"It  is  inescapable,  but  I  have  no  ii| 
Idea  how  he  came  to  be  there  than  i 
had  been  found  in  Buckingham  Pala| 

"Fully  appreciate  that.    But  plain 
remains  that  man  wasn't  found  in  B 
ingham  Palace;   he  was   found   in  y 
house.    Infernal   eccentricities" — he 
up  his  sherry  glass,  blinking  at  it  vicio 
-^"key  in  flower  box  outside  door, 
sort  of  thing,  all  make  it  more  difficu 
investigate.   Then,  your  friend  Mrs.  l\ 
knew  Loeder." 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


Heres  one  thing  that  does  not 
cause  higher  prices 


^OR  many  reasons,  the  prices  of  most  things  you 
buy  are  higher  today. 

But  railroad  freight  rates  are  not  one  of  the  causes. 

The  fact  is,  railroad  freight  rates  generally  are  not 
higher  today  than  before  the  war.  Many  are  actually 
lower,  and  the  average  amount  received  by  the  rail- 
roads for  each  ton  they  haul  is  the  lowest  in  the  past 
quarter«entury. 

At  these  low  rates,  the  railroads  are  called 
upon  to  meet  the  increased  operating 
costs  due  to  higher  wages  and  higher 
prices  for  what  they  buy.They  are  also, 
of  course,  paying  increased   taxes. 

And  we  think  this  further  fact  is 
important  to  know. 


The  strain  of  war  is  wearing 
out   railroad   equipment — 
wearing  out  cars,  locomo- 
tives, and  the  tracks  over 
which    more    than    \Vi 
million  tons  of  freight 
move   a   mile    every 
minute  ofthedayand 
night. 

Some  day,  all  this 
will  need  the  sort 
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of  replacement  which  is  not  possible  in  these  days  of 
war  shortages.  It  will  take  billions  of  dollars  to  do 
that  job — just  as  it  took  billions  to  bring  the  rail- 
roads to  their  present  high  efficiency. 

To  do  this  with  railroad  money,  the  railroads  must 
therefore  have  a  chance  now  to  provide  for  the 
future,  so  they  can  keep  on  furnishing  America  with 
the  finest  transportation  in  the  world. 
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Drive  beautifully  and 
preserve  finish,  too! 

Simoniz  your  car!  Get  more 
enjoyment  out  of  every  "ra- 
tioned mile."  Save  your  seli- 
respect  and  pride  while  you 
are  protecting  the  trade-in 
value  of  your  car.  First, 
make  it  sparkle  like  new 
with  the  amazing  Liquid 
Simoniz  Kleener.  In  one 
quick  operation  it  cleans 
and  shines.  Then  put  on  the 
famous  Simoniz.  It  makes 
the  finish  last  longer  and 
stay  beautiful.  So  get  Simoniz 
and  Simoniz  Kleener  for 
your  car.   Do  it  today! 


Always  insist  on  Simoniz  and 
Simoniz  Kleener  sold  by  grocery, 
auto  accessory,  hardware,  paint, 
drug  and  department  stores.  Also 
by  Filling  Stations  and  Garages. 

THE  SIMONIZ  CO.,  CHICAGO 
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We  Starve  Our  Friends 

Continued  from  page  22 


shall  atone  for  this  crime  against  child- 
hood? What  are  we  getting  in  exchange 
for  the  slow,  agonizing  death  of  a  whole 
generation  of  the  children  of  the  freedom- 
loving  countries  of  Europe? 

While  conditions  in  Belgium  and  France 
are  more  desperate  than  in  Norway  and 
Holland,  suffering  is  nevertheless  very  se- 
vere in  both  the  latter  countries.  These 
four  countries  are  accessible  by  sea.  The 
children  of  other  countries,  such  as  occu- 
pied Russia,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia, 
are  equally  in  need  of  assistance,  but  for 
the  present,  there  is  no  way  to  get  supplies 
to  them.  But  the  fact  that  we  cannot  help 
all  is  no  excuse  for  not  saving  some. 

In  the  fall  of  1940,  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee  found  itself  in 
France  in  possession  of  sufficient  rice, 
lentils,  beans  and  chick-peas  to  afford  a 
little  extra  nourishment  each  day  to  about 
50,000  children  in  the  Free  Zone.  We  de- 
cided that  the  best  way  to  do  this  would  be 
to  institute  supplemental  feedings  in  the 
schools.  Eleven  departments  of  southern 
France  where  food  conditions  were  the 
most  difficult  were  selected.  With  the  help 
of  school  physicians,  social  workers  and 
teachers,  we  chose  the  50,000  most  needy 
children  in  these  departments. 

In  many  places,  school  canteens  already 
were  m  operation.  In  others  kitchen  and 
dining-room  installations  were  provided. 
Competent  workers  were  secured  to  cook 
and  serve.  Each  school  was  sent  enough 
food  to  provide  a  standard  ration  for  six 
weeks  for  each  child  selected  to  be  fed.  In- 
spectors from  our  staff  visited  these  can- 
teens regularly  to  see  the  children  eating 
and  to  consult  with  teachers  and  physi- 
cians. Each  child  was  given  from  two  to 
three  ounces  of  food  daily.  It  was  only  a 
tiny  portion  but  enough  to  keep  the  child 
from  losing  weight  and  to  preserve  a  de- 
gree of  health  that  would  make  possible 
complete  recovery  if  the  period  of  priva- 
tion were  not  too  long. 

In  the  fall  of  1941,  this  system  was  ex- 
tended to  84,500  children.  If  sufficient 
food  had  been  available,  it  could  have 
been  enlarged  to  include  all  the  needy 
children  of  France. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  depth 
of  French  gratitude  for  the  school  can- 
teens or  the  real  determination  of  the 
people  to  repay  us.  We  have  received  thou- 
sands of  letters  from  the  children,  their 
parents  and  their  teachers,  expressing  their 
affectionate  thanks. 

Gratitude  of  a  Child 

One  tiny  tot  wrote:  "We  hope  little 
American  children  will  never  be  as  hun- 
gry as  we  are,  but  if  they  are,  we  will  save 
our  centimes  for  them.  Never  will  we  for- 
get your  friendship  and  kindness.  In  help- 
ing us,  you  are  helping  France  to  rise 
again." 

In  many  French  cities,  there  are  ma- 
ternity clinics  to  which  mothers  bring 
children  for  advice  concerning  their  nour- 
ishment. In  December,  1940,  we  examined 
the  weight  curves  of  some  5,000  babies  in 
Marseille  and  found  them  steadily  falling. 

A  small  stock  of  powdered  milk  was 
given  the  physician  in  each  clinic.  He  was 
authorized  to  give  this  to  the  mothers  of 
undernourished  babies  and  instruct  them 
carefully  how  to  use  it.  Within  a  few  weeks 
the  falling  curves  leveled  off,  and  shortly 
after  began  a  steady  rise  which  continued 
until  June,  1942.  Then  the  distribution  of 
milk  was  discontinued  because  Washing- 
ton refused  to  give  us  a  license  to  buy 
additional  supplies  of  dried  milk  in  Swit- 
zerland. 

One  does  not  like  to  think  what  hap- 
pened to  the  babies  after  that. 

In  the  winter  of  1940-41,  we  distrib- 


uted vitamins  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
the  neediest  French  children.  Some  of 
these  were  in  the  form  of  vitaminized 
chocolate  squares.  The  tinfoil  wrapper  of 
each  square  carried  a  message  of  friend- 
ship from  America.  The  girls  made  bows 
of  these  wrappers  and  wore  them  in  their 
hair.  Everybody  knew  of  this  gesture  of 
friendship,  and  the  papers  carried  columns 
about  it. 

During  the  winter  1941-42,  we  were  un- 
able to  get  permission  from  Washington 
to  take  vitamins  from  America  and  our 
distribution  was  reduced  to  100,000  chil- 
dren, the  supplies  coming  from  Denmark. 
Last  winter,  there  were  none.  Tragically 
enough,  vitamins  no  longer  would  be  use- 
ful to  most  of  the  children  unless  food  also 
was  given.  Their  health  has  deteriorated 
to  a  point  where,  without  additional  nour- 
ishment, vitamins  are  quite  useless. 

In  the  spring  of  1939,  half  a  million 
Spanish  refugees  came  flooding  into 
France.  It  was  a  wretched  mob.  The  peo- 
ple had  no  papers,  clothing,  baggage  or 
money.  France  might  have  refused  them; 
she  did  not  want  them  and  yet  generously 
she  accepted  them  en  masse,  giving  the 
world,  perhaps,  its  most  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  charity  on  an  international  scale. 

Later,  France  accepted  more  than  a  mil- 
lion refugees  from  the  Low  Countries  and 
Central  Europe.  For  all  these  people,  she 
appropriated  public  money  and  continued 
to  share  with  them  her  last  crust. 

Internment  camps  were  set  up  in  the 
spring  of  1939  to  provide  for  those  refu- 
gees unable  to  find  work,  who  had  no 
other  means  of  sustenance.  Some  300,000 
people  were  placed  in  these  camps,  which 
at  that  time  were  simply  large  areas  of 
sand  surrounded  by  barbed  wire.  There 
were  no  barracks,  no  feeding,  sanitary  or 
medical  equipment;  but  gradually  crude 
provisions  were  made  for  these  necessities, 
and  the  French  government  appropriated 
sufficient  money  to  buy  food. 

As  the  Spaniards  were  absorbed  into  in- 
dustry, returned  to  Spain,  or  sent  out  in 
work  gangs,  Central  European  refugees 
were  placed  in  the  camps.  As  long  as  food 


supplies  were  available,  the  refugees 
adequately  fed.    By  early  1941,  ho 
food  had  become  so  scarce  that  the 
mandants  of  the  camps  could  not  p 
enough.    Consequently,  these  vie 
persecution  suffered  more  and  more 
starvation. 

The    American    Friends'    orga 
supplied  supplementary  nourishment 
the  children  and  for  8,000  of  the  m 
adults.   In  spite  of  all  we  could  do, 
ever,  I  saw  full-grown  men  in  these 
weighing  as  little  as  seventy-five  poi 
I  saw  them  in  all  stages  of  starvation, 
with  horribly  swollen  bodies,  others 
weak  to  rise  from  their  pallets  of 
It  must  be  remembered  that  they 
refugees  from  totalitarian  states — mi 
to  their  convictions — educated,  Intel 
freedom-loving,  skilled  men  and  wi 
capable  of  making  a  contribution  to 
country  and  yet  condemned  to  a  hn 
death  by  starvation.  Our  appeals  to  ' 
ington  and  London  for  food  with  wt 
to  save  these  unfortunate  people  were 
vain. 

Cood  Charity  and  the  Best  Strategj 

Our  own  brave  lads  are  dying  on  m 
fronts,  and  I  would  not  advocate  send 
food  to  the  children  of  Europe  if  I  thou 
it  would  prolong  the  war  or  send  more 
our  sons  to  their  death.  Happily,  whi 
propose  would  not  only  save  the  child 
but  would  give  courage  and  strength 
our  allies  and  friends  and  greatly  enha 
the  possibilities  of  satisfactory  post 
reconstruction.  It  is  good  charity,  and 
best  of  strategy.  In  my  opinion,  it  wo 
shorten  the  war. 

Let  me  give  you  enough  detail,  so  ; 
will  see  how  our  work  was  carried  or 

During  1940  and  the  first  half  of  li 
we  purchased  milk  in  Switzerland,  caa 
fish  in  Portugal,  rice,  peas,  beans,  len 
and  chick-peas  in  Central  Europe,  Turl 
Egypt,  Northern  Africa,  Madagascar 
French  Indo-China.  When  these  supp 
arrived  in  Marseille,  they  were  put  i 
our   warehouse.    Trusted   staff  memt 
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It's  a  Japanese  kimono — a  gift  from  my 
kid  brother  who  is  also  in  the  fight  game" 


! 


MASTERPIECE  IN  METAL 


lo  the  skilled  mecallurgists  who  have  chosen  its  tough  steels  and  hard  alloys,  there  is  beauty 
in  the  Allison's  metals. 

To  the  seasoned  engineers  whose  slide  rules  and  drawing  boards  have  crystallized  their 
dreams,  the  beauty  lies  in  the  design  of  the  compact,  smooth-working  parts. 

To    the    master   mechanics   whose   skill   produces    mirror-like    surfaces   and 
precise  fits  with  unbelievably  close  tolerances,  it  is  the  superb  machining 
that  is  beautiful. 

But  beauty  is  as  beauty  does. 

So  to  the  pilot  on  the  fighting  front,  the  sum  of  all  this  is 
the  beauty   of  performance  —  the   dependable,  unfailing 
action  so  vital  to  his  mission  and  his  safe  return. 

And  to  General  Motors,  whose  purpose  was  to  pro- 
duce the  finest  aircraft  engine  ever  built,  the 
beauty  of  the  Allison  lies  in  its  record  of 
accomplishments  on  fighting  fronts  that 
circle  the  globe. 

A  comprehensive  booklet  entitled  "Air- 
plane Power"  may  be  obtained  by 
writing:   Room    11-2^0,   General 
Motors  Bldg.,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 


POWERED  BY 
ALUSON 

P-^8  —  Lightning 
P-jp  —  Airacobra 
P-^o  —  Warhawk 
P-}i  —  Mustang 


LIQUID-COOLED    AIRCRAFT    ENGINE 


DIVISION     OF 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 
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Apple  Shape,  $1.50 


fioney-curecf 
smoke 

Look  at  this  pipe,  and  youll  see  it's 
yellow  inside.  That  is  the  distinctive  and 
exclusive  Yello-Bole  bowl  lining,  care- 
fully blended  of  golden  Clover-Blossom 
Honey,  Sage  Honey  and  Honeysuckle 
Honey,  which  forms  a  kind  of  hearth  in 
which  your  tobacco  bums.  The  smoke 
acquires  a  most  fragrant  and  agreeable 
character  from  this,  unlike  any  other,  and 
of  many  thousand  men  who've  smoked 
them  since  1933,  not  one  ever  complained 
of  having  to  "break-in"  a  Yello-Bole ! 


YELLO-BOLE  Co)  STANDARD  i1 


YELLO-BOLE  O  IMPERIAL  n.50 


YELLO-BOLE  CCD  PREMIER   *2.50 

to  be  introduced  soon 


YELLO-BOLE 
630  FIFTH  AVENUE'NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


were  on  duty  in  this  building  night  and 
day.  An  order  signed  by  me  or,  in  my  ab- 
sence, by  my  assistant,  was  required  be- 
fore any  of  these  stocks  could  be  removed. 
Smaller  stores  were  kept  in  our  branch 
warehouses  in  other  principal  cities  of 
southern  France,  carefully  guarded  by 
staff  members. 

When  a  shipment  of  food  arrived  in  one 
of  the  colonies,  it  was  immediately  placed 
under  lock  and  key.  It  was  cooked  and 
served  to  the  children  by  members  of  our 
own  staff.  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion could  any  of  it  have  been  lost  or 
wrongfully  diverted  to  other  uses. 

When  a  shipment  of  food  arrived  at  one 
of  the  internment  camps,  it  was  placed  in 
a  special  storehouse  and  was  carefully 
guarded.  This  food  was  cooked  and  served 
separately  to  the  children  or  old  people 
entitled  to  this  supplemental  ration.  It  was 
not  in  any  way  mingled  with  camp  sup- 
pUes.  Members  of  our  staff  and  other 
social  workers  kept  the  whole  operation 
under  close  observation  at  all  times. 

There  is  no  way  by  which  Germany 
could  profit  directly  or  indirectly  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  operations.  The  only  result 
was  that  the  children  aided  by  our  work 
had  more  food  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  had.  The  amount  of  French  food 
consumed  by  the  French  people  and  the 
amount  of  French  food  taken  by  Ger- 
many were  not  affected  one  way  or  an- 
other. 

Incidentally,  the  rumor  that  forty  per 
cent  of  the  food  going  into  Greece  was 
taken  by  the  Germans  is  false.  On  April 
19th,  the  State  Department  issued  an  offi- 
cial statement  saying  that  the  Germans  did 
not  take  any  of  the  food  being  sent  to 
Greece  and  that  the  operation  was  satis- 
factory. I  received  the  same  assurance 
from  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare 
in  London  and  from  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

The  Germans  have  never  taken  any  of 
our  food;  neither  have  they  taken  an 
equivalent  amount  of  French  food.  Every 
child  to  whom  we  fed  a  tiny  portion  of 
imported  food  each  day  ate  also  all  the 
food  that  could  be  procured  for  him  with 
his  own  French  ration  card,  proving  that, 
as  a  result  of  our  operations,  there  was  not 
a  crumb  left  over  that  the  Germans  could 
have  taken. 

False  Statement  on  Food  Rations 

I  have  heard  it  said  in  high  circles  that 
when  imported  food  is  given  to  a  family, 
the  Germans  immediately  cut  the  ration  of 
that  family  a  corresponding  amount,  so 
that  the  net  result  was  merely  to  place 
this  food  at  the  disposal  of  our  enemies. 
So  far  as  France  is  concerned,  that  state- 
ment is  not  true. 

The  feeding  operations  we  are  propos- 
ing would  not  be  a  burden  on  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  There  are  Norwegian, 
Belgian,  Dutch  and  French  funds  in  this 
country  sufficient  to  purchase  any  quantity 
of  food  which  it  is  proposed  to  send. 
These  funds  can  be  unblocked  by  our  gov- 
ernment. 

It  cannot  be  argued  that  we  cannot  save 
these  children  because  of  a  food  shortage 
here,  for  we  still  have  a  large  surplus  of 
grains,  and  the  small  amounts  of  fat,  meat 
and  milk  required  could  be  brought  from 
South  America.  Neither  can  it  be  argued 
that  the  South  American  food  is  required 
for  ourselves  and  our  alhes,  for  we  have 
not  at  present  sufficient  shipping  to  move 
all  of  it. 

Some  could  be  devoted  to  saving  these 
children  without  depriving  us  or  our  allies 
of  anything.  Shipping  is  not  a  problem,  for 
neutral  ships  which  cannot  be  hired  for 
the  war  effort  are  available  to  transport 
food  from  South  America  or  the  United 
States  to  the  children  of  the  occupied 
countries,  as  neutral  ships  now  are  taking 
food  from  Canada  to  Greece. 

The  International  Red  Cross  is  ready  to 


assume  responsibility  for  food  distribution 
and  to  use  Swedish  and  Swiss  personnel  as 
it  does  in  Greece.  Everything  is  in  order: 
the  food,  the  money,  the  ships,  the  super- 
vision. Official  permission  from  Washing- 
ton and  London  is  the  only  thing  needed. 

Today  we  are  winning  the  war  but 
losing  the  peace.  We  are  allowing  the  free- 
dom-loving peoples  of  the  occupied  coun- 
tries to  be  decimated  by  starvation  while 
the  Germans  are  being  well  fed.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  peace  terms,  a  well-fed  Ger- 
many will  have  a  postwar  advantage  over 
the  tubercular,  starvation-reduced  malnu- 
trition victims  of  the  occupied  countries. 
Neither  well-populated  cemeteries  nor 
misshapen,  undersized  children  with  sub- 
normal minds  and  twisted  personaUties  are 
fit  material  with  which  to  reconstruct  de- 
mocracy in  Europe. 

The  people  of  the  occupied  countries 
are  definitely  on  our  side  and  want  to  help 
us,  but  there  is  danger  that  we  may  lose 
a  large  measure  of  their  gratitude  if  we  re- 


SUMMER  ON  THE  HOME 
GROUNDS 

Since  our  car  no  more  may  roam 
Headily  from  home,  sweet  home, 
Our  benighted  baby  boy 
Isn't  slated  to  enjoy 
Gusts  of  straight  monoxide  gas, 
Billboards  hiding  trees  and  grass, 
Motorcyclists,  tough  as  nails, 
Sporting  bushy  raccoon  tails, 
Or  those  Sunday  traffic  snarls 
With  their  strident  threats  and  quar- 
rels. 
What  a  tragedy  that  he 
Misses  such  a  galaxy 
Of  the  joys  we  used  to  know 
When  the  world  was  on  the  go. 
Margaret  Fishback 


fuse  to  send  them  such  assistance  as  may 
be  within  our  power. 

Many  Frenchmen  have  said  to  me,  "We 
love  America.  We  want  you  to  win  the 
war,  and  we  will  help  you,  but  we  know, 
and  you  know,  and  we  believe  the  govern- 
ments in  Washington  and  London  know, 
that  you  could  save  at  least  some  of  our 
children  without  in  any  way  assisting  the 
enemy,  and  we  will  never  forgive  you  if 
we  see  our  children  die  before  our  eyes 
when  you  could  have  saved  them." 

MiUtary  necessity  might  require  the 
starvation  of  these  friendly  people  if,  by 
doing  so,  you  could  starve  the  enemy. 
But  you  cannot  do  that  in  any  case.  You 
can  only  starve  your  alhes  and  friends — 
the  people  who  want  to  help  you — and 
that  will  prolong  rather  than  shorten  the 
war. 

As  a  hmited  relief  project  for  10,000,000 
of  the  most  needy  children,  nursing  and 
expectant  mothers  of  Norway,  Holland, 
Belgium  and  France,  I  have  suggested  the 
monthly  sending  of  30,000  tons  of  cereals, 
6,000  tons  of  fats,  9,000  tons  of  meat  and 
6,000  tons  of  milk,  making- a  total  of  51,- 
000  tons  monthly.  This  would  provide 
each  of  these  persons  with  a  daily  ration 
of  cereals  100  grams,  fats  20  grams,  meat 
30  grams,  powdered  or  condensed  milk  20 
grams.  In  addition  to  what  they  are  now 
getting,  this  would  probably  keep  them  in 
a  fair  degree  of  health. 

Who  can  measure  the  value  of  10,000,- 
000  children? 

Shall  we,  like  the  Priest  and  the  Levite, 
pass  by  on  the  other  side,  saying  that 
because  we  did  not  do  it,  there  is  no 
obligation  upon  us?  What  of  our  future 
relations  with  these  countries  if  we  sit  by, 
doing  nothing,  while  they  die  of  starva- 
tion? What  faith  will  any  people, 
anywhere,  have  in  our  humanitarian  prot- 
estations if  we  refuse  to  succor  our  own 
allies  and  frierids? 

The  End 


Angler  predicts  excellent 
post-war  fishing 


Fishermen   take   note!     With  sc 
many   devotees   of    Izaak   Waltoni 
otherwise  occupied  in  making 
world  unsafe  for  the  Axis,  millionfl 
of  game  fish  are  finding  their  home 
waters  safest  in  years.    Piscatorial 
populations  are  expected  to  soar  by! 
the  end  of  the  war.   When  the  Bi| 
Job  is  done,  you'll  want  to  hool 
into  some  of  the  finny  "war  babies"! 
that  will  be  itching  for  a  hard  white 
water  battle.    Buy  plenty  of  W; 
Bonds  and   Stamps  today.    Firsts 
you'll  help  to  make  sure  that  Vic- 
tory's "in  the  bag."  Second,  you'll 
put  aside  money  to  pay  for  a  trip 
to  the  Big  Woods  and  bag  your  full 
share  of  the  big  catch  that's  waiting 
for  you.    This  advertisement  con- 
tributed  by  the  makers  of  Sani-| 
Flush  and  Mel'o.  ; 
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To  halp  our  figti 
ing  men  along  ih 
road  to  victory., 
buy  war  bondi 

* 

To  help  you  do 
good  day's  work  i 
St.  Louis  . .  .  get 
good  night's  rest  c 
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CLEANS  RUST  OUT 
OF  RADIATORS 


Dissolves  rust  and  scale 
quickly,  safely.  Requires 
no  reverse  flushing.  It 
stops  overheating.  In- 
creases engine  efficiency, 
also  saves  gas  and  oiL 
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Shore-to-Shore  Invaders 

Continued  from  page  13 
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erly  required   and  has  cleared  the 
Is  for  planes,  heavy  machinery  and 
tlT  items  that  can't  be  stowed  below. 
,ie  2,170-mile  trip  completed  in  May 
y;nore  than  thirty  E.A.C.  barges  from 
■cFlorida  training  camp  to  Cape  Cod 
ed  that  the  Army's  salt-water  soldiers 
r.;it  home  asea.   The  ten  men  in  each 
o  slept  on  rough,  built-in  bunks  and 
II  their  own  cooking  in  temporary  gal- 
Gray-painted  canvas  coverings  pro- 
them  from  the  light  hurricanes  and 
seas  they  encountered,  and  at  least 
of  the  crews  hammered  together  au- 
ic  Chick  Sale  booths  and  set  them 
out  over  the  stern,  half  moons  and 
A  "ground  crew"  followed  them  up 
coast  in  trucks,   but  a  maintenance 
at  the  tail  end  of  the  mile-long  col- 
made  all  necessary  repairs  to  engines 
hulls. 

rough  log  of  the  trek  tells  the  story  of 
probably  the  Army's  most  unortho- 
laneuver  to  date.  Total  elapsed  time: 
ays;  total  running  time:  26  days;  av- 
daily  distance  traveled:   87   miles, 
est  point  from  land:  45  miles.  Long- 
onstop  run:  132  miles, 
cidentally,  the  303  men  and  officers 
is  trip  rode  out  storms  and  rough 
if  like  seasoned  sailors,  thanks  a  lot 
1  Col.  L.  L.  Barrow,  of  the  Williams 
ital   at  Camp   Edwards.    Since  the 
days  of  training.  Col.  Barrow  has 
developing  a  seasickness  remedy  and 
he's  pretty  sure  he  has  a  formula  for 
es  of  motion  sickness.  As  part  of  the 
iriments,  the  world's  first  and  only  sea- 
ess  machine   was  planned   and  put 
[ther.  It  is  something  Rube  Goldberg 


ought  to  see.  On  each  end  of  a  mechanical 
seesaw  is  a  cubicle  equipped  with  a  seat, 
blackout  shades  and  hghts.  Also,  in 
doubtful  cases,  a  washbasin.  With  a  man 
in  each  chair,  a  couple  of  switches  are 
snapped  on,  the  cams,  gears  and  levers 
begin  to  grind,  and  the  cubicles  move  in 
three  directions  at  once  with  distressing 
realism.  (The  Williams  Hospital  is  thus 
probably  the  only  institution  of  its  kind 
that  takes  a  perfectly  well  man  and  does 
its  best  to  make  him  sick.) 

Some  of  the  hundreds  of  men  tested 
have  succumbed  to  the  machine  in  three 
minutes;  others  have  managed  to  hold  out 
for  half  an  hour  or  more.  Ahnost  all  of 
them  weathered  a  second  indoor  voyage 
with  the  aid  of  the  capsule  cure.  This 
boon  to  motion-conscious  travelers  is 
known  as  U.  S.  Army  Development  Type 
2116X318049Z— but  you  and  I  will  have 
to  continue  to  get  green  around  the  gills 
while  in  transit  until  peace  comes  and  the 
Army  releases  the  formula. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  the  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  any  specific  invasion 
are  enormous,  and  the  variations  are  end- 
less. No  one  knows  this  better  than  the 
boys  who  wear  the  red  sea  horse  on  the 
left  breast  and  the  blue  and  gold  shoulder 
patch  of  Combined  Operations:  the  eagle, 
tommy  gun  and  anchor,  representing  the 
forces  involved — air,  land  and  sea. 

Keep  a  weather  eye  out  for  the  doings 
of  the  American  Engineer  Amphibian 
Command.  Theirs  is  the  job  of  being 
among  the  first  to  start  the  ball  rolling. 
It'll  be  up  to  them  to  keep  it  roUing  until 
there  are  no  more  War  Bonds  for  sale. 
The  End 
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e  and  that  my  own  future  was  wrapped 
vith  them  and  I  must  win  him  over  as 
as  others  like  him." 
,  as  the  wine  flowed,  young  Chiang 
Ed  of  a  rejuvenated  China  struggling 
existence  and  with  great  hopes  for  the 
re. 

t  the  right  moment  he  played  a  trump 
Offering  pardon  for  former  crimes, 
mg  asked  for  a  promise  of  reform  and 
operation.  The  chieftain,  Wang,  held  a 
(Ultation  with  his  men.  Some  mis- 
ted Chiang  and  doubted  whether  he 
d  keep  his  word.  Chiang,  however, 
won  over  the  chief,  and  the  chief  won 
■  the  rest.  The  youthful  administrator 
ved  a  great  sigh.  His  first  hurdle  had 

surmounted.  ' 

I'ord   of   his   success   spread.    Subse- 
itly,  always  unarmed,  he  visited  other 
gs  with  equal  success.    Today  thirty- 
bandit  leaders  are  his  friends. 

Persuaded  to  Bury  the  Hatchet 

B^illage  fortresses  were  built  not  only  as 
tection  against  bandits  but  against  re- 
rent  outbreaks  of  clan  feuds.  When  a 
^  nber  of  the  Peng  clan  killed  a  young 
^   k  from  the  Yeh  clan,  Chiang  stepped 
called  a  meeting  of  clan  leaders  and 
IP   ished  out  quarrels  of  a  hundred  years' 
■"    (ding.   He  lectured  them  on  the  folly 
()[(((   ighting  among  themselves  when  a  com- 
,..t\   tt  enemy  was  threatening  to  enslave  the 
'I*    ntry.  He  persuaded  them  to  bury  the 
fhet  and  start  anew. 
'o   bind   the   agreement,   he  deviated 
tn  the  ancient  custom  of  sacrificing  a 
:ken  before  the  local  idols.    Instead, 
^    demanded  the  clans'  bloodstained  bat- 
I^Hflags — each  blood  spot  representing  a 


before  a  portrait  of  Sun  Yat-sen.  The  law, 
however,  still  had  to  be  satisfied,  so  the 
Peng  clan  gave  up  the  murderer,  who  was 
jailed  for  three  years. 

The  oppressed  populace  began  to  place 
confidence  in  the  new  administrator. 

All  over  the  countryside  were  placed 
little  yellow  boxes,  wherein  people  could 
post  grievances  and  suggestions  or  expose 
corruption,  assured  that  all  letters  were 
kept  strictly  confidential.  Through  this 
means,  Chiang  was  able  to  gain  evidence 
against  the  intrenched  gentry  by  whom  the 
people  were  still  intimidated. 

Once,  through  a  tip-off  in  the  accusation 
box,  he  was  able  to  catch  two  wealthy 
bankers  smoking  opium.  Since  they  were 
supposed  to  have  taken  the  govern- 
ment's compulsory  cure,  to  be  caught 
smoking  made  them  subject  to  the  death 
penalty.  While  young  Chiang  might  have 
been  inclined  to  impose  a  somewhat  more 
lenient  sentence,  the  bankers  made  the 
mistake  of  attempting  to  buy  their  free- 
dom by  offering  to  give  two  airplanes  to 
the  government.  Upon  hearing  this,  young 
Chiang  ordered  their  immediate  execution 
by  a  firing  squad. 

In  early  days,  when  he  was  not  so  well 
known,  Chiang  enjoyed  poking  about,  in- 
cognito. Once  disguised  as  a  food  vender 
he  entered  a  closely  watched  house,  catch- 
ing a  group  of  gamblers  red-handed. 
Again,  tipped  off  that  revelers  at  a  banquet 
planned  to  visit  a  house  of  ill  fame  after 
the  dinner,  he  disguised  himself  as  a  rick- 
sha puller  and  went  unrecognized  until 
he  dropped  the  shafts  before  the  house 
entrance. 

When  the  city  was  bombed,  he  per- 
sonally helped  with  the  fire-fighting  and 
rescue  work.  While  clearing  debris,  he 
called  to  an  officer  passing  in  a  ricksha  to 
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TO  YOUR   COUNTRY— BUY  U.  S.  WAR  BONDS 


HONOURS    OP 

26th  King  George's  Own  Light  Cavalry. 

(.Indian   Army) 

** Mysore" — "Seringapalam" — "Ava" — "Centra/  India" — 
"A/ghanislan,  1S79-80"— "Burma.  188i-S7"—"Givmcliy, 
1914" —  "France  and    Flanders,    1914-18" —  "Aden" 

HONOURS    OF 

DEW^AR'S  "White  Label" 

Award  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  Chicago,  1 S92  .  .  .  one  of 
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lend  n  hand.  The  officer,  not  recognizing 
him,  replied  haughtily,  "I  am  a  colonel — " 

Whereupon  young  Chiang  retorted  ex- 
asperatedly,  "I  am  your  general — and 
pitch  in  there." 

Later,  the  colonel  spent  three  hours  on 
his  knees  in  expiation  before  the  monu- 
ment to  fallen  soldiers. 

Within  an  hour  after  the  bombing,  po- 
lice posted  signs  throughout  the  city  no- 
tifying the  homeless  that  they  were 
entitled  to  eat  in  any  restaurant  and  stay 
at  any  hotel  at  government  expense  until 
relief  measures  were  set  up. 

As  young  Chiang  became  acquainted 
with  New  Kannan's  problems,  his  plans 
for  reform  and  reconstruction  began  to 
develop.  He  surrounded  himself  with 
young  men — eager,  honest  and  energetic 
like  himself.  The  average  age  of  local  mag- 
istrates for  the  eleven  counties  is  not  much 
over  thirty.  One  submagistrate  with  six- 
teen thousand  people  under  her  authority 
is  a  22-year-old  girl. 

Chiang  Ching-kuo's  work  is  attracting 
attention  and  capturing  the  imagination 
of  the  nation's  youth.  Some  weeks  ago, 
he  came  to  Chungking  to  attend  the  na- 
tional convention  of  the  Saminchui  Youth 
Corps.  The  results  of  his  five-point  three- 
year  plan,  now  in  its  third  year,  were 
carefully  studied.  Aimed  at  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  reconstruction,  the  plan 
specifically  aspires  to  the  attainment  of 
these  objectives:  1.  Everyone  shall  have 
enough  to  eat.  2.  Everyone  shall  have 
clothes  to  wear.  3.  Everyone  shall  have  a 
house  to  live  in.  4.  Everyone  shall  have 
books  to  read.  5.  Everyone  shall  have 
work  to  do. 

I  met  young  Chiang  in  Chungking,  and 
he  invited  me  to  visit  New  Kannan. 

The  Amazing  Chiang,  Jr. 

Of  medium  height — a  bit  on  the  small- 
ish side— weighing  perhaps  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds,  he  is  athletically  built, 
quick-spoken,  husky-voiced,  round-faced. 
His  features  resemble  his  father's  very 
little.  He  is  exuberant,  cheerful,  almost 
always  smiling  and  always  ready  to  see  the 
humorous  side  of  any  situation.  He  speaks 
Russian  fluently.  His  English,  learned 
years  ago  at  Shanghai,  is  limited  through 
lack  of  use.  In  the  plane  he  read  in  Rus- 
sian the  collected  works  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  Ukrainian  poet,  Shevchenko. 

Hour  after  hour,  the  take-off  was  de- 
layed. Our  pilot  received  a  message  that 
twelve  Jap  planes  had  appeared  over 
Kweilin.  We  detoured  and  killed  time  in 
the  air  until  word  flashed  back  that  the 
Jap  planes  had  flown  off. 

At  the  airport  we  were  met  by  Chiang's 
Russian  wife,  whom  he  greeted  with  a 
resounding  un-Chinese  kiss,  to  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  spectators.  He  grabbed 
up  his  eight-year-old  son,  Allan,  and 
hugged  him.  He  also  has  a  five-year-old 
daughter,  who  remained  at  home  in  Kan- 
chow  (some  maps  call  it  Kansien),  the 
principal  city  of  New  Kannan. 

Twenty-seven-year-old  Mrs.  Chiang — 
soft-spoken,  pleasant-voiced,  of  good 
sturdy  Russian  stock,  whom  he  married 
in  Russia — has  been  a  faithful  mate  and  an 
inspiration  in  his  work.  Speaking  only 
Russian  when  she  came  to  China  over 
five  years  ago,  today  she  speaks  Chinese 
fluently,  as  well  as  passable  English,  al- 
though tJiey  speak  Russian  together. 

We  took  a  train  at  Kweilin  for  Kukong, 
on  the  Canton-Hankow  Railway,  about 
one  hundred  miles  north  of  Canton.  Then 
by  car  we  traveled  140  miles  northeast- 
ward to  Kanchow.  We  arrived  after  dark. 
I  noted  the  clean,  well-lighted,  paved 
streets,  the  well-dressed  shoppers  and  the 
bright  shops.  Here  and  there  were  gaps 
in  the  line  of  neatly  painted  shop  fronts 
where  ravages  from  Jap  bombings  some 
months  before  had  not  yet  been  entirely 
repaired.  On  the  arch  across  the  entrance 
to  a  park  which  had  formerly  been  the 
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execution  ground,  I  read:  "New  Kannan  is 
a  world  of  youth." 

In  the  days  that  followed,  I  watched 
Chiang  Ching-kuo  work.  He  inspired  the 
modernized  factories,  progressive  schools, 
nurseries,  library,  museum  and  various 
institutions.  In  the  model  prison,  there 
were  no  barred  cells  or  high  walls,  no 
ball-and-chain  shackles.  The  reformatory 
emphasized  rehabilitation  through  self- 
respect  rather  than  punishment.  The  pris- 
oners were  taught  trades;  they  spent 
several  hours  daily  in  classes  and  worked 
on  the  adjoining  farms.  On  festive  occa- 
sions they  were  given  a  holiday  to  visit 
their  homes.  The  night  of  the  Generalis- 
simo's birthday,  they  were  permitted  to 
join  the  big  lantern  parade  with  only  one 
guard  for  a  hundred  prisoners,  yet  none 
attempted  to  escape. 

While  Kanchow  possesses  perhaps  the 


BIGHEARTED 

Joe  Stern  of  Roanoke,  Virginia, 
dropped  thousands  of  nickels  in 
parking  meters  for  absent  motorists 
whose  time  was  just  about  up.  He 
left  a  card  explaining  his  act,  and  99 
per  cent  of  the  motorists  repaid  the 
nickel. 


Judge  S.  John  Morrow  of  Union- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  ordered  a  man 
brought  before  him  to  pay  $45  a 
month  for  the  support  of  his  family. 
The  man  asked  the  judge  to  set  the 
amoimt  at  $60. 


When  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of 
Palmer,  Massachusetts,  raised  the 
salary  of  the  superintendent  of 
streets  $10  per  week,  he  refused  to 
accept  the  increase  "in  the  interests 
of  economy." 


When  Mrs.  Mary  Barrie  died  in 
Winnipeg  she  left  her  house  to  Mr. 
Barrie  on  condition  that  he  provide 
a  lifelong  home  in  it  for  her  first 
husband. 

W.  E.  Farbstein 


most  de  luxe  rickshas  in  China,  few  citi- 
zens patronize  them  because  "Hsiao 
Chiang"  (Little  Chiang)  never  uses  them. 
He  believes  in  health  through  exercise. 
The  youth  of  New  Kannan  is  abundantly 
sports-minded.  There  are  daily  tourna- 
ments in  wrestling,  tennis,  volleyball  and 
basketball.  Chiang  himself  exercises  half 
an  hour  daily  and  expects  everyone  in  his 
government  to  do  likewise. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival,  Chiang 
held  a  regular  mass  meeting  of  Kanchow's 
school  children.  Now  and  then  he  stopped 
to  examine  hands  and  adm.onished  those 
with  dirty  nails.  To  one  much-embar- 
rassed five-year-old  he  said  kindly:  "They 
won't  be  dirty  next  time,  will  they?" 

Then,  mounting  a  platform,  he  ad- 
dressed them,  beginning  by  asking  what 
three  things  are  most  important. 

With  one  voice,  ten  thousand  young- 
sters replied,  "First,  a  strong  body;  second, 
hard  study;  third,  good  conduct." 

He  asked  the  best  student  in  each  group 
to  raise  a  hand;  then  the  poorest — whereat 
everyone  laughed. 

The  youngsters  began  edging  up  onto 
the  platform  and  gathered  around  him, 
crowding  him  off  to  one  end  and  almost 
off  the  platform  altogether.  Yet  he  con- 
tinued talking  and  led  them  in  shouting 
slogans:  "We  want  to  be  heroes,  inde- 
pendent, with  our  heads  touching  heaven, 
and  our  feet  on  the  ground.  We  want  to 
be  heroes  who  will  continue  the  glories  of 
the  past  into  the  glorious  future." 

Following  the  meeting,  Chiang  ad- 
dressed the  schoolteachers,  reminding 
them  of  their  responsibility.    He  pointed 


out  China's  backwardness  due  to  lack  of 
education  and  exhorted  them  to  develop 
in  children  a  sense  of  love,  beauty,  laugh- 
ter, strength  and,  above  all,  pride  in  a 
strong  body. 

His  pet  project  is  a  new  children's  vil- 
lage, located  about  an  hour  from  Kan- 
chow. 

Over  a  thousand  youngsters  are  housed 
in  a  score  of  modern  buildings  on  a  spa- 
cious campus.  Half  of  these  are  refugees 
and  orphans,  children  of  soldiers.  Except 
for  directors  and  teachers,  the  village  is  a 
miniature  Lilliput.  It  has  its  own  munici- 
pal government  with  its  own  mayor — an 
astonishingly  self-assured  eleven-year-old 
refugee — its  own  police  station,  its  po- 
lice force  with  ten-year-old  boy  and  girl 
cops  wearing  miniature  police  uniforms 
patrolling  campus  streets,  and  its  own 
courts.  Tiny  farms  are  managed  by  co- 
operatives. 

At  a  luncheon  the  children  gave  us  in  a 
kindergarten  playroom,  overalled,  eleven- 
year-old  Mayor  Liu  Chih-wei  spoke  in  a 
confident  voice:  "Though  we  are  young, 
we  feel  the  same  responsibiUty  as  our 
elders.  We  solve  our  own  problems,  culti- 
vate our  own  land,  haul  our  own  water,  do 
our  own  needlework." 

Watching  Chiang,  I  observed  tears  well- 
ing up.  When  the  youngster  finished, 
Chiang  hugged  him.  He  aims  for  a  school 
for  every  village.  Many  old  village  idol 
houses  have  been  converted  into  school- 
houses,  thus  bringing  "new  gods  to  old 
temples."  For  older  folks,  there  is  a  sys- 
tem of  mass  education.  Units  of  ten  fam- 
ilies are  required  to  do  "two  hours'  daily 
studying,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
current  events."  They  use  simple  text- 
books, the  first  lesson  in  which  reads:  "I 
am  Chinese;  you're  Chinese;  he's  Chinese; 
we  all  love  China." 

On  walks  through  the  countryside, 
wearing  simple  blue  denim,  young  Chiang 
frequently  drops  into  farmers'  homes  or 
a  village  shop  and  asks  for  the  lesson  book 
to  be  produced  and  the  lessons  read.  He 
examines  report  cards. 

Now  and  then  peasants  stopped  him  to 
pour  forth  some  grievance.  As  an  old 
woman  dropped  to  her  knees  before  him, 
wailing  piteously,  he  quickly  bent  forward 
and  lifted  her. 

"Don't  kneel,  don't  kneel,"  he  said 
hurriedly,  for  to  him  the  old  custom  of 
kneeling  before  addressing  an  official  is 
unworthy  of  New  China.  She  said  her 
winter  clothing  had  been  stolen,  where- 
upon he  ordered  the  local  authorities  to 
make  an  investigation. 

Open  Court  of  Justice 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  feature  of 
his  administration  is  Ids  regular  Thursday- 
afternoon  open  court.  The  richest  mer- 
chant or  poorest  peasant  alike  may  avaij[ 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  bring  trou- 
bles to  him  direct  and  obtain  justice.  He 
listens  patiently,  renders  immediate  deci- 
sions or  orders  investigations. 

A  shopkeeper  appealed  confiscation  of 
an  unregistered  twelve  bolts  of  cloth  he'd 
been  hoarding.  He  pleaded  the  loss  would 
mean  hardship  for  his  five  children.  Chi- 
ang ordered  an  investigation  of  his  finan- 
cial status  and  promised  if  his  statement 
were  true  he  would  order  him  paid  the 
cost  price  and  have  the  merchandise  given 
to  the  poor. 

A  bhnd  wom.an  with  three  beggar  chil- 
dren asked  for  food.  He  directed  her  to  a 
relief  kitchen. 

"Is  there  really  food  there?"  she  asked 
incredulously. 

"Yes." 

"Every  day?" 

"Yes,  every  day." 

Her  face  beamed  happily  as  Chiang  de- 
tailed a  smartly  saluting  Boy  Scout  to 
escort  her  and  her  children  to  the  kitchen. 

A  pregnant  woman  with  a  child  in  her 
arms  asked  for  money  to  pay  debts,  since 


her  husband  was  in  jail.   Chiang 
saying  personal  debts  were  not  the  i 
ment's  responsibility,  but  he  volunl 
to  give  her  free  hospital  service  uni 
new  baby  was  born. 

To  break  the  old  custom  of  elal 
and    expensive    weddings,    often 
the  young  couple  and  parents  to  go  ( 
into  debt,  only  mass  marriages  arl 
mitted  in  New  Kannan.    These  ar4 
monthly  at  a  cost  of  two  Americans 
a   couple,   which   includes  rental 
marriage  costume,  flowers,  ceremoj 
cense  and  a  group  photograph, 
four  couples  were  married  at  a  cer 
I  attended. 

Young  Chiang,  in  his  usual  high  J 
clowned  with  each  couple  as  thcyf 
forward  to  receive  the  hcense,  whiij 
eral  thousand  spectators  crowding 
auditorium  laughed. 

I  offered  a  cash  prize  for  the  pj| 
bride.   Young  Chiang  suggested  I 
to  the  couple   having  the  first  chl 
agreed,  whereat  the  audience  howle«| 
brides  and  bridegrooms  blushed. 

"Long  Live  China!" 

I  watched  Chiang  whip  the  emotii 
gathered  thousands  into  the  wildest  f! 
It  was  the  night  of  a  big  campfire  foil 
Kannan's  Boy  Scouts.  Mounting  a  r| 
improvised  platform  in  the  center 
big  parade  grounds,  he  led  them  in  i 
ing,  "Long  live  China!  Long  live  the] 
eralissimo!  Down  with  the  Jai 
dwarfs!  Down  with  the  traitor 
Ching-wei!" 

Then  young  Chiang  asked,  "Whai| 
we  do  with  Wang  Ching-wei?" 

"Burn  him!  Burn  him!"  the  crow 
swered. 

"Then  let's  do  it  now!" 

An  effigy  was  rolled  out  onto  the| 
and,  as  the  torch  was  applied,  Chia; 
gan  beating  a  gong  as  the  crowd  j] 
"Kill!  Kill!  KUl!" 

Spontaneously  a  huge  snake  dand 
gan,  with  thousands  of  youngsters  str| 
to  the  waist,  leaping  and  whooping, 
a  fantastic  scene  in  the  flickering! 
from  three  huge  bonfires.  Jumping 
the  platform,  young  Chiang  brougl 
the  tail  of  the  wild  dance,  she 
hoarsely  and  banging  a  gong  whicl] 
drowned  by  the  roar  of  approval. 

Over  a  simple  meal  in  his  modest, 
fully  decorated  Uttle  home  built  o 
site  of  a  razed  once-notorious  garr 
house,  young  Chiang  discussed  his 
lems — past,     present     and     future,  j 
elaborated  on  the  five  objectives  c 
three-year    plan:    Everyone    shall 
enough;  have  enough  to  eat  and  w( 
house,  books  and  work.    He  admiti 
was  the  most  difficult  achievement  i 
tain  in  a  short  period.  However,  he  1 
by  the  end  of  this  year  the  plan  woi 
least  have  planted  seeds  for  future  ha 

"For  this  reason,  we've  prefern 
plant  sturdier  pine  trees  rather  than 
trees,"  he  said  metaphorically. 

For  this  reason,  he  has  concentrat 
the  education  of  youth  to  develop 
sonality,  stimulate  inquiry,  ambitioi 
pride  in  achievement.  Once  the  seeds 
taken  firm  root,  he  believes  his  wori 
be  done. 

"And  where  will  you  go  then?"  I  a 

"First,  I'll  go  to  America,"  he  n 
unexpectedly. 

He  said  the  Generalissimo  told  h: 
learn  Enghsh  and  prepare  for  Am 
where  he  plans  to  study  industri 
tion  with  special  emphasis  on  elect 
for  "electricity  is  the  mother  of  indi 
progress."  His  life's  ambition  is  t 
velop  transportation  as  a  prelimina 
the  exploitation  of  natural  resource 
the  industrialization  of  New  China. 

Some  hours  after  I  left  for  my  r 
to  Chungking,  Jap  planes  bombed 
chow  again. 

The  End 
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A  fellow's  mail  really  ''comes 
to  life"  when  it  brings  a  batch 
of  snapshots  .... 

That's  the  way  our  boys  in  the  service  feel  about 
it  —  that's  why  they  put  "snapshots  from  home"  up 
front  among  their  needs  and  wants. 

Of  course,  there  isn't  as  much  fihn  for  you  as  in 


Mail  time  at  the  Marine  Corps  Base,  Quantico,  Va. 

normal  times  —  Kodak  Film  is  now  rationed  to 
dealers  because  the  Army  and  Navy  need  so  much. 
So  what  film  you  can  get  should  be  put  to  work  at 
the  all-important  job  .  .  . 

And  make  your  pictmes  count— take  the  kind 
of  snapshots  you'd  want  to  receive  yourself  .  .  . 
homey  scenes  and  home  faces.  Send  them  in 
your  letters  —  visit  him  regularly  in  snapshots  .  .  . 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Visit  him  in  SNAPSHOTS 
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Straight  from  the  Heart 

Continued  from  page  20 


lo  Said 

We're  Soft? 

Soft?  No  word  like  that  in  this  work- 
er's language.  Like  him,  millions  of 
other  American  men  and  women  have 
a  job  to  do.  And  they're  doing  it!  Ten 
thousand  Reliance  workers  are  proud 
to  supply  these  patriotic  millions  with 
Big  Yank  Work  Clothing  and  other 
necessary  garments — and  to  serve  our 
armed  forces  with  parachutes  for  men 
and  materiel,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
Reliance-made  garments  for  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  Navy. 

Reliance  Manufacturing  Company 

212  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

New  York  Offices: 
200  Fifth  Ave.  •  1350  Broadway 

MAKERS  OF  Big  Yank  Work  Clothing  .  Aywon 
Shirts  •  Universal  Pajamas  •  No-Tare  Shorts  • 
Happy  Home  and  Kay  Whitney  Frocks  •  EnsenaJa 
Shirts  and  Slacks  •  Yank  Jr.  Garments  Jor  Boys  • 
Parachutes  for  Alen  and  Materiel 


Val  wasn't  asleep  and  she  wasn't  dream- 
ing, yet  it  was  all  there  before  her  closed 
eyelids,  sharp  and  clear  again.  She  could 
even  smell  the  spicy  scent  of  ginger  lilies 
and  hear  the  small  sound  of  the  shade 
flapping  in  the  wind  on  that  lovely  Sun- 
day morning.  She  was  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  bathtub,  watching  Ted  shave  and 
berating  him  about  the  chocolate  milk. 
She  had  been  making  muffins  for  break- 
fast and  found  he  had  poured  chocolate 
sirup  into  the  whole  quart  of  milk,  the 
night  before,  instead  of  into  their  glasses, 
when  they  were  having  a  snack  at  bed- 
time.  Now,  there  was  no  other  milk!  .  .  . 

Ted's  face  leaned  over  hers,  clear  and 
brown  above  decorations  of  shaving 
lather.  His  eyes  were  twinkling.  .  .  .  "Use 
the  chocolate  milk,  silly!  Give  'em  some 
glamor.  They'll  be  chocolate  muffins!" 
He  dropped  a  kiss  on  her  upturned  face, 
leaving  a  blob  of  lather.  .  .  . 

It  was  so  real,  her  hand  went  up  to 
brush  it  away  but  touched  only  her 
smooth  cheek  and  empty  air  where  Ted's 
face  should  have  been. 

She  sighed  deeply  but  did  not  stir;  she 
was  careful  not  to  stir,  not  to  disturb  it, 
lest  the  dream  dissolve.  .  .  . 

She  remembered  the  shiny  look  of  the 
little  kitchen,  brave  with  paint  and  cur- 
ains,  as  she  went  back  to  her  muffins. 
Above  the  beating  of  the  batter  came  the 
distant  famihar  drone  of  planes,  mingled 
with  lazy  guitar  music  from  the  radio.  She 
was  glad  Ted  didn't  have  to  fly,  today.  A 
whole,  lovely,  long  day  off  together! 

"Pour  the  coffee,"  he  called.  "I'm  com- 
ing. .  .  .  Hey,  listen!  Funny  they're  having 
gunnery  practice  on  a  Sunday  morning. 
.  .  .  Awful  close  to  shore,  too."  He  stood 
irresolutely  in  the  doorway,  and  above  the 
clatter  of  the  beater  came  the  dull  w-w- 
whumps  of  distant  explosions.  She  poured 
the  batter  into  the  muffin  rings  and 
glanced  up  at  him.  He  still  stood  in  the 
doorway,  tall  and  angular,  brown  of  hair 
and  eyes  and  cheeks,  listening  with  a  puz- 
zled, intent  look  on  his  face. 

THERE  were  footsteps  on  the  back 
porch,  and  Em  and  Charlie  Brush 
came  in  from  next  door.  Charlie's  face 
had  the  same  alert,  listening  look.  .  .  . 
"They're  wasting  a  lot  of  ammunition  for 
Sunday  morning  maneuvers,"  he  said.  No 
one  answered  him  because  just  then  the 
radio  music  stopped  abruptly,  and  there 
was  an  instant  of  utter  silence  in  the  house. 

It  was  broken  by  a  hoarse,  staccato, 
"Stand  by!"  from  the  radio.  .  .  .  "Oahu 
is  being  bombed!"  a  voice  shouted  hys- 
terically. "We're  being  bombed  by  the 
Japanese!"  Then  a  different  voice  over- 
laid the  other,  said  sharply,  "Attention, 
all  military  personnel!  Pearl  Harbor  is 
being  bombed  by  the  Japanese.  This  is  no 
drill!  All  officers  and  men  report  to  their 
stations,  at  once."  Confused  noises  fol- 
lowed, like  static  or  explosions,  and  then, 
".Attention,  all  military  personnel!"  and 
the  incredible  words  were  repeated  over 
and  over,  as  if  the  announcer  could  not 
believe  them,  either. 

For  an  instant,  they  stood  frozen.  Then 
Charlie  said,  "This  is  it!"  and  bolted  down 
the  back  steps  toward  his  garage. 

Ted  flung  himself  into  the  bedroom  for 
his  belt  and  holster,  and  then  they  were 
running  through  the  kitchen,  and  the  en- 
gine of  Charlie's  car  was  sputtering  in  the 
yard.  Out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye,  as  she 
dashed  out,  Val  saw  the  pan  of  chocolate 
muffins  on  the  table,  waiting  to  be  baked. 
And  she  thought,  irrelevantly.  Now  I'll 
never  know  how  they  taste. 

Then  they  were  out  in  the  hot  sunshine 
and  planes  were  hurtling  overhead  like 
angry  hornets,  and  to  the  south  a  cloud  of 
smoke  rose  toward  the  sparkling  sky. 

There    were    frantic   half-heard   words 


and  Ted's  arm  hard  around  her,  swinging 
her  off  her  feet,  his  lips  hurting  hers.  .  .  . 
He  leaped  into  the  car.  The  engine  still 
labored,  coughing  and  sputtering,  and 
Charlie  was  shouting,  furiously,  "Heave 
to,  you  girls!  Give  the  damn'  thing  a 
push!" 

And  pushing  madly  at  each  fender,  they 
got  it  started.  The  car  rolled  down  the 
sloping  driveway,  the  men  inside  straining 
forward  in  an  anguished  effort  to  help  it 
move.  They  did  not  even  look  back,  or 
wave. 

She  didn't  see  or  hear  from  Ted  for 
three  days;  she  never  saw  Charlie  again. 

"Here's  your  tea,  Mrs.  Jameson,"  the 
nurse  said,  touching  her  gently  on  the 
shoulder.  She  pulled  back  the  blanket 
and  helped  Val  to  sit  up  on  the  narrow 
table. 

"Been  asleep?"  she  asked  cheerfully. 

Val  shook  her  head.  "I've  been  to 
Hawaii."  .  .  . 

VAL  came  out  of  the  building  that 
housed  the  Blood  Bank  and  went 
slowly  to  her  car.  She  did  not  feel  quite 
awake  yet. 

A  tapping  of  brisk  feet  behind  her 
made  her  glance  around.  It  was  the  nurse, 
her  red-lined  cape  around  her  shoulders. 
She  asked,  "How  do  you  feel?" 

"Fine,"  Val  said.  "Just  awfully  hun- 
gry!  May  I  take  you  somewhere?" 

"Why,  yes.  I'm  going  to  a  tearoom  a 
few  blocks  down,  for  lunch.  .  .  .  Sure  you 
feel  all  right?"  As  she  got  in  the  car,  she 
looked  Val  over  with  a  professional  eye. 

"Quite  sure.  I'll  come  back  soon  and 
give  you  the  blood  out  of  the  other  arm!" 

They  both  laughed.  "Well,  not  for  two 
months,  my  dear!"  the  nurse  said. 

"Better  tell  me  what  day  she's  not  on 
duty?"  Val  nodded  back,  as  they  drove  off. 

"Come  any  day  but  Tuesday  and  Fri- 
day.  But  she  won't  bite." 

Val  gave  a  rueful  smile.  Suddenly  she 
didn't  mind  telling  the  nurse.  In  fact,  she 
wanted  to.  .  .  .  "You  see,  she's  my  mother- 
in-law,  but  she  doesn't  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  like  the 
idea  much!" 

The  nurse's  blue  eyes  grew  round. 
"You  mean  .  .  .  you  just  walked  in  on 
her?" 

"Yes.  It  was  quite  undermining.  I 
hadn't  seen  her  since  I  married  her  son  in 
Honolulu.  She  had  picked  out  another 
girl  for  him,  but,  of  course,  he  couldn't 
stand  her!  I  was  her  secretary.  It  sourids 
Hke  a  very  bad  movie,  doesn't  it?  And 
Poor  but  Proud  won!" 

"Well,  that  needn't  keep  you  from  help- 
ing us,"  the  nurse  said  practically.  "I'll 
phone  you.  I  have  your  address  on  file 
here." 

"Yes.  It's  the  same  old  apartment  where 
I  used  to  live  with  two  other  girls."  But 
Val  did  not  tell  her  how  desperately  queer 
that  sameness  was,  at  times.  There  was  a 
nightmarish  quality  to  it,  because  now 
everything  was  so  terribly  different.  She 
had  lost  a  way  of  living,  a  life  she  used  to 
have,  and  couldn't  find  it  again.  ...  "I 
used  to  work  in  a  travel  bureau,"  she 
went  on,  quickly.  "That's  why  I  took  the 
job  with  Mrs.  Jameson — to  see  the  world! 
She's  Navy,  you  know,  and  has  been  ev- 
erywhere with  her  husband,  and  now  she 
gives  travel  lectures." 

"What  a  mother-in-law!" 

"She  is  rather  remarkable."  Val  stopped 
the  car  in  front  of  the  tearoom.  "She 
seems  older  than  she  is,  because  she's 
been  important  for  so  long  and  has  had 
her  own  way  all  her  life." 

The  nurse  got  out  and  looked  up  at 
Val.  "You  go  home  and  take  a  nap,  Mrs. 
Jameson,  and  eat  a  thick  steak — if  you 
can  get  it!   You'll  feel  better." 

"All  right,"  Val  said,  docilely,  because 
it  didn't  matter  where  she  went. 
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in  utter  lassitude  possessed  her.  She 
driving  slowly  on  through  a  parkway, 
n  she  saw  far  ahead  a  jacaranda  tree, 
I  swaying  bluish-lavender  flowers.  As 
I  dream,  she  went  toward  it.  .  .  .  Now 
was  under  its  lovely  cloudlike  bloom, 
cut  off  the  motor  and  leaned  back, 

fcjcing  up  into  the  familiar  blueness  that 

hi  bloomed  at  her  kitchen  door. 
\nd  all  she  had  lost  came  back  to  her, 

ir.mall,  separate  pictures,  so  much  more 
I  than  the  present;  memories  floated 
the  pool  of  her  mind,  lingered,  slowly 

j;lk  again 


'i 


mJ 


WAS  Ted's  voice  she  had  liked  first, 

ven  before  she  ever  saw  him  through 
il   mirror.    She   had   heard   it,  gay  and 

II,  above  the  tapping  of  her  typewriter, 
t  morning  in  Honolulu,  as  she  sat  with 

back  to  the  half-opened  door,  tran- 

bing  Mrs.  Jameson's  endless  notes  on 
n.  new  lecture.  It  was  the  second  time  she 

heard  his  voice  without  seeing  him. . . . 

est  as  if  Mrs.  Jameson  had  planned  it 

way. 

ut  he  had  asked  about  her.  .  .  .  "Who's 
you've    got    cooped    up    in    there, 
m?" 
Just  my  secretary." 

at's  the  matter?    Hasn't  she  any 

:?' 

Oh,  Ted,  hush!  .  .  .  Marjorie  sent  you 

love." 

Margie,  eh?    So,  it's  your  secretary 
has  the   nice   husky   voice   on   the 

ne?" 

mother   went    on    firmly    talking 

ut  something  else,  and  Ted  went  on 

ly   side-stepping   "Margie,"   whoever 

was. 

al  knew  he  was  leaving,  and  tilted 
k  her  chair  until  she  was  opposite  a 

ror  on  the  wall.  She  would  see  what 
[looked  like,  this  time! 

nd  she  did.   For  when  he  passed  the 

r,  his  eyes  were  waiting  for  that  mo- 

nt  and  promptly  met  hers  in  the  mir- 

She  almost  fell   over   backward   in 

prise  and  chagrin,  and  the  chair  came 

n  so  hard  on  its  four  legs,  it  jolted  her 
y  teeth.  He  had  given  the  mirror  a  gay, 

acious  salute,  then  was  gone. 

he  knew,  without  question,  that  she 
uld  see  him  again.  And  that  very  night, 

met  him  in  the  lobby  of  the  Moana 
tel,  as  she  came  in  from  dancing  with 
oung  Naval  officer,  from  home.  They 

parted  at  the  elevator  and  as  the  offi- 

went  smartly  across  the  lobby,  Ted 
neson  appeared  as  suddenly  as  if  he 
i  risen  out  of  the  floor. 
'Miss  Valentine?  Please  don't  go!  .  .  . 
leed  your  advice  about  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  my 
»cr    >ther's  birthday  present." 

She  turned  around  so  quickly  that  her 

ite  evening  dress  swirled  around  her, 

d  she  caught  the  admiring  glint  in  his 

:s,  which  he   promptly   made   solemn 

d   polite.    Behind   them,    the    elevator 

or  clanged  and  the  cage  went  upward, 

ving  them  almost  alone  in  the  deserted 

JP   )by.  It  was  very  late. 

y/ji    'Birthday?"   Then  she  made  her  voice 

'     Id:  "I  don't  believe  it." 

"Now,  now,  is  that  nice?  Do  I  lie  in 
r  teeth?"  Then  he  chuckled.  "Well,  I 
if  I  can  get  away  with  it!  .  .  .  Don't  go! 
ally.  Miss  Valentine,  it  is  an  anniver- 
■y,  tomorrow,  or  something  besides  be- 

Wednesday.  Do  help  me!"  He  grinned 
gagingly,  and  his  keen,  appreciative  eyes 
:ked  over  her.  .  .  .  "So  you  have  got  a 
:e,  after  all!" 

She  said,  calmly,  "You're  a  little  tight, 
0<t   en't  you?" 

W    He  nodded  frankly,  his  eyes  very  bright 
id  direct. 

And,  also,  over  alien  territory?" 
e  went  on.  pointedly. 
"I  wouldn't  know.  I  threw  my  compass 
'erboard,  this  morning,"  he  returned,  as 
intedly.  "Listen,  I'm  going  back  to  the 
tion  in  a  moment.  Flying,  tomorrow. 
1 1  wanted  was  a  suggestion  for  a  pres- 
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ent.  I'm  serious."  Then  he  gestured 
toward  a  row  of  glass  doors  at  the  end  of 
the  lobby,  leading  to  the  flagstone  patio 
facing  the  sea.  .  .  .  "If  you  could  give  me 
a  moment  .  .  .  ?" 

Val  could  hear  the  deep  murmur  of  the 
surf,  as  she  glanced  out,  hiding  a  smile. 
There  were  chairs  and  tables  and  umbrel- 
las in  the  court,  the  scent  of  flowers,  and 
a  huge  banyan  tree  in  the  center  that  cast 
strange,  beckoning  shadows  in  the  moon- 
light. 

She  shook  her  head,  firmly.  "I  can  give 
you  suggestions  while  we  walk  to  the  front 
door,"  and  she  led  the  way  toward  the 
street  entrance.  He  glanced  back  regret- 
fully. 

"Worth  trying!"  he  murmured,  follow- 
ing her. 

She  stole  a  look  at  him.  He  wore 
whites,  which  made  him  look  very  brown, 
and  his  face  was  all  planes  and  angles 
under  the  harsh  lights.  He  was  like  laugh- 
ter, she  thought,  young  and  flashing,  and 
he  had  a  lanky  grace  as  he  strode  along 
beside  her,  alert,  pliant,  so  that  somehow 
you  knew  he  had  wings. 

"Inspection  over?"  he  asked,  suddenly, 
and  she  blushed,  then  laughed.  "I'm  due 
one  from  the  admiral  in  the  morning,  but 
passing  this  one  seems  much  more  impor- 
tant." 

He  pushed  open  the  door  in  so  casual  a 
manner  that  she  scarcely  noticed  they  had 
walked  out  into  the  soft,  warm  night,  un- 
til she  saw  the  palm-lined  street  before 
them. 

"You  really  must  go,"  she  said  softly. 
"Send  your  mother  flowers.  .  .  .  Now, 
good  night.  Go  home  and  get  some  sleep, 
if  you're  flying  tomorrow." 

"Flowers!  The  very  thing!" 

Then  she  saw  with  apprehension  that 
he  had  wheeled  toward  the  huge  urns  that 
flanked  the  entrance,  half  a  dozen  of  them 
on  each  side  and  filled  with  blooming  hy- 
drangeas, pale  pinks,  and  ravishing  blues. 
Before  she  could  say  a  word,  he  had 
seized  the  first  plant  with  both  hands  and 
yanked  it  out  by  the  roots.  ".  .  .  'S  al- 
ready her  birthday!  After  midnight.  .  .  . 
Take  'em  up  to  her  right  now!"  And  he 
charged  oft"  through  the  door  and  across 
the  lobby  toward  the  elevator,  dribbling 
black  dirt  and  flower  petals  on  his  im- 
maculate white  shoes  and  the  shining 
marble  floor. 

Val  flew  after  him,  clutched  his  arm. 
"Ted,  stop  it!  Do  you  hear?  Take  that 
back  this  minute!  Do  you  want  to  land 
in  the  brig?" 

THE  sound  of  his  own  name  made  him 
pause  in  delight.  .  .  .  "So,  it's  Ted!  All 
right,  Val!  What  must  I  do?"  He  was 
perfectly  docile. 

She  led  him  quickly  out  the  door,  look- 
ing back  in  a  panic  for  the  signs  of  uproar 
this  desecration  must  cause.  But  the  night 
clerk  still  dozed  behind  his  desk;  the 
doorman  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

In  frantic  haste,  she  made  him  plant  the 
hydrangea  back  in  its  tub,  which  he  did 
obediently  enough.  Then  he  held  out 
grimy  hands  for  her  inspection.  She 
turned  back  his  white  sleeves  and  led  him 
to  a  hydrant  farther  down  the  lawn. 

As  he  dried  his  hands  on  the  handker- 
chief she  had  to  get  for  him,  gingerly,  out 
of  his  back  pocket,  he  grinned  at  her. 
"Val,  you're  wonderful!  Only  I  don't  see 
why  IVlother  has  a  monopoly  on  your 
services.  I  need  you,  too,  to  save  my  ca- 
reer, at  odd  moments!" 

"Odd  moments  were  not  in  my  con- 
tract," she  said,  exasperated.  "You'd  bet- 
ter get  yourself  back  to  Ford  Island,  this 
minute!"  And  she  whirled  about  and 
dashed  for  the  elevator,  without  daring  to 
look  back. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  huge  box  of  flowers 
the  next  morning,  Mrs.  Jameson's  chiseled 
features  had  softened.  "Boys  are  so  pa- 
thetic," she  murmured.  "They  try  so  hard 
to  remember  the  right  days.  .  .  .  Darling 
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Ted!  My  birthday  is  not  for  two  months, 
but  this  means  everything!" 

It  was  a  prophetic  utterance,  Val  knew. 
It  did  mean  everything — to  her.  Some- 
thing resistless,  inevitable  was  drawing  her 
along,  as  though  this  tall,  exultant  young 
man  whom  she  scarcely  knew  had  taken 
her  hand  and  was  pulling  her  breathlessly 
along  with  him  up  to  some  dazzling,  sun- 
filled  height. 

That  week,  he  kept  dropping  in  unex- 
pectedly on  his  mother.  Once  while  she 
was  dictating  and  had  no  time,  he  said 
afterward,  "to  put  Val  in  a  corner."  He 
was  a  sympathetic  listener,  while  his 
mother  told  him  the  idea  of  her  newest 
lecture:  The  Habits  and  Inhibitions  of 
a  Polyglot  People.  As  he  listened,  he 
watched  Val  with  attentive,  dancing  eyes. 
And  she  could  feel  the  tightening  conflict 
between  mother  and  son. 

TED  said  her  eyes  were  rain  clouds  be- 
cause they  were  gray  and  heavy-lashed, 
but  that  her  mouth,  eager  and  laughing, 
was  a  contradiction.  .  .  .  "How  are  you 
on  tempers?"  he  inquired.  This  was  some 
days  later,  as  they  rode  up  into  the  hills, 
past  cane  fields  and  miles  of  coconut 
groves  with  their  drooping,  glittering 
fronds.  .  .  .  "Would  you  nag?" 

"I  don't  think  so  "  she  said,  reflectively. 
"I  think  I'd  throw  things." 

He  nodded  approval.  "Give  me  ac- 
tion every  time!"  Then  he  said  that  it 
scared  the  daylights  out  of  him,  to  think 
how  narrow  a  margin  it  might  have  been, 
between  the  selection  of  Val,  or  some 
other  secretary.  They  might  not  have  ever 
met!  He  was  quite  grave  about  it,  slow- 
ing the  car  so  he  could  turn  his  eyes  on 
her  face.  "How  desperate  to  think  that 
one's  happiness  might  depend  on  a  chance 
meeting,  or  a  glance  in  a  mirror,"  his 
eyes  twinkled,  "occurring  at  just  one  mo- 
ment in  life,  and  no  other!  Or,  what  if 
you  had  answered  my  mother's  adver- 
tisement five  minutes  sooner,  or  perhaps 
stopped  to  put  on  lipstick  and  come  ten 
minutes  too  late!" 

"You  terrify  me!"  She  laughed  aloud. 
She  was  conscious  without  looking  at  any- 
thing, that  all  around  them  green  trees  and 
vines  and  flowers  moved  like  water,  and 
the  spicy  scent  from  banks  of  ginger 
lilies  stole  through  her  senses,  vague  as  a 
forgotten  poem.  It  came  and  went  on  the 
warm,  spring  wind,  tantalizing,  insistent 
as  lovely  words.  And  there  was  a  fra- 
grance of  wet,  rich  earth — the  smell  of 
land,  mingled  with  the  salt  smell  of  the  sea. 

Then  Ted  stopped  the  car  on  such  a 
steep  slope  that  they  were  tilted  far  back, 
quite  out  of  perspective,  with  only  the 
blue  sky  and  the  long,  dripping  blossoms 
of  a  golden  shower  tree  swimming  in  her 
bemused  eyes. 

He  said  gravely,  "After  all,  Val,  we're 
not  really  sure  of  anything  but  today." 

She  turned  her  head  on  the  leather  seat 
and  looked  at  him,  aware  of  an  urgency 
in  his  voice — as  if  the  brilliant  sun  might 
cloud  over  at  any  moment,  and  all  the 
lush  tropical  growth  wither  on  its  stalks; 
as  if  the  very  air,  sparkling  as  quicksilver, 
held  an  impermanence.  There  was  hurry 
in  his  voice  and  hands  and  eyes — in  his 
taut  mouth. 

"You're  going  to  love  me  some  day,  so 
why  not  begin  to  think  seriously  about  it, 
now?  Oh,  darling,  I  know  you're  all  shut 
away  in  a  thin,  lovely  shell.  You've  been 
brought  up  that  way.  All  nice  girls  are. 
.  . .  And  I  ought  not  to  shatter  it  so  rudely. 
But  there's  so  little  time,  I  tell  you!  We 
don't  dare  waste  it.  .  .  .  I've  never  loved 
anyone  before.  Do  you  believe  me?"  His 
hands  held  her  wrists  very  lightly,  and  his 
words  had  a  soft,  imperative,  beseeching 
earnestness. 

Overhead,  a  skylark  whirred  past, 
spilled  out  three  liquid,  golden  notes,  and 
Val  answered  simply,  "Yes  ...  I  believe 
you!"  And  all  the  gay,  protective  armor 
of  her  own  making,  the  sophisticated  an- 
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swers,  the  flick  of  laughter  fell  away  from 
her — because  it  had  no  place,  here — fell 
away,  and  broke  into  pieces  at  her  feet.  .  . . 

Ted  would  brook  no  delay  in  their  mar- 
riage, even  though  it  meant  his  father 
could  not  be  present.  Val  knew  that  Ted 
was  a  "Navy  Junior,"  that  his  father  was 
a  vice-admiral  at  a  desk  in  Washington. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  stuck  pins  in  a 
map  on  a  wall,  Ted  said.  They  talked  it 
over.  "Dad  was  with  the  fleet  in  the  last 
war,  when  I  was  born,"  he  told  her.  "He 
was  very  cut  up  about  it,  so  it's  tough, 
cheating  him  out  of  being  present  at  two 
out  of  three  of  the  most  important  events 
of  my  life.   But  he'll  understand." 

Two  out  of  three.  A  small,  icy  wind 
blew  across  Val's  heart.  Death  was  the 
third.  And  she  wondered,  where  would 
father  and  son  be,  then? 

Ted  had  warned  her.  "Hold  everything, 
because  Mother'll  give  us  the  works!" 

And  she  did.  .  .  .  "Surely,  you'll  wait 
until  your  father  can  get  here?"  Her  voice 


means  nothing  to  you  that  your  fathei 
wasn't  here  when  you  were  born.  Now 
he'll  miss  your  marriage.  You're  thought- 
less and  selfish!   I  don't  even  suppose — !" 

She  broke  off,  and  her  face  turned  so 
cold  and  bitter  that  Ted  gave  a  short  laugh 
and  said,  "Careful,  Mom,  I  can  read  your 
mind!  You're  wondering  if  I'll  be  so  care- 
less as  to  die  somewhere,  where  Dad  can't 
reach  me,  also!" 

"Oh!"  Val  gasped,  "I  can't  bear  it,  if 
I'm  making  you  do  this  to  each  other!" 

"'T^HIS,"  Ted  said,  lightly,  "has  been 
±.  done  often  before.  Water  off'  a  duck's 
back!  Don't  let  it  worry  you,  darling."  He 
actually  chuckled.  "Pull  in  your  horns. 
Mom!  You  don't  want  Val  to  think  she's 
marrying  into  a  fishwife's  family,  instead 
of  a  vice-admiral's?"  Then  he  snatched  up 
a  pad  of  paper,  gave  Val  his  pen.  "Here, 
write  out  your  resignation,  so  you'll  be 
through  with  one  branch  of  the  family 
before  you  take  on  another.   Even  I  can 
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"The  President  likes  to  sleep  at  the  head  of  my  bed" 


was  full  of  a  careful,  cold  courtesy.  "He's 
corning  out  in  a  few  months  on  an  in- 
spection trip."  Her  unspoken  hope  was 
plain.  Given  enough  time,  this  infatua- 
tion would  die  a  natural  death. 

"A  few  months  may  see  us  all  blown 
higher'n  a  kite!"  Ted  said  airily. 

"Don't  be  ridiculous!  Remember,  mar- 
riage is  an  important  step.  It  bears  think- 
ing about."  Mrs.  Jameson  did  not  raise 
her  voice,  but  the  effect  was  of  shrillness, 
cutting  beyond  belief.  "You've  fallen  in 
love  before,  and  it  never  lasted." 

"Darned  right  it  didn't."  Ted  said,  fer- 
vently, "because  this  is  //.'  Though,  I  must 
say,  it's  not  very  sporting  of  you  to  men- 
tion those  other  times."  And  he  caught 
Val's  hand  and  held  it  to  his  cheek,  as  in- 
timate a  caress  as  a  kiss. 


M 

Ted. 


RS.  JAMESON  turned  sharply  away. 
"You're  letting   your  father  down, 


"He'll  understand.  When  you're  prac- 
tically in  a  war.  Mother,  you've  got  to  get 
things  squared  away." 

She  met  his  deep,  excited  brown  eyes 
and  said,  scornfully,  "You're  so  childish, 
talking    about    war!     And    evidently    it 


see,"  he  added  apologetically,  "it's  quite 
a  family  to  ask  any  girl  to  take  on!" 

Val  wondered  at  the  ease  with  which 
she  forgot  that  rather  dreadful  interview. 

Mrs.  Jameson  had  accepted  her  resig- 
nation with  icy  calm.  In  the  same  manner, 
she  accepted  a  daughter-in-law  and  sailed 
almost  immediately  for  the  United  States. 
But  Val  liked  the  cable  she  got  from  the 
vice-admiral  and  kept  it  propped  on  the 
mantel  for  a  long  time. 

The  lovely  months  in  Hawaii  passed 
slowly  as  a  dream,  until — being  finished 
in  one  shattering  instant — Val  found  that, 
dreamlike,  they  had  only  occupied  a  few 
brief  seconds  of  time. 

She  was  still  thinking  about  them  when 
she  came  into  the  apartment  later  that 
afternoon  and  stood  quite  still,  staring.  A 
telegram  lay  on  the  hall  table. 

The  sword,  swinging  back  and  forth 
now,  over  her  head. 

She  knew  how  death  feels.  For  three 
days,  that  time  in  Honolulu,  she  had 
known.  It  was  the  color,  the  scent,  the 
touch  of  ginger  lilies  outside  their  win- 
dow. Cool,  white  petals,  death  was.  .  .  . 
Now,  it  was  a  yellow  envelope  and  it  had 
no  feel  except  the  brittle  crackling  of  pa- 


per as  she  tore  it  open;  no  scent  cxcJ 
faint,  bitter  odor  of  ink.  She  pushl 
door  shut  behind  her  and  it  made  i| 
bang,  which  she  did  not  hear  as  she 
stiffly  against  it,  staring  at  the  [i 
words. 

".  .  .  Regret  to  inform  . . ."  Buti 
wasn't  any  "regret  to  inform."  It 
regret;  it  merely  said  tersely.  "Lieul 
Theodore    Jameson    wounded   in 
Further  bulletins  will  be  sent  you 
condition.  .  .  ." 

The  icy  hand  squeezing  her  he 
laxed  a  little.  .  .  .  Wounded.    Not| 
Read  it  again;  make  sure.    Take 
he's  wounded.  I  tell  you.   Not  dea^ 
thank  you.  God,  for  wounding  hir 
no!    I  mean  for  not  letting  him  be| 

Then  the  icy  hand  began  to 
tight  again.  .  .  .  Wounded?  How? 
back — legs?   Cripple  for  life?   BlinJ 

She  was  fumbling  for  the  knob,  jl 
the  door  open  behind  her.  Then  sq 
running  back  down  the  long  flig 
stairs.  They  could  find  out.  Therd 
ways.  A  vice-admiral  could  fin| 
about  his  own  son,  couldn't  he? 

She  was  in  the  car,  whirling  off| 
the  street — down  endless  streets, 
corner  after  corner,  toward  the  ta| 
posing,  narrow  house  where  she  ha 
so  long  ago,  for  a  job. 

There  it  was  again,  elegant,  intol| 
dreary-looking — its  arched  windov 
raised  eyebrows.    When  she  got 
the  car  this  time,  faintness  swept  he 
she  was  furious  at  herself,  fighting  i^ 
The  gray  stone  steps  seemed  insur 
able.    Climbing  them   was   like  p^ 
agonizingly  slowly  through  water. 


AT  THE  top  she  clung  to  the  wrj 
Ix.  iron  railing,  after  ringing  the 
ing  deep  breaths  to  steady  hersel 
there  was  never  quite  enough  air  for 
deep  breaths,  and  they  kept  on  going| 
her  lungs,  down,  down,  like  bubbles 
veins,  dissolving  into  nothing. 

Then  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
erly  butler,  whom  she  remembered. 

"Haynes,  is  Mrs.  Jameson  in?" 

"Yes,  miss.  Whom  shall  I  say?" 
his  brows  lifted,  startled.  "Why,  it': 
Valentine,  isn't  it?" 

"I'm    Mrs.    Theodore    Jameson 
Haynes."  From  a  long  distance  awg^jyi 
looked  at  him,  and  it  was  surprisin 
clearly  she  saw  the  shock,  interej 
approbation  warring  in  his  face. 

"Mister  Ted's  wife?  But,  I  didn't 
— it  was  you!"  he  stammered.  "I 
off'er  my  best  wishes,  miss!" 

Without  warning,  her  eyes  filled 
tears. 

He  looked  down,  then,  at  the  '., 
envelope  crushed  in  her  hand.  I 
comprehension  dawned  in  his  face, 
denly  he  began  to  shake. 

"Something's  —  happened  —  to  1 
Ted?" 

She  said,  quickly,  "Wounded,  H:^t| 
Then  she  doesn't  know  yet?" 

As  he  shook  his  head,  unable  to 
she  patted  his  shoulder  comfon 
"Perhaps  it's  not  so  bad.  He  may  b  id( 
in  a  hospital,  somewhere."  Thei 
breathed,  "Safe!"  and  closed  her  ej 
instant.  "You'd  better  take  me  to 
Jameson,  at  once." 

They  went  into  a  small  sitting 
where  Mrs.  Jameson  turned  from  a 
desk  covered  with  papers  and  said, " 
frostily.  It  was  just  as  it  always  hac 
and  Val  actually  looked  down  to 
she  had  her  notebook  and  pencil  i 
hand,  instead  of  the  yellow  telegrar. 

Mrs.  Jameson  followed  her  glanc 
Val  saw  the  stiff'  face  change.  "T 
you  know  about  Ted?" 

Val  nodded  mutely,  and  Mrs.  Jaij 
went  on  with  great  calmness,  "Tb' 
miral  telephoned  me  from  Wasbii 
that  one  of  the  ofl!icers  on  his  stafif, 
mander  Waring,  had  just  landed 
Diego — flew  in  from  Hawaii.  He 
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MOTOR  TRUCKS  ARE  FIGHTERS  TOO! 


;HT  and  day  . . .  around  the  clock  . . .  seven 
lays  a  week  .  .  .  the  roll  of  trucks  on  our 
il  highways  is  never  stilled. 

manufactured  in  one  plant  must  be 
red  to  an  assembly  line  perhaps  hundreds 
IS  away.  Quick  delivery  demands  truck  haul- 
X  instance,  artillery  fuses  manufactured  in  a 
:ed  watch  factory  must  be  speeded  to  where 
'ojectiles  wait.  All  methods  of  transporta- 
e  doing  their  share  .  .  .  but  trucks  are  doing 
igh  jobs. 

luse  the  OflSce  of  Defense  Transportation 
the  vital  part  that  motor  truck  transpor- 
Jmust  play  in  the  war  effort  it  organized  the 
Lnick  Conservation  Corps  and  asked  pledges 
(owners,   drivers   and   mechanics   for   their 

)-hearted   support  of  a   campaign   to   keep 


America's  trucks  rolling.  Are  you  an  owner,  driver 
or  mechanic  ?  Have  you  signed  up?  Ij  not,  why  not 
do  it  today  ? 

Trucks  engaged  in  essential  service  deserve  the 
best  tires.  Many  of  them  are  already  rolling  on  LEE 
DeLuxe  Truck  Tires — natural  rubber,  synthetic  or 
combined.  If  you  are  operating  trucks  in  essential 
service,  equip  them  with  tires  that  give  you  the 
most  mileage  and  do  the  most  to  conserve  our 
rubber  supply  .  .  .  LEE  DeLuxe  Truck  Tires. 

Motorists,  go  to  the  nearest  LEE  dealer  for  any 
tire  help  you  may  need.  He  will  help  you  fill  out 
the  necessary  application  for  the  tires  your  essen- 
tial mileage  entitles  you  to,  and  he  will  serve  you 
with  the  highest  grade  inspection,  recapping, 
maintenance  and  repairs. 


If 


Buy  More  U.  S.  War  Bonds 


PARTICIPANTS   IN  THE 
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him  that  he  had  seen  Ted  on  the  Conso- 
lation, a  hospital  ship  which  had  just 
reached  Pearl  Harbor.  It's  a  head 
wound." 

Stupefaction  overcame  Val.  "You 
knew  all  that — and  didn't  call  me?"  she 
gasped.    "When  I  came  straight  to  you!" 

Mrs.  Jameson  shifted  uncomfortably, 
turned  over  some  papers.  "I  was  going  to 
phone  you  as  soon  as  I  got  out  these  Red 
Cross"  reports.  .  .  .  Er,  won't  you  be 
seated?" 

As  if  it  were  a  lecture  she  was  giving, 
Val  thought  wildly.  .  .  .  Won't  you  be 
seated?  .  .  .  Anger  washed  over  her  in 
such  a  tremendous  wave  that  she  shook 
all  over  and  held  on  to  the  chair  for 
support.  "Have  you  a  heart,  at  all?" 
she  cried. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  chin  lifted.  "Let's  not 
be  emotional  .  .  ." 

"Emotional!"  Val  choked.  "Were  you 
ever?  No,  not  even  when  your  husband 
was  overseas  and  Ted  was  born.  You 
were  probably  planning  lectures!  But 
surely  you  can't  have  a  baby  without 
some  emotion!  You  must  love  Ted — a 
little." 

Mrs.  Jameson  gasped,  "How  dare  you 
say  such — "  Then  she  stopped  because  the 
telegram  fell  from  Val's  hand  and  flut- 
tered to  the  floor  between  them. 

They  both  stared  down  at  it.  It  was 
Ted,. lying  between  them,  wounded,  dying 
perhaps.    While  they  quarreled. 

A  SHUDDER  went  over  Val  at  this 
treachery,  and  she  cried  out,  "Oh, 
forgive  me!  We  mustn't  quarrel  at  such  a 
moment.  Ted  needs  us  both,  and  all  our 
love.  Perhaps  he's  suffering  horribly  this 
minute,  and  we  can't  help  him. .  .  .  Try  not 
to  hate  me." 

Mrs.  Jameson  abruptly  passed  a  hand 
over  her  eyes,  in  a  strangely  helpless  ges- 
ture. She  arose,  took  a  groping  step  for- 
ward, like  someone  lost  in  the  dark.  She 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  grown  old,  her 
face  all  disarranged,  as  though  a  mask  had 
fallen.  "I'm  sorry  .  .  .  I've  been  thought- 
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flat,  but  they  had  died,  among  them  a  son- 
in-law  whose  dying  had  left  Jacob  undis- 
puted king  of  his  roost. 

In  these  crowded  rooms,  there  was  place 
for  the  refugee,  Sholomas,  because  a 
grandson  had  gone  into  the  Army.  Jacob 
was  in  a  continual  excitement  over  the 
heroic  deeds  of  this  grandson  and,  though 
a  man  of  great  honesty,  had  taken  to  lying 
about  his  Herman. 

"Mine  grandson,"  he  would  boom  at 
any  guest,  "is  in  the  Second  Front." 

The  family,  knowing  that  Herman  was 
in  Carolina,  held  their  tongues.  Hershel 
alone  would  have  dared  contradict,  but 
the  Second  Front  and  Carolina  were 
equally  confusing  places  to  him,  so  he, 
too,  was  silent. 

"He  is  fighting  over  there,"  Jacob  would 
continue,  "and  getting  ready  to  march 
to  Berlin.  We  haven't  heard  from  him  for 
some  time.  Who  knows?  Maybe  he  is 
fighting  in  Germany  already.  Over  here 
is  his  picture.  Have  a  look  at  it." 

Grandfather  Jacob  would  point  to  the 
wall  where  hung  several  photographs  of 
Herman,  revealing  him  at  ten  in  a  white 
sailor  suit  doing  a  hornpipe,  at  fifteen  still 
in  knee  pants  and  holding  a  violin  moodily 
under  his  arm,  and  at  nineteen  in  an  Army 
overcoat  with  an  unexpected  humorous 
gleam  in  his  eyes.  Under  these  photo- 
graphs stood  a  bowl  of  fresh  flowers. 

The  refugee  from  Poland  had  been 
given  the  lumpy  iron  bedstead  that  had 
once  been  Herman's  and  that  stood  beside 
a  back  window  looking  out  on  a  swarm  of 
other  tenement  back  windows. 


less."  she  said  in  a  stifled  voice.  "The  ad- 
miral asked  Commander  Waring  to  come 
to  see  me,  personally,  if  possible.  He  is  to 
phone  me,  if  he  can  make  connections. 
Then,  we'll  know  .  .  .  just  how  ill  .  .  . 
Ted  is." 

Without  words,  they  moved  toward  each 
other  as  if  to  cling  together  against  some 
coming  blow.  But  they  did  not  reach  each 
other;  nor  could  they  ever  cling.  Val 
gripped  the  tall  chair;  Mrs.  Jameson 
paused,  leaning  against  the  desk. 

Then  she  took  a  deep  breath  and  said, 
heavily,  "At  least,  there's  a  chance  for  you. 
My  last  secretary  left  to  take  the  examina- 
tions .  .  .  the  Civil  Service.  You're  a 
clever  girl.  No  reason  why  you  can't  pass 
them." 

"Pass  what?"   stammered   Val,   for   it 


wasn't  like  Mrs.  Jameson  to  ramble  this 
way  in  disjointed  sentences.  Or  perhaps 
she  wasn't  being  disjointed.  Maybe  it  was 
only  the  room,  swinging  about  Val  in  a 
disconcerting  fashion.  She  held  on  to  the 
chair,  fighting  off  weakness.  The  nurse  had 
been  right  when  she  told  her  to  rest  and 
eat.  .  .  .  But  it  was  so  incongruous  to  be 
hungry  at  such  a  moment!  She  tried  to 
clear  her  head,  to  listen.  .  .  .  "What  has  the 
Civil  Service  to  do  with  me?" 

Mrs.  Jameson  said,  almost  crisply,  "It 
seems  that  a  Civil  Service  employee  can 
be  sent  to  a  post,  even  to  islands  outside 
the  continental  United  States,  if  the  island 
isn't  a  combat  zone.  There  might  be  one 
chance  in  a  hundred  that  you — !"  Her 
voice  fumbled  and  she  held  out  a  hand,  as 
if  she  were  giving  Val  a  gift. 
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"This  is  a  great  honor  for  you,"  Jacob 
had  boomed.  "In  this  bed  mine  Herman 
slept  since  he  was  a  little  boy.  Here  is 
where  he  growed  up,  in  this  identical  room. 
I'll  betchya  lots  of  times  when  he  is  fight- 
ing the  Germans,  mine  grandson  remem- 
bers this  room.  I  am  keeping  it  for  him." 
And  Jacob  beamed  at  the  stark  cubbyhole 
as  if  it  were  a  holy  place. 

The  refugee  from  Poland  was  a  silent 
and  almost  invisible  guest.  The  family 
saw  him  only  when  one  of  them  brought 
him  tea  to  drink  at  night  and  a  plate  with 
fish  and  bread.  He  ate  so  httle  that  Jacob, 
whose  stomach  was  in  love  with  every- 
thing that  grew  in  the  sea  or  on  the  land, 
believed  that  the  white-bearded  one  would 
die  of  famine  any  hour. 

"I  don't  like  to  see  a  man  in  mine  house 
should  starve  to  death,"  Jacob  com- 
plained. "Bring  him  in  some  varenya." 

This  was  a  cherry  jam  that  Jacob  con- 
sidered irresistible.  Twenty  jars  of  it  had 
been  sent  to  Herman  in  the  Carolinas. 

But  Sholomas  left  the  varenya  un- 
touched. Wlien  the  tea-bearers  opened 
the  door  of  Sholomas'  room,  they  asked 
politely,  without  entering,  "Are  you  all 
right?  If  you  want  something,  just  say  so." 

Sholomas  would  look  up  and  say  noth- 
ing, so  it  was  presumed  he  was  all  right 
and  wanted  for  nothing. 

Sitting  around  the  supper  table,  the 
family  often  discussed  their  distant  rela- 
tive in  the  back  room.  The  older  ones  re- 
membered him  from  the  time  before  they 
came  to  America.  He  had  been  a  man  of 
learning,  and  people  used  to  travel  miles 


to  the  town  where  he  lived  to  consult  him 
on  great  problems  of  piety  and  behavior. 
"You  have  no  idea  how  famous  this  man 
Sholomas  was,"  said  Jacob.  "He  was  a 
great  man.  A  fine,  handsome  man.  Not 
just  a  rabbi,  but  a  poet.  The  finest  poems 
that  was  written  in  our  language,  he  wrote. 
We  were  proud  in  them  days  to  have  a 
cousin  named  Aaron  Sholomas.  Hershel, 
tell  'em." 

JACOB  nudged  his  rheumy-eyed  brother, 
who  spoke  up  at  once  in  woebegone 
tones,  "I  am  finking  of  something  else. 
Please  don't  interrupt  me." 

"Go  on,  tell  them!"  Jacob  boomed,  and 
Hershel,  sighing  deeply,  moaned,  "You 
are  speaking  from  Aaron  Sholomas?" 

"You  heard  me!"  Jacob  cried. 

"He  was  a  dolling  man,"  Hershel  went 
on  moaning.  "He  raised  geese  and  tended 
beanstalks." 

"Not  beanstalks!"  Jacob  roared.  "What's 
a  matter  with  you?  Bees!  Bees,  he  tended." 

"Beanstalks,"  Hershel  repeated  stub- 
bornly and  rubbed  tears  from  his  eyes  by 
way  of  ending  the  argument. 

"It  was  anyway  his  wife  who  raised  geese 
and  tended  bees,"  Jacob  said.  "Because  he, 
himself,  was  a  student  all  his  life.  He  was 
not  only  a  rabbi  and  a  poet  but  a  wise 
man.  In  the  old  country,  a  wise  man  is 
different  from  here,"  he  boomed  educa- 
tionally at  his  granddaughters.  "Nobody 
laughs  at  him,  but  he  sits  around  like  a 
king,  helping  the  people  and  explaining 
them  how  to  live.  I  remember  when  I  was 
leaving  for  America,  I  went  to  him  be- 


The  words  whirled  in  Val's  mi: 
glittering  bubbles,  settled,  took  fo 
lands.   Islands  floating  in  a  blue 
heartbeats  deafened  her.    . 

"Thank  you,"  she  managed  to 
a  low  voice.   "It's  generous  of  you 
mc.  I  didn't  know!  It's  wonderful, 
believe  it.  A  chance  .  .  .  !  Oh,  thai 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart!" 

And  now,  horribly,  her  knees  _ 
der  her.  She  slid  downward,  and 
polished  wood  of  the  chair  was  . 
under  her   hand,   because   there  v 
longer  anything  solid  to  hold  on  i 
How    humiliating    for    this    to 
now,  with  everything  going  so  nice 
squared  away,  as  Ted  would  say. . 
she  couldn't  fight  it  any  longer.  . . 

Mrs.    Jameson's    startled    face 
somewhere  above  her,  and  Val  i 
apologetically,  "It's  nothing  .  .  .  ji 
hungry!   Don't  bother  .  . .  about 
for  .  .  .  that  phone  call  .  .  .  about 

THEN  her  head  struck  the  flo 
there  was  a  confusion  of  voi 
rushing  footsteps,  crisp  orders:  "I 
quick!  .  .  .  That's  right,  on  the  couc 
Then,  to  a  shrill,  exclaiming  voice, 
hush  that  racket!  And  go  get  Miate 
room  ready  for  her!" 

Hands  were  lifting  her.  They 
warm,  friendly,  comforting  graq>. 
fingers  found  her  pulse,  and  now  tib 
voice  was  closer.  It  never  wavered 
seemed  to  have  deepened  in  the 
way.  .  .  .  "Oh,  how  could  I  forgei 
child's  just  come  from  the  Blood 
Haynes." 

Val,  drifting  off  into  a  pleasant 
ness,  wanted  to  smile  except  that 
too  great  an  effort.  Then  the  bk 
was  splashed  with  arrows  of  golde 
hke  Hawaiian  sunshine  and,  str 
so  clearly,  Ted's  chuckle  came  to  b 
"And  so,  you  made  the  old  girl 
her  horns!" 

Then,  dimly,  far  away,  came  the 
ent  ringing  of  the  telephone  belL 
The  End 


cause  I  wanted  to  make  him  a  dona 
a  few  dollars  he  could  give  to  th 
people  who  was  always  his  best  i 
Because  rich  people  don't  need 
man,  either  in  the  old  country  an] 
than  over  here.  And  he  said  to  m 
boy,  you  keep  your  dollars.  A  nm 
ing  out  on  a  journey  must  not  givi 
presents.  Because  a  single  dollar- 
few  pennies — might  prevent  him  fr 
riving  where  he  is  going,  you  undc 
After  he  has  arrived  and  his  joui 
over,  then  he  can  give  away  pres 

Jacob  chuckled  at  this  remember' 
dom. 

"I  can  remember  exactly  the  wc 
said  to  me,"  he  went  on.  "I  was  a 
boy,  too.  He  said,  'A  man  must  i 
to  buy  God's  good  will  in  advant 
must  only  give  God  presents  out  ol 
fulness.  The  other  thing  is  like  bril 

"That  saying  is  written  in  the  Ta 
Hershel  sighed.  "Yes,  yes,  it  is  evei 
written  down — everything."  And  sui 
ing  a  look  of  hauteur  into  his  woeft 
the  dodderer  quoted  a  proverb  in  H 

"I  remember  this  Sholomas  very 
Jacob  interrupted  the  quotation 
member  he  had  eyebrows  so  big  the 
almost  over  his  eyes.  And  he  ha 
kind  eyes  you  fell  in  love  with  him  tt 
ute  you  sawn  him." 

"A  dolling  man,"  said  Hershel, 
fine  swimmer.  He  could  swim  fard 
longer  than  anybody  in  this  room. 
Hershel  looked  at  his  robust,  pinl 
brother  with  a  sneer,  for  Jacob  ha 
famed  in  his  youth  as  a  mighty  s» 
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Revolution 
is  Not  Always 


I 


NDUSTRIALLY  speaking,  revolution  is 
more  apt  to  be  amazing  progress. 


For  instance,  two  years  ago  the  mention 
of  "flat  silver"  brought  visions  of  wedding 
gifts  and  little  more.  Silver  was  a  drug  on 
the  market,  with  prices  pegged  politically. 

Today,  approaching  25%  of  the  world's 
silver  production  is  being  "flattened"  into 
protective  sheathings  for  airplane  engine 
bearings  that  play  an  outstanding  role  in 
the  almost  incredible  performances  of  Allied 
aircraft.  And  Mallory  Bearings  account  for 
no  small  part  of  that  silver  output. 

■Pevelopment  of  Mallory  Bearings  has  been 
stimulated  enormously  by  the  demands  of  mili- 
tary aviation.  Through  techniques  such  as  the 
Mallosil*  Process  developed  by  Mallory,  new 
methods  of  bonding  rare  metals  with  base 
metals  have  added  tremendously  to  the  depend- 
ability  of  engine  performance.   The  Mallosil* 


Process  permits  mass  output  of  precision  bear- 
ings of  uniformly  high  quality  to  give  longer 
wear  and  to  meet  the  toughest  stresses  and 
strains  imposed  on  our  magnificent  fighters 
and  bombers. 

Mallory  has  pioneered  in  developing  these  new 
silver-bonding  methods  so  that  users  of  aircraft 
and  other  heavy  duty  bearings  now  look  to 
Mallory  as  a  reliable  source  for  precision  produc- 
tion. Mallory  facilities,  expanded  many  times  over 
to  meet  military  needs,  are  recognized  as  the 
most  advanced  in  the  new  techniques  respons- 
ible for  higher  and  higher  levels  of  aircraft 
engine  performance. 


It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  how  much  signifi- 
cance Mallory  Bearings  will  have  for  post-war 
commercial  aviation.  But  this  is  only  one  phase 
of  the  development — wherever  heavy  duty,  pre- 
cision bearings  are  essential  for  improved  engine 
performance,  Mallory  Bearings  will  have  much  to 
offer  to  design  engineers  planning  for  the  future. 

Although  Mallory  Bearing  production  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  war  effort,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  consult  on  problems  and 
applications  for  the  peace-time  economy. 

P.  R.  MALLORY  &  CO.,    Inc. 

INDIANAPOLIS  INDIANA 
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HELDS  WITH  .  . .  RESISTANCE  WELDING  ELECTRODES 
NON-FERROUS  ALLOYS,  POWDK  METALLURGY  AND  BIMETALS ...  aECTRICAL  CONTACTS, 
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— a  fame  which,  with  the  aid  of  Hershel's 
grudging  corroboration,  he  had  managed 
to  keep  alive  for  forty  years.  . . . 

Several  weeks  after  Sholomas'  arrival 
in  the  Rabinowitz  home,  Jacob's  daughter 
stated  one  evening  that  the  old  man  should 
be  coaxed  into  eating  with  them. 

"It's  no  good  for  him  to  sit  alone,"  she 
said.  "He  sits  there  like  a  dead  man.  I 
don't  see  why  we  keep  him  if  he's  going  to 
sit  in  a  hole  like  a  dead  man,  day  and  night. 
He'd  be  just  the  same  off  in  some  old 
people's  home." 

"He  is  mine  cousin,"  Jacob  boomed, 
"and  he  shall  stay  in  mine  house.  How 
would  it  look  if  I  throwed  him  out  after 
the  agency  went  to  all  the  trouble  locating 
some  relative  of  his?" 

"I  don't  cai-e,"  said  the  daughter.  "He 
don't  enjoy  himself.  He  makes  the  whole 
house  like  a  tomb.  I'm  afraid  sometimes 
to  open  his  door." 

"What  are  you  afraid  of?"  Jacob  asked. 
"He  don't  harm  nobody." 

"He  sits  there,"  said  Jacob's  daughter 
and  shuddered. 

One  evening  a  week  later,  the  hearty 
Jacob  sat  at  the  table  in  silence  and  nib- 
bled glumly  at  his  food. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  his  wife 
demanded,  her  head  angrily  to  one  side. 
"Are  you  sick  or  something?  Go  on,  eat! 
What  am  I  standing  all  day  in  the  kitchen 
cooking  for?" 

JACOB  frowned  at  his  plate  and  drank  a 
second  glass  of  brandy.  The  family 
talked  loudly  over  his  silence,  but  their 
eyes  looked  nervously  at  his  unemptied 
plate.  In  the  middle  of  the  meal,  Jacob 
pressed  his  brother  to  join  him  in  a  third 
glass  of  brandy. 

"You  will  excuse  me,  please,"  Hershel 
moaned.  "I  am  not  feehng  so  good  to- 
night." 

The  statement  angered  Jacob.  "You've 
been  healthy  as  a  horse  for  seventy-five 
years,"  he  growled,  "ever  since  I  known 
you." 

Hershel  rubbed  tears  from  his  eyes, 
tucked  the  corners  of  his  mouth  down  and 
trembled  his  nose. 

"What  have  you  got  to  cry  about?"  Ja- 
cob demanded.  "You  sit  there  crying,  day 
and  night.  For  what?" 

"He  ain't  crying,"  Jacob's  wife  called 
out.  "That's  how  he  looks  naturally.  He 
can't  help  it." 

"Thank  you,  Sonia."  The  dodderer 
looked  tenderly  at  her.  "You  was  always 
mine  favorite  dolhng." 

Jacob  pushed  his  plate  of  uneaten 
chicken  from  him.  "I  talked  to  a  man  from 
the  agency  today,"  he  said.  "I  met  him  by 
an  accident  in  Siegel's  restaurant.  He  says 
to  me,  'Are  you  Jacob  Rabinowitz?'  I  told 
him,  'Yes,  that's  my  name.  What  can  I  do 
for  you,  sir?'  So  we  sat  down,  and  he  told 
me  from  Aaron  Sholomas,  mine  cousin. 
The  whole  story.  It's  something  you  can't 
believe.  You  can't  imagine  such  a  thing." 

The  family  nodded  and  became  silent. 
Jacob  scowled  at  the  many  platters  of 
food  around  him. 

"Go  on,  we're  waiting,"  said  Sonia. 

Her  husband  looked  at  his  two  grand- 
children. 

"Not  in  front  of  them,"  he  said.  "Why 
should  they  hear  such  things?" 

"We  know,  anyway,"  said  the  older  of 
the  girls.  "He  was  in  the  massacre  where 
all  the  people  in  the  town  were  killed.  All 
the  Jews  were  killed." 

"Quiet!"  said  her  mother,  seizing  the 
child's  hand  and  kissing  it.  "Let  your 
grandfather  talk." 

"It  is  something  unbelievable,"  said  Ja- 
cob hoarsely.  "It  was  written  out  in  a 
report  about  what  happened  in  the  town 
where  he  lived." 

"The  name  of  the  town  was  Scuzin," 
old  Hershel  spoke  up  firmly.  "We  used  to 
go  there  in  the  summertime  to  swim  in  the 
river." 


"Thot's  right,"  said  Jacob  with  a  deep 
sigh;  "but  nobody  is  swimming  on  thot 
river  no  more  It's  for  dead  people,  thot 
river." 

He  half  closed  his  eyes,  and  his  voice 
hoarsened  as  he  went  on,  "The  Germans 
locked  up  four  thousand  Jews  in  the  ghetto 
behind  the  walls.  They  wouldn't  let  them 
come  out,  and  nobody  is  allowed-to  give 
them  any  food,  and  if  they  are  sick,  they 
can  die  and  nobody  is  allowed  to  bring 
them  medizin." 

"Ai,"  said  Jacob's  wife  and  lowered  her 
head  slowly. 

"They  was  starving  and  going  crazy, 
them  people,"  said  Jacob  hoarsely,  "and 
finally  they  got  so  hungry  they  couldn't 
stand  it  any  more  and  they  start  climbing 
over  the  walls  of  the  ghetto  and  breaking 
down  the  doors,  so  they  can  get  out.  And 
they  come  out  into  the  street  looking  like 
animals  that  are  starving  to  death." 

"Ai,"  said  Jacob's  wife  and  bowed  her 
head  over  her  plate. 

"The  Germans  let  them  people  run  in 
the  street  for  a  while,  begging  for  food," 


unconscious  by  the  dead  people.  In  the 
morning  a  Polish  man  sawn  him  and  took 
him  up  in  a  wagon  and  saved  him." 

Jacob  poured  himself  another  glass  of 
brandy.  "I  can't  stand  it,"  he  boomed 
hoarsely.  "That  man's  wife,  his  grandchil- 
dren and  everybody  he  known  in  the 
whole  world,  butchered  in  front  of  his 
eyes." 

Jacob's  wife  began  to  weep,  and  the 
older  of  the  girls  whispered  to  her, 
"Grandma,  don't  cry.    Please  don't  cry." 

"Simon,  the  miller,  used  to  have  a 
horse,"  old  Hershel  spoke  up.  "It  was 
called  Spilka.  Three  people  could  ride 
on  him.  I  can  remember  to  this  day." 

"What  happened  to  Sholomas?"  Jacob's 
daughter  asked. 

Jacob  was  looking  at  the  photographs 
of  his  grandson  over  the  bowl  of  fresh 
flowers.  The  humorous  face  above  the 
Army  overcoat  seemed  to  straighten  him 
in  his  chair,  and  he  answered  in  a  loud, 
rasping  voice: 

"Mine  cousin  lived  for  a  month  hided 
away  by  the  PoUsh  farmer.    Then  there 


"In  normal  times  right  about  now,  I'd  be  spend- 
ing my  vacation  sunning  myself  on  some  beach" 


CHARLES    CARTWHIGHT 


said  Jacob.  "Then  they  start  chasing  them 
and  shooting  down  everybody  like  it  was 
a  hunt  for  animals.  The  old  men,  the 
women,  the  children,  they  are  shot  down 
by  the  Germans  while  they  run  in  the 
streets  begging  for  food." 

Jacob's  work-twisted  hands  clutched  at 
the  table  edge. 

"They  shoot  down  two  thousand  in  the 
street,"  he  resumed,  "and  the  rest  keep 
on  running.  They  don't  even  know  they 
are  dying,  they  are  so  hungry.  They  run  to 
the  river  and  jump  in  and  start  swimming. 
Where  are  they  swimming  to?  No  place. 
Where  can  they  swim?  They  are  just  crazy 
from  hunger  and  swimming  around  and 
around.  The  report  says  two  thousand  of 
them  was  in  the  river  swimming.  Them 
Germans  stood  by  the  side  and  shot  every- 
one of  them  until  the  river  was  full  of 
dead  people." 

JACOB  paused  as  if  he  were  out  of 
breath,  and  old  Hershel  spoke  up: 

"Simon  Meyerberg  used  to  have  a  mill 
by  the  river."  His  voice  quavered.  "We 
used  to  go  there  in  the  summertime  and 
ketch  pike.  He  was  a  fine  man,  yes,  sir." 
The  dodderer  looked  far  away.  "He  died 
when  I  was  a  little  boy,"  he  added. 

"Mine  cousin,  Aaron  Sholomas,  was  in 
the  river  when  Germans  are  shooting," 
Jacob  went  on.  "He  swimmed  with  the 
dead  people  all  day  and  by  night  he 
crawled  out  on  the  ground  and  he  sat  by 
the  side  and  pulled  the  bodies  out  of  the 
river.  He  was  looking  for  his  wife  and 
grandchildren.  He  couldn't  find  them  be- 
cause it  was  dark,  and  finally  he  fell  down 


was  a  law  passed  that  anybody  who  hided 
Jews  had  to  be  killed  the  same  as  the  Jews 
themselves.  So  mine  cousin,  when  he 
heard  this  law,  left  the  home  of  the  Pohsh 
farmer  and  walked  by  night  every  night 
for  weeks  to  Lublin.  On  his  hands  and 
knees,  this  old  man  crawled  in  the  night- 
time to  Lublin.  And  what  was  there  in 
Lublin  for  him?  Only  more  Germans.  I 
asked  the  man  from  the  agency,  'What  was 
he  living  for?  What  did  he  want  to  go  on 
living  for?"  And  the  man  explained  to  me 
that  mine  cousin  was  crazy  now  and  was 
looking  for  his  wife  and  grandchildren. 
He  didn't  remember  they  was  all  drowned 
in  the  river." 

Jacob  stopped,  and  though  he  looked 
long  at  the  photographs  of  his  grandson, 
he  was  unable  to  go  on,  and  the  group  at 
the  table  sat  in  silence  and  waited. 

"I  don't  like  to  think  what  happened  in 
Lublin,"  he  resumed.  "In  Lublin,  the  Ger- 
mans put  twelve  thousand  Jews  behind 
the  walls  of  the  ghetto.  Then  they  killed 
them.  All  of  them.  They  took  'em  in  the 
field  in  wagons.  Five  hundred  at  a  time 
in  wagons  on  top  of  one  another.  They 
blown  them  up." 

Jacob  groaned,  and  his  large  hands  lifted 
the  brandy  glass.  The  liquor  spilled  over 
his  chin. 

"There  was  a  few  of  them  who  wasn't 
dead,"  he  went  on.  "When  the  Germans 
was  shooting  the  ones  that  are  lying  on  the 
ground  still  alive,  they  don't  shoot  Aaron 
Sholomas.  They  left  him  lying  with  the 
dead  bodies,  and  in  the  nighttime  he 
crawled  away  again.  And  Uke  before,  he 
hided  himself  in  the  daytime  and  walked 


every  night.    Then  somebody  recogl 
him  while  he  was  crawling  in  the 
that  he  was  Aaron  Sholomas,  the  wiai 
from  Scuzin,  and  they  saved  him." 

Jacob  stopped,  his  eyes  on  the  doo| 
The   bearded   figure   of   Sholomas 
long  black  coat  and  alien  hat  stood 

"Come  in,"  said  Jacob  softly.  "Co 
and  join  us.  Move  up  a  chair  for 
somebody,  please." 

His  daughter  placed  another  chair 
table.    The   refugee's  eyes   were  wil 
greeting.  They  were  open  and  starini 
only  the  doddering  Hershel  was 
look  into  them. 

"You  remember  me,  Aaron  Shi 
said  Hershel.   "I  am  Hershel  Ra 
a   son   of  Samuel   from   Scuzin 
Meyerberg  who  owned  the  mill 
Scuzin  was  a  first  cousin  from 
ther." 

Sholomas  moved  a  few  steps  intMiciu 
room  and  then  seemed  to  become 
The  gaunt  white  face  under  the  black 
hat  remained  silent,  and  its  silence 
those  in  the  room  as  something 
There  were  no  words  that  could 
to  it. 

Jacob  Rabinowitz  raised  his  eyei 
his  pink  face  became  chalk.    Not  t    ta" 
Sholomas  but  all  the  dead  Jews  of  Ei    s*" 
stood  in  their  grave  clothes  beside  hi; 
ing  table.    There  were  milhons  of 
and  Jacob  could  hear  their  voices 
ing  in  the  night  as  they  died.   He  sa  o 
river  of  Scuzin  with  the  May  flies  d;ir 
over  it  and  the  frogs   leaping  frortt 
mud  banks,  and  under  its  willow  tre 
saw  the  water  filled  with  dead;  old' 
like  himself  floating  with  their  arms 
and  their  faces  hidden,  old  women  lil  li 
wife  drowned  and  bobbing  throug  i 
hail  of  bullets,  and  many  hke  his  g  k 
children  clawing  at  the  dark  river    :- 
German  guns  picked  them  off  frort 
shore. 
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THIS  river  he  knew  and  he  coul 
member  how  the  moon  looked 
He  could  see  the  road  that  led  to  its 
and  the  winding  streets  of  Scuzin  ai 
could  remember  a  guitar  that  played 
horse  that  trumpeted  in  its  stall.  He 
the  smell  of  this  summer  night  ar 
knew  all  the  dead,  all  the  crazed  fi 
stumbling   through   the   httle   stree 
Scuzin,  the  women  with  their  hair  sti| 
ing  and  their  pale  children  locked  in 
arms;  the  old  men  muttering  to  G«' 
they  toppled  over. 

He  knew  them  all,  for  they  werei 
pie  among  whom  he  had  laughed  and 
and  he  could  feel  the  bullets  striking 
down.  He  saw  them  in  the  river  amoi 
leaping  of  frogs  and  the  hum  of  st; 
insects,  spinning  with  the  current  ai 
the  trunks  of  the  willow  trees,  and 
called  out  in  his  heart  for  mercy.      \ 

Their  voices  that  nobody  heard, 
helpless  look  at  the  sky  as  if  they    ' 
dogs  being  slaughtered  and  not  pec    ^  * 
these  overwhelmed  Jacob,  and  the  c 
room  in  which  he  had  eaten  so  hearti 
so  many  years  grew  dark  before  his 
It  became  a  grave  in  which  he  sat  wil 
dead  Jews  of  Scuzin  and  of  all  the  sl| 
ter  places  whose  names  were  too 
remember.  Jacob  covered  his  face 
hands  and  his  body  shook  with  we«| 

His  brother  nudged  him  as  he 
"Jacob,"  said  the  dodderer,  "you  si 
not  cover  your  face  like  thot.  We  h 
guest."  And  in  a  voice  full  of  suddei 
nity,  old  Hershel  added,  "Aaron  S 
mas,  we  are  proud  to  have  you  a 
table.  Kindly  sit  down." 

Jacob  uncovered  his  face.  He  sav 
Sholomas  had  seated  himself  next  ) 
granddaughter.  The  bony  hands  o 
refugee  were  resting  limply  on  the 
his  face  was  lowered,  and  his  lips 
moving  silently. 

"Shh,"  old  Hershel  looked  reproi 
at  his  weeping  niece,  "he  is  makin 
prayer  over  bread." 
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Digest  of  a  Story  in 
Airvietv  Alagaziue 


kHE  haunting  cry  of  "too  little,  too 

late"  which  tragically  prefaced  the 

fall  of  GreecCj  Norway,  Singapore, 

and  many  another  Axis  victim  was 

^r  heard  in  the  Battle  for  the  Solomons 

re  an  intrepid  group  of  American  air- 

i  flying  unarmed  transports  maintained 

tininterrupted  stream  of  supplies  into 

lidalcanal  despite  the  weather  and  the 

nese. 

fhe   job   done   by   these   Marine   and 
ay  fliers  and  their  Douglas  C-47  Sky- 
in  the  battle  for  the  Southeastern 
Jjmons  is  without  parallel  in  the  short 
lory  of  the  Pacific  War. 
|lying  day  and  night  against  the  filthi- 
Iweather  the  South  Pacific  could  throw 
hem  and  over  uncharted  routes,  these 
and  planes   maintained  clockwork 
edules  over  thousands  of  miles  of  the 
lific,  bringing  desperately  needed  gas- 
(e,  ammunition,  bombs  and  supplies  to 
erican   outposts   which  many  times 
(e  cut  off  from  their  sources  of  supply 
ept  for  the  C-47s  which  constituted 
only  transportation  link  with  the 


uhe  Skytrains  and  their  crews  chiselled 
brmanent  niche  in  the  hall  of  fame  dur- 

those  early  hectic  days  in  the  Solo- 
\is  when  the  Marine  garrisons  at  Tu- 

,Gavutu,Tanambogo  and  Guadalcanal 

led  to  be  occupying  American-held 

ids  in  the  middle  of  a  Japanese-domi- 
Isd  ocean. 

:  isn't  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  had 
men  and  their  transports  failed  us, 

bad  the  Japanese  been  able  to  close 
continuous  flow  of  aerial  freight 
jig  flown  into  Henderson  Field,  the 
He  for  the  Solomons  might  easily 
|e  ended  in  defeat  for  the  United  Na- 
Is. 

|>uring  those  trying  weeks  in  Septem- 
1  October  when  the  Imperial  might 
Japan  was  being  hurled  against  the 

ines  on  Guadalcanal,  it  was  the  rule 
than  the  exception  that  the  war 
lerials  flown  into  Henderson  Field 
ly  by  the  C-47s  would  be  expended  on 
]  enemy  within  24  hours  after  they  had 

,  unloaded. 


!^*-*" 


'f""  he  importance  of  combat  air  trans- 
Aaioi  I  ^ag  not  wholly  appreciated  until 
an  attacked  us  on  December  7,  when 
denly  we  were  confronted  with  the 
H"  blem  of  supplementing  our  meager 
chant  marine  facilities  with  aerial 
ght  and  passenger  service  in  order  to 

the  emergency  of  war. 

ased  on  newly-acquired  island  bases 

he  South  Pacific,  the  majority  of  the 

7s  were  handed  over  to  Marine  Corps 

ition  authorities  who  organized  the 


by  ROBERT  C.  MILLER 

United  Press  Correspondent  Robert  C.  Miller  was 
one  of  the  first  to  land  at  Guadalcanal  and  stayed 
to  the  end  of  the  campaign.  Major  General  Van- 
dergrift  paid  him  this  tribute:  "Robert  C.  Miller  is 
a  good  Marine"  and  Admiral  Nimitz  commended 
him  for  accuracy.  The  National  Headliner's  Club 
gave  Miller  an  honor  award  for  "best  foreign  re- 
porting" during  1942. 

NOW  IT  CAN  BE  TOLD 


South  Pacific  Combat  Air  Transport  Ser- 
vice which  was  to  later  gain  world-wide 
fame  under  the  name  of  SCAT.  Its  com- 
mander was  Colonel  William  Wallace, 
USMC. 

Flying  continually  with  overloads,  the 
planes  supplied  newly-constructed  bases 
with  repair  parts  and  emergency  equip- 
ment transported  across  the  Pacific  by 
the  Air  Ferry  Command  and  then  shut- 
tled to  outlying  bases.  Take-offs  and 
landings  were  made  from  cleared  strips 
of  land  that  were  poor  excuses  for  an 
airport  even  at  the  best. 

The  C-47s  linked  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, New  Caledonia,  Espiritu  Sano,  Ef- 
ate  and  other  Pacific  installations  within 
a  few  weeks  after  the  service  was  inaugu- 
rated, but  their  real  test  did  not  come 
until  the  Japanese  threw  everything  they 
had  at  the  Marines  on  Guadalcanal. 

From  the  early  morning  of  August  9, 
when  the  cruisers  Canberra,  Astoria, 
Quincy,  and  Vincennes  were  sunk  in  a 
night  battle  by  the  Japanese  off  Savo 
Island  until  the  night  of  October  15  when 
American  Naval  forces  regained  control 
of  the  waters  surrounding  the  Solomons, 
the  Nipponese  dominated  the  Pacific  in 
and  about  the  Southeastern  Solomons. 
Even  from  October  IS  until  close  to  the 
end  of  the  year  it  was  the  C-47s  which 
rushed  in  sorely  needed  ammunition  and 
materials  which  had  been  exhausted  in 
throwing  back  some  new  enemy  attack. 


But  it  was  during  the  first  few  weeks 
when  the  Marine  defenders  of  Guadal- 
canal were  under  virtual  siege  by  the 
enemy  that  the  C-47s  won  their  spurs. 

Three  of  the  most  precious  commodi- 
ties on  Guadalcanal  were  gasoline,  bombs 
and  incendiary  machinegun  ammunition. 
Without  these  Major  John  L.  Smith's 
famed  Marine  Fighting  Squadron  23 
would  never  have  been  able  to  make  its 
fabulous  record  against  the  Japanese  Ze- 
ros and  Mitsubishis  which  raided  our 
beachheads  with  alarm  clock  regularity 
day  after  day;  nor  could  Lieut.  Colonel 
Richard  Mangrum's  SBDs  have  parried 
the  day  and  night  naval  attacks  of  the 
enemy  by  flying  down  the  stacks  of  the 
Japanese  task  forces  bringing  reinforce- 
ments from  Truk  and  Rabaul  and  send- 
ing them  home  battered  and  flaming  from 
the  bombs  flown  into  Henderson  field. 

The  beleaguered  Marines  were  depend- 
ent upon  their  aviators  to  fight  off  the 
aerial  and  naval  attacks  while  they  throt- 
tled the  repeated  Japanese  infantry  as- 
saults, and  these  aviators  were  forced  to 
rely  almost  solely  upon  the  C-47s  for 
their  fuel  and  ammunition. 


It  must  have  been  the  prayers  of  those 
thousands  on  Guadalcanal  that  brought 
the  cargo  planes  through  safely  in  those 
hazardous  days,  for  the  destruction  of 
even  one  Skytrain  and  its  valuable  cargo 
would  have  grounded  a  large  part  of  our 
fighter  and  dive  bomber  forces,  so  narrow 
was  the  margin  we  were  operating  on. 


Marine  Majors  D.  M.  Gullotte  of  La 
Jolla,  Calif.,  and  Robert  B.  Bell,  of  Da- 
rien.  Conn.,  both  former  airline  pilots, 
were  two  of  the  pioneers  flying  the  Guad- 
alcanal run.  Planes  were  so  scarce  and 
their  services  so  necessary  at  that  time 
that  none  of  the  C-47  crews  got  more 
than  a  few  hours  sleep  a  week  on  the 
ground  or  rolled  up  in  a  blanket  amongst 
the  barrels  of  aviation  gasoline  and  am- 
munition boxes  during  flights. 

The  physical  beating  of  the  run  was 
absorbed  equally  by  the  men  and  the 
equipment.  Motors  were  run  hundreds 
of  hours  past  their  overhaul  periods,  and 
little  more  than  cursory  inspections  were 
possible  between  flights  by  the  over- 
worked maintenance  crews  who  made 
temporary  repairs  that  would  have  to  last 
weeks  before  worn  and  ruptured  parts 
could  be  replaced;  baling  wire  was  an 
essential  part  of  every  repair  man's  kit. 

Schedules  were  changed  daily  to  fool 
the  Japanese  coast  watchers  who  would 
radio  the  positions  of  the  C-47s  to  their 
fighter  pilots.  For  a  long  time  the  C-47s 
played  a  desperate  game  of  hide  and 
seek  with  the  Zeros  which  hid  high  in 
the  sky  waiting  to  pounce  on  the  fat 
transports  as  they  ducked  from  cloud  to 
cloud  or  hedge  hopped  the  waves  while 
flying  in  another  "hot"  cargo,  or  bring- 
ing out  a  load  of  wounded. 

It  was  impossible  to  make  a  run  into 
Guadalcanal  without  being  shot  at ;  if  the 


crews  outsmarted  the  enemy's  fighters, 
there  were  always  the  snipers  and  ma- 
chinegunners  hiding  in  the  jungle  close 
to  the  approaches  to  Henderson  Field. 

Although  carriers  of  death  and  de- 
struction on  their  flights  to  Guadalcanal, 
the  Skytrains  served  as  hospital  planes  on 
their  return  runs,  bringing  out  thousands 
of  severely  wounded  men  in  need  of 
emergency  treatment  unavailable  at  the 
front. 

The  idiocy  of  war  was  never  more 
conspicuous  than  at  Henderson  Field 
when  the  C-47s  arrived;  their  cargoes  of 
bombs,  torpedoes,  shells  and  other  in- 
genious implements  of  suffering  and 
death  were  carefully  unloaded  while  pa- 
tiently waiting  nearby  were  the  ambu- 
lances with  the  sick  and  wounded  whose 
lives  and  futures  depended  upon  these 
mercy  planes  which  a  few  moments  be- 
fore had  served  as  aides  to  Death.  As 
quickly  as  one  ship  was  cleared  of  its 
freight,  the  stretchers  would  be  tenderly 
placed  aboard,  probably  on  the  exact  spot 
where  a'  500-pound  bomb  had  ridden  a 
few  minutes  before. 

Typical  of  the  assignments  given  the 
C-47s  was  an  order  radioed  a  rear  base 
in  October.  A  large  Japanese  task  force 
had  been  attacked  successfully  by  Amer- 
ican dive  bombers,  torpedo  bombers  and 
motor  torpedo  boats  which  had  destroyed 
or  damaged  several  units  of  the  enemy's 
fleet.  But  after  24  hours  of  continuous  at- 
tacks, the  planes  and  PT  boats  had  used 
all  but  one  of  their  torpedoes  on  the 
Japanese.  The  nearest  supply  of  tin  fish 
was  more  than  a  thousand  miles  away, 
yet  a  few  minutes  after  sunrise  the  next 


day  a  whole  fleet  of  C-47s  landed  at  Hen- 
derson Field,  their  fuselages  bulging  with 
torpedoes.  Armed  with  this  new  supply, 
the  planes  and  boats  were  able  to  con- 
tinue their  attacks  and  throw  back  one  of 
Japan's  most  determined  counter  attacks. 
And  when  the  next  piece  of  Japanese 
territory  is  recaptured  by  the  United  Na- 
tions on  their  march  to  Tokio,  SCAT  and 
the  C-47s  will  be  right  in  the  thick  of  it 
again,  flying  replacements  for  exhausted 
supplies,  evacuating  the  wounded  and 
sick,  answering  emergency  appeals  and 
flying  through  combat  areas  in  the  only 
"unarmed  fighter  planes  in  the  world." 


^^^^^^  J  that  "Guadalcanal 
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EXPERIENCED  Mothers  know 
that  suinnicr  teething  must  not 
be  trifled  with— that  siinimer  up. 
sets  due  to  teething  may  seriously 
interfere   with    Baby's    progress. 
Relieve    your    Baby's   teething 

Eains  this  summer  by  rubbing  on 
ir.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion— the 
actual  prescription  of  a  famous 
Baby  specialist.  It  is  effective  and 
economical,  and  has  been  used 
and  recommended  by  millions  of 
Mothers.    Your   druggist  has  it. 
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.  Local '*Store  Route"  Plan  pays  men  like 
you  big  money — steady! — in  wholesale 
business  of  your  own.  No  car  necessary. 
Sell  Vitamins  to  stores  of  all  kinds.  New 
low  retail  price,  7  for  100,  opens  vast  rich 
field.  Handle  this  sales-maker,  plus  200 
other  quick  profit  items.  Many  nationally 
advertised.  No  experience  needed.  Amaz- 
ing facts  FREE.  Write  TODAY  I 
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waterproof  wotch  precision  tested  for  accu- 
racy. Non-breokable  crystal,  waterproof 
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EYES  OVERWORKED?  Just  put  two  drops  of 
Murine  in  each  eye.  Right  away  you  feel  it 
start  to  cleanse  and  soothe  your  eyes.  You  get— 


QUICK  RELIEF!  Murine's  7  scientifically 
blended  ingredients  quickly  relieve  the  dis- 
comfort of  tired,  burning  eyes.  Safe,  gentle 
Murine  helps  thousands — let  it  help  you,  too. 
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Late  on  a  September  afternoon,  Sholo- 
mas  sat  in  the  neighborhood  park  envel- 
oped in  his  long  black  coat.  The  light 
was  leaving  the  sky.  As  the  glare  of  the 
sun  lifted  from  the  streets,  the  park  in 
which  he  sat  became  full  of  sharp  color 
and  bold  outline.  The  sudden  presence  of 
so  many  vivid  things  around  him  con- 
fused Sholomas.  He  stood  up  and.  with 
his  eyes  to  the  ground,  walked  out  of  the 
park. 

At  nine  o'clock  Jacob  Rabinowitz  was 
worried.  He  had  finished  his  third  glass 
of  tea,  and  his  wife  and  daughter  had 
cleared  the  table  of  everything  but  a  jar 
of  varenya  and  a  plate  of  cookies. 

"It's  no  use  talking,"  said  Jacob.  "Some- 
thing has  happened  to  him.  Where  else 
can  he  be  at  this  hour  of  the  night?" 

"You  are  speaking  of  Aaron  Sholo- 
mas?" Old  Hershel  raised  his  eyes  from 
the  newspaper. 

Jacob  grunted.  His  brother  was  taking 
on  daily  more  and  more  the  ways  of  an 
idiot. 

"Who  else!"  he  boomed.  "Nine  o'clock 
and  he  ain't  home  yet." 

"He  is  not  a  little  boy,"  said  Hershel 
calmly  and  picked  the  pinochle  cards  out 
of  the  cut-glass  bowl  on  the  sideboard. 

HE  SAT  down  at  the  dining  table  and 
started  shuffling  the  deck.  A  sly  look 
came  into  his  rheumy  eyes.  Despite  his 
trembling  hands  and  doddering  ways,  he 
was  able  invariably  to  win  a  few  pennies 
from  his  domineering  brother. 

"Don't  botherin'  me  with  the  cards," 
said  Jacob.  "I'm  worried  about  mine 
cousin."  His  large  pink  face  scowled  at 
the  clock.  "What  can  a  man  like  thot  be 
doing  at  this  hour?" 

"Maybe  he  dropped  in  some  place  for  a 
glass  tea,"  Hershel  offered. 

"Honest!"  Jacob  glared  at  the  dodderer. 
"I  hate  to  say  this  from  my  own  brother. 
But  you  have  got  less  sense  than  a  ordi- 
nary child." 

A  melting  look  came  into  Hershel's 
woebegone  face.  "Don't  get  excited,"  he 
said  softly.  "There  is  some  people  got  all 
the  sense  but  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
it." 

Jacob  shook  off  the  insult.  "I'm  going 
to  look  around  for  him,"  he  said. 

"What  is  this?"  Jacob's  daughter  peered 
out  of  the  kitchen.  "What  is  the  racket 
for?" 

"He  is  going  to  look  for  Aaron  Sholo- 
mas," said  Hershel,  scowling  at  the  cards 
in  his  hands.  "You  should  stop  him, 
dolling." 

"You  can't  go  running  through  the 
streets,"  the  daughter  said.  "You're  tired 
from  the  shop.  You'll  gel  sick.  Sit  down. 
Sholomas  will  come  home  all  right  by 
himself." 

Jacob  was  on  his  feet,  his  head  thrown 
back,  his  eyes  half  shut,  which  was  his  way 
of  signaling  that  he  was  not  to  be  contra- 
dicted further. 

"Where  is  mine  grandchildren?"  he 
boomed.  "Come  on,  girls.  We  are  going 
to  look  for  our  cousin." 

The  night  was  warm  and  the  streets  were 
full  of  idle  figures.  They  sat  on  steps, 
stood  at  the  curb  or  tilted  back  in  chairs 
placed  before  the  dimmed  store  fronts. 
Down  these  tranquil  streets,  a  thought 
moved  furtively  and  painfully,  as  if  all  the 
idlers  resting  after  their  day's  work  had 
but  one  head.  It  was  a  thought  of  death. 
The  idlers  in  these  tenement  streets  were 
watching  the  slaughter  of  the  Jews. 

On  each  warm  night,  with  their  tasks 
done,  they  sat  sprawled  in  the  summer 
dark  and  looked  on  the  great  killing  of 
the  Jews  and  listened  in  their  hearts  to  the 
unheeded  Jewish  prayers  rising  from  the 
German  massacre  grounds.  They  talked  to 
one  another  of  many  things,  gossiped  and 
complained,  but  their  souls  were  fastened 
on  a  faraway  stage  where  the  strange  and 
awful  murder  of  the  Jews  was  then  going 
on. 

Their  sons,  brothers  and  grandsons  were 
in  the  war,  and  their  thoughts  were  full  of 


Mediterranean  names  where  battles  were 
happening.  But  these  battles  seemed  like 
happy  events  to  them.  Germans  were  be- 
ing killed  in  these  battles.  The  thought  of 
their  kin,  armed  and  fighting  fiercely, 
brought  a  sigh  of  relief  into  the  summer 
streets  where  the  many  Jews  sat  watching 
the  distant  slaughter  of  their  kind. 

The  radios  squawking  in  the  night  pro- 
claimed the  hourly  deeds  of  the  distant 
armies;  but  deeper  and  louder  in  their 
hearts  than  all  the  other  voices  in  the 
world  was  the  unheeded  call  of  the  mil- 
lions who,  without  any  weapons  in  their 
hands,  were  facing  the  German  massacre 
squads. 

Such  was  the  neighborhood  through 
which  Jacob  Rabinowitz,  holding  a  grand- 
daughter by  each  hand,  walked  in  search 
of  his  cousin.  The  tall  heavy-waisted  Ja- 
cob walked  proudly  with  an  old  habit  of 
arrogance  in  his  ungrayed  head.  He 
paused  now  and  then  before  idlers  on  the 
steps  and  inquired  in  a  peremptory  voice 
if  they  had  seen  Aaron  Sholomas,  the 
refugee  from  Poland,  who  was  his  cousin. 
None  had  seen  him,  and  Jacob  marched 
on,  clinging  to  the  hands  of  his  grand- 
daughters. 

In  the  synagogue  where  he  Hnew  Sholo- 
mas spent  his  days,  he  was  told  that  the 
old  man  had  left  his  prayers  at  seven  and 
walked  away  toward  the  neighborhood 
park.  Jacob  led  his  granddaughters  there. 
The  two  pretty  girls  were  full  of  love  for 
their  tall  grandfather  as  they  walked  be- 
side him  and,  knowing  that  he  was  un- 
happy, they  began  telling  him  of  the  fun 
they  had  had  in  school  that  day  and  of  the 
fine  things  their  teachers  had  said  to  them. 
Whatever  his  troubles,  Jacob  always 
chuckled  proudly  when  he  heard  tales  of 
his  grandchildren's  schooling. 

Many  people  sat  on  the  shadowed 
benches  of  the  park,  and  the  three  search- 
ers walked  for  a  time,  looking  into  their 
silent  faces. 

"You  sit  down.  Grandpa,"  the  older  of 
the  girls  finally  said,  "and  we'll  go  and 
look  all  over  the  park." 

Jacob  sat  down  with  a  lordly  grunt.  "Ask 
the  people,"  he  instructed  them,  "if  they 
have  seen  him  and  what  way  he  went.  You 
understand?" 

"We  will,"  the  girls  said  eagerly.  "You 
just  sit  still." 

They  walked  away  and  Jacob  sat  on  the 
bench.  His  large  body  was  straight  and 
his  eyes  peered  into  the  dark.  He  felt  tired 
and  in  his  weariness  he  kept  remembering 
a  river  in  which  he  had  once  swum,  and  a 
great  pain  filled  his  heart.  For  no  Jew 
would  ever  laugh  or  swim  in  that  river 
again. 

"It's  no  good  thinking  about  such 
things,"  he  told  himself  angrily.  "It  don't 
do  you  any  good  to  suffer  when  you  can't 
help  something.  Here  is  a  fine  park,  and 
the  people  are  enjoying  themselves.  Thot's 
enough  to  think  about." 

BUT  the  memory  of  the  river  continued 
to  hurt  his  heart.  He  looked  into  the 
silent,  shadowed  faces  near  him,  and  a 
miserable  kinship  with  all  the  park  sitters 
came  over  him.  They,  too;  were  sitting 
with  memories  and  staring  at  faraway  riv- 
ers and  villages  filled  with  dead  Jews. 

His  granddaughters  returned,  out  of 
breath. 

"We  asked  everybody,"  they  told  him, 
"and  nobody  has  seen  him  at  all." 

"Maybe  he  has  come  home  already." 
Jacob  frowned  and  stood  up.  He  felt  the 
night  breeze  on  his  face  and  sighed. 

"It's  a  fine  night,"  he  said,  smiling  at  his 
granddaughters.  "Gorgeous!  Look  how 
nice  it  is  here  for  the  poor  people." 

He  took  the  girls  by  the  hand,  and  the 
three  of  them  moved  through  the  streets 
again. 

The  family  had  gone  to  bed.  Jacob  sat 
down  heavily  at  the  dining  table. 

"Go  on,  go  to  sleep,"  he  said  to  his 
grandchildren.  "You  got  to  be  in  school 
early  tomorrow." 

The  girls  kissed  him  on  each  side  of 


his    forehead    and    cried,    "Good   nij 
Grandpa." 

Jacob  remained  alone  at  the  dining 
ble,  staring  fearfully  at  the  empty  cha 

WHEN  he  walked  out  of  the  nei| 
borhood  park,  disturbed  by 
sharpened  colors  of  the  dying  day,  Aai 
Sholomas  awoke  from  the  half  sleep  o 
year.  Since  the  night  he  had  craw 
away  from  the  river  of  dead  in 
the  world  had  been  veiled  for  Sholoni 
His  soul,  like  a  ghost,  had  lived  o 
among  the  prayers  in  his  head. 

He  looked  about  him  now  as  he  wall 
and  saw  the  strangeness  of  streets 
buildings,  and  his  head  nodded  as  at 
event.  He  knew  that  reason  had  returi 
to  him  and  he  said  a  prayer  of  thad 
giving. 

I  have  been  away,  he  thought  sof 
and  his  eyes  looked  timidly  on  the  si{ 
of  an  unclouded  world. 

"It  is  a  strange  land,"  Sholomas  s 
softly  to  himself. 

He  tried  to  remember  his  journey  tc 
but,  when  he  looked  into  the  past,  a  p 
seized    his    throat    and    his    mind 
clouded  again. 

There  are  things  not  to  be  remember 
he  thought,  and  remained  like  one  i   ^4 
asleep  and  half  awake. 

He  felt  the  heaviness  of  his  legs  and 
membered  then  how  old  he  was  and  <  '"'''''' 
startled  by  the  number  of  the  years.  L 
many  who  devote  their  lives  to  thouj 
yesterday — even  the  yesterday  of  his  b 
hood — had  seemed  always  an  hour  is 
from  Sholomas. 
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TIME  had  not  touched  his  mind  or 
tered  its  preoccupations  durinju 
whole  of  his  life.  Because  of  thi^W 
great  changes  it  had  worked  on  his  b( 
had  often  confused  him.  He  was  confu|-'""'S 
now  to  find  himself  so  old  a  man,  and'  ^^^ 
thought  that  he  would  never  be  yoi  ""'''•'' 
again  because  his  memories  were  gc 
The  road  to  youth  was  finally  closed  in  '-'f^ 
heart  and  he  would  never  run  dowi 
again  to  other  days. 

As  he  moved  through  the  new  stre 
he  recalled  the  letters  that  had  once  cc 
to  him  from  this  strange  country  desci 
ing  its  wonders  and  its  oddities.  Again 
pain  seized  his  throat  and  his  heart 
suddenly  made  of  dust.  For  the  letters 
minded  him  of  the  house  in  which  he  1 
lived  and  of  his  wife  and  grandchildrei 
whom  he  had  read  them  aloud.  He 
membered  his  wife  smiling  at  them  : 
saying,  "How  can  people  be  happy  av 
from  their  homeland,  Aaron?  It  must 
they  fool  themselves." 

The  pain  almost  closed  his  mind  ag: 
but  he  continued  defiantly  to  think  and 
saw  in  his  soul  the  many  burning  stn 
and  the  dead  ones  sprawled  over  one 
other  in  the  roads  and  fields.  That  I 
been  their  homeland. 

Poor  little  nests,  Sholomas  thouj 
that  never  belonged  to  us  no  matter  h 
lovingly  we  warmed  them. 

With  a  strong  effort  he  kept  his  thou 
from  running  to  the  grave  where  all  his 
and  all  his  memories  lay — the  wild  gr; 
of  Poland. 

There  are  things  not  to  be  remember 
he  repeated  and  busied  himself  think 
of  a  history  that  he  knew  as  well  as 
own. 

This  was  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
looked  into  it  now,  as  he  had  done  su 
his  boyhood,  and  saw  the  Jews  of  mi 
countries  and  many  centuries  wrest! 
with  the  hate  of  the  world.  A  fair  woi 
it  was — full  of  learning  and  gallant  dee 
But  always  it  darkened  around  the  J 
and  always  its  wisdom  and  its  kindn 
vanished  in  his  presence.  Sholomas, p< 
dered  the  reasons  for  this  as  he  walked 

It  had  grown  dark,  but  the  refugee  fr 
Poland  continued  his  meditations  ui 
ware  of  the  nightfall.  He  was  eager  to 
his  mind  but  he  knew  it  had  become  I 
a  wanderer,  ready  to  vanish  in  a  mist  if 
offended  it.  ■ 
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dropping  in  on  them  unannounced?" 


GARDNER    REA 


people  noticed  Sholomas  as  he 

ough  their  city.    They  saw  an 

a  long  black  coat  and  a  cere- 

,at  moving  slowly  in  the  street. 

s  nothing  in  the  gravity  of  the 

face  or  the  steadiness  of  the  step 

that  this  old  man  was  wres- 

a  madness  that  had  imprisoned 

year. 

as  came  to  a  more  lighted  dis- 
had  been  walking  for  hours  and 
ad  grown  too  heavy  to  move.  He 
d  mused.  These  were  streets  in 
were  not  hated  and  these  were 
ccording  to  what  he  had  heard, 
not  eager  to  revile  and  slaughter 
olomas  wondered  if  this  were 
truth,  for  it  had  never  been  true 
story  he  had  studied.  There  had 
en  such  streets  or  such  people  in 
The  history  he  knew  revealed 
ew  in  moving  to  a  new  land  car- 
)ng  his  little  belongings  always 
t  on  which  he  must  hang. 
lot  wise  to  rejoice,  he  thought 
ver  the  kindness  of  a  new  host. 
d  walked  far  and  didn't  know 
was,  nor  could  he  remember  the 
the  man  in  whose  house  he  lived. 
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GHED  and  knew  that  the  silence 
emptiness  in  which  he  had  been 
5re  returning  to  him  again.  He 
faintly:  1  am  in  another  coun- 
rom  the  Germans.  But  maybe  I 
dreaming  this  is  so.  Out  of  much 

soul  sometimes  creates  dreams 
in  which  to  hide, 
nas'  head  grew  heavy  and  he  mur- 
idly  to  himself,  "God  takes  away 
use  I  am  too  weak  to  look  into 
not  certain  that  I  know  where  I 
n  old  and  lost." 

)od  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  the 
ered  his  mind  as  it  had  done  on 
in  Lublin  when  the  dead  moaned 

aves.  He  began  moving  his  lips 
sly  in  a  prayer. 

a  time,  he  opened  his  eyes  and 

'  saw  overwhelmed  him.  He  stood 

"'[["    lents  trembling  and  a  fear  melted 

Not  far  away,  a  great  fire  was 

He  could  see  the  flames  and  the 
1  sky  and  the  smoke  winding  out 
ows.  Then  Sholomas  saw  there 
owd  moving  toward  him  and  he 
eyes  again. 

bewildered  no  longer  and  he  no 
oubted  where  he  was.  This  was 
r  a  strange  country  but  a  familiar 
s  was  death,  the  homeland  of  the 

T  he  knew  that  where  there  was 
moving,  there  was  death.  Where 
ed.  there  Jews  died.  Where  voices 

night,  there  massacre  moved  with 
augh. 
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It  was  clear  to  Sholomas  that  his  hour 
had  come  and  that,  around  him,  slaughter 
was  raging  again.  He  lifted  his  head  and 
found  new  strength  to  stand  erect  and 
think  of  God. 

"Though  the  Jews  are  slain  as  the  low- 
est of  beasts,"  he  said  softly  to  heaven,  "it 
is  as  the  children  of  God  they  must  die, 
with  His  name  on  their  lips.  For  if  their 
goodness  is  not  wanted  by  the  world,  they 
must  keep  it  strong  and  bring  it  to  God 
who  will  accept  it." 

The  sounds  of  the  night  overcame  him 
and  he  stood  for  a  time  without  thought 
and  waited.  Figures  rushed  by  him,  jos- 
tling him  and  sending  him  against  a  wall. 
Here  he  remained  with  his  eyes  on  the 
glare  of  the  fire.  There  came  back  into 
his  head  the  voices  of  the  dying  in  the 
streets  of  Scuzin  and  the  voices  from  the 
river  under  the  willows  and  the  voices 
from  the  fields  outside  Lublin  and  from 
the  roads  where  death  had  obliterated  his 
people. 

He  waited  for  the  glare  of  the  fire  to 
sweep  over  him  and  for  the  shouts  to  bring 
him  death  and  he  thought  as  he  stood  be- 
fore his  last  hour:  They  continue  to  kill  us. 
I  must  go  talk  to  those  who  are  dying.  I 
must  tell  them  that  it  is  not  we  who  are 
doomed.  It  is  those  who  slaughter  us  who 
are  doomed.  For  it  is  not  we  they  are  kill- 
ing, but  a  thing  in  themselves  they  are 
destroying.  And  they  must  live  without 
goodness  or  the  light  of  God  in  their  souls 
until  they  die.  For  it  is  not  we  who  die  as 
beasts  but  they  who  live  on  as  beasts.  It  is 
written  that  the  man  of  evil  shall  be  pow- 
erless, though  he  vanquish  cities.  It  is  writ- 
ten that  he  can  never  vanquish  goodness  or 
righteousness  except  in  his  own  soul. 

Thus  Aaron  Sholomas  spoke  in  his  mind 
as  he  waited  for  the  massacre  to  carry  him 
to  the  wild  grave  of  the  Jews. 

THE  policeman  who  had  been  keeping 
part  of  the  Third  Avenue  crowd  from 
breaking  through  the  fire  lines  noticed  a 
white-bearded  old  Jew  against  the  wall. 

"Hey!"  he  called.  "Keep  moving  along 
there!" 

The  old  man  remained  motionless,  his 
face  raised  to  the  night.  The  policeman 
pushed  through  a  group  of  enthralled  fire- 
engine  watchers  and  came  to  the  old 
man's  side. 

"What's  the  matter,  pop?"  The  police- 
man took  his  arm.    "The  fire  scare  you?" 

A  middle-aged  woman,  standing  near 
them,  spoke  with  sudden  nervousness. 
"He's  sick,  officer,"  she  said.  "I  think  he's 
fainted." 

"He's  standmg  up  by  himself,  ain't  he?" 
said  the  policeman,  frowning. 

Other  faces  turned  toward  the  stiffened 
old  man  at  the  wall. 


"You  better  get  him  to  a  hospital,"  a 
second  policeman  pushed  through  and  de- 
cided. "I'll  put  in  a  call." 

"Poor  old  guy!"  said  a  voice.  "He  looks 
all  in." 

"We  ought  to  do  something,"  another 
voice  spoke.  "We  can't  just  leave  him 
standing  up  like  that." 

The  night  around  Sholomas  became 
filled  with  the  kindly  voices  of  an  Ameri- 
can crowd  in  the  presence  of  a  sidewalk 
mishap.  Someone  brought  a  chair  out  of 
the  building  and  put  it  under  the  old  man. 
Fingers  unbuttoned  his  odd-looking  coat 
and  removed  his  curious  hat  from  his 
head.  A  hand  appeared  and  thrust  a  small 
glass  of  whisky  toward  Sholomas'  mouth. 

"Try  and  drink  this,"  said  a  voice.  "It'll 
do  you  good." 

Sholomas  remained  motionless  and  with 
his  eyes  shut. 

The  faces  watching  the  bearded  old  man 
in  the  chair  became  silent.  The  fire  in  the 
building  had  been  put  out  and  there  was 
more  interest  now  in  this  lean,  patriarchal 
figure  who  sat  as  if  he  were  dead  and  yet 
not  dead. 

"He  looks  like  a  Jew,"  said  the  sec- 
ond policeman,  returning.  "Does  anybody 
know  how  to  speak  Jewish  so's  we  can 
ask  him  where  he  lives?" 

No  answer  came,  and  the  silence  of  a 
crowd  that  held  no  Jews  seemed  to  awaken 
Sholomas. 

"He's  coming  to,"  a  voice  said,  and  the 
crowd  watched  the  old  man's  eyes  open- 
ing. 

THE  aged  face,  white  with  years,  raised 
itself  and  the  eyes  looked  frozenly  out. 
There  returned  to  Sholomas  a  flicker  of 
thought,  and  he  wondered  feebly  where  he 
was  and  in  what  land  he  sat.  Then  he  re- 
membered the  burning  street  and  the 
shouting  and  he  looked  at  the  ring  of 
faces  with  disbelief.  There  was  no  mas- 
sacre around  him.  Voices  were  talking, 
and  two  men  in  uniform  were  beside  him. 
One  was  kneeling  and  holding  a  glass  to 
his  mouth. 

Sholomas  sipped  the  liquor  and  his  eyes 
continued  to  look  from  face  to  face  with 
disbelief,  for  he  saw  kindness  and  com- 
passion. They  were  the  faces  of  a  strange 
land,  faces  that  grew  tender  when  they 
saw  an  old  Jew  sitting  helpless  in  the 
street.  The  liqiior  warmed  Sholomas,  and 
his  mind  grew  suddenly  bright. 

The  wisdom  of  Aaron  Sholomas  looked 
on  this  strange  street  in  which  he  was  to 
die  and  saw  its  goodness.  Here  was  the 
street  he  had  never  found  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews,  the  shining  street  in  which 
faces  smiled  on  the  tribe  of  Abraham. 

Many  unbelievable  things  had  happened 
to  Sholomas,  so  unbelievable  that  his  wis- 
dom had  fled  from  life.  But  none  was  as 
unbelievable  as  this  street  in  which  he  sat 
with  pounding  heart,  this  promised  street 
full  of  friends. 

In  these  last  moments  of  his  life,  the 
torn  soul  of  Sholomas  filled  with  love, 
and  he  thought  eagerly  as  if  he  were  young 
again  and  had  never  tasted  agony:  After 
many  years  and  after  a  long  journey,  I 
have  found  goodness  that  does  not  vanish 
where  the  Jew  stands.  I  have  found  a 
home.  God  is  good! 

Sholomas  closed  his  eyes,  and  his  lips 
moved  in  silence  for  another  moment. 
Then  his  body  slid  from  the  chair. 

The  two  policemen  laid  him  carefully 
on  the  pavement  and  one  of  them  placed 
the  ceremonial  hat  under  his  head.  For 
several  minutes,  the  crowd  stood  in  silence 
looking  down  at  the  dead  man  lying  where 
people  walked.  Some  of  them  removed 
their  hats,  and  others  shivered  to  see,  star- 
ing up  from  this  busy  street,  the  end  of 
life. 

As  he  had  closed  his  eyes,  Sholomas  had 

dreamed  of  this  miracle — that  a  Jew  would 

be  lying  dead  among  strangers  and  that 

the  night  would  be  filled  with  compassion. 

The  End 
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WHEN  YOU  FIGHT 

ATHLETE'S 


FIGHTTOKIIL 

AIL  S  FUNGI 

OR  EFFORT  MAY  BE  WASTED 


Five  fungi  may  cause  Ath- 
lete's Foot.  Any  one  alone 
— or  all  of  them. 

• 
Fungi  are  hardy,  persistent. 

• 
SORETONE    KILLS   All  5 
FUNGI  ON  CONTACT. 

• 
Soretone  contains  power- 
ful 4 -Beta -Ethyl -Hexyl- 
Phenol— not  \n  any  other 
Athlete's  Foot  prepara- 
tion. 

DON'T  ^m^ 
UNDERESTIMATE 
ATHLETE'S   FOOT 

This  malady  is  stubborn.  Don't  trifle— fight 
to  kill.  Soretone  helps  relieve  that  madden- 
ing burn  and  itch,  while  it  attacks  the  cause. 
Soretone  cleans  and  dries  the  skin.  Dissolves 
perspiration  deposits  —  on  m~^  ,, 
which  fungi  feed.  Promotes  I     gf^cK 

healing  of  broken  tissues.   \  -«So«»"J» 
,  ,  I  doesn't  mmi 

And  McKesson  makes  tt. 


FIGHTS 


POWERFUt  HELP 
—TONIGHT 

spread  toes  apart.  Pour  Sore- 
tone full  strength.  Let  dry. 
Repeat  in  moroiag. 

Avoid  reinfection.  Spray 
or  wipe  shoes  with  Soretone. 
Boil  socks  20  minutes. 

McKesson  gives  a  big  bot- 
tle for  SI— so  use  liberally. 

If  not  relieved  promptly, 
see  your  doctor. 


KILL  ALL  5  FUNGI 
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CHARLES  COLEBAUGH 
Editor 


Fair  Treatment  of  War  Prisoners 


THE  UNITED  STATES,  as  of  this  writing,  has 
a  little  more  than  36,000  prisoners  of  war 
within  its  borders — about  22,000  Germans, 
14,000  Italians,  and  62  Japs.  Questions  as  to  how 
best  to  treat  these  persons  and  the  numerous  others 
who  we  all  hope  will  be  arriving,  are  bound  to 
come  up. 

Nobody  has  yet  suggested  an  improvement  on 
the  basic  principles  laid  down  in  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1929  on  proper  treatment  of  war  prison- 
ers— decent  food  and  quarters;  officers  not  to  be 
compelled  to  work;  enlisted  men  to  be  required  to  do 
camp  housekeeping  and  such  work  if  necessary; 
modest  pay  rates,  with  provisions  for  sending  money 
to  prisoners'  dependents;  prisoners  to  be  shielded 
from  popular  violence  or  ridicule. 

We  think  it  will  pay  us  dividends  in  the  long  run 


to  stick  conscientiously  to  these  rules,  no  matter 
what  provocation  to  violate  them  may  be  offered  us 
by,  for  the  hkeUest  example,  the  Japs. 

The  way  not  to  treat  prisoners  of  war  and  enemy 
alien  internees,  however,  has  been  vividly  illustrated 
by  the  goings-on  at  the  big  Poston,  Arizona,  reloca- 
tion center  for  Japs  moved  back  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  after  Pearl  Harbor.  The  Dies  Committee  has 
been  digging  up  testimony  on  this  matter,  and  it  is 
anything  but  reassuring. 

The  core  of  the  trouble  at  Poston  apparently  was 
that  sob  sisters  and  social  workers  (entirely  okay  in 
their  proper  spheres)  got  into  this  relocation  center 
and  wished  on  it  a  weepy,  sentimental  method  of 
guarding  and  poUcing  the  internees.  Self-govern- 
ment among  the  interned  Japs,  for  instance,  was 
widespread.  The  results  were  only  what  might  have 


been  expected — riots,  strikes,  food  thefts  at 
waste,  sabotage  of  important  telephone  line  au 
so  on. 

That's  typical  American  softheartednes^ 
peat,  this  softheartedness  is  fine  in  its  place 
be  it  from  us  to  urge  Americans  to  try  t( 
spiritually  hke  the  Nazis  or  the  Jap  war  1< 
its  place  is  not  in  war-prisoner  camps  or  alien-i 
ment  centers.    These  institutions  should  be| 
firm  though  good-natured  and  fair  military 
with  sob  sisters  ruled  all  the  way  off  the  res 
and  a  few  F.B.I,  or  G-2  men  scattered  around 
trusively  to  keep  tabs  on  probable  spy  activit 

It's  to  be  hoped  that  the  Poston  episc 
the  last  of  their  kind,  and  that  henceforth  wel 
age  our  war  prisoners  and  internees  primar 
our  heads  instead  of  primarily  with  our  hea 


^^Delenda  est  Japonia 


// 


HALLETT  ABEND,  veteran  Far  East  corre- 
spondent, adds  his  voice  to  those  of  others  who 
warn  of  the  Japanese  warrior  caste's  long-range 
plans  to  win  this  war  piecemeal  if  Japan  can't  win  in 
the  present  round. 

The  Japs,  according  to  Abend,  now  expect  an 
eventual  Allied  victory  over  Hitler,  at  great  cost. 
After  that,  they  hope  that  war  weariness  will  grip  the 
United  States,  which  by  that  time  will  be  the  strong- 
est of  all  the  AUied  nations.  The  Jap  leaders  hope 
that  American  public  opinion  will  then  force  some 


inconclusive  peace  dicker  with  Japan,  to  result  in 
surrender  of  some  of  Japan's  huge  takings  but  in  re- 
tention of  the  portions  that  really  matter  to  Japan. 

After  that,  the  Jap  leaders  expect  to  build  up 
their  empire,  with  its  great  numbers  of  docile  con- 
quered peoples,  into  a  huge  fist  to  strike  at  the  United 
States,  say,  twenty  years  later.  The  Japs,  having  a 
2,000-year  history,  incUne  to  take  the  long  view  of 
things. 

This  prognostication  sounds  reasonable  to  us. 
Therefore,  we  think  that  now  would  be  a  good  time 


for  Americans  to  begin  to  steel  their  hearts  fo 
ish  fight  to  the  absolute  defeat  of  Japan. 

Cato  the  Elder  (234-149  b.  c.)  for  soi 
years  wound  up  every  one  of  his  speeches  in  t| 
man  Senate  with  the  line  "Delenda  est  Ca 
meaning  "Carthage  must  be  destroyed." 

"Delenda  est  Japonia"  would  be  the  best  I 
we  could  engrave  in  our  hearts  at  this  stage! 
history.  We  should  keep  it  engraved  there  uil 
power  of  Japan  to  wage  aggressive  war  is  uttei| 
finally  destroyed. 


A  Cheer  for  Mr.  B.  Ruml 


AS  THE  tumult  and  the  shouting  over  the  Ruml 
■  plan  merge  into  the  tumult  and  the  shouting 
over  getting  the  nation  adjusted  to  a  partial  pay-as- 
you-go  federal  income-tax  system,  we  desire  to  hft 
a  loud  cheer  for  Beardsley  Ruml. 

It  was  Mr.  Ruml,  banking  authority,  merchan- 
dising executive  and  experienced  economist,  who 
just  about  a  year  ago  saw  the  dynamite  lurking  in 
our  then  method  of  collecting  federal  income  taxes. 
All  federal  income-tax  payers  were  eternally  in  debt 
to  the  government.  Virtually  all  wage  earners,  be- 
cause of  the  necessities  of  war  financing,  were  on 
the  way  to  becoming  income-tax  payers. 


The  dynamite  awaited  at  the  end  of  the  war 
boom,  when  miUions  of  people  would  probably  be 
out  of  jobs,  at  least  for  a  while,  and  would  be  loaded 
down  with  big  bills  for  taxes  on  their  big  wartime 
earnings.  National  disaster  could  result. 

Ruml  proposed  a  shift  to  pay-as-you-go  in  one 
simple  "daylight-saving"  operation.  His  scheme  ran 
into  political  jealousy,  resentment,  dumbness,  Henry 
Morgenthau  and  Robert  L.  (Muley)  Doughton.  It 
had  a  terrific  fight  in  Congress;  but  it  showed  terrific 
staying  power — because  it  was  a  sound  idea. 

Eventually  Congress  passed  and  the  President 
signed  a  variant  of  Ruml's  plan,  whereby  millions  of 


taxpayers  were  shifted  at  once  to  pay-as-you- 
the  rest  were  enabled  to  get  fully  caught  up  by 
15,  1945.  The  plan  adopted  was  a  bit  on  the  c  h 
est  side,  since  its  net  effect  on  numerous  ta\  ' 
was  to  increase  their  rates  for  two  years  withf 
tuaUy  saying  so. 

Practically,  though,  the  compromise  was  al 
good  as  could  be  hoped  for,  in  a  country  win 
lets  demagogues  get  away  with  far  too  mucli 
started  us  on  the  way  to  this  great  improvemc 
hope  the  taxpayers  will  never  forget  what  he 
them,  much  as  various  pohticians  would  love  i,' 
him  completely  forgotten. 
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B.  F.  Goodrich  Dealers  and  Silvertown  Stores  offer  the 

9NLY  SYNTHETIC  TIRE 

SACKED  BY  80,000,000 

MILE  ROAD  TEST 


I 


Three  years  ago  car  owners  started  the  great- 
est road  test  in  history,  driving  thousands  of 
Silvertowns  {made  with  Ameripol).  That's 
why  you  can  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
our  all-synthetic  tire  of  today— the 
1943  Ameripol  Silvertown. 


When  you  buy  a  synthetic 
tire,  look  for  facts  and  evi- 
dence. Here's  some — from  a 
U.  S.  Senate  Investigating 
Committee: 

"The  only  general-piu-pose 
tire  rubber  which  had  been 
brought  into  small  commer- 
cial production  by  1940  was 
Ameripol,  another  B.  F.  Good- 
rich product.  In  the  simimer 
of  1940  Goodrich  placed 
Ameripol  tires  on  the  market 
.  .  .  and  recent  reports  on  the 
performance  of  those  tires 
seemed  to  indicate  that  Amer- 
ipol was  equal  .or  possibly 
superior  in  ducability  and 
service  to  the  crude  rubber 
product." 

Thousands  of  Ameripol  Sil- 
vertowns were  driven  under 


every  condition  of  road — the 
way  drivers  drive  them — not  by 
factory  experts.  Results  show 
these  tires  were  "at  least  as 
good  as  those  made  with  nat- 
ural rubber." 

In  these  Silvertowns,  more 
than  half  the  natural  rubber 
was  replaced  by  synthetic.  In 
the  new  Silvertowns,  offered 
today,  more  than  99  per  cent 
of  the  natural  rubber  is  re- 
placed by  synthetic.  And  these 
new  Silvertowns  are  imder- 
going  a  severe  test,  too — the 
test  of  battle  on  a  dozen  fronts 
all  over  the  world. 

If  you  buy  on  proof  of  per- 
formance, you'll  surely  choose 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Ameri- 
pol Silvertown . . .  the  all-syn- 
thetic tire  for  1943! 
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Only  B  and  C  book  holders  who  qualify 

for  tires  for  essential  driving  can  get  these 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Ameripol  Silvertowns 

There  still  is  a  critical  rubber  shortage.  Most  synthetic  rub- 
ber is  needed  for  war.  Every  American  must  continue  to 

.iicoaserve  rubber.  Follow  the  five  basic  rules  of  tire  conserva- 

jjtion  from  the  office  of  the  Rubber  Director: 

1.  Drive  only  when  absolutely  necessary 

2.  Keep  under  35  miles  an  hour 

3.  Keep  your  tires  properly  inflated 

4.  Have  them  inspected  regularly 

5.  Share  your  car  with  others 


Awards  to 
7  plants 


Some  of  the  hundreds  of  companies  that  made  the  greatest  tire  test  in  history 


standard  Brands  bought  a  number  of  jk 
Silvertowns  made  with  synthetic  rub- 
ber back  in  1940.  Some  of  these  tires 
went  more  than  30,000  miles!  That's 
real  tire-mileage  for  any  kind  of  tire. 
It  proves  synthetic  can  take  it  at  least 
as  well  as  natural  rubber  tires. 
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Western  Union  put  two  Ameripol  Sil- 
vertowns on  a  maintenance  truck.  Says 
the  section  lineman  who  drove  them, 
"They  should  give  us  30,000  miles." 


American  Airlines  also  bought  made-  ^ 
with-synthetic  Silvertowns  months  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor.  The  tires  on  this 
airfield  maintenance  truck  went  29,519 
miles.  It  was  the  toughest  kind  of  stop- 
and-go  driving,  too — on  all  kinds  of 
roads  in  every  kind  of  weather. 
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Tune  in  to  "THE  MEANING  OF  THE  NEWS" 

by  Joseph  C.  Harsch,  on  CBS 

He  gives  inside  Interpretations  because  he  has  lived 
where  news  is  made.  (See  local  oaperfor  time,  station.) 
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OF  THE  MONTH 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Presents 

BEST  FOOT  FORWARD 

starring  LUCILLE    BALL  with 

WILLIAM  QAXTON  •  VIRGINIA  WEIDLER 

Tonnnny  Dix,  Nancy  Walker,  June  Ally- 
son,  Kenny  Bowers,  Gloria  DeHaven, 
Jack  Jordan 

HARRY  JABAIiS  music  makers 

Scraen     Pl«y    by     Irving     Brecher    and    Fred 
Finklehoffe 

Book  by John  Cecil  Holm 

Muaic  and  Lyrics  by  Hugh  Martin  and  Ralph 
Blane 

And  Produced  on  th«  Staga  by  George  Abbott 

DIRECTED  BY: Edward  Buzzell 

PRODUCED  BY: Arthur  Freed 


CAPSULE  REVIEW:  We  were  a  gray- 
haired  old  codger  when  we  walked  into  the 
projection  room  to  get  a  preview  of  M-G-M's 
"Best  Foot  Forward"  and  we  came  out  with 
a  leap  and  asked  for  a  malted  milk  and  a 
tennis  racquet.  The  picture  makes  you  young. 
We  saw  the  stage  show  and  kind  of  liked  it, 
but  the  movies  have  added  Latakia  or  some- 
thing and  the  result  is  pep,  zip  and  all  those 
happy  three-letter  words  that  a  musical  de- 
mands and  doesn't  often  get. 

Lucille  Ball,  who  has  plenty  of  Lucille  on 
the  Ball,  comes  into  her  full-fledged  own  and 
there  is  a  thing  called  Nancy  Walker  that  we 
wrote  home  about.  They  haven't  answered 
yet  but  they  will  when  they  see  the  picture. 
William  Gaxton  comes  out  of  Broadway  into 
a  high-pressure  role  that  is  a  delight  and 
Virginia  Weidler,  of  "Youngest  Profession" 
continues  along  her  natural  way.  Also  a  big 
bend  to  Tommy  Dix,  June  AUyson,  Kenny 
Bowers,  Gloria  DeHaven  and  Jack  Jordan. 

We'll  save  r-  special  arrangement  of  cheers 
for  Harry  James  and  his  Music  Makers  who 
not  only  fill  the  aisles  but  the  streets  outside 
the  theatres  with  what  our  Ally  calls  a 
queue.  This  story  of  the  movie  star  who 
crashes  a  school  prom  has  been  sympatheti- 
cally directed  by  Eddie  Buzzell  who  seems  to 
understand  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  another 
production  from  the  Arthur  Freed  unit  and 
we're  growing  fonder  of  them  all  the  time. 

Songs  you'll  like:  You're  Lucky,  Alive  And 
Kicking,  Buckle  Down  Winsocki,  The  Three 
B'3,  Wish  I  May,  I  Know  You  By  Heart,  Three 
Men  On  A  Date,  What  Do  You  Think  I  Am, 
Everytime. 

TECHNICOLOR:  It  brings  out  the  youth 
in  the  picture. 

NEWS  NOTE:  As  we  hurry  to  press  we 
read  that  "Best  Foot  Forward"  has  opened 
at  the  de  luxe  Astor  Theatre,  New  York,  the 
home  of  the  outstanding  films  of  the  season. 
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THE  domestic  situation  seems  to  be 
less  than  reassuring.  Our  mail  indi- 
cates that  there  are  people  in  this 
country  unpatriotic  enough  to  ques- 
tion Mr.  Roosevelt's  ability  to  run  a 
global  war  with  his  right  hand  and  the 
United  States  with  his  left.  This  will 
doubtless  be  denounced  as  Axis  propa- 
ganda— like  zoot  suits  and  race  riots. 
Our  readers  are  beginning  to  lament 
our  government's  tendency  to  ascribe 
all  the  results  of  our  own  blunders  and 
fact-evading  to  dastardly  machinations 
of  Hitler  and  Tojo.  And  we  have  yet 
to  be  shown  disproof  of  our  ancient 
contention  that  the  customer  is  always 
right.  We,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that 
enemy  agents  are  responsible,  for  ex- 
ample, for  a  bit  of  abashing  news 
we've  just  received  from  Mr.  Ben  T. 
Larson  of  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Larson  says  that  some  time  ago 
one  of  the  official  gentlemen  who  are 
managing  our  national  food  prob- 
lems in  Washington  wrote  a  letter  to 
American  poultry  raisers  asking  them 
what  they  thought  of  the  capon  as  an 
egg  producer.  The  writer  of  that  let- 
ter got  at  least  one  reply.  It  was  from 
a  farmer  named  Hogelund.  Mr.  Hoge- 
lund  replied:  "My  capons  ain't  doing 
so  good  this  season  but  anyway  better 
than  my  milch  bulls." 


NASTY  subversive  cracks  like  that 
are  due  partly  to  the  heat,  of  course. 
Almost  all  of  us  are  becoming  some- 
what tart.  Ernest  Haycox,  the  author, 
informs  us  that  he  was  talking  to  Mr. 
Robert  Simmons,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Nebraska  Supreme  Court.  And  Justice 
Simmons  had  been  talking  to  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  It's  somewhat  com- 
plicated. The  Nebraska  Supreme 
Court  had  just  reversed  a  lesser  state 
court  basing  its  action  on  a  prior  de- 
cision by  the  big  court  in  Washington. 
The  case  was  then  referred  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  whicl\ 
proceeded  to  reverse  its  own  prior  rul- 
ing and,  therefore,  the  Nebraska  Su- 
preme Court.  Quite  a  mess,  we'd  say. 
Justice  Simmons  mentioned  the  mat- 
ter to  Justice  Douglas.  "Oh,  yes,"  said 
Justice  Douglas.  "I  remember.  Your 
court's   original    mistake    was   in    at- 


tempting to  follow  the  reasoning  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court." 
And  Mr.  Justice  Simmons  replied 
somewhat  acidly:  "That's  true,  sir.  And 
it's  a  mistake  which  we  shall  not  be 
likely  to  repeat." 


BUT  there  are  other  important  mat- 
ters to  consider,  too.  Mr.  Bill  Mason 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  came  face  to  face 
with  a  facer  while  in  Houston,  Texas, 
recently.  A  friend  of  his,  an  adver- 
tising solicitor,  had  just  made  reserva- 
tion in  a  Pullman  sleeper  for  Memphis. 
Having  a  few  minutes  to  squander,  he 
called  on  a  young  lady  who  announced 
that  she,  too,  was  going  to  Memphis. 
He  told  her  that  he'd  like  to  buy  her 
dinner  on  the  train,  asked  her  what  car 
she'd  be  in.  "I'll  be  in  car  57,"  said 
she.  "So  am  I,"  said  he.  "What  space 
have  you?"  asked  he.  "Lower  nine," 
she  replied.  "So  have  I,"  said  Mr. 
Mason's  friend.  To  remedy  this  some- 
what intimate  situation,  the  two  hold- 
ers of  lower  nine  did  everything  short 
of  laying  their  problem  in  the  lap  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  who,  as  we've  already 
intimated,  has  other  things  to  do.  They 
tossed  a  coin  for  the  berth.  She  won. 
When  she  got  aboard,  she  found  lower 
nine  occupied  by  two  soldiers.  No, 
she  didn't  go. 

AND  the  secretary  of  one  of  our 
much  publicized  senators  reports  a 
conversation  between  two  congress- 
men who,  as  anyone  who  reads  may 
learn,  have  the  interests  of  the  little 
businessman  at  heart.  Said  one:  "I 
guess  I'll  not  submit  my  speech  on 
The  Lost  Romance  of  the  Covered 
Bridge  for  printing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  It's  time  we  cut  down 
expenses."  The  other  said:  "Non- 
sense. Make  it  longer.  Make  more 
speeches  for  printing  in  the  Record. 
I'm  having  my  secretary  dig  up  a  lot 
of  material  on  the  history  of  windmills 
and  I'm  submitting  it  for  publication. 
The  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  overwhelm 
the  Government  Printing  Office  with 
stuff.  And  then  pile  it  on  until  the 
big  private  printers  can't  take  any 
more.  In  that  way  a  lot  of  business 
will  go  down  to  the  little  printing 
plants."  ...  W.  D. 
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SHORT  STORIES 
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ROBERT  GRIFFITH  

A  Left  Hand  Like  Charley  While.   Th 

wanted   a   good    fight,   and   Ihal's  whs 

DOROTHY  BLACK 

It's  the  Americans.  Auni  Louie  triad 
the  world  out,  but  she  hadn't  iigured 
and  love. 

ERNEST  HAYCOX 
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WAR      BONDS      ARE      YOUR      PERSONAL      INVESTMENT      IN     VICTORY 
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A  Plymouth  takes  you  More  Miles 
for  your  Gasoline  Coupon 


emem 


Plymouth  builds  great  units' 


lHE  War  has  brought  into  sharp  focus  the 
ings  you  need  most  in  an  automobile  and 
lortunately  for  Plymouth  owners,  unusual  econ- 
omy, long  life  and  ease  of  maintenance  were 
llways  part  of  what  was  meant  by  "Plymouth 

Guilds  Great  Cars." 

Millions  of  those  Plymouths  were  bought  be- 
ore  America  had  a  war  production  industry, 
^hen,  the  thrill  of  buying  a  shiny  new  automo- 
ile  was  one  of  the  symbols  of  living.  People 
rent  on  trips,  dates,  family  picnics  or  just  for 

ride— lightly  and  freeheartedly. 

or  years,  "Plymouth  Builds  Great  Cars"  has 
neant  a  world  of  good  things  to  the  millions 
>f  people  owning  these  great  automobiles. 
)utstanding   always,   were   fuel  economy,  tire 


economy,  upkeep   economy  in  Plymouth  cars. 

Also,  Plymouth  owners  enjoy  nationwide 
service  and  parts  availability  through  able 
Plymouth  dealers  everywhere.  As  time  goes  on, 
more  and  more  owners  of  other  make  cars, 
too,  are  going  to  Plymouth  dealers  for  their 
wartime  service. 

"Plymouth  Builds  Great  Cars"  used  to  de- 
scribe the  day  to  day  production  in  Plymouth 
plants  that  would  total  upwards  of  600,000  cars 
a  year.  Now  it  is  the  background  of  quality  in 
huge  volume  of  war  production:  high  precision 
work  on  tank,  airplane  and  cannon  assemblies; 
welding,  grinding,  machining  armor  plate; 
fabricating  myriads  of  items  from  magnesium, 
aluminum,  bronze  and  cannon  steels;  putting 


together  with  the    brilliant   technique    of  sea- 
soned "Know  How." 

Yet  "Plymouth  Builds  Great  Cars"  stands  for 
qualities  of  high  usefulness  to  have  and  hold  in 
an  automobile — to  know  you  will  get  in  a  bril- 
liant new  car  ...  as  our  boys  come  home  again. 

PLYMOUTH  DIVISION-CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 
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war  production. 

For  years  only  hog  bristle  made 
fine  tooth  brushes.  Then  Science 

made  xmAt^^PROLON 


PROLOH  •ROUMDEMD 


OROIMARY  BRISTLE 


Actual  Photo-Micrographs 


ir  and  away  the  best  of  the  new 
nthetic  tooth  brush  bristles,  being 
arketed  under  various  trade  names, 
e  those  made  by  du  Pont. 

Prolon"  is  our  trade  name  for  the  very 
lest  grade  of  this  du  Pont  synthetic 
ristle. 

PROLON  — no  finer  bristle  made 

o,  when  you  read  or  hear  competitive 
)0th  brush  claims,  ask  yourself  this: 
^uw  can  the  same  du  Pont  bristle,  in 
nother  brush  under  another  name,  last 
mger  or  clean  better  than  under  the 
ame  "Prolan^  in  a  Pro-phy-lac-tic 
'ooth  Brush?  You  know  the  answer 
.  .  it  can't! 

Only  PROLON  has  "round  ends" 

ro-phy-lac-tic's  hig  plus  is  that  Prolon 
i  the  only  synthetic  bristle  that  is 
3unded  at  the  ends. 

t's   a  fact!    Under  a  special  patented 


process,  exclusive  with  Pro-phy-lac-tic, 
we  smooth  and  round  the  end  of  each 
and  every  Prolon  bristle  in  the  Bonded 
Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush.  See  for 
yourself  how  much  gentler  these  round 
ends  are  on  tender  gums ! 

And  with  PROLON  these  other  "extras" 

In  addition  to  Prolon,  the  Bonded 
Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush  gives  you 
these  three  important  "extras" :  1.  The 
famous  Pro-phy-lac-tic  end  tuft,  for 
ease  in  reaching  hard-to-get-at  back 
teeth.  2.  Scientific  grouping  of  bristles 
to  insure  thorough  cleansing  of  brush 
after  using.  3.  A  written  guarantee  for 
six  full  months  of  use. 

Next  time,  get  the  most  for  your  money 
.  .  .  get  the  Bonded  Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth  Brush. 


PROPHYLACTIC  BRUSH  CO.,  Florence,  Mass. 


P.S.  We  al&o  mnk£^ 
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'^)ropli^Eac-tic  -f  NYLON 

Lowest  priced  Nationally  Advertised 
Tooth  Brush  in  the  Country 


KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  WORLD 

By  Freling  Foster 


Girl  telephone  operators  in  several 
Navy  yards  and  naval  stations  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  now  say  "Aye,  Aye, 
Sir"  instead  of  "Thank  you"  when 
servicing  calls  for  both  men  and 
women.— By  Stuart  T.  Hanger,  Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 

A  new  moisture  repellent  for  cloth, 
paper  and  many  other  materials,  ap- 
phed  by  exposing  them  to  its  vapor, 
forms  such  a  thin  film  that  it  cannot 
be  seen  under  a  high-powered  micro- 
scope. One  present  use  is  the  protec- 
tion of  insulators  in  the  Army's  radio 
equipment,  on  which  it  is  nine  times 
as  effective  as  wax. — By  Floyd  W. 
McKee,  Salem,  Ohio. 

The  parish  church  at  Cransley, 
Northamptonshire,  England,  has  a 
stained-glass  window  containing 
a  portrait  of  Winston  Churchill, 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
church  window  that  shows  a  man 
smoking  a  cigar. 

While  about  300,000  physically 
handicapped  persons  are  working  in 
the  United  States  today,  some  3,000,- 
000  others  are  still  unemployed,  al- 
though their  disabilities  would  not 
prevent  them  from  holding  any  of  a 
number  of  jobs. 

In  England,  a  man  is  a  traitor  and 
subject  to  the  penalty  for  treason 
when  he  adopts  enemy  nationality  in 
time  of  war,  even  though  he  does  not 
perform  any  combatant  duty  against 
his  native  country. — By  Catherine  T. 
Boyd,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Of  the  some  6,500,000  prisoners  of 
war  now  interned  in  40-odd  countries, 
about  5,000,000  are  held  by  the  Axis 
powers  and  only  1,500,000  by  the  Al- 
lied Nations,  approximately  65  per 
cent  of  the  latter  number  being  Ger- 
mans captured  in  Russia. 

Bolivia  is  the  only  South  American 
country  that  has  so  far  declared  war 
on  Japan  as  well  as  Germany  and 
Italy.  .  .  .  An  earthquake  strong 
enough  to  be  felt  by  a  person  standing 
over  it  occurs  somewhere  in  the  world 
every  26  minutes. 


Compared  with  that  of  grown  pec 
pie,  the  daily  protein  requirement  i' 
youngsters  is  1.5  times  as  much,  pe 
pound  of  body  weight,  from  17  to  2 
years  of  age,  2  times  as  much  from  1 
to  17  years,  2.5  times  from  5  to  I 
years,  3  times  from  3  to  5  years  an^ 
3.5  times  from  1  to  3  years.  Thus 
60-pound  boy  of  7  years  requires  a 
much  protein  food  as  a  150-poun 
man. 

Medical  records  contain  sever; 
cases  of  persons  dying  from  anaph\ 
lactic  shock  caused  by  the  sting  of 
bee.  From  a  previous  sting,  they  ha 
developed  such  an  excessive  suscept 
bility  to  the  poisonous  secretion  the 
they  could  not  survive  a  second  injet 
tion  of  it. 

About  thirty  1 .000,000-voIt  X-ra 
machines  have  been  made  and  ir 
stalled  in  war-production  plants  sine 
1941,  when  the  first  one  made  radit 
graphs  through  five  inches  of  steel  i 
two  minutes,  or  105  times  as  fast  i 
the  400,000-volt  outfit,  the  largest  the 
in  use. 

Blood  tests  of  cattle  to  determir 
paternity  are  sometimes  made  whe 
parentage  is  doubtful  and  a  wron 
strain  would  depreciate  the  breedin 
value  of  the  calf.  These  tests  difft 
from  those  made  on  human  beings  i 
that  they  are  decided  by  comparin 
the  pattern  of  the  antigens  of  the  su' 
pected  father  with  that  of  the  of 
spring. 

In  criminal  cases,  a  confession  ol 
tained  from  a  person  previous  to  hi 
arraignment  before  a  magistrate  [ 
not  admissible  evidence,  according  t| 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  (| 
the  United  States. 

More  than  2,000  teams  play  softba 
at  the  United  States  Naval  Trainir 
Station  at  Great  Lakes,  Illinois. 


Five  dollars  will  be  paid  for  each  intereslii 
or  unusual  fact  accepted  for  this  colum 
Contributions  must  be  accompanied  by  »at 
factory  proof.  Address  Keep  Up  with  tl 
World,  Collier's,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  Yoi 
(17),  N,  Y.  This  column  is  copyrighted 
Collier's,  The  National  Weekly.  None  of  t 
items  may  be  reproduced  without  express  p< 
mission    of   the    publisher 
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Evening  is  about  his  only 
chance  to  telephone  home. 
He  can  get  through  easier  if 
the  wires  aren't  crowded  — 
and  his  calls  mean  so  much 
to  him  and  the  home  folks. 
So  please  don't  call  Long 
Distance  between  7  p.m.  and 
10  P.M.  unless  your  calls  are 
really  necessary. 
Many  thanks. 
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Today,  America's  fighting  forces  are  equipped  with  miraculous  eyes  that  see  in 
the  dark  of  night  .  .  .  through  clouds,  fog  or  storm.  Eyes  that  warn  of  the 
approach  of  enemy  planes  and  warships  .  .  .  that  help  direct  the  fire  of  American 
gims  upon  imseen  objectives  with  incredible  accuracy.  Those  "eyes''  are  known 
as  Radar  .  .  .  America's  amazing  weapon  for  "detecting  and  ranging."  Radar  .  .  . 
built  by  Admiral . . .  has  proven  repeatedly  to  be  one  of  our  most  potent  weapons 
of  war.  Any  wonder  Admiral  is  proud  to  be  building  Radar  for  oiu:  armed  forces? 
Continental  Radio  A  TeUvition  Corporation,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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Tune  In  CBS,  2:30  P.M.   EWT,  Sundays  for  Admiral  "World  News  Today.' 
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Workmen  from  an  Eighth  Air  Force  mobile  repair  unit  race  to 
the  spot  where  "Stella"  crash-landed  and  patch  her  up  pronto 


THE  problem  revolved  around  the 
fact  that  a  cracked-up  airplane  can't 
fly.  When  a  plane  comes  down  on 
its  nose,  it  has  to  be  repaired,  if  repair  is 
possible;  but  usually  the  ship  has  to  be 
hauled  back  to  air  depots,  and  sometimes 
these  depots  are  a  long,  long  way  from 
where  the  plane  falls.  The  hauling  conse- 
quently takes  time,  and  time  is  almost  as 
important  as  saving  the  plane  itself. 

The  best  brains  of  the  Eighth«\ir  Force 
thought  and  thought,  and  the  result  of 
their  seething  intellectual  activity  was  one 
of  the  most  efficient  innovations  of  the 
war. 

They  built  repair  trucks — mobile  de- 
pots— which  go  to  the  wrecked  planes, 
rather  than  forcing  the  wrecked  planes  to 
come  to  the  depots.  As  a  result  of  this 
enterprise,  a  good  number  of  shattered 
planes  have  been  pasted  together  again 
and  sent  back  to  kick  the  Germans  around 
some  more. 

Suppose  a  Lockheed  bomber,  coming 
back  from  a  jaunt  over  the  French  coast 
with  one  engine  shot  out  and  its  fuselage 
full  of  flak  holes,  starts  losing  altitude  as 
it  gets  to  England's  shore.  It  sinks  lower 
and  lower,  and  finally  the  pilot  decides  to 
set  it  down  in  the  nearest  cow  pasture.  He 
tries  to  settle  gently,  but  he  hits  a  bump, 
leaps  around  a  little  and  comes  down  in 
a  heap.  One  engine  is  a  complete  mess, 
the  other  engine  is  banged  up  pretty  badly, 
and  the  undercarriage  is  bent  all  out  of 
shape. 

One  of  the  crew  gets  to  a  near-by  farm- 
house and  telephones  a  central  control 
board.  An  inspector  comes  boiling  out 
from  the  nearest  air  base,  looks  over  the 
bones  of  the  gallant  ship  and  decides  it 
can  be  glued  together  again  so  it  will  be 
as  good  as  new. 

He  turns  in  a  report,  and  .in  a  short 
time  a  caravan  of  vehicles  comes  roaring 
across  the  countryside.  Leading  off  is  a 
huge  truck-trailer.  It's  a  machine  shop, 
equipped  with  an  electric  saw  that  will 
cut  almost  anything,  a  heavy-duty  electric 
grinder,  an  electric  generating  plant  and 
an  air-compressor  unit.  Next  is  another 
trailer  carrying  a  kitchen  and  bunks.  Two 
jeeps  bounce  along  behind,  to  carry  ma- 
teriel and  stand  by  to  run  errands.  Then 
there's  a  reconnaissance  car,  to  haul  the 
men,  and  finally,  a  420-gallon  water  tank 
on  a  truck.  Scattered  through  the  cara- 
van are  thirteen  American  soldiers  and 
six  men  who  know  Lockheeds  from  nose 
to  tail. 

In  a  matter  of  days,  one  new  engine  is 
installed,  the  other  is  repaired,  the  landing 
gear  has  been  rebuilt,  a  temporary  run- 
way has  been  leveled  off  across  the  cow 


pasture,  and   the  bomber  sails  back  to 
home  base. 

Ideas  like  that  can — and  will — ^win  a 
war. 

THE  aerial  blitzkrieg  is  new,  but  aerial 
warfare  is  not.  In  1870,  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  the  French  air  force 
licked  that  of  Germany,  although  later 
Bismarck's  strategy  outdid  that  of  Na- 
poleon III. 

Germany  was  winning  that  war.  Tele- 
graph wires  from  Paris  were  cut.  Not  even 
a  messenger  on  foot  could  get  through  to 
summon  help  for  the  besieged  capital. 
Then  someone  thought  of  trying  a  bal- 
loon. The  queer  contraptions  of  1870 
were  new,  but  the  French  thought  they 
might  help  raise  the  siege.  Made  of  calico, 
stretched  and  rendered  airtight  by  a  dress- 
ing of  paint,  the  gasbags  made  a  queer 
contrast  to  conventional  modes  of  travel 
or  communications. 

The  French  air  force  was  headed  by 
Felix  Tournachan,  known  to  his  friends 
simply  as  Nadar.  He  had  left  Tours  at 
six  o'clock  one  morning,  on  a  mission  for 
the  army.  Sky  speeds  of  1870  were  con- 
siderably less  than  those  of  1943,  and  it 
took  him  until  eleven  o'clock  to  reach  the 
outskirts  of  Paris.  Flying  at  10,000  feet, 
he  suddenly  saw  a  speck  in  the  sky  ahead 
of  him.  The  speck  grew  larger.  It  was 
another  balloon,  from  whose  ropes  flew 
the  French  tricolor. 

Saluting  his  contemporary,  Nadar  dis- 
played his  own  colors.  The  balloons  were 
carried  close  to  each  other  by  the  same 
air  current  until  finally  they  were  only  a 
few  yards  apart.  Then  Nadar  had  a  rude 
shock.  The  fellow  in  the  other  craft  sud- 
denly whipped  out  the  Prussian  war  ban- 
ner, and,  while  Nadar  gasped,  the  other 
balloonist  drew  a  pistol  and  took  a  pot 
shot  at  the  Frenchman. 

Nadar  wasn't  too  surprised  to  forget 
that  war  is  war.  His  own  heavy  pistol  went 
into  action.  Round  after  round,  these  first 
aerial  duelists  fought  it  out,  and,  while  fir 
ing  at  each  other,  the  balloons  drifted  over 
Paris.  The  bags  began  to  descend  until  they 
were  within  sight  of  the  people.  Not  much 
could  be  seen  of  the  balloonists,  but  the 
historian  who  recorded  his  memoirs  of  the 
battle  could  see  the  two  rival  flags. 

Suddenly,  one  of  Nadar's  bullets  took 
the  German's  cap  off.  Just  as  suddenly, 
the  Prussian's  bullets  sliced  through  one 
of  the  rigging  ropes  of  the  French  balloon 
Then,  with  a  round  of  carefully  aimec 
shots,  Nadar  punctured  the  enemy  balloor 
which  slowly,  then  swiftly,  descended 
The  battle  of  the  air  was  over.  Franuj 
had  won. 
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PLANT,  TONAWANDA,   N.  Y. 


AVIATION    ENGINE    PLANT 
NO.  1,  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 


AVIATION   ENGINE  PLANT 
NO.   2,   BUFFALO,   N.   Y. 


rHREE    AWARDS    TO    THREE    PLANTS    IN    ONE    DAY 


ACHIEVEMENT 


""""    1am      U  I  ^  U  Recently,  three  of  the  coveted  Army-Navy  "E" 

» .  •  lOr  niijn        _  ^  j.  »u    ^ .  . ru    i . 

g-^^^_  flags  were  awarded  to  three  distinct  Chevrolet 

H  ^  II  I  M«  «  M  MM  M  A  I  M  J  J  plants    in   the    Buffalo   area    engaged    in   the 

'^^"  l^" '■"^'^   ■  manufacture    of    Pratt    &    Whitney  aircraft 

^  engines.   Three   awards   to  three  plants  (all 

operated  by  the  same  manufacturer)  in  a  single  day  —  a  most  unusual  if  not  unique 
event  in  this  war.  All  of  these  awards  were  made  "for  high  achievement  in  the 
production  of  war  materials"  .  .  .  "for  leadership  on  the  production  front"  .  .  .  and 
"  of  them  will  provide  an  inspiration  and  a  challenge  to  the  entire  Chevrolet 
organization  to   continue  to  turn   out  ever-increasing   VOLUME   FOR   VICTORY. 
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GENERAL   MOTORS 


IT'S  a  2-to-l  bet  that  your  home 
electricity  is  born  in  a  man- 
made  hurricane  five  times  as 
ferocious  as  any  Nature  ever 
cooked  up.  Engineers  call  it  a 
steam  turbine-generator. 

A  steam  turbine  is  a  kind  of 
cross  between  a  mammoth  wind- 
mill and  a  giant's  spinning  top. 
It  takes  steam  hot  enough  to 
heat  the  pipes  a  dull  red,  and 
squeezes  the  energy  out  of  it  un- 
til, 1  30  of  a  second  later,  all 
that's  left  is  water  too  cool  to 
bathe  the  baby  in.  The  turbine 
turns  a  generator  which  passes 
this  energy  on  to  you  as  electric- 
ity— so  you  can  use  it  to  cook  an 


egg,  or  freeze  ice  cubes,  or  make 
bombs  to  blast  the  Axis. 

This  machine  isn't  the  sort  of 
job  that  a  manual  training  class 
would  turn  out!  Just  one  part, 
small  enough  to  hold  in  your 
hand,  may  handle  more  power 
than  a  dozen  trucks.  And  the 
steam  takes  the  turbine  rotor  for 
such  a  dizzy  ride  that  if  it  were' 
turned  loose  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  it  would  roll  to  San 
Francisco  in  four  hours! 

Today's  turbine-generators  turn 
out,  from  one  ton  of  coal,  more 
electricity  than  three  tons  used 
to  give.  That  saved  America  mil- 
lions of  tons  last  year,  plus  pre- 
cious man-hours  in  mining  and 


transportation — all  because  G-E 
engineers,  along  with  boiler  and 
power-plant  designers  and  engi- 
neers of  electric  service  com- 
panies, have  been  improving  tur- 
bines for  40  years. 

More  important  yet,  they  have 
given  us  a  wonderfully  efficient 
machine  to  drive  our  ships  of 
war — drive  them  faster  and  farther 
than  those  of  our  enemies. 

War  cannot  destroy  the  ingenu- 
ity and  experience  that  created 
the  modern  turbine — in  fact,  it 
stimulates  them.  And  they  will 
help  to  create  for  us  better  and 
richer  lives  in  the  peaceful  years 
to  come.  General  Electric  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.    Y. 
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Tune  in  "The  World  Today,"  Monday  through  Saturday,  6:4 f  P.  M.,  CBS;  also  "The  Hour  of  Charm,"  Sunday,  NBC.     BUY  WAR  BONDS 
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AN  THE  DECK  GUNS 
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BARRETT  CALLAQHER 


The  Navy  gun  crew  loads  a  S-inch  bow  gun.  It  isn't  nearly  so  serene  when  a  sub  is  sighted.  "In  a  quiet  land  of  way,"  says  the  author,  "we  do  a  good  job" 


gunners  on  merchant 
ks  "don't  necessarily  fight 
^ssive  war,"  as  anyone  can 
Ifrom  this  account  of  their 
Ivities,  written  at  sea  by  an 
per  in  charge  of  a  deck  gun 


\HE  wind  yowled  like  a  tortured 
tomcat,  and  the  new  Liberty  Ship's 
stays  were  thick  with  ice.   Tons  of 
ling  water  smashed  across  her  decks, 
jiC  groaned  under  a  30-degree  roll.  The 
atic,  but  for  curling  streaks  of  phos- 
|escence,  was  indistinguishable  from 
pight,  and  the  lookouts,  straining  their 
into  the  blackness,  shuddered  into 
sheepskins    as    the    wind    chewed 
ugh  felt  face  masks, 
len  depth  charges  rapped  against  the 
s  skin,  and  the  night  was  set  afire  by 
s.  "Snowflakes,"  the  British  call  those 
s,  but  "snowflake"  is  a  pale  approxi- 
on  of  the  hovering  hell-fire  that  il- 
aes  square  miles  of  sea,  indicating  one 
I — a  submarine  attack, 
le  forward  lookout  skated  across  the 
'eck,  and  punched  clumsily  with  mit- 
d  hands  at  the  alarm  buzzer.   Before 
ompleted  his  first  series  of  rings,  a 
ipede  of  men,  clutching  life  jackets 
helmets,  poured  out  of  the  ship's  pas- 
ways,  heading  for  the  guns. 


The  rattling  thud  of  ash  cans,  sown 
in  geometric  pattern  by  the  escort,  in- 
creased, and  the  sky,  so  recently  velvet- 
black,  was  red  and  pink  and  white 
against  the  silhouettes  of  the  convoyed 
ships.  But  suddenly,  from  astern,  there 
was  a  different  explosion,  louder  and 
sharper  than  the  depth  charges;  a  differ- 
ent glare,  brighter  and  taller  and  more 
vital  than  a  flare.  I  have  not  yet  read  one 
good  description  of  what  it  is  like  when 
a  tanker  takes  a  torpedo  in  her  guts.  She 
just  goes  sky-high  in  a  sheet  of  flame,  and 
that  is  what  she  did  then. 

An  especially  nasty  roll  shook  the  after- 
gun  platform  as  a  puppy  shakes  a  shoe. 
The  five-inch  gun's  captain  lost  his  bal- 
ance and  skidded  on  his  face  into  the 
waterways,  his  gun  plug  clanging  dis-, 
mally  shut.  He  crawled  to  his  feet,  wiped 
the  blood  out  of  his  eyes  and  jerked  the 
plug  open  again. 

All  night  long,  the  crews  stood  by  their 
guns,  listening  to  the  pound  of  the  ash 
cans,  lurching  on  the  icy  decks,  bracing 
against  the  stinging  wind.  Sleet  slashed 
faces  and  stung  eyes.  From  time  to  time, 
the  flares  lit  the  sea  with  witches  fire,  and 
once  again  there  was  a  louder,  crashing 
explosion  and  a  higher,  brighter  flame. 

We  had  a  solid  week  of  that  not  so  long 
ago.  It  was  a  week  in  which  we  never  got 
our  shoes  off,  never  got  an  hour's  un- 
broken sleep,  never  got  a  meal  or  a  wash- 
up  that  wasn't  broken  off  sharp  by  an 


alarm.  The  merchant  sailors  could  sleep, 
because  our  alarm  buzzer  wasn't  hooked 
to  their  quarters.  But  we — the  U.  S.  Navy's 
Armed  Guard — took  a  beautiful  beating. 
Speaking  only  for  myself,  as  officer  in 
charge,  my  nerves  were  frayed  to  a  point 
where  the  banging  of  a  door  or  the  striking 
of  the  ship's  bell  would  send  me  plunging 
blindly  for  the  gun  deck. 

Raw  Deal  in  Mid-Ocean 

The  days  weren't  much  better.  On  one 
lovely,  sunny  noon,  when  the  wind  had 
hauled  off  and  the  sea  was  quiet,  I  decided 
to  take  a  shower  no  matter  what  hap- 
pened. After  a  week  of  being  penned  in 
the  same  suit  of  long  woolen  drawers,  you 
begin  to  think  that  nothing  is  quite  so 
important  as  a  shower. 

I  was  soaping  myself  when  the  alarm 
went,  and  there  was  a  mighty  boom  just 
astern  and  to  the  right  of  us.  I  hit  the  deck 
buck  naked,  with  my  life  jacket  slung  over 
my  arm,  in  time  to  see  a  tanker  a  couple  of 
columns  over  go  up  in  a  tremendous  burst 
of  flame  and  smoke.  The  torpedo  evi- 
dently had  barely  skinned  our  stern  and 
had  nailed  a  convoy  mate  flush  on  the 
button.  It  is  very  cold,  even  on  a  sunshiny 
day,  in  the  North  Atlantic  when  one  is 
wearing  only  a  life  jacket .  .  . 

This  particular  trip,  I  beUeve,  was  what 
is  popularly  known  as  a  whing-ding. 
About  nine  submarines  battled  us  dizzy 


for  a  week.  We  then  took  a  deep  breath 
and  passed  through  a  little  sector  which  is 
exceedingly  populous  with  Axis  torpedo 
boats,  although  it  must  have  been  a  holi- 
day, or  something,  for  we  weren't  both- 
ered. 

As  one  of  the  first  handful  of  American 
merchant  ships  to  enter  a  particular  port 
since  the  war  began,  we  finally  hit  the  dock 
— and  caught  a  straight  week  of  air  raids. 
Coming  out,  several  floating  mines  scraped 
past  our  hull,  and  my  boys  just  looked 
bored.  One  night  there  was  a  horrendous, 
ship-shaking  explosion.  One  of  the  crew, 
literally  knocked  out  of  his  bunk,  actually 
yawned  as  he  maimed  a  bridge  machine 
gun.  "Some  escort  prob'ly  blew  up  an- 
other mine,"  he  said,  slapping  a  magazine 
into  place.  We  had  used  up  our  entire 
reservoir  of  apprehension. 

Our  set  is  called,  variously,  "The  Sitting 
Ducks,"  "The  Clay  Pigeons,"  and  "The 
Sea  Scouts."  Our  coat  of  arms  bears  the 
motto:  "Sighted  Sub— Glub,  Glub."  We 
take  a  lot  of  kidding  from  the  Merchant 
Marine,  and  considerable  from  the  regular 
Navy.  But  I  am  here  to  say  we  have  what 
is  known  as  Good  Duty,  and  very  few  of 
us  would  change  it  if  we  could.  And,  in  a 
quiet  kind  of  way,  I  think  we  do  a  job. 

The  Armed  Guard  belongs,  almost  ex- 
clusively, to  us  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  A 
lot  of  us,  freshly  commissioned  from  civil 
Ufe,  don't  have  and  never  will  attain  the 
{Continued  on  page  48j 
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Doc  raised  Lefty's  hand,  and  Big-Ear  was  babbling,  "1  knew  you  didn't  have  no  glass  chin!" 
IS 


^•/  '£>h%%Qft^ 


The  sharp  savagery  of  men 
fight  for  money — in  a  story  wli^ 
reveals  the  sordid  workings  of  « 
imderworldof  small-timepugil  i 


tEFTY  drove  the  car  around  to  (bA 
rage  at  the  rear  of  the  hotel  f 
J  then  took  the  bags  upstairs.  C| 
ing  down   the   hall,   he   could   hearf 
brother  Louie's  voice,   high-pitched 
bitter.  When  he  walked  in,  Louie  sti 
the  middle  of  the  room,  waving  his  I 
chewing  at  Max,  saying,  "Fighting  in ( 
ter  Point,  a  lousy  hundred  bucks, 
farmer  liable  to  break  a  arm  on  me,"! 
made  a  quick  pass  at  his  nose,  a  ringi 
nerism.  The  nose  had  been  rebuilt;  it| 
an  artificial  lump  between  bright 
eyes  in  a  pale  face  that  had  once 
almost  pretty. 

Max  was  sitting  on  the  bed;  he  go  j 
signaled  Lefty  to  put  the  bags  down,! 
walked  toward  Louie,  holding  upl 
hands,  saying,  "Shhhh,  shhhh,  sU\ 
Louie  and  Lefty  were  small,  slender 
but  Max  was  smaller.  "Boy,"  he 
"take  it  easy.  You  can  stop  this  big{a| 
in  a  round — " 

"Big?"  Louie's  voice  cut  in,  shriUl 
savage.   "Big?" 

Max  swallowed,  pulling  at  his  ne 
"Oh,  not  big." 

"Forty   pounds,    I   told    you!" 
screamed,  thrusting  out  his  face, 
both  hands.  "Forty  pounds,  I  said!"  | 

Lefty  said,  "Stop  yelling,  Oolie." 

Louie  spat  out,  "Don't  call  me 
I  ain't  giving  him  a  ounce!   He  goes] 
forty,  the  fight  is  off!" 

Lefty  put  the  bags  on  the  bed.J 
opened  the  smaller  one,  removing 
robe,  his  trunks  and  cup,  the  styptic  i 
der,  the  special  mouthpiece  in  a  jarl 
worried  about  his  brother  but  kepj 
telling  himself:  It's  just  he's  nervoul 
year  in  the  can  don't  wear  off  in  a  ^| 
After  the  fight  he'll  be  better. 

Max  was  trying  to  soothe  Louie,  pil 
his  shoulder,  smiling  up  at  him.  l\ 
smile  showed  bad  teeth  beneath  a  bil 
mustache;  his  bulging  eyes  did  not| 
ticipate.  "I'm  your  manager,  boy,"  i 
"I  know  what  I'm  doing." 

"You  a  manager!"  Louie  cried,  nj<| 
his  hands  as  he  did  in  the  ring.  "Yoj 
all  you  can  do  to  manage  that  mal 
where  you  work!  What  if  this  big  fsl 
breaks  a  arm  on  me,  these  strong  farij 
What  if  I  break  a  hand  on  him?" 

Lefty  spread  his  brother's  robe  aJ 
foot  of  the  bed,  telling  himself:  I'lrJ 
ting  sick  of  it.   But  he  remembered  ll 
shadowboxing  in  a  dim  cell,  shadovl 
ing  for  a  year.  I  hadn't  ought  to  pityj 
he  thought;  but  it  made  him  sick  to 
of  how  his  brother  had  suffered.  Fo| 
hitting  some   guy  over  some  girl; 
hadn't  been  Louie,  they  wouldn't  mal 
trouble.    In  the  year  that  he  had  f 
away,  Louie  could  have  won  the 
weight   title.    No   wonder   he's   neij 
Lefty  thought,  getting  started,  after  a| 

"I  won't  fight,"  Louie  said  sullenljl 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  wirf 
arms  half  raised,  as  if  he  were  waitir 
an  opponent  to  get  up  from  a  knock(| 
He  was  tense;  Louie  never  relaxed; 
move  he  made  showed  that  in  his  mil 
was  always  in  the  ring;  his  brain  wl 
ways  fighting.  "A  lousy  hundred  bi| 
he  said. 

Max  was  tired;  he  rested  his  head  J 
arms  a  while;  then  he  sat  up,  real 
plead  again.   Lefty  tried  to  comforti 

"He's  just  talking.  Max.  Here,"  hi 
to  his  brother,  "lay  down  here  and| 
Oolie." 

"Don't  call  me  Oolie!" 

Lefty  said,  "Just  wearing  yourself  I 
He  was  embarrassed;  for  the  third| 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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I, 

Louie,: 


did  I 
boy. 


cried, 


lis  big 

tOBgfl 


A  Nisei  instructor  (purposely  unidentified)  expounds  the  alphabet  in  class  as  Capt. 
Frank  H.  Roberts,  U.S.N.,  Ret.,  President  Robert  Stearns  of  the  U.  of  Colorado,  Miss 
Florence  Walne,  American  head  of  Jap  instructors,  and  Lieut.  C.  Kenneth  Conover, 
listen.  Students  must  also  become  famihar  with  scale  models  of  warships  of  all  types 


INTERNATIONAL 


guage  experts  said  an 
idental  couldn't  learn 
inese  in  less  than  three 
s.  The  Navy,  in  a  ter- 
ally  hard  course  taught 
^isei,  is  proving  that  it 
be  done  in  one  year, 
e's  the  first  account  of 
seli;  5  W  land  of  war  training 


ONE  of  the  nation's  most  extraor- 
ary  schools — a  military  secret  un- 
a  few  months  ago — the  enemy's 
ge  is  being  swiftly  forged  into  a 
on  against  him.  This  is  the  Japanese 
age  School  conducted  for  the  U.  S. 
by  the  University  of  Colorado  in 
high  Boulder,  tucked  away  close  un- 
JjjJ  he  snow-capped  Continental  Divide. 
,  I  uctors  are  90  per  cent  Nisei — Ameri- 
Vjjj.  j  of  Japanese  blood  who  are  proving 
^r.'i^  I  loyalty  by  doing  a  vital  job  no  one 
"  j^ ,  pan  do.  And  many  young  Americans 
',  jj Ij  ^already  gone  from  the  school  to  the 
'       10,  commissioned  as  Naval  hnguistic 


iip,fj 

lerei  < 
leren 


,e  tiiinl| 


Bn  in  on  a  final  oral  examination 
inducted  by  Miss  Florence  Walne, 
tor.  In  crisp  Japanese  she  bids  a 
|roung  man,  "Discuss  for  twenty  min- 
in  Japanese  the  economic  relations 
ipan  and  the  United  States  for  the 
ifty  years." 
le  young  man  bows,  and  talks  fluently 

renty  minutes  about  something  that 


most  of  us  couldn't  discuss  that  long  in 
EngUsh. 

This  is  the  more  extraordinary  in  that 
he  and  most  of  his  classmates  a  year  be- 
fore didn't  know  a  word  of  the  language, 
reputed  to  be  (although  wrongly.  Miss 
Walne  says)  the  world's  most  difficult, 
impossible  for  an  Occidental  to  learn  in 
less  than  three  years  of  intensive  study. 

Members  of  four  successive  graduating 
classes,  each  with  a  year  or  less  of  in- 
struction, have  already  made  good  in  im- 
portant front-line  work.  Graduates  are 
beginning  to  move  out  in  real  numbers, 
too.  The  latest  class,  Miss  Walne  says, 
comprises  the  largest  single  group  of  Oc- 
cidentals ever  to  receive  degrees  in  ad- 
vanced Oriental-language  study.  And  the 
ever-growing  school  is  now  of  college 
size  in  itself,  with  the  Navy  still  looking 
for  qualified  applicants. 

How?  Well,  for  one  thing,  this  is  scho- 
lastically  the  most  rigorously  selected 
group  of  young  men  ever  to  come  to- 
gether in  a  U.  S.  academic  course.  Many ' 
more  than  half  are  Phi  Beta  Kappas. 
Classes  include  such  diverse  figures  as 
two  naval  lieutenants,  one  a  former  lan- 
guage instructor  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
one  an  old  China  hand;  a  former  mem- 
ber of  our  embassy  staff  in  Tokyo;  a 
former  teacher  of  Oriental  history  who 
saw  Chiang  Kai-shek's  war  against  the 
Communists  in  1927. 

About  one  third  of  the  students  were 
born  in  the  Orient  or  have  hved  there, 
but  most  are  simply  bright  college  boys, 
who  were  going  to  be  lawyers  or  teachers 
or  theatrical  people  or  businessmen,  now 
swept  by  war  into  a  new  and  promising 
career.     They   are   picked   for    stability. 


leadership  and  character,  too,  for  they're 
to  become  officers.  They  need  staying 
power,  for  it's  no  fun  to  labor  twelve 
hours  daily,  six  days  weekly,  for  a  solid 
year  at  a  single  subject,  especially  one  as 
full  of  headaches  as  Japanese.  Literally, 
they  do  no  other  work  save  an  hour  of 
physical  training. 

"All  we  need  now  is  a  cellophane  text- 
book so  we  can  study  in  the  showers," 
cracked  one  student. 

The  school  has  taken  over  the  men's 
dormitory,  the  Faculty  Club,  much  of  the 
Liberal  Arts  Building,  and  the  beautiful 
Memorial  Building.  The  latter  is  divided 
into  cubicles  that  resound  all  day  long 
with  the  crackle  of  Japanese,  where  al- 
mond-eyed, brown-skinned  instructors, 
qualified  both  by  proficiency  and  by 
their  loyal  Americanism,  work  with  five 
or  six  students  each — no  more,  for  thor- 
oughness. 

English  NOT  Spoken  Here 

Come  into  the  lounge  in  the  late  after- 
noon. A  freckled  redhead  and  a  slim  dark 
boy  are  absorbed  in  a  complicated  tick- 
tacktoe  played  with  black  and  white  but- 
tons. Pipe-smoking  Nisei  look  on  through 
thick  spectacles.  All  comment  is  in  Japa- 
nese, which  the  redhead  and  the  dark  lad 
slide  out  in  swift  asides.  The  room  hums 
with  people,  including  scores  of  Nisei  of 
both  sexes.  Their  students  tower  over 
the  stocky  brown  people,  chatting  and 
laughing  and  briefly  relaxing. 

They  need  relaxation,  for  they  attend 
classes  three  or  four  hours  daily,  then 
study  for  nine  or  ten  more,  learning  the 
language  it  was  said  couldn't  be  learned 


save  after  long  years.  They  are  virtually 
on  a  seven-day  week,  for  Saturday-night 
relaxation  means  hours  of  Svmday  study. 
They  constitute  a  serious,  purposeful 
group,  preparing  for  immediate  front- 
Une  duty  as  interpreters,  in  interviewing 
prisoners,  reading  letters,  etc.,  and  per- 
haps for  important  life  careers  later. 

From  the  first  day,  students  speak  Japa- 
nese. They  do  endless  exercises  and  com- 
positions and  translations;  they  listen 
again  and  agaih  to  phonograph  records. 
They  watch  flickering  black-and-white 
Japanese  movies,  devoid  of  kisses,  but 
full  of  death  scenes  and  of  colloquial 
Japanese. 

"The  way  the  actors  sigh  and  groan 
and  carry  on,  the  boys  laugh  and  miss 
some  high  spots,"  said  a  student.  "Plots 
turn  on  a  few  words,  and  if  you  miss 
those,  you're  out  of  luck.  Death  scenes 
last  interminably  and  are  full  of  language. 
These  movies  are  fun — though  for  enter- 
tainment, we'd  prefer  Hedy  Lamarr — but 
the  newsreels  are  not.  It  makes  you  sick, 
and  mad,  too,  to  see  the  ruins  at  Chung- 
king and  hear  the  exultant  announcers." 

The  alleged  impossibility  of  -an  Occi- 
dental learning  to  speak,  read  and  write 
Japanese  adequately,  without  long  years 
of  hard  work,  was  formerly  almost  a 
creed  among  language  teachers.  If  it  had 
proved  to  be  fact,  we  should  have  been 
greatly  handicapped,  almost  like  a  blind 
man  groping  for  an  enemy  who  could 
see. 

For  generations,  millions  of  Japanese 
have  learned  Enghsh  in  their  schools. 
For  years,  it  has  been  Japan's  second  lan- 
guage. No  worth-while  legal,  business, 
(Continued  on  page  6\) 
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THE  SWEAT 
OF  YOUR  BROW 


I 


BY  JOHN  FRAZIER 


ILLUITItXTCD     BT     CAH.     FRANK     NITTIR,     M.D 


"he  temperature  of  the  body  is  reg- 
ilated  by  a  "heat  center"  in  the 
)raiij.  This  acts  ver>'  much  the  way 
thermostat  does  in  the  heating 
ystem  of  a  house.  In  hot  weather 

file  heat  center  sends  out  messages 
ver  the  sympathetic  nervous  sys- 
:em  and  tells  the  sweat  glands  to 
;et  to  work  and  start  pouring  out 
jerspiration  to  cool  the  body  off 

rhis  diagram  shows  a  sweat  gland 
irery  much  magnified.  Minute  arter- 
es  (arterioles)  and  veins  (venules), 
;arrying  blood,  run  around  it. 
IVhen  the  sweat  gland  gets  the  sig- 
lal  from  tlie  heat  center,  it  takes  up 
vater,  salt,  certain  vitamins,  and 
some  wastes  from  the  blood  stream 
and  makes  perspiration  which  it 
pours  out  on  the  surface  of  the  body 


Those  two  to  three  million  sweat  glands  of  yours 
overtime,  this  weather,  to  keep  you  cool.  To  stay! 
your  feet,  you  have  to  replace  what  they  throw  a\ 


DOG  days  arc  here.  The  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  have  a  long,  cool  drink 
and  face  the  situation  squarely.  It's 
hot,  and  we  are  going  to  sweat.  But 
sweating  is  pretty  fascinating  business. 

Our  bodies  are  covered  with  two  to 
three  million  sweat  glands — microscopic, 
coiled  tubes  which  collect  moisture  from 
the  blood.  They  eject  their  fluid,  which 
evaporates  and  cools  the  body. 

Thanks  to  this  near-perfect  air-condi- 
tioning system,  man  can  live  almost  any- 
where. He  survives  in  temperatures  that 
range  from  60  below  zero  to  sun  tempera- 
tures of  150  to  160  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Most  other  species  lack  this  adaptability. 
Fish  exist  through  a  temperature  range 
only  a  third  as  wide. 

The  human  being  is  the  most  adaptable 
of  all  creatures.  In  one  classic  experiment, 
a  man  survived  a  dry-air  temperature  of 
250  degrees  for  fifteen  minutes.  Cooled 
by  his  own  perspiration,  the  man  came 
out  with  no  ill  effects.  A  steak  placed  in 
the  same  chamber  was  cooked  in  thirteen 
minutes. 

When  exposed  to  excessively  high  tem- 
peratures, man  loses  incredible  quantities 
of  moisture.  Laborers  in  the  tropics  lose 
as  much  as  thirty  pounds  of  sweat  a  day — 
20  per  cent  of  their  weight!  During  a  hard 
race,  an  oarsman  gushes  out  as  much  as 
five  pounds  of  perspiration  in  twenty  min- 
utes. Men  doing  moderate  work,  like  of- 
fice workers,  lose  about  eight  pounds  of 
sweat  a  day  in  summertime. 

Thinking,  too,  causes  people  to  per- 
spire. A  group  of  subjects  sit  in  a  room 
which  is  warm  but  not  warm  enough  to 
make  them  perspire.  They  are  then  given 
a  series  of  difficult  problems  in  mental 
arithmetic.  Almost  invariably  they  break 
into  profuse  perspiration. 

Humidity,  of  course,  plays  a  large  role 
in  sweating.  When  the  air  is  laden  with 
moisture,  it  evaporates  sweat  more  slowly. 
The  sweat  glands  answer  this  challenge 
by  secreting  their  juice  at  a  more  rapid 
rate. 

The  temperature  factor  being  equal, 
humidity  has  a  large  influence  on  clothing 
worn  by  human  beings.  The  Arabs,  liv- 
ing in  a  dry  climate,  wear  long,  flowing 
robes.  These  robes  protect  them  from  the 
sun.  They  also  kick  up  a  breeze  of  hot, 
dry  air  which  quickly  evaporates  per- 
spiration. The  Polynesians,  on  the  other 
hand,  live  in  a  humid  region.  The  air 
takes  up  moisture  slowly — so  the  Poly- 
nesians wear  as  few  clothes  as  the  law 
allows. 

Wlien  the  Body's  Thermostat  Fails 

No  one  is  quite  sure  about  the  exact 
mechanism  whereby  our  rate  of  sweating 
is  controlled.  There  is  a  heat-control  cen- 
ter at  the  base  of  the  brain  which  is  the 
master  thermostat  of  the  body.  Injury 
to  this  area  is  apt  to  mean  death.  Body 
temperature  goes  through  crazy  gyrations. 
Doctors  may  attempt  to  control  this  by 
means  of  hot  blankets  or  ice  bags,  but 
unless  the  damage  is  repaired  quickly, 
death  always  results. 

There  are  several  subsidiary  "sweat 
centers"  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  as 
well  as  this  master  control. 

Like  thermostats  in  a  large  office  build- 
ing, they  work  automatically.  They  send 
impulses  out  through  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system — the  one  which  controls 
such  automatic  functions  as  heart  action, 
constriction  of  blood  vessels,  flow  of  di- 
gestive juices.  Each  of  the  two  to  three 
million  sweat  glands  has  its  own  control- 
ling nerve. 


Around  the  coiled-up  end  of  each  il 
gland,  there  are  small  blood  vesseltl 
terics  and   veins  which  carry  the  ll 
from  and  to  the  heart.    When  the  i| 
glands  go  into  action,  they  draw 
salt,  some  vitamins  and  other  suk 
from  the  blood  stream,  and  from 
they  manufacture  the  sweat. 

For  a  while,  research  men  thc| 
sweating  was  caused  by  a  rise  in 
temperature.  Then  a  researcher  putt] 
ject  in  a  heat  chamber.  He  bathed  ( 
in  ice  water,  frigid  enough  to  caukl 
blood  temperature  to  fall.  Still  thef 
sweated  profusely.  So  it  looks  very  il 
as  though  sweating  is  an  automatic  r] 
governed  perhaps  by  the  temperatu] 
certain  skin  areas. 

Sweat  itself  is  an  almost  colorless,  i 
less  liquid  which  is  over  99  per  cent  vl 
Such  odor  as  it  has  is  usually  cause! 
the  presence  of  bacteria  on  the  skini 
specified  area.  These  bacteria  may  ici 
instances  cause  colored  sweat — 1| 
times  red,  sometimes  green. 

Vitamin  Loss  Through  Sweatin| 

Besides  their  cooling  function,  i' 
glands  do  other  jobs  as  well.  They  u 
a  certain  amount  of  oil  which  lubr 
such  hairless  areas  as  the  palms  o 
hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet.  5 
glands  excrete  some  wastes — lactic 
They  also  excrete  certain  things  whic 
can  ill  afford  to  lose.  Recent  work  s 
that  large  amounts  of  vitamins 
by  this  means — particularly  vit 
and  B,.  This  is  of  no  particiil; 
portance  to  well-fed  people  doing 
erate  work;  but  it  may  be  of 
importance  to  badly  nourished  peo] 
ing  hard  labor. 

Salt  is  the  most  important  subs' 
lost  by  sweating.  Several  years  ago,  \ 
ers  from  the  Harvard  Fatigue  Labor 
did  an  outstanding  piece  of  work  at 
der  City,  Nevada.  Heat  prostrations 
a  fearful  problem  in  the  flaming  ca 
where  Boulder  Dam  was  being  builL 
ing  the  first  summer,  fifteen  men  diet 

The  Harvard  men  put  research  sul 
at  hard  labor,  then  bathed  them  in  t«; 
sterile  water.  They  analyzed  the 
water  and  found  that  in  a  day's  time  a' 
could  lose  an  ounce  or  more  of  salt 
lowering  of  the  salinity  of  the  blood, 
suspected,  was  the  cause  of  heat  crj 
and  heat  prostration. 

It  was  a  simple  enough  matter  t 
place  this  loss  with  salt  tablets — 
with  every  drink  of  water.  Heat  prt; 
tions  stopped.  The  same  idea  has 
adopted  by  hot  industries:  steel, 
making,  baking.  It  can  also  be  us{ 
nearly  all  of  us.  A  half  teaspoonf 
salt  is  a  good  restorative  after  a  fev 
of  fast  tennis,  or  a  couple  of  hours  t 
to  win  the  Victory  garden  from  the  v 

One   convincing    experiment   ind 
the  value  of  this  treatment.  Three  g! 
of  men  were  kept  for  two  hours  at  a 
perature  of  110  degrees  Fahrenheit 
first  group  got  no  water.   At  the  ei 
the   two   hours,  they  had   tempera 
Their  pulses  were  racing,  they  had 
ting  headaches  and  were  confused, 
second  group  got  water.    They,  too 
slight  fevers  and  slight  headaches.  1i 
third  group  got  water  and  salt.  They  ei 
clearheaded,  felt  hot  but  fine. 

The  best  advice  for  all  of  us  is  to| 
hot  weather  with  a  little  more  li\ 
grain  of  salt.  We  may  doubt  the  val| 
sweat  glands  when  our  shirts  cling  t 
backs.  But  we  would  be  in  bad  shape 
out  them. 


)(ndale  Manor  held  out — a 
tiiborn  pocket  of  resistance  in 
initherwise  friendly  land.  That 
tias  inhabited  solely  by  women 
KJnot  frighten  Pilot  Elmer  Jan- 
ei  who  moved  in  and  took  pos- 
jj^on  practically  singlehanded 


LL  around  were  the  hills.  Wine  and 

gold  in  the  summer,  with  heather 

and  gorse.    White  in  wintertime, 

caps  of  snow.   They  shut  the  world 

out.   Dorndale  Manor  had  now  be- 

a  little  kingdom  by  itself — an  island 

hill-enclosed  dale. 

[thin   this   secluded   kingdom.   Rose 

on  lived  with  The  Aunts.  The  Aunts, 

Louie  and  Kate,  belonged  to  that 

of  English  lady  that  appears  ageless. 

looked  exactly  the  same,  now  that 

was  eighteen,  as  they  had  the  day 

lad  returned  from  India,  an  orphan 

six.  This  was  the  only  similarity  be- 

n  them,  however.  As  Rose  gre\*  older 

ame  to  realize  that  Aunt  Louie  wasn't 

as  she  herself  seemed  to  think,  but 

ly  a  domineering  old  lady,  bossy  as 

key  cock,  and  Aunt  Kate  the  flutter- 

ictun  of  her  arrogance. 

5^    >mdale    Manor    had    been    lonely 

gh  before  the  war,  but  not  so  bad  as 

s  now.  Now  there  was  no  more  gaso- 

and  not  even  summer  visitors  came. 

Louie  thought  this  a  great  improve- 

Aunt  Louie  did  not  approve  of 

le,  or  modern  ways,  or  radio,  or  the 

lone,  and  what  she  said  went,  so  in- 

the  gates  of  Dorndale  Manor  they 

t  even  get  much  of  the  war  news. 

Louie  did  not  want  to  Iiear  about  the 

She  disapproved  of  it.  If  you  tried  to 

about  it,  she  said,  "I  prefer  not  to  dis- 

it,  dear.  If  everyone  had  the  sense  to 

IS  I  live,  there  would  be  no  war." 

lut  we   aren't   living.   Aunt  Louie," 

had  once  said  in  a  moment  of  revolt. 

I't  you  see?  We're  just  buried  alive." 


IT^S  THE  AMERICANS 


BY  DOROTHY  BLACK 

ILLUSTRATED    BT    FREDERIC    VARADT 


leniS 


mil 


iliir: 


heal 


latw 


L  she  got  for  that  was  a  homily  on  in- 
gratitude  and   an   evil-tasting   vege- 

tonic.  And  that  summer  went  by  just 
my  other.  You  felt  that  nothing  would 
happen  up  there.  But,  for  once,  you 

wrong, 
ae,  the  maid,  the  only  one  of  them 

did  much  going  around,  came  back 

her  afternoon  off,  looking  quite  pale. 
\^at  do  you  think!  They're  building 
irfield  and  landing  ground  .  .  .  just 

t there  ...  just  outside  the  park!" 
nt  Louie  said,  "Nonsense!" 
'ell,  if  it's  nonsense,  all  I  can  say  is 
it  takes  a  lot  of  dredgers  and  wood 
TS  and  tractors,"  said  Jane,  almost 
y  for  once. 
\  .    Tou  forget  yourself,"  said  Aunt  Louie, 
■^ ,    ng  her  away. 

!^'"^  It  she  could  not  wave  the  airfield 
'  f.  Presently  the  air  was  full  of  the 
^[',.  of  the  tractors,  the  crash  of  falling 
''",  1,  the  rattle  of  lorries  going  by.  From 
,'  end  of  the  park  you  could  see  it:  a 
"  ■  t  area  scraped  quite  flat,  and  men 
°      ag  there  like  ants. 

.  four  aunt  is  very  angry  about  it,"  said 
"* '  t  Kate,  who  had  been  bullied  into 
"1 '  a  state  of  subjection  that  she  usually 
'  pered.  her  communications  to  Rose 
'^^  1  Rose  was  brushing  the  goats,  Cla- 
.  and  M^lisande,  in  the  stables.  "She 
I'"'"  several  letters,  'but  she  didn't  tell  me 
■'''  I  was  in  them.  She  burnt  them." 
"'  )h,  dear!  They  may  want  something*" 
'  "iRose. 

may,  dear.    But  they  won't  get 
looked  at  Rose  with  her  wide 
Jess  blue  eyes  that  were  so   like  a 
""•'«    She  leaned  a  little  closer. 


Tiey 

'^'*     She 

lO't 


IS. 

t's  the  Americans," 
me.    She  met  one 


she  said.    ' 
on  the  bus. 


'Jane 
She 


Aunt  Louie  stopped  vdth  a  jerk.   She  pointed  the  parasol  at  the  blond  young  man.  "Rose  .  .  .  what  is  this?" 


said  he  spoke  English,  but  not  the  kind  she 
understands.  Do  you  think  they  will  come 
here?" 

"I  don't  know.  Aunt  Louie  would  beat 
them  away  with  her  red  parasol,  I  expect," 
laughed  Rose,  vaguely  excited.  As  long 
as  somebody  came,  she  did  not  care  who 
it  was. 

"Your  aunt  thinks  that  if  you  go  on 
ignoring  a  thing,  it  ceases  to  exist,"  said 
Aunt  Kate,  with  the  air  of  one  making  a 
discovery.  It  was  true,  Rose  knew,  but 
now  she  knew  something  else,  as  well.  All 
those  years  they  had  been  buried  up  there, 
life  had  been  creeping  nearer.  It  was  catch- 
ing up  with  them  now. 


The  following  evening  when  she  went 
to  fetch  the  goats  back  from  the  water 
meadow,  there  was  the  young  man.  He 
was  sitting  on  the  wall.  He  had  taken  off 
his  coat  and  thrown  it  over  the  broken 
glass,  Aunt  Louie's  defense  against  sight- 
seers. He  wore  an  olive  drab  shirt  and  tie. 
He  had  a  long,  solemn,  blond  face,  and 
eyes  very  blue  in  contrast  with  his  shirt. 
At  first  you  thought  him  almost  ugly  and 
a  little  comic.  Then  he  smiled,  and  you 
realized  he  was  rather  sweet. 

"That's  a  dirty  kind  of  a  trick,"  said  the 
young  man,  regarding  the  broken  glass. 

"I've  always  thought  so,"  said  Rose. 
She  leaned  against  M^lisande  and  did  not 


know  what  a  pretty  picture  she  made  in 
her  old-fashioned  dress.  Behind  her  was 
the  water  meadow,  bright  with  cuckoo 
flowers.  And  beyond  that  ran  the  river, 
very  blue,  edged  with  the  gold  of  king- 
cups. 

The  young  man  said,  softly,  "  'Where 
Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran  .  .  .  down  to  a 
sunless  sea.' "  He  said  it  half  to  himself, 
and  then  went  on,  to  Rose,  "My  kite's 
stuck  way  back  there." 

"Your  kite  .  .  .  ?"  she  said,  astonished. 

"My  airplane,"  he  grinned.  "K  for  Kit- 
ten. That's  me.  I  came  around  to  see  if 
I  could  telephone  from  anywhgrg  here. 

"We  don't  hav$.«TeIeRkone(;i"/i 
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SAH   lEmiAN 


I  ^HIS  is  Hans  Frank,  the  German  Governor  Gen- 
I     eral  of  prostrate  Poland.  Remember  him!  Of  all  the 
JL   Little  Hitlers,  he  is  the  most  bestial.  Since  taking 
»ffice  he  has  reduced  the  Polish  population  by  a  seventh. 
Vo  million  Jews  and  one  milUon  Poles  have  been  killed 
putright,  and  another  two  millions  have  died  in  "labor 
pamps."  His  work  of  extermination  still  goes  on. 
;     Though  orders  for  the  liquidation  of  a  whole  people 
^ere  given  by  Hitler,  credit  for  their  execution  must  go 
io  Frank.   It  was  he  who  conceived  the  idea  of  "mass 
slaughter"  as  quicker  and  more  terroristic  than  individual 
death  sentences.  He  lined  up  hundreds  at  a  time  in  pub- 
Tic  squares,  and  mowed  them  down  with  machine  guns. 
The  widowed  and  the  orphaned  attended  to  the  burials, 
I  bayonets  forcing  them  to  dump  the  bloody  bodies  into 
Dpen  ditches. 

It  was  Hans  Frank  who  originated  the  practice  of 
hiurling  hand  grenades  into  pens  where  prisoners  were 
packed  like  cattle;  who  drove  barefooted  men,  women 
and  children  into  boxcars  ankle-deep  in  quicklime  that 
soon  ate  flesh  away,  who  filled  long  trains  with  Jews  and 
Poles,  locked  them  in  and  left  them  without  food  and 
water  on  out-of-the-way  sidings. 

Always    searching    for    improvements    in    method, 
Frank  reached  his  peak  in  what  came  to  be  known 
throughout  all  Poland  as  the  Horror  of  Oswiecim.   A 
thousand  wretches  were  jammed  into  an  underground 
shelter  meant  to  hold  only  one  or  two  hundred,  after 
which  the  entrance  was  sealed  and  poison  gas  piped  in. 
'  Hans  Frank  has  compelled  fathers  and  mothers  to  watch 
;  the  induction  of  their  daughters  into  brothels.   Another 
;  popular  pastime,  devised  personally  by  Hans,  is  the  in- 
jection of  drugs  that  rot  the  vital  organs.  Betting  on  how 
long  the  victim  will  last  takes  the  place  of  horse  racing 
as  a  sport. 

As  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  Hitlerites,  little  is 
known  of  Hans  Frank  until  the  Nazi  convulsion  spewed 
him  up  from  obscurity.  An  unsuccessful  lawyer,  he 
joined  the  party  in  its  hoodlum  stage,  and  first  came 
into  notice  as  an  attorney  for  the  defense  when  Adolf's 
thugs  were  arrested.  Himmler  Uked  him,  and  Hitler  saw 
in  him  all  of  his  own  hates.  Promotion  followed  promo- 
tion. He  was  a  member  of  the  Reichstag  in  1930,  Bava- 
'ria's  Minister  of  Justice  in  1933,  and  in  1939  Governor 
General  of  conquered  Poland. 
Hans  Frank.   Remember  html 


His  eyebrows  shot  up.  "Say,  what  sort  of  a  joint  is 
this?"  he  grinned. 

"A  very  old-fashioned  joint.  Just  how  old-fash- 
ioned, you  are  about  to  discover."  For  she  saw,  from 
the  corner  of  her  eye,  Aunt  Louie  approaching  on  the 
starboard  beam — Aunt  Louie,  boned  collar  and  red 
parasol,  taking  her  evening  walk  beside  the  reedy  pond 
where  later  water  lilies  grew. 

Aunt  Louie  stopped  with  a  jerk.  She  pointed  the 
red  parasol  at  the  blond  young  man. 

"Rose  .  .  .  what  is  this?" 

"Good  evening,  ma'am,"  said  the  blond  young  man, 
very  politely.  "My  kite's  down  near  by  and  I  wanted  to 
telephone  to  H.Q.  But  it  seems  you  don't  have  one." 

"Kite!   At  his  age!"  said  Aunt  Louie. 

"He  means  his — his  aircraft,"  said  Rose  quickly. 
"He's  made  a  forced  landing.  He  wants  to  telephone 
for  help." 

"How  long  has  this  been  going  on,  pray?"  demanded 
Aunt  Louie,  giowing  blue  about  the  wattles  like  a  tur- 
key cock. 

"I've  never  seen  him  before,"  said  Rose  quickly. 

"Sure.  .  .  .  She's  never  seen  me  before.  But  I  hope  I 
shall  see  her  again,  and  you,  too,  ma'am,"  said  the 
young  man  on  the  wall.  He  took  a  piece  of  chewing 
gum  from  his  pocket  and  unwrapped  it.  "K  for  Kitten, 
that's  me.  .  .  .  Four-engined  Lancaster.  .  .  .A  beaut. 
. .  .  Zoom. . .  .  Bam!"  He  grinned  down  at  them,  swing- 
ing his  legs. 

"What  language  does  this  person  speak?"  said  Aunt 
Louie.  "I  cannot  understand  him.  Tell  him  to  go  away. 
Tell  him  there  is  a  telephone  at  the  inn.  Tell  him  this 
place  is  private.  Then  come  into  the  house,  please.  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you.  Rose."  She  swept  off. 

Rose  laughed  softly.  "Now  you  see  what  you  have 
done,"  she  said.  "I  shall  get  a  lecture." 

"For  crying  out  loud,  what  for?" 

"For  encouraging  strange  young  men." 

"Gee,  I  don't  guess  I'm  going  to  need  much  encour- 
agement," said  the  boy,  quite  at  ease  in  spite  of  the 
broken  glass  and  Aunt  Louie.  "My  name  is  Elmer 
Jansen.   What's  yours?" 

"Rose  Denton.  The  inn  is  down  there  on  the  right, 
and  you  can  telephone  there  for  twopence." 

"Thanks  a  lot.  .  .  .  Have  some  chewing  gum?" 

She  took  it  politely,  not  wanting  to  snub  him. 

"Well,  so  long.   I'U  be  back." 

"It's  no  good  your  coming  back  .  .  ."  she  began, 
but  she  doubted  whether  he  heard  her.  He  went  whis- 
tling off  down  the  lane  toward  the  village.  Rose  broke 
the  stick  of  gum  in  two  and  solemnly  gave  a  piece  to 
each  of  the  goats. 

AUNT  LOUIE  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  drawing 
zJl room.  "Enticing  strange  men.  Just  like  a  little 
housemaid.  Don't  let  it  happen  again." 

"I  didn't  entice  him." 

"No  man  climbs  a  wall  unless  a  girl  encourages  him. 
This  dreadful  airfield  may  have  come  and  planted  itself 
down  just  next  door  to  us,  but  we  need  not  demean  our- 
selves by  knowing  anything  about  it.  I  expect  you  to 
ignore  it,  and  them.  Rose.   As  I  do." 

It  wasn't  any  good  saying  anything.  Rose  went  back 
to  the  stables  to  finish  off  the  goats,  and  found  Aunt 
Kate  waiting  for  her.  Aunt  Kate  had  a  way  of  hover- 
ing, if  she  thought  anyone  was  in  trouble.  There  she 
sat  on  a  hay  bale,  looking  like  something  cut  out  of  an 
old-fashioned  magazine. 

"You  mustn't  mind  your  aunt,  dear.  You  know 
how  she  dislikes  strangers." 

"He  was  so  nice,  Aunt  Kate.  .  .  .  An  American  boy. 
Not  a  bit  shy  or  awkward.  And  she  was  beastly  to  him." 

"You  know  what  she  is,  dear.  Your  aunt  lives  in  a 
world  of  her  own." 

"Don't  you  ever  feel  you  simply  must  get  away, 
Aunt  Kate?" 

Truth  did  battle  with  loyalty  in  Aunt  Kate's  faded 
blue  eyes.  "Well,  dear,  we  are  very  comfortable  here." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  comfortable." 

"No  ...  I  sometimes  feel  that  way  myself." 

Aunt  Kate  sat  plaiting  hay  for  a  moment.  Then  she 
got  up  and,  with  a  little  sigh,  moved  toward  the  door. 

Suddenly  she  turned.  "When  is  he  coming  back?" 
she  whispered. 

"The  American?   He  won't  come  back." 

"I  think  he  will,  dear.  They  are  like  us,  but  they 
aren't  like  us.    That's  what  I  hear.    More  go-ahead." 

Rose  hadn't  any  hope.  It  had  been  just  an  episode, 
and  now  the  page  was  turned  on  it.  Life,  she  thought, 
would  go  on  just  as  of  old,  only  slightly  noisier. 

It  happened  in  the  quiet  hour  of  the  day.  Aunt 
Louie  was  resting.  No  bells  were  allowed  to  ring,  no 
pianos  were  played,  between  two  and  four.  Aunt  Louie 
lay  down.  Rose  had  once  seen  her  doing  it.  Very  straight 


and  stiff  she  lay,  like  a  stone  bishop  on  a  cathedral  I 

The  bell  didn't  just  ring.  It  pealed  in  a  very  pertl 
tory  fashion.  The  silence  was  shattered — like  a  i| 
chucked  through  a  stained-glass  window.  Jane, 
managed  to  open  the  door,  shaken  though  she  wal 
this  shattering  of  custom,  gave  a  scream  and  depail 
"The  Germans!  The  Germans!"  she  shrilled. 

It  wasn't  the  Germans.  Only  a  tall,  wide  man 
a  leather  face  and  a  slightly  pickled  nose.  There 
wings  and  medals  on  his  tunic,  and  a  sheaf  of 
in  his  hand. 

"Say,  I've  got  to  move  some  of  my  kids  in 
said  the  tall  man,  laconically.    "We'll  want  half] 
house  till  the  quarters  at  the  mess  are  ready. 

Aunt  Kate  flapped.   Aunt  Kate  said,  "Oh,  dear. 
Oh,  dear.  ...  I  don't  know  what  my  sister  will  say.'J 

"I  gather  they  wrote  about  it,  ma'am." 

"There  were  letters,  I  know.    Quite  a  numbel 
letters.   But  she  didn't  tell  me  what  was  in  them, 
dear,  you'd  better  call  your  aunt." 

There  was  no  need.   Down  the  stairs,  maje 
came    Aunt    Louie,    looking    like   something   nia.1 
"Danger.   Keep  Off!" 

"What  is  all  this?"  demanded  Aunt  Louie. 

"Kids  .  .  ."  said  Aunt  Kate.    "He  wants  to 
his  kids  here,  Louie.  ...  Be  calm,  dear." 

"We've  written,  warning  you  on  various  oc 
but  had  no  answer,  ma'am.   Now  the  accommodal 
has  been  requisitioned.  But  I  guess  you  have  plentf 
room.  The  boys  will  only  need  one  wing.   I  noj 
•'okay  by  you." 

"It  is  not  okay  by  me,"  said  Aunt  Louie.  "It  ii| 
posterous." 

"Military  orders  often  are,  ma'am.    But  you  «| 
find  the  kids  will  bother  you  much.    They're  a 
bunch  of  boys." 

"They  can't  come  here,"  said  Aunt  Louie. 

"Sorry,  ma'am.  They've  got  to." 

THEY  swept   in,   very   quiet  and  polite,  canj 
things.  They  swept  past  Aunt  Louie  like  the  se 
she  could  do  no  more  about  it  than  Canute, 
brought  in  a  telephone.  "I  will  not  have  that  thing 
began  Aunt  Louie. 

They  carried  up  a  radio.  "Don't  dare  bring! 
thing  into  my  house!"  Aunt  Louie  shrilled. 

The  officer  looked  about  him,  large  and  sad.  "&J 
one  take  care  of  her,"  he  said.   "She'll  get  hurt." 
before  Rose  and  Aunt  Kate  could  reach  her,  there  1 
Elmer  Jansen,  his  long  blond  face  solemn.    He 
her  arm. 

"Take  it  easy,  Aunt  Louie,"  he  said.  "I  knovl 
tough,  us  butting  in.  But  we  won't  do  any  harm.[ 
We  won't  hurt  anything.  This  is  a  swell  house,  I 
we'll  see  no  harm  comes  to  it." 

So  petrified,  so  dumfounded  was  Aunt  Louil 
this  piece  of  cheek,  that  she  said  nothing.  Nothirj 
all.  And  while  she  was  getting  her  breath,  he  stel 
her  into  the  library,  and  put  her  into  a  chair.  He  s| 
beside  her,  peehng  a  piece  of  gum. 

"Try  a  bit?  No.  You  ought  to.  It  soothesl 
nerves.  I  chew  a  lot  when  I'm  flying  ...  at  night.  jJ 
of  us  do." 

"Go  away,"  said  Aunt  Louie.  "I  don't  want  to ' 
what  you  do.  I  don't  want  to  know  anything  about 
Kate!  Kate!  Rose!  Take  this  person  away.  . .  .  I'mJ 

"Oh,  no,  you're  not  ill,"  said  the  young  man  call 
He  was  like  someone  dealing  patiently  with  a  nau,-! 
spoiled  child.  "You're  just  sort  of  nervous.  Aunt  L[ 
You'd  better  face  it,  ma'am.  We  didn't  want  to  conj 
here  any  more  than  you  wanted  to  have  us.  It's  justi 
tunes  of  war  and  we've  all  got  to  make  the  best  (I 
We  won't  bother  you.  We're  out  most  nights,  witbl 
kites.  Tell  you  what  I'll  do.  .  .  .  I'll  drop  a  messagi| 
you  over  Berlin!" 

"It's  tough  on  old  folks,"  said  the  officer,  kill 
to  Rose  outside.  "But  they've  got  to  take  it  like  thel 
of  us.  The  kids  are  good  kids.  Maybe  they'll  get  r<| 
her.  You  never  can  tell." 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  Rose,  "they  don't  speak  hcr| 
guage." 

"You  can  get  quite  a  way  without  language," 
the  officer  genially.  "I  found  that  out  in  France."| 
winked. 

Elmer  Jansen  came  out  of  the  library. 

"How's  she  doin'?"  asked  the  offker. 

"Still  kind  of  allergic  to  us,"  Elmer  said,  grinil 
"But  she'll  be  all  right,  sir.  You  don't  have  to  w| 
I'll  keep  an  eye  oii  her." 

There  followed  incredible  weeks,  with  the  ml 
loud  with  young  voices,  the  radio  playing,  telepl 
bells  ringing.  It  wasn't  like  the  manor  at  all.  And  .1 
hours,  into  their  part  of  the  house,  came  Elmer  Jail 
trying  to  bring  Aunt  Louie  round.  Paying  court  u\ 
as  she  had  never  been  courted  (Continued  on  pagM 
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y  L.  Stimson  never  makes  news.  He's 
1  the  man  who  (1)  took  over  direction 
|e  Army  after  70;  (2)  made  it  the  most 
em  in  the  world;  (3)  saw  the  dark 
ace  of  Japan  in  1931,  when  appease- 
t  was  our  theme  song;  (4)  said  Hitler 
I  bent  on  world  domination  when  al- 
;  everyone  else  saw  him  as  a  Viennese 
Dlin.  But  what  are  we  talking  about? 
L.    Stimson    never    makes    news 
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RY   so    often,   Washington's   "campus   boys" 
start  the  hopeful  whisper  that  Henry  L.  Stimson 
is  going  to  be  taken  out  of  the  War  Department 
leposited  in  the  Smitiisonian  Institution  along  with 
tney's  cotton  gin,  the  first  telephone  and  some 
American   antiquities.    Confidentially,   there   is 
as  much  chance  of  it  as  for  Roosevelt  to  win  the 
blican   nomination   next   summer.    Mr.   Stimson 
be  seventy-six  years  old  and  not  much  of  a  hand  at 
pounding,  but,  if  results  are  any  test,  he  comes 
to  being  the  most  efficient  administrator  in  the 
e  vast  war  machine.  , 

.t  the  time  he  took  over  in  July,  1940,  the  Army 
d  have  had  trouble  finding  a  buyer  at  a  rummage 
Harry  Woodring,  then  Secretary  of  War,  was  not 
waking  terms  with  Louis  Johnson,  the  Undersec- 
y,  and  other  equally  bitter  feuds  had  reached  the 
:  where  every  desk  mounted  a  machine  gun.  Any- 
approaching  modernization  was  anathema,  for 
odytes  in  the  high  command  frowned  on  mecha- 
ion  as  a  passing  fad,  and  development  of  the  Air 
ss  was  resisted  as  strenuously  as  in  the  days  of 
Mitchell.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  returning  to  the  scene, 
d  have  felt  no  sense  of  change  from  the  days  of 
War  ineptitude. 

oday,  only  three  years  later,  the  United  States 

ts  an  Army  as  highly  modernized  as  any  in  the 

1,  and  an  expanding  Air  Force  that  ranks  equally 

the  other  two  principal  commands.   Best  of  all,  it 

mooth-running,  streamlined  organization  that  pulls 

team.    Ask  any  officer  from  General  Marshall 

how  this  miracle  of  transformation  came  about, 

he'll  jerk  a  thumb  in  the  direction  of  the  room 

e  a  supposedly  doddering  old  gentleman  lays  down 

aw  with  a  snap  that  keeps  every  man  on  the  hop. 

it  is  not  only  the  huge  Pentagon  Building,  housing 

10  people,  that  comes  under  his  somewhat  frosty 

At  regular  intervals  he  boards  a  bomber  and  cov- 

le  country's  mihtary  estabUshment  in  a  succession 

St  flights  that  tire  out  younger  men. 

riends  have  a  very  simple  explanation  for  this 

nding  vigor.  The  Secretary  does  not  Uve  in  down- 

i  jij   I  Washington,  but  out  at  secluded  Woodley,  a  fine 

panor  house  where  Van  Buren,  Tyler  and  Buchanan 

to  spend  their  summers.  When  he  leaves  the  office 

lis  home,  he  stays  put  until  the  morning  whistle 

A  sedate  horseback  ride  through  Rock  Creek 

,  or  maybe  a  gaiiie  of  deck  tennis,  and  then  diimer, 

iet  evening  and  bed.  No  golf,  no  bridge  and  none 

I  jj  »e  endless  social  round  that  is  as  much  a  part  of 

'  I   al  life  as  red  tape  and  all-day  conferences. 

better  reason  may  be  (Continued  on  page  54^ 
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of  the  first  things  the  new  Secretary  of  War 
was  to  assign  an  ofRce  next  to  his  own  to  Chief 
taff  George  C.  Marshall.  The  next  thing  he 
was  to  prop  the  door  wide  open — ^permanently 
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ONE  evening  a  Russian  bomber  sur- 
I  prised  a  German  reconnaissance 
party,  wiping  it  out — except  for 
Colonel  Baron  von  Moske. 

After  a  time  he  opened  his  eyes.  His 
mind  cleared  slowly  until  he  was  in  full 
command  of  his  faculties.  He  thought:  I 
alone  am  alive.  It  was  a  miracle.  He  felt 
for  his  compass,  his  pistol  and  flashlight. 
He  knew  it  was  impossible  to  go  on  in  the 
dark  and  then  he  remembered  an  aban- 
doned farmhouse  they  had  passed  where 
he  could  find  shelter  until  morning. 

Colonel  von  Moske  lost  track  of  time 
after  he  reached  the  farmhouse  and  fas- 
tened its  door  against  the  storm.  Over- 
come with  fatigue  he  must  have  fallen 
asleep,  because  it  was  dayhght  now.  The 
storm  hadn't  let  up  and,  outside,  the  snow 
lay  in  deep  drifts. 

His  whole  body  felt  stiff  and  numb  from 
the  cold,  and  he  realized  he  was  lucky  he 
hadn't  frozen  to  death  in  his  sleep.  The 
stove  looked  as  if  it  was  intact  and  there 
was  a  pile  of  dry  wood.  He  soon  had  a 
fiTQ  going  and  sat  close  to  the  stove  warm- 
ing himseh'  and  smoking  a  cigarette.  He 
tried  to  forget  the  war. 

He  imagined  he  was  at  Felsenhausen, 
the  old  castle  that  for  centuries  had  be- 
longed to  his  family.    He   had  been  a 


bachelor  until  he  came  home  from  France, 
when  he  married  a  beautiful  young  girl. 
He  wondered  unhappily  if  he  would  ever 
see  her  again.  But  that  was  weakness 
unworthy  of  a  German  colonel.  He  must 
concentrate  on  the  plan  for  the  new  offen- 
sive, which  he  was  working  out  for  the 
general;  he  knew  von  Gronau  was  count- 
ing on  him.  Von  Moske  liked  to  think  of 
it  as  a  chess  game.  No  trusting  to  luck, 
always  making  the  right  move,  knowing 
that  the  slightest  error  in  judgment  might 
mean  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure. 

While  he  had  been  looking  for  kindling 
to  start  the  fire,  he  had  surprisingly  found 
a  set  of  chessmen.  Von  Moske  idly  set 
up  the  pieces  on  the  table,  admiring  the 
fine  hand  carving.  He  thought  of  takmg 
them  along  as  a  keepsake — they  would 
remind  him  of  his  miraculous  escape 
from  death. 

But  now,  suddenly,  he  was  startled 
from  his  thoughts  by  a  sound  outside  the 
house.  He  reached  for  his  pistol. 

Von  Moske's  first  impulse  was  to  shoot 
the  moment  the  door  opened,  but  then  he 
realized  there  was  no  danger.  There  was 
just  this  one  man.  A  fur-coated  figure 
with  a  bearded  face. 

"What  is  your  name?" 


VisaroflF  moved  his  knight, 
then  brought  up  his  queen. 
"Checkmate,"  he  said  quietly. 
Von  Moske  was  cornered,  and 
this  time  there  was  no  escape. 
He    reached    for    his    pistol 


"I  am  Stephan  Visaroff." 

The  colonel  had  difficulty  speaking  in 
Russian  and  was  relieved  when  the  man 
answered  in  German. 

"Where  are  you  from?" 

"Odessa." 

"How  do  you  come  to  be  here?" 

The  answer  was,  of  course,  obvious.  He 
belonged  to  a  band  of  guerrillas. 

"No  doubt  you  are  wondering  why  I 
didn't  shoot  you,"  remarked  von  Moske. 

The  Russian  held  out  his  hands  to  the 
warmth  of  the  fire.  His  face  was  without 
expression  of  any  kind.  A  stupid  dolt,  the 
colonel  thought,  like  most  of  these  Rus- 
sians. 

"When  the  storm  is  over,"  von  Moske 
explained,  "I  must  return  to  my  post.  You 
can  save  your  life  if  you  guide  me  safely, 
and  I  shall  see  to  it  that  you  are  treated  as 
a  prisoner  of  war." 

Visaroff  remained  silent. 

"You  have  time  to  think  it  over,"  the 
colonel  shrugged. 

"The  Germans  are  no  longer  there." 
Visaroff  spoke  without  turning  his  head. 
"They  were  driven  from  the  village  last 
night." 

"You  are  lying."  But  von  Moske  knew 
this  Russian  blockhead  couldn't  have 
made  up  such  a  story.    It  must  be  true. 


Von  Moske  kept  the  pistol  n$i\ 
instant  use.  But  Visaroff  made  no  t\ 
he  just  sat  there.  The  colonel  lit  a 
rette,  smoking  it  slowly  to  make  il 
as  long  as  possible.  Then  he  reman | 
the  chess  pieces  he  had  found.  He 
set  them  up  and  recall  various 
problems,  and  so  the  time  would  | 

"The  Herr  Colonel   is  a   good 

player." 

Von  Moske  had  noticed  that 
was  watching  him.   "Yes,"  he  rqilj 
have  won  many  tournaments." 

"I,  also,  am  considered  a  good  p|| 
said  Visaroff. 

Von  Moske  looked  at  him  in 

"I  have  a  proposition,"  said  the  1 
"Let  us  play  a  game  of  chess, 
reason  why  both  of  us  should  die." 

"You  forget  I   have   the  pistol,'(k 
Moske  reminded  him. 

"I  know  you  have  made  up  your 
to  shoot  me,"  the  Russian  went  on,  i 
ing  in  a  matter-of-fact  voice,  "and  f 
ward  you  will  try  to  find  your  way  1 
the  forest.  What  chance  have  you?  I 

"I  have  had  enough  of  your 
nence."  von  Moske  interrupted  anp 

"No,  wait  until  you  hear  what  1 
say.   If  we  play  this  game  of  che 
you  win,  I  swear  to  lead  you  safely  \ 
German  lines." 

Von  Moske  lowered  the  pistol. 

"If  you  lose,"  Visaroff  added,  "yo| 
let  me  go  free." 

Von  Moske  had  a  grim  sense  of  hJ 
After  all,  why  not?  He  wondered  if | 
roff  would  keep  his  word  when  he  1 
of  course,  he  would.  Yes,  Visaroff  ' 
keep  his  word.    Everything  had 
hopeless,  and  now  suddenly  he  felt  i 
would  see  Felsenhausen  and  Erica 

"I  agree  to  your  proposition," 

AN  HOUR  later  the  first  game 
l\.  a  draw.   Von  Moske  knew  ni 
he  had  underestimated  his  opponen 
the  harder  he  tried  to  concentrati 
more  anxious  and  uncertain  he 
Visaroff  sat  opposite  him,  silent,  e{ 
sionless,  his  dark  Slavic  eyes  fas 
the  board.  He  was  hke  the  Russian 
— stubborn,  proud  of  its  strength, 
ing  that  in  the  end  it  must  win. 

It  flashed  through  von  Moske's 
that  he  himself  was  hke  the  Germai 
pie,  no  longer  confident  of  victor 
fighting  desperately  against  the  fear 
feat.  Suddenly  he  played  recklessly, 
ing  to  luck  .  .  .  making  a  last  stab. 

Visaroff  moved  his  knight,  then  b: 
up  his  queen.  Von  Moske  was  cor 
and  this  time  there  was  no  escape. 

"Checkmate,"  said  Visaroff  quid 

Von  Moske  reached  for  his  piste 
shot  twice  and  Visaroff  fell  from  the 
He  lay  groaning  on  the  floor.  He  cc 
speak,  and  blood  ran  from  his  moul 
his  eyes  were  wide  open. 

"You     Russian     dog!"     von     1 
screamed  in  blind  fury  and  shot 
Then    he    pulled    himself    togethei 
smiled.    Defeat  into  victory,  he  th 

Colonel  Baron  von  Moske  had 
given  up  as  dead,  when  a  week  la 
reached  the  German  lines.  As  G 
von  Gronau  pointed  out  to  his  staff, 
a  magnificent  example  of  Nazi  cc  i 
and  endurance.  Von  Moske  was  a 
But  he  was  suffering  from  exposur 
the  general  told  him  to  take  a  fui 

But  even  with  his  wife's  arms  a 
him,  von  Moske  kept  seeing  himsel 
the  dead  eyes  of  Visaroff.  He  kn< 
would  always  know,  that  he  was  a  c'J 
and  a  cheat,  the  mental  inferior  of 
sian,  a  man  whose  word  was  worthl 
common  murderer.  w 

Nazi  officers  do  not  commit  suic 
according  to  the  story  that  appea 
the  newspapers  Colonel  Baron  Huj 
Moske  died  of  a  heart  attack. 

"He  must  have  done  it  in  a  mon 
madness,"  General  von  Gronau  sai  1 
he  was  wrong.  It  was  a  moment  ^ 
rible,  devastating  clarity.  _ 
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Beginning  a  New  Serial 

CORNER  OF  HEAVEN 

BY  KATHLEEN  NORRIS 


COrrRISHT,    l>4},    BY    KATHLEEN    HORHIS 


America's  favorite  romancer  tells  the  exciting  love  story  of  a 
girl  to  whom  the  wartime  world  seemed  new  and  frightening 


I 


E'S  never  been  out  to  Little  Indian  Creek 
Tavern,  Jody!"  Jane  Barker  said  excitedly. 
"We'll  have  to  take  him  this  instant!" 
4  low  does  it  come  you've  never  been  out  to  the 
ern,  Cap?"  Jody  said  in  his  friendly  voice.  He 
not  know  his  wife's  old  schoolfellow  at  all,  but 
plain"  or  "Captain  Mclntyre"  sounded  a  little 
lal,  and  at  this  point  of  their  acquaintanceship 
»uld  not  very  well  call  him  "Alan"  as  Jane  did. 
p"  sounded  friendly  and  informal,  and  tall, 
Hft  y,  awkward  Alan  Mclntyre  somehow  suggested 
lis  manner  that  what  he  wanted,  in  this  strange, 
fused  wartime  Washmgton,  was  friendliness  and 
>rmality. 

['ye  only  been  here  three  days;  I've  just  been 
cing  around  seeing  the  things  you  can  see  that 
Alan  explained  it,  with  his  slow  smile.    "I've 
up  the  Washington  Monument  and  I've  seen 
Lincoln  Memorial,  and  I  found  a  rooming  house 
id  reported- 
0Vf  rooming  house!  You  could  have  come  to  us!" 
0tmFP^^  i°  hospitably.   Her  husband  had  time  to 


wonder  just  where  she  would  have  put  a  guest.  The 
nurse's  bed  was  in  the  hall;  Jane's  mother,  who  had 
come  from  Charlotte  to  await  the  baby's  arrival  and 
was  still  with  them,  was  using  his  bed;  he  himself 
had  been  shifted  into  the  dining  room,  and  the  baby 
had  the  dressing  room.  But  no  matter — that  was 
just  Jane — 

"But  I  didn't  know  you  were  here,"  Alan  was 
saying. 

"I  know;  you  don't  know  anyone's  here  unless 
you  run  into  them  somewhere,"  Jane  conceded.  "But 
anyway,  we'll  go  out  to  the  Tavern  tonight,  and  the 
next  time  I'll  cook  the  dinner!  I've  not  been  any- 
where since  before  the  baby  came,  and  I'm  all 
thrilled.  You'll  love  the  Tavern.  Mrs.  Lawrence 
only  takes  special  people,  and  she  does  lots  of  the 


They  went  down  to  the  storeroom  where  he 
saw  her  spinning  wheel  and  Ioom>  "Is  all 
this  youis,   Criselle?"  Alan  presently  asked 
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cooking  herself.  It's  famous.  Could  she 
take  us?"  Jane  broke  off  to  ask  her  hus- 
band, who  had  returned  from  the  tele- 
phone. 

"Yep.  I  said  three,  at  half-past  seven," 
Jody  reported.  "How  long  have  you  been 
in  uniform,  Captain?"  he  asked. 

"Six  months.  I  was  in  the  R.O.T.C.  in 
college  and  got  a  commission  in  the  Re- 
serve. When  I  was  drafted,  they  put  me 
in  the  Medical  Corps." 

"Oh,  then  you  went  in  before  Pearl 
Harbor!"  Jane  exclaimed.  "But  what 
about — what  about  your  mother?"  she 
pursued.  "And  Steve?  Steve's — is  he 
still—" 

"Yes,  Steve's  the  same."  Alan  answered 
the  unspoken  question  as  she  floundered 
about  in  some  embarrassment.  "My 
brother,"  he  explained  to  Jody.  "He  had 
a  bad  smashup  eight  years  ago — he's  twen- 
ty-two now.  Broke  his  thigh.  He'll  never 
walk — not  like  other  boys,  that  is;  but  he's 
all  right  otherwise.  He  wants  to  be  a  doc- 
tor, too;  go  into  research  work.  He's  still 
at  home  with  Mother,"  he  said  to  Jane. 

"In  the  old  house  with  the  white 
blinds?" 

"In  the  old  house.  I  suppose,"  Alan  said 
to  Jody  with  his  dry  smile,  "that  you  hear 
a  good  deal  of  Alameda,  California,  in  one 
way  and  another?" 

"Everyone  Jane  meets  is  related  to 
someone  in  Alameda,"  Jody  admitted, 
grinning  amiably.  "If  she  hears  the  name 
Jones,  Smith  or  Robinson,  it's  'Oh,  you 
must  be  related  to  the  Joneses  of  Ala- 
meda!' or  'Are  the  Billy  Smiths  your  cou- 
sins?' " 

"I  do  not!"  Jane  protested  joyously. 
"No,"  she  added,  "but  Alan  and  I  grew  up 
there  and  we  know  everybody." 

"Did  you  do  your  medical  work  there?" 
Jody  asked. 

"No;  at  the  university  in  Berkeley.  Then 
I  had  two  years  at  the  City  and  County 
in  San  Francisco,  and  then  they  called  me 
to  report  for  duty,  and  sent  me  to  New 
Jersey.  Now  I'm  waiting  orders  to  go 
somewhere  else." 

They  were  out  in  the  February  eve- 
ning darkness  of  the  tree-lined  avenue 
now;  cars  were  shooting  through  Wash- 
ington's streets;  Georgetown's  old  bulk- 
headed    brick    houses    showed    window 
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squares  of  light.  The  air  was  soft  with 
threatening  rain. 

"It's  just  as  well  to  get  out  to  the  Tavern 
while  we  can.  Sometimes  the  roads  are 
closed,"  Jody  said,  when  they  had  climbed 
into  the  small  car  that  was  parked  at  the 
curb. 

"We've  seventeen  miles  to  go,-  now 
please  don't  drive  fast,  Jody,"  Jane  said 
inconsistently  as  they  started  on  their  way. 
"You'll  like  this  place,  Alan,"  she  added, 
settling  herself  comfortably  between  the 
two  men  on  the  front  seat. 

"I  like  everything  about  this  town," 
Alan  told  her. 

"Well,  not  the  rushing  and  the  delays 
and  all  the  new  offices  you  get  lost  in!" 
Jane  protested.  Alan  smiled,  and  Jane 
wondered  if  every  woman  who  met  him 
fell  in  love  with  that  flash  of  white  teeth 
in  the  lean,  sunburned  face.  The  thick 
brown  hair  that  was  clipped  so  close  was 
crisped  into  curves  and  waves;  the  eyes 
were  gray,  often  narrowed  into  a  quizzical 
look  that  was  characteristic  of  him;  the 
hands  were  clean  and  strong  and  nervous, 
a  doctor's  hands.  He  really  is  adorable, 
Jane  decided.  "I  didn't  hear  you,"  she  said 
aloud. 

"The  changes  in  Washington  don't  mean 
anything  to  me  because  I  never  saw  it 
any  other  way,"  he  explained. 

Jane's  eyes  showed  that  even  now  she 
did  not  hear  him. 

"And  you're  not  married,  Alan?  But 
you  have  a  girl?"  she  asked  abruptly. 

HE  LAUGHED,  an  embarrassed  laugh, 
but  Jody,  who  had  been  for  a  second 
alarmed,  subsided.  That  laugh  sounded  as 
if  he  rather  Uked  Jane's  audacity. 

"No  girl,"  Alan  said. 

"Oh,  too  bad,"  Jane  said.  "The  Tav- 
ern," she  briskly  resumed,  "is  run  by  Mrs. 
Lawrence — she's  a  lady — a  gentlewoman, 
mind  you,  who  opened  the  Tavern  twenty 
years  ago.  And  there's  a  ghost  there  too, 
a  lady  in  brocade  with  powdered  hair  and 
a  fan — and  once,  remember,  Jody? — once 
when  a  man  asked  for  chih  sauce,  her 
feelings  were  so  hurt  that  she  never  would 
let  him  come  again." 

"Jane,  pull  yourself  together,"  Jody 
said  from  the  wheel.  "The  ghost  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  chih  sauce." 


"Well,  there  is  a  ghost  there!"  Jane  per- 
sisted. "Old  General  Cruickshank  saw 
her — lots  of  people  have  seen  her — and 
once,  when  someone  told  Mrs.  Lawrence 
about  it  she  just  smiled  and  asked  if  the 
big  white  dog  was  with  her.  This  is  the 
place,  Alan — it's  the  old  Fillimore  man- 
sion— she  was  Mabel  Fillimore." 

The  clouds  had  blown  aside  and, 
through  the  old  trees  of  a  magnificent 
drive,  moonlight  was  streaming  down  in 
floods  ot  silver.  Far  up  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue,  from  the  stately  columned  portico 
of  an  old  mansion,  mottled  with  blots  of 
black  and  white,  hospitable  lamphght  was 
dimly  glowing. 

"If  ever  any  place  was  going  to  have  a 
ghost!"  Alan  said  appreciatively.  They 
mounted  a  wide  half  circle  of  shallow 
steps  and  went  into  a  great  hall;  doors 
on  all  sides  of  it  were  opened  into  rooms 
where  fires  blazed  and  groups  of  patrons 
were  busy  about  little  dining  tables.  But 
the  tall  girl  who  came  forward  to  welcome 
them  and  take  care  of  their  wraps  showed 
them  to  a  small  empty  room  delightful  in 
its  effect  of  privacy  and  quiet.  A  coal  fire 
was  burning  here  in  a  shining  brass  grate. 
The  walls  were  paneled  and  chipped  and 
faded  to  a  beautiful  old  blue  color,  the 
chintz-covered  chairs  were  drawn  into  an 
inviting  half  circle. 

The  girl  had  disappeared,  but  presently 
Mrs.  Lawrence  herself  came  in,  carrying 
a  plate  of  small  toasted  crackers  bubbhng 
with  cheese,  and  accompanied  by  a  tot- 
tering old  colored  man  with  a  tray  of 
glasses. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Barker,  you've  not  been 
here  for  months!"  Mrs.  Lawrence  said, 
welcoming  her  guests.  A  dehcate,  nervous- 
looking  little  woman  who  had  once  been 
a  beauty,  and  still  had  many  of  the  man- 
nerisms of  a  beauty,  she  smiled  at  them 
all  from  under  a  fluff  of  graying-brown 
curls. 

"Too  long!  But  we  stayed  in  the  coun- 
try until  October  last  fall,"  Jane  said. 

"So  somebody  was  telling  me.  I'll  tell 
you  who  asked  for  you — old  General 
Cruickshank." 

"Oh,  yes,  the  general!  He's  an  old  dar- 
ling who  hves  here  eight  months  a  year," 
Jane  explained.  "He's  your  cousin,  isn't 
he,  Mrs.  Lawrence?" 


"No,  dear;  just  an  old  friend.  He'i 
rooms  here  for  twenty  years." 

"We'll  see  him  tonight?"  Jane 

"No,  my  dear;  you  won't.   He 
California  a  week  ago.   He's  getting  oi 
years — the  general,  he's  over  eighty,' 
hostess  explained,  "and  he's  got  a 
niece  there,  and  a  nephew.  Doctor 
Cruickshank,  who  lives  out  there  in  Beis 
ley — " 

"Doctor  Sam  Cruickshank!"  Alan 
in  interestedly.  "I  know  him.  He  was  « 
of  my  instructors  at  the  university  the"* 

"Well,  I  guess  he  was,"  Mrs.  Lawre'i 
conceded,  with  a  doubtful  look  at  Ai" 
"Anyway,  the  old  general  thought  Id 
had  about  enough  of  winter,  and  he  n^ 
out  to  California  and  he's  living  th 
You  know,"  she  added  in  a  confider 
tone,  to  Jane,  "he  missed  old  Prefer 
Mountjoy.  He  used  to  walk  over  and  e 
him  every  day.  When  the  profcf 
died — " 
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THE  old  boy  died?"  Jody  intcmq) 
"Yes,  sir;  died  about  six — weH' 
seven  weeks  ago  now,"  Mrs.  Lawn 
said.  "Why,  that  girl — the  girl  who  ope  d 
the  door  to  you — that's  his  granddau 
ter,"  she  added  in  an  undertone.  'Th 
Griselle.  There  wasn't  anywhere  elie 
the  child  to  go,  and  there  aren't  any  r 
tives,  so  I  asked  her  to  stay  on  here  i 
she  knew  what  she  wanted  to  do,  and  1 
she  is." 

"He  left  some  property,  did  he?" 

"Not  much,  when  everything  j 
cleared  up.  ...  A  few  thousands  ma  :. 
And  of  course  she — "  Mrs.  Lawrence  1  • 
ered  her  voice  cautiously — "she's  i 
about  as  able  to  take  care  of  herself  a 
baby!"  she  murmured.  "She's  a  lo  y 
girl — she  wants  to  do  everything  she  a 
to  help  me — she's  a  good  cook  too—  d 
of  course  speaks  Russian  and  Greek  d 
I  don't  know  what!  But — .'" 

She  stopped  with  an  eloquent  spreai 
gesture  of  her  hands,  and  Jane  said 
matedly,  "She's  a — an  interesting-lool 
girl.  Kind  of — ^Victorian-looking." 

"She's  going  to  be  handsome,"  the  o 
woman  said.  "But  that  girl  now — d' 
know  she's  never  been  to  a  dance?" 

"Oh,  nonsense!"  Jody  said,  sunk 
(Continued  on  page  68^ 
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JJST  what  gas  might  accomplish  in  this  war — 
if  anyone  starts  using  it^no  one  knows.  The 
enthusiasts  of  our  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
sa  "It  could  be  the  deciding  factor."   So  could 
a   t  of  other  things,  including  bacteria,  earth- 
qijxes  and  the  weather.  The  power  of  gas  today 
isirgely  psychological — fear  of  the  unknown, 
he  Japanese  have  used  gas  on  a  number  of 
ocisions  in  the  war  against  the  Chinese.  Reports 
t^  gas  has  been  used  by  the  Germans  on  the 
Risian  front  have  not  been  verified,  and  it  is 
jK  ible  that  the  gases  from  exploding  artillery 
shjs  may  have  been  mistaken  for  toxic  gas.  The 
ItJans  resorted  to  mustard  gas  against  the  Ethi- 
omns  in  1936  with  disastrous  results  to  the  bare- 
foJ  Ethiopian  troops  who  had  no  gas  masks  or 
pirlective  clothing. 
11  of  the  leading  belligerents  have  supplies  of 
.,  gases  ready.    The  United  States  Army  has 
plitlful  supplies  of  toxic  gases  on  hand  and  the 
ni|ns  to  spread  it  around  where  it  will  do  the 
ralit  harm.    It's  stored  all  over  the  country  in 
Ti'xireds  of  thousands   of  cylinders   and   steel 
•  ns,  far  away  from  any  possible  enemy  attack. 
itiiStowed  by  the  thousands  of  tons  in  isolated 
•^rfs  far  inland  and  miles  away  from  human 
nation.  We  can  hustle  it  overseas  in  jigtime, 
at's  the  way  the  other  side  wants  to  play, 
here  aren't  any  terrifying  new  secret  gases. 
only  two  new  ones  this  time  are  lewisite  and 
1  nitrogen-mustards.   Lewisite  was  all  ready  to 
in  the  last  war,  and  a  shipload  of  it  was  on  its 
to  France  when  the  armistice  was  signed.  It 
later  dumped  into  the  Atlantic,  drums  and 
The  nitrogen-mustards  are  just  our  old  friend 
,tard  gas  with  most  of  the  smell  taken  out. 
ey  have  a  slightly  fishy  smell  but  are  not  so 
ant  (blistering)    as    ordinary   mustard   gas. 
|y  can  cause  blindness,  however.   Gas  masks 
ect  against  them,  and  they  can  be  detected  by 
ial  detector  crayon   marks   that  change   in 
T  when  the  gas  hits  them.   There  also  is  an 
ent  that  offers  good  protection  for  the  skin, 
stuff  can  also  be  washed  off  the  skin  with 
and  water.    Our   Intelligence  departments 
the  Germans  have  nitrogen-mustards. 

Wind — the  Telling  Factor 

|ou  can  get  all  the  arguments  you  want  among 
chemists  and  gas  tossers  of  the  Chemical  War- 
Service  about  the  effectiveness  of  their  pet. 
!  expert  tells  you  it  would  take  7.000  German 
|ies  to  do  any  sort  of  a  gassing  job  on  London, 

even  then,  a  wind  change  could  nullify  the 
ble  thing,  even  supposing  that  the  R.A.F. 
|t  to  sleep  and  the  7,000  planes  got  through, 
reverse,  this  means  that  thousands  of  oiii 
hes  would  have  to  be  used  to  make  an  eff'cc- 
j  gas  attack  on  Berlin  or  Tokyo. 
[he  weather  works  for  us  in  Europe,  against 
[Russians  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  for  the  Japs 

le  Pacific,  because  the  usual  wind  drift 
jnd  the  world  is  from  west  to  east.  So  nor- 
lly  we  would  have  a  better  chance  to  waft 
|into  Germany,  Germany  would  have  a  better 
ice  to  gas  Russia,  and  the  Japs  would  have 
edge  on  us  if  they  wanted  to  gas  our  Pacific 
Mt  cities. 

gas  production,  we  have  an  edge  on  the  rest 
ie  world  because  we  have  the  biggest  and  best 

lical  industry.  Heading  up  our  program,  we 
such  brains  as  President  J.  B.  Conant  of 

vard  University,  Doctor  Charles  Stine.  vice- 
iident  of  Du  Pont,  and  Roger  Adams,  head  of 

Department  of  Chemistry  at  the  University 
llinois. 

duch  of  the  work  of  developing  new  gases, 
thods  of  warfare  and  the  protective  devices  is 
le  at  Edgewood  Arsenal  north  of  Baltimore  in 
ryland.  Here  scores  of  chemists  and  labora- 
assistants  work  in  secret.  There  are  other 
iters  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
ogy  and  at  Columbia  University  on  a  full-time 
is.  We  can  turn  out  more  gas  and  probably 
idlier  gas  than  anyone  else,  and  we  think  our 
ops  are  the  best  prepared  in  the  world,  both 

offense  and  defense, 
"here  is  great  public  horror  of  gas  and  an  in- 
ent  sentiment  against  its  use.  This  doubtless 
pired  the  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  promises  to 
!  it  only  if  the  enemy  does.  The  enemy,  how- 
!r,  already  has  used  it  and  is  almost  certainly 
idy  to  use  it  again  on  a  larger  scale.  The  Ger- 

as  are  known  to  have  (Continued  on  page  59; 
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BY  JIM  MARSHALL 

If  the  Axis  turns  on  the  gas,  our  chemical  war- 
fare experts  think  it  will  spell  Fascist  suicide 


A  white  phosphorus  land  mine 
exploding.  With  no  protection 
against  the  burning  phosphorus 
particles,  the  soldier  with  the 
flame  thrower  gets  ready 
rim  in  case  they  come  his 


The  4.2-inch  mortar  at 
the  right,  used  in  gas 
warfare,  lobs  gas  shells 
rapidly  and  accurately 
over    great    distances 
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WARTIME 

JOY  RIDERS 

By  William  F.' McDermott 
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PR0TO€RAPHS    FOR    COLLIER'S    BT    FROPF-Plt 


Once  passengers  shied  at  upper  bertlis,  but  this  child  perilously  perched 
on    the   baggage   rack   finds   the   hard    berth    better    than   none    at    all 


This  feeding  tot  is  unaware  of  the  hazards  of  wartime  travel.    Going 
places    today    with    youngsters    is    difficult    and    should    be    avoided 


The  railroads  have  no  facil- 
ities for  non-essential  travel 
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THE  crowd  milled  about  and  pushed 
against  the  train  gates.  The  second 
it  was  opened,  a  mad  rush  for  the 
train  began.  Seats  in  the  coaches  were 
filled  in  a  flash.  The  mob  continued  to 
pour  in,  jamming  the  aisles  to  suffocation 
and  crowding  the  vestibules  to  the  last  bit 
of  space.  Finally,  brakemen  and  porters 
managed  to  close  the  doors. 

On  the  platform,  as  the  train  pulled  out, 
about  fifty  people  stood  aghast,  tickets 
in  hand  but  unable  to  squeeze  aboard. 
One  white-haired  woman  broke  out  in  a 
fit  of  weeping.  A  soldier — one  of  several 
left  behind — tried  to  comfort  her. 

"There,  there.  Mother" — even  though 
she  was  a  stranger — "don't  worry.  You'll 
get  another  train." 

"I  know,"  she  sobbed,  "but  my  son  is 
critically  ill  in  camp  and  I  must  go  to 
him." 

"I  can  understand  how  you  feel,"  said 
the  fighting  man.  "This  is  the  last  train 
I  could  take  in  order  to  get  to  my  dad"s 
funeral." 

Tragedy?  Yes.  Unusual?  No.  The  fact 
is  that  the  dreadful  run  which  the  un- 
thinking public,  flush  with  money  and  af- 
flicted with  the  gadder's  itch,  is  inflicting 
on  the  railroads  today  verges  on  a  catas- 
trophe of  major  proportions.  Refusing 
to  ration  itself,  the  public  threatens  to 
bring  down  priorities  on  rail  travel  such 
as  the  airlines  now  enforce.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  is,  in  effect,  sabotaging  the  war 
effort  by  causing  delay  in  trains,  by  run- 
ning down  equipment  through  excess 
wear,  and  by  causing  undue  hardship  to 
fighting  men  who  must  travel. 

It  isn't  the  railroads"  fault.  They  are 
doing  a  magnificent  job.    In  addition  to 


Soil! 
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breaking  all  records  in  the  handling  ( 
freight  they  are  carrying  264  per  cei 
more  passengers  than  in  1939,  with  vci 
little  additional  equipment.  In  the  cor 
gested  war-camp  regions,  the  increase  hi 
skyrocketed  605  per  cent. 

Railroads  are   straining   themselves  1 
the  last  notch  to  meet  the  demands  of  tt 
public.   Ancient  equipment,  coaches  wit 
oil-burning  lamps,  old-style  Pullmans  an 
engines    that    had    been    shunted    onl 
branch  lines  or  retired,  have  been  caile 
back  into  major  service.    I  have  ridde 
recently  in  coaches  the  like  of  which 
hadn't  seen  since  1900.    One  train  I  n 
was  a  fast  express  on  one  of  our  greate 
railroads,  normally  running  12  or  13  carj 
It  had  on  18  cars,  all  packed,  and  it  w;| 
being  pulled  by  an  inferior  engine 
only  one  available.    We  lost  four  hou 
on  a  500-mile  run. 

"We're  using  everything  we've  got 
we're  running  it  down  fast."  one  railn 
executive  told  me.     "New  equipment 
practically  out  for  the  duration;  how  we' 
going  to  make  this  last,  I  don't  know." 

Since  December,  I  have  traveled  mar| 
of  the  main  rail  lines  from  New  York  t 
Texas  and  from  Chicago  to  Colorado  { 
war  assignments.  I  have  talked  to  n' 
merous  military  and  shore  police,  portei 
conductors,  brakemen  and  news  butcher 
and  they  have  filled  in  the  picture. 

On  a  Texas  train  I  saw  soldiers 
civilians,  women  and   babies,  packed 
until  it  seemed  not  another  could  get  o 
Women  and    children  crumpled  down 
the  aisles,  trying  to  sleep.    Soldiers,  e 
hausted  from  long  standing,  flung  therl 
selves  on  the  floor  of  the  men's  washroorl 
and  vestibules.    Many  tried  to  get  to  tl 
•  'L 
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wded  coaches  like  the  one  above  are  a  common  sight  on  today's  overtaxed  railroads.  The 
eral  rule  is:  First  come,  first  seated.  Some  unlucky  passengers  on  transcontinental  runs  have  to 
id  for  the  better  part  of  three  days.    "Standing  room  only"  doesn't  discourage  their  traveling 


Top:  Mother  and  child  await  return  of  soldier 
husband  who  is  foraging  for  food.  Below:  Cramped 
conditions    haven't    cramped    this    soldier's    style 


;n  though  cars  may  be  air-conditioned,  the  equipment  cannot  cope  with 
body  heat  generated  in  jam-packed  cars.    Below,  a  man  has  fainted 


This  thoroughly  exhausted  soldier  and  his  companion  are  limp  but  lucky— 
they  have  seats,  and  sleep  as  best  they  can.   Note  the  tired  cup  on  ledge 


The  rigors  of  Army  life  include  getting  from  one  place  to  another  sar- 
dine style.    These  soldiers   sleep   two   deep,   but  are   too  weary  to   care 


Some  people  can  make  the  best  of  .. 
situation.    Seat  or  no  seat,  in  the  priv.d 
of     the     vestibule,     love     conquers 

1 


A  soldier  and  his  family  are  happily  reunited  on  a  train  heading  west. 
Warming  the  baby's  milk  on  trains  presents  a  problem  of  major  proportions 


diner  for  breakfast,  only  to  find,  after  standing  iml 
for  two  hours,  that  the  food  supply  was  exhawl 

One  of  America's  fastest  trains  pulling  out  of  i| 
cago  is  packed  to  the  last  inch  every  day;  its  accor 
dations  are  for  450,  but  it  regularly  carries  950  to  l\ 
people.   I  tried  to  help  a  woman  get  on  it  in  the  i 
die  of  the  week — when  travel  is  supposed  to  be  "li  | 
— but  in  vain. 

I  saw  an  eighteen-year-old  soldier,  headed  f  I 
Oklahoma  to  Massachusetts  on  a  serious  illness  eil 
gency  call,  stand  for  hours  though  his  face  was  flusj 
with  fever,  he  had  a  hacking  cough,  and  he  secj 
too  weak  to  hold  his  head  up. 

In  some  metropolitan  stations,  service  men{ 
given  the  preference  by  being  allowed  to  enterl 
trains  first;  yet  after  they  "re  there,  they  very  ol 
give  up  their  seats  to  women.  One  major,  in  chl 
of  two  coaches  of  soldiers,  told  me  his  men  be]| 
for  permission  to  give  up  their  seats  to  women  \ 
children  standing  in  the  aisles  of  coaches  next  to  tt 

Maintenance  men  say  that  air-conditioning  eq| 
ment  designed  for  seating  capacity  only  cannot 
sibly  cope  with  throngs  packed  in  aisles.  The  ail 
coaches  packed  with  sweating  bodies  often  becol 
unspeakably  foul.  Add  to  this  the  coughing  of  til 
with  colds  or  worse,  and  the  presence  of  many  b[ 
in  arms  and  small  children,  and  you  have  the  set| 
for  an  epidemic. 

The  trouble  is,  people  are  determined  to  trl 
the  most  where  the  war  congestion  is  the  greatestl 
so  doing,  they  are  seriously  menacing  themselves  [ 
the  war  effort  alike.  The  railroads  are  making  sul 
human  efforts  to  give  the  public  what  it  wants,  vil 
the\  urge  and  e.xhort  civilians  to  cut  down  on  av| 
able  travel.  The  appeal  has  largely  failed  so 
which  means  that  the  situation  resolves  itself  d) 
to  this:  If  the  people  wont  ration  themselves,! 
government  will  have  to.  i| 


EVEN 
INS 


irSAXROHMER 

IIJSTRATED   BY   ELMORE   BROWN 

tIoRD  MARCUS  hesitated.   Then:  "1 

I      cannot  recall  that  Mrs.  Vane  ever 

J  mentioned  Loeder.  I  was,  of  course, 

ire  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  her 
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H  m!"  The  colonel  took  an  apprecia- 

?  sip  and  set  his  glass  down.  "Relations 

'h  women   friends   quite   beyond   me, 

iberdale;  always  were.    They  used  to 

in  the  old  days,  something  to  do  with 

.'oman  led  you  to  chuck  up  the  army." 

Il  know  they  did."  Lord  Marcus  spoke 

^'^rily  but  patiently.    "And  they  were 

rV." 

What!" 

^  ls.  0"Halloran.  Something  occurred, 
-l-\pt,  which  radically  changed  the  cur- 
1  ot  my  existence.    A  woman  (I  shall 

I:  mention  her  name)  died;  and  it  was 
end  of  life  for  me  in  that  sense  in  which 
St  men  regard  life.  In  another  sense,  it 
s  the  beginning." 
rhe  assistant  commissioner  was  watch- 
Lord  Marcus  fixedly,  sympathetically, 
on't  tell  me  if  you  dont  want  to." 
'I  have  no  more  to  tell  you,  O'Halloran 
^bout  her.  I  am  merely  trying  to  explain 
y  I  went  in  for  those  somewhat  obscure 
(dies  which,  from  that  day  onward, 
oily  enthralled  me.  You  may  recall  that 
'as  traditionally  a  religious  man.  but  up 
that  time,  religion  had  meant  little  to 
.  I  suddenly  determined  that  it  meant 
rything.  but  not  in  its  accepted  form, 
(roposed  to  prove,  scientifically,  as  one 
)ves  a  thing  in  the  laboratory,  that  the 
man  spirit  survives  death.  Once,  there 
indinji 
iseiilii 

isacco    )ii  Sir  Giles  bother  you  with  questions  about  the  clients 
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Collier's  for  August  7,  1943 


The  Story  Thus  Far: 

IN  LONDON,  late  one  night,  (he  eccentric  Lord  Marcus  Amber- 
dale  informs  Scotland  Yard,  by  telephone,  that  he  has  found  a 
dead  man  in  his  home.  With  some  assistants.  Chief  Inspector  Firth 
goes  to  the  scene  of  the  murder  (if  murder  it  is)  and  identifies  the 
victim  as  Sir  Giles  Loeder,  a  noted  radio  broadcaster. 

Lord  Marcus  answers  all  questions  satisfactorily  ;  and  in  one  of 
his  rooms  he  shows  the  detectives  a  woman — the  beautiful  and  no- 
torious "Mrs.  Vane" — whom  he  has  put  in  a  trance  so  that  he  can 
(so  he  says)  perform  some  experiments  of  great  importance  to  the 
world.    Firth  does  not  regard  him  as  a  suspect. 

While  in  London,  trailing  a  gang  of  Nazi  conspirators,  Gaston 
Max,  a  French  criminal  investigator,  learns  that  the  people  he  is 
after  and  the  person,  or  persons,  Scotland  Yard  is  after,  frequent  a 
gambling  place  run  by  a  clever  woman :  Mrs.  Ysolde  Destr^e. 

Working  hand  in  hand  with  the  English  authorities.  Max  gains 
possession  of  a  code  message  which,  decoded,  proves  conclusively 
that  Sir  Giles  Loeder  had  been  a  German  spy ;  that,  previous  to  his 


were  schools  in  which  this  subject  was 
systematically  expounded.  Today,  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  impostors.  I  set  out  to  en- 
deavor to  recover  some  of  that  older,  true 
knowledge:  and  in  a  measure,  O'Halloran, 
I  have  succeeded!" 

Colonel  O'Halloran  continued  to  watch 
the  other  man  speculatively;  there  was  a 
doubt  to  be  read  in  his  little  blinking  eyes, 
but  deep  sympathy  remained. 

"Sure  you're  not  deluding  yourself?" 

"Quite  sure."  The  musical  voice  was 
calm,  expressing  finality.  "Some  day  I 
hope  to  prove  this  to  the  world.  If  I  were 
to  tell  you  where  my  explorations  have 
led  me,  since  those  years  in  which  we 
served  together,  when  I  was  so  keen  on 
polo — "  he  smiled  without  sadness — 
"when  1  rode  my  own  horse  in  the  Grand 
National,  I  doubt  if  you  would  believe  me, 
O'Halloran,  or  credit  the  cost." 

"In  terms  of  cash?" 

"In  terms  of  sacrifice.  My  friends  ac- 
counted me  mad,  but  I  had  coine  to  a  state 
of  philosophy  which,  under  guidance,  ren- 
dered me  immune  to  uninformed  criti- 
cism. I  followed  my  chosen  path.  Mrs. 
Vane,  with  whose  record  I  am  familiar,  is 
peculiarly  endowed.  She  possesses,  in  an 
unusual  degree,  a  power  cultivated  by 
(Continued  on  page  40J 
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death,  he  had  been  keepini;  Berlin  informed,  through  his  carefully 
worded  radio  speeches,  of  what  was  going  on  in  England!  .  .  . 

Lord  Marcus  Amberdale  has  an  attractive  young  cousin  :  Fay 
Perigal.  Fay  is  in  love  with  Dick  Kershaw,  a  flight  lieutenant  in  the 
R.A.F.,  who — deeply  involved  in  an  affair  with  Rita  Martin,  a 
pretty  but  conscienceless  young  woman — has  disappeared. 

One  day.  Fay  is  deep  in  a  conversation  with  Dan  Corcoran  (a 
patient  at  the  hospital  where  she  works)  when  Dan's  father,  Michael 
Corcoran,  arrives.  Hardly  have  they  greeted  Mr.  Corcoran  and  ex- 
changed a  few  words  with  him  when  Dick  joins  them. 

The  yoimg  fellow  (obviously  much  in  love  with  Fay)  gives  evi- 
dence of  terrific  emotional  strain.  He  answers  a  few  questions. 
After  which  he  tells  them  a  strange  story ;  he  says  that,  infatuated 
with  Rita  Martin,  he  had  become  suspicious  of  her ;  he  had  fol- 
lowed her  one  night  and  found  her  with  Loeder.  Later,  alone  with 
Loeder,  he  had  knocked  the  scoundrel  out,  killed  him!  .  .  . 

Colonel  O'Halloran.  of  Scotland  Yard,  interrogates  Lord  Mar- 
cus, mentioning  things  that  might  make  a  case  against  his  lordship. 
After  a  pause  he  adds :  "'Then,  your  friend  Mrs.  Vane  knew  Loeder." 


t  Simone's?"  Destree  asked,  fully  opening  her  eyes  so  that 
ita,  watching  her  in  the  mirror,  met  their  fixed  regard 


Come  and  get  it!"  The  old  Army 
chow  call  always  results  in  some- 
thing like  a  commando  raid. 
•  Below,  at  left,  three  paratroop- 
ers open  field  Ration  K  and 
enjoy  a  finely  balanced  supper, 
while  their  rifles  are  "at  the  ready 
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THAT 


FIGHTS 

By  Helena 
Huntington  Smith 


Four  basic  food  rations 
have  licked  the  Army's  tre- 
mendous problem  of  get- 
ting the  right  food  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right 
time,  and  everyone's  hap- 
py, including,  luckily,  the 
guy  who  does  the  eating 


11.    S.    ARMY    SIGNAL    CORPS 


ON  THE  Alcan  Highway,  when  the 
thermometer  drops  to  78°  below, 
even  dried  navy  beans  will  freeze, 
and  the  Army  has  to  store  its  food  in  ice 
houses  to  keep  the  cold  out.  Inside  a  tank 
in  action  on  the  desert,  the  temperature 
frequently  rises  to  150  degrees.  Army 
combat  rations  must  be  planned  with  these 
extreme  conditions  in  mind. 

About  two  years  ago  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  began  working  out  the  new  prob- 
lems of  food  for  the  new  kind  of  war. 
Civilian  experts  were  called  in — experts  in 
nutrition,  dietetics,  food  chemistry:  experts 
in  the  processing,  preserving  and  packag- 
ing of  foods. 

Much  of  the  experimentation  was  done 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel   Rohland 


Isker  of  the  Subsistence  Research  Labo- 
ratory in  Chicago. 

An  important  part  of  their  job  involves 
what  the  Army  calls  "acceptability."  The 
test  of  "acceptability"  means  merely  that 
the  most  scientific  diet  ever  devised  in  a 
laboratory  is  no  good  if  the  boys  won't 
eat  it.  So  taste  and  appeal  are  important 
too. 

The  miracle  food  of  the  war  is  Ration 
K.  It  contains  3,000  calories;  is  done  up 
in  a  brown-paper  package  (weather- 
proofed,  gasproof ed),  which  weighs  two 
pounds  and  measures  six  by  four  by  six 
inches  and  contains  one  day's  food  for  a 
husky  soldier.  It  is  divided  up  into  three 
smaller  packages — one  each  for  breakfast, 
dinner  and  supper.  The  main  item  of  each 


meal  is  a  small  but  satisfying  tin  of  meat, 
or  meat  and  eggs,  or  a  very  good  soft 
cheese. 

Small  cellophane  envelopes  contain 
powders  which,  with  water  added,  turn 
into  coffee,  bouillon  and  lemonade.  (The 
lemon  powder  has  Vitamin  C  in  it,  which 
prevents  scurvy.)  For  sweets  there  are  a 
fruit  bar  (good);  some  supermalted-milk 
tablets  fcooling  and  very  good);  and  the 
Army's  special  nonmelting  chocolate  bar 
which  can  be  eaten  as  is,  or  boiled  up  with 
water  to  make  cocoa.  For  the  rest  there 
are  some  hard,  grahamlike  crackers  (ac- 
ceptability rating:  Dubious — they're  pretty 
hard).  And,  of  course,  chewing  gum  and 
cigarettes.  Toilet  paper  is  brown — white 
pi^per  has  too  high  visibility  from  the  air. 


(Even  underwear  is  olive  drab,  to  redi 
wash-line  visibility  from  the  air.) 

If  you  don't  want  to  light  a  fire  to  I 
the  enemy  where  you  arc,  you  wanal 
the  meat  tin  by  placing  it  in  the  motol 
your  tank  or  jeep.  Otherwise  you  poil 
little  gasoline  in  the  sand  and  light  it  i 

When  our  troops  landed  in  Africa,  I 
ration  was  issued  to  each  soldier  in  J 
the  field  kitchens  failed  to  show  upi 
schedule.    They  did,  however;  and 
hearted  Yanks  gave  away  thousand^ 
K   rations  to   hungry-looking   Ai;ib 
whom  they  passed  along  the  roads, 
opcnhandedncss  vexed  the  Army.  w| 
had  convoyed  those  K  rations  a  longi 
but  it  tickled  the  Arabs,  who  went  fori 
meat  and  the  chewing  gum  with 
They  have  since  adopted  the  K  ratio 
a  sort  of  standard  of  currency. 

An  older  type  of  emergency  food,! 
tion  C,  was  developed  a  few  years  aften 
first  World  War  and  is  a  true  "iron  ratii 
since  each  meal  comes  done  up  in  twq 
cans. 

It  has  meat  and  beans,  or  sti 
hash  in  one  can;  crackers,  powdered  i 
erage  and  hard  candy  in  the  other. 
Marines  landed  with  it  in  the  su 
Guadalcanal.  It  saw  a  lot  of  servic 
Africa  with  the  truck  and  jeep  boys, 
it  all  tastes  pretty  much  the  same, 
has  other  drawbacks  besides.  The  six  J 
for  a  day's  eating  weigh  four  pounds  | 
if  you  fall  on  them  you're  apt  to 
yourself — whether  you're  parachute-ji 
ing  or  merely  throwing  yourself  flat] 
the  bombs  start  dropping  close. 

That  was  why  in  the  spring  of 
Colonel  Paul  P.  Logan  of  the  Qua:| 
master  Corps  was  asked  to  develop 
tion    which   would    be   light    and  si 
enough   for   parachute   troops   to  ci| 
And  so  Ration  K  was  born. 

Special  Ration  for  Cold  Climaterjl 

The  group  rations  fulfill  a  different 
of  need.    Suppose  a  small  force  of 
were  going  to  hack  their  way  laboricl 
over  a  rough  mountain  trail,  as  inj 
Owen   Stanley    Mountains.    Those 
wouldn't  want  to  use  the  same  ration  I 
mechanized  force,  with  its  relatively  \z\ 
use  of  heavy  canned  goods.  So  the  A| 
has  prepared  the  Mountain  ration, 
high  altitudes  or  cold   climates,  it 
tains  4,300  calories,  the  highest  of  anl 
the  special  rations.    It  is  extremely  (I 
pact  for  packing  by  muleback  or  i| 
back. 

With  large  use  made  of  foods  I 
beans  and  cereals  as  well  as  meat,! 
with  almost  everything  dehydrated,  | 
nine-pound  box  will  provide  a  day's 
meals  for  three  men. 

But  it  wouldn't  do  at  all  for  a  sold 
the  New  Guinea  jungle.  He's  engag(| 
a  solitary  job  of  sniping  or  infiltra 
and  he's  perspiring  at  every  pore, 
him  they've  invented  a  one-man, 
day  package  called  the  Jungle  ration.! 
a  light,  cool  diet,  containing  plenty  of  J 
milk  and  dried  fruits,  with  salt  tablel 
replace  the  salt  lost  through  perspiral 
Every  detail  of  it  is  based  on  what  ^| 
learned  the  hard  way  in  the  Pacific. 

In  the  last  war  a  large  body  of  trl 
with  the  A.E.F.,  due  to  some  capritT 
transport,  lived  exclusively  on  canne(| 
mon — "goldfish" — for  nine  weeks, 
maybe  it  was  nine  days.  Anyway,  ill 
an  awfully  long  time,  and  if  you  i| 
think  so,  just  try  it. 

That's  one  thing  that  will  never  hal 
in  this  bigger  and  better  war.  Getl 
and  colonels  have  been  lying  awake  f\ 
thinking  about  variety.  Nine  dif 
meat  or  cheese  items  make  each  K  rl 
a  surprise  package,  or  at  least  that  i| 
idea. 

Each    of   the    group    rations    is    il 

up  in  several  different  menus — and  ill 

thousand   cases  of  one  ration   andf 

(Continued  on  page  6Q) 
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You  can  take  it  from  the  men  who  fly 
'em— from  Republic  Aviation  Corpora- 
tion's chief  test  pilot  Joe  Parker  (beloiv, 
right)  and  the  young  fighter  pilots  with 
him:  these  new  Thunderbolt  fighters,  the 
Army  P-47's,  they've  got  what  it  takes!  And 
when  you've  wrestled  one  of  these  babies 
out  of  a  screaming  power-dive,  you've 
earned  a  Camel.  For  Camels  it  is,  with  Joe 
Parker  .  . .  with  men  in  all  the  services. 


ipslil 


THE 
PLANES 


7!i^£y  Z>/K£Ar  725  /ff.TfM 


♦  They  may  not  be  what  the  doctor 
ordered  for  a  quiet  ride,  but  this  new 
Thunderbolt  fighter,  built  by  Republic 
Aviation,  is  what  the  Axis  asked  for— 


and 


IS  going  to  get! 


♦  What's  it  feel  like?  "Well,"  says  Joe  Parker 
{at  jar  right),  who  tests  these  Thunderbolts, 
"when  you're  diving  that  fast,  you  feel  like  you 
were  a  part  of  a  solid  piece  of  steel.  And  when 
it's  over,  I  sure  enjoy  a  Camel." 


THE 
WHO 
FLY  'EM 


-MKBurawas*'*"' 


ITS 

ALWAVS 

CAMELS  WITH 

ME.  they're 

EASY  ON  MV 

THROAT  — 

they've  got 

WHAT  IT  TAKES! 


THE 

GIRLS  WHO 

BUILD 

'EM 


♦  Lunch  on  the  day  shift— and  then  a 
Camel  for  these  Thunderbolt  workers 
below.  Says  Josephine  Walz  (left):  "\ 
find  Camels  milder  all  ways."  Adds 
Shirley  Jordan  (right):  "And  no  mat- 
ter how  much  I  smoke,  Camels  always 
hold  their  same  fresh  appeal." 
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I   LIKE 

camel's  full 
flavor  so 

much  better, 
they  suit 

ME  TO  A  'T' 
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WAR  BONDS 
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IN  THE 
SERVICE 

The  favorite  cigarette  with  men  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  the  Coast 
Guard  is  Camel.  (Based  on  actual  sales 
records  in  Post  Exchanges  and  Canteens.) 


tTr.  DOMESTIC 


The 
T  Zone 

—  where  cigarettes  ore  judged 


n 
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The    "T-ZONE"— Taste    and    Throat  — is    the 

proving   ground   for  cigarettes.   Only   your  taste 

and  throat  can  decide  which  cigarette  tastes  best 

to  you  .  .  .  and  how  it  affects  your  throat.  Based 

on    the   experience   of    millions   of   smokers,    we   believe   Camels 

will  suit  your  "T-ZONE"  to  a  "T."  Prove  it  for  yourself! 


R.  J.  Ht-ynnlils  Tuliaciu)  ('Dnipiiny,  Wiusiim-Salem,  IS'.  C. 
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PUSLIC  LS3RARY 


In  wartime  the  Russian  family  shares  small  quarters.     Table  discussion  is  largely 
about  political  and  economic  problems.     Two  families  split  the  use  of  a  kitchen 

A  RUSSIAN  FAMILY 

BY  QUENTIN  REYNOLDS 


RADIOED 


FROM 


MOSCOW 


Collier's  correspondent  introduces  you  to  a  typical  Russian 
family.  No  Soviet  home  has  escaped  the  tragedies  of  war,  but 
the  working  people  generally  view  their  future  with  confidence 


sovFO  ro 


IF  YOU  don't  mind  walking  up  five 
flights  of  stairs,  come  along  with  me 
and  meet  the  Starostin  family.  They 
aren't  an  extraordinary  family  at  all. 
They're  much  like  the  Smiths  or  the 
Joneses  on  your  block,  if  you  happen  to 
live  in  a  community  of  factory  workers. 
They're  an  average  Russian  family,  and  if 
you  put  about  twenty  million  families  like 
the  Starostins  together,  you  have  the  Rus- 
sia of  today — just  as,  if  you  put  twenty 
million  typical  American  families  to- 
gether, you'd  have  the  America  of  today. 

The  real  fundamental  strength  of  a 
country  doesn't  lie  in  its  leaders  or  in  its 
armies.  It  lies  in  the  cumulative  faith  and 
patriotism  of  the  Smiths  and  the  Joneses. 
Here  in  Russia  it  lies  in  the  ability  of 
the  Starostin  family  to  hold  out,  to  pro- 
duce and  to  fight  on  the  home  front. 

Suppose  we  go  into  their  home  and 
meet  them  and  find  out  how  they  live  and 
what  they  do  and  how  much  food  they  get 
and  what  they  pay  for  it.  Let's  find  out 
how  they  dress,  what  their  amusements 
are,  and  what  they  think  of  the  war  and 
its  outcome.  By  that  time — who  knows? — 
we  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Starostin  family  is  not  much  different 
from  the  Smiths  or  the  Jones  family  down 
the  street.  And,  too,  we  might  get  a  better 
understanding  of  this  country  about  which 
so  little  is  known  in  America. 

I  was  quite  out  of  breath  when  I  climbed 
five  flights  in  a  large  apartment  house  on 
Rochdelskaya,  which  is  in  the  Krasnaya 
Presnia  section  of  Moscow.  This  is  not  a 
particularly  beautiful  section  of  the  city, 
but  today  we  aren't  looking  for  the  super- 
ficial beauty  of  a  park  or  boulevard  or 
the  man-made  beauty  of  buildings  like 
the  Bolshoi  Theater,  or  the  magnificent, 


Russian  movies  carry  a  message. 
Here's  audience  reaction  to  comedy. 
The  Soviet  deems  an  actor  essen- 
tial, calls  him  cowardly  if  he  enlists 


clean  stateliness  of  the  Lenin  Library, 
are  in  a  neighborhood  dominated  by| 
tories  and  workers'  flats,  for  only  in 
a  neighborhood  can  we  find  the  ave| 
family  of  Russian  workers. 

Grandma  Ekaterina  Filipovna  Stard 
opened  the  door  and  smiled  when  she! 
ticed  me  catching  my  breath.    The  \l 
of  a  foreign  correspondent  is  not  \| 
which  trains  him  to  climb  five  long  flf 
of    iron    stairways.     Grandma    Stan] 
looks  much  like  any  other  grandmc 
whether    you'd    meet   her   in   Sevend 
Kent;  Londonderry,  Ireland;  or  Mit| 
town,  Ohio.    At  sixty-four,  there  are 
in  her  face  that  reflect  a  lifetime  of  vl 
but  she  stands  straight  and  her  smilij 
welcome  lights  up  her  face  as  she 
murs  a  typical  Russian  word  of  welcl 
"Mozhno,"  which  means  much  morel 
the  literal,  "You  may  come  in." 

Grandma  Starostin  worked  in  a  t(| 
factory  which  is  just  across  the  s[ 
She  worked  there  for  thirty-five  >J 
married  a  fellow  workman  and  borcj 
five  children;  and  now,  because  he's  J 
she  receives  an  old-age  pension  and  ll 
house  for  two  of  her  married  daug| 
and  her  two  grandchildren.  She  pre 
over  her  neat,  immaculately  clean, 
room  apartment,  and  very  definitel^l 
is  the  head  of  the  family.  She 
huge  samovar  on  the  table  and  te 
ready. 

I  sat  down  with  the  two  married  d| 
ters  and  two  shy  grandchildren 
Grandma  Starostin  busied  herself  witl 
cutting  of  bread  and  sausage.  Occasiol 
as  we  talked,  she  would  put  in  a  wol 
half-consciously  pat  one  of  the  chil 
on  the  head,  a  gesture  which  seemedf 
part  of  her,  made  perhaps  unknowJ 

We  sat  in  a  room  that  was  half  (I 
room,  half  bedroom.  It  was  about  t'| 
feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide.  The 
apartment  had  an  area  of  twenfl 
square  yards,  for  it  is  by  square 
that  apartments  are  rented.  ThenI 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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This  snoKifbird  iMfears  spiked  shoes 
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lOTHER    REASON    FOR    GOOD/VeaR    LEADERSHIP 


ANGING  over  vast  stretches  of  the 
(;.j-aCtic,  U.  S.  Army  planes  must  make 
"'"  :gh-speed  landings  on  surfaces  covered 
ned  ith  snow— and  sometimes  glare  ice. 
jj1i,  This  means  a  nasty  skidding  problem. 
''*  0  ordinary  tire  will  work.  That's  why 
the'  oodyear  has  developed  an  entirely  new 
nijoi  pe  01  airplane  tire  —  one  with  a  remark- 
j^'l,',  ►le  tread  that  "takes  hold"  on  slippery, 

assy  fields  or  on  sheets  of  sheer  ice. 


0 


iioij  In  this  versatile  Ice  Grip  Tire,  thou- 
"ds  of  steel-wire  coils  are  embedded  in 


the  tread.  You  can  scarcely  see  them  but 
they  "bite"  into  the  icy  surface,  help 
bring  the  plane  to  a  quick,  safe  stop.  And, 
unlike  most  tires  developed  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  Goodyear  tread  gives  efficient 
non-skid  traction  on  normal  runways. 

While  it  was  designed  primarily  to 
answer  an  emergency  military  need,  the 
new  Goodyear  Ice  Grip  Tire  is  now  also 
ready  to  serve  commercial  airlines  ...  to 
make  a  permanent  contribution  to  the 
greater  safety  of  all  winter  flying. 


Widely  known  for  its  pioneering  tcith  tires  and 
other  rubber  products,  Goodyear  also  is  work- 
ing  for  victory  by  using  its  broad  experience 
in  metals,  chemistry,  fabrics,  aircraft  — 
fields  vital  to  war  now,  vital  to  peace  later  on. 


GOOD>#YEAR 


THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 


SHARKS 


BY  J.  D.  RATCLIFF 


As  many  a  shipwrecked  mar- 
iner will  testify,  sharks  do 
eat  men — or  did,  before  sci- 
ence got  on  the  job.  Now, 
sharks  have  no  more  appe- 
tite for  Yanks  than  English- 
have    for    sauerkraut 


men 


MARINE  STUDIOS,  MARINELAND,   FLA. 

YOU  may  have  seen  the  compact  little  horror  story 
that  ran  in  the  newspapers  last  year.  Three  fliers 
crashed  off  the  South  American  coast.  Their 
plane  sank  almost  immediately,  and  the  men  started 
swimming.  Sharks  lazed  along  behind  them,  making  a 
leisurely  investigation.  After  an  hour,  they  struck.  They 
took  one  of  the  fliers.  The  other  two  swam  on.  Another 
hour  passed,  and  the  sharks  attacked  a  second  time. 
The  third  man  reached  shore  to  tell  the  story. 

This  story  was  the  opening  chapter  in  one  of  the  best 
research  stories  to  come  out  of  the  war.  Two  scientists, 
working  for  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  read  the 
newspaper  report.  They  were  Doctor  Henry  Field, 
curator  at  the  Field  Museum  in  Chicago  and  Harold 
J.  CooUdge  of  Harvard.  Couldn't  something  be  done  to 
protect  men  from  shark  attack? 

They  knew  that  only  a  few  species  of  sharks  attack 
men.  Nevertheless,  hardly  a  day  passes  that  news  arti- 
cles do  not  refer  to  "shark-infested  waters;"  and  stories 
of  rubber-boat  survivors  invariably  include  mention  of 
sharks.    All  seamen,  all  fliers,  are  shark-conscious. 

The  war's  most  horrible  scene  of  slaughter  was  en- 
acted last  year  off  Madagascar.  A  German  torpedo 
ripped  into  a  British  ship  carrying  Italian  prisoners. 
Sharks,  maddened  by  the  smell  of  blood,  attacked  and 
destroyed  everything  floating  in  the  water. 

Such  cases  are  rare  exceptions.   Under  ordinary  cir- 


This  diver  has  no  worries.  The  tiger  shark  b  an 
tized,  the  jewfish  harmless.  In  the  open  sea,  shar 
another  matter,  but  science  has  found  a  new  rl.. 
which  protects   torpedoed  sailors  and   do^^ 


I 


II 


cumstances,  the  shark  isn't  the  courageous  ma  j^ 
everyone  pictures  him  to  be.    He  is  a  rather  tiniu 
ture.   He  prefers  his  natural  fish  foods  and  attack 
only  when  driven  by  hunger  or  mob  instinct. 

Both   Field  and  Coolidge  knew  this  cold  tij 
was  good  enough  for  a  man  sitting  on  shore  but 
much  help  to  a  sailor  or  flier  floating  in  tropic  ^1 
The  shark   remained   a   psychological   hazard 
rank.    What  was  needed  was  a  workable,  ei 
pellent. 

They  took  their  idea  to  the  Navy  and  to  the 
of  Scientific  Research  and  Development,  which  oj 
nates  all  research  work  relating  to  war.  Both  wi 
thusiastic.  Funds  were  allotted,  and  a  dozen  r«| 
men  got  busy.  William  Douglas  Burden,  head  o 
ida's  famous  aquarium,  Marineland,  took  chargi 
was  assisted  throughout  by  Mr.  Arthur  F.  McBn 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Schmidt  of  his  Marineland  staflf, 

Most  of  the  work  was  centered  in  Massachi 
the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution.   Thi! 
ratory  had  large  salt-water  tanks  for  the  exper  t 
and  had  eighty  small  dog  sharks  on  hand. 

There  were  three  obvious  approaches.   Sour 
or  odor  might  act  as  shark  repellents.  The  first  iv,  v 
quickly  eliminated.    Odor  seemed  to  be  the  b 
proach.    The  shark  has  small,  poorly  develori 
but  the  olfactory  (smell)  lobe  of  its  brain  is  la:,^ 
highly  developed.  Sk 

The  researchers  worked  out  a  technique  for  ™ 
various  chemical  repellents.    Thus,  they  worke  v 
way  through  hundreds  of  chemicals.    None  o  L' 
had  any  appreciable  effect  in  repelling  the  attack 

A  Bit  of  Fisherman's  Lore 

Things  looked  pretty  hopeless  at  this  stage 
Stewart  Springer,  foremost  United  States  auth 
sharkSj  remembered  a  bit  of  fisherman's  lore, 
frequently  kill  sharks  caught  on  stationary  Hnes 
Florida   coast,   and  when   dead   sharks   were 
other  sharks  stayed  away.  So,  after  every  storm 
men  had  to  move  lines  to  new  locations.  Why? 
decomposing  shark  meat  give  off  some  odor  wl 
live  fish  away?   Springer  decided  to  see. 

He  and  his  helpers  killed  c'og  sharks,  let  tJ| 
around  the  laboratory  until  they  gave  off  an 
stench.  When  the  meat  was  sufficiently  ripe,  the 
little  chunks  of  it  to  the  feeding  cages.  The, 
wouldn't  come  near.  They  would  start  swimmi 
grily  toward  the  baskets,  get  the  scent,  then 
away.   This  was  the  start. 

Field  tests  in  Florida  followed.  Tiger  sha 
bull  sharks  follow  the  shrimp  boats — waiting  for 
fish  to  be  shoveled  overboard  once  shrimp 
hfted.  In  a  matter  of  seconds,  sharks  struck  b 
trailed  behind  these  boats.  When  decayed  sh. 
was  added  to  the  bait,  they  would  charge — thi 
and  disappear  when  they  got  the  scent. 

After  this  preliminary  work,  chemists  got 
the  decayed  meat — seeking  the  "X"  factor  w'j 
pelled  sharks.    They  worked  their  way  throuj 
pounds  of  odoriferous  shark  meat.    Last  win 
came  up  with  a  pure  chemical  repellent  100  i 
effective  as  the  decayed  fish  itself.  We  can't  tell 
name  of  the  chemical — the  Navy  won't  per 
it  is  cheap  and  plentiful. 

Meanwhile,  the  chemists  working  at  Woo^ 
found  still  another  chemical  which  acted  as  a  f, 
repellent.    This  was  combined  with  the  stuff 
from  shark  meat  to  achieve  a  double-barrelel 

How  does  this  chemical  work  in  practice? 
McBride  of  Marineland  led  a  party  of  scientists ' 
dor  to  see — where  there  are  thousands  of  hamni 
and  ground  sharks  which  feed  pn  the  mullet  run 
ing  offshore  in  a  small  boat,  they  put  out  sha|l-' 
baited  with  a  variety  of  choice  foods:  bloody 
beef,  whole  goats,  mullet.  Sharks  attacked  thi 
voraciously,  but  once  the  repellent  was  adde 
wasn't  a  single  strike. 

This  work  was  completed  only  a  few  weeks  s 
repellent  is  being  pressed  into  a  cage  about  th 
the  wafer  of  soap  that  fits  in  shaving  mugs.  I 
pinned  on  Mae  West  life  jackets  and  will  be 
for  about  twenty-four  hours — long  enough  for 
to  be  picked  up.  Fliers  and  seamen  will  be  arrj 
this  chemical  protection  as  quickly  as  possibl 
they  have  it,  they  no  longer  need  to  fear  the 
that  shadowy  menace  of  the  seas. 
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THERE S 


NEW  IN 


Daily  movement  of  a  staggering  quantity  of 
oil  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Eastern  States  is 
the  No.  I  var  job  of  the  Southern  Railway. 
The  Southern  assigns  its  fleet  of  General 
Motors  Diesel  freight  locomotives  as  the  key 
motive  power  to  expedite  this  important  flow. 


vJUT  of  every  war  has  grown  a  new  era  in  transportation. 
This  one  is  no  exception.  The  pattern  of  that  new  era  had  been 
set,  even  before  this  war,  by  the  General  Motors  Diesel  Locomo- 
tive. And  its  Leadership  in  the  Peace  to  come  is  forecast  in  the 
way  this  locomotive  is  today  meeting  the  challenges  of  war. 


LOCOMOTIVES ELECTffO-AtOr/Vf  DIVISION,  La  Grang;  III. 


There  will  be  something  new  in  the  farm  and  in- 
dustrial pictures  too.  For  there  will  be  GM  Diesels 
ready  to  serve  wherever  America  needs  power. 


DIESEL 
POWER 


ENGINES.  .ISO  io  7000  H.P... CLEVELAND  DIESEL  ENGINE  DIVISION,  C/eve/ond,  Ohio 
ENGINES 15  fo  250  H.P DETROIT  DIESEL  ENGINE  DIVISION,  Dttfroif,  Mich. 
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Just  W 
naturally 

better! 


an  es- 


Nature  did  you  .  .  .  and  us 
pecial  favor.  Here's  why  . . . 

"Dry"  grapes  from  the  non-irri- 
gated I.V.  C.  vineyard  give  these  Cali- 
fornia wines  their  delicious  flavor. 
Unpuffed  with  excess  water,  our 
"dry"  grapes  are  smaller,  but  the 
juice  is  more  luscious  .  .  .  just  natu- 
rally richer ! 


Since  1883,  LV.C. 
Gold  Medal  andCuca- 
monga  wines  have 
been  bottled  at  the 
winery.  Red  and  white 

—  table  and  dessert 

—  sparkling  and  still 
...I.V.C.  presses,  ma- 
tures and  bottles  26 
different  wines  for 
your  pleasure . . .  here 
at  the  world's  largest 
vineyard. 


Dutribuud  exclusively  by 
Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  Left  Hand  Like  Charley  White 


this  day  he  had  absently  called  his  brother 
by  that  baby  name.  "He's  got  to  eat," 
Lefty  told  Max.  "You  going  to  have  some- 
thing sent  up?" 

Louie  turned  upon  his  brother.  "Shut 
up,  shut  up,  shut  up!  Eat,  lay  down  and 
rest,  do  this,  do  that!  Why  you  always 
talking?" 

There  was  a  knock,  and  then  the  door 
opened  and  two  men  stood  in  the  hallway: 
a  worried-looking  fat  man  with  white  hair, 
wearing  a  checkered  cap,  and  behind  him, 
peering,  a  little  man  with  a  big  cauli- 
flower ear.  Max  called  out,  "Well,  Doc!" 
His  face,  made  up  for  appeasement, 
changed  quickly.  He  put  on  his  smile  and 
went  to  meet  the  fat  man.  The  little  one 
closed  the  door  carefully  and  moved  a 
few  feet  to  the  left,  hke  the  inept  member 
of  an  amateur  theatrical  company. 

"Max,"  the  fat  man  said,  letting  Max 
shake  his  hand,  "I  got  to  see  you." 

"Why,  yes,  Doc,"  Max  said,  dropping 
his  smile. 

Louie  stood  staring,  with  his  swollen 
lips  parted.  He  lifted  his  hands,  question- 
ing.   "You  the  promoter  here?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  Max  said;  he  touched  Lou- 
ie's arm  in  an  affectionate  gesture.  "Louie, 
this  is  Doc  Rivers,  promoter  here." 

"Oh,"  Doc  said,  taking  off  his  cap  and 
showing  vague  distress. 

Louie  put  out  his  hand  quickly  and 
smiled.  Doc  wiped  his  hand  on  his  trous- 
ers and  then  gripped  Louie's  hand.  Louie 
said,  "How  are  you.  Doc?"  Lefty  was 
proud  of  Louie,  of  the  way  he  could  act. 
Louie  would  have  shaken  hands  like  that 
a  year  ago,  in  a  cabaret,  after  winning  a 
fight.  But  Louie  was  scowling  again. 
"How  much  this  farmer  go,  anyway? 
Forty-five?  Fifty?" 

"Don't  make  no  difference  now  if  he 
weighs  a  ton,"  Doc  said.  "He  ain't  fighting." 

IOUIE'S  mouth  fell  open;  his  hands 
J  dropped,  and  he  laughed.  It  was  that 
crowlike  laugh  that  Lefty  worried  about. 
"Haaaw!   Not  fighting!" 

Max's  eyes  popped  in  alarm.  "Not 
fighting?  It  cost  me  dough  to  come  up  to 
this  jerk  club!" 

Lefty  turned  and  walked  to  the  window. 
"There  you  are,"  he  said. 

Louie  grabbed  at  Doc's  hand;  his  eyes 
were  suddenly  wide  and  desperate.  "I  got 
to  have  that  fight!  I  got  to  find  out!"  He 
stopped  then,  startled  at  what  he  had  said. 
"The  guy's  escared,"  he  said.  "Haaw!" 

Doc  disengaged  himself  and  sat  down 
on  the  bed.  He  wiped  imaginary  sweat 
from  his  forehead  and  held  his  arms  wide. 
"Money,"  he  said,  explaining  everything. 

"Make  him  fight!"  Louie  cried,  pawing 
at  Doc's  shoulder. 

"Wait  a  second,"  Max  said.  He  stood 
before  Doc,  squinting  down  at  him.  "We 
got  to  hold  you  to  your  agreement,"  he 
said,  making  the  words  seem  a  stern  re- 
buke. "A  verbal  contract,  good  in  court." 

Doc  put  on  a  righteous  face;  he  with- 
drew a  fat  wallet  from  his  trousers  pocket 
and  slapped  it  reassuringly.  "Absolutely," 
he  said.  He  replaced  the  wallet,  but  then 
self-consciously  removed  it  to  his  inner 
coat  pocket.  "A  hundred  bucks,"  he  said, 
screwing  up  his  face  as  if  in  pain.  "I  said 
to  him,  I  said,  'A  hundred  bucks;  fifty  I 
promised  you  and  fifty  you  get,  a  hun- 
dred bucks!' " 

"I'll  fight  him  on  the  street!"  Louie 
chattered  shrilly,  feinting  at  Doc.  "You 
tell  him — tell  him,  he  don't  show  up,  I'll 
go  looking  for  him!  Butcher  the  yella 
farmer!" 

Lefty  turned  from  the  window.  "Oh, 
shut  up  what  you'll  do,"  he  scolded. 

Max's  eyes  moved  with  effort  from  the 
pocket  where  Doc's  wallet  rested.  "Well," 
he  said  irritably.  "Go  get  somebody  else." 


Continued  from  page  12 


"Who?"  Doc  demanded.  "You  tell  me 
who." 

"Or,"  Max  added,  but  not  hopefully, 
"pay  us  off." 

There  was  a  spell  of  silence.  Doc  gave 
Max  a  sidelong  glance.  "There's  just  one 
way  I  can  see  .  .  ." 

Max  stiffened;  his  eyes  bulged  with  in- 
dignation, and  he  thrust  his  outspread 
hand  toward  Doc's  face,  like  a  cop  stop- 
ping a  big  truck.  "No-no!  You  don't  cut 
us!  Not  a  nickel!" 

"Look,  Max,"  Doc  pleaded,  "for  the 
sake  of  clean  sport,  Max.  I  put  in  twenty- 
five  and  you  put  in  twenty-five — " 

Max  snorted,  turning  on  his  heel. 
"Lefty,"  he  said,  "go  get  the  car." 

Louie  had  opened  his  mouth  to  speak 
to  Max;  then  he  whirled  to  look  at  Lefty. 
"Okay!"  he  jabbered  nervously,  waving 
his  hands.  "Okay!  The  fight  is  off!" 

Doc  stood  juR,  his  fat  face  showing  his 
hurt.  "Look,  boys,"  he  said.  "Please.  I 
want  to  be  fair  and  square  .  .  ." 

Louie  wheeled  to  face  him,  his  puffy 
hps  drawn  back.  "Yeah,  fair  and  square!" 
His  right  hand  had  dropped;  with  his  left 
stiff,  he  pushed  Doc  violently  backward. 
"Kind  of  a  racket  you  running  here?  You 
want  I  should  fight  this  farmer;  he  weighs 
fifty-sixty;  a  lousy  hundred  bucks — you 
think  you  can  cut  me?"  He  thrust  his  face 
up  into  Doc's.  "Two  cents,  I  take  a  punch 
at  you,  lousy  gyp!" 

Doc's  face  was  gray,  and  his  hps  trem- 
bled. "No,  no,  Louie!"  he  begged,  back- 
ing away,  holding  out  his  hands.  "I  don't 
only  want  to  break  even." 

"Lousy  gyp!"  Louie  snarled,  and  he 
knocked  Doc's  protecting  arms  down  with 
one  short  movement  of  his  left  forearm. 
"Two  cents — " 

Lefty  said,  "Louie,  you  stop." 

Louie  stepped  back,  quickly  glancing 
toward  his  brother. 

"Okay!"  he  said;  his  voice  broke  and 
became  shrill.    "Okay — the  fight  is  off!" 

Lefty  winced;  he  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  window,  watching  Louie,  seeing  the 
way  his  breathing  had  quickened,  the  er- 
ratic flexing  of  his  fists.  Louie  said,  speak- 
ing to  nobody  in  the  room,  "I  got  to  have 
that  fight." 

Lefty  pursed  his  lips,  glancing  at  Max. 
Max  was  watching  Doc.  Lefty  looked  at 
Doc  and  knew  there  would  be  no  more 
talk  of  a  cut.  He  knew  the  fight  would  go 
on.    Poor   kid,   he   thought,   looking   at 


Louie,  what  if  he  goes  in  there, 
he  is?    In  that  dirty  can,  ftghtini 
fighting  in  his  head,  one  guy  after  | 
and   now   he's  escared.    He's  es 
fight,  and  he's  escared  not  to  fightj 
leave  him  fight  that  farmer.   No 
what  might  happen;  the  bell  ringsl 
bugs.    Lefty  knew  what  could  ha 
a  fighter  in  a  few  seconds. 

He  said  to  Doc,  "I'll  fight." 

"What?"  Doc  said.  His  face  ei 
for  an  instant  he  was  hopeful. 

Louie  laughed.   "Haaw!   You 

Doc  moved  warily  away  fron 
"You'll  fight  him?" 

"For  fifty  bucks,"  Lefty  said. 

Max  snorted  angrily.  "Oh,  be 
quiet." 

Doc  was  disappointed.  "Why  n| 
not,  Max?" 

"Why  not?"  Max  mocked, 
one  thing,  they're  brothers." 

Doc    looked    from    Louie    tc 
"Brothers?" 

Big-Ear  stepped  forward.  "Thl 
look  it,"  he  said.   Doc  waved  him| 

"For  another  thing,"  Max  said 
"Lefty  ain't  had  a  fight  in  three 

Louie  laughed  derisively,  "Thj 
he  urged  Max.  "Tell  him  about  i 

IEFTY  looked  down  at  his  feetj 
^  absently  stroking  his  chin,  butf 
remembered  and  put  his  hands  be 
back. 

"He's  got  a  glass  chin,"  Max  sa| 
always  got  knocked  out." 

"Not  always,"  Lefty  said. 

Doc  was  looking  at  Lefty  in  I 
way.  "Saay!  I  seen  you  fight  oncel 
I  had  three  years  back,  Youngl 
— wasn't  it  you  fought  him  in  ZanI 

"Yeah,"  Lefty  said,  noddingJ 
pleased.  "Young  Jeffries.  I  stoppJ 

Doc  nodded  enthusiasticalll 
grasped  Lefty's  hand  and  shook 
they  had  just  met.  He  laughed,  I 
face  grew  red  with  hope.  "Sure!  ll 
ber,  I  remember.  You  had  a  g^ 
hand,  I  remember.  It  reminded 
thing  of  Charley  White." 

"Haaw!"  Louie  shrieked.  "A  lt| 
like  Charley  White!"    He  dancec 
pointing  at  Lefty.    "Yeah — on  tl| 
side!   The  same  side!" 

Lefty   looked   steadily   at   Dc 
fifty  bucks,"  he  said. 

Max's    face    became    thoughtfl 
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a  good  reason  for  the  Oriental 
pe — to  clean  smoke  by  filtering  it. 
^he  same  good  reason  for  Fleetwood's 
gth.  By  straining  and  filtering  each 
ough  extra  length  of  unsmoked 

Fleetwood  gives  you  the  goodness 
int  tobacco  smoke — while  it  saves 
n  more  of  the  nicotine,  throat  ir- 

d  tars  that  stain  fingers  and  teeth 


F 


The  Wisdom  of  the  East 


—  provided  you  smoke  a  Fleetwood  no 
farther  than  you  would  smoke  a  shorter, 
old-size  cigarette. 

The  end  of  any  cigarette  is  a  cleansing, 
cooling  filter  for  the  smoke.  The  longer  the 
end,  the  cleaner  the  smoke.  Light  your  Fleet- 
wood. Smoke  your  usual  amount.  Then  dis- 
card the  1-o-n-g-e-r  end  (the  strainer)  that 
made  every  puff  a  cleaner,  finer  smoke! 


LEETWOOD 

A  CLEANER,    FINER   SMOKE 
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^  When  she  orders 
you  around  like  this... 


and  you'd  ralher  be 
al  ease  like  this ...m 


♦■TRY  THIS 

only  Si- 


If  you  can't  always  get  your  favorite  LIFE 
SAVERS  flavor. ..  it's  because  some  one  in  the 
Armed  Services  likes  that  flavor  too.  And  we 
know  you'll  agree  that  he  should  have  first  call. 


fished  a  stubby  pencil  from  his  pocket  and 
made  figures  on  the  bureau  cover. 

"Fifteen  bucks,  about,"  Lefty  said, 
"Thirty-three  and  a  third  out  of  fifty." 

"Seventeen,"  Max  said.  He  smiled  up 
at  Doc.  "Well,"  he  said  with  an  elaborate 
gesture  of  resignation.  "If  it's  any  help  to 
you — " 

Louie  sat  down  abruptly  and  wiped 
sweat  from  his  face.  "What's  ail  this?"  he 
snarled.   But  Lefty  knew  he  was  relieved. 

Doc  glanced  from  face  to  face,  suddenly 
suspicious  that  he  had  been  somehow 
tricked.  "It'll  be  all  right,  won't  it?  I 
mean,  course  you  two  are  brothers  .  .  ." 

Lefty  said  soberly,  "It'll  be  all  right." 

Louie  jumped  up,  hunching  his  thin 
shoulders,  shaking  his  left  hand,  jabwise, 
at  Lefty.  "I  won't  carry  him!"  he  cried 
savagely.  "I  won't  hold  him  up!" 

'.'Nobody  asked  you,"  Lefty  said. 

Max  patted  Lefty's  shoulder,  smiling 
at  Doc.  "It'll  be  all  right,"  he  said.  "These 
boys'll  give  you  a  fine  show." 

Louie  barked,  "I'll  knock  his  head  off! 
Til  knock  him  .out  first  punch!" 

Lefty  said,  "Stop  yelling." 

"Then  that's  settled,"  Max  said,  seeing 
the  satisfaction  in  Doc's  face;  he  sat  down. 
"Only,"  he  added,  rising  hastily,  "I  got 
to  have  our  end  now,  just  in  case.  .  .  . 
Want  to  get  a  early  start  home,  after." 

Doc  inflated  his  chest  and  yanked  out 
the  big  wallet.  He  extracted  a  fifty-dollar 
bill  and  laid  it  in  Max's  waiting  palm. 

"There's  fifty,"  Doc  said,  and  then, 
counting,  "fifty-one,  fifty-two,  fifty-three 
.  ."  He  paused  to  lick  his  thumb,  and 
said  over  his  shoulder  to  Lefty,  "You 
better  get  out  of  here,  case  somebody 
thinks  something  is  coming  off.  Howard," 
he  said  to  Big-Ear,  "you  take  him  up  to 
my  place." 

Louie  flopped  to  the  bed;  he  sat  there 
sulkily,  pounding  his  clenched  right  hand 
into  the  palm  of  his  left.  "Remember 
what  I  said,"  he  told  Lefty,  lowering  his 
voice.  "Remember  what  I  said." 

Big-Ear  stepped  forward,  crooking  his 
finger  at  Lefty.  "We  ain't  afraid  of  him, 
are  we?"  he  said.  "We  ain't.  .  .  ."  But  his 
voice  drizzled  off  when  he  caught  the  bale- 
ful look  in  Louie's  eyes,  and  he  backed 
toward  the  door  and  opened  it  without 
turning. 

Lefty  picked  up  his  topcoat  and  ad- 
justed his  cap.  "Well,"  he  said,  following 
Big-Ear,  "so  long." 

Louie  just  looked  at  him;  the  others 
didn't  answer.  Closing  the  door,  Lefty 
heard  Doc  counting,  "Seventy-six,  sev- 
enty-seven, seventy-eight  .  .  ." 

1ATER,  in  a  basement  dressing  room  at 
J  the  armory,  a  crowd  of  Center  Point 
sports  stood  looking  down  at  Lefty  as  he 
sat  on  a  bench  along  the  wall,  waiting  to 
fight.  Big-Ear  sat  beside  him,  holding  a 
great  towel  and  with  a  galvanized  pail  half 
full  of  water  on  the  floor  between  his  feet. 
Lefty  glanced  up  warily  and  saw  the  sports 
all  staring  at  him,  and  he  looked  quickly 
away.  A  stout  man  in  horn-rimmed 
glasses,  who  had  been  gazing  unblinkingly 
at  Lefty  for  half  an  hour,  finally  asked, 
"How  much  you  getting  for  fighting  this 
Louie  what's-his-name?" 

"His  name?"  Lefty  said  judiciously.  "I 
think  his  name  is  Joe." 

From  upstairs  the  sounds  of  stamping 
feet  and  yelling  voices  came  intermit- 
tently. Big-Ear  cleared  his  throat  and 
turned  on  the  bench  to  face  Lefty.  "I 
figure,"  he  began  loudly,  then  stopped  and 
went  on  in  a  whisper,  "I  figure  this  guy  is 
a  sucker  for  a  good  right  hand.  .  .  .  Oh, 
you  got  a  left  hand." 

Lefty  looked  down  at  the  borrowed 
sneakers  on  his  feet.  He  wasn't  com- 
fortable, waiting  to  fight  Louie.  He  had 
seen  Louie's  fights,  all  of  them.  Louie 
had  his  own  ways  of  winning.  Lefty 
told  himself:  It's  the  best  thing,  and  fifty 
bucks  is  fifty  bucks.  After  the  first  fight, 
he'll  be  better;  he'll  be  all  right.  He  won't 


be  so  nervous.  It's  better  he  sho| 
me.  The  way  he  is,  that  big  farm 
of  hurt  him  bad. 

Upstairs,  the  impatient  fight  cr 
grown  noisier.  Lefty  stood  up 
his  bandaged  hands,  starting  i 
Ughtly,  moving  his  left  arm  slow 
southpaw  pitcher  warming  up 
jumped  up  and  stepped  forward 
loosen  up,"  he  said  self-consciou^ 

Lefty  realized  that  it  was  hi 
room;  he  was  hot,  anyway,  an. 
down.  Doc,  looking  excited  and 
but  very  important,  opened  the  d 
"All  right.  Lefty,"  he  called.  Lc 
up;  he  took  his  topcoat  and  c 
about  his  shoulders.  "Now  vc 
what  to  do,"  Doc  said,  as  if  he  d^ 

Lefty  winked.  "Don't  worr 
him,"  he  said.   "He's  just  talking 

Doc  looked  puzzled.    "Well,' 
"you  do  the  best  you  can.  Lei 
other  fights  wasn't  so  hot." 
Lefty's  arm  and  started  away, 

"Don't  worry,"  Lefty  said. 

Big-Ear  was  behind  Lefty;  he 
and  patted  Lefty's  arm  as  Doc  h 
"Don't  worry,"  he  said.    "This 
sucker  for  a  left  hand." 

Lefty  turned  to  Big-Ear,  rather 
"Yes,"  he  said,  smiling.  "He  afwa 
They  started  up  the  stairs,  and  th 
from  the  dressing  room  followed 


U!»STAIRS,  Louie  and  Max  we 
of  them,  going  down  the  aisl 
stopped,  watching  Louie  hurryin 
ring;  he  waited  till  Louie  had  dui 
der  the  ropes,  till  he  had  come  i 
pirouette,  bowing,  with  his  \i 
smile.  There  was  only  a  spatti 
handclaps,  and  Lefty  was  disap 
Louie  made  a  grimace  and  turned 
to  his  corner.  There  was  no  app 
all  when  Lefty  crawled  into  the  rit 

Big-Ear  came  clumsily  throi 
ropes,  splashing  water  from  his 
"What's  that  for?"  Lefty  ask< 
"Where's  the  fire?"  He  held  the 
while  Big-Ear  got  out  of  the  ring 
below.  Re-entering,  Big-Ear  sa' 
across  the  ring,  breaking  the  ne\ 
for  Louie,  and  he  picked  up  the  pi 
Lefty  and  tried  to  do  Ukewise.  Do 
center  of  the  ring,  raised  his  hz 
silence,  and  the  crowd  began  ti 
and  yell.  Big-Ear  was  awkwardl 
the  gloves  on,  when  Lefty  had  t( 
acknowledge  his  introduction 
St.  Louis  .  .  .  weighing  one  hund 
thirty-seven  pounds — Lefty  .  .  .  S/ 

Lying  back  against  the  padded 
the  ropes,  Lefty  heard  the  cro^ 
Louie  a  noisy  salute  at  his  intro 
He  saw  Louie,  bowing  again,  sm 
phony  show  smile,  and  somehow 
resentful.  For  these  strangers,  he  ' 
my  brother  will  crucify  me.  M( 
him  a  favor.  Why  can't  he  aci 
human  being  once  in  his  life?  A 
else  would  do  it;  not  his  brothei 
Within  the  red  gloves,  Lefty's  fis 
tight  and  hard  and  filled  him  witi 
fidence  that  had  no  foundation  bi 
theless  gave  him  comfort.  Okay, 
himself,  I  ain't  helpless.  Louie 
and  danced  in  mid-ring  till  the  che 
away.  Poor  kid.  Lefty  thought,  I'r 
done  it;  he  waited  a  year  for  this 

He  got  up  and  went  to  the  cente 
ring,  where  Doc  stood  beckonii 
faced  Louie;  Doc  put  his  arms  abc 
shoulders,  drawing  them  together, 
boys,"  he  was  saying,  "I  want  ; 
clean  fight,  and  give  the  customers 
clean  show.  Don't  lay  heavy  on  th 
the  nuts  is  wore  on  the  posts." 

Louie  shuffled  on  his  toes,  lici 
swollen  lips,  looking  at  Lefty; 
looked  at  the  floor.  Poor  kid 
thought,  all  he  ever  wanted  was  tc 
in  a  ring  and  have  a  crowd  holler 
while  he  put  some  guy's  eyes  ou 
was  finishing,  "Shake  hands  now  ar 
out  fighting  .  .  ."  He  wanted  to  sa 
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bul  for  sportsmanship's  sake,  forbore. 
ley  barely  touched  glove  tips  and 
tufcd  toward  their  corners.  Lefty  walked 
^^Iqly;  he  stood  with  his  back  to  Louie, 
l''H  itiliously  working  the  glove  on  his  left 
\  ^  jgl^j^  waiting  for  the  bell.  He  saw  the 
'''JUi  injkeeper's  hand  pulling  at  the  bell  cord, 
'™*|  >illiot  till  the  act  was  completed  did  he 
^k  u]  and  walk  out  to  meet  his  brother. 
•Ifflu  rii'e  was  Louie,  his  eyes  black  and 
"itH  frjit  and  malignant,  his  mouth  bulging 
^iiy^  ri  the  special  mouthpiece;  Lefty 
WiWi  i^d.hed  the  right  hand,  not  held  as  any 
'W(  itir  fighter  would  hold  his  but  more  as  a 
icslij  ajnight  poise  its  claws  for  striking. 

ily  heard  somebody   in   the   crowd 
ig  his  name;  he  muttered,  "Oh,  what 
lell,"  and  threw  the  left  hand.    He 
it  for  all  there  was  in  him.    Louie 
him  to  the  punch,  but  almost  at  the 
time  that  Louie's  right  batted  into 
;hin,  Lefty  felt  the  impact  of  his  own 
solid  on  Louie's  face.    Black   was 
ound  him,  and  he  put  his  head  down, 
g.    Then    Louie's    punches    rained 
him.  coming  in  pairs,  a  smash  in  the 
a  wallop  in  the  belly,  a  jolting  punch 
ic  face,  a  hammer  blow  to  the  neck, 
eel  of  a  glove  across  his  face. 
fty   reached    blindly,   grabbing,    and 
:d  Louie  in  close.  He  was  the  stronger, 
he  could  not  stop  his  brother's  two 
g  fists.  "Take  it  easy,"  he  said,  twist- 
way  from  the  low  ones.    "Take  it 
down  there." 
hung    on,    with    Louie    punching, 
Ig,  snorting  as  he  let  his  punches 
,efty  wondered  why  Doc  didn't  break 
linch.  The  familiar  nausea  had  come 
with  the  first  blow,  and  the  left  side 
face  was  numb;  but  when  he  could 
gain,  he  let  go  and  stepped  back. 
eking  away  then,  he  saw  Louie  com- 
n,  brushing  at  his  right  eye.    He  saw 
:hin,  white  break  in  the  brow  and  the 
ning  of  blood;  and  he  remembered 
Louie  had  always  feared  eye  cuts, 
ent  forward  with  his  hands  only  half 
,  crying,  "Oh,  Oolie,  I'm  sorry,  I'm 
!" 

uie  rammed  a  left  into  his  face  and 
.im  hard  on  the  chin  with  a  right 
Lefty's  legs  were  weak;  his  arm 
les  seemed  cramped;  he  had  punched 
|once,  and  he  was  panting.   But,  back- 
away,  he  threw   his  punch,   his   left 
,  and  missed;  the  crowd  yelled  for 
so  he  let  it  go  again,  and  missed  so 
that  he  fell  to  his  knees.  The  crowd 
ed  then;  and  Louie,  when  Lefty  had 
half  risen,  stepped  behind  him  and 
Ibed  him  to  the  floor  with  one,  great, 
-swung  haymaker.  Lying  there,  push- 


ing the  dirty  canvas  away,  the  sense  of  the 
fight  departed  Lefty;  he  was  only  a  man 
hired  to  do  a  job,  so  he  got  up. 

He  got  up  and  walked  straight  to  meet 
his  brother,  and  he  swung  his  one  punch 
as  he  walked.  All  the  time,  he  could  see 
Louie's  right  coming;  he  skewed  his  head 
against  it,  but  not  quickly  enough.  It  hit 
him;  another  hit  him,  flush  on  the  chin. 
But  a  strange  thing  was  occurring:  Lefty's 
left  was  still  swinging;  it  was  a  bodyless, 
floating  left  fist  in  a  glove,  sailing  along, 
as  if  it  had  sailed  so  for  miles,  and  when 
it  landed  on  Louie's  cheek,  it  seemed  a 
mere  touch;  it  only  nudged  the  strained 
face  gently  and  then  fell  strengthless  at 
Lefty's  side. 

Louie  was  down;  he  was  crawling  on 
the  canvas;  he  had  been  knocked  down, 
and  yet,  his  eyes  were  as  black  and  bright, 
his  face  was  unchanged,  as  if  he  were  still 
the  one  to  shape  the  course  of  the  battle; 
and  it  was  obvious  that  he  did  not  know, 
his  brain  had  not  yet  told  him,  that  he  was 
down.  The  frenzied  voice  of  the  crowd 
came  up  to  Lefty  from  every  side,  and  he 
was  thinking  crazily:  If  they'd  stop,  I 
could  lay  down  and  rest. 

IOUIE  had  struggled  to  his  knees.  He 
-d  looked  up  into  the  glare  of  light,  and 
Lefty,  now  seeing  the  trickle  of  blood  that 
blinded  his  brother's  right  eye,  knew  what 
had  happened.  Lefty  saw  Louie's  face 
change  in  a  way  that  he  recognized,  and 
pity  choked  him,  remembering  his  brother, 
a  little  boy  crying. 

Doc  was  counting,  away  too  fast,  swing- 
ing his  arm  down  with  every  count.  Louie 
tried  to  lurch  to  his  feet  and  only  drove 
his  head  against  the  floor.  Two  men  in 
ringside  seats  whooped  above  the  clamor 
of  the  crowd,  throwing  their  hats  high. 
Doc  ran  to  raise  Lefty's  right  hand,  and 
Big-Ear  came  stumbling  through  the  ropes 
to  paw,  puppylike,  at  Lefty,  pulling  at  his 
gloves,  babbling,  "I  knew  it!  Knew  you 
didn't  have  no  glass  chin!" 

Lefty  looked  down  at  his  brother.  Doc 
said,  as  if  whispering,  but  actually  shout- 
ing, in  his  ear,  "Go  pick  him  up.  Make  a 
hit  with  the  fans."  Lefty  shook  his  head. 
There  was  nothing  he  could  say;  there 
was  nothing  he  could  do.  He  sobbed  as  he 
thought:  He'll  hate  me  forever  now,  his 
own  brother.  A  strange  feeling  grew  with- 
in him  and  became  a  familiar,  remem- 
bered sensation,  his  dimming  sight,  the 
lightness  of  his  body,  the  rushing  silence  in 
his  ears,  and  he  thought  bitterly:  Oh,  why 
so  slow?  Why  now?  Why  so  late?  for  he 
knew  he  was  going  out  like  a  light. 
The  End 
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"It  hasn't  been  all  one-sided — he's  taught  me  a  number  of  things  too" 


CLAUDE    SMITH 


CONSERVE  RUBBER 

Many  tires  with  proper  core 
have  given  over  100,000  mile: 
of  service.  Unusuol,  to  be  true, 
but  proper  care  will  more  than 
double  the  life  of  tires  over  our 
carefree    days  of  high  speed. 

START  Slowly. 
AVOID  Bad  Roads. 
STOP  Scuffing  Curbs. 
DRIVE  Slowly— 35  M.P.H. 
TURN  Corners   and    curves 

slowly. 
STOP  Gradually. 
GUARD  Inflafion. 

CHANGE  7/res  from  one  wheel 
to  another  in  rotation 
frequently. 

REPAIR  Small  cuts  and  bruise* 
AT  ONCE. 

BEWARE  Of  damaged  rims,mis- 
alignment,faulty  brakes 
and  always  match  up 
dual  truck  tires. 

WAR  TIRES  are  made  of  reclaimed 
materials.  They  require  even  more 
care  than  our  prewar  tires.  Follow 
these  simple  precautions  and  you  may 
expect  good  mileage  from  them  too! 


CARE  FOn  YOUR  CAR 

FOR  YOUR  COUNTRY 


•  Your  tubes  can  be  repaired  many  times  if 
repaired  the  Shaler  Vulcanized  "Hot  Patch" 
way.  Tube  repairs  made  with  Shaler  "Hot 
Patches"  insure  against  unnecessary  failures 
which  may  ruin  not  only  the  tube  but 
the  tire  casing  as  well.  Being  vulcanized  or 
welded  to  the  rubber  of  the  tube,  the  "Hot 
Patch"  becomes  a  permanent  part  of  the 
tube.  To  be  safe, — to  conserve  our  vitally 
needed  rubber  supply  —  to  insure  maxi- 
mum mileage  from  every  tire,  insist  on  a 
Shaler  'Vulcanized  "  Hot  Patch"  repair 
of  every  punc- 


ture. Made  by 
the  makers  of 
RISLONE 
and  KAR. 
BOUT,  oil  al- 
loys that  free 
sticky  valves  and  prolong  engine 
life... THE  SHALER  COMPANY, 
Waupun,   "Wis.   and   Toronto,   Can. 


Look  for  the  Authorized 
Shaler  Dealer  sign  and  "Let 
a  Man  Who  Knows  How" 
repair  your  tubes.  1 68,000 
Authorized  Shaler  Dealers 
from  Coast  to  Coast  are 
equipped   to    serve    you. 


This  is  not  on  exag- 
gerated ease — any 
number  of  puiKtures 
can  be  repaired  on  a 
singletube  with  Shal«r 
"Hot  Patches"— b«K 
cause  a  Shaler  "Hoi' 
Patch"  it  WELDED  to 
and  becomes  o  part  of 
the  rubber  of  the  tube. 
Ounces  ofrubber  used 
in  making  Shaler  "Hot 
Patches"  save  tons  of 
rubber  sorely  needed 
by  our  Armed  Forces. 


// 


HOT  PATCHES 


THE       SAFEST      TUBE       REPAIRS       KNOWN 
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THE  NEW  PENNY- and  How  it  Grew 


AS  IF  the  food  shortage  and  the  gasoline  rationing 
AA  weren't  bad  enough,  the  war  has  dealt  us  one 
JL  jL  last  crowning  blow,  to  wit,  the  new  zinc-coated 
penny.  As  a  war  baby  not  even  cherished  by  its  mother, 
it  is  calculated  to  drive  mad  every  ticket  seller,  bank 
teller  and  money-changer  in  the  nation.  It  has  the  looks 
of  a  dime  and  the  value  of  a  cent,  and  the  Republicans 
will  undoubtedly  claim  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  Demo- 
cratic plot. 

The  mother  of  invention  in  this  case  is  Nellie  Tayloe 
Ross,  Director  of  the  Mint,  who  was  told  very  bluntly 
by  the  WPB  in  June,  1942.  that  the  old  one-cent  piece 
might  be  cherished  by  the  American  public  with  devo- 
tion, but,  as  from  this  day  forth,  there  would  not  be 
another  pound  of  copper  available  for  it. 

This  was  a  blow  of  some  magnitude,  for  Mrs.  Ross 
(the  first  woman  to  be  governor  of  an  American  state — 
Wyoming)  because  the  demand  for  pennies  had  never 
been  greater  than  in  1942.  From  the  beginning  of 
coinage  until  the  Mint  discontinued  the  copper  coins, 
about  eleven  billion  one-cent  pieces  had  been  struck.  In 
the  fiscal  year  of  1942  alone,  one  billion  and  a  half  pieces 


BY  KYLE  CRICHTON 

PHOTOGRAPH       BY      BOB       LEAVITI 


were  struck — almost  one  tenth  of  the  all-time  total,  re- 
quiring 4,600  tons  of  copper  for  that  purpose. 

With  the  phenomenal  increase  of  vending  machines 
(we  seem  to  get  almost  everything  that  way  these  days) 
and  the  various  sales  taxes,  more  pennies  were  needed 
than  ever  before.  Mrs.  Ross  had  been  experimenting 
with  the  problem  for  months  because  it  was  plain  thai 
there  were  going  to  be  metal  shortages.  Her  metal- 
lurgists had  been  making  extensive  tests  with  glass, 
plastics,  zinc  and  steel.  Stainless  steel  would  be  good, 
she  informed  the  WPB  eagerly.  How  about  it?  No 
stainless  steel,  they  said  sternly.  Zinc?  No  zinc.  Glass 
wasn't  practicable,  and  plastics  provided  coins  so  light 
that  they  made  no  impression  on  the  vending  machines, 
plastics  were  also  badly  needed  for  war  purposes. 

The  final  result  was  no  choice  at  all;  the  Mint  would 
have  to  take  low-carbon  steel  or  nothing.  This  was  a 
harrowing  prospect,  because  the  steel  would  most  cer- 
tainly rust,  and  the  coins  would  soon  look  like  slugs, 
an  abhorred  word  among  all  true  coin  lovers  such  as 
the  owners  of  slot  machines.  A  concession  was  made 
by  WPB  whereby  the  coins  were  to  be  electroplated  with 
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five  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch  of  zinc.  The  steel 
comes  to  the  three  great  U.  S.  Mints  (Philadelphia,  ik. 
ver,  San  Francisco)  in  bars  eight  feet  long  and  a 
of  five  coins  across. 

Coinage  of  the  new  steel  coin  started  in  Febn 
of  this  year,  and  by  June   1st.  a  total  of   II3,52( 
one-cent  pieces  had  been  produced.    Of  that  nu 
95,642,677  pieces  had   been  distributed   by  that 
date,  showing  the  great  need  for  them.   The  wei^ 
the  new  coin  is  42.5  grains;  the  old  bronze  coin  w; 
grains.  The  new  coin  has  a  diameter  of  .750  inches 
a  thickness  of  .062  inches. 

In  the  interval  between  the  discontinuance  of 
old  and  the  coining  of  the  new,  things  were  in  a 
The  Federal  Reserve  banks  were  clamoring  for  pen 
and  there  were  no  pennies.   At  this  juncture  Mrs 
appealed  nationally  for  penny  hoarders  to  disgorge, 
the  coins  came  forth  in  floods.   It  was  found  that  s 
families  had  as  many  as  2,000  pennies  cached  aw 
glass  jars,  tin  cans,  piggy  banks  and  dresser  dra' 
.Doctor  J.  Elwood  Amos  of  the  University  of 
burgh  put  on  a  drive  among  his  students  which 
vided  a  record  haul  of   1,000,000  pennies.    That 
helped  a  great  deal  and  is  being  continued.    It  is 
true  that  the  copper  coins  now  in  circulation  wii 
called  in  and  melted  down;  we're  going  to  need  al 
pennies,  new  and  old,  we  can  get  our  hands  on. 

The  saving  of  4,600  tons  of  copper  a  year  is 
cient  to  meet  the  combined  requirements  of  two 
ers.  two  destroyers,   1.245  Flying  Fortresses,  120 
guns  and  120  howitzers — or  it  can  provide  the  co-1 
for  1.250,000  shells  for  big  field  guns. 

There  was  no  denying  that  the  new  penny  ca 
much  confusion  on  its  appearance.  The  ticket  s 
who  grabbed  up  a  quarter,  a  nickel  and  a  dime,  thin, 
she  was  getting  a  forty-cent  admission,  was  often 
grined  to  find  that  what  she  really  had  was  th 
one  cents.  But  the  difference  between  a  dime  andi 
latest  penny  is  readily  apparent  after  a  few  looks  al 
new  beauty  and,  even  more  fortunately,  the  bright 
newcomer  tends  to  become  dark  after  a  bit  of  use. 

Taking  the  Shine  Off  the  New  Penny 

If  the  Mint  ever  gets  enough  coins  ahead  so 
can  keep  them  in  storage  before  shipping  them  oi 
is  hoped  that  the  darkening  process  will  already  1 
taken  place  before  their  public  appearance.  Atter 
to  darken  them  artificially  with  the  use  of  liquids  f; 
because  it  was  impossible  to  get  an  even  coating;! 
coins  just  looked  mottled  and  rather  ill. 

There  were  many  indignant  suggestions  about 
recting   the    situation.     Most    frequent    question 
Why  wasn't  a  new  design  used? 

Answers:  (a)  If  it  was  hexagonal,  it  couldn't  be  i 
in  vending  machines  and  in  money-counting  macb 
in  banks,  (b)  Can  you  imagine  the  outcry  at  the  thot 
of  a  hole  being  punched  in  Lincoln's  face?  (c)  It  w< 
take  months  to  get  a  new  design  made,  approved 
put  into  production.  There  would  first  have  to  I 
competition  for  the  design  among  the  artists,  or 
uproar  would  be  tremendous.  After  that,  the  de 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Fine  Arts  C 
mittee  and  the  President.  It  would  take  ano 
month  to  make  the  master  die,  and  additional  mo 
to  get  the  working  dies  into  operation. 

Several  sections  of  the  country  had  not  had  a  I 
at  the  new  pennies  when  this  was  written,  but 
will  be  around  very  shortly  and  it  is  just  as  well.t( 
prepared.    They  are  lighter  than  a  dime  and  ha\ 
soggy  fake  sound  when  bounced. 

Think  that  over  philosophically  when  you've 
taken  in  a  handful  of  pennies  under  the  misapprcl 
sion  that  you're  rich  in  silver.  Leading  a  charge  ofa 
citizens  up  the  steps  of  the  Treasury  isn't  going  % 
any  good.  The  penny  is  made  of  zinc-coated  steel 
cause  there  isn't  a  single  other  thing  in  the  world  it  C( 
be  made  of.  After  all,  it  isn't  hay. 


The  smile  is  one  of  relief.    Nellie  Tayloe  Ross, 
rector    of    the    Mint,    was    told    by    WPB    that 
couldn't    use    copper    for    pennies    any    more.     \ 
she  examines  a  new  batch  made  of  zinc-plated  s 
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WHEN  PEARL  HARBOR  CAME,  Americans  had 
reason  to  be  proud  that  our  steel  intlustry  was 
ready  to  beat  our  ploughshares  into  swords  at  an 
astonishing  rate. 

This  year  alone,  American  steel  mills  will  have 
turned  out  the  steel  needed  for  countless  wartime 
uses.  Steel  for  an  estimated  60,000  tanks,  90,000 
airplanes,  15,000,000  tons  of  shipping  .  .  .  steel  for 
guns,  shells,  and  bombs.  Steel  for  great  cables  like 
those  that  righted  the  Oklahoma  and  other  battle- 
ships sunk  at  Pearl  Harbor  .  .  .  steel  for  the  fleets  of 
scrapers  and  tractors  that  helped  build  the  Alaskan 
highway. 

Result  of  courage  and  faith 

These  contributions  to  our  war  effort  didn't  just 
happen  by  accident.  Long  before  Pearl  Harbor,  far- 
sighted  steel  management  had  the  courage  and  the 
faith  to  increase  steel  capacity  far  beyond  imme- 
diate needs. 

Management  was  able  to  do  this  because  of  our 
natural  resources,  our  native  ingenuity,  the  skill  of 
American  manpower.  .  .  and  the  millions  of  dollars 
invested  in  industry  by  people  who  have  faith  in 
America's  future. 

Among  these  are  the  policyholders  of  America's 
life  insurance  companies.  Through  tlieir  companies, 
67,000,000  policyholders  have  invested  about 
$1,750,000,000  in  the  bonds  of  nulustrial  concerns. 
Of  this  amount,  more  than  $350,000,000  represents 
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investments  made  by  Metropolitan  for  policyholders. 
These  investments  have  been  made  not  only  in 
the  steel  industry,  but  in  the  aluminum,  rubber,  oil, 
chemical,  and  many  others.  Our  war  effort  requires 
maximum  production  in  these  industries.  This  pro- 
duction could  not  have  been  attained  without  ade- 
quate financial  backing.  Every  life  insurance  agent 
who  persuades  some  individual  to  provide  or  retain 
life  insurance  is  the  means  of  making  life  insurance 
dollars  available  for  such  investments. 

Today — war  comes  first 

Today,  most  of  Metropolitan's  fund  available  for 
investment  is  going  into  United  States  Government 
Bonds  to  help  finance  the  war.  When  the  war  ends, 
the  dollars  that  policyholders  have  set  aside  to  in- 
sure the  security  of  their  families  will  again  be  ready 
to  support  and  encourage  sound  and  stable  peace- 
time industries. 

Steel,  for  example,  is  already  doing  its  postwar 
planning.  The  present  feats  of  that  industry  are  an 
indication  of  what  we  may  expect  in  steel  for  better 
peacetime  products,  ranging  from  railway  equip- 
ment to  kitchen  cabinets,  and  from  automobiles  to 
bread  knives. 

Planning  for  the  future 

Just  as  life  insurance  policyholders  contributed  to 
our  present  industrial  capacity,  every  one  who  uses 
life  insurance  to  plan  his  own  future  is  helping. 


through  payment  of  premiums,  to  underwrite  mdus- 
try's  postwar  planning. 

For  Metropolitan's  30,000,000  policyholders  have 
faith  in  the  continued  and  growing  greatness  of  their 
country. 

BUY   WAR   SAVINGS   STAMPS   FROM   ANY   METROPOLITAN 
AGENT,  OR  AT  ANY  METROPOLITAN   OFFICE 


COPYRIGHT     1943 METROPOLITAN     LIFE     INSURANCE     COMPANY 


Metropolitan  Life 
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(A  MUTUAL  COMPANY) 

Frederick  H.  Ecker, 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD 
Leroy  A.  Lincoln, 
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ATHLETE'S  FOOT  is  caused  by  day  plants 
called  fungi,  which  are  present  on  all  feet 
most  of  the  time.  When  excessive  perspira- 
tion occurs,  as  it  does  in  hot  summer  weather, 
two  things  happen.  1.  The  Athlete's  Foot 


fungi  feed  on  the  perspiration  and  dead 
skin,  grow  twice  as  fast.  2.  The  perspira- 
tion irritates  the  skin  between  the  toes, 
causing  cracks.  Then,  the  fungi  attack  the 
raw  flesh  through  the  cracks  and  spread. 


Q.  Why  should  I  use 
Absorbine  Jr.? 


A»  1.  Absorbine  Jr.  is  an  eflTective  fungicide. 
It  kills  the  Athlete's  Foot  fungi  on  contact. 

2.  It  dissolves  the  perspiration  products 
on  which  the  Athlete's  Foot  fungi  thrive. 

3.  It  dries  the  skin  between  the  toes; 

4.  It  soothes  and  helps  heal  the  broken 
tissues. 

5.  It  eases  itching,  pain  of  Athlete's  Foot. 


Q.  Where  can  I  get  Absorbin 


A.  Buy  Absorbine  Jr.  at  your  drugstore. 
$1.25  a  bottle.  For  free  sample,  address 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  201N  Lyman  Street, 
Springfield,  Mass.  Don't  take  chances 
with  Athlete's  Foot  this  summer.  It  can 


keep  you  oflF  your  job,  cause  days  of 
misery.  Guard  against  reinfection.  Boil 
socks  15  minutes.  Disinfect  shoes.  In 
advanced  cases  consult  your  doctor  in 
addition  to  using  Absorbine  Jr. 


PROOF  that 
Athlete's  Foot 
fungi  DIE  AT 
TOUCH  of 
Absorbine  Jr. 


Fung)  growing  fast 
Photomicrograph  of 
Athlete*t  Foot  fungi. 
This  poroiitic  plont  life 
burrows  under  the  tis- 
sues, irritates  delicate 
.nerve  endings.  No 
wonder  Athlete's  Foot 
causes  such  levere  pain! 


Fungi  dead 
Photomicrograph 
showing  that 
Absorbine  Jr.  kills 
Athlete's  Footfungi  as 
they  are  reached.  No 
longer  con  they  grow, 
causing  you  so  much 
pain  and  misery. 
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KILLS  ATHLETE'S 
FOOT  FUNGI 
ON  CONTACT 
Afso  brings  QUICK  RELIEF  to  these  summer  troubles 


BrTES  OF  MOSQUtTOES 
?W;  AND  OTHER  SMALL  - 
■^i  INSECTS 


It's  the  Americans 

Continued  from  page  16 


before,  with  slabs  of  chocolate,  bunches 
of  flowers,  packets  of  candy. 

"Young  man,  I  am  noi  your  aunt,"  she 
said  one  day,  angrily. 

He  looked  at  her  in  the  queer,  gentle 
way  he  had,  his  long  face  lighting. 

"Sure,  I  know  it.  But  I  wish  you  were," 
he  said,  and  he  peeled  a  piece  of  chewing 
gum  for  himself,  and  ollered  her  a  bit.  She 
snorted  angrily,  ignoring  it,  and  fled. 

It  made  no  difl'erence  to  Elmer.  When 
he  wanted  her,  he  just  went  after  her.  He 
never  had  any  difliculty  in  catching  her. 
He  would  walk  beside  her,  explaining  to 
her  how  you  flew  a  bomber.  He  told  her 
how  Berlin  looked  at  night,  the  flak  com- 
ing up  at  you.  He  told  her  how  lonely  a 
kid  felt  sometimes,  up  there  in  the  sky. 

Aunt  Louie  did  not  believe  a  word  of 
it.  She  thought  him  an  accomplished  liar. 
"He's  probably  a  greaser,"  she  said  scorn- 
fully. 

"But  he  isn't.  Aunt  Louie.  He's  the 
skipper  of  a  crew.  Seven  people,"  said 
Rose. 

"You  seem  to  know  a  great  deal  about 
it,"  said  Aunt  Louie. 

HOW  could  she  help  knowing  about  it? 
He  would  come  and  sit  in  the  stables, 
on  a  bale  of  hay,  and  talk  to  her  while  she 
combed  the  goats.  Talk  of  his  aircraft,  as 
a  young  man  speaks  of  his  first  love.  Her 
idiosyncrasies,  her  likes  and  dislikes,  her 
tendency  to  ice  over.  And  he  told  Rose  of 
the  loneliness  of  the  skies,  the  cloud  scen- 
ery making  another  world — a  world  where 
rainbows  were  colored  circles. 

Aunt  Louie  never  found  him  there; 
otherwise  she  would  probably  have  put  an 
end  to  it,  as  she  had  put  an  end  to  the  only 
romance  Aunt  Kate  had  ever  had.  But 
would  she?  Elmer  had  a  way  of  getting 
round  Aunt  Louie  no  one  else  had  ever 
had. 

Even  over  the  matter  of  the  pigeon,  El- 
mer won.  Up  on  the  picture  rail  in  the 
big  hall,  quite  a  large,  stout  pigeon  ap- 
peared one  day,  bowing  graciously  to  Aunt 
Louie  as  she  passed. 

"Shoo!"  cried  Aunt  Louie,  flapping  a 
duster.  "Take  it  away.  I  won't  have  birds 
in  the  house." 

"That's  Airborne  Joe,"  said  Elmer. 
"He's  our  carrier  pigeon.  Each  bomber 
has  one — in  case.  Just  in  case.  He's  a  cute 
little  fellow.  He  has  his  own  oxygen  mask 
for  when  we  get  way  up." 

"Stop  talking  nonsense  and  remove  that 
bird,"  said  Aunt  Louie. 

"He's  got  to  stay  around  today.  The 
aircraft's  being  cleaned  up,  Aunt  Louie. 
He  won't  do  any  harm." 

"He  is  doing  harm,"  said  Aunt  Louie 
ominously.  "Will  you  take  him  away?" 

"He  won't  come  down  till  teatime,  any- 
how," said  Elmer.  "I'll  take  him  away 
then.  He's  a  punctual  kind  of  bird,  is  Air- 
borne Joe.  Sometime  I  plan  to  fit  a  rear 
light  on  him,  let  him  go,  and  race  him 
home.'' 

Aunt  Louie  looked  at  him  with  that 
drowning  expression  she  sometimes  had, 
and  went  away,  slamming  a  door. 

"Gee  .  .  ."  said  Elmer.  "I  hope  she 
isn't  sore." 

He  picked  a  letter  up  from  the  table, 
locked  at  it,  and  put  it  down.  "Why  does 
nobody  ever  post  them?"  asked  Rose. 
"They've  been  here  for  days." 

"That's  'In  Case'  mail,"  said  Elmer 
quietly,  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  "When 
we  set  out,  we  hand  a  letter  to  the  chap 
there,  saying,  'Take  this  in  case  anything 
happens  to  me,  and  I  don't  get  back.'  " 

.She  drew  her  breath  in  swiftly.    "Oh!" 

"When  a  kite  is  posted  as  missing,  we 
drink  the  kids'  health  in  their  favorite 
drinks.  Then  we  throw  away  the  glasses 
into  a  corner  so  that  they  get  broken.  .  .  . 


Then  we  don't  talk  of  them  any  mo,  Iis 
the  only  way." 

His  voice  was  flat  and  matter-ifact 
He  might  have  been  describing  a  pwer 
border.  Rose  walked  over  to  the  wdow 
Her  throat  ached. 

He  came  and  stood  beside  her, ,  (m 
boy  with  a  long,  humorous  face— Itkm 
ugly,  till  he  smiled.    "Well,"  he  si,   | 
got  to  go."  For  a  moment  it  was  aj 
wanted   to   say   something   else,  ij 
didn't.   He  turned  and  went  out, 

Presently  she  saw  him  with  a  vas.au- 
mulation  of  kit,  and  Airborne  Joelibtt 
shoulder,  crossing  the  garden.   Andi^L«:lii 
drawing  her  curtains  aside  at  bedtir^iP': '( 
heard  the  roar  of  bombers,  and  savlicni 
rising,  one  and  one,  winging  like  bi^ 
bats  over  a  full  moon,  till  the  nighi 
lowed  them  and  they  became  part' 
and  the  noise  of  them  died  awa^iSn 
closed  her  eyes  and  prayed  in  her 
"O   God,   bring  him   back   safe, 
bring  him  back  safe." 

She  had  never  known  before  wh' 
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went.   He  never  talked  about  it. 
time  her  heart  told  her. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  strange  stkiea 
over  the  world  next  morning.  No  e  iri 
throbbed  on  the  landing  ground,  ler 
was  silence  in  the  requisitioned  side  ir^ 
house. 

They  would  be  sleeping,  thought  ost 
after  the  raid.  She  tiptoed  throui  ;- 
hall  on  her  way  to  breakfast.  The  ic. 
had  just  come  in.  He  stood,  pale  c 
and  leaden-eyed,  by  the  mail  table.  (■■ 
ing  through  the  letters.  If  he  saw  Re , 
gave  no  sign. 

It  was  while  they  were  at  breakfast len 
came  a  knock  at  the  door  and  a  boy  i' 
form  stood  there.  For  a  moment  I 
heart  leaped,  for  she  thought  it  was 
— Elmer,  come  to  tell  Aunt  Louie  all 
it — even  if  she  didn't  want  to  know. 
was  an  orderly,  carrying  a  little  tray 
tray  had  a  letter  on  it,  and  a  slab  of  c 
late.  He  handed  it  to  Aunt  Loui  in 
withdrew. 

"What's  this  foolery?"  said  Aunt  I  i\t 
tearing  open  the  letter.  "Elmer  J;  e,' 
What  does  he  want  to  write  to  me  o: 
Pah,  all  this  nonsense." 

But  in  that  moment.  Rose  knew.  }■  ?« 
and  a  queer,  cold  courage  and  sel'  3r 
trol  came  to  her.   She  said,  and  her  ic; 
was  hard  and  clear,  "That's  'In  Case'  ail 
Aunt  Louie.    It  means  he  has  not  mc 
back." 

THERE  was  a  silence.  Aunt  ]i 
picked  up  the  letter  again,  and  lei 
at  it.  Her  hands  that  never  shook  [ 
shaking.  "Hadn't  you  better  read  it?'| 
Rose  quietly. 


"Dear  Aunt  Louie:  If  you  ever  ge 
it  will  mean  I  have  got  it  and  shall  n 
back  to  bother  you  any  further  wi 
nonsense  and  the  tales  you  don't 
Thanks  a  whole  lot  for  being  so 
all  of  us.  I  had  a  lot  of  fun  at  the 
and  no  one  is  more  sorry  than  I 
having  to  leave  so  suddenly. 

"I  had  this  chocolate  from  home  y< 
day.  I  hope  you  will  like  it  and  am  sa 
shan't  meet  again." 


"Gone!"  said  Aunt  Kate,  incredulo 
"I — I  can  hardly  believe  it.    Why, 
yesterday  .  .  ." 

"Be  quiet,  Kate,"  snapped  Aunt  Li 
She  looked  at  Rose.  "You  are  sur 
this?" 

"He  told  me.  All  those  letters  out  tfcjjj 
on  the  table  mean  that.   Nobody  del    ' 
them  until  the  aircraft  is  posted  as  D 
ing." 

Aunt  Louie  got  up.  In  some  queer 
she  seemed  to  have  unstifl'ened.   "I — I 
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Ang  to  my  room,"  she  said.  The  door 
£,sed  behind  her. 

She's  crying!"  said  Aunt  Kate,  horri- 
f;J.  "I  haven't  seen  your  aunt  cry  since 
t-  death  of  Queen  Victoria.  She  thought 
s:  didn't  like  him,  you  know.  But  now 
s:  realizes  she  did.  He  was  so  wonder- 
i  with  her.  Patient  .  .  .  like  a  lover.  She 
i"ver  had  a  lover,  you  know.  I've  often 
tijught  that  is  why  she  was  so  hard.  He 
\ls  so  sweet  with  her,  that  boy.  And  she 
(In't  know,  but  she  liked  it!  Oh,  my  poor 
l^e!  And  you  loved  him." 
ose  said,  quietly,  "I  shall  love  him  till 
le." 

IjHE  went  about  her  usual  work  all  that 
i'  day.  She  fed  the  chickens,  groomed  the 
[rses,  attended  to  the  goats.  Part  of  her 
■-med  to  have  died. 

She  met  the  officer  coming  out  of  the 
i^ss,  and  stopped  him,  but  found  she 
iuldn't  speak.  She  didn't  have  to.  He 
It  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
f'Sorry,  kid.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
r'ots  we  had.    He  crashed  on  the  way 

me.  The  others  saw  him.  He  left  a  let- 

■  which  I  sent  along  to  your  aunt.  .  .  ." 
■Rose  nodded.  She  said  nothing.  There 

IS  nothing  to  say.    Now  she  had  only 
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•    SUMMARY 

So  many  have  so  much  to  say 
About  the  topics  of  the  day 
With  countless  personal  variations 
Of  all  the  war  communications 
And  other  matters  pertinent 
To  business  and  the  government. 
That  after  having  heard  or  read 
What   barely   half   of   them   have 

said, 
I  have  an  even  hazier  photo 
Of  what  is  going  on  in  toto. 

S.  H.  Dewhurst 


mory,  and  a  dream  of  the  thing  that 

in 


r  mind,  a  picture  of  the  last  she  had  seen 
him,  as  the  bombers  went  out,  like  bats, 
er  the  moon. 

All  that  day  she  kept  thinking  if  only 
ere  was  something  she  could  do  for 
!  But  she  couldn't  even  have  the  puny 
mfort  of  laying  flowers  on  his  grave.  .  .  . 
jnd  then,  quite  suddenly,  after  she  was  in 
iekw  ;d  that  night,  she  thought  of  it. 
:e  anil  She  got  up,  and  put  on  her  childish  old- 
l,anill  shioned  red  flannel  dressmg  gown,  and 
s'lnCi  snt  downstairs.  She  didn't  know  what 
kasii  s  favorite  drink  was.  When  he  had  been 
ith  them,  he  had  liked  Aunt  Kate's  cow- 
p  wine. 

She  filled  a  wineglass  and  stood  there 
the  flickering  candlelight. 
"Here's  to  K  for  Kitten,"  she  said,  loud 
d  clear.  "God  bless  them  all!"  She 
ained  the  glass  and  flung  it  from  her 
ith  a  sob.  It  hit  the  wall  and  shivered 
to  small  pieces.  .  .  . 

A  voice  said  mildly,  "What's  going  on 
jre  .  .  .  ?" 

She  stood  quite  still,  her  eyes  closed. 
B  only  had  one  good  arm,  but  he  put  it 
»und  her.  His  head  was  bandaged,  his 
ng,  solemn  face  looked  longer  than  ever, 
ith  its  white  swathings.  His  right  arm 
as  in  a  sUng. 

He  drew  her  to  him.  "If  I  thought  you 
ere  crying  for  me,"  he  said,  "I  certainly 
ould  be  a  happy  guy.  .  .  .  Even  though 
ve  lost  my  kite,  and  we  didn't  get  the 
ar  gunner  out." 

"What  happened  to  you?  What  hap- 
ened?"  she  whispered.  "They  said  that 
ou  had  gone.  Aunt  Louie  got  her  'In 
ase'  mail." 

"And  the  slab  of  chocolate?" 
She  nodded.   "And  the  slab  of  choco- 
'sicd#fc-" 

We  got  shot  down  all  right,  and  the 
ite  sank.    But  I  got  clear  with  some  of 
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the  kids.  Gee,  but  those  rubber  dinghies 
are  pretty  uncomfortable,  I  can  tell  you. 
For  kids  with  long  legs.  Then  a  destroyer 
picked  us  up,  and  I  came  right  along." 

He  kissed  her. 

"What  will  your  aunt  say?" 

"Does  it  matter?"  she  asked. 

"No.  But  it  would  be  kind  of  nice  if  we 
didn't  have  to  upset  her." 

"She  cried— I  can  tell  you  that.  When 
she  got  your  letter,  she  cried.  Aunt  Kate 
said  it  was  the  first  time  since  the  death 
of  Queen  Victoria." 

"She  did?  Then  let's  go  right  along  and 
see  her  now." 

He  was  gray  with  weariness,  almost 
asleep  on  his  feet.  She  said,  "Wait  till  to- 
morrow, darling.  We'll  tell  her  tomor- 
row." 

But  he  shook  his  head.  With  his  one 
good  arm  around  her  they  went  upstairs. 
There  was  a  line  of  light  under  Aunt 
Louie's  door,  late  as  it  was.  Softly  Rose 
opened  it.  .  .  .  Softly  they  went  in. 

She  wasn't  in  bed.  She  was  kneeling,  in 
her  gray  dressing  gown  beside  her  prie- 
(lieu,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  some 
ancient  monk.  She  wasn't  so  much  pray- 
ing as  issuing  a  few  orders  to  the  Al- 
mighty: 

"Too  young,"  Aunt  Louie  was  saying 
angrily;  "far,  far  too  young  .  .  ." 

Elmer  looked  at  Rose,  and  his  face 
lighted — the  way  it  did.  Then  he  went 
over  and  laid  a  hand  on  the  old  woman's 
shoulder. 

"Aunt  Louie,  just  a  minute.  I  want  that 
letter  back." 

She  looked  up  at  him.  For  a  moment 
Rose  thought  she  was  going  to  put  her 
arms  around  him. 

"It  wasn't  time  to  send  my  'In  Case' 
mail."  he  said.  "Not  this  trip.  After  all, 
I  got  back." 

Aunt  Louie  got  up  very  slowly.  She 
put  a  hand  on  both  his  shoulders  and 
looked  at  him,  her  hard  face  all  broken 
up  and  gentle. 

"You're  hurt  .  .  ."  she  said.  "Have  you 
had  it  properly  seen  to?  Rose,  don't  stand 
there  like  a  dummy.  Get  some  sheets  on 
the  best  spare  bed,  while  I  take  him  down 
to  the  dining  room  and  give  him  some 
sandwiches  and  something  to  drink." 

IATER,  Rose  found  them  sitting  at  the 
J  table,  an  unlikely  couple.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  she  had  ever  known  her 
aunt  to  be  liberal  with  the  whisky  and  the 
sardines. 

"You  shouldn't  take  all  this  trouble  for 
me,"  said  Elmer.  "If  you  give  me  all  this 
encouragement,  I'll  be  asking  you  to  let 
me  marry  Rose  tomorrow." 

"We'll  talk  about  it  tomorrow,"  said 
Aunt  Louie.  In  her  eyes  was  the  look 
she  would  have  had  for  her  own  son,  if 
she  had  ever  had  one.  "You'll  get  off  to 
bed  now." 

He  was  skillfully  unwrapping  a  piece  of 
chewing  gum  with  his  one  good  hand. 
"Have  a  bit?  Go  on.  Try  it,"  he  coaxed. 
"You  don't  have  to  finish  it  if  you  don't 
like  it." 

"Oh,  well!  Thank  you  very  much." 
Aunt  Louie  took  it  gingerly. 

Elmer  bent  over,  suddenly,  and  kissed 
her.  "Good  night.  Aunt  Louie,"  he  said. 
"Funny  the  way  I  kind  of  knew  from  the 
start  you'd  be  my  aunt  some  day,  too." 

Rose  took  him  upstairs.  What  Aunt 
Louie  would  have  said  at  any  other  time, 
if  she  had  suggested  showing  a  young  man 
to  the  spare  room,  wearing  her  night- 
gown and  dressing  gown.  Rose  couldn't 
imagine.  Now,  she  said  nothing  at  all. 
When  Rose  got  back,  she  was  standing 
there,  looking  at  the  piece  of  chewing 
gum  that  lay  in  the  palm  of  her  hand. 

"Now  then.  Rose.  Get  to  bed,"  she  said, 
with  a  swift  return  of  her  old  grimness. 
"What  on  eartji  has  been  going  on  here? 
The  whole  place  full  of  broken  glass!  I 
shall  have  to  speak  to  Jane  tomorrow." 
The  End 
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certain  priestesses  of  Ancient  Egypt,  that 
of  releasing  the  spirit,  which  is  deathless, 
from  the  body,  which  commonly  trammels 
it  throughout  earth  life.  Many  such  priest- 
esses of  the  past,  whose  powers  exceeded 
anything  we  can  well  imagine  today,  were 
in  no  sense  models  of  physical  purity." 

Colonel  O'Halloran  began  to  roll  a 
cigarette.  "Frankly,  all  rather  beyond  me." 

"Naturally.  One  is  strangely  alone  in 
such  pursuits;  it  is  part  of  the  price  one 
has  to  pay.  Fortunately,  my  financial  re- 
sources, and  my  family  name  up  to  a  point, 
enable  me  to  defy  prejudice  and  to  ignore 
misunderstanding."  He  raised  his  hand  to 
his  high  brow  so  that  the  green  scarab 
which  he  wore  twinkled  like  the  eye  of  a 
reptile.  "But  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
when  homicide  intrudes  upon  my  studies 
1  have  no  armor  against  malice." 

Colonel  OHalloran  bit  ragged  ends 
from  his  cigarette  and,  taking  up  the  ca- 
rafe, refilled  both  glasses.  "Quite  satisfied 
about  your  man  Wake?" 

"Yes,"  Lord  Marcus  replied,  prolonging 
the  word  in  a  meditative  way.  "He  juggles 
with  the  household  accounts,  steals  my 
wine,  my  whisky  and  my  cigars.  I  believe 
he  goes  in  for  dog  racing,  and  no  doubt 
the  housekeeping  allowance  is  employed 
to  make  up  his  losses.  In  every  other  re- 
spect, he  suits  me  well." 

COLONEL  0"HALLORAN  grinned;  it 
was  a  cheerful,  mischievous,  rather 
boyish  grin.   "Wouldn't  suit  me." 

"A  more  honest  man  would  probably 
be  less  competent." 

"Might  be.  Less  expensive,  too.  Fact  is, 
Amberdale — might  as  well  get  down  to  it 
— you  have  some  queer  acquaintances. 
Wake  and  Mrs.  Vane  are  only  two  of  'em. 
The  interest  of  my  department  begins  and 
ends,  more  or  less,  with  the  Loeder  case; 
but  Loeder  case  overlaps  much  more  ur- 
gent job.  There's  a  spy  ring  in  London. 
It's  a  serious  menace  to  war  effort.  These 
people  are  believed,  in  certain  quarters,  to 
use  the  underground  gambling  racket  as 
a  means  of  getting  information." 

"Might  I  ask  in  what  way  this  concerns 
my  queer  acquaintances?" 

"Well — saw  you  lunching  with  Mrs. 
Destree  the  other  day  at  the  Grand  Mar- 
nier. She's  up  to  her  neck  in  the  racket, 
although  we  can't  prove  it.  See  what  I 
mean?" 

"I  take  it  to  mean,  O'Halloran.  that  these 
associations  are  held  to  lend  color  to  the 
suspicion  that  I  am  an  undesirable  char- 
acter." 

Colonel  O'Halloran  grinned  again.  "Not 
by  me.  But  the  average  working  police 
officer  can  be  excused  if  he  tries  to  add  up 
two  and  two  to  make  tour.  Destree  is  a 
pretty  woman  and  goes  nearly  every- 
where; Eurasian,  I  should  say,  but  attrac- 
tive. Thing  is,  Amberdale,  why  have  you 
taken  her  up?" 

Lord  Marcus  raised  his  glass,  twirling  it 
slowly  and  watching  the  amber  liquid  as  a 
seer  watches  his  crystal. 

"I  am  trying" — his  effortless  oratory 
was  audible  above  all  other  sounds— "to 
assemble  a  psychic  chain.  The  spiritual 
core  within  a  man  is  much  older  than  his 
body,  O'Halloran.  Some  of  us  have  shared 
common  experiences  when  the  world  was 
young.  Those  of  us  who  are  peculiarly 
sensitive  recognize  these  associations;  in 
this  way  groups  are  formed,  groups 
brought  together  by  old  love  and  by  old 
enmity.  The  seven  deadly  sins  turn  us 
aside  from  our  true  destiny  and  have  kept 
us  on  the  treadmill  of  mortal  life  all  down 
the  centuries.  Now,  the  significance  of 
seven  is  a  subject  which  I  have  no  time  to 
discuss,  but  I  am  trying  to  assemble  a 
group  of  seven  people  whose  paths  have 
crossed  one  another  in  past  lives." 


"What  for?"  asked  the  colonel. 

"To  strengthen  my  individual  power. 
The  force  which  I  could  generate  in  this 
way  might  achieve  miracles.  Mrs.  Vane, 
in  trance,  is  able  to  recognize  those  who 
belong  to  the  same  cycle  as  ourselves.  She 
might  identify  you — correctly,  I  have  no 
doubt — or  she  might  point  to  a  complete 
stranger." 

"New  kind  of  hunting,  Amberdale." 

"No,  O'Halloran,  very  old.  I  make  it 
my  business  to  seek  out  those  whom  she 
has  recognized  in  order  to  learn  if  they 
are  in  other  respects  suitable.  In  this  way 
I  recently  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Destree.  She  is  a  woman  steeped  in  evil; 
her  spirit  is  old  as  Atlantis;  but  it  is  a 
spirit  of  power.  In  such  an  experiment  as 
this  which  I  contemplate,  the  positive  and 
the  negative  good  and  evil  must  be  nicely 
adjusted.  My  cousin.  Fay  Perigal,  will,  I 
hope,  consent  to  join  us.  She  will  help  to 
adjust  the  scales." 

"She  isn't  keen,  I  take  it?" 

"It  frightens  her,"  Lord  Marcus  replied 


Rita  about  her  friendship  with  Sir  Giles; 
she  knew  that  Rita  had  been  with  him  on 
the  night  of  his  death.  Rita,  however,  had 
not  confided  in  Dora,  who  only  that  morn- 
ing had  said  to  her,  "You  are  as  restless 
as  a  cat.  What's  up  with  you?"  But  Rita 
had  shrugged  her  shoulders  irritably  and 
had  made  no  reply.  Now,  as  she  passed 
through  the  shop,  the  receptionist  said  to 
her: 

"You  can  go  home  when  you  have  fin- 
ished. Miss  Rita.  You  need  not  return  to 
the  salon." 

"Thank  you.  Mile.  Dorine.    Goodby." 

"Goodby." 

She  opened  the  door  and  stepped  into 
the  street,  then  hurried  on  around  the 
corner.  A  young  auxiliary  policeman  (in 
private  life  a  screen  juvenile)  who  stood 
there,  smiled  appreciatively,  but  his  smile 
seemed  to  frighten,  her.  He  scratched  his 
chin  reflectively,  looking  after  the  trim 
figure  and  wondering  if  he  had  lost  his  sex 
appeal.  In  fact,  she  had  barely  noticed  the 
man  but  had  merely  noticed.-the  uniform. 
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"Flying  Yankee — we  always  give  it  the  right  of  way" 


DANIEL   ALAIN 


simply.  "But  since  the  time  when  she  was 
a  little  girl,  when  during  her  holidays  I 
used  to  take  her  to  Hampton  Court,  to  the 
zoo,  to  matinees,  and  so  forth,  I  have 
known  that  her  spirit  was  a  white  flame,  a 
spirit  older  and  wiser  than  mine."  He 
sipped  his  sherry,  and,  as  if  he  feared  that 
he  had  transgressed,  smiled  his  disarming 
smile.  "I  must  apologize,  O'Halloran,  for 
this  sermon;  but  you  are  partly  to  blame." 
"Not  a  bit  of  it.  Extraordinarily  in- 
terested." The  assistant  commissioner 
emptied  his  second  glass.  "Suppose  we 
go  in  to  lunch?" 

RITA  MARTIN  set  out  at  three  o'clock 
.  from  Simone's  upon  an  assignment 
booked  for  her  that  morning  by  Mile. 
Dorine. 

Recently,  her  associates  had  noted  a 
change  creeping  over  her,  but  only  one 
had  succeeded  in  discovering  its  cause. 
Sadness  was  in  it,  and  her  friend,  Dora, 
fully  understood  its  origin,  since  she 
guessed  rather  than  knew  that  Rita's 
smart  clothes  and  comfortable  apartment 
had  been  due  to  the  munificence  of  the 
late  Sir  Giles  Loeder.  But  there  was  some- 
thing else. 

Rita  seemed  to  become  apprehensive 
every  time  the  telephone  rang;  seemed  to 
mistrust  any  new  client  who  entered  the 
place.  Dora  understood  this  also.  She  had 
overheard  Lady  Huskin  cross-examining 


and  members  of  the  police  force  had  be- 
come objects  of  dread  to  Rita. 

There  was  not  an  hour  of  the  day  and 
there  were  comparatively  few  of  the  night 
— those  haunted,  sleepless  nights — when 
she  did  not  check  up  in  every  memorable 
particular  upon  the  events  of  her  final 
parting  from  Sir  Giles.  Over  and  over 
again,  a  maddening  iteration,  she  had  re- 
viewed those  persons  who  knew,  or  who 
might  know,  that  she  had  been  in  his 
company  just  before  his  murder. 

There  were  the  people  who  had  been  at 
the  roulette  party  in  Hay  Hill.  Actually, 
Sir  Giles  had  introduced  none  of  them:  he 
never  did  on  such  occasions.  He  had  con- 
trived to  keep  her  well  in  the  background, 
so  that  even  Lady  Huskin  had  failed  to 
see  her.  Teddie  Olivar  had  invited  her  to 
a  drink  in  a  side  room,  and  there  might 
have  been  others  who  knew  her  by  sight. 
Now,  of  course,  that  old  cat  Lady  Huskin 
knew. 

She  found  herself  avoiding  the  glances 
of  all  taxi  drivers;  for  the  man  who  had 
driven  her  home  on  that  fatal  night  would 
certainly  be  able  to  describe  her.  By  an 
unfortunate  coincidence,  she  had  been 
twice  in  his  taxi,  first  on  the  way  to  the 
B.B.C.,  and  later  from  Berkeley  Square 
to  her  own  apartment  in  King's  Road. 

Why  had  the  pohce  not  asked  for  her 
evidence? 

Then,  there  was  someone  else — some- 
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one  else  whom  she  knew  in  her  heai 
seen  her.  and  had  seen  her  with  .Sir  (u 
Dick   Kershaw.    Why  had   he  not    i, 
forward,  demanded  an  explanation.'  I, 
he  too  gone  to  the  police? 

This  was  the  menace  which  ovei  uik  ■■ 
Rita  Martin,  haunted  her  by  day  ai  b»" 
night.  It  was  beginning  to  take  inevj  ' 
toll  of  her  good  looks.  As  if,  she  rcfli 
fortune  had  not  hit  her  hard  enouf  aT 
ready;  for  where  could  she  hope  tc<nj 
the  quarterly  rent  of  her  snug  little  ai. 
ters  in  Chelsea?  In  fact,  failing  one  an, 
the  man  upon  whom  she  had  countei  nd 
who  unaccountably  had  disappeared,  xtt 
did  the  future  hold  for  her?  And 
this  assignment. 

It  was  with  Mrs.  Destrde  at  Ga;re| 
House. 

She  dreaded  the  interview  beyond  r  a.^ 
ure,  but  it  was  impossible  that  she  si  i 
avoid  it,  and  she  could  no  longer  aud 
to  lose  her  employment;  this  would  lian 
going  straight  into  the  army.  Furtherr 
it  would  mean.  .  .  .  Her  thoughts  mad 
feel  quite  dizzy.  In  fact,  she  stood  sti 
the  corner  of  Clarges  Street,  endeaving' 
to  regain  command  of  herself. 

Destree  .  .  .  who  was  Destree?  Desie'i. 
name  she  had   often  heard  spoken,  h 
hitherto  Destree  had  not  been  a  die 
Simone's;  then,  on  that  evening,  Rii 
seen  her  glittering  in  the  shadows 
brilliant  night  moth.   Rita,  a  brum 
self,  admired  dark  beauty,  and  she 
Destree  was  exotically  lovely.  But 
Sir  Giles  had  offered  to  introduce 
which  he  studiously  avoided  doing, 
would  have  refused  the  honor.   Rita 
a   realist  and   did   not  shirk   facts, 
feared  Destree  as  the  average  woman  :i 
an  adder. 

When  she  arrived  at  Gatacre  Hous{ 
was  almost   sick  with   apprehension; 

1ADY  HUSKIN  mentioned  yourr 
J  to  me,"  said  Destree.    "You  k 
Lady  Huskin?" 

"Yes,  madam,  I  dress  her  ladysl 
hair  regularly." 

Her  voice  was  toneless  but  not  ; 
gether  steady. 

Destree  sat  in  a  cushioned  chair  w 
more   nearly   resembled    a   throne, 
thought  that  it  was  som.e  kind  of  / 
work;  the  pale  lemon-colored  wood 
inlaid    with   ivory   and    mother-of-] 
Destree  wore  a  white  swan's-dowi 
having  long  sleeves,  and  she  sat 
a    wonderfully   equipped   dressing  tf 
watching  her  own  and  Rita's  reflectior 
the  mirror. 

"You  have  seen  me  before,  someti 
I  believe,   Miss  Rita?" 

Rita  swallowed  rapidly  and  stoopet 
pick  up  a  brush  from  the  small  table  be 
her.    "Yes,  madam,  I  believe  I  saw 
once — in  the  distance." 

Destree  sighed  contentedly  as  the  bi 
was  passed  through  her  hair  and  ck 
her  eyes  entirely,  or  seemed  to  do  so. 
Mrs.  Sankey's?"  she  murmured. 

"Well,  madam,  I  believe  that  was 
name  of  the  lady  to  whose  flat  I  was  ta 
one  evening.  Mrs.  Sankey  herself  was 
there." 

"No.  She  fives  out  of  London.  She 
her  flat  for  parties.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  remenr 
now,"  Destree  mttrmured.  "You  c; 
with  poor  Sir  Giles  Loeder." 

"Yes,  madam." 

"Poor  Sir  Giles  was  rather  fond 
pretty  girls,  I  am  afraid.  Yes?  His  cht 
was — most  democratic." 

Perhaps  there  was  nothing  in  these  W( 
but  a  sort  of  playful  sadness,  yet  they  a« 
sharply  upon  Rita;  in  fact,  they  stimuls 
a  spirit  of  bravado  which  sometimes 
rationally  took  charge  of  her  behavior 

"Really,  madam,  I  am  afraid  I  kr 
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One  of  America's  Finest  Low- Cost 

MIRACLE  HOMES 
OF  TOMORROW 


19 
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A    RESULT    OF 

AMERICAN    RESEARCH 

A  method  of  construction  developed 

by 

the    John    B.    Pierce    Foundation 

combined  with  .  .  . 

new    building    materials    developed         | 

and  adapted  by 
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The  Celotex  Corporation 
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A  CELOTEX  CEMESTO  HOUSE... 

Own  One  Tomorrow  with  War  Bonds  Bought  Today! 


New  Beauty  and  Livability 

Your  living  room  will  be  charming,  spacious,  flooded 
with  light  from  "picture"  windows.  The  wall  space  and 
window  space  will  be  well  balanced,  making  possible 
many  variations  of  furnishings  and  decorations. 
Throughout  the  house,  not  one  inch  of  space  is  wasted 
—it's  all  useful  and  livable. 
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A  Paradise  of  Convenience 

Your  kitchen  and  bathroom  will  come  as  complete 
units,  giving  you  a  choice  of  styles  and  colors.  The 
kitchen  will  be  a  marvel  of  work-saving  convenience- 
complete  with  built-in  cabinets  and  latest  type  sink, 
electric  refrigerator,  elearic  range,  electric  washer, 
ironer  and  water  heater. 


OUR  BIG  JOB  now  is  to  win  the  war.  When  that  job  is 
finished,  a  great  new  day  will  dawn  for  every  Ameri- 
can citizen.  Planes,  trains,  cars,  radio— all  are  ready  to  give 
us  post-war  miracles  . . .  and  so  is  this  great  new  develop- 
ment in  the  home  of  tomorrow! 

This  Celotex  Cemesto  House  is  no  dream,  no  flight  of 
fancy.  It  is  a  reality . . .  ready  and  waiting  to  revolutionize 
all  previous  standards  of  livability  in  a  beautiful,  perma- 
nent home  that  costs  very  little  to  buy  and  keep  up. 

The  reason  for  this  is  a  new  method  of  construction  for 
low-cost  housing  developed  by  the  John  B.  Pierce  Founda- 
tion using  new  materials  created  through  many  years  of  re- 
search by  The  Celotex  Corporation.  Both  method  and  mate- 
rials have  been  thoroughly  tested  and  proved  in  more  than 
fifty  million  dollars  worth  of  home  and  industrial  building. 

What  is  Cemesto? 

The  house  takes  its  name  from  the  material— complete  ex- 
terior and  interior  insulated  wall  in  otie  fire-resistant  unit ! 
Though  less  than  two  inches  thick,  Cemesto  gives  greater 
strength,  weather  protection  and  fuel  economy  than  other 
walls  many  times  as  thick!  These  mass-produced  insulated 
wall  units  make  possible  amazing  savings  in  construction 
time  and  costs.  Yet  this  method  of  construction  and  these 
new  materials  create  houses  that  give  you  a  choice  of  indi- 
vidual design. 

CeiloteX 


Your  Cemesto  House  will  have  further  individuality 
because  of  another  Celotex  multiple  -  function  product 
—  Celo-Roof  This  product  combines  complete  roofing, 
sheathing  and  insulation  in  single  roof  units.  Developed 
for  greater  strength  and  permanence  in  a  variety  of  designs 
and  colors  that  give  roofs  modern  streamlined  beauty  at 
low  cost. 

Learn  About  Cemesto  Now 

Of  course,  war  restrictions  make  it  impossible  for  you  to 
build  and  own  your  Cemesto  House  today.  But,  you  can 
begin  now  to  learn  more  about  Cemesto— what  it  looks 
like . . .  how  it  has  been  adapted  to  a  new  fundamental 
structural  design  which  will  be  used  in  many  variations 
in  Cemesto  Houses  of  tomorrow. 

This  method  of  construction,  developed  by  the  John 
B.  Pierce  Foundation,  is  now  being  used  to  build  stream- 
lined war  model  homes  for  workers  near  many  huge 
war  plants.  One  of  these  housing  projects  is  described 
in  an  illustrated  booklet,  "A  Vital  Contribution,"  which 
you  can  get  by  signing  and  mailing  the  coupon.  Do  it, 
today.  See  how  war-housing  is  today's  proving  ground 
in  furthering  the  development  of  one  of  America's  finest 
low-cost  "Miracle  Homes  "  of  tomorrow. 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF, 


ROOFING    •    INSULATING  BOARD   •   ROCK  WOOL 

GYPSUM  WALL   BOARD      •       LATH       •       PLASTER 

SOUND   CONDITIONING   PRODUCTS 


THE  CELOTEX  CORPORATION.  Dept.  C-5.  Chicago,  111. 
Please  send  me  your  illustrated  booklet,  "A  Vital  Contri- 
bution, '  which  shows  how  Cemesto  is  being  used  today  in 
vital  war-housing  projeas. 
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Why  Professor  Tate 
spends  his  week-ends 
as  a  Section  Hand 


Professor  Richard  Tate  leaches  history  in  a  western 
college  town  ivhere  Southern  Pacific  trains  often  stop. 

Meeting  him  in  his  classroom  you'd  probably  not 
suspect  that  he  also  works  on  railroad  track,  with  a 
section  crew.  But  Dick  Tate  doing  his  week-end  job  on 
S.  P.  right  of  way  is  a  different  man  from  Professor 
Tate  delivering  a  iveekday  lecture  to  his  students. 

He  looks  leaner,  healthier.  He  "eats"  hungrier.  And 
he's  better  pleased  with  his  part  in  the  war  effort. . . 


■  rofessor  Tate  likes  to 
think  of  himself  as  an  example  of  what's  happening  to 
our  whole  country  in  this  war. 

"Nowadays,"  the  Professor  declares,  "we  Americans  are 
learning  that  a  lot  of  tough  work  must  be  done  if  we're  to 
keep  our  right  to  a  free,  good  life. 

"I  see  the  trains  go  by  packed  with  troops  and  war  goods, 
and  I  know  that  railroad  transportation  is  vital.  That's 
why  I'm  mighty  pleased  I  can  get  in  some  good  licks  of 
work  on  Southern  Pacific  track." 


In  western  communities  all  along  Southern  Pacific's 
15,000  miles  of  line,  thousands  of  good  citizens  like  our 


Professor  Tate  are  giving  up  their  week-end  leisure  to  do 
a  necessary  war  j  ob  for  the  railroad. 

We  are  very  proud  of  these  emergency  railroaders  who 
answered  our  appeal  for  help  to  meet  a  serious  shortage 
of  track  workers.  Proud,  too,  of  all  our  full-time  S.  P. 
"regulars"  who  carry  the  main  part  of  the  work  load. 

With  more  than  12,000  S.  P.  men  now  in  the  armed  forces 
we  need  all  the  help  we  can  get  to  keep  the  war  trains 
rolling.  We  also  need  more  cars  and  locomotives- — but 
with  what  we  now  have  we're  moving  the  greatest  traffic 
load  in  all  our  80  years  of  railroading! 


Southern  pacific  serves  the  great  sweep  of  West  and 
South.  Over  pioneer,  strategic  routes,  our  tracks  converge 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  point  like  daggers  at  Japan. 

From  Ogden  in  Utah  across  Great  Salt  Lake,  across  the 
High  Sierra  to  San  Francisco.  From  New  Orleans  in  the 
deep  South,  from  Houston,  San  Antonio,  El  Paso,  along 
the  Rio  Grande  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

From  Tucumcari  in  New  Mexico  over  the  Continental 
Divide  to  Southern  California  .  .  .  from  Portland  in  the 
evergreen  Northwest  down  through  Oregon,  down  through 
all  of  California.  Southern  Pacific's  network  of  tracks 
throughout  the  West,  Southwest  and  South  contacts  more 
military  and  naval  establishments  than  any  other  railroad. 

Steadily  our  war  load  grows.  In  mounting  tempo  until 
peace  comes,  the  Victory  trains  must  roll.  The  men  and 
women  of  Southern  Pacific — ninety-five  thousand  strong 
— are  dedicated  to  this  vital,  all-important  task! 
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FOR  VICTORY— KEEP   ON 
BUYING    WAR    BONDS 
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The  friendly 
Southern  Pacific 

One  of  America's  railroads- 
ALL  united  for  Victory 
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very  little  about  that.  I  have  always  lived 
in  the  country,  with  my  father,  a  retired 
civil  servant." 

This  statement,  which  Rita  thought  nec- 
essary in  order  that  Destr^e's  mind  should 
be  disabused  of  any  false  idek  implied  by 
the  word  "democratic,"  was  strictly  trus. 
Her  father  was  a  postman  whose  enthusi- 
astic patronage  of  all  the  bars  in  his  terri- 
tory had  led  to  his  premature  retirement. 

"You  met  Sir  Giles  when  you  came  to 
London,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes,  madam." 

Destr^e  sighed  again  and  was  silent  for 
some  time,  when:  "Did  he  bother  you  with 
\a  lot  of  questions  about  the  clients  at 
Simone's?"  she. inquired,  fully  opening  her 
eyes  so  that  Rita,  who  was  watching  her 
•reflection  in  the  mirror,  met  their  fixed 
regard  and  became  conscious  of  an  almost 
physical  effort  as  she  turned  her  head  aside. 

"Simone's  chents,  madam?" 

"Yes,  of  course.  Little  titbits  for  his 
articles  and  broadcasts.  Women  are  so 
indiscreet  at  their  hairdresser's,  and  poor 
Sir  Giles  was  such  a  student  of  Ufe  and 
sometimes  so  boring." 

Rita's  heart  was  thumping  with  such 
violence  that  she  was  afraid  to  stand  too 
near  to  Destr^e  in  case  Destr^  should 
hear  it. 

"I  don't  remember  that  he  did,  madam." 

"Oh,  well,  I  only  wondered.  He  had  such 
an  inquiring  mind.  How  tragic  that  you 
should  be  with  him  on  the  very  night  of 
his  death!" 

The  long-expected  moment  was  here. 
This  woman  whose  silky  hair  swept 
through  Rita's  fingers  was  going  to  cross- 
examine  her;  perhaps  to  inform  the  po- 
lice, secretly,  so  that  her  own  association 
with  the  gambling  parties  should  not  be 
compromised.  Hurriedly,  Rita  tried  to 
prepare  a  line  of  defense,  but  could  think 
of  none. 

She  replied,  almost  in  a  whisper: 

"It  was  terrible,  madam." 

"He  had  a  large  sum  of  money  with 
him,  I  believe?" 

GOOD  heavens!  That  was  a  line  of 
attack  which  Rita  had  not  anticipated. 
If  it  were  true,  and  she  didn't  know  if  it 
were  true  or  otherwise,  she  might  find  her- 
self arrested  for  the  theft! 

"Is  that  so,  madam?"  was  all  that  she 
could  think  of  saying. 

Destr^e  closed  her  eyes  again;  she  had 
seen  all  that  she  wanted  to  see.  "So  I  be- 
lieve. Sir  Giles  and  I  were  old  friends, 
and  the  idea  that  someone  killed  him  for 
bis  money  is  terrible — too  terrible!  Per- 
haps you  can  throw  some  Hght  upon  what 
became  of  the  case  he  was  carrying?" 

"I,   madam!"   Rita   dropped   a   brush, 
tooped  and  picked  it  up.    "Pardon  me. 
ow  clumsy  I  am!  Really,  I  know  nothing 
hout  it." 
"But  surely,  you  left  together?" 
"Well,  yes,  madam,  we  did.  And  I  think 
le  was  carrying  a  case,  as  you  say." 

"Yes,  I  think  so,"  murmured  Destrde, 
'and  the  police  seem  to  be  sure.   In  fact, 
think  I  read  that  they  had  a  clue  to  the 
eft." 

Yes,  madam,  I  believe  I  read  something 
f  the  kind." 

"A  man  so — democratic,  in  his  ac- 
quaintances, might  easily  be  made  the 
^ctim  of  a  plot.  You  see?  Such  dreadful 
hings  are  happening  all  too  often  in  the 
lackout  in  London,  just  now,  don't  you 
hink?" 

Rita  stooped  over  the  side  table,  arrang- 

ng   bottles,   brushes,   combs,   and   other 

mplements  of  her  profession.   "I  believe 

t  is  so.  Nothing  happened,  madam,  while 

was  with  him." 

For  your  sake,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  In 
act,  I  am  so  surprised  that  you  have  not 
een  questioned  already." 
Rita  thought  rapidly.  "I  could  tell  them 
lothing  that  would  help  in  any  way,"  she 
aid,  hesitantly,  "or  I  should,  of  course, 
ave  come  forward." 
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"Better  be  on  your  toes  tonight,  girls — there's  a 
talent  scout  from  an  airplane  factory  out  front'' 


She  worked  rapidly,  trying  to  forget 
herself  in  her  task,  trying  to  overcome  a 
sense  of  faintness  which  she  ascribed  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  room,  laden  as  it 
was  with  the  perfume  of  hlies. 

When,  at  last,  hairdressing  operations 
were  completed  to  Destr^e's  satisfaction 
(and  Rita  was  forced  to  admit  to  herself 
that  she  was  not  exacting)  Destree  stood 
up,  closed  her  eyes  and  stretched  her  arms. 
She  wore  white  shoes,  Hned  and  trimmed 
with  fur. 

"I  must  rest  a  while,"  she  murmured, 
"before  I  dress.  Please  be  so  good,  Miss 
Rita,  as  to  bring  me  the  wrap  hanging 
on  the  screen,  there." 

"Certainly,  madam." 

Rita  crossed  the  thickly  carpeted  floor, 
and  took  down  that  remarkable  robe  dis- 
playing all  those  variegated  tints  of  the 
CaUfornian  poppy,  arrayed  in  which  Des- 
tree loved  to  take  her  ease.  As  she  turned, 
having  it  draped  over  her  arm,  Destree 
dropped  the  garment  of  swan's-down,  and 
the  powdered  satin  beauty  of  her  body  was 
so  perfect  that  Rita  inhaled  sharply  and 
stood  quite  still  for  a  moment.  Recover- 
ing herself,  as  Destree  extended  rounded 
arms,  Rita  draped  the  silken  robe  over 
her  shoulders. 


"Remember  to  let  me  know,"  she  mur- 
mured, "if  anything  should  occur." 

When  Sergeant  Bluett  entered  the  office 
of  Chief  Detective  Inspector  Firth  he 
found  no  one  there.  He  looked  about  him 
and  began  to  whistle  Up  in  the  Morning 
Early,  beating  time  with  a  newspaper 
which  he  carried.  Then,  a  frown  crossed 
his  features,  and  he  ceased  whistling 
abruptly.  He  went  over  to  the  desk.  Upon 
that  monument  of  orderliness  lay  an  offi- 
cial envelope  bearing  the  address:  Chief 
Detective  Inspector  Firth.  "Ah!"  said 
Bluett,  picked  up  the  envelope  and  then 
laid  it  down  again.  He  knew  that  it  con- 
tained photographs. 

He  began  to  whistle  again,  checked 
himself,  and  turned  as  the  door  opened. 

Chief  Detective  Inspector  Firth  came  in 
carrying  a  bulky  volume  under  his  arm. 
"Ah,  there  you  are.  Bluett.  I  thought 
likely  enough  ye  had  resigned." 

He  crossed  to  his  desk  and  placed  the 
volume  upon  it.  Bluett  returned  to  his 
favorite  leaning  post,  the  mantelpiece,  as 
Firth  sat  down. 

,  "Verra  difficult  these  days,"  said  the 
chief  inspector,  "to  establish  contact  wi' 
sources  of  information  overseas.  It  means 
a  lot  of  putting  two  and  two  together." 
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"Spill  your  troubles  into  this  dictaphone,  chum. 
I'll    listen    to    'em    when    I    have    more    time" 
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He  opened  the  big  book,  which  had  i 
thumbhole  index.  "There  she  is,"  he  mut 
tered.  "But  although  I  would  recogniz( 
her,  the  woman  hersel'  is  both  better  anc 
worse." 

Bluett,  his  ingenuous  features  display 
ing  a  shade  of  interest,  came  over  anc 
stood  behind  the  chief  inspector,  looking 
down  at  a  page  upon  which  various  items 
some  typed,  and  some  in  small,  neal 
handwriting,  were  pasted.  The  page  was 
headed:  Destrie,  Mrs.  Ysolde. 

A  paragraph  in  small  manuscript  which 
had  been  stuck  on  read:  "Place  of  birth, 
nationality  of  parents,  unknown.  Unable 
to  trace  prior  to  residence  in  Madagascar." 
This  paragraph  was  initialed  illegibly,  and 
the  hieroglyphics  were  followed  by  several 
reference  numbers. 

ANOTHER  paragraph,  typed,  began 
-  with  a  date.  It  said: 

"Married  at  Diego-Suarrez,  Madagas- 
car, by  special  license  to  Commander 
Franfois  Louis  Destree  of  the  French 
Navy."  Underneath  was  added,  again  in 
manuscript,  "For  details  see  J.B.  pp.  19- 
21."  According  to  other  items  it  appeared 
that  Commander  Destree  had  died  in  Al- 
giers in.  1928,  having  then  been  separated 
from  his  wife  for  some  time.  There  was 
a  further  paragraph  headed:  "New  York 
State  Troopers."  This  said:  "Destree,  Mrs. 
Ysolde:  French,  formerly  lived  in  Mada- 
gascar; filed  naturalization  papers  as 
United  States  citizen,  May  3,  1931." 

Underneath,  and  presumably  from  an- 
other source,  appeared  a  brief  note:  "Party 
in  question  residing  in  Hollywood."  Be- 
low it,  and  bearing  a  date  later  in  the 
same  year,  came  the  statement:  "Left  Hol- 
lywood February  15th  of  this  year:  pres- 
ent whereabouts  unknown." 

Under  a  date  late  in  1938,  there  was  a 
manuscript  entry:  "Mrs.  Ysolde  Destrde 
occupies  a  suite  at  Claridge's  Hotel.  Has 
accounts  at  Fifth  Avenue  Bank,  New 
York;  Harnbro's  Bank,  London.  Funds 
apparently  ample.  United  States  passport. 
Social  contacts  good;  credit  good;  moves 
in  international  circles." 

"Ye  note  that?"  said  Firth,  looking  up 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  ingenuous  coun- 
tenance of  Bluett.  "That  big  gap?  There's 
nothing  here — "  he  rested  a  long  sensi- 
tive forefinger  on  the  page — "for  close  on 
seven  years.  Nothing  between  the  time 
that  she  left  Hollywood  and  turned  up  at 
Claridge's." 

"That's  right,"  said  Bluett.  "And  I 
should  say  from  the  look  of  her  flat  she's 
still  in  funds.  A  beautiful  woman — and  a 
widow,  too." 

Firth,  who  had  redirected  his  attention 
to  the  page,  looked  up  again,  and  glared 
at  his  subordinate.  "There  are  times,"  he 
said,  "when  yere  sense  o'  humor  becomes 
almost  funny." 

His  eyes  half  closed,  he  regarded  the 
smooth,  fresh  face  and  upstanding  hair 
with  marked  disapproval.  He  returned  to 
his  reading. 

Firth  turned  his  gaze  upon  the  left-hand 
page  and  studied  a  photograph  which  was 
pasted  there,  a  head  and  shoulders  of  Des- 
trde,  depicting  her  wearing  a  tightly  fitting 
suit  and  no  hat:  in  fact,  obviously  an  en- 
largement of  a  passport  picture.  "I  won- 
der," he  murmured.  "That's  a  formidable 
woman.  Bluett.  I'm  open  to  believe  she 
knows  more  about  the  death  o'  Sir  Giles 
Loeder  than  anybody  suspects." 

CHIEF  INSPECTOR  FIRTH  had  been 
writing  busily  for  more  than  an  hour 
when  Bluett  came  in  the  next  night. 

"Which  would  ye  say,  Bluett,"  he  de- 
manded, "is  the  most  fashionable  night 
club  in  London  now?" 

"Green  Spider,"  Bluett  repUed  promptly. 

"Is  tha'  so?   And  for  luncheon?" 

"Grand  Marnier." 

"Aye,  I'm  thinking  ye're  no'  far  wrong. 
Now" — he  leaned  back  in  his  chair — "I 
have    some    particulars    concerning    the 
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THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  HOW  A  CRIP- 
PLED LOCKHEED  LIGHTNING  OUTFLEW 
13  JAP  ZEROS  AND  GOT  HOME,  SAFe! 

1.  With  cameras  instead  of  guns  in 
its  nose,  a  P-38  Lightning  was  photo- 


2.  Somehow,  with  only  one  engine 
left,  he  had  to  get  away  from  those 
ten  Zeros.  He  pulled  back  the  stick. 


graphing  the  Jap  base  of  Rabaul. 
Suddenly  ten  Zeros  dove  out  of  the 
sun,  and  before  the  American  pilot 
knew  what  was  happening,  tracer 
bullets  were  ripping  into  his  plane 
and  then  one  engine  conked  out. 


jammed  down  the  throttle,  pointed 
her  nose  at  the  sky.  By  the  time  the 
Japs  came  to,  he  was  five  miles  up 
and  on  his  way  home. 

3.  400  miles  later,  three  more  Japs 
started  a  deadly  game  of  hide  and 
seek.  Still  going  on  one  engine,  he 
streaked  straight  out  over  the  ocean 


and  "Just  ran  'em  out  of  gas!"  Yes, 
he  ran  them  out  of  gas.. .but  he  also 
ran  clear  back  to  New  Guinea  with 
photographs  that  were  vital  to  our 
Coral  Sea  victory. 

4.  The  Lightning  is  used  as  a  cam- 
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era  plane  because  it  can  fly  faster, 
higher,  and  farther  than  any  enemy 
fighter  — can  take  punishment  and 
still  deliver  the  goods.  These  qual- 
ities result  from  many  months  of 
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designing  and  testing.  From  hun- 
dreds of  wind  tunnel  experiments 
we  developed  the  non-stall  wing  de- 
sign that  makes  it  impossible  for  a 
P-38  to  go  into  a  tail-spin  even  on 
one  engine.  It's  this  sort  of  design- 
ing that  gives  every  Lockheed  and 
Vega  plane  extra  strength  and  extra 
dependability. 
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hareholders  in  both  o'  them.   Destr^e  is 
ilmost  certainly  one." 

"That's  right.    She's  got  the  knack  of 
jeing  in  on  a  good  thing." 

"I'm  thinking  so.    Roulette  m  ^layfai^ 
s  a  good  thing." 

"Ah,"  murmured  Bluett,  "but  we  can't 
)in  that  to  her."   He  rested  his  elbow  on 
he  mantelpiece,  then,  with  a  startled  look, 
)egan  to  search   all   his  pockets.    "I've 
eft  my  newspaper  behind,"  he  muttered. 
"That  will  be  a  serious  blow.  Was  your 
linner  wrapped  in  it?"  Firth  showed  a  row 
)f  small,  regular  lower  teeth,  in  one  of  his 
are  smiles.   "I  ha'  been  making  a  sum- 
nary  of  the  Loeder  case  to  date."    He 
pped  the  writing  block.    "Maybe  you 
11  check  it  over  wi'  me.  I  ha'  notes  here 
the  principal  parties  so  far  concerned 
the  matter,  wi'  what  we  know  about 
em."  He  glanced  down.   "Lord  Marcus 
berdale:  We  ha'  failed  to  prove  any 
ssociation   between   him   and   the   mur- 
ered  man,  or  to  think  of  any  motive 
hich  could  have  prompted  the  crime." 
"Unless  he's  mad,"  muttered  Bluett, 
"A  fact  which  is  duly  noted.  Mrs.  vane: 
Observation  has  been  kept  on  this  lady,  but 
lOthing  has  come  of  it.   Medical  evidence 
jid  the  evidence  o'  my  own  eyes  suggest 
hat  she  knows  nothing  more  than  she  has 
old  us." 


THE  limping  man,"  muttered  Bluett, 
absently. 

"As  such,  he  doesna'  appear  in  my  sum- 
aary.  We  may  be  in  a  poseetion  to  put  a 
lame  to  him  in  a  short  time.  Next:  Miss 
■ay  Perigal.  I  dismiss  her  from  the  case. 
Vake,  the  butler:  I  ha'  serious  doubts  o' 
lis  man,  but  we  can  get  no  direct  evidence 
gainst  him.  You  have  interviewed  his 
rife,  and  you  tell  me  she  seems  a  decent 
ody,  and  that  her  story  of  what  Wake  did 
n  the  night  of  the  murder  corresponds 
ntirely  wi'  his  own." 

"That's  right." 

"It  is  a  matter  into  which  I  am  minded 
^  go  further.  I  had  him  closely  covered, 
you  know,  and  reports  are  curious, 
jdore  o'  this  later.  Mrs.  Sankey,  at  whose 
at  in  Hay  Hill  it  is  practically  certain 
Loeder  was  playing  on  the  night  o'  the 
rime." 

"Left  town,"  said  Bluett.  "Flat  shut  up." 

"I  am  aware  of  it,  and  the  fact  in  itself 
i  suspeecious.  This  woman  is  the  widow 
«  an  Indian  civil  servant,  and  I  believe 
|he  sublets  her  flat  to  the  roulette  gang  for 

high  figure.  She  is  just  a  stooge,  and 
[kely  innocent  enough  as  they  come.   It 

Mrs  Destr^e  who  could  tell  us  whether 

r  Giles  had  money  in  his  possession  on 
bat  night  when  he  left.  I  think  he  did." 

"The  empty  case  certainly  points  that 
ay,"  admitted  Bluett. 

"It  a'most  confirms  it;  but  the  leather 
arries  no  fingerprints.  Mr.  Michaelis: 
e  is  a  naturalized  British  subject,  a  man 
'  means  and  director  of  a  number  of  city 
ompanies,  including  a  concern  called 
Vlayfair  Caterers'  which  controls  the 
rreen  Spider  and  the  Grand  Marnier.  I 
m  wondering  if  another  of  his  companies 
i  the  roulette  racket?" 

"In  my  opinion,"  said  Bluett,  "he  is  in 
n  everything  that  Destr^e  is  in  on.  I 
k  lean,  he  represents  her  on  the  Green 
k  pider,  the  Grand  Marnier — and,  like 
^  nough,  on  roulette  as  well." 
H  "That  there  is  a  man  called  Francis,  who 
H  ccupies  a  flat  immediately  above  that  of 
W  )estrde.  According  to  Max,  they  are  as- 
Jciated.  This  Francis  is  an  American.  I 
ave  had  no  chance  to  check  his  papers, 
ut,  if  he's  crooked,  his  papers  will  be  in 
rder.  We  know  that  game.  I  ha'  found 
ut,  though,  that  he's  London  correspond- 
Qt  of  the  Transcontinent  News  Service  of 
tew  York.  That's  okay,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

his  spare  time  he  is  a  radio  comedian — " 

"That's  right:  Francis  Batt.  Very  good, 
)o.  /  found  that  out." 
You  did?"  The  tawny  eyes  half  closed 
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sible.  Bluett,  that  someone  told  ye?  I  was 
thinking  about  Gaston  Max?" 

"So  was  I.  That's  funny.  I  was  thinking 
he  might  have  mentioned  it  to  you." 

"Ah."  The  chief  inspector  frowned 
thoughtfully.  "We  know  that  Loeder  was 
a  German  agent;  and  so  we  have  to  bear 
in  mind  that  his  murder  may  have  been 
o'  a  political  character." 

"Gaston  Max  treats  it  as  a  sort  of  side 
show,"  said  Blpett  gloomily.  "But  we  have 
got  to  solve  it,  haven't  we?  I  mean, 
whether  it's  a  gang  murder  or  not.  But  I 
think  your  own  theory  is  the  right  one: 
that  robbery  was  the  motive." 

Chief  Inspector  Firth  sighed  and  lay 
back  in  his  chair  again.  "Weel,  we  had 
powers  some  days  ago  to  investigate  Sir 


"No,  wait.  I'll  give  you  the  tip  if  neces- 
sary." 

A  few  moments  later  Michael  Corcoran 
entered,  a  portfolio  under  his  arm;  his  air, 
one  of  professional  briskness,  and  his  at- 
tire, professionally  correct. 

"Good  afternoon.  Inspector." 

"Good  afternoon,  sir.  This  is  my  as- 
sistant, Detective  Sergeant  Bluett.  Would 
you  wish  this  to  be  a  private  interview?" 

"Not  at  all — not  at  all."  Corcoran  laid 
his  portfolio  on  the  desk  and  turned  to 
Bluett.  "My  business  concerns  a  case  upon 
which  I  presume  you  are  both  working.  In 
short,  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  a  chent." 

"Indeed,  sir,"  said  Firth,  a  puzzled 
frown  between  his  brows.  "How  does  your 
client's  business  concern  me?" 


"Mark  where  I  left  o£F.  I'll  be  back  tomorrow" 
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Giles'  affairs  and  to  open  his  safe.  I  left 
it  to  you.  What  did  you  find?" 

"Nothing  much,"  Bluett  admitted,  "ex- 
cept evidence  that  he  paid  Rita  Martin's 
rent  and,  of  course,  that  curious  matter  of 
his  drawing  five  thousand  pounds  in  small 
notes  from  his  bank  about  two  weeks  be- 
fore his  murder.  The  bank  gave  me  the 
numbers  of  the  notes,  but  they  haven't 
traced  any  yet." 

"It  wouldn't  help  us  much  if  they  did," 
said  Firth  despondently;  "at  least,  not  that 
I  can  see.  Of  course,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  he  wanted  that  money  for.  It's  a 
large  sum  to  draw  out  in  cash.  If  only  we 
could  ha'  got  the  gambling  gang  inside  for 
a  day  or  two,  maybe  an  investigation  o' 
their  affairs  might  have  shown  if  he  had 
money  on  him  at  the  time — " 

He  ceased  speaking  as  the  phone  buzzed. 
Taking  up  the  instrument:  "Yes,"  he  said 
sharply,  "who  is  it?  Mr.  Michael  Cor- 
coran?" He  glanced  up  at  Bluett  through 
half-closed  eyes.  "Michael  Corcoran, 
K.C.  Oh,  very  well — please  show  him 
up."  He  replaced  the  receiver.  "That's 
verra  queer,"  he  muttered.  "What  in  the 
name  o'  glory  can  Michael  Corcoran 
want  to  see  me  about?" 

"Shall  I  go?" 


"It  concerns  you  very  intimately.  In- 
spector, for  the  simple  reason  that  my 
chent  killed  Sir  Giles  Loeder." 

COLONEL  O'HALLORAN  stared 
from  the  bay  window  of  his  office. 
He  was  busily  rolling  a  cigarette,  and 
his  upcast  gaze  appeared  to  be  fixed 
upon  barrage  balloons,  oily  bubbles  in 
an  azure  bowl,  for  the  afternoon  was 
a  brilliant  one.  In  a  leathern  arm- 
chair near  the  large  and  somewhat  un- 
tidy desk,  Gaston  Max  sat,  watching  the 
check-coated  back  of  the  assistant  com- 
missioner. Max  wore  a  pearl-gray  suit, 
smartly  tailored,  dark  blue  soft-collared 
shirt,  and  a  dull  red  tie  with  black  spots. 
He  was  twirling  a  heavy-looking  monocle 
by  its  cord  around  and  around  one  ex- 
tended forefinger. 

"I  am  obliged.  Colonel  O'Halloran,  my 
friend,  for  your  interest.  My  case  against 
the  spy  ring  is  making  famous  progress. 
Bernstein  &  Company  are  highly  respected 
in  the  black  market.  We  do  a  spanking 
trade.  In  fact,  the  good  Lord  Huskin,  a 
worthy  and  clever  man,  acting  on  behalf 
of  Lord  Woolton,  of  course,  has  been  in- 
quiring about  us  lately.  If  I  am  arrested, 
you  must  get  me  out." 
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"Thanks,"  snapped  the  assistant  com- 
missioner without  turning.  "Don't  count 
on  it." 

Gaston  Max  shrugged.  Then:  "I  have 
something  of  interest  to  tell  you.  Only  a 
few  nights  ago  I  was  followed  to  Wind- 
mill Street  by  Detective  Sergeant  Bluett,  a 
highly  efficient  officer.  This  did  not  mat- 
ter. To  him  I  revealed  myself;  we  are  all 
for  one  and  one  for  all;  but  someone  else 
followed  me,  also." 

"Eh!  what's  that?"  said  the  colonel, 
completing  the  manufacture  of  a  cigarette 
and  snatching  out  a  lighter.  "Weren't 
spotted,  were  you?" 

"I  hope  not,  and  I  believe  not.  But  I  am 
sure  this  will  interest  you:  he  who  fol- 
lowed me  had  a  limp." 

"A  limp?"  Colonel  O'Halloran's  small 
eyes  grew  even  smaller. 

"Yes,  he  limped,  this  one.  But  when  I 
departed,  for  it  was  unwise  that  I  should 
return.  Sergeant  Bluett  remained  on  the 
premises,  hoping  that  the  one  who  limped 
might  come  back.  It  made  me  to  think 
furiously.  I  knew,  for  the  good  Bluett  had 
told  me,  that  he  suspected  a  car  to  have 
followed  him.  But  this  I  dismissed  as  a 
coincidence  or  a  myth,  and  I  worked  out 
patientlyy  by  deduction  and  by  inquiry, 
what  actually  had  occurred." 

"And  what  had  occurred?" 

"I  learned  that  someone,  a  man  called 
Olivar — oh,  without  malice,  quite  inno- 
cently— had  told  some  of  the  people  con- 
nected with  the  gambUng  racket  that  when 
detained  late  I  slept  at  my  office.  They 
spoke,  of  course,  of  Mr.  Bernstein — " 

"Of  course!" 

"I  concluded  that  what  had  occurred 
was  as  follows:  On  my  departure  from  the 
flat  of  the  charming  Mrs.  Destr^e,  some- 
one had  gone  ahead,  perhaps  in  a  car — 
for  these  people,  under  various  pretexts, 
all  seem  to  be  able  to  run  their  cars  in 
spite  of  petrol  allowances  and  regulations. 
This  person,  I  believe,  had  waited  in  the 
yard  until  I  returned,  then  had  crept  up 
the  stairs  hoping  to  learn  what  I  was  doing 
and  to  whom  I  was  speaking." 

I  SEE,"  said  the  colonel.  "Did  he  dis- 
cover anything?" 

"I  have  said  that  I  hope  not.  But  I  feel 
that  I  again  may  have  aroused  their  sus- 
picions." 

"Again — and  in  what  way?" 

"This  limping  man  has  become  with 
me,  also,  an  obsession.  It  is  the  same  with 
our  good  Inspector  Firth.  It  is  a  plague, 
I  think.  As  there  is  one  mixed  up  with 
Madam  Destr^e  who  walks  like  a  cat,  so 
hghtly,  so  much  on  the  toes,  I  wonder  if 
this  might  conceal  a — not  impediment,  but 
yes,  impediment  will  do — in  his  feet.  By 
accident,  you  understand — using  my  own 
devices — I  remove  a  pair  of  shoes." 

"Good  Lord!  How  the  devil  did  you 
manage  that?" 

"I  brought  them  away  in  a  suitcase 
which  had  contained  bottles  of  brandy, 
mixed  up  in  the  packing;  it  was  easy.  I 
returned  them  an  hour  later  with  apolo- 
gies, but  I  had  made  a  discovery." 

"Yes?"  the  colonel  took  a  step  forward, 
blinking  so  rapidly  now  that  the  move- 
ment of  his  lids  became  almost  continuous. 

"One  of  those  shoes  had  an  interior 
double  sole.  This  man  has  one  leg  half  an 
inch  shorter  than  the  other!" 

"The  limping  man!" 

"We  do  not  know,  my  colonel.  A  limp- 
ing man,  yes;  but  the  limping  man — my 
faith! — we  have  to  see.  Even  when  we 
have  seen,  what  do  we  know?  The  dreams 
of  a  medium,  they  may  mean  nothing!" 

"But  to  whom  did  these  shoes  belong?" 
The  colonel  displayed  definite  excitement. 
His  homemade  cigarette  had  gone  out. 
He  snapped  the  lighter  into  flame  again. 

"To  a  man  called  Julian  Francis,  who 
occupies  a  flat  above  that  of  Destree." 

"Yes,  yes;  mentioned  him  before.    Go 


on. 


"Yes,  her  first  heutenant  at  the  roulette 
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Scientific  foot  care  and  proper  shoes  are  a  major 
consideration  in  keeping  our  men  in  fighting 
trim.  For  even  in  this  war  of  tanks,  trucks  and 
jeeps,  soldiers  must  often  depend  on  their  own 
two  feet  to  get  where  they  want  to  go. 

Today,  millions  of  U.  S.  Army  shoes  are  soled 
as  well  as  heeled  with  rubber.  And  Seiberling 
skill  and  fine  quality  rubber  are  going  into 
millions  of  them. 

Rubber  is  long  wearing.  It  is  waterproof.  It 
soaks  up  the  shock  of  stony,  rough  terrain.  It's 
easy  on   marching  feet  — a  great  aid   to  the 


health,  comfort  and  morale  of  our  fighting  men. 

But  in  addition  to  rubber  soles  and  heels, 
Seiberling  experts  are  doing  an  outstanding  job 
in  the  production  of  military  tires,  bullet-sealing 
gas  tanks,  rubber  boats  and  pontons  and  much 
other  urgently  needed  war  materiel. 

They  are  building  well  and  building  jast,  with 
the  skill  which  has  made  the  Seiberling  name 


on  Rubber  like  Sterling  on  Silver.  And  they  afH'ai;e(|j( 
learning   much    that   will   enable   Seiberlii 
products  to  serve  you  better,  in  many  new  wa| 
when  the  war  is  won. 

Meanwhile,  save  rubber  by  caring  for  your  tirflble) 
Drive  slowly,  keep  your  tires  properly  inflatttP 
and  see  your  nearest  Seiberling  Dealer  regularly 


SEIBERLING^*^ 


He's  an  expert   at   making   tires   last   longeftoeroui 

.1  to  Mrs, 
(^  "iigai 


Wartime  manufacturers  of  Bullet-Sealed  Tubes  and  Military  Tires  for  our  armed  forces — Bullet-Sealing  Gasoline  Tanks — Rubber  Floats.  Boats  and  Pontons — RubM 


Parts  for  Gas  Masks,  Airplanes  and  Tanks.  Also  makers  of  Tires  and  Tubes  tor  passenger  cars  and  trucks — Sealed  Air  Tubes — Rubber  Heels,  Soles  and  Mechanical  G 
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et.  He  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 

d  liciled  in  London.  He  is  a  correspond- 
e  of  a  well-known  news  agency,  and  he 
is  Iso  a  talented  radio  entertainer." 
iadio  entertainer?" 
jurely  you  have  heard  him.   He  sing; 
fan  plays  and  makes  an  occasion.   He  is, 
c  ;d  Francis  Batt." 

Francis  Batt!  Yes,  believe  I  heard  hir 
dm  a  few  nights  ago.  Wasn't  he  on  a  pr  , 

|n  called  Harry  Dean's  Guest  Night 

iJBut,  yes,  certainly.  He  travels  here  ai 
e  to  entertain  the  forces.   He  is  ve. 
|J;  oh,  very  good." 
nterests  a  bit  mixed — what!    Keepi 
ething  up  your  sleeve,  Max." 
aston  Max  revealed  gleaming  teeth 
smile  which  dispossessed  the  thin; 
substituted  the  comedian.   "Yes,  ' 
[low  so  much  and  yet  so  little.  I  h 
vidence,  you  see,  that  Francis  wa;, 
1  who  stole  up  Mr.  Bernstein's  s,- 
night." 

i|f-l'm,"   muttered   the  colonel,   d 

iy.    "Well — your   affair.    What   ; 

(;.  Vane?  Take  it  you  haven't  lost 

flier?" 

iJBut  not  at  all.   I  called  upon  her. 

1  harming  suite  at  the  Barchester  h 

J  day  last  week.  She  received  me 

rut  amiability." 

iPretty  woman,  or  used  to  be.  Hav 

Si  her  for  some  time." 

ut  delightful.  And  her  hair! — of- 

|iderful  tint  adored  by  artists  who  i 

engines.  But,  yes,  but  she  is  beau 

ourse.    She  is" — Max  shrugged 

ing  his  palms — "of  no  very  deej 

gence.   No,  but  not  clever  enougl 

|i  good  criminal.  I  think  Lord  Mar, , , 
ght  about  her:  she  has  psychic  quali- 

e  seems  sure  of  it,"  murmured  the  as- 
int  commissioner.  "By  the  way — I  saw 
at  Grand  Marnier  the  other  day  lunch- 
with  Destree." 

ut,  yes!"  This  news  seemed  to  startle 
;ton  Max.    "With  Destree,  you  say?" 

es.  I  confess  I  was  surprised.  Inter- 
^flpurely  psychic,  so  he  told  me." 

MES  WAKE  in  these  days  was  a  long 
emove  from  that  chimera,   a  happy 
;  and  for  his  uneasy  frame  of  mind  a 
iber  of  things  were  responsible.  In  the 
place,  it  was  not  every  butler  of  his 
1  and  experience  who  would  have  ac- 
ted   the    responsibility    for    such    an 
blishment  as  that  of  Lord  Marcus  Am- 
lale.    Its  mysterious  atmosphere,  the 
nge    experiments    which    took    place 
e,  queer  people  who  called,  and  the 
(to  which  Wake  was  not  blind)  that 
house  with  the  scarlet  door  remained 
ler   police   observation:    these   incon- 
iences  did  not  add  to  the  gaiety  of  life, 
there  was  something  else. 
Jow  and  again,  upon  his  lawful  oc- 
ons    concerning    household    catering, 
ke  would  drop  in  at  a  discreet  public 
ise,   extensively   patronized    by   upper 
.'ants  of  Mayfair,  at  about  opening  time 
he  morning,  for  a  glass  of  bitter  beer, 
two  separate  occasions,  recently,  Mr. 
ncis  had  joined  him. 

lieyJfVake  did  not  enjoy  these  meetings.  The 
h  was  that  he  had  conceived  a  horror 
the  gambling  racket,  which  urged  him 
uture  to  keep  well  away  from  it,  and 
tn  those  associated  with  it.  But,  un- 
)pily,  he  appreciated  the  fact  that  these 

j((i(  iple  knew  too  much  about  his  affairs 
:ntitle  him  to  take  a  high  hand. 
Vt  the  first  of  these  meetings,  a  reunion 
unexpected  that  Wake  had  felt  his 
icherous  temperature  rising,  Mr.  Fran- 
had  been  most  charming.  After  asking 
)ut  Mrs.  Wake,  he  had  insisted  upon 

t  ji    ering  a  whisky-and-soda  for  Mr.  Wake. 
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whatever  had  ui. 
press.  Wake  was  aw;,  . 
knew  where  the  body  haa 

"Oh,  I  see;  you  mean  the  Loec        , 
der?" 

"Exactly,  sir,  Police  interest  in  the 
matter  might  lead  them  to  the  other,  I 
thought." 

"Well,  we're  short  of  croupiers,  and  I 
guess  we  wouldn't  mind  raising  the  fee  to 
fifteen  guineas  a  night.  Would  that  inter- 
est you?" 

"Indeed,  sir,  it  is  a  handsome  offer;  and 
if  you  should  feel  justified  in  renewing  it, 
shall  we  say  early  next  month,  it  is  one 
which  I  might  be  disposed  to  accept." 

The  purely  business  part  of  the  conver- 
sation had  ended  there,  but  this  meeting 
with  Mr.  Francis  left  Wake  in  an  uneasy 
frame  of  mind.  It  was  not  improved  when 


finally  suggested  that,  since  Scotland 
rd's  interest  in  roulette  seemed  to  have 
[nbered  again,  he  might  care  to  resume 

duties  from  time  to  time  as  croupier. 
'It's  very  good  of  you,  Mr.  Francis," 
ike  had  replied,  "but  with  that  other 


for  a  croupier  on  vveu..  .=>_... 
explained.   "I  could  get  no  repiy  w;  .^^_ 
line,  and  so  I  figured  you  had  very  Uke*';%, 
gone  around  to  your  wife's.  But  I  drew  a 
blank  there,  too." 

"Oh,  I  see."  Wake  experienced  a  meas- 
ure of  relief.  "Did  you  find  a  substitute, 
Mr.  Francis?" 

"I  took  a  hand  myself."  The  dimple  ap- 
peared in  his  heavy  chin,  his  whimsical 
regard  hovered  on  the  brink  of  laughter. 
"But  it  was  awkward.  The  offer  for  next 
Friday  is  twenty  guineas.  Wake.  Are  you 
free?" 

"I  am  not,  sir."    The  reply  was  quite 
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"AU  you  ever  think  of  is  your  own  morale!   How  about  us?"  kroner  rea 


ot 


W^'  _j^'----     FIRTH     was 

.  ^^^  '^. -T  a  double  sheet  of  tools- 

et ^spreaa  out  upon  his  desk,  on  either 
side  of  which  certain  photographs  were 
pasted,  when  he  heard  someone  whistling 
Up  in  the  Morning  Early,  and  the  door  of 
his  office  opened.  He  did  not  look  up  until 
the  man  who  had  entered  closed  the  door 
behind  him  and  rapped  upon  it.  Firth 
raised  his  head. 

"Ah,  Max,"  he  said,  for  indeed  this 
pearl-gray  figure  was  that  of  the  celebrated 
Frenchman.  "Ye  come  at  a  good  mo- 
ment." 

"Any  moment  is  a  good  moment  when 
I  see  you,  my  friend."  Max  dropped  down 
into  a  chair  facing  the  chief  inspector. 

"How  is  the  big  case  shaping?"  Firth 
inquired.  "I  gather  that  for  some  reason 
the  death  o'  the  man  Loeder  set  ye  back." 

"Oh,  but  most  seriously.  Loeder  was 
their  mouthpiece.  It  was  Loeder  who  told 
the  news  to  Berlin.  At  his  death,  I  had  to 
begin  all  over  again.  My  faith,  yes.  If  you 
would  tell  me  who  killed  him,  my  friend, 
it  might  help  a  little." 

"Is  tha'  so?"  said  Firth  slowly.  "Weel, 
I  have  here" — he  rested  a  long,  sensitive 
hand  upon  a  document  which  looked  like 
a  legal  brief — "a  confession  witnessed  in 
the  presence  o'  Michael  Corcoran,  K.  C, 
of  the  man  who  claims  to  have  killed  Sir 
Giles  Loeder." 

Gaston  Max  sprang  to  his  feet.  "What! 
what  do  you  say?" 

"This  is  the  confession,  no  word  of 
which  I  doubt,  of  a  young  American  air- 
man, Flight  Lieutenant  Richard  Hawke 
Kershaw." 

"Richard  Hawke  Kershaw!"  Gaston 
Max  raised  his  hand  to  his  brow,  a 
man  bemused.  "Where  have  I  heard  tfiat 
name?" 

"I  canna  say,  but  here  is  his  confession." 

"And  you  believe  it?" 

"Impleecitly." 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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JV  and  bring  her  com- 
bined  income— from  Social  Security  and  life  insurance— up  to 
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normal  family  requirements  ...  a  Mutual  Life  Policy 
can  also  give  your  widow  a  living  income  during  the  long 
years  she  probably  will  not  be  covered  by  Social  Security. 


Wouldn't  you  like  to  learn  how  life  insurance  and  Social 
Security  can  work  together  for  your  family  welfare? 

fThe  Mutual  Life  representative  knows  the 
Social  Security  rules.  Let  him  show  you  what 
Social  Security  will  do  for  you . . .  how  much 
other  income  may  be  needed  if  your  family 
— or  yourself  at  65  —  are  to  accept  Social 
Security  and  still  live  in  reasonable  comfort. 

Write  for  FREE  Social  Security  FILE 

This  specially  designed  file  lists  the  7  types  of  official  records  required  to 
collect  Social  Security  benefits,  and  provides  for  their  convenient  safe  keep- 
ing. You  will  also  receive  a  handy  form  on  which  you  can  estimate  now 
your  future  Social  Security  benefits.  It  may  save  costly  delay  in  obtaining 
Social  Security  ben^ts  when  due.  Mail  this  coupon  today  to  Dept.  CS-3. 
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.  acific  last  fall,  a 

^u  out  from  port  and  was 

cu,  iii  the  engine  room,  by  a  Jap 

-pedo.  The  merchant  crew  abandoned 
ship,  but  the  Navy  gun  crew  stood  by  to 
await  developments.  The  lads  didn't  have 
to  wait  long;  the  Nips  circled  the  ship,  and 
popped  up  on  the  other  side.  That  was  the 
final  pop.  At  point-blank  range,  our  guys 
laid  a  four-inch  shell  into  the  sub's  torpedo 
bins,  and  wafted  our  little  brown  brethren 
all  the  way  back  to  Tokyo.  The  wounded 
ship,  incidentally,  stood  up  under  the  im- 
pact of  the  fish  and  crawled  back  into  port. 

One  of  the  instructors  at  an  Armed 
Guard  school — nearly  all  the  teachers  are 
officers  who've  s6en  active  duty — knocked 
off  a  sub  in  an  artiusing  way.  Jerry  got  rat- 
tied  and  bobbed  up  smack  under  the 
American  ship's  stern.  He  was  so  close 
that  the  after  gun  couldn't  depress  suffi- 
ciently to   bear   on   him,   so   the  officer 


calmly  waited  until  the  ship  moved 
couple  of  hundred  feet.    He  then  sif 
down  the  barrel  of  the  big  gun,  like 
sniping  squirrels,  and   blew  the  Gcr| 
out  of  the  water.    The  sub  was  so 
he  explosion  knocked  the  gun  crew 

The  third  assistant  engineer  on  my  I 
;laims  to  have  been  present  at  the  sin| 
if  a  German  raider  in  the  South  Atla 
-says  that  the  Navy  gun  crew,  firir 
iree-inch  rifle,  beat  off  and  finally 
e   heavily   armed    raider    after   sev 
embers  of  the  crew  had  been  killed, 
connection  with  raiders,  here's  a 
ich,   for  gallantry,  hasn't   been  o| 
dowed  in  the  war. 
'^ot  so  long  ago,  the  only  survivorl 
Armed  Guard   crew  drifted   into| 
ed  Guard  center  with  a  story  to 
one,  but  two  gun-bristling  raider^ 
ed  their  ship,  and  practically  pour 
■  a  pulp.   The  young  ensign  in  ch^ 
iht  his  guns  long  after  the  ship 
n    abandoned,    actually    sinking 
ler. 

lis  crew  fearfully  depleted,  the  yoi 
-  gradually  worked  through  all  the 
gun  stations,  until  finally  he  was  acl 
nointer,  one  man  was  loading  andf 
jr  was  working  the  trainer's  scol 
y  kept  pouring  shells  into  the  o| 
er,  which  had  entered  the  action, 
jgh  the  boy's  face  had  been  practic| 
wn    away,   and    shell    fragments 
..pped  his  stomach  apart.  They  drove 
the  second  raider. 

Staggering,  the  youngster  helped  his 
remaining  men  get  a  boat  over  the  si 
but  refused  to  go  with  them.  They  argiT 
but  he  was  firm;  he  didn't  want  to  bur| 
them  with  a  carcass  that,  at  best,  had 
a  few  hours  to  live.  The  men  finally  ro\l 
off,  the  ensign  waved  them  a  calm  goof 
and  went  down  with  his  ship. 
You  win  wars  with  men  like  that. 
But  the  Armed  Guardsmen  don't  pul 
their  toughest  duty  in  actual  combat.l 
comes  during   the  inactive  hours,  w| 
you're  roosting  on  the  guns  in  the  rain  ; 
snow  and  broiling  sun,  waiting  for  soi| 
thing  to  pop.   The  fun  begins  when 
actually  get  a  whack  at  the  vermin  whc 
been  gnawing  at  your  heels,  We  had  (| 
nice  morning  .  .  . 

It  was  the  day  after  a  German  sub  II 

popped  off  a  tanker  practically  under  il 

nose.   Everybody  was  sore  as  a  cop  wl 

bunions,  for  the  war  gets  very  personal} 

(Continued  on  page  52^ 
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PILOTS  OF  24  NATIONS  TRAIN  IN  "TEXANS 


The  most  widely  used  trainer  in  the 
world  today  is  the  North  American 
Texan,  formerly  known  as  the  Harvard. 
More  than  10,000  airplanes — believed 
to  be  a  world's  record — have  been  built 
in  North  American  Aviations  trainer 
series.  Twenty-four  nations  have  chosen 
the  Texan  as  their  own  combat  trainer. 
Their  wing  insignia  adorn  this  page. 

In  gunnery  and  bombing  practice;  in 
formation  and  instrument  flying;  in 
coast  patrol  and  semi-combat  duty  the 
Texan  has  proved  its  versatihty. 

A  pilot  trained  in  a  Texan  is  equal  to 
any  job  in  modern  air  war.  He  feels  as 


much  at  home  in  a  P-51  Mustang  fighter 
or  B-25  Mitchell  Bomber  as  in  a  North 
American  trainer.  For  the  instrument 
panels  and  controls  in  all  three  North 


NORTH  AMERICAN  AVIATION,  INC. 

Ing)p\voo(l,  California 

Dallas  Kansas  City 

Member,  Aircraft  War  Production  Council,  Inc. 
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American  planes  have  been  specially  de- 
signed to  make  the  transition  "painless" 
from  trainer  to  fighter  or  bomber  — 
helping  give  young  pilots  full  confidence 
on  their  first  flight  in  a  heavier  plane. 

In  the  United  States  Army  Air  Forces 
almost  every  pilot  of  a  fighter  or  bomber 
— whether  single-engine  or  twin-engine 
— won  his  wings  in  a  North  American 
trainer.  That  s  a  mighty  important  fact 
that  we,  the  men  and  women  of  North 
American,  are  proud  of 

Free  !  Reprint  of  this  page.  Send  post- 
card to  North  American  Aviation,  Inc., 
Dept.  A,  Inglewood,  California. 
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A  sudden  spurt  in  growth  marks 
onset  of  the  'teen  age.  Although  evtl_ 
bodily  tissue  changes,  growth  of  the  bo 
framework  accounts  for  most  of  the  gaii 

Arms  and  legs  grow  more  rapidly  than  t 
trunk;  thus  the  adolescent  presents  a  sha 
contrast  to  the  younger  child  of  relative 
long  trunk  and  short  limbs. 

Boys  may  become  5  inches  taller  and 
pounds  heavier  in  a  single  year.  A  masculi 
bristle  displaces  the  boyish  fuzz,  while  th 
faces  grow  more  rugged. 

Though  girls'  faces  retain  their  youth; 
contour,  other  changes,  such  as  the  devek 
ment  of  the  breasts,  increased  breadth  acr( 
the  hips  and  a  deposit  of  skin  fat,  are  chi 
acteristic  of  an  earlier  feminine  maturity, 

The  hearts  of  both  boys  and  girls  neai 
double  in  size  to  fulfill  increased  circulate 
needs. 

The  musculature  doubles  without  t 
requisite  coordinating  power;  hence  t 
"gangling"  appearance  of  adolescence. 

Both  boys  and  girls  pattern  themselv 
with  physiques  which  reveal  the  size,  sha 
and  appearance  of  new  beings  at  maturit 

The  extra  energy  needed  for  rapid  grow 
must  come  from  an  ample  and  well-balanc 
diet.  This  always  must  include  liberal  qua 
titles  of  carbohydrates,  which  are  convert 
by  digestion  into  dextrose  sugar,  the  ch 
source  of  all  energy.  When  you  think  of  t 
energy  needed  to  power  adolescent  grow 
in  mind  and  body,  think  of  dextrose,  f 
dextrose  is  food  energy  in  its  purest  fori 
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the  beanstalk  age 


THE  physical  transformation  of  "teen-agers"  is 
accepted  with  little  concern  by  parents,  but 
emotional  changes  often  cause  anxiety  to  fond 
mothers  and  fathers. 

As  glands  become  activated,  the  psychic  outlook 
of  youth  changes.  New  forces  acquired  must  be 
tempered;  new  desires  aroused  must  be  controlled. 

Nothing  should  be  done  to  thwart  these  dis- 
positional changes.  They  merely  indicate  adjust- 
ment of  the  child  to  his  approaching  estate  of 
maturity. 

Parents  should  recognize,  however,  that  proper 
foods  are  of  special  benefit  during  this  final  period 
of  growth,  because  superior  nutrition  prevents  some 
of  the  emotional  upsets  resulting  from  overstrain 
of  an  immature  physique. 

How  dextrose  powers  growth 

Even  when  the  adolescent  is  at  rest,  the  bodily 
tissues  are  active.  The  need  for  energy  foods  to 
"fuel"  this  constant  activity  is  increased.  There  is 
a  marked  demand  for  carbohydrates,  all  of  which 
must  be  changed  into  dextrose  sugar  before  they 
can  be  used  by  the  body  for  energy.  Dextrose  and 
food  energy  are  synonymous — for  dextrose  is  the 


natural  sugar  of  the  body,  the  chief  source  of  human 
energy  and  driving  power. 

During  periods  of  rapid  growth  and  development, 
the  body  requires  more  dextrose  than  in  later  life. 
But,  regardless  of  age,  everyone  needs  dextrose  to 
maintain    health,    sustain   activity,    fight   fatigue. 

Where  do  we  get  dextrose  ? 

Dextrose  is  not  a  new  "discovery".  It  is,  always 
has  been  and  always  will  be  the  basic  spurce  of 
human  energy.  Dextrose  is  found  in  many  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  dextrose  sugar  used  by  modern 
manufacturers  of  processed  foods  is  derived  from 
golden  American  corn,  grown  by  American  farmers. 

Today,  available  everywhere  are  many  fine  foods 
"rich  in  dextrose".  Among  these  are  cereals,  fine 
candies,  ice  cream,  crackers  and  cookies,  soft  drinks, 
canned  fruits  and  fruit  juices,  table  syrups,  prepared 
desserts,  jams,  jellies  and  preserves.  Even  better 
breads  are  baked  with  dextrose  sugar. 

Usually  you  will  find  mention  of  dextrose  on  the 
labels  of  these  foods.  Look  for  it — it  is  your  assur- 
ance of  genuine  food  energy  at  no  extra  cost. 

CORN     PRODUCTS     REFINING     COMPANY 
One  of  the  producers  of  dextrose  sugar 


^  all  through  life 

dextrose 

is  the 
SUGAR  your  body  uses  directly  for  ENERGY 


•definition 

dextrose  is  a  scientific 
name.  It  is  not  a  trade  mark. 
It  describes  a  vital  sugar — 
just  as  the  names  lactose, 
maltose,  sucrose,  etc.,  define 
other  types  of  sugar. 


FOOD  FOR    FIGHTERS 

The  U.  S.  Army  selected 
dextrose  as  the  basic  food- 
energy  sugar  of  Field  Ra- 
tion "K"— issued  to  fight- 
ing men  to  sustain  them  in 
emergencies. 


ALL-AMERICAN 

The  chief  source  of  dextrose 
is  American  corn,  grown  by 
American  farmers.  Dextrose 
is  refined  in  American  fac- 
tories and  distributed  by 
American  companies. 
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the  Atlantic,  and  anyone  who  has  ever 
seen  a  tanker  get  it  doesn't  sleep  for  some 
days  after. 

The  morning  was  cold  and  gray,  with  a 
light  rain  and  scudding  clouds.  We  had 
been  glued  to  the  guns  all  night,  for  about 
the  fourth  straight  night.  Then,  through 
a  light  haze  of  profanity,  we  saw  a  British 
destroyer,  just  ahead  of  us,  wheel  and 
race  through  the  convoy,  laying  depth 
charges  like  some  sort  of  super  hen.  He 
must  have  dropped  fifteen  or  twenty. 

Something  popped  up,  just  behind  a 
tanker  on  our  starboard  hand.  The  tanker 
blocked  my  view,  but  it  didnt  bother 
about  five  other  ships.  They  opened  up 
with  everything  they  had,  short  of  pistols, 
and  for  about  a  minute,  all  you  could  see 
was  the  solid  chock  of  high  explosive  hit- 
ting something.  Then — boom!  A  big,  fat 
explosion  and  silence.  We  weren't  both- 
ered any  more  by  that  particular  shark. 
I  was  told  when  we  arrived  in  port  that 
two  of  Hitler's  undersea  peashooters  will 
harass  no  more  convoys  .  .  .  that  a  Lib- 
erator escort  aircraft  banged  otT  another. 

It's  funny  about  action.  When  the  firing 
stopped,  I  suddenly  noticed  that  my  kids 
and  I  had  been  screaming  at  the  top  of  our 
lungs,  praying  with  loud  swear  words  for 
that  so-and-so  tanker  to  get  the  hell  out 
of  the  so-and-so  way  and  give  us  one  little 
whack,  just  one  tiny  little  whack.  There 
wasn't  a  man  aboard  who  wouldn't  have 
given  a  month's  pay  for  the  chance  to 
fire  one  shot. 

We  had  a  lively  trip,  but  don't  get  any 
wrong  ideas  that  the  duty  is  all  action.  A 
large  hunk  of  us  will  go  through  the  en- 
tire war  without  hearing  one  depth  charge, 
seeing  one  plane,  spotting  one  mine  or 
being  around  at  one  sinking.  The  boys 
who  don't  see  the  fun  will  be  the  actual 
heroes  of  this  business,  because,  while 
discipline  is  a  cinch  and  time  scoots  by 
when  you've  got  a  school  of  tinfish  frol- 
icking at  your  feet,  it  gets  mighty  tough 
on  the  long  hauls  when  nothing  ever  hap- 
pens.   But  there  are  compensations.  .  .  . 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Story 

Speaking  as  an  officer,  I  think  1  can  say 
that  the  Armed  Guard  provides  more 
space  for  authority  and  ingenuity,  more 
freedom  from  maddening  detail,  and 
more  unsupervised  leisure  than  any  duty 
available  to  a  junior  officer — with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  combat  flying. 

Everywhere  that  ships  go,  we  go.  Since 
the  war  began,  the  men  in  my  crew  have 
made  more  than  a  casual  acquaintance 
with  Australia,  the  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific,  South  America,  the  isles  of  the 
Caribbean,  Africa  and  Alaska.  We've  got 
our  mouths  fixed  for  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
India  now,  and  we'll  be  powerfully  disap- 
pointed if  we  don't  get  down  that  way. 

The  nice  thing  is  that  when  we  tie  up  in 
port,  the  heavy  works  done  and  we're 
out  on  the  town.  A  skeleton  watch  rides 
herd  on  the  guns,  and  the  rest  of  us  are 
free  to  observe  life,  something  which  be- 
comes very  interesting  after  several  weeks 
at  sea. 

They  call  destroyer  duty  the  "Dungaree 
Navy,"  denoting  a  certain  informality  of 
dress  and  discipline.  Submarines,  too.  are 
supposed  to  maintain  a  free  and  easy 
routine.  Well,  compared  to  the  Armed 
Guard,  destroyer  duty  is  as  formal  as  a 
lorgnette,  and  our  subs  are  palaces  of 
protocol.  Aboard  merchant  ships  every- 
body eats  alike,  dresses  alike  and  sleeps  in 
much  the  same  quarters.  High-pressure 
caps  have  a  tendency  to  blow  overooard, 
and  two  days  on  a  freighter  would  wreck 
the  hardiest  uniform  ever  cut,  so  dress  of 
the  day  is  stocking  cap,  dungarees  and 
turtle-neck  sweater,  for  everybody  from 
skipper  to  sculleryman.  As  for  the  food 
.  .  .  time  out  for  a  long,  low  whistle  of 
appreciation.  We  eat  high  on  the  hog  in 
the  Merchant  Marine,  all  the  lovely  things 
you  can't  get  ashore — coffee,  sugar,  butter. 
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bacon,  steaks,  fresh  fruit.  Regular  Navy 
chow  has  a  reputation,  but  the  grub  you 
gobble  on  merchant  ships  is  superstupen- 
dous. 

There  is  ample  time,  on  most  ships  and 
most  runs,  for  liberal  reading,  studying 
and  contemplation.  Especially  contempla- 
tion. After  some  months  of  this  service. 
I  lay  claim  to  being  the  best  free-style 
contemplator  unjailed,  and  I  do  my  best 
contemplation  stretched  on  a  comfortable 
bunk,  with  two  pillows  under  my  head. 
Every  now  and  then,  when  the  cabin  stew- 
ard comes  in  with  fresh  linen  and  maybe 
a  basket  of  fruit,  1  get  to  feeling  a  mite 
guilty  about  all  the  suffering  civilians 
back  home. 

But  it's  not  all  shootin'  and  sleepin'. 
No  Armed  Guard  officer's  life  is  entirely 
placid.  The  chore  of  being  mother,  father, 
surgeon  and  part-time  spiritual  adviser  to 
a  score  or  more  of  lusty  youngsters,  com- 
plicated with  the  jobs  of  gunnery  officer, 
signal  officer,  censor  and  instructor,  de- 
livers a  man  from  a  death  of  pure  ennui. 
I've  become  amazed  at  the  medical  mira- 


the  kids  should  address  me  as  "Hey,  you!" 
or  that  my  gunner's  mate  and  I  should  go 
ashore  together  and  get  creamed  up  every 
night.  Fairly  dignified  reserve — some  on 
my  part,  and  a  lot  more  on  the  men's  part 
— is  the  answer. 

The  Armed  Guard's  relationship  with 
the  merchant  crew  is  another  thing  en- 
tirely. It  calls  for  a  bit  of  doing  on  both 
sides. 

Cienerally,  the  first  thing  I'm  asked  is 
whether  1  resent  the  high  wages  and  bo- 
nuses of  the  merchantmen,  as  contrasted 
to  our  rather  frail  Na\y  pay.  After  all. 
when  the  merchant  sailors  run  for  the  life- 
boats, we  have  to  run  for  the  guns,  and  all 
that.  .  .  . 

The  answer,  flatly,  is  no,  we  don't  give 
a  damn  how  much  money  the  merchant 
crew  makes — and  no  matter  if  it  were 
twice  as  much  as  it  is,  it  still  isn't  half 
enough  for  the  job  they're  doing.  Were 
not  in  this  war  on  a  dollars-and-cents 
basis,  any  more  than  the  boys  at  Guadal- 
canal. Anyhow,  the  merchant  crew  has  all 
the  dirty  work,  and  we  have  all  the  fun. 
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"I  always  look  terrible  the  first  thing  in  the  morning" 
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cles  one  may  perform  with  a  razor  blade, 
sulfa  drugs  and  CC  pills,  at  the  questions 
a  19-year-old  seaman  can  fire  at  his 
officer,  and  at  the  psychological  cures  that 
may  be  worked  if  you've  a  mind  to  spend 
a  little  time  on  the  problems.  I  had  quite  a 
few  problem  children  when  I  first  came 
aboard  my  ship,  but  I  also  had  time 
enough  to  worry  around  until  I  found  out 
what  was  biting  them.  I  might  say  today 
that  most  of  my  chronic  shirkers,  officer- 
haters,  over-leavers  and  bottle  babies  are 
all  petty  officers  today,  and  damn'  good 
ones.  But  for  the  fact  that  I  had  time  to 
work  on  them,  at  least  one  would  be  out 
of  the  Navy  today  and  a  couple  more 
would  be  fuil-time  candidates  for  the  brig. 

No  Place  for  Formality 

Discipline  on  a  merchant  ship  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  discipline  on  a  battle- 
ship or  at  a  naval  base.  Formal  inspec- 
tions, rigid  uniform  regulations,  and  sharp 
salutes  are  patently  impossible  on  a 
freighter,  where  the  officer  meets  each 
member  of  his  crew  from  15  to  50  times 
daily.  The  risk  of  overfamiliarity  be- 
tween officer  and  man  is  great,  and  it  calls 
for  considerable  caution  on  both  sides  to 
avoid  either  stupid  formality  or  more  stu- 
pid familiarity.  Just  because  I  don't  break 
out  my  sword  knot  and  hold  full-dress 
inspection  twice  a  week  doesn't  mean  that 


When  we're  feeling  our  way  through 
submarine-clogged  waters,  or  trying  to 
sneak  past  a  flock  of  Heinkels  and  Junkers, 
we  don't  have  to  sit  down  in  a  stuffy  en- 
gine room  and  wait  for  somebody  to  shove 
a  fish  through  the  bulkhead,  or  drop  a 
bomb  down  the  stack.  We're  topside, 
where  we  can  see  what's  going  on,  and 
when  the  fun  starts  we  can  hand  it  back. 
I'd  rather  be  a  gunnery  officer,  at  S250  a 
month,  and  see  my  kids  pop  out  of  their 
bunks  and  man  the  guns,  click-clack,  than 
be  the  skipper  of  the  finest  transport  that 
ever  put  out  to  sea.  We  don't  begrudge 
the  merchant  seaman  a  dime.  He's  making 
a  living  after  a  long,  lean  haul.  We're  out 
here  only  because  there's  a  war  on  and, 
God  willing,  we'll  all  be  back  ashore  as 
soon  as  the  war's  off. 

The  trickiness  of  our  relationship  hasn't 
anything  to  do  with  money.  It  is  a  fact 
that  some  skippers  have  deeply  resented 
the  presence  of  a  Navy  gun  crew  on  the 
ship  where  formerly  they  held  absolute 
sway,  and  have  tried  to  make  it  tough  on 
the  "junior  jerk"  or  "ninety-day  wonder" 
in  charge  of  the  Naval  unit.  And,  even 
though  the  majority  of  merchant  officers 
and  men  try  to  be  decent  to  us,  there's 
bound  to  be  at  least  a  thin  wall  of  resent- 
ment at  our  intrusion  into  their  lives.  After 
all,  were  interlopers  of  a  sort. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  young  naval 
officers  have  gone  aboard  ship,  fresh  out 


of  civilian  life,  with  the  entirely  i 
idea  that,  in  addition  to  being  irl 
of  the  ships  armament,  they 
denly  been  endowed  with  compk 
mand  of  the  craft  itself.  You  can) 
the  hit  this  attitude  might  maW 
salty  old  skipper  who  has  been] 
around  the  sc\cn  seas  since  shorj 
Columbus'  retirement. 

I  know  of  several  cases  where  I 
officers  took  sad  beatings.   One 
the  silent  treatment  by  all  hands  f<j 
ter  of  some  72  days  at  sea.    .^no 
silently  and  sarcastically  saluted 
merchant   otiiccrs  every   time  he| 
the  messroom  or  passed  them  on  \ 
I  also  know  of  several  skippers 
been  the  subject  of  long  and  bitte 
.'or  willful  \  iolation  of  Na\  y-imp 
essary  wartime  restrictions. 

A  little  tact  on  both  sides  gene 
cancel    most    causes    of    unpk 
Early  in  the  game,  I  made  a  fe 
grown     rules    for    myself,    and , 
worked  out  pretty  vsell.    I  figure 
long  as  the  skipper  let  me  run 
Id  let  him  run  the  ship,  seeing  ; 
knew  considerably  more  about 
did.    I  don't  manhandle  his  expen 
tant.  or  crowd  him  on  his  brids 
my  mouth  off  touchy  subjects, 
er\thing  through  the  master  wh 
to  do  with  the  internal  organizatic 
ship,  and  allow  no  one,  from  th 
down,  to  deal  with  m\  men  excep 
me.    I've  had  no  trouble.  1  say,| 
simple  reason  that  everybody  in  i 
chant  crew   wants  to  get  back 
as  badly  as  I  do. 

Extra  Hands  with  the  Gu 

If  he  doesn't  try  to  force  his 
dow  n  anybody's  throat,  the  .Krm 
officer  gets  a  lot  of  co-operatioi 
the  merchant  personnel.    Every 
alarm  pops  off  on  our  ship,  a  gi 
merchantmen  rush  to  supplemeni 
on  the  guns,  even  though  I've 
ample  naval  personnel  to  handle 
fensive  job  that  might  come  up. 
the    merchant    crew — one    who 
brother  on  the  Murmansk  run,  s 
who  was  machine-gunned  by  a 
submarine  commander — generalh 
dead  heat  w  ith  the  fastest  of  my  n* 
the  buzzer  begins  to  work. 

My  own  Navy  kids  get  along  sw 
the  merchantmen.  The  only  rule  I 
regarding    their    contacts    with 
other  is — no  gambling. 

This  is  due  to  no  great  moral  < 
on  my  part,  but  it  would  be  a  littl 
to  allow  my  youngsters,  who  are 
all  of  S70  a  month,  to  lock  hor 
poker  game  where  the  Chinese 
bets  S25  on  a  pair  of  deuces, 
there's  a  naval  regulation  aga 
bling.  I  wrote  this  piece  at  sea, 
home  light.  I  had  a  good  closi 
graph  rigged  up,  too,  about  how 
our  job  of  transforming  a  formei 
bellied  merchantman  into  a  fightii 
which  can  hold  up  its  end  in  a  sen 
the  wireless  operator  supplied  i 
ending. 

Sparks  just  rushed  into  my  cab 
a  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand. 

"According  to  the  radio,"'  he  s 
citedly.  ""the  convoy  just  ahead  i 
having  a  helluva  time.  They  say 
— count  'em — 25  submarines  ha^ 
attacking  the  convoy  all  week,  a 
the  convoy  has  knocked  off  five 
subs.  Didn't  say  how  many  we  lost 
of  that,  boy — five  subs  blown  to  I 

I  thought  of  it.  and  then  1  figi 
better  amble  topside  and  check  ttl 
We'd  been  sort  of  relaxed  for  a  ^| 
so,  too,  on  the  theory  that  sul 
wouldn't  be  too  rough  on  a  conn 
was  going  home  light. 

It  just  goes  to  show  you.  The 
an\  rules  in  this  busmess. 
The  End 
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"LET  ME  HELP  YOU 

GET  THE  MOST 

OUT  OF  YOUR  AUTOMOBILE 


H 
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'TMEW  of  US  ever  get  all  the  good  out  of  an  auto- 
JL  mobile  that  is  built  into  it. 

"That's  because  modern  cars  perform  so  well  with 
the  bare  minimum  of  attention,  that  not  many  of  us 
really  do  all  the  things  outlined  in  the  operating 
manual  that  comes  with  every  car. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we're  now  in  a  situation  where 
it's  our  patriotic  duty  to  make  every  car  last  as  long 
as  we  can  and  run  as  economically  and  efficiently  as 
possible, 

"So  you're  not  just  helping  your- 
self when  you  take  a  little  extra 
pains  to  see  that  your  car  is  prop- 
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^°'  ^  f  Motors  dealer  or 

Detroit  2,  Mich. 


Save  for  Victory — 
Buy  War  Bonds 
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that  stand    die 

roosidetable  pi-" 
ods  scored  pistons 
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eriy  serviced  —  you're  helping  the  country  too! 

"Now,  my  biggest  wartime  job  is  to  help  you  give 
your  car  the  extra  attention  it  needs  these  days. 

"My  equipment  is  up-to-date  and  complete.  My  men 
are  trained  to  know  what  to  do,  when  it  should  be 
done,  and  how  to  do  it  right.  All  we  need  is  a 
chance  to  work  on  your  car  regularly  —  and  we  can 
not  only  keep  it  running  well,  but  do  a  lot  to  protect 
it  against  future  wear  and  tear. 

"So  why  not  take  steps  now  to  get  the  most  out  of 
your  car  that's  built  into  it,  and  to  make  sure  that 
it  not  only  lasts  through  the  duration,  but  beyond.''" 
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General  Motors 

"VICTORY  IS  OUR  BUSINESS" 


HEVROLET 
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Secretary  of  War 

Continued  from  page  17 


found  in  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of 
War,  more  than  any  other  man  in  Wash- 
ington, is  a  trained  public  servant,  not  just 
some  dub  catapulted  into  high  place  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  politics.  Lawyer, 
statesman,  soldier,  diplomat  and  admin- 
istrator, he's  been  all  of  them. 

Why,  then,  haven't  people  been  told 
more  about  this  super-duper?  That  isn't 
even  a  two-bit  question.  Henry  Stimson 
lacks  oomph  and  is  entirely  without  the 
publicity  sense  that  furnishes  the  press 
with  good  hot  stuff.  Reserved,  formal 
and  dignified,  his  precise  approach  re- 
duces even  the  most  difficult,  picturesque 
task  to  the  status  of  a  chore.  Washington 
correspondents,  expert  at  spotting  pho- 
nies, rise  respectfully  to  their  feet  when 
the  Secretary  enters  for  a  press  confer- 
ence, but  not  one  ever  thinks  of  doing  a 
personality  piece  about  him.  Consistent 
efficiency,  unrelieved  by  blunders,  may 
be  admirable  and  praiseworthy,  but  it 
makes  mighty  poor  reading. 

His  story  doesn't  even  have  a  "rags  to 
riches"  angle,  for  on  leaving  Yale  and 
Harvard,  he  tied  up  with  Elihu  Root  and 
has  been  in  the  big  money  ever  since.  All 
of  his  public  service,  in  fact,  has  entailed 
heavy  financial  sacrifice.  Back  in  1906. 
for  example,  he  was  nearing  the  top  of 
New  York's  legal  heap  when  Theodore 
Re  '^elt  persuaded  him  to  accept  ap- 
po  .  ent  as  United  States  attorney  for 
the  Southern  District. 

It  was  in  this  job  that  he  first  showed 
both  his  administrative  ability  and  his 
utter  lack  of  color  and  drama.  Gathering 
together  a  staff  of  brilliant  youngsters — 
Felix  Frankfurter  was  one  of  them — 
Henry  Stimson  did  exactly  the  same  sort 
of  things  that  made  Tom  Dewey  a  na- 
tional figure. 

To  mention  only  two  of  his  famous 
cases,  he  forced  the  powerful  sugar  trust 
to  disgorge  millions,  and  jailed  Charles 
F.  Morse,  that  kingpin  of  "frenzied  finan- 
ciers." Mr.  Stimson,  however,  managed 
to  make  it  all  part  of  the  day's  work,  a 
matter  of  humdrum  routine. 

Nominated  by  the  Republicans  for  gov- 
ernor of  New  'York  in  1910,  he  confined 
himself  to  facts,  figures  and  logical  argu- 
ment, and  was  beaten  by  John  A.  Dix. 
Next  called  by  President  Taft  to  serve  as 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stimson— as  the 
record  shows — did  a  remarkable  job  of 
reorganization,  ending  practices  and  cus- 
toms that  had  been  in  vogue  since  1812. 
As  he  himself  did  not  seem  to  think  it 
worth  mentioning,  gentlemen  of  the  press 
took  the  same  view.  Just  a  washout  as  far 
as  press-agenting  was  concerned. 

Turned  Down  by  the  Army 

Then  there  was  his  prize  flop  in  1917. 
No  sooner  had  Woodrow  Wilson  sounded 
the  call  to  arms  than  Henry  Stimson  quit 
his  lucrative  practice  and  hit  Washington 
on  the  jump.  They  gave  him  high  rank  in 
the  Judge  Advocate's  office,  but  he  in- 
sisted on  combat  service.  As  he  was 
forty-nine  at  the  time,  the  Army  turned 
him  down,  whereupon  he  hustled  over  to 
Fort  Myer  and  signed  up  for  the  regular 
training  course.  Not  even  Harold  Ickes 
could  have  asked  a  better  chance  for  front- 
page stuff.  A  graying  ex-Secretary  of  War 
hayfooting  it  in  sun  and  rain  side  by 
side  with  rookies  half  his  age!  And  how 
did  Mr.  Stimson  handle  his  big  oppor- 
tunity? Instead  of  calling  in  the  reporters 
and  photographers,  and  proudly  showing 
blistered  dogs,  he  carried  secrecy  to  the 
point  of  false  whiskers  and  dark  glasses. 

Even  when  Newton  Baker,  deeply  im- 
pressed, gave  his  distinguished  predecessor 
a  commission  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
305th    Field    Artillery,    Henry    Stimson 


sailed  without  a  single  newsreelman  ;if 
the  dock.  In  France  he  trained  his  men 
carefully  and  competently,  and  led  them 
into  action  with  a  gallantry  that  won  him 
promotion  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  31st 
Field  Artillery.  Swell  stuff  but  all  done 
so  matter-of-factly  that  it  didn't  rate  an 
item  on  an  inside  page.  Worse  still. 
Mr.  Stimson  dropped  his  military  title 
overboard  on  the  way  home,  preferring 
plain  "Mister. "  and  was  soon  looked  on 
as  one  who  had  ducked  his  country's 
call. 

Another  big  publicity  chance  that  he 
muffed  was  his  settlement  of  a  Nicaraguan 
revolution  in  1927.  Swart  rebels  and  dark 
jungles  where  every  step  risked  death! 
How  some  men  would  have  wallowed 
in  the  assignment,  sucking  out  every  drop 
of  news  value!  As  for  Mr.  Stimson,  his 
methods  made  the  difficult,  dangerous  job 
about  as  exciting  as  a  study  of  furniture 
production  in  Grand  Rapids.  The  solu- 
tion that  he  proposed,  after  due  study, 
involved  a  truce,  a  general  amnesty  and 
an  honest  presid.ential  election  supervised 
by  Americans. 

Appointjtient  in  Nicaragua 

With  the  agreement  of  President 
Adolfo  Diaz  in  his  pocket,  the  sixty-year- 
old  envoy  adjusted  his  glasses,  made  sure 
that  his  clothes  were  free  from  spots,  and 
strode  dignifiedly  off  into  the  wilderness 
in  search  of  General  Jose  Moncada,  the 
rebel  chieftain.  Locating  him  at  last,  the 
two  sat  for  days  in  a  jungle  hut,  and%at 
the  end  Mr.  Stimson  had  Moncada's  sig- 
nature on  the  dotted  line.  By  way  of 
polishing  off  the  Nicaraguan  job,  he  set 
up  a  native  constabulary  and  introduced 
a  number  of  social  and  political  reforms. 
And  what  did  he  tell  the  newspapermen 
on  his  return?  "A  satisfactory  settlement, 
gentlemen.  I  may  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say  most  satisfactory." 

Now  Henry  Stimson  headed  back  to 
private  practice  at  a  lope,  but  President 
Coolidge  overruled  him.  "No,"  he  said. 
"Got  another  chore  for  you — Governor 
Genera!  of  the  Philippines."  And  off  went 
the  aging  envoy  without  a  word  of  demur, 
leaving  the  fat  fees  for  others  to  collect. 
Two  years  in  the  islands — fruitful  years 
that  erased  many  old  bitternesses  and  laid 
the  foundations  for  new  understandings 
— but  never  once  was  a  dash  of  color,  a 
touch  of  drama,  permitted  to  enliven 
Henry  Stimson's  precise,  succinct  reports 
of  accomplishment.  A  perfect  publicity 
bust! 

In  1929,  President  Hoover  called  Mr. 
Stimson  back  from  the  Philippines  to  be 
his  Secretary  of  State  and,  for  a  wonder, 
the  years  that  followed  were  a  blaze  of 
high  lights.  Under  the  pressure  of  tre- 
mendous events,  the  man's  ultralegal 
veneer  cracked  wide  open,  revealing  un- 
suspected fires.  It  may  not  be  remembered 
now,  but  when  Japan  marched  troops  into 
Manchuria  in  1931,  Mr.  Stimson  let  loose 
a  blast  that  made  the  country  doubt  its 
ears.  Denouncing  the  invasion  as  a  breach 
of  treaty  obligations,  he  based  his  protest 
on  the  fact  that  Japan,  no  less  than  the 
United  States,  was  signatory  to  the  Nine- 
Power  Pact  that  guaranteed  respect  for 
"the  sovereignty,  the  independence  and 
the  territorial  integrity  of  China."  No 
lawyer's  brief,  concerned  with  quibbles, 
no  haggling  talk  about  commercial  inter- 
ests, but  the  bold  statement  that  a  nation's 
pledged  word  involved  a  nation's  honor. 

With  Japan  raining  bombs  on  Shang- 
hai, proving  a  campaign  of  planned  ag- 
gression. Secretary  Stimson  called  on 
Great  Britain  to  join  with  the  United 
States  in  a  forceful  note  to  Japan,  confi- 
dent that  the  action  would  give  courage  to 


every  signatory.  Sir  John  Simon,  speak- 
ing for  Great  Britain,  refused,  an  exam- 
ple followed  relievedly  by  other  parties 
to  the  pact.  Henry  Stimson.  therefore, 
stood  alone,  and  Japan  was  left  free  to 
pursue  the  policy  that  had  its  inevitable 
culmination  in  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  "Stimson  policy"  may  not  have 
affected  Americans,  but  it  certainly 
worked  a  change  in  him.  At  the  time  of 
his  retirement  to  private  practice  in  1933, 
he  was  sixty-six,  an  age  not  usually  asso- 
ciated with  ardors,  but  Mr.  Stimson  de- 
fied this  general  rule  and  proceeded  to 
constitute  himself  a  clarion.  He  declared 
publicly  for  the  repeal  of  the  embargo 
that  denied  arms  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment for  the  suppression  of  the  Franco 
rebellion.  The  nature  of  that  governijient, 
as  he  saw  it,  did  not  enter  into  the  con- 


NOT  ACCORDING  TO  HOYLE 

Pasquale  Rolli  of  Philadelphia 
was  badly  frightened  in  an  automo- 
bile accident.  He  started  to  hiccup 
and  kept  it  up  for  eight  days. 


Harmon  Reeder  of  Tahlequah, 
Oklahoma,  walked  along  the  rail- 
road tracks  and  was  struck  by  a 
train.  He  sent  a  written  apology  to 
the  locomotive  engineer. 


Students  at  Temple  University 
held  a  speHing  bee  with  their  teach- 
ers. The  students  won. 


Two  motorists,  one  drunk  and 
one  sober,  crashed  their  cars  in  a 
traffic  accident  in  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina.  The  judge  exon- 
erated the  drunken  driver  and 
found  the  sober  one  guilty. 

W.  E.  Farbstein 


sideration.  The  United  States  had  recog- 
nized it,  and  was,  by  virtue  of  that 
recognition,  committed  to  give  it  all 
proper  assistance  when  threatened  with 
overthrow  by  revolt  within  and  German 
and  Italian  levies  without. 

More  clearly  than  anyone  else,  he  saw 
the  growing  menace  of  Japan,  the  dark 
determinations  that  lay  behind  smooth, 
lying  words.  In  repeated  statements  he 
denounced  the  continued  shipment  of  oil 
and  scrap  iron  to  Japan,  pointing  out  that 
it  made  a  farce  of  our  professions  of  sym- 
pathy for  invaded  China.  The  one  decent 
course  for  the  United  States,  he  insisted, 
was  for  this  democracy  to  withhold  its 
resources  from  aggressor  nations,  and 
give  them  in  full  measure  to  the  victims 
of  the  aggressors. 

When  Adolf  Hitler  was  still  regarded 
as  a  comic  figure,  Henry  Stimson  painted 
him  more  truly  as  another  Mohammed, 
bent  on  world  domination,  and  he  at- 
tacked the  Administration's  "cash-and- 
carry"  plan  as  ostrich  stuff.  America's 
problem,  he  argued,  was  not  one  of  neu- 
trality but  defense.  Evil  forces  were  on 
the  march  that  threatened  free  institutions 
the  whole  world  over,  and  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  danger,  to  hark  back  to  the 
"hermit"  policy  of  Jefferson,  came  close 
to  criminal  folly. 

On  June  18,  1940,  all  of  Henry  Stim- 
son's intense  feeling  found  expression  in 
a  particularly  explicit  broadcast.  Para- 
phrasing Abraham  Lincoln,  he  declared 
that  the  world  could  not  endure  half 
slave  and  half  free,  and  laid  down  these 
insistences:  repeal  the  neutrality  act;  open 
all  American  ports  to  British  and  French 
vessels  for  supply  and   repair:  stop  the 


shipment  of  oil  and  scrap  iron  to  J 
send  planes  and  munitions  to  ihr  > 
on  an  effective  scale,  and  if  ncn 
gel   them   there,   in    our   own   ship 
under  our  own  convoy.    Submarim, 
fare,  in  his  vigorous  phrase,  was  || 
and  the  United  States  had  come  to! 
pass  when  it  did  not  dare  to  taluf 
against  pirates. 

On  June  19th,  the  very  next  dtj 
master  dramatist  of  all  time  calk 
long  distance  and   offered   him 
of  Secretary  of  War.    Neither 
dent  nor   Mr.  Stimson,  it  seems 
mention,   have   ever   been    given 
credit  for  courage  in  the  matter, 
for  the  offer  and  the  other  for  ac 

Not   only   was   the    new   appoiij 
stanch  Republican  and  an  unsparin 
of   the   Administration's   foreign 
but  the  isolationists  had  singled 
as  a  pet  hate,  branding  him  a 
ger"  and  "British  tool."   For  Henr 
son  it  meant  a  break  with  his 
the  friends  of  a  lifetime.    Only 
while  before,  an  edict  had  been  issu 
any  Republican  accepting  a  post 
Roosevelt   Administration  would 
garded  as  a  "third-term  stooge." 

Analyzed    honestly,    none   otl 
patriotic    motives    can    be    foun 
Roosevelt,    forced   to   face   an 
fact,    saw    that    the    War    Depa| 
needed  an  instant  and  radical  reorij 
tion.    Henry  Stimson,  by  virtue  olf 
ing,    experience    and    character, 
standout    for    the    job.      Mr. 
assured     that    he     would     be 
free  hand,  accepted  the  offer  aij 
to  duty  from  the  Commander  in  I 
the  Armed  Forces. 

As  Mr.  Roosevelt  must  have 
the  appointment  was  resented  bj 
crats  and  attacked  by  Republic 
"cheap  poHtical  trick."  And  as 
son  undoubtedly  knew,  he  was 
of  his  party  and  assailed  as  a  rer] 
even  Senator  Taft,  son  of  his  old  I 
joining  in  the  savage  outcry. 

Always  a  first-class  executive,  Ij 
step  was  to  surround  himself  with  ij 
tent  aides.   Robert  P.  Patterson  wa 
from  the  federal  bench  to  serve  as 
secretary:  for  Assistant  Secretary  hel 
John  J.  McCIoy,  a  briUiant  lawyeT 
wide  experience  in  organizational! 
Robert  A.  Lovett.  a  shrewd  invcl 
banker  and  a  flier  in  the  first  WorlJ 
was  made  Assistant  Secretary  of  Vl 
Air;  and  hard-driving  Brehon  SorJ 
promoted  to  be  lieutenant  gene 
placed  at  the  head  of  Services  of  j 

Captain  of  a  Winning  Te 

In  the  new  Pentagon  Building,  l| 
retary  assigned  an  office  right  ne 
own  for  General  Marshall,  the  C| 
Staff,  and  propped  the  door  betwe 
wide  open.    Strong  men  all,  bull 
Stimson's   experienced   hands   ha 
pulling  as  a  team.  A  great  team!     ^ 

All  good,  sound  performance  I        ' 
news.  That's  why  people  don't  h« 
of  Henry  Stimson.  He  just  isn't  nef^ifet 
quarrels,  no  blunders,  no  bellows, 
for  getting  the  boot,  that's  nonsensi 

And  here's  still  another  thing  tl 
ries  a  note  of  encouragement  to  th 
try.    Before  Henry  Stimson's  app 
on  the  scene,  New  Deal  circles  helij 
to    the    conviction    that    public 
should  be  restricted  to  persons  ! 
twenties,  or  else  so  untried  in  any  I 
human  endeavor  as  to  have  adl 
minds.  Now,  however,  after  watcll 
seventy-six-year-old  head  of  the  91 
partment,  there  is  grudging  admissl 
maybe  the  age  limit  was  put  too  lol 
The  End 
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The  farmer's  daughter 
and  the  8,000,000  traveling  men 
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1.  Uncle  Sam's  traveling  men  .  .  .  more  than  8,000,000 
strong... are  on  the  march  all  over  the  world.  But  they're  never 
out  of  touch  with  home.  Thanks  to  the  farmer's  daughter,  and 
the  millions  like  her,  our  boys  can  count  on  a  steady  stream 
of  the  food  and  other  supplies  they  need  to  win.  Easy  salutes 
the  farmer's  daughter,  the  farmer's  wife,  and  all  the  other 
heroines  fighting  so  valiantly  on  the  home  front . . . 
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id  v/e  get  a   kick  out  of  knowing  tliat  the  time  and  energy  an  Easy 

jier  saves  is  helping  so  many  of  these  women  to  do  a  better  job.  We  thank 

Itars  that  we  decided,  66  years  ago,  never  to  compromise  with  quality.  Be- 

of  tliis  policy,  more  than  2,000,000  Easy  Washer  owners  can  count  on 

Ipre-war  washers  to  serve  them  faithfully  through  the  emergency. 
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3.  Until  peace  comes  we'll  go  on  building  aviation  starter  motors  and  other 
ordnance  instead  of  America's  leading  washer.  But  out  of  this  war  work  will 
come  even  better  washers  tomorrow.  Buy  your  post-war  Easy  Washer  by  bupng 
War  Bonds  now!  To  keep  your  present  Easy  liuniming,  send  3^  in  stamps  for 
oiling  cliart,  to  Dept.  C-8,  Easy  Wasliing  Machine  Corp.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Join  the  U.  S.  Crop  Corps 
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Gft  paid  for  a  farm  vacation  .  .  .  See  your  County  Agricultural  Agent ! 
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for  him 

Uk  BoW  I''  lewelj, 

wfiterproof,  •hockproof 


Whether  smartly  streamlined  or 
mounted  with  diamonds  and  rubies, 
Crawford  Military  and  Dress  Watches 
combine  the  accuracy  of  fine  watch- 
making with  the  beauty  of  rich  jewelry. 

Crawford  fob  ond  wrisi  wofches  of 
better  shops  from  $7  9.95  to  $500.00 
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•*A.E.F.  AFRICA" 

Because   MARLIN   BLADES   arc 
popular    in    the    armed    forces,   we 
^  suggest — make    yours    last    longer! 
gThe  IMarlin  Firearms  Co.        - 


JoHNW  Shoemaker  SEZ. 


LITTLE  WILLIE 

NEEDS  NEW 

SHOES?  SAVE 

'^ACOUPON  «ECAN 

usE-GtryouRS 

REPAIRED^' 


ASK  FOR 


HOOD 
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RUBBER 

HEELS 

AND  SOLES 


HOOD  RUBBER  HEELS  GIVE  YOU 
WEAR  PLUS  COMFORT 


another  bedroom  in  addition  to  this  room 
and  kitchen. 

The  kitchen  was  shared  by  a  family  of 
three,  living  in  a  room  across  the  hall. 
This  would  be  a  typical  arrangement  for  a 
worker's  family  in  Moscow.  The  war 
interrupted  a  huge  building  campaign,  and 
until  the  war  is  over,  half-completed  apart- 
ment houses  which  one  sees  everywhere, 
designed  to  give  workers  larger  quarters, 
must  remain  uncompleted. 

One  daughter,  31 -year-old  Alexandra 
Fedorovna,  with  black  eyes  and  dark  hair, 
held  her  eight-year-old  son  Vladimir  in 
her  lap.  Her  husband  died  four  years  ago, 
and  now  she  and  Vladimir  live  with 
Grandma  Starostin. 

Vladimir  is  at  kindergarten.  He  has  all 
his  meals  there,  and  this  costs  his  mother 
sixty  rubles  a  month.  The  rate  of  ex- 
change, rather  an  artificial  one  and  out  of 
line  with  the  buying  power,  is  five  rubles 
to  the  dollar,  which  means  that  Vladimir 
gets  three  meals  a  day  for  twelve  dollars 
a  month.  He  was  a  tall,  dark-eyed  young- 
ster, very  solemn  and  a  little  shy  because 
he  was  wearing  his  best  suit  and  white 
Buster  Brown  collar.  I  asked  him  what 
they'd  given  him  to  eat  at  school  that  day. 

"Today  for  breakfast  we  had  two  slices 
of  bread  with  butter,  an  omelet  and  tea 
with  sugar,"  the  youngster  said  very  seri- 
ously. "At  noon  we  had  noodle  soup,  po- 
tatoes and  apple  jam.  At  three  o'clock  we 
had  tea  but  no  sugar,  and  a  piece  of  bread 
with  more  apple  jam.  When  we  left  at  five 
o'clock  we  had  kasha  (porridge)  with  milk 
on  it,  and  bread.  I  like  apple  jam,"  he 
added,  smiling  and  unbending  for  the  first 
time. 

"The  little  rascal,"  Grandma  Starostin 
laughed,  ruffling  his  hair.  "He  eats  all 
that  and  then  comes  home  and  always 
wants  something  with  us  at  our  evening 
meal." 

Vladimir's  mother,  Alexandra,  ex- 
plained that  she  worked  in  the  same  textile 
factory  across  the  street  in  which  her 
mother  had  once  worked.  She  began  in 
1928  as  a  weaver,  but  has  recently  been 
promoted  to  the  job  of  testing  the  finished 
product  to  determine  if  it's  up  to  standard. 
Her  salary  is  600  rubles  a  month  ($120), 
but  invariably  she  makes  more  than  that. 

All  Soviet  factories  have  bonus  systems, 
and  if  a  plant  exceeds  its  scheduled  pro- 
duction, each  worker  receives  additional 
compensation  according  to  his  position. 
Alexandra,  for  instance,  earned  800  ru- 
bles ($160)  this  month.  Originally  she  and 
all  of  her  factory  fellow  workers  were  on 
eight-hour  shifts,  but  now  hours  are  de- 
termined entirely  by  the  need  for  produc- 
tion. She  usually  works  ten  or  eleven  hours 
a  day. 

"But  we  don't  work  by  the  clock,"  she 
says  scornfully.  "Our  men  at  the  front 
don't  fight  by  the  clock." 

Blood  Donor's  Bonus 

Alexandra,  in  addition,  is  a  blood  donor. 
Virtually  every  widow  or  wife  of  a  Red 
army  man  is  a  blood  donor.  Every  six 
weeks  she  travels  to  the  central  blood 
clinic  to  give  a  pint  of  blood  and  she 
would  do  it  more  often,  but  doctors  allow 
no  one  to  act  as  a  donor  more  than  once 
in  six  weeks.  Each  time  she  gives  her 
blood  she  gets  270  rubles  ($54)  in  cash 
and  an  extra  ration  card  entitling  her  to 
an  extra  pound  and  a  half  of  butter,  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  sugar,  a  pound  of 
meat  and  a  pound  of  cereals. 

As  for  recreation,  strangely  enough  Al- 
exandra is  not  a  ballet  or  opera  fan,  nor 
does  she  especially  care  for  the  movies. 
Alexandra  is  strictly  a  theater  fan  and  she 
attends  whenever  she  can.  The  Cherry 
Tree  of  Chekhov  and  Moscow's  current 
hit  play,  Front,  are  her  two  favorites.   She 
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doesn't  go  out  much  at  night.  Usually 
she  is  too  tired  and  shed  rather  romp 
with  young  Vladimir  and  gossip  with  girl 
friends  who  live  in  the  apartment  house. 

"I  go  to  bed  early,"  she  says,  smiling 
a  little  sadly.  "The  sooner  you  get  to 
sleep,  the  sooner  you  forget  your  troubles. 
The  time  goes  quickly,  and  the  end  of  the 
war  will  seem  to  come  more  quickly." 

While  we  were  talking,  her  27-year-old 
sister  Klavdia  was  romping  with  her  son 
Vitali,  a  rolypoly.  laughing-eyed  five- 
year-old.  Vitali  is  the  kind  of  youngster 
you  want  to  wrap  up  and  take  home  with 
you.  He  climbs  onto  your  lap,  gurgling 
with  happiness  and  then,  suddenly  remem- 
bering something,  he'll  dash  out  into  the 
hall  and  ride  triumphantly  into  the  room 
on  his  tricycle.  His  mother  is  slim  and 
fine-featured,  with  soft  blond  hair  and 
very  light  blue  eyes.  She,  too,  works  in 
the  textile  factory  across  the  street.  It's 
called  the  Trekhgornaya  Manufactura, 
and  in  peacetime  her  foreman  was  a  tall, 
very  dark  Moscowite  who  was  very  popu- 
lar with  the  workers,  especially  the  women 
workers.  But  his  eyes  fell  on  the  blond 
beauty  of  Klavdia,  and  seven  years  ago 
they  were  married.  They  had  the  apart- 
ment next  door  to  Grandma  Starostin,  but 
then  war  came.  He  enlisted,  and  lonely 
Klavdia  and  her  son  moved  in  with 
Grandma. 

"I  couldn't  stand  being  alone,"  Klavdia 
says,  smiling  ruefully  as  though  ashamed 
of  her  weakness.  "I  moved  in  here  and 
now  at  least  Grandma  and  I  can  talk  about 
Nikolai.  In  hard  times  like  these  you  want 
to  be  with  your  own  people.  It  makes  life 
easier." 

Klavdia  began  in  the  factory  as  a  clerk 
and  now  has  become  inspector  of  textiles. 
Her  salary  is  500  rubles  ($100)  a  month, 
but  this  month  she  made  600  rubles  ($120). 
She,  too,  is  a  blood  donor  and  has  given 
blood  twelve  times.  Despite  her  almost 
frail  blond  beauty,  Klavdia  is  a  very  seri- 
ous-minded girl.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Komsomol  (League  of  young  Com- 
munists) when  she  was  younger  and  is  now 
studying  to  become  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist party. 

Party  memberships  aren't  given  out  in 
Russia.  One  must  work  pretty  hard  to 
become  one  of  the  party.  A  girl  like 
Klavdia  goes  to  school  three  nights  a 
week  when  she's  finished  at  the  factory. 
Here  she  learns  history,  political  economy. 


the  principles  of  Marx  and  Lenin, ( 
tory  of  the  party.  Then  she  has  tol 
stiff  examination  which  not  all  aref 
pass.    But  she  is  confident  shell 
be  admitted  to  membership. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
munist  party  in  Russia  is  not  a 
party  in  the  sense  that  we  at  home  I 
stand  political  parties.  Here,  one 
earn  membership  cither  by  study! 
giving  special,  meritorious  service! 
country.  If  Klavdia  makes  it, 
the  envy  of  her  fellow  factory  w| 

Back  to  Her  Real  Job 

Klavdia  is  a  movie  fan  who 
likes  the  present  film.  Actress,  the  si 
a  musical-comedy  star  who  gave 
career  to  act  as  a  nurse,  and  then] 
hundreds  of  wounded  criticize  her 
staying  at   her   real   job   because 
actress  she  gave  so  much  joy  to 
and   soldiers  who  so  avidly  need' 
mental  relaxation  furnished  by  fi 
theaters.    Finally   the   actress-nu 
back  to  her  real  job. 

The  film  is  an  interesting  coi 
on  a  condition  which  we  have  not 
ognized  at  home.   Soviet  authoritii 
opera,  ballet,  the  theater  and  filnjsj 
dustries  essential  to  the  war  effoi 
leading  hghts  are  not  only  exem] 
service  but  considered  almost  to 
ers  if  they  do  enlist. 

Klavdia  showed  me  a  letter  fr 
husband.  He  had  been  sent  from  thi 
to  an  officers'  training  camp,  and 
was  very  proud  (just   as  your  n 
Mrs.    Smith    or    Mrs.    Jones    wot 
proud).   The  letter  also  told  of  the 
food  the  men  enjoy  at  the  front. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  canned  fooc 
America,"  he  wrote,  "and  it  is  exa 
Because  of  that  one  line  in  the 
Klavdia  had  become  an  ardent  fri 
America  as  an  ally. 

"We  all  celebrated  when  we  hea 
wonderful  news  from  Tunisia,"  sh 
"In  our  newspapers  we  first  read  oi 
war  news,  then  eagerly  look  for  sto 
American  and  British  victories  and 
ing  raids  over  Germany.  That  is 
news  to  read  about  our  allies." 

Grandma  Starostin,  who  had  be 
tening,  interrupted  to  say  that  late 
had  been  getting  a  lot  of  canned 
lard,  sugar  and  chocolate,  all  of 
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Westinghouse  makes  a  pledge  to  a  boy  in  a  submarine  • . . 

.  .  .  that  if  care  and  skill  and  conscience  can  insure  it  —  every  single  piece  of  Westinghouse  war  equipment  shall 
meet  the  test  of  battle  with  performance  beyond  expectation  .  .  .  that  every  Westinghouse  war  weapon  shall 
prove  worthy  of  its  high  trust. 


Westinghouse  makes  a  pledge  to  a  girl  at 
a  milling  machine  *  *  > 

...  to  Ann  McCastland,  whose  husband  is  with  the  fighting  Marines,  and  to  thousands 
like  her  in  Westinghouse  factories  who  have  loved  ones  at  the  fighting  fronts — a  pledge 
that  in  wartime  our  only  business  is  Victory  .  .  .  that  we  are  vitally  concerned  with 
anything  our  *' know-how"   can  design  or  build  to  speed  the  winning  of  the  war. 


Westinghouse  makes  a  pledge 
to  a  w^oman  and  her  dreams . . . 

.  .  .  that  some  day,  not  too  far  distant,  her  Jife  shall  be  richer  and 
happier  because  of  the  tremendous  progress  now  being  born  of 
research  and  experience  in  making  war  weapons  .  .  .  that  new 
electric  products,  appliances,  equipment,  shall  bring  her  greater 
comfort  and  leisure  in  the  days  of  peace  to  come.  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
Plants  in  25  cities — offices  everywhere. 


No  bone,  no  waste, 
TREETis  ALL  meal 


Treet  makes  hearty 
meat  meals... 
stretches  red  points,  tool 

Been  skimping  on  meat  portions  to  save 
your  points?  Here's  cheering  news.  You 
can  serve  man-sized  meat  portions  by 
using  Treet,  Armour's  meal-in-a-minute 
meat.  One  tin  makes  a  big  meat  meal  for 
4  ...  at  just  a  little  more  than  1  point 
per  person. 

Tonight — perk  up  the  family's  appetite 
with  this  Treet  and  Corn  feast!  Watch 
how  they  go  for  those  juicy,  tender  Treet 
slices  . . .  how  satisfied  they'll  be  with  this 
filling  meat  dinner! 

There  are  dozens  of  other  quick,  tempt- 
ing dishes  you  can  make  with  Treet. 
Sliced  cold,  baked  or  fried,  ready-to-eat 
Treet  always  gets  a  hearty  welcome.  For 
Treet  is  made  only  from  juicy  pork 
shoulder  meat  and  tender,  flavorful  nam. 
You'll  find  high-vitamin  Treet  is  the  meat 
for  war-busy  days  ...  it  saves  your  time 
and  red  points,  too. 

Treat's  the  fighters'  favorite  1 

Treet  goes  over  so  big  with  our  armed 
forces  your  dealer  may  be  out  of  it  oc- 
casionally. But  he'll  have  it  again  in  a 
few  days.  So  keep  on  asking  for  Treet. 


^- 


TREET  and  SPANISH   CORN 

Cut  Treet  into  8  slices.  Fry  13^ 
min.  each  side.  Heat  No.  2  can 
of  whole  kernel  corn.  Mix  with 
J^  cup  chopped  green  pepper, 
J^  cup  chopped  onion,  2  tbsps. 
chopped  pimento,  which  have 
been  cooked  3  or  4  niin.  in  1  tbsp. 
Cloverblooni    butter.    Serves   4. 


Armour  and  Company 

For  finest  quality  and  flavor  ask  for 
Star  Canned  Meats,  Star  Ham  and  Bacon, 
Star  Beei.  Veal  and  Lamb.  Stai  Sauaaget, 
Cloverbloom  Poultry  and  Dairy  Products. 


came  from  America.  This  food,  obtained 
on  ordinary  ration  cards,  made  miUions 
of  Russians  friends  of  America.  Strangely 
enough,  it  is  American  lard  which  is  most 
highly  prized. 

Klavdia  and  Alexandra  have  two  older 
married  sisters,  Natasha  and  Sonya,  They 
live  together  and  not  far  from  the  Staros- 
tin  apartment.  No  home  in  Russia  has 
managed  to  escape  tragedy,  and  the  Sta- 
rostins  are  no  exception.  The  husbands  of 
both  Natasha  and  Sonya  are  hsted  as 
missing. 

"But  it  may  be,"  Grandma  Starostin 
said  hopefully,  "that  they  were  cut  off 
and  are  now  back  of  the  German  lines 
with  guerrilla  groups." 

Let's  consider  the  economic  situation 
of  the  family.  With  the  eighty-two  rubles 
pension  Grandma  receives,  their  total 
average  income  is  1,600  rubles  ($320)  a 
month.  The  two  girls  pay  a  total  tax  of 
!  300  rubles  a  month  at  the  factory.  This 
covers  various  taxes  such  as  income  tax, 
culture  tax  and  war  tax. 

This  culture  tax  is  used  by  the  govern- 
ment for  buildirfg  parks,  theaters,  and  for 
all  recreational  activities  given  to  the  peo- 
ple. All  moving-picture  theaters,  ballet 
and  opera  houses  are  operated  by  the 
government  and  paid  for  by  this  culture 
tax.  Because  of  it,  prices  at  all  Moscow 
theaters  are,  in  relation  to  our  own,  ab- 
surdly cheap,  and  even  the  best  ballet  and 
opera  is  within  the  price  range  of  any 
worker. 

The  tax  paid  by  these  women  also 
includes  the  purchase  of  war  bonds. 
This  is  not  mandatory,  but,  as  in  America, 
virtually  every  factory  worker  loans  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  his  earnings  to  the 
country.  Take  these  three  hundred  ru- 
bles ($60)  away,  and  Grandma  Starostin 
still  has  a  monthly  budget  of  1 ,300  rubles 
($260)  with  which  to  feed  and  clothe  her 
family. 

Their  rent  is  fifty-three  rubles  ($10.60) 
a  month,  which  is  the  average  rent  of  any 
worker's  family  in  Russia.  That  includes 
heating,  water  and  radio.  Lighting  is  an- 
other eight  rubles  ($1.60).  Their  ration 
cards  allow  them  12j  pounds  of  meat  per 
month  which  will  cost  an  average  of  sixty 
■rubles  ($12).  Mutton  is  quite  cheap,  aver- 
aging four  rubles  a  pound,  while  pork,  of 
which  there  is  a  scarcity,  costs  eight  ru- 
bles a  pound. 

OPA  Isn't  That  Bad 

Their  ration  cards  permit  them  thirteen 
pounds  of  cereal  a  month  at  an  average 
cost  of  four  rubles  per  pound,  a  total  of 
fifty-two  rubles  ($10.40).  They  are  allowed 
five  pounds  of  butter  at  eight  rubles  a 
pound;  five  pounds  of  bread  daily  at  eighty 
kopecks  (fifteen  cents)  a  pound,  and  three 
pounds  of  sugar  a  month  at  two  rubles 
(forty  cents)  a  pound.  No  milk  is  allowed 
for  adults,  but  five-year-old  Vitali,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  meals  at  kindergarten,  is  al- 
lowed two  glasses  of  milk  per  day  (twenty 
cents). 

Grandma  Starostin  went  over  last 
month's  housekeeping  accounts  with  me. 
Last  month,  the  family  living  expenses, 
including  rent,  food  and  the  children's 
fees,  came  to  535  rubles  ($107),  which 
left  quite  a  comfortable  margin  for  cloth- 
ing and  extras. 

Outside  of  the  government  shops  where 
ration  cards  are  honored,  there's  an  open 
market  in  Moscow.  Here,  farmers  who 
have  produced  a  surplus,  or  people  who 
have  commodity  goods  to  sell  secondhand, 
gather,  and  they  may  charge  anything 
they  wish.  Their  prices  would  make  a 
New  York  or  Detroit  milUonaire  blink, 
but  actually,  of  course,  few  Moscow  fami- 
lies either  need  or  can  afford  to  patronize 
the  market.  Typical  prices  at  this  open 
market  are:  milk,  seven  dollars  a  quart; 
potatoes,  six  dollars  a  pound;  sugar,  eighty 
dollars  a  pound,  with  butter  and  lard 
about  the  same.  A  pound  of  meat  would 


cost  about   180  rubles  ($16).    A  pai 
secondhand   shoes  costs  anywhere 
1 ,000  to  4,000  rubles.   Divide  by  five.* 
you  have  it  in  dollars. 

The  Starostin  family  never  patro 
the  open  market.   Because  both  daui 
are  factory   workers  and   blood 
their  ration  cards  amply  supply  the 
with  food.    They  get  necessary  cloij 
through  their  factory  department 
reasonable  prices.  Girls  aren't  bu 
frocks  or  silk  stockings  in   Russia 
days.  All  fabrics  arc  needed  for 
and  other  war  purposes,  while  silk 
substitutes  are  used  for  making  paraci 
and  other  equipment. 

Russian  women  through  long 
have  the   knack   of  making  clol 
longer,  and  now  that  it's  summer, 
of  them  go  barelegged  to  save  thi 
stockings.   Only  last  week,  Grani 
rostin  received  eighteen  yards  of 
from  the  factory  to  make  suits  for 
boys.  She  also  received  a  pair  of  si 
each  child.  This  cost  250  rubles 

Factory  Supplies  Its  Worken 

There  are  few  commodity  goods 
shelves  of  Moscow  stores,  and  the 
of  the  few  goods  they  have  are  far  t 
anyone's  purse.  Workers  look  to 
tory  for  everything,  and  the  factory 
take  care  of  them.  The  recreational, 
cational  and  economic  hfe  of  the  fij 
revolves  around  the  factory,  and  wo] 
get  whatever  is  available  in  the 
commodity   goods.     If   these   goi 
scanty  and  not  up  to  prewar  standard; 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  government  i 
the  factory.   It  is  the  fault  of  war,  ar 
one  complains,  least  of  all  the  Stai 
family,  which  considers  itself  fairly 

off  ; 

We  talked  of  many  things,  but  we  t 
talk  about  war — except  once.  I  a 
"Do  you  think  we  have  a  fair  chan 
beating  Hitler?" 

There  was  an  astonished  silence, 
then  a  peal  of  laughter  from  Gran 
from  Alexandra  and  from  Klavdia. 
Vitah,  who  didn't  know  what  the  lau 
was  about  but  who  did  know  that  e 
one  was  happy  and  that  life  was  ; 
joined  in  and  then  climbed  up  on  m; 
still  laughing  happily. 

"We  cannot  lose,"  Klavdia  said  sii 
"We  just  cannot  lose." 

I  imagine  the  Smiths  and  the  Jo 
are  saying  the  same  thing  at  home 
Any  military  strategist  could  show 
famihes  dozens  of  ways  in  which  tfai 
can  be  lost  but,  happily,  wars  are  wc 
the  long  run,  by  families  hke  the  S 
and  the  Joneses  and  the  Starostins-^ 
millions  hke  them,  while  armchair  s   _  ™ 
gists  are  drawing  miUtary  diagrait 
luncheon  tablecloths.  Anyhow,  we  » 
talk  about  war  beyond  that. 

The  people  in  Moscow  are  mucl 
busy  working  to  help  the  war  effc^ 
waste  time  talking  about  the  war. 
didn't  even  talk  about  1 9- year-old 
Starostin,  the  fifth  child.  He  enlist 
seventeen  and  has  been  missing  for  r 
a  year  now.  Sometimes  men  hst( 
missing  do  come  back — not  ofter 
often  enough  to  keep  the  spark  of 
from  dying.  No,  we  didn't  talk  aboul 


any  more  than  you  talk  to  the  Smil  ^'f'^ 


the  Joneses  about  a  son  listed  as 
ing."  There's  nothing  you  can  say. 


I  left  the  family  because  it  was     ^« 
)r  the  kids  to  go  to  bed.  I  left  then'  *  I^tp 


for  ttie  Kids  to  go 
fed,  contented,  and  with  two  chi 
having  lost  their  shyness,  playing  h; 
on  the  floor.  The  walk  down  thos 
flights  wasn't  nearly  so  hard  as  the 
up.  I  regretted  only  one  thing:  T 
wasn't  able  to  kidnap  young  Vital 
bring  him  downstairs  in  my  arms.  Y 
probably  felt  the  same  way  aboi 
Smith  kid  next  door,  or  that  Jones  y 
ster  down  the  street.  | 

The  End  ' 
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We  Are  Ready  with  Gas 

Continued  from  page  21 
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hiie  supplies  in  Russia  and  to  be  making 
mje  in  French  factories.  Tiie  British 
M:  tons  of  the  stuff  piled  up,  and  so 

we  and  the  Russians  and  Japanese — 
)ably  everyone   except   the   Chinese, 

they  may  have  a  couple  of  cyhnders 

away  in  some  odd  nook, 
ermany's  weakness — and  perhaps  her 

incy   to   start    gassing — lies   in   two 
Is:  She  has  masks  for  only  five  per  cent 
er  people  and  she  is  losing  supremacy 

le  air.  England  has  masks  for  every- 
,and  is  gaining  air  mastery.   We  have 

;s  for  every  armed  man  and  several 
ion  more  for  distribution  to  civihans 

lastal  areas  where  there  is  some  very 

it  possibihty  of  a  gas  attack. 

las  horrifies  people  because  it  is  an  un- 

n  quantity.  Only  a  few  have  ever 
Tienced  it.  You  can't  take  a  movie  of 
is  attack  as  you  can  of  a  bombing  or 
ling.  Just  now  its  psychological  effects 
lably  are  greater  than  its  physical  ef- 
It  works  through  fear  as  well  as 
|ugh  the  eyes,  nose  and  skin.  This  fear 

lessen  as  the  public  comes  to  know 
|what  gas  can  and  cannot  do  and  learns 

there  are  very  simple  and  effective 
lods  of  detection  and  protection, 
eduction  of  gases  without  smell  or 
|r  is  largely  love's  labor  lost.  There  are 

simple  ways  of  detecting  such  gases. 
ildier  can  splash  a  special  paint  on  the 
It  of  his  truck  or  tank;  make  a  chalk 
on  his  car  or  gun;  or  simply  wear  a 
T  arm  band.  If  he  gets  into  gas,  the 
|t,  chalk  or  paper,  which  are  aU  of 

icial  composition   containing   secret 

icals,  quickly  change  color. 
11  he  has  to  do  then  is  put  on  his  gas 
or  get  into  one  of  the  new  cello- 
le  sacks  which  all  our  overseas  troops 

carry  with  them.    These  sacks  are 

>ressed  into  a  small  flat  pack  that  can 

Tried  in  a  pocket,  and  they  are  com- 
;,  temporary  protection  from  any  kind 

;  is  tricky  to  use  because  its  effective- 
]  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  weather. 
lot  dry  weather,  it  will  dissipate 
ily.  A  wind  change  can  make  it  de- 
Jy  dangerous  to  the  user.  This  hap- 
d  more  than  once  to  the  Germans  in 
last  war.  They  shot  the  gas  toward 
Mlies,  and  a  west  wind  rolled  it  right 
;  at  them. 
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3as  More  "Humane"  Than  Guns 


iir  Chemical  Warfare  people  say  there 
^  any  such  thing  as  "humane  warfare," 
^^^'  hat  gas  certainly  is  more  humane  than. 
"*''  bs,  bayonets,  shells  or  torpedoes. 
r/;an  give  you  figures,  too:  In  the  last 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  bayonet 
ads  proved  fatal.  Twenty-four  per 
of  those  hit  by  bullets  and  shell  frag- 
ts  died.  But  only  two  per  cent  of  the 
casualties  failed  to  recover.  There 
only  thirty-eight  cases  of  blindness 
ed  by  gas  in  the  1918  A.E.F. 
or  as  a  rule  are  there  bad  lasting  ef- 
from  being  gassed.  Fantastic  as  it 
'*2  IS,  fewer  cases  of  tuberculosis  devel- 
itieM     ^fjg^  jj^g  jgjj  ^2r  among  gassed  vet- 

than  among  those  who  were  not 
id.  Careful  investigation  by  the  Army 
ical  Department  shows  scarcely  one 

In'"    lanent  disability  from  gas. 

1*0 '  umber  One  man  of  our  Chemical 
fare  Service  is  Major  General  William 
'orter,  who  has  been  in  the  Navy,  the 
Service  and  the  Regular  Army  ever 
:  1909.  He  was  graduated  from  An- 
*'  >lis,  served  a  year  with  the  fleet  and 
resigned  to  join  the  Army's  Coast 
lery  Corps  at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia. 
law  service  in  the  Philippines  and  in 
iCe  and  Germany  during  the  first 
d  War. 


Chief  of  the  Operations  Division  of  the 
Service  is  Brigadier  General  Alden  H. 
Waitt,  an  old-timer  at  the  game  and  thor- 
oughly sold  on  the  possibihties  of  chemi- 
cal warfare — if  he  ever  gets  orders  to 
start  it. 

"During  peacetime,"  General  Waitt 
told  CoUier's,  "idealists  may  talk  of  ban- 
ning war  gas  just  as  those  of  past  gen- 
erations wanted  to  ban  gunpowder  and 
machine  guns,  but  in  a  struggle  for  self- 
existence,  a  nation  becomes  realistic  and 
selects  its  weapons  on  the  basis  of  military 
advantage.  We  can  be  sure  that  our  ene- 
mies will  resort  to  gas  warfare  when  it  is 
to  their  military  advantage  to  do  so,  and 
most  surely  when  their  situation  becomes 
really  desperate." 

Unlike  most  branches  of  the  Army,  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  during  peace- 
time more  than  paid  its  way,  although  be- 
cause of  the  sentiment  against  this  kind  of 
war  it  never  got  enough  money  to  do  a 
real  job.  But  it  managed  to  develop  a  safe 
method  of  fumigating  ships.  Its  experts  in 
1923  invented  methods  of  spraying  and 
dusting  crops  from  planes.  It  also  devel- 
oped a  dope  to  protect  bridges  and  piling 
from  marine  borers  and  did  a  lot  of  work 
on  the  boll-weevil  problem. 

Triple-Threat  Air  Raid 

Today  CWS  doesn't  only  play  around 
with  gas.  It  deals  also  in  smoke  and  fog 
screens  and  in  incendiary  bombs.  It  could 
stage  an  air  raid  in  which  it  first  laid  down 
a  smoke  screen  to  confuse  the  enemy,  then 
sprayed  down  gas  to  disrupt  his  defenses 
and  finally  showered  down  incendiaries  to 
set  fire  to  whatever  was  below.  Whether 
this  triple  threat  ever  has  been  put  into 
action  isn't  known,  but  the  CWS  would 
like  to  try  it  sometime  when  conditions  are 
right.  The  service  also  deals  in  flame 
throwers  that  can  burn  up  a  steel  tank. 

We  have  around  a  dozen  gases  ranging 
from  straight  chlorine  and  phosgene  to 
some  fearsome  stuff  called  trichloromethyl 
chloroformate.  In  the  Army  these  go  by 
symbols — HS  for  mustard,  M-1  for  lewis- 
ite, CG  for  phosgene  and  DM  for  adam- 
site,  which  smells  like  coal  smoke  and 
causes  sneezing  and  what  the  CWS  de- 
scribes as  "a  sick,  depressed  feeling." 

The  boys  feel  that  Germans,  Italians  or 
Japs  with  a  sick,  depressed  feeling  would 
be  duck  soup  for  the  Yanks.  As  we've 
said,  none  of  these  gases  is  new;  mus- 
tard gas,  for  example,  was  discovered  in 
1822. 

Besides  gas,  the  CWS  also  puts  out  a 
line  of  four  varieties  of  smoke,  some  secret 
stuff  called  the  H-C  mixture,  being  one  of 
them.  This  is  harmless  to  troops  on  either 
side.  There  is  no  protection  for  anyone, 
though,  against  burning  particles  of  white 
phosophorus,  used  to  screen  advancing 
troops  and  to  start  fires  or,  as  the  Army 
puts  it,  "create  incendiary  effects." 

In  the  matter  of  gas,  as  far  as  our  men 
know,  no  one  nation  has  a  great  advantage 
over  another  as  far  as  possession  of  any 
new  deadly  gas  is  concerned.  Methods  of 
detection,  protection  and  decontamination 
are  being  constantly  improved,  and  so  the 
danger  from  gas  tends  to  grow  less. 

The  Allies'  great  advantage  is  that  not 
only  have  they  more  gas  than  the  enemy 
but  they  are  better  equipped  to  use  it. 
Our  productive  capacity  is  many  times 
that  of  the  Axis  because  we  have  the 
raw  material. 

After  the  first  gas  surprise — the  effect  of 
which  can  only  be  momentary — the  win- 
ner still  will  be,  as  old  General  Nathan 
Bedford  Forrest  used  to  say,  "The  side  that 
gets  thar  fustest  with  the  mostest." 

That  will  be  us. 

The  End 


•  •  *  Splendid 
saving  food ! 

SAVBS  TIME      SAVES  WORK      SAVES  FUEL 


Whole  grain  nourishment*  Rice  Krispies 
are  so  C R I S r  you' II  hear  them 

Snap!     Crackle!     Pop! 


««SKT«<* 


7   iASIC    FOOD   eiOUrS   AII   NtlOID 
DAILY   FOR   GOOD   NUTKlllON 

TM  iMrf  fa  i*d» J»rf  i«  ■  ■ . 


NUmiTION     CROUP 


SIX 


Thank  goodness  for  Rice  Krispies 
these  busy  days.  Ready  instantly 
.  .  .  they  save  time,  work,  fuel  and 
other  foods. 

And  how  grand  to  know  that 
they're  one  of  the  types  of  food 
recommended  for  daily  use  by  the 
new  U.  S.  Wartime  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram. *Rice  Krispies  are  restored 
to  whole  grain  food  values  in  thia- 
min (Vitamin  Bj),  niacin  and  iron. 

Serve  these  snap-crackle-pop 
tempters  often  with  milk  or  cream 
to  help  make  up  for  scarce  pro- 
tein   foods    and    their    vitamins. 


Delicious  Rice  Krispies  are  oven- 
popped,  gently  toasted,  flavored 
according  to  an  exclusive  Kellogg 
recipe. 

"Rice  Krispies'^  is  a  trade  mark  (Reg.  U.  S. 

Pat.  Off.)  of  Kellogg  Company  for  its  oien- 

pnpped  rice. 


MADE  Sr 
KELLOOGS  IN 
BATTLE  CREEK 
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TODAY,  AIR  EXPRESS  is  smashing  wartime 
bottlenecks  with  3-miIe-a-minute  service 
direct  to  more  than  350  points  in  the  U.  S. 
and  to  over  60  foreign  countries.  At  the 
same  time  air  express  is  working  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Army  and  Navy  to  supply 


our  fighting  men  on  battle  fronts  through- 
out the  world. 

TOMORROW,  AIR  EXPRESS  will  girdle  the 
globe  in  international  peacetime  com- 
merce ...  to  bring  all  foreign  markets  to 
the  doorstep  of  American  business. 


AIR  EXPRESS  SPEEDS  WAR  PRODUCTION 

smp  EARLY — as  soon  as  shipment  is  ready — to  ussuie  fastest  delivery,  pack  compactly 
to  conserve  valuable  space,  write  for  our  Calendar-blotter  complete  with  Air  Expre^ 
shipping  information.  Dept.  PR,  Railway  Express  Agency,  230  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  C. 


t^e/v  F//^Sr 


Phone  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY,  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION 
Representing  the  AIRLINES  of  the  United  Stcrtes 


Food  That  Fights 

Continued  from  page  26 


menu  are  landed  at  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time,  why,  it's  just  a  coincidence. 

Good  food  alone  is  not  considered 
enough.  A  man  who  is  busy  fighting — a 
flier  who  has  landed  on  a  desert  island 
with  problems  of  rescue  to  think  about — 
can't  take  time  to  stop,  finger  to  lip,  Hke 
a  housewife  in  front  of  a  pantry  shelf, 
wondering:  "Now  let's  see,  what  shall  I 
have  for  supper  tonight?"  Somebody  else 
had  better  do  that  kind  of  thinking  for 
him.  And  somebody  does. 

A  while  back,  several  assorted  experts 
of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  in  Washing- 
ton went  out  for  a  picnic  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac,  taking  a  box  of  Mountain 
ration  along.  Several  were  women.  They 
found  out  that  they  could  do  a  lot  of 
things  with  the  contents  besides  cooking 
them  straight.  By  combining  the  choco- 
late with  the  cereal,  for  instance,  you 
could  make  an  excellent  pudding.  By 
cooking  the  fruit  bar  with  sugar  and  water, 
you  could  make  marmalade.  Recipes  will 
be  found  in  the  package. 

But  from  Alaska  and  the  South  Seas  and 
England  and  Africa  come  dolorous  re- 
ports of  the  craving  for  fresh  meat,  milk, 
vegetables,  eggs — oh,  lovely,  lovely  eggs! 
An  officer  with  a  European  Theater  rib- 
bon on  his  blouse  sat  down  in  a  dining 
car  between  Washington  and  New  York. 

"Keep  bringing  me  eggs,"  he  ordered 
the  waiter.  "I  don't  care  how  you  cook 
'em.  Just  fresh  eggs."  To  a  fellow  passen- 
ger he  explained:  "I  just  got  in  with  a  con- 
voy. I've  been  dreaming  of  this  for 
months." 

The  Navy's  food  problem  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Army.  For  the 
Navy  hves  high  as  long  as  it  remains 
afloat.  Submarine  crews  hve  highest  of 
all,  on  a  food  allowance  that  is  fifteen 
cents  a  day  higher  per  man  than  that  of 
the  other  branches,  and  it's  part  of  the 
submarine  code  that  the  icebox  is  never 
locked. 

The  mere  mention  of  powdered  soluble 
cofi^ee  will  turn  an  old  Navy  man  purple. 
Good  coffee — real  coffee — is  part  of  the 
Navy  tradition,  and  it's  never  more  im- 
portant than  in  the  thick  of  a  fight.  While 
the  boys  on  Guadalcanal  dream  feverishly 
of  tinkling  ice  cubes,  the  Navy  luxuriates 
in  ice  cream — at  least  on  large  ships — and 
it's  another  tradition  that  when  a  supply 
ship  comes  alongside  in  the  tropics,  the 
ice  cream  is  put  aboard  even  before 
the  fuel  oil. 

Good  News  for  the  Thirsty 

All  the  newer  carriers  and  battlewagons 
have  soda  fountains.  When  one  of  the 
carriers  was  hit  in  a  South  Pacific  battle, 
she  developed  a  list,  and  word  went  out 
over  the  loud-speaker  that  ice  cream  would 
be  sold  at  half  price.  Business  was  brisk; 
but  as  hours  passed,  the  hst  began  to  im- 
prove, and  a  second  annpuncement  de- 
clared that  the  price  was  now  back  to 
normal. 

Once  the  Navy  has  taken  to  small  boats, 
however — ah,  who  wouldn't  be  in  the 
Army  then?  Lifeboats  and  rafts  are  now 
equipped  with  fishing  kits,  and  the  in- 
structions, printed  on  waterproofed  pa- 
per, point  out  hopefully  that  "many  tribes 
and  some  nations  commonly  eat  raw  fish 
and  like  it." 

You'll  never  know  how  vast  this  global 
war  is,  until  you've  realized  the  tininess 
and  multiplicity  of  its  details.  Ten  milhon 
things  can  go  wrong;  ten  million  things 
must  go  right.  Why  was  the  K  ration 
named  K?  Because  someone  foresaw  that, 
with  other  food  combinations  named  B, 
C  and  D,  a  letter  with  a  different  sound 
would  be  needed  to  avoid  mistakes  over 
a  field  telephone. 


One  group  of  Marines  who  landed! 
Guadalcanal  ate  canned  corn  for  five  d| 
because  dunking  in  the  surf  during  land| 
operations  had  washed  all  the  paper  1 
off  the  cans.  Now  the  canned-goods  I 
are  impressed  directly  on  the  tin. 

The  Navy  found  that  ordinary  wo 
and  cardboard  cartons  couldn't  standi 
ing  hurled  off  of  top  decks  and  went] 
pieces  in  salt  water.  A  new  and  tougl 
type  of  container  was  promptly  dr| 
oped. 

Flavored  to  the  Taste 

The  Army  has  learned  that  where  wtl 
found  at  foreign-base  camps  is  unpleasil 
tasting,  the  boys  won't  drink  enough  c| 
for  their  health.  But  they  will  if  you  ac| 
fruit  flavoring. 

Current  lunch  problem  in  the 
Forces:  What's  a  pursuit  pilot  going  tol 
on  his  way  home  from  knocking  do«| 
few  Zeros?  Give  him  a  K  ration. 
But — ^he  has  to  open  the  meat  tin  witii  i 
hand  while  flying  his  ship  with  the  otl 
So  they're  trying  to  find  a  plastic  c| 
tainer  that  he  can  tear  open  with  his  tel 

Somebody  described  the  ideal  etl 
gency  ration  as  one  which  fits  in  the  poci 
weighs  next  to  nothing  and  eats  liki 
Thanksgiving  dinner  cooked  by  Mot| 
The  Army  and  the  experts  are  still 
ing  onward  and  upward  toward 
The  End 


DELATED  ACTION 

Forty-six  years  after  Chark 
Eastland  played  on  the  varsit 
team,  he  received  his  football  "C 
from  the  University  of  Oregon. 


Twelve  years  after  Gregory  A 
Tello  of  San  Diego  took  out  a  li 
cense  to  wed,  he  married  the  giri 


Forty-five  years  after  Andrew 
Sturm  carried  away  a  key  from  th 
Brown  Palace  Hotel  in  Denver,  i 
was  returned  to  the  desk  clerk. 


Mrs.  Sarah  Tooley  of  Valley  Qtj 
North  Dakota,  got  her  first  perma 
nent  at  the  age  of  101.  u 


Twelve  years  after  he  stoppe 
speaking  to  her,  Mrs.  Harold  Flinl 
off  Hall  of  London  sued  her  bus 
band  for  divorce. 


Thirteen  years  after  a  woman  i 
Brockton,  Massachusetts,  lost  he 
false  teeth  in  a  patrol  wagon,  sh 
appeared  at  the  police  station  aa 
retrieved  them. 
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One  week  after  a  bandit  held  u 
Mrs.  Frances  Boston  in  a  Kansa 
City  store,  she  got  excited  an 
fainted  away. 


Thirty  years  after  Edward  E 
Fitzgibbons  graduated  from  A 
Kansas  City  School  of  Law,  b 
opened  an  office  for  the  practice  ci 


his  profession. 
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Twenty-five  years  after  Carl  Bi 
chanan   of   Aurora,    Indiana,   ws 
given  a  letter  to  mail,  he  found 
in  his  pocket  and  dropped  it  in 
mailbox. 

W.  E.  Farbstein 
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Our  New  Weapon— JAPANESE 

Continued  from  page  13 
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di  omatic  or  military  career  was  possi- 
bl  without  English,  and  it  is  said  that 
soe  Japanese  business  firms  even  used 
it  )r  domestic  correspondence, 
nportant    business     and     diplomatic 
sactions  were  carried  on  in  English 
hrough  Japanese  interpreters.    Many 
lur  diplomatic  representatives  never 
led   Japanese.    Indeed,   only   a   few 
Jred  Americans  really  knew  it,  and 
t  of  these  were  unavailable  for  war. 
)  Japanese  was.  at  the  beginning,  as 
Japanese  boasted,  almost  as  safe  as 
for  their  communications.   English, 
he  other  hand,  was  an  open  book  to 
«p.  Language  became,  for  them,  a  for- 
ible  military  weapon,  and  the  once- 
ly  stories   about   Japanese   shouting 
orders  in   English  to  deceive   our 
should  join   the   other   once-funny 
es  about  the  laughable  inefficiency  of 
ships,  planes  and  fliers.    In  tragic 
jices,  the  language  ruse  worked. 
le  Navy  was  awake.   It  had  long  had 
oficient  but  too  small  group  of  men 
knew  Japanese,  and  it  determined, 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  to  prepare  fur- 
though  secretly,  for  both  diplomatic 
military  reasons.    Naval  authorities 
erred  with  the  few  teachers  of  Japa- 
(only  a  handful  of  our  larger  uni- 
ties taught  the  language)  and  some 
lers  thought  speeded-up  courses  were 
ticable. 
the  Navy  went  ahead.   In  October, 
two  schools  were  started,  one  at 
irard  and  one  at  the  University  of 
II      'ornia,    where    the    blue-eyed,    able 
Walne  was  head  of  the  Japanese 
luage  section.  The  schools  were  mili- 
secrets  until,  after  Pearl  Harbor,  mili- 
authorities  would   not  exempt   the 
brnia  instructors  from  the  order  that 
ersons  of  Japanese  descent  must  go 
id.   So  in  July,  1942,  all  instruction 
centered  at  Boulder, 
hy  the  Nisei?   Well,  the  course  is  so 
that  it  outpaced  not  only  slow  stu- 
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but    "book-learning"    instructors 
,_had  learned  their  Japanese  in  college. 
_    ^e  have  made  a  new  precision  instru- 
out  of  the  teaching  of  a  classic  sub- 
says   Miss  Walne.    "We  can  tell 
*st  to   the   hour   where   the   student 
Id  be,  and,"  she  added  a  trifle  grimly, 
e  isn't  there,  he  isn't  here." 
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At  Home  in  Two  Languages 


the  only  instructors  who  could  pour 
apanese  to  these  students  fast  enough 
those  truly  bilingual — including   a 
few  Japan-reared  Occidentals  who 
titute  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  fac- 
-and  the  Nisei  who  from  birth  have 
at  home  in  both  languages. 
e  Navy  doesn't  want  students  named 
lentified — also  for  obvious   reasons, 
doesn't  apply  to  instructors,  how- 
Courteous,  painstaking  Susumu  Na- 
ira,   chief   instructor,   is,   like    Miss 
le,  from  the  Berkeley  faculty.    Born 
taken  to  Japan  when  six,  he  returned 
at    sixteen    and    worked    his    way 
igh   college    as  a   houseboy   in   the 
;  of  a  Baptist  minister, 
en  there's  Doctor  Lee  Watanabe  and 
Watanabe.   One  of  four  physicians 
on  the  teaching  staff,  Doctor  Wata- 
was  studying  at  Mayo  Clinic  when 
'ar  broke  out.  There's  Ariaki  Inouye, 
eley  landscape  architect;  Mrs.  Kyo 
10,  whose  son  is  in  the  United  States 
/;  Mrs.  Maud  Yakushi,  a  graduate 
e  Womens'  College  in  Tokyo;  lovely 
g  Yoshiki  Arimatsu,  who  was  a  voice 
nt    in    Los    Angeles;    another    girl 
e  American  father  is  in  a  Japanese 
iment  camp — and  scores  more. 
s^  ss  Walne  herself  was  born  in  Japan, 


ss 


daughter  of  Reverend  and  Mrs.  E.  N. 
Walne,  Baptist  missionaries.  She's  been 
across  the  Pacific  so  many  times  she's  lost 
count.  She  completed  her  Japanese 
studies  at  Radchffe. 

"It's  not  only  untrue,  it's  defeatism 
and  playing  into  the  hands  of  our  ene- 
mies, to  say  that  Japanese  is  too  difficult 
for  us  to  learn,"  she  says.  "After  all,  as 
the  daily  language  of  70,000,000  people, 
it  cannot  be  so  terribly  difficult. 

"Vowel  values  in  spoken  Japanese  re- 
semble the  Italian.  The  language  is 
sounded  exactly  as  spelled.  The  Japanese, 
having  no  written  language  of  their  own, 
many  centuries  ago  adopted  the  Chinese 
ideographs.  But  the  monosyllabic  ideo- 
graphs were  too  clumsy  to  express  the 
polysyllabic  Japanese,  and  the  Japanese 
developed  out  of  them  the  supplementary 
'table  of  fifty  sounds'  each  representing 
a  syllable.  Grammar  and  syntax  are  ba- 
sically simple,  though  there  are  compli- 
cated grammatical  forms. 

Literal  Training  by  Ear 

"In  this  swift,  practical  course  we 
naturally  by-pass  culture  and  ethnology. 
It  is  based  on  texts  evolved  at  the  U.  S. 
Embassy  in  Tokyo  to  teach — in  three 
years — elementary  Japanese  to  staff  mem- 
bers. A  -  Japanologist  asked  me  what  we 
do  about  phonetics,  and  I  told  him,  'We 
don't  do  anything.  We  just  tell  the  boys 
their  instructors  speak  as  the  Japanese  do; 
to  listen  to  them  and  speak  that  way.'  " 

The  Navy  still  wants  applicants,  be- 
tween 20  and  30  years  old,  qualified  to 
become  officers.  They  should  have  had  at 
least  three  years  of  college  work,  and 
preferably  some  basic  training  in  either 
Chinese  or  Japanese.  But  students  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  standing  may  qualify 
without  Oriental  languages.  The  Navy 
has  now  announced  that  Waves — whose 
qualifications  as  to  education  and  intelli- 
gence must  equal  those  of  the  men — will 
be  accepted  as  students.  When  graduated, 
they  will  perform  behind-the-hnes  duties 
where  the  use  of  Japanese  is  necessary,  re- 
leasing the  men  for  front-line  work.  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  A.  E.  Hindmarsh, 
3801  Navy  Department  Building,  Wash- 
ington, represents  the  department  in  en- 
rollment, organization  and  administration. 
At  Boulder,  Captain  Frank  H.  Roberts 
heads  all  naval  training  courses,  and  Lieu- 
tenant G.  Kenneth  Conover  is  executive 
of  the  language  school. 

In  Boulder's  streets,  townsfolk  and 
visitors  alike  are  now  accustomed  to 
strolling,  shopping  groups  of  Nisei  and 
their  children.  The  community  has  done 
well.  Few  Orientals  previously  lived 
there,  and  the  town  and  school  were  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  receive  many  people 
of  Japanese  blood,  not  set  apart  in  a 
camp,  but  to  be  rented  homes  without 
discrimination,  and  to  be  neighbored 
with,  to  be  entertained  at  faculty  teas 
and  community  gatherings;  to  be  received 
without  hostility  or  condescension. 

It's  been  done.  A  school  class  elected  an 
instructor's  son  to  the  school  council;  a 
young  people's  Methodist  group  elected 
a  Nisei  its  treasurer.  Instructors  have 
faculty  rank — the  school  is  an  integral 
department  of  the  university,  conducted 
for  the  Navy  under  contract. 

"We've  done  our  part,  considering  ev- 
erything," said  A.  A.  Paddock,  editor  of 
the  Boulder  Camera. 

Said  Nakamura:  "Boulder  and  the  uni- 
versity have  been  fine  to  us.  As  loyal 
Americans,  ours  has  been  a  difficult  role, 
and  each  of  us  chosen  for  this  important 
work  is  grateful  for  the  chance  to  show 
this  is  our  country,  too." 
The  End 
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Military  rank  has  its  pre- 
rogatives, but  it  cannot 
command  the  human  heart 


MRS.  TREVOR  debated  the  use  of 
the  perfume  quite  a  little  while; 
it  was  lilac  and  had  been  ordered 
from  the  east  as  a  gift  more  than  two  years 
before,  conveyed  by  Butterfield  stage  to 
Tucson  and  north  to  Prescott  by  courier. 
Since  she  had  never  cared  much  for  per- 
fume— and  this  was  heavier  than  most — 
she  had  used  it  only  once,  as  a  concession 
to  Jack  who  had  bought  it.  He  had  always 
wanted  strong  fragrance  around  him. 

Perhaps  all  men  were  the  same,  loving 
the  incense  which  suggested  beauty.  It 
was  time  she  thought  of  things  like  that 
again;  to  stir  men  and  to  be  stirred  by 
them,  to  put  an  end  to  the  fruitlessness  of 
being  a  woman  wholly  alone.  She  lifted 
the  bottle's  stopper,  still  debating.  To- 
night she  went  before  critical  eyes  and 
she  could  not  afford  to  be  cheap  in  the 
way  the  women  of  the  fort  suspected  her 
of  being. 

Tonight  was  important,  for  it  would 
be  the  women  who  accepted  or  rejected 
her;  still,  it  was  a  man  who  had  in- 
terest in  her,  it  was  Lieutenant  Jessup 
who  would  hold  her  as  they  danced.  She 
closed  her  eyes  a  moment,  and  opened 


them  and  made  two  light  contacts  with 
the  stopper  against  her  hair. 

She  looked  into  the  mirror  and  she 
said  in  critical  detachment,  "Why,  I"m 
pretty."  Then  she  instantly  said,  "No,  not 
very  pretty."  The  evening  dress  was  green 
with  small  threads  of  silver  at  the  bodice, 
and  showed  the  filled  symmetry  of  her 
upper  body.  Her  hair,  which  was  heavy 
and  very  dark  and  sometimes  hard  to 
manage,  tonight  pleased  her,  and  the  pleas- 
ure lightened  her  eyes.  She  was  not  yet 
twenty-five  and  her  experiences  should 
have  hardened  her;  but  the  softness  and 
warmth  of  her  wishes  tempered  her  real- 
ism, and  so  produced  a  countenance  made 
firm  by  gravity,  made  wistful  by  her  hopes. 

There  was  one  more  thing.  She  held 
her  hands  on  the  dresser  and  looked  down 
at  the  wedding  ring  which  she  had  now 
worn  for  two  years— one  of  marriage  and 
one  of  widowhood — and  for  a  moment 
her  composed  expression  was  disturbed 
by  the  unhappiness  of  the  marriage  and  by 
the  year  of  disillusion  which  had  followed. 
Well,  she  thought,  a  year  was  long  enough, 
and  when  she  removed  the  ring  and  laid 
it  away  it  was  with  the  conviction  she  had 
honestly  discharged  a  painful  obligation. 

She  was  ready,  and  moved  to  the  win- 
dow to  look  upon  Prescott's  dusty  square. 
The  day  had  been  hot  and  the  odor  of 
baked  lumber  lay  upon  the  town,  but  the 
mountain  air  began  to  bring  in  its  chill. 
She  saw  the  surrey  come  down  the  road 


from  Fort  Whipple  and  a  start  of  warmth 
went  through  her.  She  let  herself  think  of 
Lieutenant  Jessup  with  some  freedom. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  man;  perhaps  he  was 
not,  but  nevertheless  he  opened  a  door  for 
her  and  he  would  never  know  how  much 
of  a  kindness  that  was  to  a  woman  who 
had  lived  alone  and  apart  for  so  long. 
She  let  herself  hope  that  out  of  this  night 
might  come  a  return  to  those  normal  and 
womanly  things  for  which  she  had  never 
ceased  to  pray. 

LIEUTENANT  JESSUP  put  on  his 
J  boots,  which  had  been  rubbed  to  a 
high  polish  by  his  striker;  he  gave  his  wing 
collar  a  last  jerk  and  slid  into  his  dress 
blouse  with  its  brass  buttons  and  cord.  He 
put  on  belt  and  dress  helmet  and  gave  it 
the  slightest  rake,  and  folded  his  white 
gloves  into  a  pocket.  He  slipped  the  hel- 
met strap  under  his  chin  and  grinned  at 
Lieutenant  Belden  who  shared  this  room 
with  him  in  bachelor  hall.  Belden  said: 

"Very  fancy.  Should  make  some  lady's 
heart  flutter.  That  is  the  intent,  I  take  it?" 

"The  aim  of  man  is  conquest,"  said 
Jessup. 

"I  had  not  known  you  were  considering 
matrimony,  old  man." 

"Did  I  mention  the  word?" 

"Who  is  the  lady?" 

"Mrs.  Trevor." 

Lieutenant  Belden 's  eyebrows  lifted.  He 
said:  "Ah.  A  beautiful  creature.  But  will 


The  sergeant  drove  them  toward 
He  heard  Lieutenant  Jessup  spf 
heard  Mrs.  Trevor's  gentle  repi 
sat  straight  and  looked  into  th( 


the  ladies   of  the  post   appreciati 
bringing  her  into  their  exclusive  pre? 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Jessup.  "Bi 
Trevor  will  be  flattered  to  be  amoni 
even  if  snubbed." 

"You  are  hoping  she  will  be  gral 
you,"  said  Belden. 

Jessup  let  go  with  a  long,  ringinj 
and  stamped  out  of  quarters.  A 
waited  at  the  walk,  and  a  sergeant, 
full  dress,  stood  beside  it.  The  s» 
straightened  and  stood  aside  as 
climbed  into  the  surrey.  "Mrs.  1 
place,"  said  the  lieutenant.  "Yot 
where  she  lives?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant  and  ! 
to  the  seat.  He  was  as  tall  as  Jessu 
a  brown  face  fixed  in  proper  grav 
shoulders  swelled  up  from  a  cavalfi 
trim  torso  and  he  sat  stiff  on  the 
he  drove  the  surrey  out  of  Fort  Wl| 
gate  toward  the  lights  of  near-by  P 
His  clothes  were  of  rougher  qualii 
Jessup's,  but  the  fit  of  them  and  th« 
of  cavalry  yellow  upon  them  gave  I 
same  dash. 

Jessup  said  with  a  tone  of  cu 
"How  is  it  you  know  where  she 

"Prescott,"  said  the  sergeant,  "is 
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Comer's  for  August  7,  1943 


Steal  home  tonight  with  the  se- 
cret of  pipe-bliss  in  your  pocket 
—a  package  of  Briggs  tobacco. 
Let  the  old  briar  give  you  a  new 
thrill  with  Briggs'  gloriously  rich 
flavor,  its  tongue-caressing  mild- 
ness, its  heavenly  fragrance. 
That's  the  result  of  Briggs  being 
cask-mellowed  for  years — longer 
than  many  costly  blends  .  .  .  and 
man! — it's  worth  waiting  for! 
Better  buy  that  Briggs  right  now ! 


PRODUCT  OF  P.  lORILlARD  COMPANY  . 


•or  smart  drinker: 


RONRICO 

It 


The  Rum  Connoisseur  contains  over  100  tested 
drink  and  food  recipes.  Send  for  your  Free 
copy.  Ronrico  Corporation,  Dept.  (Dl  Miami, 
Florida,     Ronrico  Rum  86,  90  and  151  Proof. 

*Ttadt*    MarPs    ol    Ronnro    Corporation 


Weary  Feet 
Perk  Up  With 
Ice-Mint  Treat 

When  feet  bnm,  callouses  stinK  and  every  step 
is  torture,  don't  just  groan  and  do  nothing.  Rub  on 
a  little  Ice-Mint.  Frosty  white,  cream-like,  its  cool- 
ing soothing  comfort  helps  drive  the  fire  and  pain 
right  out . .  .  tired  muscles  relax  in  grateful  relief. 
A  world  of  difference  in  a  few  minutes.  See  how 
Ice-Mint  helps  soften  up  corns  and  callouses  too. 
Get  foot  happy  today,  the  Ice-Mint  way.  Your 
druggist  has  Ice-Mint 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security:  in 
many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural  teeth, 
Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  dropping,  rock- 
ing, chaSng  plate.  25<  and  50<  at  druggists....  If  your 
druggist  hasn't  it,  don't  waste  money  on  substi- 
tutes, but  send  us  10^  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
generous  trial  box.  ©  i.  p  inc. 

KLUTCH   CO^  Bex  3007-H,  ELMIRA,   N.  Y. 


THIS  STROP 


gives 

DURHAM 

blades 
NINE  LIVES 


If  you're  the  lucky  owner  of 
a  Durham  Duplex  Razor*, 
this  Victory  Strop  will  make 
yoarlong-lastingDurham  blades  last  even  longer. 
Durham's  famous  hollow-ground  blades  are  twice 
thicker — to  take  repeated  stroppings  for  "new 
blade"  smoothness  every  shave. 

*In  case  you  don't  own  a  Durham  Razor,  you 
may  still  find  one  at  your  drugstore. 

Send  $1  direct  for  special  Durham  strop  out- 
fit. Can  be  used  only  on  Durham  Duplex  Blades. 
Sorry,  No  C.  O.  D.'s. 

DURHAM-ENDERS  RAZOR  CORP.,  Dept  P,  MYSTIC,  CONN. 


town.  I  knew  her  husband,  and  have  been 
able  to  be  of  some  small  assistance  to 
Mrs.  Trevor  in  the  past." 

"Ah,"  said  Jessup.  "You  take  your 
discharge  tomorrow,  by  the  way?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"I  believe,"  said  Jessup,  "the  colonel  has 
offered  you  a  chance  at  a  commission 
upon  your  re-enlistment.  Are  you  re- 
enlisting?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

Jessup  rendered  his  cool,  casual  advice. 
"You're  an  excellent  noncom,  Dustin, 
but  you  had  better  think  twice  on  this 
commission.  You  have  observed  other 
officers  who  come  from  the  ranks.  They 
have  a  rough  time  of  it.  There's  a  differ- 
ence in  background.  You  see  what  I 
mean?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Don't  let  yourself  in  for  a  rough  time," 
said  Jessup  in  a  slightly  patronizing  tone. 

THE  sergeant  turned  about  the  square 
and  stopped  before  Mrs.  Trevor's 
house.  The  lieutenant  gave  his  shoulders  a 
shake  to  set  his  uniform  more  snugly, 
moved  to  the  door  and  gave  it  a  brisk 
knock.  Mrs.  Trevor  came  promptly  to 
the  door;  the  sergeant,  carefully  watching 
this  scene,  saw  Jessup  remove  his  hat, 
tuck  it  under  his  arm  and  make  a  smiling 
bow.  Mrs.  Trevor's  face  broke  into 
charming  lines;  the  pleasure  on  her  cheeks 
was  something  the  sergeant's  eyes  soberly 
noted  and  remembered.  She  turned  back 
into  the  house  momentarily  and  returned 
with  her  wrap,  which  the  lieutenant  spread 
around  her  shoulders.  Then  the  two  of 
them  came  forward  to  the  surrey. 

Mrs.  Trevor  was  smiling  and  soft,  and 
happiness  radiated  from  her.  She  gave 
the  sergeant  a  quick  glance.  "Good  eve- 
ning, Dustin." 

"Good  evening,  Mrs.  Trevor,"  he  said 
and  noticed  that  the  lieutenant's  eyes 
sharply  flicked  him.  The  lieutenant 
handed  Mrs.  Trevor  into  the  surrey,  and 
Dustin  circled  the  rig  around  the  square 
and  pointed  for  the  Fort.  He  sat  as  be- 
fore, square  and  still  on  his  seat,  listening 
to  the  half-voiced  murmuring  of  Jessup's 
speech  and  the  little  surges  of  intimacy  in 
it;  listening  also  to  the  changing  melodies 
in  Mrs.  Trevor's  tone. 

Officers  and  their  ladies  were  strolling 
up  through  the  bland  night  toward  the 
Quartermaster's  Building,  and  townsmen's 
rigs  deposited  their  couples  at  the  door. 
In  his  turn,  the  sergeant  reached  the  strip 
of  plush  carpet  before  the  building  and 
waited  for  the  regimental  sergeant  major 
to  hand  down  Mrs.  Trevor.  Afterward 
he  drove  the  surrey  aroimd  the  building 
and  hitched  the  team  to  a  rack. 

He  dallied  long  enough  to  smoke  a  pipe. 
As  he  was  finishing  it  the  regimental 
band  broke  into  the  grand  march,  and  he 
heard  the  massed  feet  of  the  couples  go 
tramping  around  the  floor.  He  tapped  out 
his  pipe,  careful  to  scrub  the  ashes  dead 
beneath  his  boot,  and  got  to  wondering 
how  the  ladies  of  the  post  would  meet 
Mrs.  Trevor.  A  stinging  warmth  went 
through  him  as  he  thought  of  the  embar- 
rassment they  could  cause  her  and  he  mur- 
mured to  himself:  "Damn' 'em,  she's  a 
lady!  Let  them  see  it."  With  that  in  his 
mind  he  entered  a  rear  door  of  the  Quar- 
termaster's Building  and  made  his  way  to 
the  punch  bowl,  which  was  his  duty  for 
the  evening. 

The  grand  march  had  faded  into  the 
first  dance  and  all  the  couples  moved  in 
swinging  turns  aiound  the  floor,  beneath 
the  draped  bunting  and  crossed  guns  and 
improvised  shields.  The  colonel  went  by 
with  his  lady,  Ufting  and  dropping  on  his 
heels  with  an  old  man's  stiff  attempt  at 
flourish,  his  face  scarlet  above  a  set  of 
massive  white  mustaches.  Bachelor  offi- 
cers began  to  form  a  stag  line  near  the 
punch  bowl.  He  heard  one  of  them  say: 
"Who's  Jessup  got?" 

"Mrs.  Trevor." 


"Ah.   Let's  see.  Wasn't  her  bus 
gambler  in  town?" 

"Jack  Trevor.   He  was  shot  and 
a  little  before  you  came  to  duty  here, 

"Well,  I  must  say.    Beautiful  wi 
though." 

Sergeant  Dustin  stood  balanced  on 
balls  of  his  feet,  his  features  solid 
deliberately  inexpressive  against  the 
tan  of  his  face,  but  his  glance  went 
upon  the  floor  and  found  Mrs. 
and  remained  with  her. 

She    was    with    the    Ueutenant, 
against  the  lieutenant's  height;  now 
then  he  caught  a  view  of  her  fac« 
saw  its  prettiness,  its  hveliness,  its  e: 
sive  charm.   The  lieutenant,  he  observi 
was  on  his  mettle  and  seemed  to  be  nt 
ing  progress  with  her,  for  now  and 
she  looked  up  to  him  and  laughed. 

When  the  dance  ended  the  two 
around  the  floor  and  came  to  other 
pies;  and  the  sergeant's  eyes  grew 
rower  as  he  watched  these  little 
— Jessup  introducing  Mrs.  Trevor 
ladies  and  the  officers.  The  officers  bo' 
and  the  ladies  made  acknowledgm 
and  for  a  moment  the  group  was  like  tt 
some  kind  of  talk  carrying  it  briefly 
ward  the  group  most  casually  broke 
leaving  Jessup  and  Mrs.  Trevor  to  the' 
selves.  Mrs.  Trevor's  face  remained  co 
posed. 

The  lieutenant  danced  with  Mrs.  Ti 
a  second   time;   thereafter  the   bachel 
stags  began  to  claim  her.    Couples  pi 
ently  drifted  toward  the  punch  bowl 
this  spot  grew  hvely.  The  colonel  and 
regiment's    majors    came    together 
fell  into  shop  talk,  and  Jessup  and 
Trevor  stopped  before  Captain  Bullitt 
Mrs.  Bullitt.    Jessup  said:  "Mrs.  Bi 
Mrs.  Trevor." 

Mrs.  Bullitt  was  a  stately  woman; 
was  a  matron  of  some  consequence 
she  gave  Mrs.  Trevor  a  cool  survey, 
ing:  "Good  evening,  Mrs.  Trevor.  I  hi 
heard  of  you." 

Captain  Bullitt  made  his  courtesy  a 
Mrs.  Trevor  looked  upon  both  of  th 
with  her  set  gentleness.  Jessup  essayec 
few  light  phrases;  he  was  thus  engaj 
when  Mrs.  Bullitt  cut  him  off  by  turn; 
to  her  husband.  "Will,"  she  said,  "I  m 
see  Mrs.  Ames  before  I  forget,"  a 
walked  away  with  him. 
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JESSUP'S  cheeks  grew  pink.  Mrs.  T 
vor,  still  smiling,  turned  toward  a  chj 
lightly  murmuring  to  Jessup.  The  lieuti 
ant  stood  by  a  little  while  and  then  excu! 
himself  and  made  off  on  an  errand.  Th 
was  nobody  near  Mrs.  Trevor  then.  5 
sat  alone  with  her  pleasant  composu 
hands  in  her  lap,  looking  out  upon 
floor  with  a  faraway  expression.  1 
sergeant  had  a  punch  glass  in  his  haif^ 
He  watched  her  a  moment;  he  saw  i 
beginning  of  a  break  in  her  composuj 
the  first  weariness  and  the  ^st  hopelel 
ness.  He  swung  to  her  at  once  with  l 
glass  of  punch. 

The  little  act  of  courtesy  touched  bBs.  I 
She  said  in  slight  surprise,  "That  is  n  '^toc 
of  you,  Dustin." 

He  made  a  small  bow  and  went  aw 
crossing  the  floor  toward  the  small  dr« Jid  a 
ing  room  improvised  for  the  ladies; 
called  out  Sergeant  Delaney's  daugh 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  room.  He  sa 
"Mrs.  Trevor's  wrap.  The  red  one.  Y  ijron 
know  it?  He  returned  to  Mrs.  Tre^ 
with  the  wrap  and  laid  it  over  her  sho  bfe 
ders,  saying:  "Night's  getting  chilly  a  fot, 
there's  a  draft  in  this  big  place." 

Her  glance  again  came  to  him  with 
greater  interest.  "How  did  you  kn 
which  wrap  was  mine?" 

"I  paid  attention  to  it,"  he  said. 

"Why,  Sergeant,"  she  said.   The  pleBislivi 
antness  was  a  mask,  the  happiness  wa 
mask.  He  saw  it  fall  away  as  she  watclpus  ^ 
him.    Her  eyes  seemed  very  black,  t 
strong  feeling  had  a  momentary  effect 
her  features.  Somehow  this  one  small 
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or  lis  part  had  set  off  unpleasant  emo- 
tics-  It  surprised  him  a  little;  but  he  was 
re'sured  by  the  warmth  in  her  voice, 
""^u're  very  kind." 

<o,"  he  said.   "I  wouldn't  say  that." 

ssup  returned  to  observe  the  scene, 
ha  in  indulgence  and  half  in  critical 
shpness.  "I  see,"  he  drawled,  "you've 
bei  cared  for." 

t'es,"  said  Mrs.  Trevor. 

Vs  have  here,"  said  Jessup  most  coolly, 
a  entleman  in  the  making." 

don't  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Trevor. 

he  sergeant's  enlistment  expires   at 

n  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  colonel 
a  promised  him,  if  he  re-enlists,  a  try  at 

mmission." 

Vhy,"  said  Mrs.  Trevor,  "that's  a  won- 
eal  thing." 

ssup  stared  at  the  sergeant.   "Chang- 

Tom  the  rough  to  the  smooth  is  not 

ys  a  happy  change;  nor  can  all  men 

i  it." 

te  music  was  about  to  begin.    Mrs. 

or  stood  up,  handing  her  wrap  to  the 

ant.  She  looked  most  seriously  at 
'You're  of  course  going  to  re-en- 


have  been  thinking  of  it.'* 
e  paused,  with  Jessup's  arm  touching 
'Many  people  dream,  but  few  people 
realize  their  dreams.  You  have  a 
ce  that  comes  only  to  few.  Don't 
it" 


BEHIND  THE   S-BJVU 


man  in  prison  in  Canon  City, 
^lorado,  fractured  his  leg  in  an  ac- 
lent.   The  next  day  his  commuta- 

of  sentence  arrived. 


Mrs.  J.  W.  Noble  of  Garden  City, 

1^ ,j —lansas,  found  33  four-leaf  clovers 
jj  iAe   afternoon.    During   the    hunt 
t  lost  her  new  gold  wrist  watch. 
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Eugene  Booth  bought  a  caf^  in 
a  with  his  life  savings.  He  took 
•ge  at  9  A.M. — and  at  4  P.M.  a 

•nado  struck  and  demolished 
place. 


Russell  Bigelow,  second  mate  on 

oil  tanker  tied  up  at  Elizabeth, 

(W  Jersey,  struck  a  match  on  his 

)users.   They  were  oil-soaked  and 

ended  up  in  a  hospital. 
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ijijj  Thieves  broke  into  a  factory  at 
imcannon,  Pennsylvania,  and 
icked  a  huge  safe.  //  was  empty 
and  they  left  this  note  on  the 
fe  door:  "Another  night  shot  to 

^mices!" 

,^jj„    A  dentist  in  Raton,  New  Mexico, 
^ered  free  extraction  of  two  teeth 
^      the  person   buying  the  biggest 
nd  in  a  War  Bond  Sales  Cam- 
ign.    The  winner  didn't  have  a 
\gle  tooth. 


George  Meister,  Chicago  grocer, 
rried  a  gun  in  his  pocket  every 
y  for  four  years.  But  on  the  very 
rt  day  he  left  it  at  home,  a  ban- 
entered  the  shop  and  took  $120 
'ay  from  him. 


Charles  Wilson  of  Norwalk,  Con- 
cticut,   had   his   Social    Security 

',      mber  tattooed  on  his  shoulder. 

.  ,  \en  the  government  assigned  an- 
ter  number  to  him. 


Charles  Ellison,  sitting  as  a  juror 
Nashville,  was  locked  up  for  a 
;k  in  an  important  case.  When 
was  released,  he  found  7  traffic 

fs  on  his  parked  car. 

W.  E.  Farbstein 


The  sergeant  watched  her  go  with  Jes- 
sup into  the  main  hall,  turn  to  him  and 
form  a  set  as  the  music  began;  he  carried 
Mrs.  Trevor's  wrap  back  to  the  dressing 
room  and  again  took  post  at  the  punch 
bowl.  He  stood  there  as  he  might  have 
stood  sentry  duty,  at  ease  but  straight  and 
woodenly  grave. 

The  colonel  presently  came  by  and 
damped  down  his  thirst.  He  swashed  the 
punch  around  his  mouth,  and  said:  "Hog- 
wash  for  ladies.  Dustin,  you'll  make  a 
damned  dashing  officer  for  looks.  When 
you  swear  in  again  tomorrow,  report  to 
me.  I've  got  some  papers  for  you  to  fill 
out." 

"Sir,"  said  the  sergeant,  "I'd  like  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  civilian  suit  before  I  take 
the  oath  again." 

"Good  enough,"  said  the  colonel.  "But 
be  damned  careful  what  you  do  in  those 
twenty-four  hours.  Don't  lay  any  folly 
against  your  record." 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant. 

The  colonel  blended  with  the  crowd, 
and  the  sergeant's  attention  ferreted 
through  the  hall  until  it  came  upon  Mrs. 
Trevor;  and  for  an  hour  his  glance 
scarcely  left  her.  She  was  with  Jessup,  she 
was  with  a  stag  officer,  she  was  with  Jessup 
again. 

Once,  during  intermission,  they  formed 
part  of  a  group,  but  gradually  the  group 
broke  away  until  they  were  alone  again; 
and  when  the  next  dance  began  she  was 
once  more  with  a  stag  officer.  It  was  clear 
to  Dustin  then.  The  ladies  of  the  post 
had  laid  down  the  law;  married  officers 
were  not  dancing  with  Mrs.  Trevor.  At 
twelve  o'clock  the  band  played  Auld  Lang 
Syne  and  the  sergeant  left  the  building  and 
brought  the  surrey  around,  taking  his 
turn  in  the  line  of  carriages. 

Townspeople  and  post  people  mixed 
together  in  the  midnight  darkness,  speak- 
ing and  laughing  and  moving  away.  Jes- 
sup and  Mrs.  Trevor  stood  together,  and 
the  stag  officers  came  up  to  render  their 
last  pleasantries  and  to  depart.  The  colo- 
nel and  his  lady  paused  to  speak;  the 
colonel's  lady  said  something  to  Mrs. 
Trevor  and  touched  her  arm;  that  was  all. 
The  crowd  broke  into  little  groups  and 
moved  through  the  darkness  toward  after- 
dance  suppers.  Jessup  and  Mrs.  Trevor 
were  alone  when  the  sergeant  brought  up 
the  surrey. 

HE  DROVE  them  across  the  parade 
and  through  the  gate  toward  town. 
He  heard  Jessup  speaking  in  a  soft,  idle 
tone;  he  heard  Mrs.  Trevor's  gentle  reply. 
He  sat  straight  on  the  seat  and  looked  for- 
ward into  the  night  with  his  eyes  half 
closed.  This  was  Jessup's  hour;  this  was 
when  Jessup,  having  flattered  a  lady  by 
taking  her  to  an  officers'  ball,  now  col- 
lected on  his  flattery. 

When  Dustin  stopped  at  Mrs.  Trevor's 
house,  he  sat  still,  watching  Jessup  hand 
out  Mrs.  Trevor.  Mrs.  Trevor  walked 
quite  slowly  toward  her  door;  the  Ueuten- 
ant  followed  her  a  moment  with  his 
glance,  and  the  sergeant  saw  the  keen,  half- 
excited  expression  on  the  officer's  face. 
Suddenly  Jessup  looked  at  him,  murmur- 
ing: "Wait  for  me,"  and  followed  Mrs. 
Trevor  to  her  door. 

He  was  smiling  down  at  her  lifted  face 
and  he  said  some  quiet  thing  which  held 
her  still  for  quite  a  long  moment.  Then 
her  shoulders  made  a  gesture  and  Jessup 
stepped  into  the  house  with  her  and  closed 
the  door  behind  him. 

The  sergeant  drew  a  great  long  breath 
and  reached  for  his  pipe.  He  bit  his  teeth 
into  the  stem.  He  wrapped  the  reins 
around  the  brake  handle  and  got  down 
and  began  pacing  back  and  forth,  the 
noise  of  his  boots  on  the  boardwalk  mak- 
ing a  racket.  He  stopped  and  faced  Mrs. 
Trevor's  house  and  drew  a  heavy  sigh 
out  of  his  chest  and  put  the  pipe  into  his 
pocket.  He  had  not  been  there  more  than 
two  or  three  minutes  when  Jessup  came 
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'Ok  Superfine  defi'nitely/ 

answered  Mrs.  Jones. 

"Hnrimm,  glass  is  frosted.  Would- 
n't be  iced  coffee?" 

'Wo.'"  answered  Mrs.  Jones, 
"though  goodness  knows  some  people 
are  still  vmder  the  mistaken  impres- 
sion that  it's  just  a  coffee  substitute." 

"Well,  does  it  taste  like  coffee?" 
asked  Mr.  Jones,  who  wasn't  to  be 
thrown  off  the  scent  that  easily. 

"It  certainly  doesn't,"  said  Mrs. 
Jones  sharply.  "And  it  doesn't  taste 
like  tea,  either — it  just  tastes  like  .  .  . 
like,  well,  like  what  it  is." 

"This  isn't  just  something  you 
happened  to  dream  up  yourself?" 
asked  Mr.  Jones,  suspiciously. 

"Of  course  not,"  answered  Mrs. 
Jones.  "I'll  give  you  a  hint.  It's  one 
of  America's  great  mealtime  drinks 
and  it  starts  with 'P'." 

"Now  let's  see,"  said  Mr.  Jones, 
putting    his    tongue    in   his    cheek. 


"Pomegranate  juice,  persimmon  jviice 

"Oh,  Stanley!"  cried  Mrs.  Jones. 
"It'sPOSTUM!" 

"POSTUM?"  chuckled  Mr.  Jones. 
"You  mean  that  wonderful  drink 
we've  been  having  right  along— hot?" 

"Of  course!"  answered  Mrs.  Jones 
happily.  "It  tastes  just  as  good  iced, 
you  know  .  .  .  even  better  in  this  hot 
weather." 

"WeU,"  said  Stanley,  "why  didn't 
somebody  think  of  this  before?" 

"Millions—"  began  Mrs.  Jones, 
and  then  thought  better  of  it.  Mr. 
Jones  was  happy,  wasn't  he? 


You  OUGHT  TO  TRY  POSTUM.  It  comes 
in  two  convenient  forms:  Postum,  the 
one  you  boil,  percolate,  or  drip;  and 
Instant  Postum,  made  instantly  by 
simply  adding  boiling  water.  {Com- 
plete directions  for  Iced  Postum  are  on 
the  package.)  Both  are  products  of 
General  Foods. 


Posturo 


•  One  of  Americds 
Qteoi  MealHtne  Drinks 
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from  the  house,  walking  rapidly;  his  face 
was  flushed  and  sulky. 

"Come  on — come  on,"  he  said  and 
jumped  into  the  surrey. 

He  sat  beside  the  sergeant  with  his  arms 
locked  across  his  chest  and  his  face  pulled 
into  a  tight  scowl.  He  remained  that  way 
until  Dustin  drew  the  surrey  before  bache- 
lor hall.  Then  Jessup  stepped  to  the  ground 
and  looked  up  at  the  sergeant. 

"Who  told  you  to  get  Mrs.  Trevor's 
wrap?  Was  it  your  idea?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Ah,"  said  Jessup,  "you  are  quite  a 
gentleman,  but  you  are  still  a  sergeant. 
Keep  your  bounds,  do  you  understand?" 

The  sergeant  drove  the  rig  to  headquar- 
ters stables.  As  he  got  down  he  noticed 
something  white  in  the  back  seat  and 
found  it  to  be  Mrs.  Trevor's  handkerchief. 
He  held  it  in  his  palm,  the  scent  of  it  rising 
to  him;  and  he  smiled  a  little  as  he  thought 
of  her,  and  then  no  longer  smiled  when  he 
noticed  how  tightly  compressed  the  hand- 
kerchief was.  She  had  squeezed  it  in  her 
hand  until  it  was  a  small  round  ball. 

IT  WAS  long  after  taps,  with  the  guards 
regularly  tramping  up  and  down  the 
limits  of  the  fort.  After  he  had  put 
the  team  away  the  sergeant  moved  past  the 
headquarters  stables  and  stood  in  the 
darkness  until  the  sentry  on  Post  One  had 
gone  on  toward  Post  Two;  then  he  cut 
across  the  line,  reached  the  road  and  made 
his  way  to  town.  It  was  scarc&ly  half  an 
hour  since  he  had  left  Mrs.  Trevor's, 
and  a  light  still  burned  in  her  window. 
He  gave  the  door  a  soft  rap  and  stood 
back,  prepared  to  wait. 

She  opened  it  almost  immediately  and 
he  saw  two  things  at  once:  She  had  made 
no  preparations  for  bed,  and  she  had  been 
crying;  he  noticed  the  dark,  damp  shining 
in  her  eyes.  When  she  saw  him  she  smiled 
slightly;  but  a  heaviness  clung  to  her  lips. 
He  held  out  the  handkerchief  to  her. 

She  took  it  and  thanked  him;  she  looked 
at  him  in  a  most  direct  way.  "You  have 
been  particularly  nice  to  me,  especially 
kind." 

"Kindness  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 
Then  he  said:  "Why  did  you  let  him  into 
the  house?" 

"To  thank  him,"  she  said.  Then  she 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  "More  than  that, 
perhaps.  To  see  what  he  had  to  say." 

"It  wasn't  what  you  wanted  to  hear,  was 
it?" 

"No,"  she  said. 

"He  came  to  collect  for  his  evening, 
didn't  he?" 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

"You  knew  that  was  what  he  would  do," 
he  said. 

She  said:  "Sergeant,  a  woman  in  my  po- 
sition always  expects  the  worst,  but  always 
hopes  that  somehow  it  will  be  better  than 
that." 

"Damn  the  man!  He  hurt  you!" 

"Yes.  But  it  doesn't  matter." 

"You  have  had  a  bad  time  tonight." 

"I  should  have  expected  that,  too." 

"Then  why  did  you  go?" 

"It  was  a  chance  for  me.  Like  your 
chance.  Those  things  seldom  come,  par- 
ticularly for  a  gambler's  widow.  Did  I 
show  my  misery  so  plainly?" 

"No,"  he  said.  "You  never  let  them 
see  what  they  were  doing  to  you.  But  I 
knew." 

She  asked:  "How  could  you  know?" 

"I  know  exactly  how  you'd  look  if  you 
were  really  happy.  Good  night,  Mrs.  Tre- 
vor." 

When  he  reached  the  sidewalk  he  looked 
back  and  found  her  at  the  doorway,  her 
body  silhouetted  small  and  distinct  against 
the  Ught.  He  didn't  look  around  again,  but 
he  felt  her  glance  following  him. 

He  was  paid  off  at  eleven  o'clock  and  at 
noon  he  left  D  Troop  quarters  dressed  in 
civilian  clothes.  It  was  a  strange  feeling 
for  him  and  he  had  to  remember  not  to 


'^SE^yi?'^ 


"I'd  soften  'em  up  with  sustained  pattern  and  dive-bombing, 
throw  my  paratroops  in  on  the  right  flank,  crash  through 
the  center  with  my  heavy  armor  and  mobile  artillery — " 


LEONARD    DOVt 


salute  the  ofTicer  of  the  day  when  the  latter 
passed.  He  walked  by  the  guard  gate, 
grinned  at  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  and 
strolled  townward  with  a  cigar  fragrantly 
burning.  The  suit  was  an  expensive  one, 
the  cigar  was  the  best  to  be  had  in  Pres- 
cott;  and  all  this  was  meant  for  only 
twenty-four  hours.  This  was  the  end  of 
five  years  and  a  break  before  he  began 
another  period  of  service,  and  he  savored 
the  break  of  discipline  keenly  as  he  moved 
down  the  town's  street.  The  Lordsburg 
stage  stood  made  up  by  the  Wells-Fargo 
office,  and  for  a  moment  Bob  Dustin  re- 
membered the  world  lying  beyond  this 
post  and  this  town — the  land  and  the 
rivers,  the  green  valleys  and  the  cities,  all 
waiting  for  him.  On  this  day  he  could 
think  of  those  things,  dwell  upon  them — 
and  reject  them  as  a  free  man. 

He  had  dinner  at  the  hotel  and,  with  his 
second  cigar  lighted,  he  continued  around 
the  square  at  a  sauntering  pace  until  he 
had  reached  Mrs.  Trevor's.  He  paused 
here  and  dropped  his  cigar  into  the  dust; 
he  faced  Mrs.  Trevor's  door  with  his 
shoulders  squared  and  a  flash  of  excite- 
ment in  his  eyes.  He  had  no  need  to 
knock.  Mrs.  Trevor  was  at  the  doorway 
when  he  reached  it. 

She  was  smiling  and,  since  he  had 
watched  the  manner  of  her  smiling  before, 
he  knew  she  was  pleased  with  him.  She 
said:  "You  make  a  handsome  civilian. 
Sergeant." 

He  entered  at  her  silent  suggestion.  He 
closed  the  door  and  stood  in  the  room's 
cool  shadows.  He  said:  "I  had  the  hotel's 
best  dinner  and  the  hotel's  best  cigar.  I 
stood  on  the  corner  and  jingled  my  money 
in  my  pocket.  I  had  the  gold  broken  into 
silver  so  it  would  make  a  nicer  sound.  And 
I  gave  some  thought  to  the  stage,  just 


fancying  where  I'd  care  to  go.  It  is  a  nice 
day,  five  years  due." 

She  was  troubled  at  his  mention  of  the 
stage.  "Don't  think  of  leaving.  You're  not, 
are  you?" 

"Now,"  he  said,  "you're  nice  to  think 
about  me." 

She  tilted  her  head  and  the  light  of  the 
windows  got  into  her  hair  and  set  it  to 
shining.  Her  lips  were  distinct  against  her 
skin;  and  the  disappointments  of  her  life 
showed  in  her  eyes  at  the  moment.  "Two 
years  ago  I  took  a  stage  away  from  a 
town.  Don't  you  do  it.  Sergeant." 

SOMEONE'S  boots  tapped  along  the 
walk,  and  a  set  of  knuckles  briskly 
rapped  the  door.  To  the  sergeant,  that 
brisk  rap  had  a  familiar  tone;  to  Mrs.  Tre- 
vor, the  sound  produced  a  change,  the 
pleasantness  leaving  her  face  as  she  moved 
to  the  door.  Lieutenant  Jessup  stood  con- 
fidently before  her  when  she  opened  it; 
and  came  in. 

He  looked  coolly,  critically  at  the  ser- 
geant. He  studied  the  sergeant's  clothes. 
"A  fine  set  of  feathers  for  a  day.  Ser- 
geant." He  gave  Mrs.  Trevor  a  keen 
glance.  "I  had  not  known  he  was  an 
acquaintance  of  yours.  Or  is  he  presuming 
on  his  status?" 

"Mr.  Dustin  is  welcome  here,"  said 
Mrs.  Trevor. 

Lieutenant  Jessup's  mouth  grew  firm, 
and  he  said  with  that  distinct  politeness 
which  a  man  might  use  on  an  inferior, 
"Dustin,  step  outside  while  I  talk  with 
Mrs.  Trevpr." 

Dustin  said  to  Mrs.  Trevor:  "Do  you 
want  me  to  go?" 

"No,"  she  said. 

"Ah,"  said  Jessup,  "that  makes  every- 
thing quite  clear,  doesn't  it?" 


The    sergeant    said,    "You're 
vain  peacock,  Jessup.  Always  fluflSn 
feathers.   This  time  you  made  a 
You're  in  the  house  of  a  lady, 
have  caused  her  considerable  eml 
ment.  1  am  going  to  knock  you  do' 
scrub  your  face  on  the  carpet.  Th( 
going  to  boot  you  across  the  pore' 
dropped  his  head  and  moved  acre 
room  at  Jessup  who  stood  alert.  V 
tenant's  color  was  suddenly  high 
had  a  wary  expression  in  his  c\ 
lifted  his  arms,  half  in  defense. 

"Why,"  he  said,  actually  s 
the  sergeant  should  be  thus  pi 
"you're  a  little  out  of  your  water, 
Keep  on  your  own  side;  don't  ini 

The  sergeant  came  steadily  oa, 
nothing  more  at  all;  but  suddei 
Trevor  took  three  long  steps  and 
self  in  front  of  him.  She  placed  ti 
her  hand  on  the  sergeant's  chest, 
was  as  firm  and  as  positive  as 
"No,"  she  said,  "you're  not  hittini 
Do  you  know  what  you'd  lose  if  yoi 

He  said:  "It  is  time,  isn't  it,  for] 
body  to  take  your  part?" 

The  lieutenant  started  to  speak. 
Trevor  kept  her  hand  on  the  seri 
chest,  and  spoke  over  her  shoulder, 
Jessup,  you  go  on."  He  seemed 
slow  about  it,  whereupon  Mrs. 
voice  slappeid  him  roughly: 
more  of  a  fool  than  you've  ah-ead 
Go  on!" 

THE  lieutenant  had  his  pride  an 
affronted.  He  made  a  stiff 
rankled  glance  at  Dustin  and  wi 
with  his  feet  stamping  on  the 
boards.  Suddenly  the  pressure  lef| 
Trevor's  hand  and  she  dropped  it 
were  so  near  destroying  what  is  ri| 
coming  to  you." 

"Why,"  said  the  sergeant,  "I 
him  go  unscotched." 

"You  would  have  ruined  yoursel 
said.    "You  never  would  have 
officer.  Oh,  Sergeant,  you  don't  km 
hard  a  thing  it  is  to  lose  a  chance, 
never  had  to  pay  for  a  fooUsh  t 
after  the  foolish  thing  was  done, 
look  back,  you'd  remember,  you'i 
stop  regretting." 

"I'll    remember    I    didn't    ko 
down,"  said  the  sergeant. 

"No,"  she  said,  "you  will  hold  it 
you  will  do  nothing.    You  will  g(| 
and  re-enlist  and  do  what  it  is  in 
you  should  do." 

"When  I  think  what  that  fool  p 
through  last  night,  Mary — " 

"It  will  pass.  Sergeant,  as  a  hi 
other  hurts  have  passed.  Jessup  is 
man  and  you  must  not  let  a  littl 
destroy  you.  The  little  people  will 
destroy  us,  if  we  let  them."  Thi 
stopped  short  and  stared  at  him,  ai 
in  a  swift  voice,  in  a  changed  and  s 
voice:  "Just  now  you  called  me  M; 
has  always  been  Mrs.  Trevor  befoi 
yet  it  sounded  natural.  Why?" 

"I  have  called  you  that  in  my  nu_ 
a  year,"  he  said. 

She  came  over  the  room  to  him, 
reading  his  face,  its  substance,  its  < 
sion;  and  a  strong  light  came  in 
eyes  and  stirred  her  lips.  She  touche 
and  suddenly  she  put  her  head 
him,  and  he  placed  his  arms  arou 
and  stood  motionless.  "You  woul( 
thrown  it  all  away  for  me?"  she  whi! 

"It  is  about  time  somebody  threw 
thing  away  for  you,"  he  said.  Tl 
thought  to  himself:  Why,  it  is  D 
came  to.  He  waited,  the  fragrance 
hair  rising  to  him;  he  waited  and  » 
not  sure.  But  when  she  lifted  he 
and  he  saw  the  fine,  pleased  glow 
eyes  he  said:  "Now  that  is  what 
always  be  there.  Did  I  put  it  there?' 

"Yes." 

"Well,  then,  I'U  keep  it  there,"  b 
and  kissed  her. 

The  End 


Mrs.  Howard's  recipe  for  the  ^^grumps". . . 


IVlR.  HOWARD  had  the  glooms  tonight.  Was  just  sort 
of  grumping  his  way  through  the  evening. 

Then  Mrs.  Howard  (bless  her  heart)  turned  on  his 
favorite  quiz  show.  And  before  he  knew  what  hap- 
pened, there  was  Mr.  Howard  chording  out  the  answers 
(well  one  answer  anyway)  ahead  of  the  experts. 

Funny  how  little  things  can  make  such  a  difference 
to  people — especially  these  days.  Little  privileges  like 
listening  to  what  you  want  to  on  the  radio.  Little 
pleasures  like  wearing  a  new  tie  .  .  .  chatting  over  the 
back  fence  with  Fred  next  door. 

Little  things,  sure!  But  they  warm  the  heart  .  ,  . 
comfort  the  spirit.  They  build  morale. 

^  -i:  ^ 

It  happens  that  there  are  millions  of  Americans 
who  attach  a  special  value  to  their  right  to  enjoy  a 

MORALE    IS  A  LOT 


refreshing  glass  of  beer ...  in  the  company  of  good 
friends  .  .  .  with  wholesome  American  food  ...  as  a 
beverage  of  moderation  after  a  good  day's  work. 

A  glass  of  beer— a  small  thing,  surely,  not  of  crucial 
importance  to  any  of  us.  And  yet— morale  is  a  lot  of 
little  things  like  this. 

Little  things  that  help  to  lift  the  spirit,  keep  up  the 
courage.  Little  things  that  are  part  and  parcel  of  our 
own  American  way  of  life. 

And,  after  all,  aren't  they  among  the  things  we 
fight  for? 

A  refreshing  glass  of  beer  or  ale  —  a  moment  of 
relaxation  .  .  .  in  trying  times  like  these  they 
too  help  to  keep  morale  up. 

OF   LITTLE  THINGS 


^\oK^^ 
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Please  be  patient. 

We're  doing  our  best  to 
spread  our  prewar  stocks 
of  Old  Grand-Dad  fairly 
—  as  we're  now  engaged 
in  war  production  of 
alcohol. 


BOTTLED  IN  BOND,  100  PROOF 

NATIONAL     DISTILLERS      PRODUCTS     CORPORATION,    NEW    YORK,     N.    Y. 


Corner  of  Heaven 

Continued  from  page  SO 


comfortable  chair  and  enjoying  his  cock- 
tail. 

"She  hasn't  been  around  young  people 
at  all.  She  watches  'em,  dancing  'round 
here  sometimes,  Saturday  nights,  as  if  they 
were  in  a  zoo.  Her  grandfather  kept  her 
in  a  cloister — that's  what  it  amounted  to! 
He  was  old-fashioned.  You'd  laugh  at 
her  telling  me  she'd  always  made  her  own 
clothes.  'But,'  she  says,  'of  course  when 
I'd  be  in  town  with  Grandfather  or  Gen- 
eral Cruickshank  I'd  buy  the  material 
sometimes;  I  didn't  always  spin  that!' " 

"Spin!"  The  ejaculation  came  from  Alan 
Mclntyre. 

"Oh,  certainly!"  Mrs.  Lawrence  told 
them,  pleased  with  their  interest  and  sur- 
prise. "Old  man  Mountjoy  had  her  taught 
to  do  everything  like  that — spinning  and 
churning  and  putting  up  fruit.  Why,  when 
she  was  over  one  day  there  was  a  nice 
boy  here,  one  of  Ihe  Hitchcock  boys,  and 
I  got  them  talking  together,  and  he  asked 
her  if  she'd  been  playing  tennis  that  morn- 
ing. 'Oh,  no,'  she  says,  'I  was  quilting  for 
a  while  and  then  I  did  sortie  Greek  with 
Grandfather  and  then  I  had  to  pickle  some 
pork — we  killed  a  hog  last  week.'  Well," 
finished  the  speaker,  against  a  general 
burst  of  laughter,  "that  was  enough  for 
him!  He  walked  right  out  the  door  and  I 
haven't  seen  him  since!" 

"Oh,  I  love  it!"  said  Jane.  "And  what's 
she  going  to  do?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  There  doesn't  seem 
to  be  any  demand  for  the  sort  of  thing  she 
can  do,"  Mabel  Lawrence  confessed,  per- 
plexed. "She's  perfectly  happy  puttering 
around  with  Dora  in  the  kitchen,  but  that 
doesn't  seem  to  be  the  right  life  for  the 
granddaughter  of  Professor  Mountjoy." 

"I  know  that  name,"  said  Alan.  "What'd 
he  do?" 

"Stars,"  Jody  answered.  "Supposed  to 
have  written  the  finest  study  yet  about  one 
of  the  satellites  of — what  was  it,  Jane?" 

"Jupiter,"  Jane  said  at  random.  "Has 
Jupiter  satellites?  If  he  has,  it  was  Jupiter." 

"Betelgeuse  was  the  one  he  was  always 
talking  about,  that  is,  when  I  heard  him," 
Mrs.  Lawrence  contributed  uncertainly. 
"But  he  and  old  General  Cruickshank  used 
to  play  chess  and  backgammon  mostly. 
She  plays  chess,  too,  Griselle  does.  And 
what  she  doesn't  know  about  the  stars! 
And  here  I  am  gossiping!"  she  broke  off 
apologetically,  "and  you'll  want  to  finish 
your  drinks  and  come  and  have  dinner. 
Here's  Griselle  now." 

FOR  the  dark  girl  had  opened  the  door 
noiselessly. 

"Whenever  you're  ready,  Aunt  Mabel," 
she  said,  apparently  unaware  of  the  sud- 
den interest  with  which  the  three  guests 
were  studying  her.  "Mrs.  Barker's  table  is 
ready.  And  there's  a  woman  on  the  tele- 
phone who  wants  to  arrange  something 
for  Saturday  night." 

"Coming,"  Mrs.  Lawrence  said,  and 
they  all  went  out  together.  "Is  Ella  taking 
care  of  their  table?"  Alan  heard  her  ask 
the  girl  in  an  undertone. 

"Ella's  disappeared  again,"  Griselle  an- 
swered, with  a  philosophical  smile  that 
suddenly  brightened  her  rather  sober 
young  face.   "I'll  do  it." 

"You'd  be  an  angel  if  you  would!"  the 
old  woman  said  fervently.  Alan  felt  a  httle 
quickening  of  pleasure  in  his  blood  as  the 
girl  nodded.  "Dora  wants  you  to  fix  the 
gravy,"  she  went  on,  in  an  undertone. 

"Oh,  yes;  I'll  do  all  that,  I'll  do  all  that!" 

They  crossed  the  hall  to  one  of  the  larger 
rooms,  where  various  little  dinner  parties 
were  in  progress,  and  were  placed  by  Gri- 
selle at  a  small  table  near  the  great  open 
fire.  Helped  by  the  old  colored  butler,  the 
girl  came  and  went  with  glasses  and  silver. 
Presently  a  turtle  soup  was  steaming  be- 
fore them,  and  after  that,  the  famous  fried 


chicken,  mantled  in  bubbling  gravel 
was  streaked  cream. 

"You've  lived  all  your  life  in  thiil 
of  Maryland,  haven't  you,  Griselle?'! 
presently  said  in  her  friendly  way. 

"At  my  grandfather's  house,  yetl 
girl  said. 

"But  you  go  into  Washington  ol 

"Not  often.  Not  at  all  now,"  G| 
answered  simply.  "But  sometimes  CI 
father  and  I  would  drive  in  to  see  f 
collection  at  one  of  the  galleries, 
look  up  something  in  the  Library] 
Shakespeareana  is  wonderful,"  she 
thoughtfully. 

"But  not  movies?"  Jody  guessed] 
a  grin. 

"Newsreels.     I    think    three   timtl 
went  to  newsreels.   And  once  at  the] 
reel  there  was  an  animated  cart 
know,"   Griselle   explained, 
moving,  but  drawings." 

"I  know,"  Alan  said  seriously,  "l| 
what  you  mean." 

"It  was  wonderful!   It  was  the 
trope   theory,   I   suppose,"   Grisell 
served,  taking  away  the  plates. 
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ELL,    talk    of    the 
man!"  Jody  exclaimed, 
was  gone.  "  'The  zoetrope  theo: 
the  heck!" 

"Really  she  is — a  primitive, 
tributed. 

"How  old  d'you  suppose  she  is' 
teen?"  Jody  wondered. 

"I'll  ask  her,"  Jane  said.    "She 
care.  She'll  probably  tell  me  in  paraj 
but  we  can  work  it  out." 

"Parasangs  are  measures  of  dii 
Jane,"  her  husband  reminded  her  ) 

"How  old  are  you,  Griselle? 
asked,  at  the  first  opportunity. 

"Twenty,"  Griselle  answered  i 
tatingly. 

"And  where'd  you  finish  your  s 
ing?" 

"Well,  I  never  finished  it  because  1 
really  began  it,"  Griselle  said,  smili 
went  to  school  at  Birds  Corners 
I  was  quite  httle.  But  after  that — \ 
was  ten — my  grandfather  taught  m^ 
mother  died  when  I  was  seven;  si  - 
I  had  always  stayed  with  Grandfal  / 
stopped  at  long  division."  '  ' 

"I  see,"  Jane  said  gravely.  Her 
twitched  a  little. 

"What's  worrying  me,  Griselle,' 
said,  "is  whether  or  not  I  tip  you?" 

He  was  rewarded  by  her  rare 
she   glanced   about   the   rooms 
some  time  had  been  emptying  of 

"Some   men  do,"  she  answen 
rather  they  didn't.   But  Aunt  M 
not  to  refuse  it." 

"I'll  tell  you,"  Jody  substituted 
stead  of  a  tip,  suppose  you  come  int 
some  day  and  go  to  dinner  and  the 
with  Mrs.  Barker  and  me,  how'd  thi 

"Oh,"  she  said  eagerly,  "I'd  lov 
At  night?  I'd  love  that." 

"Then  that's  a  date!"  he  said, 
get  a  young  man  for  you?" 

"A  young  man  for  me?"  Gris« 
peated,  bewildered.  "Someone  I 
know?" 

"Forget  it,"  Jody  said  hastily. 
Here's  Uncle  Ben  back,"  he  said,  ; 
the   diversion,  as   the   old  coloret 
threading  his  way  between  tables 
hastily  toward  them. 

"Miss  Griselle,"  old  Ben  saifi| 
aunt's  burned  herseff!  She  pullin' 
puddin'  out  of  the  oven,  an'  it  spi 
her  hand — " 

Griselle  was  away  like  a  flash  c 
Alan,  saying  hastily  to  the  others,  " 
I  can  do  something,"  followed  ii 
ately,  and  Jane,  after  a  momeni 
after  them  to  the  hot,  big,  old-fa! 
kitchen.    Little  Mrs.  Lawrence,  b 
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J  ;  chair  and  writhing  with  pain,  had 

rraied  her  burned  hand  in  a  great  white 

ishowel.  She  made  no  sound  of  agony, 

ut  either  could  she  say  words  as  Gri- 

•lltand   Alan  reached  her   with   their 

lared  questions. 

;  half -hour  that  followed  made  them 

t  they  knew  one  another  well.  Alan 

lis  bag  with  him;  when  they  had 

jt'ie  injured  woman  upstairs  and  into 

le  busied  himself  deftly,  and  Gri- 

stood  beside  him  and  handed  him 

he  asked  for  or  ran  to  and  fro  with 

and  hot   water.    Alan  was   only 

[y  conscious  of  the  stately,   faded 

^  of  the  great  bedroom,  and  of  the 

jq    ig  young  vitality  of  the  girl  who 

li^    I  him,  yet  he  did  sense  them  pleas- 

too. 

ere  now!"  he  said  presently,  straight- 
pjj    up.  "I  think  that  will  do.  Have  you 
ior  near  by,  who  could  look  at  that 

a  day  or  two?" 
I,  I  don't  think  I'll  have  to  have  a 
Mrs.   Lawrence  said  restlessly, 
tsping  with  pain. 

young  doctor  in  his  captain's  uni- 
stood  looking  down  at  her  sympa- 
Jly  for  a  moment, 
giving  you  something  for  the  pain," 
and  I'd  be  glad  to  come  out  on — 
laturday,  to  take  a  look  at  you." 
i,  Saturday!"  the  woman  in  the  bed 
"We're  having  a  debutante  din- 
r  forty  on  Saturday,  and  dancing!" 
I'll  get  Dicey,  and  maybe  Elnora, 
Griselle  said  quietly.    "Don't  you 
about  Saturday." 

cey — oh,  yes,  she  will  be  back,"  Mrs. 
nee  said  gratefully.  "Yes,  we  can 
cey.  And  you'll  order  chickens  the 
ling  in  the  morning?" 

.,  walk  over  and  see  Miller  myself, 
int  Mabel.  Just  don't  you  worry.  I'll 
vn  with  Doctor  Mclntyre,"  Griselle 
'and  check  up;  everybody  was  all 
to  go  last  time  I  went  down;  then 
ne  up  again  and  see  how  you  feel, 
was  a  shock  to  her,"  Griselle  said 
^  to  Alan,  in  the  big,  dim  hallway. 
U,  naturally."  He  and  she  walked 
the  wide  stairway  together;  various 
"^  ;  were  loitering  about  below,  ready 
art,  and  Alan  watched  the  girl  take 
of  them,  straightening  out  ques- 
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tions  of  wraps  and  hats,  carefully  appor- 
tioning bills,  taking  money  and  making 
change. 

The  Barkers  were  the  last  to  say  good 
night. 

"Tell  Mrs.  Lawrence  we  hope  she'll 
have  a  comfortable  night,"  Jane  said. 

"I'm  sure  she  will.  I'm  going  to  move 
in  and  sleep  on  the  couch  in  her  room," 
Griselle  stated.    "I'll  take  care  of  her!" 

"And  don't  forget  that  we  have  a  movie 
date,"  Jody  warned  her. 

"Oh,  I'm  not  likely  to!"  They  saw  her 
young,  strong  figure  silhouetted  in  the 
doorway  when  they  turned  at  the  foot  of 
the  steps;  then  the  door  closed  and  the  bar 
of  Ught  that  had  lain  across  the  porch 
disappeared. 

ALAN  McINTYRE  went  out  to  the 
£\.  Tavern  four  times  after  that.  He 
went  twice  to  change  dressings  on  Mrs. 
Lawrence's  hand;  once  to  walk  in  the  bare 
winter  beauty  of  the  woods  with  Griselle, 
and  once  to  bring  her  back  after  a  dinner 
party. 

The  dinner  party  came  about  when  Gri- 
selle had  unexpectedly  come  into  town  on 
the  bus,  and  had  telephoned  Jane — who 
had  lost  a  certain  beautiful  compact  on  her 
visit  to  the  Tavern — that  the  compact  had 
been  found.  It  had  been  rolled  in  with  a 
mass  of  napkins  and  tablecloths  and  had 
not  come  to  light  until  old  Dicey,  the 
laundress,  had  been  able  to  get  at  her 
delayed  washing. 

Griselle  had  the  compact  with  her  and 
would  dehver  it  to  any  place  Jane  might 
designate. 

This  was  enough  for  Jane.  She  got 
hold  of  Alan  and  Jody  at  about  four 
o'clock  on  a  gloomy,  overcast  afternoon, 
and  they  took  Griselle  to  her  first  real 
movie,  and  afterward  to  dinner  at  the 
smartest  hotel.  It  was  all  fairyland  to 
Griselle.  She  could  not  believe  that  peo- 
ple were  doing  this  sort  of  thing  all  the 
time,  moving  through  these  beautiful 
Ughted  places,  ordering  things  from  so 
dazzUng  a  bill  of  fare,  Ustening  to  such 
music. 

She  had  been  rapt  and  silent  through- 
out the  movie;  they  had  expected  that. 
But  she  grew  more  rapt  and  silent  as 
the  evening  wore  on,  and  only  her 
brightening  eyes,   and   the  unusual  high 


The  last  time 
you  had  a  cold 

( like  this  j 


You  probably 
switched  to 
a  cigarette 

( like  this  ) 


If  you  found 
it  cool  and 
soothing  then 


(  when  your  nose  and  throat  were  sensitive  ) 


Wouldn't  you 
be  smart  to 
smoke  KGDLS 
all  the  time? 


Start  today! 
Switch  from 
"Hots^o 
KGDLS 
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The  Songs  that  Sound  hke  HOME 


"How  about  'Home  on  the  Range',  Joe?" 

"Give  us  'Banks  of  the  Wabash'  or  'Carry  Me  Back  to  Old 
Virginny'!" 

You  can  close  your  eyes  and  imagine  yourself  back  on  the 
front  porch  on  a  summer  night;  or  around  a  picnic  fire  when 
somebody  started  to  harmonize. 


Songs  you  heard  on  the  radio  or  on  recordings — son 
forge  another  link  with  the  home  you  are  fighting  for. 

On  the  high  seas,  on  the  desert  or  in  the  jungle  —  in 
heat  or  arctic  cold — that  word  HOME  stands  for  ever 
you  love  best  and  cherish  most — everything  worth  pre: 
and  protecting. 


Until  American  homes  are  safe  from  our  enemies,  Crosley 
will  make  nothing  but  war  materials. 

In  peace,  it  was  our  business  to  safeguard  the  family's  food 
in  Crosley  Refrigerators  with  the  Shelvador;  to  offer  conve- 
niences like  ranges  and  washers  and  ironers;  to  bring  informa- 
tion and  entertainment  into  millions  of  American  homes  with 
Crosley  Radios  and  Radio-Phonographs;  and  to  provide  low- 
cost  transportation  for  the  family  with  the  Crosley  Car. 

But  now  all  that  must  wait.  For  Crosley — a  greatly  ex- 
panded and  newly  equipped  Crosley — has  only  one  customer — 


Uncle  Sam.  One  occupation — to  make  what  you  need 
this  war.  One  purpose — to  get  it  to  you  fast!  1 

The  pace  and  demands  of  War  have  stimulated  new 
tions  and  the  manufacture  of  new  products  with  new  ma 
Crosley,  when  Peace  comes,  will  make  even  finer  radios, 
erators  and  other  appliances  for  the  home,  and  the  ( 
Car  for  civilian  use.  i 


More  than  8,000  loyal  men  and  women  at  Crosley  have  be« 
awarded  the  10%  War  Bond  Flag  as  a  symbol  that  the 
savings,  as  well  as  their  skilled  hands,  are  working  for  victor 


THE  CROSLEY  CORPORATION  •   CINCINNATI,  OHIO  AND  RICHMOND,  IND. 

Peacetime  Manufacturers  of  Radios,   Refrigerators,  Household  Appliances,  and   the  Crosley  Car 

HOME    or    WLw,    "the    nation's    station" 
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spite  the  artillery  fire  of  crackling  branches 
in  the  dark,  wild  night  outside,  and  the 
occasionally  slow  descending  crash  that 
meant  that  some  great  branch  had  broken 
free  and  was  falling  to  the  ground. 

Somewhere  toward  morning  all  this 
noise  must  have  stopped,  for  when  he 
awakened  there  was  an  unearthly  stillness 
in  the  world.  There  was  an  unearthly  cold 
too;  even  before  he  made  any  movement 
toward  getting  up,  Alan  sensed  that  the 
room  was  almost  as  chilly  as  the  garden 
below  it.  Dawn  was  creeping  in  at  the 
windows;  he  reached  for  his  bedside  light 
and  twisted  up  his  left  wrist  at  the  same 
moment,  to  bring  his  watch  into  view. 

No  light.  The  wires  were  down  some- 
where, and  no  wonder.  Alan  partially 
dressed  himself,  shuddering  and  shrivel- 
ing, and  went  to  the  door  to  peer  into 
the  hall.   Mrs.  Lawrence  was  coming  up- 


pointing  with  a  red-mittened  finger  at  a 
house  that  stood  on  a  rise,  surrounded 
with  snow-bowed  trees  and  shrubs,  "that's 
Stockley's  Choice." 

"Stockley's  Choice?"  he  echoed. 

"That's  the  name  of  our  place.  My 
great-grandfather  only  bought  it  seventy 
years  ago.  They  were  Massachusetts  peo- 
ple, but  they  came  down  here  after  the 
Civil  War.  This  was  one  of  the  Stockley 
farms." 

"  'Only  seventy  years  ago,'  sounds  odd 
to  a  Californian,"  he  said.  "To  have  a 
place  twenty  years  is  something,  out 
there." 

"There  are  Stockleys  all  'round  here 
still,"  she  said.  "Mrs.  Miller's  aunt  was 
a  Stockley.  And  this  place  was  the  first 
Stockley's  Choice." 

"And  do  you  blame  him!"  Alan  said. 
"This  is  what  I  always  thought  a  Mary- 
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"Who  do  ya  think  yuh  talking  to?" 
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Stairs  with  a  large  tin  pitcher  smoking  in 
her  hand. 

"You're  up,"  she  said  dispiritedly.  "Did 
you  ever  see  anything  like  this  in  your 
life?  We're  snowed  under,  and  every  bit 
of  light  and  heat  in  this  house — stove, 
plumbing,  telephone,  too,  are  all  cut  off!" 

THEY  were  walking  up  through  the 
drifts  to  the  old  Mountjoy  place.  Gri- 
selle, her  right  foot  sinking  unexpectedly 
into  apparently  bottomless  snow,  clutched 
at  Alan,  and  leaned,  laughing,  against  his 
shoulder. 

Sliding  against  her  in  his  turn,  Alan 
shouted,  "Here  we  both  go!" 

They  sat  up  in  the  snow,  helpless  with 
laughter,  and  dragged  each  other  to  a 
standing  position.  * 

"Now  hang  onto  me!  Otherwise  we 
might  disappear  into  one  of  these  drifts 
and  never  be  seen  again." 

"I  y^as  hanging  onto  you,  Alan!"  It 
was  her  first  use  of  his  name;  she  was 
exquisitely,  thrillingly  conscious  of  it.  "The 
wind  has  blown  the  fence  clear,  here,"  she 
said;  "let's  hang  onto  the  fence!" 

"This  road's  been  opened,  too.  Now 
we're  all  right." 

"Mr.  Miller  does  that.  He's  foreman  at 
our  place.   Look  up,  there,"  the  girl  said. 


land  mansion  would  be  like,"  Alan  re- 
marked, as  they  floundered  up  the  rise 
toward  the  house. 

"But  this  isn't  a  mansion!"  she  pro- 
tested. "It  was  just  a  farmhouse — the  house 
of  one  of  the  old  early  prosperous  farmers, 
before  the  Revolution,  even." 

They  had  reached  the  steps  now;  a  sim- 
ple flight  of  three  shallow  steps  up  to  a 
flat,  friendly  front  door  with  side  panels 
of  glass  and  a  fanlight.  Griselle  pushed 
open  the  door  and  they  went  in  to  a  wide 
hallway  that  ran  straight  through  to  an- 
other glass  door  that  gave  on  to  what  had 
once  been  a  garden  behind  the  house.  The 
air  was  stale  and  smelled  of  mice. 

"Miller  doesn't  keep  it  up,  of  course," 
Griselle  said.  "But  it  gives  you  some  idea. 
This  is  the  east  parlor — we  never  used 
this;  and  this  is  Grandfather's  study.  Look 
at  the  books!" 

Alan  looked  indeed  at  the  books,  which 
lined  the  plain,  square,  high-walled  old 
room  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Except  for  two 
narrow  lofty  windows  and  a  wood-pan- 
eled fireplace,  it  was  all  books.  There 
were  two  well-worn  leather  easy  chairs  in 
the  room  and  a  revolving  globe;  the  floor 
rugs  were  shabby;  a  couch  was  covered 
with  a  quilt  made  of  scores  of  diamond- 
shaped  patches. 
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"He  used  to  work  in  here,  evenings," 
Griselle  said.  She  put  her  strong,  young 
hand  upon  a  great  fat  dictionary  that  lay 
upon  the  worktable;  suddenly  she  bent  her 
head  and  for  an  instant  laid  her  cheek 
against  it. 

"He  was  writing  here  when  he  died," 
she  said;  "his  white  hair  was  on  the  book 
when  I  came  in  in  the  morning." 

Her  eyes  were  wet;  but  she  did  not 
seem  to  be  appealing  to  Alan  for  sym- 
pathy; it  was  only,  he  thought,  that  she 
wanted  him  to  get  the  picture  of  the 
magnificent  old  scientist,  with  his  leonine 
mane,  working  here  in  this  gracious, 
shabby  old  room  during  the  very  last 
hours  that  were  to  be  given  him. 

She  showed  him  the  paneled  stairway; 
the  upstairs  rooms  with  their  tiny  win- 
dowed corner  cupboards  in  the  fireplace 
angles;  the  attic  with  prim,  round-topped 
windows  in  the  east  and  west  gables.  They 
went  down  to  the  kitchen,  and  to  a  store- 
room where  he  saw  her  spinning  wheel 
and  loom  and  the  frame  at  which,  with 
the  help  of  older  women,  she  had  pieced 
quilts.  All  the  furniture  in  the  house  was 
shabby,  yet  good — the  chairs  of  walnut 
and  applewood,  the  china  in  the  cup- 
boards of  fine  old  blue. 

"Is  all  this  yours,  Griselle?"  Alan  pres- 
ently asked. 

"All  the  furniture,  yes,  and  the  por- 
traits. But  the  house  is  mortgaged  almost 
up  to  its  full  value;  it  will  be  sold  for  the 
mortgage,"  she  answered.  "Everything 
here  will  be  stored,  except  the  books,  and 
they  are  for  sale,  too.  The  books,"  she 
added,  "are  all  my  grandfather  left  me  in 
the  way  of  "an  inheritance,  and  I  wouldn't 
sell  them  if  I  thought  I  would  ever  be 
smart  enough  to  want  to  read  them." 

THE  candor  of  the  last  speech  made 
Alan  laugh. 

"At  the  same  time,  someone  must  be 
wanting  just  that  collection,"  he  said. 

"That's  what  the  librarian  said.  He  came 
out  here  after  Grandfather  died  and  said 
that  now  that  so  many  valuable  collections 
have  been  destroyed — in  England,  I  sup- 
pose he  meant — there  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous demand  for  them.  So  that's  my 
dower!"   Griselle  finished  cheerfully. 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
it?"  asked  Alan. 

"Educate  myself.  General  Cruickshank," 
she  went  on,  "used  to  talk  to  Grandfather 
and  me  about  it.  He  thought  I'd  been  edu- 
cated— lopsidedly.  He  wants  me  to  come 
to  California  and  go  to  college,  mix  with 
other  people  my  age —  Well,  this  is  rather 
stuffy,"  she  broke  off  to  say,  as  they  came 
back  to  the  wide  main  hail  again,  "and  we 
don't  do  any  good  here.  So  let's  go  back 
and  get  those  chickens  into  the  old  ice- 
house. They'll  all  go  bad  in  the  refrigera- 
tor, now  that  the  power  is  off." 

"Educated  lopsidedly?"  Alan  repeated, 
when  they  were  out  in  the  road  again. 

"General  Cruickshank  thinks  so.  He 
wanted  my  grandfather  to  send  me  away, 
but  after  Grandfather  got  feeble  I  couldn't 
leave  him.  And  his  health  went  up  and 
down  for  years.  I'm  glad  now  I  didn't!'.' 
Griselle  said.  "But  if  I  did  have  a  few 
thousand  dollars,  and  if  I  could,  I  would 
like  to  go  to  some  college,  just  for  the 
experience." 

"What  college?  Vassar?" 

"No;  Cahfornia.  I  promised  the  general 
it  would  be  California.  Berkeley." 

"Berkeley's  my  college!  That's  where 
the  University  of  California  is,"  Alan  said, 
pleased.  "You  will  love  it  there.  It's  on 
the  hills,  and  you  look  down  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  all  the  lights.  It's  a  great 
school." 

"I  know  I  would  love  it,"  she  said  wist- 
fully. 

"You've  never  been  to  California?" 
Alan  asked. 

"I've  never  been  anywhere.  I've  never 
been  to  New  York.  Does  your  mother  live 
in  Berkeley?"  Griselle  asked,  plunging  gal- 
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lantly    beside   him   through   the   crusted 
snow. 

"Alameda.  Not  far  away.  In  my  grand- 
mother's old  place.  They  rent  rooms; 
we've  had  some  tough  years!"  Alan  said, 
with  a  laugh  and  a  sigh.  "And  they  may 
have  a  tough  time  now,"  he  went  on,  giv- 
ing Griselle  his  big  gloved  fingers  to  steady 
her,  as  they  stepped  back  into  the  scraped 
path  behind  the  house.  "But  after  the  war, 
it'll  all  get  straightened  out!  And  now  for 
the  chickens!" 

ON  THE  third  morning  after  the  storm, 
the  siege  suddenly  was  ended.  Gri- 
selle awakened  to  a  blissful  sense  of  steal- 
ing warmth  in  her  bedroom:  stretched  a 
hand  toward  the  switch  and  basked  in  glo- 
rious light.  Breakfast  was  served  in  the  lit- 
tle dining  room  this  morning:  old  Dicey 
plowed  her  way  up  through  bright  sun- 
shine, over  melting  snow,  to  ask  about 
plans  for  the  week-end  influx  of  guests, 
and  the  brisk  trilling  of  the  telephone 
made  them  all  jump  as  if  years,  and  not 
mere  days,  had  interrupted  its  use. 

The  telephone  bell  marked  the  definite 
end  of  their  isolation,  of  this  heavenly  in- 
terval of  companionship  and  fun.  Griselle 
knew  it  the  instant  she  heard  it,  and  her 
heart  sank.  Yes,  it  was  the  War  Depart- 
ment; orders  had  come.  Alan  must  get 
back  to  Washington  at  once,  if  he  had  to 
walk  the  seventeen  miles,  for  he  was  leav- 
ing for  an  unspecified  destination  at  ten 
o'clock  that  night. 

The  Barkers  telephoned,  too,  half  anx- 
ious and  half  envious.  Alan  promised  them 
a  speedy  return  of  their  car,  came  back 
from  the  telephone  to  report  to  Griselle 
and  Mrs.  Lawrence  that  hundreds  of  trees 
had  come  down  across  the  Washington 
parks  and  sidewalks,  that  the  capital  had 
had  its  light  and  heat  and  water  crisis, 
too. 

And  he  must  go  at  once,  for  he  had  a 
lot  of  arranging  and  packing  to  do  before 
leaving.  Griselle  said  she  would  drive  with 
him  for  three  miles  and  walk  back;  that 
was  one  sure  way  of  forcing  oneself  into 
exercise. 

She  was  rather  silent  as  they  drove  down 
under  the  big  trees:  if  they  talked  at  all  it 
was  of  the  white-smothered  fields  and  the 
strangely  changed  shapes  of  barns  and 
fences  on  the  neighboring  farms.  Nature 
was  in  a  gentle,  apologetic  mood  this 
morning;  water  was  dripping  brightly  ev- 
erywhere; the  air  was  soft  and  kind. 

"This  is  far  enough:  this  is  three  miles," 
Griselle  presently  said,  in  a  smothered 
voice.  And  then,  as  he  stopped  the  car, 
she  laid  a  red-mittened  hand  on  his  arm. 
"Alan,"  she  said,  "there's  something — I 
may  not  see  you  again,  and  I  can't  write 
this—" 

HE  SQUARED  about  in  the  driver's 
seat,  facing  her.  He  thought  he  knew 
what  was  coming,  and  felt  sorrow  and 
pity  and  embarrassment  all  at  once. 

Not  that  this  situation  had  ever  arisen 
in  his  experience  before.  But  he  had  sus- 
pected even  as  early  as  yesterday,  and 
he  had  known  today  that  she  was  going 
to  say  this  to  him. 

"Alan,"  she  said  quickly,  "I  can't  go  to 
college  in  California  or  anywhere  else,  be- 
cause I — because  I  can't.  You  may  think 
it's  just  shyness.  It  is  shyness,  but  it's  the 
kind  of  shyness  no  woman  you  ever  knew 
ever  suffered  from!  I've  never  known  peo- 
ple; I've  never  talked  with  girls;  I  don't 
know — I  don't  even  know  slang,  or  what 
kind  of  stockings  to  ask  for  in  the  shops, 
or  how  to  do  my  hair!  If  I  had  to  stay 
all  my  life  with  Aunt  Mabel  and  Dora, 
I'd  stay  there  before  I'd  go  into  a  strange 
boardinghouse — or  try  to  tip  a  porter.  I — 
I  can't  do  it!" 

She  stopped  short  in  an  agony  of  shy- 
ness and  self-consciousness. 

"I'd  make  mistakes,  and  they'd  laugh  at 
me,"  she  went  on.  "I'd  say  awkward 
things — the  wrong  things,  and  I'd  know 
they  were  whispering  about  me,  and  that 


would  make  me  worse!  If  I  were  once 
started — if  just  the  first  few  months  were 
over,  then  I  believe  I  could  get  along!  But 
they  aren't .  .  . .'" 

She  interrupted  herself.  Her  ten  mit- 
tened  fingers  were  clasped  anxiously  to- 
gether; her  brow  was  wrinkled;  her 
troubled  eyes  were  fixed  on  Alan's  own. 
All  about  them,  over  the  blanketed  fields 
and  whitened  woods  there  was  absolute 
silence. 

"My  dear  girl,"  Alan  said,  wondering  if 
he  was  to  escape  after  all,  "you  needn't 
feel  that  way.  After  a  few  weeks — after  a 
few  days — you'll  feel  entirely  at  home." 

"If  there  was  one  person  who  could 
help  me  through."  she  said,  "I'd  feel  differ- 
ent. I'd  feel  confident  and  bold  and — and 
able  to  do  anything!" 

"If  you  went  to  California  you'd  know 
old  General  Cruickshank,  wouldn't  you?" 
Alan  reminded  her.  "Doesn't  he  live  there 
in  Berkeley,  somewhere  near  to  the  col- 
lege?" 

"But  he  couldn't  help  me  that  way," 
Griselle  said.  "His  niece,  Mrs.  Armitage — 
Mitzi,  they  call  her — lives  with  him,  and 
she — she —  Did' you  ever  meet  her?" 

"No;  I've  never  met  her — or  him.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  didn't  live  there  when 
I  was  in  med  school.  I  knew  his  nephew. 
Doctor  Sam  Cruickshank;  and  I  met  that 
family  once  or  twice." 

"Mrs.  Armitage  is  very  beautiful,"  Gri- 
selle said  slowly.  "She  and  Lieutenant 
Armitage  were  out  at  the  Tavern  for  a 
week  last  spring  on  their  honeymoon.  She 
was  divorced  before  that  and  he  used  to 
worry  about  her,  the  general  did.  But  he 
was  pleased  when  she  married  Lieutenant 
Armitage." 

"You  didn't  like  her?"  Alan  guessed 
shrewdly. 

"I  think  she  didn't  like  me,"  Griselle 
substituted  slowly.  "She  talked  that — that 
talk  I  don't  understand.  About  hair-dos 
and  dancing  and  clothes.  She  made  me 
feel  like  a — like  a  camel!  I  couldn't  go  live 
with  people  like  that — " 

Again  she  stopped  short,  and  when  she 
started  again  it  was  with  a  little  visible 
effort. 

"I  was  wondering,"  she  said,  "if  a 
woman  could  do  for  a  man — a  man  who 
was  being  sent  away  into  the  Solomons  or 
Australia — enough  to  make  him  glad  that 
he  was  married.  Glad  that  he  had  a  wife. 
I  mean,"  she  went  on  hurriedly,  as  Alan, 
flushing  under  his  brown  skin,  did  not 
speak,  "I  mean  he  would  have  letters,  and 
presents  whenever  she  could  send  them.  If 
he  had  a  mother  or  grandmother   or  a 


brother  he  was  helping,   she  v^ 
there,  to  stand  by  them,  and  to  rep 
to  take  care  of  them  always,  if  ;i!r 
anything  happened.    He  would  k 
she  was  young  and  strong,  and  \\ 
trained  to  do  things,  and  that  >-li 
always   keep   a   home    for   them 
comfort  them  and  stand  by  ttu  i 
and   love  them.    He  could   thiiif 
if  he  ilitJ  go  down  in  the  water,  u 
find  himself  dying  in  some  ho  i 
could  think,  'They're  safe  and  h,i; 
way:  they're  not  counting  on  n 
there.' 

"You  see,  I'm  turning  it  aroui. 
selle  said,  smiling  gallantly,  alth 
cheeks  were  uncomfortably  hot. 
ing  you.    I  love  you — the  way  aj 
loves  a  man.   I  can't  help  it.  Coi 
could  we — would  it  be  very  hard] 
to  leave  me  behind  you  as  yc 
wife?' 

Just  how  he  answered  her,  Alat 
idea.  Phrases  came  to  him.  He  wal 
obligated  to  his  mother  and  brottl 
had  seen  few  men,  seen  nothing 
world. 

What  she  felt  for  him — and  «l 
made  him  proud  and  happy  byl 
for  him — was  a  perfectly  naturf 
after  these  wonderful  days  of  cor 
ship,  biit  he  hoped — and  he  kne 
before  long,  she  would  meet  soil 
with  whom  she  could  truly  fall  in  IJ 
then  she  would  understand  whatf 
trying  to  tell  her. 

BECAUSE  he  was  not  going 
her  anything  less  than  real  li 
while  she  might  be  the  finest  coi 
and   the    best — well,   the    best   ci 
he'd   ever  known — he  knew  thi 
the  real  thing  for  either  of  them 
being    the    wife    of    a    prospectl 
deeply  burdened  doctor  was  not 
poor  match  for  her. 

His  flow  of  words  ran  thin  and 
silent,  and  she  sat  watching  him 
color  in  her  cheeks.  There  was  a 
of  silence,  and  then  she  said  quietl} 
Goodby." 

Then  she  was  out  of  the  car  and 
toward  the  Tavern,  over  the  churm 
Alan  twisted  about  to  watch  he 
strong  figure  moving  steadily.  TB*itel 
opened  his  mouth  to  call  after  her, 
better  of  it,  and  sat  still.  At  the  tui 
road  she  stopped  and  turned  am 
her  hand,  and  Alan  jumped  from 
and  waved  back. 

"That  was  generous  of  her," 
aloud,  driving  on.    "That  was  s 

mi 
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"He  doesn't  look  so  good,  Pop.  You  suppose  we're  feeding  him  enough' 
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)vme  she  wasn't  mad,  wasn't  crying! 
the  most  generous — she's  built  on 
lest  hnes,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
lery  way — of  any  woman  I've  ever 
!  Funny  I'm  not  crazy  about  her. 
i«ili  was!" 

k  [lie  Cruickshank,  as   IVIoUie   Lang- 
had  been  a  beautiful,  slender,  ro- 
;,    poetry-scribbling    girl    in    those 
^   reus  days  after  the  Great  Armistice, 
ii^   "aptain  Samuel  Anstruther  Cruick- 
had   come   home    from    the    war, 
lined  to  claim  her  promise  of  mar- 


JlliHrything   had   pointed   then    to    his 
lot.    ing  a  rich  and  fashionable  physi- 
nd  the  Cruickshanks  had  started  life 
Co   »r  with  some  pretensions  of  gran- 
ny hai   h  the  handsome  old  Cruickshank 
Js  \i   m  in  Berkeley. 

"f.Al  ^T  was   only    a    little   more   than 

Hen  jnty  years  ago.  MoUie  would  some- 

^dbio   muse,  vaguely  perplexed  and  per- 

notlii   .  And  what  had  happened?   What 

ippened  to  Sam's  profession,  and 

use,  and  herself? 

Sam,    by    the    time    the    second 

MtiDvar  broke  out,  wasn't  successful  at 

was  a  comfortable,   lazy,  good- 


-ind: 


failure;  the  old  house  was  clipped 

;h  of  its  beautiful  garden  space; 

iDBvas  a  gas  station  within  fifty  feet  of 

ot  porch.  And  Mollie  weighed  just 

wo   hundred   pounds,    boarded    a 

of  girl  undergraduates  to  keep  the 

gon   going  at  all,  and  even  then  had  a 

me  making  ends  meet. 
lestci  as  all  very  mysterious.    When  her 


best 


if  the 


ow  twenty-three,  had  been  a  tiny 


lew  li  here  had  been  a  good  cook  in  the 


an  upstairs  maid,  a  gardener,  a 


caraoJ 


er  tie[ 


fospec  for  the  doctor's  car.  There  had  also 
a  m  nurse  for  Fred,  a  fine  old  Negress 
]ould  take  charge  only  of  tiny  babies 
a  ^ft  her  positions  the  minute  the 
K  till  I  could  walk  and  be  troublesome. 
wisi  fere  were  always  other  infants  wait- 
[  Laura,  and  four  years  after  Fred's 
Mollie  had  engaged  Laura  again, 
ne  for  Dodo. 
u  (just  could  not  believe  that  she  was 
li  ne  woman  who  used  to  sit  and  write 
i\  1  i,  and  tell  Sooey  Chong  what  to  have 
jner,  and  Marshall  that  if  the  doc- 
11  s  not  using  the  car  she'd  like  to  go 
tie  city  that  afternoon.  What  on 
lad  happened  to  all  the  money  that 
;en  in  the  bank,  the  money  that  used 
r  in  when  Miss  Carter  was  writing 
was  ftn's  bills,  and  getting  hundreds  back 
jrn  mail? 

;  Carter  had  long  ago  disappeared, 
ry  another  doctor  who  was  coining 
down  in  Riverside.  Sam  did  not 
nany  bills  to  send  out  now;  he  was 
good  a  doctor  as  he  ever  had  been 
mehow  he  did  not  have  as  many 
ts  as  he  used  to.  Not  that  he  was 
lited;  doctors  and  patients  alike  re- 
i  Doctor  Sam  Cruickshank,  but  he 
is  life  in  the  helter-skelter  confusion 
fas  a  college  girls'  boardinghouse, 
he  dictated  month-end  bills  at  all, 
always  to  Dodo  or  one  of  the  other 
vho  did  it  for  love,  and  carried  on 
conversations  with  him  while  they 


Iroi 


her, 


A 
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in  m  the  evening  a  few  patients 
drift  in,  for  the  battered  old  brass 
Samuel  A.  Cruickshank,  M.D.,"  was 
rewed  in  the  paintless  railing  of  the 
)rch.  Then  the  doctor,  taking  a  sort 
iry  motion  like  a  tacking  ship,  would 
ito  his  consulting  room,  and  sit 
the  dry  inkwells  and  spattered 
s,  dispensing  pills  and  philosophy 
y,  and  apt  to  ramble  into  long  con- 
iOns  with  his  old  friends. 
.  Cruickshank  had  moved  as  a  bride 
fifteen-room  mansion  with  a  whole 
of  garden  ab^ut  it.  Her  late  father- 
had  been  a  wealthy  pioneer,  and  it 
eased  her  to  be  Mrs.  Cruickshank  of 
;shank  Street.  A  great  many  girls 
nvied  her  when  she  married  Sam. 


At  exactly  what  point,  in  the  ensuing  years, 
that  envy  had  changed  to  pity,  she  could 
not  have  said;  perhaps  she  was  not  con- 
scious even  now  that  anyone  thought  her 
an  object  for  pity.  If  the  house  had  not 
been  painted  in  thirty  years,  and  had 
grown  old-fashioned  and  shabby,  it  was 
still  roomy  and  comfortable,  and  full  of 
joyous  girls  who  raced  downstairs  to  the 
phone  in  their  house  coats,  pasted  freshly 
washed  handkerchiefs  on  the  windows, 
dawdled  with  boys  on  the  moonlighted 
porch  (until  Mrs.  Cruickshank  thought 
that  really  she  would  have  to  pull  herself 
out  of  her  warm  bed  and  call  down  a 
warning  to  them)  and  dropped  exercise 
papers,  themes,  blue  books,  class  books, 
pencils,  compacts  and  letters  all  over  the 
place. 

Then  there  were  her  children.  Dodo  and 
Fred,  to  contribute  to  her  satisfaction  with 
life;  Fred,  in  uniform  now  and  away  from 
home,  to  be  sure,  but  Dodo  very  much 
absorbed  in  all  that  went  on  about  her, 
interested  as  were  the  other  girls  in  love 
affairs,  campus  gossip,  football  and  bas- 
ketball games,  theatricals,  sorority  gossip, 
and  occasionally  classes  and  finals.  The 
doors  of  the  Cruickshank  house  were 
never  locked,  and  rarely  closed;  young  life 
surged  through  them  and  boiled  over  the 
halls  and  stairways. 

ON  a  certain  April  night,  there  was  un- 
usual disturbance  and  excitement  at 
Mrs.  Cruickshank's.  Gardens  were  packed 
with  lilacs  and  roses,  and  fields  everywhere 
were  brimming  with  milky  orange  pop- 
pies; the  night  was  balmy  and  still,  and 
there  was  a  full  moon.  Easter  vacation 
was  only  a  few  days  ahead,  finals  were 
agonizing  practically  every  student  in  the 
college,  and  the  town  was  full  of  sailors, 
soldiers  and  Marines. 

At  the  last  moment,  girls  distractedly 
attempted  to  acquire  just  enough  knowl- 
edge of  their  various  subjects  to  remain 
in  school,  at  the  same  time  keeping  in  full 
touch  with  the  blissful  beginnings  of  holi- 
day joys,  dinners  in  Oakland,  movies  ev- 
erywhere, dancing  over  in  the  city  at  the 
Mark  or  the  Fairmont. 

The  day  had  brought  untimely  summer 
to  the  campus.  Languor  and  yawning 
took  possession  of  the  classrooms;  drug- 
store counters  were  mobbed  all  day  long; 
coats  and  sweaters  cached  in  any  likely 
place,  in  lockers  at  the  Hall  and  in  the 
back  seats  of  anyone's  car.  Mrs.  Cruick- 
shank's house  echoed  to  moans  of  pro- 
test: "Whew!  Isn't  this  awful!  I'm  melting! 
Whew!" 

Ar  SIX  o'clock,  with  sunlight  streaming 
-into  the  kitchen,  Mrs.  Cruickshank 
wiped  her  wet  face  and  announced  to 
Belle,  the  cook,  that  the  girls  would  like 
iced  tea  with  their  suppers. 

"So  you  might  as  well  lay  out  fourteen 
glasses  there  on  the  big  tray,"  she  said, 
"and.  Dodo,  you  go  down  and  split  up  that 
big  lump  of  ice  that's  lying  on  a  piece  of 
gunny  sacking  in  the  basement.  I  was  go- 
ing to  make  ice  cream,  but  I  just  sent  Papa 
over  to  the  drugstore  to  buy  it — I  declare 
I  think  it's  much  cheaper  in  the  long 
run!" 

"I  hope  Papa  remembers  to  get  half 
orange  ice,"  Dodo  said,  drawing  herself 
up  from  her  chair  as  slowly  as  if  she  feared 
she  might  come  apart.  "But  why  four- 
teen? Who  has  company?" 

"Nobody  has  company,  but  Torchy 
never  drinks  tea;  she  says  it  makes  her  feel 
worse,  and  that  girl's  come." 

"What  girl?"  Dodo  demanded,  stopping 
short  at  the  cellar  doorway. 

"That — that  Mountjoy  girl  that  Uncle 
Andy's  been  talking  about.  From  Mary- 
land. Griselle  Mountjoy,"  Mrs.  Cruick- 
shank answered,  glancing  up  with  a 
flushed  face  from  an  inspection  of  the 
oven. 

"Oh,  she  got  here,  did  she?"  Dodo  asked 
interestedly.  "What  does  she  look  hke  and 
where  did  you  put  her?" 
I 


"I  put  her  in  with  Torchy,"  Mrs.  Cruick- 
shank answered  briefly. 

"O  Lord,  poor  Torchy!"  Dodo  laughed. 
Her  costume  consisted  of  two  microscopic 
undergarments,  slippers  and  a  lightweight 
brunch  coat.  She  rested  her  feet  com- 
fortably against  the  kitchen  table  and  pre- 
pared for  gossip.  "Why  does  it  always 
have  to  be  Torchy  when  a  freak  comes 
here?"  she  asked. 

"Well,  that's  the  only  empty  bed  I  have 
unless  I  send  her  up  to  the  Raccoon  Cage," 
her  mother  answered. 

"Oh,  you  couldn't  do  that — not  the  first 
night!"  Dodo  conceded.  "What's  she  look 
like?" 

"She  looked  perfectly  terrible  when  she 
walked  in  the  front  door,"  Mrs.  Cruick- 
shank said  cautiously,  with  a  glance  up- 
ward. "She  acted  as  if  she  was  scared  to 
breathe!  And  Belle  says  she  saw  her 
walking  up  and  down  the  block  I  don't 
know  how  long  before  she  came  up  the 
steps." 

"Dear  old  Uncle  Andy  has  wished  some- 
thing on  us  again!"  Dodo  said. 

"Well,  he's  been  talking  for  some  time — 
put  more  butter  in  that.  Belle!"  Mollie 
Cruickshank  said.  "He's  been  talking  for 
some  time  about  her  coming  out  here,  but 
I  never  thought  she'd  come,  and  now  she's 
here  I  don't  believe  she'll  like  it.  However, 
it's  just  as  well  to  keep  on  Uncle  Andy's 
good  side." 

"Why?"  Dodo  said  idly.  "Everything 
he  has  will  go  to  Mitzi." 

"A  lot  of  it  will.  But  I  shouldn't  won- 
der," Mollie  said,  spacing  the  last  words 
significantly,  "I  shouldn't  wonder  one  bit 
if  Uncle  Andrew  remembered  us  all  in  his 
will.  Why  should  all  of  it  go  to  Mitzi? 
After  all,  she's  his  niece  and  Papa's  his 
nephew;  it's  the  same  relationship.  I  cer- 
tainly expect  him  to  leave  Sam  enough  to 
pay  off"  our  mortgage.  He  paid  off  our 
first  mortgage  years  ago,  but  we  had  to  put 
on  another,  year  before  last  when  Grand- 
ma Warren  was  so  ill.  Uncle  Andy  knows 
about  it,  too.  I  shouldn't  think  anyone 
would  want  to  eat,  a  night  like  this!"  Mol- 
lie broke  off,  panting.  "Dodo,  do  go 
downstairs  and  split  some  ice,  like  a  dar- 
ling; I  heard  some  of  the  girls  coming  in, 
and  we're  all  ready!  You  might  go  up  and 
see  how  Griselle  is  coming  on,  and  sort  of 
bring  her  down;  she's  probably  too  shy  to 
come  of  her  own  accord." 

"She  sounds  perfectly  hopeless,  if  you 
ask  me!"  Dodo  said,  drawing  herself  up 
from  her  chair  as  slowly  as  if  she  feared 
she  might  come  apart,  and  departed  cel- 
larward. 

And  perfectly  hopeless  indeed  Griselle 
Mountjoy  was,  standing  at  the  window  of 
the  front  hall  bedroom  and  looking  down 
at  the  street  and  the  trees  and  the  neg- 
lected front  garden  of  the  Cruickshank 
house.  She  had  faced  bad  moments  in  her 
twenty  years,  but  never  anything  like  this 
one. 

She  was  trapped  here,  in  this  horrible 
bedroom;  she  had  burned  all  her  bridges 
behind  her.  And  to  run  away  would  be  to 
cut  the  one  tie  she  had — not  a  very  strong 
tie,  but  still  something.  Old  General 
Cruickshank  had  made  this  arrangement 
for  her  with  his  nephew's  wife;  Mollie 
boarded  a  lot  of  college  girls,  why  not  one 
more?  Griselle  wanted  to  come  to  Cali- 
fornia and  go  to  college;  why  not  try  it  at 
Mollie's? 

IN  HIS  dictatorial  old  mind,  it  had 
worked  out  perfectly;  the  letter  he  had 
written  to  Griselle  about  it  had  been  more 
like  a  command  than  a  suggestion.  And 
Griselle,  beset  all  along  the  route  by  mis- 
givings, had  somehow  pushed  herself  on 
from  point  to  point,  packing  her  things, 
saying  goodbys,  leaving  the  old  life  of 
the  Tavern  and  Stockley's  Choice  behind 
her. 

Now,  looking  out  of  the  bedroom  win- 
dow, she  thought:  Why  did  you  do  this? 
Why  are  you  such  a  fool? 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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ARGE  possibilities,  we  think,  reside  in  the  reso- 
lution which  Representative  James  W.  Ful- 
bright  (Dem.,  Ark.)  wants  Congress  to  adopt: 


Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring)  that  the  Congress  hereby  expresses 
itself  as  favoring  the  creation  of  appropriate  interna- 
tional machinery  with  power  adequate  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  as  favoring  participation  by  the  United 
States  therein. 

There  is  nothing  fixed  or  hidebound  about  that 
proposed  statement;  no  effort  to  prescribe  for  an  un- 
predictable future.  It  leaves  the  field  wide  open  for 
debate  by  all  elements  of  public  opinion  in  this  coun- 
try. If  adopted  during  the  war,  it  should  reassure  our 
allies,  who  can't  help  remembering  that  we  pulled 
back  into  our  shell  after  the  other  war. 

As  important  collateral  reading  on  this  subject, 
we'd  like  to  recommend  Walter  Lippmann's  new 
book,  U.  S.  Foreign  Policy  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, 1943;  177  pages,  $1.50). 

The  core  of  Mr.  Lippmann's  treatise  is  that  we 
cannot  build  a  Parliament  of  Man  in  a  day  after  the 
war,  or  in  a  year,  but  that  we  can  lay  a  foundation 
on  which  such  a  structure  might  in  time  be  built. 
The  foundation  Mr.  Lippmann  suggests,  and  argues 
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for  with  great  clearness  and  much  historical  learn- 
ing, is  an  openly  avowed  and  adequately  armed  post- 
war American -British-Chinese-Russian  alliance  for 
preservation  of  the  peace  and  development  of  world 
trade.  We  hope  a  lot  of  Americans  will  read  the 
book. 

In  this  cormection,  though,  we  would  like  to  file 
an  objection.  The  objection  is  to  the  tone  of  voice 
in  which  many  of  these  American  postwar  planners 
write  and  speak — Lippmann,  Wendell  L.  Willkie, 
Vice-President  Wallace,  and  various  others.  It  is  a 
humble,  even  a  timid,  tone  of  voice,  and  we  cannot 
care  for  it. 

Mr.  WiUkie,  for  instance,  keeps  reiterating  that 
we've  got  to  learn  to  understand  Russia,  but  we've 
yet  to  hear  him  suggest  that  Russia  try  to  understand 
us.  Vice-President  Wallace  fears  we  may  somehow 
double-cross  Russia;  he  seems  un worried  by  the  pos- 
sibility that  Russia  might  double-cross  us.  Mr. 
Lippmann  is  loud  in  his  gratitude  for  what  the  Brit- 
ish navy  did  as  our  silent  Atlantic  shield  from  the 
time  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  World  War  II,  but  he 
minimizes  what  we  did  for  the  British  during  that 
period. 

This  kind  of  inferiority-complex  sales  talk,  we 
think,  wiU  sell  precious  few  Americans  on  even  the 


highest-minded    and    best-planned    postwar 
setup.    Americans  never  have  humbled  th 
before  any  other  nation,  and  we  can't  see 
ginning  to  do  so  now. 

Nor  need  they.  If  we  can  negotiate  some  | 
postwar  alliances,  we'll  save  ourselves  a 
of  expense  for  the  upkeep  of  a  big  military  i 
ment  after  this  war.  But  if  we  have  to  go  i| 
we  can. 

We  are  in  line  now  to  emerge  from  this! 
the  greatest  land,  sea  and  air  power  in  world  [ 
Our  productive  equipment  and  raw  mater 
such,  furthermore,  that  we  can  bristle  as  long  | 
be  with  enormous  air  and  ocean  fleets  and 
of  eight  to  ten  million.  It  will  be  no  fun  ami 
cut  down  our  civiUan  living  standards  gric| 
but  it  can  be  done. 

That  is  the  measure  of  the  strength  we  cl 
tribute  to  any  postwar  alliances  into  which  'I 
enter.  Therefore,  we  do  not  have  to  offer  our| 
bution  on  bended  knee  and  with  handsome  ar 
for  hving. 

The  Eagle,  in  short,  has  excellent  claws] 
and  potential.  He  can  best  serve  himself  and  f 
of  the  world  by  henceforth — ^generously  bj 
hardheadedly — acting  his  age,  size  and  powl 


610,000  Venereal 
Rejects 


RECENTLY,  U.  S.  Surgeon  General  Thomas  Par- 
-ran  reported  that  among  the  first  2,000,000 
draftees,  4.6  per  cent  were  rejected  for  syphiUs  and 
1.5  per  cent  for  gonorrhea.  The  Army  expects  to 
reach  an  ultimate  strength  of  about  10  million. 
Carry  this  6.1  per  cent  of  venereal  rejections  through 
that  total,  and  you  get  610,000  men  likely  to  be  re- 
jected for  venereal  disease  by  the  time  the  goal  is 
reached. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  figure  out  why  any 
curable  venereal  victim  ever  is  rejected.  Why  not 
induct  him  and  cure  him?  Is  it  some  squeamish 
hang-over  from  the  time  when  nice  people  didn't  call 
venereal  diseases  by  their  right  names;  fear  of  some 
vaguely  imagined  but  unsampled  public  opinion; 
plain  inertia  in  military  circles;  or  what? 


We  are  continually  told  that  a  large  and  hard- 
ship-laden draft  of  fathers  is  in  the  cards.  Loud  de- 
mands are  heard  from  some  quarters  that  the  draft 
minimum  age  be  lowered  to  seventeen.  We've  been 
drafting  farm  labor  beyond  the  danger  point.  Yet 
we  pass  up  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other- 
wise healthy  men  who  could  be  restored  to  full  fit- 
ness in  a  short  time. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  these  venereal  rejec- 
tions, we  move  that  the  rejections  be  discontinued 
at  once. 

A  Cat  on  a  Raft 

IT  APPEARS  that  one  day  last  March,  a  merchant 
ship  was  torpedoed  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
that  presently  six  of  its  seamen  found  themselves 
aboard  a  Ufe  raft  with  the  ship's  cat,  which  was 
named  Maizie. 

They  were  adrift  for  fifty-six  hours;  and  on  being 


rescued,  they  announced  that  the  cat  had  kei| 
from  going  crazy. 

The  cat,  eating  malted-milk  tablets  and  corl 
foods  at  each  mess  call,  plairdy  understol 
men's  predicament  as  well  as  her  own.  AoJ 
to  the  Associated  Press  story  of  the  incide 
even  comforted  the  men  suffering  from 
and  seasickness,  going  from  one  to  another  | 
like  a  mother." 

The  story  takes  a  good  deal  of  the  edge,  wl 
off  the  widespread  behef  that  cats  are  coldf 
unsympathetic  though  beautiful  animals,  whcl 
their  affections  to  places  rather  than  peoplj 
have  little  use  for  the  human  race. 

Maybe  only  cats  who  are  treated  as  if  thfj 
that  way  are  that  way.  Maybe  if  you  treat 
you  treat  dogs — talk  to  them,  pet  them,  assuxl 
they'll  return  just  as  much  respect  and  all 
as  you  give  them — they'll  respond  as  warmly  [ 
dogs.  The  experiment  would  at  least  seemj 
any  cat  owner's  trying. 
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Making  its  mark.. on  a  Nazi  Mark  IV 


OuTMANEUVERED  at  every  turn  by  the  harry- 
ing tactics  of  a  squadron  of  high  speed 
American  M-5  light  tanks,  this  formidable 
Nazi  Mark  IV  tank  has  been  immobilized 
by  a  well  placed  hit  in  its  vital  mechanism. 
The  M-5  has  been  in  production  at  the 
Cadillac  Motor  Gar  Division  for  over  a  year. 
But  so  perfectly  was  this  military  secret 
kept  that  few  outside  Cadillac  plants  knew 


of  its  existence  before  it  swept  into  battle. 
Army  Ordnance  engineers,  familiar  with 
every  phase  of  tank  operation,  joined  forces 
with  Cadillac  engineers  in  developing  the 
M-5.  As  a  result,  the  M-5  incorporates  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  light  tank  practice 
plus  two  innovations  from  Cadillac  peace- 
time engineering.  This  accounts  for  its  high 
speed  and  great  maneuverability. 


M? 


Likewise  entrusted  to  us  are  more  than 
170  vital  parts  manufactured  to  extremely 
close  tolerances  for  America's  foremost 
liquid-cooled  aircraft  engine.  These  and 
other  assignments  on  which  Cadillac  crafts- 
men are  engaged  to  the  fullest  production 
capacity  in  our  history  are  war  production 
jobs  which  take  full  advantage  of  all  that  the 
Cadillac  reputation  and  tradition  imply. 


CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  DIVISION  Y^^^  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


LET  YOUR  DOLLARS  WORK,  TOO- 

BUY 

WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


VICTOR 
RECORD  GUIDE 

HEAR  THE  WORLD'S 

GREATEST  ARTISTS  ON 

VICTOR  sVal  records 


{th 


Piarra  Monteux  conducts  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra  in  D'Indy's 
lofty  Second  Symphony.  You'll  be  es- 
pecially thrilled  by  the  chorale-like 
finale;  one  of  the  most  dramatic  pas- 
sages in  symphonic  music,  it  is  per- 
formed with  exciting  grandeur. 

Album  DM-943  (or  M-943) . .  $5.50* 


>i  -,».  -     •!. 


Ganaral   Platoff  Don  Coiiack   Chorui# 

directed  by  Nicholas  Kostrukoff,  sings 
•with  rich  harmony  two  Russian  folk 
songs  —  "The  Red  Sarafan,"  beloved 
the  world  over  for  its  simple,  charm- 
ing melody,  and  the  nostalgic  "Mo- 
notonously Rings  the  Little  Bell." 

Victor  Red  Seal  Record  11-8454..$!* 


Piarra  Lubo*hiitz  and  Gania  Namanoff> 

duo-pianists,  play  the  charmingly  hu- 
morous Overture  from  "The  Marriage 
of  Figaro"  and  the  delicate,  elfin-like 
Scherzo  from  Mendelssohn's  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream. "A  sparkling 
record  for  your  library! 

Victor  Red  Seal  Record  11-8455 ..  $1* 


Victor  Records  You'//  f\a^ 
Again  and  Again 

Song  Fast.  E'even  grand  old  songs,  in- 
cluding Smiles,  My  Wild  Irish  Rose, 
Sweet  Adeline,  Stein  Song,  and  Till 
We  Meet  Again.  Boston  "Pops"  Or- 
chestra, conducted  by  Arthur  Fiedler. 
ViaorRedSealRecord  11-8453  . .  $1* 

So  Daap  if  tha  Night  (adapted  from 
Chopin's  lovely  "Tristesse  "),  and  My 
Poradita,  sung  as  romantic  duets  by 
Anne  Ziegler  and  Webster  Booth, 
English  favorites. 
Victor  Red  Seal  Record  1 0-1049 . .  7  5  li* 


'Suggested  list  prices  exclusive  of  excise  tax 

To  help  us  make  new  Victor  Records  for 

you,  sell  your  old  ones  to  your  dealer 

BUY  WAR  BONDS  EVERY   PAY   DAY 

RCA  Victor  Division 

RADIO  CORPORATION 
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WALTER    DAVENPORT  PoUlics 
W.  B.  COURTNEY         European  War  Theater 

QUENTIN  REYNOLDS  Russia  and  Far  East 

KYLE  CRICHTON  Articles 

HERBERT  ASBURY  Articles 

DENVER  LINDLEY  Fiction 

ALLEN  MARPLE  Fiction 

JAMES   N.    YOUNG  Fiction 

GURNEY  WILLIAMS  Articles 

HENRY  L.  JACKSON  Wearables 

WM.   O.  CHESSMAN  Art 


CLARENCE  H.  ROY 
AMY   PORTER 
GEORGE  CREEL 
WILLIAM  HILLMAN 
FRANK  D.  MORRIS         U 
FRANK  GERVASI      Middl 
JIM  MARSHALL 
GRATTAN   OLEARY 
AIMEE   LARKIN 
U.    L.   CALVOSA 
GEORGE  DE  ZAYAS 
IFOR  THOMAS 
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Ottawa 
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Photographs 

Hollywood 
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so  YOU  think  you've  seen  and  heard 
everything.  So  did  we  until,  waiting 
for  a  bus  in  Washington,  we  stood  be- 
hind a  couple  of  Wacs.  One  carried 
an  electric  iron,  a  hot-water  bottle  and 
a  brief  case.  The  other  had  a  small 
bunch  of  dejected  flowers  in  her  right 
hand  and  a  copper  teakettle  in  her 
left.  And  the  first  was  saying  to  the 
second:  "I've  got  my  own  ideas  about 
how  she  got  to  be  our  leader.  Listen, 
I'd  like  to  see  that  dame  trying  to  run 
a  home." 


LOOKING  around,  we  saw  in  the 
biggest  window  of  one  of  New  York 
City's  most  lofty-lip  shops  a  wax  (or 
whatever  they  make  them  of)  admiral, 
uniformed,  braided  and  bejeweled  to 
the  last  shred,  gold  rope  and  spangle 
that  a  commander  of  the  fleet  could  le- 
gally or  physically  carry.  Frequently 
we  have  stood  before  that  window  ad- 
miring the  magnificent  fellow.  But  one 
evening  at  the  height  of  the  jungle 
humidity  he  began  to  buckle  in  all  his 
glory  beneath  the  weight  of  it  all.  His 
collapse  started  at  the  ankles.  Slowly 
he  settled  forward.  In  the  morning  he 
was  prostrate,  face  down.  And  several 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  plate  glass 
lay  shattered  on  the  pavement.  But 
his  face,  although  a  bit  scarred,  was 
still  stern  and  defiant  even  if  it  was 
staring  at  the  scorched  sidewalk. 

FROM  his  prune  ranch  in  California, 
our  associate,  Jim  Marshall,  notifies 
us  that  in  eager  pursuit  of  a  few  revo- 
lutionary facts  which  will  presently 
appear  in  this  magazine  he  met  the 
eminent  Mr.  Harry  Chandler,  publisher 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mr.  Chan- 
dler was  dozing  in  a  chair  in  the  lobby 
of  San  Francisco's  St.  Francis  Hotel. 
Mr.  Chandler  and  Mr.  Marshall  chatted 
intelligently  for  a  few  moments  when 
along  came  one  of  the  hotel's  assistant 
managers.  Mr.  Marshall  introduced  the 
manager  to  Mr.  Chandler  and  the  for- 
mer was  extra  gracious.  "Well,  Mr. 
Chandler,"  said  he,  "is  there  anything 
I  can  do  to  make  your  stay  with  us 
even  more  enjoyable?"  Mr.  Chandler 
considered  for  a  moment,  then  said: 
"Come  to  think  of  it,  yes.  You  might 
get  me  a  room." 


AND  Mr.  Link  Bruesseus  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  says  that  he  knows  where  we 
may  read  a  sign:  "Air  Raid  Shelter. 
Keep  Out."  To  earn  our  money  on  this 
paragraph  we  include  the  experience  of 
a  lady  we  know  who  went  to  a  better- 
class  department  store  in  New  York 
after  reading  its  advertisement  of  a 
Duration  Dress  Shop.  Not  finding  it  at 
once  she  appealedto  the  obviously  bet- 
ter-class young  lady  in  an  information 
booth.  "Floor  below  the  main  floor," 
fluted  Information.  Our  friend  looked 
at  her  narrowly.  "You  meao  the  base- 
ment?" she  asked.  "In  this  store,"  said 
the  information  lady  haughtily,  "there 
is  no  basement." 

MAYBE  it's  the  weather.  Or  maybe 
it  isn't.  Anyway,  here's  a  citizen — Mr. 
Benjamin  Du  Pare  of  Woonsocket, 
Rhode  Island — who  has  a  candidate 
for  President  who'd  get  several  million 
soldier  votes  and,  as  Mr.  Du  Pare  says, 
"be  acclaimed  by  millions  of  us  civil- 
ians who  are  getting  pretty  tired  of 
thinkers  and  crave  for  a  few  workers." 
Mr.  Du  Parc's  nominee  for  President 
of  the  United  States  is  a  jeep.  "At 
least,"  says  he,  "the  jeep  can  do  every- 
thing that  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  our 
betters  in  Washington  are  supposed  to 
do  and  do  it  better." 


MR.  ROOSEVELT  will  not  take  to 
the  air  and  tell  us  that  his  is  (just  now 
anyway)  a  thankless  job.  But  Mrs. 
L.  P.  Bronk  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
assures  us  that  that  is  a  fact  frequently 
on  his  overburdened  mind.  More- 
over, Mrs.  Bronk  tells  us  how  she 
knows.  She  learned  that  from  a  man 
who  came  to  her  door  and  offered  for 
twenty-five  cents  to  reveal  to  her  a  lot 
of  inside  stufi:  which,  he  said,  the  news- 
papers didn't  dare  to  print.  She  doesn't 
say  what  else  he  told  her,  but  when 
he  had  finished  and  pocketed  his  mod- 
est fee  she  asked  him  how  he  came  by 
all  his  information.  "Madam,  I  was 
trained  to  be  an  Austrian  spy.  This 
money  you  have  given  me  will  go  into 
a  fund  to  restore  the  Austrian  empire 
to  its  former  status.  When  that  hap- 
pens I  will  have  a  regular  job."  What 
Mrs.  Bronk  wants  to  know  is  whether 
she  should  believe  him.  ...         W.  D. 
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SHORT  STORIES 
VICTORIA  LINCOLN 

It  Isn't  Just  Us.    You  don't  have  to  i 
worker    or    a    heroine    under   fire   to 

pari. 

ETHEL  LOBAN 

Reno    Interlude.     Can    glamor    be   r' 

close    range? 


JOHN  WELLS 

Like  a   Soldier.    He   v/as   afraid,  at 

he  wouldn't  be  able  to  take  it. 

THE  SHORT  SHORT  STORY 

"Going  Up?"  by  Seth  Habits. 

SERIAL  STORIES 
KATHLEEN  NORRIS 

Corner  of  Heaven.    The  second  of  nio  n 

SAX  ROHMER 

Seven  Sins.    The  seventh  of  eight  pails 

ARTICLES 
CARL  A.  HATCH 

Unite  for  Peace  Now!    The  fate  of 
will  be  irrevocably  influenced  by  a  1 
U.  S.  Senators. 

DR.  R.  R.  SPENCER  and 
J.  D.  RATCLIFF 

We're   Winning  the   Cancer  War.    Sd| 

close   to  finding  a  cure  for  the  ma 
of  all. 

ERIC  A.  JOHNSTON 

The    Americas — Partners   in    Enterprise. 

the  war  our  business  watchword  will 
South,  young  man  I  \ 

FRANK  GERVASI 

Blasting  a  Road  to  Rome.    Why  Hitler  i 
ing  for  Italy.  ! 
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CAPTAIN  ARTHUR  GORDON 

Our  Aerial  Spies.    Photo  reconnaissano 
have   the  most  dangerous  job  of  the  i 
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HANSON  W.  BALDWIN 

How  to  Force  a  Beachhead.    A  military 
explains  the  details  of  invasion  taelte 

THERESE  BONNEY 

The   Swedes   Make  the  Best  of  It.    Ne 

Ihetic    foods    and    goods    replace    acu 
shortages.  P 

FRANK  D.  MORRIS 

Front  and  Center.    Heroes   all,   they'n 
up  to  receive  the  honors  of  the  Navy 
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JERRY  D.  LEWIS 

"Murder,"  She  Says.    Joan  Harrison,  ll 
producer,  paves  her  way  to  success  wii    ijtiif 
tery  chillers. 

J.  RODGER  DARLING 

Eai   'Em  and   Like   'Em.    They're  think 
new  styles  in  fish  to  tempt  your  appeti 


FRELING  FOSTER 

Keep  Up  with  the  World. 

WING  TALK. 
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Your  Life  Tomorrow. 
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Who  is  this  mon  who  saw  the  Gordons' iiiture? 


le  Gordons  didn't  know  him  when  he  called,  that 
ui  evening  just  two  months  ago.  Yet  they're  forever 
eful  for  his  "second  sight." 
ivery  three  years,"  the  man  had  said,  "the  average 

r  has  an  accident.  It's  my  job  to  spzie you  the  years 
iffering  that  accidents  have  meant  to  others  .  .  .  and 
could  meet  tragedy  tomorrow!" 
11  Gordon  wasn't  worried.  He  was  a  careful  driver. 
1  wartime  restrictions,  he  wasn't  driving  much.  But 
i  happen  .  .  .  not  the  very  next  day,  but  only  a  week 

the  man  had  called, 
ill  was  driving  to  work  with  several  neighbors  in  his 

He  saw  another  car  approach — too  late!    People 

badly  hurt  and  the  court  said  Bill  must  pay  heavy 
ages. 

the  man  who  guessed  their  future  had  not  con- 
:ed  the  Gordons  that  they  should  have  insurance, 

would  have  lost  their  War  Bonds  and  their  home; 
'd  have  had  to  mortgage  their  future  to  pay  the 
ment! 

ho  is  the  man  who  foretold  the  Gordons'  future  . . ; 
saved  them  from  financial  ruin? 

He  is  a  representative  of 

The  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile 

Insurance  Company 

Yes,  and  there  are  7,000  other  State 
i  representatives  throughout  40  states  and  Ontario, 
ida,  ready  to  help  you  avoid  accident  loss! 
ley  can  show  you  startling  facts  which  make  it  clear 
auto  insurance  is  even  more  necessary  in  wartime. 


For  instance:  most  accidents  have  always  occurred  at 
speeds  /ess  than  35  miles  per  hour.  Personal  injury  dam- 
ages tend  to  he /jigger  than  ever  before.  Repair  costs  are  up. 

They  can  describe  Liability  and  Property  Damage  in- 
surance that  is  so  low  in  cost  no  driver  can  afford  to  be 
without  it  .  .  .  State  Farm's  Alore-Auto-Insurance-For- 
Your-Money  Plan.  This  plan  has  made  State  Farm  the 
biggest  auto  insurance  company  in  the  world.  It  has 
saved  more  than  a  million  policyholders  in  excess  of 
$50,000,000  in  the  cost  of  their  auto  insurance! 

State  Farm  policies  are  non-assessable.  Rates  are  ad- 
justed to  the  type  of  gas  ration  card  you  have.  There  are 
special  coverage  provisions  if  you  "share  the  ride." 
Other  important  coverages  available  are: 

80%  Collision  coverage.  This  is  America's  most  popu- 
lar collision  insurance.  It  pays  80c  of  every  collision 
repair  bill  dollar  from  the  very  first  dollar,  and  every- 
thing over  $250. 

Medical  Payments  coverage  pays  medical  or  funeral 
costs  of  members  of  your  family  and  guest  passengers 
in  accidents  for  which  you  are  not  liable  ...  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  Ic  a  day! 

Comprehensive  coverage  protects  you  from  loss  due  to 
fire,  theft,  and  thirty  other  causes  of  loss  or  damage. 

Emergency  Road  Service  and  Bail  Bond  Expense 

coverage  pays  80%  of  expenses  incurred  on  a  highway 
for  mechanical  first  aid,  towing,  and  a  number  of  other 
expenses.  It  also  pays  80%  of  fee  or  premium  paid  for  a 
bail  bond  required  for  traflic  offense. 

State  Farm  offers  similar  advantages  in  Fite  and  Life 


insurance.  Ask  your  friend,  the  State  Farm  agent,  about 
them,  iyhe  names  in  this  advertisement  are  fictitious?) 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


Pacific  Coast  Office: 
Berkeley,  Calif. 


Canadian  Office: 
Toronto,  Canada 


Buy  War  Savings  Bonds  P™^^ffl|fH|  i  n  i-|  Stamps  TODAY! 

I FREE  TO  DRIVERS— NEW  INFORMATIVE  BOOKLET 1 

Mr.  G.  E.  Mecherle 

State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 

Bloomington.  Illinois 

Please  send  me  your  new  booklet  presenting 
basic  facts  about  automobile  insurance.  I 
understand  this  request  will  not  obligate  me 
in  any  way. 

Name 


Address . 
City. 


.  Slate . 


> 
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EXPLODES  ENEMY'S 
/VIA6NETIC  MINES 


KEEP  UP 
WITH  THE  WORLD 

By  Freling  Foster 


A  new  acoustic  stethoscope  enables 
a  physician  to  hear  all  the  sounds  in 
the  human  body,  or  those  which 
range  from  40  to  4,000  cycles.  Many 
of  these  rattles,  squeaks,  murmurs 
and  groans  have  never  been  heard 
before  because  the  range  of  the  or- 
dinary stethoscope  is  only  from  200 
to  1,500  cycles. 

When  liquefied,  dry  ice  produces 
such  a  violently  expanding  gas  that  it 
is  now  used  as  a  propelling  force  in  a 
"dry-ice  gun."  A  cylinder  under  the 
barrel  is  filled  with  crushed  ice  which 
soon  melts  and  gives  off  gas,  a  meas- 
ured amount  of  which  enters  the 
firing  chamber  when  the  trigger  is 
pulled  and  propels  .22-caliber  bullets 
with  a  terrific  force,  one  load  of  the 
ice  being  sufficient  for  1,800  shots. 

Althouf>h  Gandhi  has  been  the 
guiding  spirit  and  chief  spokesman  of 
the  Indian  National  Congress  for  the 
past  24  years,  he  has  not  been  a  mem- 
ber of  this  body  since  his  resignation 
in  1934. — By  Cpl.  Leonard  Yankiver, 
Fort  Hancock,  N.  J. 

Since  1910,  American  turf  fans 
have  witnessed  18  walkovers,  or  races 
in  which  all  but  one  of  the  entered 
horses  failed  to  appear.  As  such  a 
situation  does  not  cancel  a  stake  race, 
the  single  starter  runs  around  the 
course  alone,  is  named  the  winner 
and  awarded  the  purse. — By  John  P. 
Schablein,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Unlike  most  mammals,  members 
of  the  horse  family  have  stomachs 
that  can  hold  only  from  a  third  to  a 
half  of  the  food  eaten  at  one  meal. 
Hence  most  of  their  food  is  pushed 
through  the  stomach  at  such  a  rate 
that  it  undergoes  little  digestion  in 
this  organ. 

One  of  Hitler's  favorite  tricks  to 
prevent  the  people  in  the  occupied 
countries  from  going  to  church  is  to 
have  their  weekly  food  ration  cards 
issued  only  on  Sunday  morning  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  service. 


The  stationery  furnished  to  the  v 
prisoners  in  the  21  concentrat 
camps  of  this  country  today  foresti 
any  attempt  to  transmit  a  secret  m 
sage  on  it.  Being  chemically  treat 
the  paper  quickly  turns  any  writ 
in  invisible  ink  either  red  or  gre 
depending  on  whether  the  fluid 
alkaline  or  acid. — By  Louis  Bur^ 
Browns  Mills,  N.  J. 

For  years,  London  has  barred  Ei 
lish   actresses,   chorus   girls   and 
other   kinds   of   female   entertain 
from  working  in  British  territories 
the  Orient. 

A  London  artist  has  painted  an  o 
miniature    that    can    be    seen    oi 
through    reflection.    Executed   on 
canvas   about  two   feet  square,  i 
work  is  a  jumble  of  form  and  co 
in  the  shape  of  a  crescent.  But  w^ 
it  is  flat  on  a  table  and  a  shining 
ver  pillar,  four  inches  high,  is  plat 
upon  it,  all  the  formless  mass  is 
fleeted    on    the   pillar   as    a    perf'  ■"■ 
locket-size  portrait  of  King  Georg 
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The  Alien  Property  Custodian 
soon  sell,  through  sealed  bids, 
of  the   150  enemy-owned  industt  " 
plants  seized  here  since  we  entei 
the  war.  Ranging  in  value  from  SI 
000  to  many  millions,  they  will, 
most  cases,  go  to  the  highest  bid« 
automatically,  provided  his  bid  is  n 
sonable,  that  he  is  qualified  to  be  1 
owner  of  the  firm  and  that  he  will  i 
allow  it  to  contribute  to  monopoly 
fall  into  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

Lin  Sen,  president  of  China  sit 
1932,  is  paid  $800  (Chinese)  a  mon 
now  equivalent  to  S42  in  U.  S.  a 
rency,  the  lowest  salary  on  reoo 
for  the  elected  head  of  a  mode 
government. 


Five  dollars  will  b^  paid  for  each  intereffi 
or  u^u^ual  fact  accepfed  for  this  colfll 
Contributions  must  be  accompanied  by  M 
factorv  proof.  Address  Keep  Up  with 
World',  Collier's.  250  Park  Avenue,  New  Yi 
417),  N,  Y.  This  column  is  copyrighted 
Collier's,  The  National  Weekly.  None  of 
items  may  be  reproduced  without  express  | 
mission   uf  the  publisher 
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TAe  UnitttI  Statts  Marin*  Band.  Captain  WllHam  f.  Santtlmann,  Itadtr, 
phi>tographtd  on  Me  Marint  barrackt  parade  ground,  Wathlngion,  D.  C. 


ONLY  A  RADIO  WITH  FM  BRINGS  YOU  "NATURAL  COLOR"  MUSIC 


jfO' 


note  of  music  from  the  U.  S.  Marine  Band, 
iano,  or  a  great  entertainer  —  or  any  sound 
ar — is  composed  of  a  fundamental  tone  plus  a 
of  overtones  which  sound  in  harmony  with  it. 

overtones  give  color  and  realism  to  music.  In 
irt  hall,  you  hear  these  tones,  and  the  music 
),  rounded,  and  resonant.  But  over  the  con- 
nal  radio.  Ijecause  of  inherent  limitations  in 
lission,  you  hear  less  than  half  the  range  you 
to  hear. 


fie," 


toll    eral  Electric  FM  brings  you  the  full  range 
—  all  the  fundamentals  plus  the  glorious 
ral  Color"  overtones.  Instead  of  traveling  over 


a  narrow  "highway"  of  5000  cycles,  radio  sounds 
travel  over  a  broad  "highway"  of  15,000  cycles. 

FM  radio  is  so  astonishingly  lifelike  that  a 
whisper,  the  crackle  of  a  match,  a  sigh,  the  tinkle 
of  a  glass,  every  subtlety  of  tone  is  unerringly 
reproduced.    And  FM  radio  is  virtually  static-free. 

By  now,  an  estimated  2,000,000  persons  listen 
daily  to  FM  programs  over  49  FM  stations.  Which 
is  proof  that  this  new  kind  of  radio  offers  something 
you  can't  get  in  conventional  radio ! 

General  Electric  FM  radio  is  built  now  for  mili- 
tary purposes  only.  But  your  General  Electric  FM 
radio  after  victory  will  be  finer  than  ever  before. 


FREE:  The  story  of  electronics  and  FM  radio  is  told 
in  a  full-color,  32-page  book.  Write  for  "Electronics 
—  a  New  Science  for  a  New  World,"  to  Electronics 
Dept.,  General  Electric,  Schenectady,  New   York. 

^^ 

•  Tunt  in  "The  World  Today"  and  hear  the  new»  direct  from 
the  men  who  tee  it  happen,  every  evening  except  Sunday  at 
6:M  E.W.T.  over  CBS.  On  Sunday  /wfeii  to  ••The  Hour  of 
Cham^^^  at  10  PM.  E.W.T.  over  NBC.  Buy  War  Bonds  today 
for   the   l>etteT   things   of   tomorrotc,   including   an   FM   radio. 


GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


Leodtr  in  radio,  television,  ond  electronic  resenrch 


Every  GeiwrmI  Electric  radio  Is  mn  electronic  instrument 

Radio  is  a  product  of  electronic  research.  The  newest  kind  of  radio 
is  FM  (Frequency  Modulation)  which  brings. you  "Natural  Color"  re- 
ception— with  all  the  overtones  that  you  miss  in  conventional  radio. 
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CHAMPIO 

SPARK  PLU 


go  to  sea  in 


many  ways,  but  in  none  so  loaded  with  dramatic  possibilities  as 
in  the  Sikorsky  Helicopter— powered  by  Warier  engines.  Champion 
equipped. 


Ever  since  the  first  airplane  flight,  the 
helicopter  principle  of  vertical  ascent 
and  descent  and  the  ability  to  hover 
motionless  has  challenged  the  inge- 
nuity of  designers. 

The  Sikorsky  Helicopter  does  all 
these  things  and  more,  suggesting 
countless  uses  in  both  war  and  the 
peace  to  come.  Most  vital  of  its  pos- 
sibilities at  the  moment  is  its  ability 
to  take  off  and  land  on  cargo  ships, 
spot  their  mortal  enemy,  the  sub- 
marine, and  to  direct  fire  from  convoy 
and  escort  ships. 

The  Sikorsky  Helicopter,  now  in  pro- 


duction for  the  Army  Air  Forces,  is 
powered  by  a  Warner  engine 
equipped  with  dependable  Champion 
Spark  Plugs.  Here,  as  on  every  front. 
Champions  are  giving  their  depend- 
able best  for  Victory. 

On  the  home  front,  Champion  Spark 
Plugs  "keep  'em  rolling"  by  gening 
the  last  mile  out  of  every  gallon  of 
gasoline — by  providing  that  efficient 
ignition  which  insures  better  and 
more  dependable  engine  performance 
— upholding  and  adding  to  their 
worldwide  reputation  as  Champions 
both    in    name   and   in   performance. 


FOR    NATIONAL    SECURITY- 
FOR    PERSONAL    SECURITY-BUY    WAR    BONDS 


The  superhot  R.A.F.  Mosquito  is  made  of  wood  and  powered  by  Rolls- 
Royce  engines.    Note  here  how  camouflage  blends  with  the  ground 


At  an  Eighth  Air  Force  Station  Some- 
where in  England.  The  general  and  I 
stood  in  a  Surrey  lane  beneath  the  reality 
of  modern  war — a  flight  of  heavy  bombers 
on  their  way.  We  fell  to  making  contrast 
— this  war's  airmen  with  those  of  the  first 
World  War. 

Some  things  hadn't  changed.  They  had 
the  same  mess-hall  and  hangar  gags.  The 
mother  who,  as  she  kissed  her  air  cadet 
son  goodby,  warned  him  to  "fly  low  and 
slow."  (Of  course,  that's  even  funnier 
with  today's  high-performance  ships; 
whereas  you  really  couldn't  fly  much  of 
any  other  way  with  a  Jenny.)  The  ferry 
pilot  who,  having  learned  to  fly  in  the 
rarefied  air  of  mountainous  fields,  deliv- 
ered a  combat  plane  to  a  sea-level  drome 
with  its  comparatively  dense  air.  He 
made  a  perfect  three-point  landing, 
turned  to  taxi  to  the  hangar — and  found 
he  still  had  fifty  feet  of  altitude. 

Then  only  today  in  the  local  paper  we 
had  seen  the  old  one  about  twin-motors. 
This  time  it  was  told  about  the  ultranew 
and  superhot  Mosquito  of  the  R.A.F. — 
and  on  Geofi^rey  de  Havilland,  famous  test 
pilot  and  son  of  the  De  Havilland  who  is 
one  of  the  great  names  in  early  aviation. 
Geoffrey  was  flying  a  Skeet  through  its 
tricks — cutting  the  grass,  clipping  treetops 
— with  one  engine  dead.  A  taxpayer, 
watching  him,  complained  bitterly:  "Gross 
squandering  of  money  out  of  the  people's 
pockets,  I  call  it!  Putting  two  Rolls-Royce 
engines  on  those  things  when  anybody  can 
see  they  go  fast  enough  with  one!" 

This  war's  flying  Yank  is  briefer  in 
word  and  emotion.  His  jargon  is  full  of 
proof  that  a  word  suffices  him  where  Pop 
needed  a  phrase.  Old  Yanks  described  the 
blessing  of  altitude  as  "money  in  the 
bank."  But  when  you  hear  new  Yanks  use 
the  sole  word  "Angels"  they  are  not  re- 
ferring to  nurses  or  betraying  heavenly 
leanings.  One  Angel  in  the  mathematics 
of  the  Eighth  Air  Force  equals  one  thou- 
sand feet  of  altitude. 

MOST  noticeable  contrast  to  one  who 
has  known  aviation  in  both  World 
Wars  is  the  greater  esteem  in  which  pilots 
are  held  by  other  branches  today.  The 
ground  soldier  has  come  to  love,  pray  for, 
and  sometimes  even  actually  stand  up  in 
his  sht  trench  and  cheer  the  flier  who 
sweeps  in  high  or  low  ahead  of  him.  He 
knows  that  the  air  force  saves  ground 
force  Uves. 

But  along  hundreds  of  miles  of  West- 
ern Front  in  1918,  the  man  in  the  trench 


seldom  saw  his  own  side's  planes,  and 
he  ever  saw  air  fighters  in  person  at  & 
it  was  usually  in  some  leave  area — Pari 
say.  Those  air-war  pioneers  were  incline 
to  be  on  the  swashbuckling  side.  TIm 
wore  boots,  to  the  disgust  of  the  cavalr 
man;  "ice-cream  pants"  to  the  disgust  ( 
the  infantryman.  They  were  somebody  I 
pick  barroom  fights  with. 

The  airmen  had  their  comebacks,  t 
course.  Classic  was  the  squelching  of  a 
infantry  shavetail  who  taunted  a  pile 
that  he  never  saw  him  over  the  froi 
lines.  "Of  course  not,"  said  the  flic 
"How  could  you?  There  are  no  skylighi 
in  your  dugouts,  are  there?" 

In  this  war,  however,  the  pilot  is  ever] 
body's  pal.  This  good  feeling  can  be  di.* 
cemed  in  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Nintj 
U.  S.  Fighter  Command,  which  supportee 
Montgomery's  Eighth  Army,  to  wear  tiii 
shoulder  badge  of  that  famous  army— tb, 
Crusader's  Cross  in  yellow  on  a  whit  J 
shield  against  a  blue  background. 


THERE  are,  of  course,  many  officer  ve  -rert  | 
erans  of  '17  who  came  back  from  civ  ' ;., 
life  to  serve  again  no  less  vahantly,  ; 
less  actively.  The  Eighth  Air  Force  chuck  ,-cci 
les  about  one  of  these  "Retreads,"  a  graj  ^  ;^ 
haired  captain  who  arrived  at  a  static  ,,' 
late  one  night,  dead-beat.  He  flopped  int  J^^' 
bed  and  began  peanut  vending.  A  rai'  Sjfii 
came.  The  first  bomb  was  miles  off,  bii:  i^i^ 
windows  rattled,  and  the  double  doors  o, . 
the  barracks  heaved  and  clanked.  Th  ™' 
veteran  snored  on.  '  tebe 

Soon,  bombs  were  dropping  so  closi  ^\^^ 
that  hot-air  blasts  puffed  through  the  opoF 
windows.    And   the  veteran   snored  oe 
Then  the  grandpa  thumper  fell — so  neaV- " 
that  the  whole  building  fluxed.    Abof>||iii(j 
the  din,  the  barracks  doors  could  be  hear< 
ratthng  viciously.   The  veteran  woke,  sa 
up,  glared  toward  the  doors  and  yelieiiisit, 
indignantly:  "You  blank-blank  fool,  canV  ^p| 
you  see  the  doors  ain't  locked?  Come  in!'    ,. 

So  the  general  and  I  stood  and  remi    '*! 
nisced  and  watched  that  mass  flight  o  "fi 
bombers  pass  from  the  waning  day.  Thcstfciji 
were  not  this  general's  boys,  in  particnl, 
lar.    But  you  could  see  from  the  comi"' 
passion   that  shared  equal  place  in  hiP^' 
countenance  with  stern  professional  ap 
praisal  of  the  formation  that,  in  a  verj^^' 
special  way,  they  were  his  boys,  too. 

"Good  luck!"  he  said  and  turned  intciliip 
the  house  to  wait  near  the  telephone  ^c 
leaving  them  to  the  destiny  of  the  ni^l 
skies  and  the  gods  of  young  and  valian 
wings.  W.  B.  CoiW-TNEY 
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When  life  hangs  on  millionths  of  an  inch 


IS  INCroENT  HAPPENED  WHEN  the  Allies 
were  pounding  Rommel's  divisions  back  into 
!oflBn  Corner". . . 

he  engine  of  a  Warhawk  fighter  plane,  flown 
an  American  pilot,  was  ripped  by  20  mm. 

jell  fire.  Half-blind  from  leaking  oil,  the  pilot 
sed  to  bail  out.   He  streaked  for  home — 

d  made  it. 

[Later,  he  was  reported*  to  have  remarked, 
*ve  been  thinking  about  writing  to  the  Packard 

iple  about  the  way  their  engine  brought  me 
er  a  mountain  and  kept  me  up  for  45  minutes 
thout  any  oil  in  it.  But  I  probably  won't  get 

lund  to  it." 

It's  not  necessary  for  you  to  thank  us,  Lieu- 
nt.  A  lot  of  the  men  and  women  at  Packard 
ID  helped  build  that  Rolls-Royce  engine  saw 
e  dispatch.  And  many  of  them  felt  that  they 
id  special  reasons  for  being  both  proud  and 
lankf ul  that  you  came  back  safely  . . . 

Sue  Bramble,  pictured  at  the  right,  for  ex- 
aple. 

It's  her  job  to  check  surface  finishes.  She  is 
le  of  many  inspectors  who  made  sure  that 
ital  parts  of  that  precision  engine  you  flew 
ere  finished  down  to  millionths  of  an  inch  .  .  . 


parts  "jeweled"  and  polished  so  finely  that 
they  brought  you  home  even  with  the  precious 
lubricant  leaking  away. 


Building  engines  like  this  has  meant  working 
to  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  was  undreamed  of 
by  any  automobile  manufacturer  in  peacetime. 
Yet  Packard  craftsmen  are  turning  out  these 
superb  Rolls-Royce  engines  in  mass-production 
quantities,  by  modem  mass-production  methods. 

Today,  Packard -built  Rolls-Royce  engines 


*  From  a  dispatch  by  Kenneth  Crawford  in  the  newspaper  'TM",  April  23rd  issue 


are  going  into  twin-engine  deHavilland  Mosquito 
bombers,  4-motor  Lancaster  bombers,  and  Hur- 
ricane and  Warhawk  fighters  —  delivering  the 
kind  of  performance  that  fighter  pilots  and 
bomber  crews  know  they  can  depend  on. 

And  in  the  Navy's  famed  PT  boats,  Packard 
super-marine  engines  are  more  than  living  up 
to  the  exacting  and  time-honored  traditions  of 
Packard  craftsmanship. 

Tomorrow,  Packard's  wartime  lessons  in  pre- 
cision manufacturing  will  bear  fruit  in  immeasur- 
ably finer  peacetime  Packard  cars. 

Ask   The  Man  Who  Owns  One 
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YES!    A   NEW   TIRE    IS    BORN 


No  wonder  they're  thrilled!  Because 
it's  built  with  American-Made  rubber 

. . .  bears  the  name  GENERAL . . .  and 
is  the  tire  everyone  knew  American 
engineering  ingenuity  would  produce. 

la  this  new  General  Tire  .  .  .  from 
American-Made  rubber  .  .  .  you  see 
the  result  of  the  relentless  effort 
by  General's  corps  of  research  en- 
gineers to  help  solve  America's 
rubber  problem. 

All  the  knowledge  gained  by 
General's  production  specialists  in 
25  years  of  building  quality  tires 
...  all  their  methods  for  getting  the 


most  out  of  rubber  .  .  .  have  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  this 
new-day  General. 

It  has  General's  famous  Silent-Grip 
tread  design.  It  has  General's  same 
extra  strong  cord  body,  as  always. 
And,  it  has  American-Made  rubber 
processed  by  the  same  craftsmen 
who  gave  you  General's  quality 
in  the  past. 

You  are  invited  by  your  local 
General  Tire  dealer  now  to  see  this 
new  General  that  someday,  when 
the  rubber  crisis  is  over,  will  be 
available  to  all  without  restriction. 


GENERAL 
TIRE 


THE  GENERAL  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY    •   AKRON,  OHIO 
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UNITE 
FOR  PEACE 

NOW! 


itBY  CARL  A.  HATCH 


» 


S.    SENATOR    FROM     NEW    MEXICO 


iVith  traditional  senatorial  reluc- 
ance  to  put  the  finger  on  any  fel- 
ow  club  member,  Senator  Hatch 
;ives  you  an  idea  of  what  is  going 
0  happen  to  America's  war  aims 
ind  ideals  unless  his  co-workers 
;an  get  together  on  a  foreign  pol- 
cy  that  everyone,  including  the 
oiks  back  home,  can  understand 


H  V  JINETY-FIVE  men  and  one 
O  1^0  woman  hold  the  fate  of  the  world 
3  'L  ^  in  their  hands!  I  say  this  flatly 
■  nd  with  perhaps  less  than  proper  mod- 
J  sty,  because  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
len.  But  it  is  true.  The  hundreds  of  mil- 
ions  of  people  and  the  vast  power  of 
/ealth  they  possess  will  be  vitally  affected 
ly  the  action  of  ninety-six  senators  of  the 
Jnited  States  in  the  months  to  come. 

But  even  that  is  not  half  the  story.  Not 
linety-six  men  but  a  small  proportion  of 
bat  number  will  definitely  and  perhaps 
■revocably  influence  the  future  of  every 
ountry  on  earth.  Our  Constitution  re- 
[uires  that  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
lenate  ratify  all  treaties  formulated  by  the 
resident.  One  third  of  ninety-six  men  is, 
pi  course,  thirty-two;  adding  one  more 
akes  thirty-three. 

Thus,  the  fate  of  this  country  and  per- 
aps  of  all  countries  may  well  rest  on  the 
telligence,  wisdom  and  patriotism  of 
[hirty-three  senators.  If  they  refuse  to 
ncur  and  agree  with  the  treaty  presented 
y  the  President,  that  treaty  cannot  be- 
ome  effective. 
But  I  go  even  further.  I  am  going  to 
educe  the  number  again  and  say  that  in 
11  probability  the  fate  of  any  treaty  will 
est  within  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
ign  Relations.  That  committee  consists 
f  twenty-three  members — fifteen  Demo- 
rats,  seven  Republicans  and  one  Pro- 
p-essive.  I  repeat,  upon  the  shoulders  of 
hose  twenty-three  men  our  nation's  pol- 
cy  may  rest.  For,  to  obtain  anything  like 
he  necessary  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
Senate,  the  proposal  must  have  the  strong 
upport  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
>n  Foreign  Relations.  A  bare  majority 
vill  not  suffice. 

The  thoughts,  beliefs  and  opinions  of 
hose  twenty-three  men  are  of  the  deepest 
merest  to  every  American  citizen.  Natu- 
ally,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate,  I  shall 
lot  discuss  individual  traits  and  character- 


'We  are  sick  of  a  world  that 
permits  fighting  and  dying,  and 
we  want  no  more  of  it,"  says 
Senator  Hatch  in  his  plea  for 
Senate   unity   on   foreign   policy 


istics  of  any  senator.   But  I  can  say  this: 

There  exists  grave  danger  to  any  postwar 
program  as  conditions  are  in  the  United 
States  Senate  today. 

This  was  proved  by  the  votes  on  various 
amendments  to  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  which  were  argued  and  de- 
bated at  length  in  the  Senate  this  spring. 
This  was  a  trade  program,  the  mildest 
form  of  international  agreement  and  one 
which  committed  us  to  no  vital  change  in 
our  foreign  policy,  and  yet  the  fight  over 
the  amendments  was  tense  and  bitter. 
Every  amendment  offered  was  rejected,  it 
is  true,  but  each  was  rejected  by  less  than 
two-thirds  majority.  If  there  exists  that 
much  difference  about  a  trade  treaty, 
what  would  happen  if  a  major  treaty  in- 
volving a  long-term  policy  of  collabora- 
tion with  foreign  nations  should  come 
before  the  Senate? 


What  can  the  nations  of  the  world  ex- 
pect and  what  can  our  own  people  expect 
if  disunity  and  lack  of  co-operation  exist 
within  our  own  treaty-ratifying  body? 
Can  we  ever  collaborate  or  co-operate 
with  other  nations  if  we  cannot  first  col- 
laborate and  co-operate  with  ourselves? 

Disunity  in  the  Senate 

This  danger — and  I  consider  it  a  real 
danger — is  illustrated  by  a  recent  poll  of 
the  Senate  on  the  issue  of  an  international 
police  force.  Of  the  senators  polled, 
twenty-four  voted  "Yes,"  thirty-two  an- 
swered "No,"  and  forty  did  not  vote.  The 
same  poll  was  taken  by  Doctor  Gallup 
among  the  public,  and  on  that  question 
the  people  voted  as  follows:  "Yes" — 74 
per  cent;  "No" — 14  per  cent;  no  opinion 
— 12  per  cent. 


""Al. 


From  my  own  contacts  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  I  am  utterly  convinced 
that  the  people  of  America  have  firmly 
determined  that  there  shall  be  some  form 
of  international  collaboration  which  will 
provide  a  means  of  settling  disputes  with- 
out recourse  to  force  and  arms.  We  are 
fighting  and  dying  in  this  war  and  we  are 
sick  to  death  of  a  world  that  permits  it. 
We  want  no  more  of  it  after  t!iis  is  over. 

Not  only  are  there  isolationists  and 
internationalists  in  our  Senate,  but  it  is 
almost  literally  true  that  there  are  ninety- 
six  individual  views  on  our  foreign  policy. 
In  a  recent  book,  Walter  Lippmann  clearly 
proves  that  our  country  has  had  no  set- 
tled foreign  policy  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

In  1918,  when  Senator  Beveridge  urged 
Will  Hays.  Republican  National  Chair- 
man, to  get  a  united  policy  in  the  party 
(CuiUinued  on  piii;c  41) 
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Her  face  had  something  in  it 
that  the  doctor  wanted  to  get 
into  words.  "Life's  quite  a 
thing,  isnt  it?"  he  said.  "Yep," 
said  Mrs.  MacKeiizie,  bending 
over  the  httle  baby  in  her  arms 
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IT  ISN^T  JUST  US 

BY  VICTORIA  LINCOLN 

ILLUSTRATED       BY       HARRY       BECKHOFF 


When  a  woman  can  only  take 
care  of  children  and  do  cook- 
ing and  washing,  how  can  she 
back  up  her  man  at  the  front? 


A  LWAYS  before  this  morning,  Mrs. 

AA  MacKenzie  woke  smiling  to  a 
.X  \.  sense  of  her  blessings.  She  would 
begin  to  stir  before  dawn,  turning  from 
side  to  side,  lazily,  in  the  double  bed 
where  she  now  lay  alone.  Then  her  sleepy 
sea-green  eyes  would  open  on  the  smooth 
pillow  where  Mack"s  head  used  to  he,  and 
her  small,  work-hardened  hand  would 
stroke  it  a  little.  She  missed  him,  but 
proudly.  And  she  had  never  learned  to 
worry.  She  always  thought  of  herself  as  a 
very  lucky  person. 

When  it  gets  hot  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley,  it  gets  very  hot.  Mrs.  MacKenzie 
would  lie,  stretching  her  full  five  feet  and 
ninety-eight  pounds  of  well-being,  run- 
ning her  fingers  through  her  mop  of  short 
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red  curls,  and  smiling  with  pleasure  to 
smell  yesterday's  sun  still  oozing  from 
the  earth  all  around  her  little  four-room 
bungalow.  Mrs.  MacKenzie  liked  hot 
weather. 

The  bungalow  stood  in  a  row  of  similar 
ready-built  structures. 

There  weren't  any  trees  in  sight.  The 
eye  traveled  uninterrupted  across  sun- 
browned  fields,  across  green,  irrigated 
fields,  to  the  distant  mountains.  But  Mrs. 
MacKenzie  woke  in  a  luxury  of  green  and 
trembling  shade.  They  had  been  the  first 
settlers  in  Paradise  Homes,  she  and  Mr. 
MacKenzie,  and  the  first  thing  he  had 
done  was  to  plant  a  bougainvillea.  It 
grew  all  over  the  east  windows,  now,  set- 
ting off  the  MacKenzie  home  from  the 
others  in  point  of  desirability,  and  giving 
the  MacKenzie  family  a  social  cachet. 

'"Now  Mrs.  MacKenzie,  she  could  tell 
you  everything  you  want  to  know,"  one 
of  the  shier  residents  would  say  to  a  stran- 
ger. "She's  the  lady  lives  in  the  place  with 
the  lovely  big  bougainvillea." 

And  it  was  so,  without  smugness,  but 


with  a  comfortable  sense  of  her  own  dig- 
nity and  position,  that  Mrs.  MacKenzie 
thought  of  herself.  Lying  abed,  rumpling 
her  short  red  curls,  she  looked  absurdly 
childish  for  a  woman  of  thirty-two.  But 
risen  to  her  feet,  she  took  upon  herself  an 
authority,  an  assumption  of  responsibility 
— a  sort  of  noblesse  oblige,  really,  inher- 
ent upon  her  position  as  first  settler  and 
lady  with  the  big  bougainvillea. 

Yet  in  a  settlement  that  would  have  been 
very  quick  to  resent  putting  on  airs,  no 
one  ever  suggested  that  Mrs.  MacKenzie 
was  bossy  or  stuck  up.  People  liked  her. 
and  this  was  because  her  friendliness  was 
as  genuine  as  her  dignity  and  her  happi- 
ness was  greater  than  both.  She  had  a 
deep,  permeating  sense  of  her  own  per- 
sistent good  luck. 

Her  luck  covered  all  kinds  of  things — 
her  health,  her  husband's  love,  her  won- 
derful kids,  the  bougainvillea.  It  extended 
to  games  of  chance;  once  she  had  won  a 
turkey  in  a  lottery:  and  two  summers  ago. 
before  Mack  enlisted,  they  had  gone  all 
the  way  down  to  Venice,  to  show  the  kids 


the  ocean,  and  she  had  won  a  whole  se| 
handsome  dishes  at  miniature  bowling.! 

"Honest."  she  would  say,  "I'm  so  lu-] 
it  would  scare  me  if  I  had  any  sense. 

This  was  the  first  morning  in  mil 
years  that  Mrs.  MacKenzie  had  not  wi 
ened  smiling.  Today  she  woke  in  hon| 
in  panic  emptiness. 

The  War  Department .  .  .  your  hush 
Sgt.  Angus  MacKenzie  .  .  .  missing  in 
tion. 

Yes.  it  was  true,  the  telegram  had  cor| 
She  had  taken  it  from  the  boy  and, 
it  through,  standing  there  at  the  front"! 
in  the  dark.  Missing.  Not  dead,  Mai 
not  dead.  Missing.  Hurt  perhaps,  lostl 
the  jungle,  maybe  a  prisoner.  Oh.  bl 
Mack.  Mack,  not  dead.  They  didn't  s| 
he  was  dead. 

Mrs.  MacKenzie  lay  in  her  bed,  riji 
and  still.  She  did  not  mak":  a  sound,  si 
did  not  let  a  tear  fall,  for  little  Lana  sScI 
in  the  crib  at  her  feet,  and  Deanna  miji 
wake  up  and  walk  in  any  minute,  or  Clail 
or  Marlene.  There  was  no  need  for  t| 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


e^re  Winning 
be  Cancer  War 


Dr.  R.  R.  Spencer,  Chief,  National 
fencer  Institute,  and  J.  D.  Ratcliff 

I  i 

Do  or  R.  R.  Spencer  is  a  veteran  of  one  of  medicine's  most  heroic  fights 
_)}  fight  against  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  in  Montana's  Bitter- 
'n(  Valley.  Six  medical  research  men  lost  their  lives  before  Spencer 
n  his  colleagues  found  a  successful  vaccine  for  this  disease.  Doctor 
'tpxer  has  recently  succeeded  Doctor  Carl  Voegtlin  as  head  of  the 
<«ccl's  outstanding   cancer  laboratory,    the   National   Cancer  Institute 


Ire's  an  answer  to  cancer. 

erican  researchers  believe 

are  close  to  finding  it 


CURE  for  cancer  would  be  the 
greatest  medical  news  in  all  his- 
tory.   What  are  the  chances  of 

;   the   battle   against   this   master 


■you  had  asked  a  research  man  that 
lution  five  years  ago,  he  would  have 
^e^  pessimistic.   Not  today.   One  leader 
a  e  field  states,  "Given  time  and  money, 
in  scientific    problem    can    be    solved. 
\i,'"  he  adds,  "cancer  is  no  exception." 
link,  for  a  moment,  of  the  stake  in- 
id.  Each  year  cancer  kills  more  than 
1,000  people  throughout  the  world. 
e  time  of  Pearl  Harbor,  cancer  was 
ig  more  American  lives  every  twenty- 
months  than  bullets  had  taken  in  all 
ars  in  U.  S.  history! 
ncer  is  chiefly  a  disease  of  the  aged, 
it  kills  more  children  than  infantile 
lysis.  Every  three  and  a  half  minutes, 
and  night,  it  ticks  off  a  life  in  the 
Jed  States — 158,000  lives  a  year. 

or   a   great  many   years,   certain   re- 
lech  men  sought  an  easy  solution  to  this 
lis  slaughter.    When  they  failed,  they 
-icd   to    the    undramatic    business    of 
I  ding   a   solid    foundation   under   the 
olem.  They  feel  that  once  this  founda- 
is  complete,  a  solution  to  the  stag- 
ing riddle  will  be  within  reach, 
here  is  no  better  place  to  get  an  esti- 
T  e  of  where  we  stand  than  at  the  Na- 
al    Cancer    Institute.     This     unique 
I  itution  is  tax-supported,  a  division  in 
..  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
eral  Security  Agency.  Its  laboratories, 
ethesda,  Maryland,  have  launched  a 
It  ambitious,  well-co-ordinated  attack 
le  cancer  problem.  No  other  govern- 
it  in  the  world  has  a  comparable  or- 
ization — a     single     great     laboratory 
oted  to  the  solution  of  a  single  disease 
blem.   And  no  private  laboratory  has 
jurces  for  a  similar  all-out  attack. 
^  cancer  is  simply  a  mass  of  cells  gone 
d — anarchist  cells.    Other  body  cells 
low  orderly,  controlled  patterns  of  be- 
or.     But  cancer   cells    grow    wildly, 
Bzily,  following  no  pattern.   They  grow 
"''.    SI  they  choke  some  vital  organ — heart, 
™'i^    Ig,  liver.  Or  they  grow  through  the  wall 
a  major  blood  vessel  and  cause  hemor- 
ige,   or   against   the   spinal   cord   and 
ise  paralysis.    Death  is  their  final  vic- 

y. 

Cancer   cells   are,   in   a   sense,  freaks. 
some  instances  they  are  architecturally 
d  functionally  different  from  the  nor- 
"^  ™   il  cells  from  which  they  arose,  and  they 
tain  their  differences  indefinitely.   A 
use's  spontaneous  tumor  can  be  trans- 
ted  to  a  second  mouse,  and  to  a  third. 
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a  fourth  and  a  fifth.  This  can  be  carried 
on  for  years  on  end,  but  the  cells  maintain 
a  constant  identity.  They  are  daughters 
of  the  cells  that  grew  in  the  original 
mouse's  body;  and  not  a  part  of  the  host 
they  happen  to  be  growing  in  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

Why  do  these  cells  go  wild?  Here  we 
are  at  the  threshold  of  the  great  mystery 
— a  problem  wrapped  up  in  the  very  fun- 
damentals of  life  and  growth.  Most  re- 
searchers in  the  field  will  accept  one 
generalization.  In  one  way  or  another, 
cancer  traces  to  irritation.  The  word  "ir- 
ritation," however,  must  be  used  in  its 
broadest  sense,  because  in  experimentally 
induced  cancer,  although  the  process  is 
always  slow,  there  is  sometimes  no  visible 
evidence  of  irritation  or  inflammation. 

The  hot,  short  stem  of  a  clay  pipe  may 
irritate  the  lip  over  a  period  of  many 
years  and  cause  its  smoker  a  cancer.  For 
years,  medical  men  have  known  that  soot 
caused  cancer  of  the  skin  of  the  scrotum 
in  a  chimney  sweep. 

A  Dangerous  Heating  Device 

Shepherds  in  northern  India  carry  a 
small  charcoal,  brazier  pressed  against 
their  stomachs — to  keep  warm  in  the  bit- 
ter climate.  Among  them,  cancer  of  the 
skin  is  a  common  occurrence.  Certain 
dye  workers  have  cancer  of  the  bladder — 
caused  by  taking  in  small  amounts  of  ir- 
ritating coal-tar  products.  Skin  cancers 
are  five  times  as  prevalent  in  the  south- 
western United  States  as  they  are  in  New 
England.  This  almost  surely  traces  to 
long  and  repeated  exposure  to  the  burn- 
ing rays  of  the  sun. 

One  of  the  milestones  of  cancer  re- 
search came  in  1915  when  two  Japanese 
workers  —  Yamagiwa  and  Ichikawa  — 
learned  how  to  produce  cancer  at  will  in 
the  laboratory.  They  repeatedly  painted 
tar  on  the  ear  of  a  rabbit,  and  in  time  a 
tumor  developed.  British  research  men 
picked  up  at  this  point  and  went  on  to  find 
chemical  agents  which  would  do  the  job 
more  swiftly  and  more  surely.  Today 
there  are  over  200  of  these  carcinogenic 
agents.  Some  of  them  are  almost  terri- 
fyingly  potent — as  little  as  one  twenty- 
five  millionth  of  an  ounce  will  produce 
cancers  with  almost  100  per  cent  regu- 
larity in  mice.  Rats,  as  a  rule,  are  slightly 
more  resistant  to  these  chemicals.  Guinea 
pigs  are  still  more  resistant. 

Some  of  these  agents  have  a  specific 
eflfect  on  the  liver,  bladder  and  other  or- 
gans. There  are  other  irritants  as  well. 
Overlong  exposure  to  ultraviolet  lamps 
will  cause  skin  cancers  in  mice — usually 
on  such  hairless  areas  as  nose,  ears,  tail. 
About  five  months  is  required  for  tumor 
production. 

Is  cancer  inherited?  Almost  without 
exception,  cancer  researchers  will  say  no. 
(Continued  on  page  44j 
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The  research  man  has  two  types  of  cancer  for  study.    One  is  inherited,  the  othe 
is   produced   artificially.    In  the   picture   above,   the   mouse   is   being    shot   with 
cancer-producing  chemical.    Swelling  starts  in  a  few  days;   death  follows   closely 
The  picture  below  shows  an  experimental  mouse  with  an  inherited  breast  tumo 


This  is  another  type  cancer  produced  experimentally  in  the  laboratory.    Such  can 
cers   give   research   men   an  opportunity   to   study   this   great   man-killing    discas 


he  Americas— Partners 
in  Enterprise 


BY  ERIC  A.  JOHNSTON 

FrtESIDENT,  UNITED  STATES  CHXMBKR  Of  COMMERCE 


There's  a  great  day  coming  maiiana  for  U.P 
businessmen  who  want  to  go  to  South  Ameriki 
pick  a  native  partner  and  watch  the  pesos  coil 
in.  As  soon  as  the  war  is  over,  our  good  noij  1 
bors  are  ready,  industrially,  to  roll  along  with 
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'E  ARE  delighted  to  have  you  here.  Mr.  Johnsio| 
said    Brazil's    Foreign    Minister    Oswaldo    Arai 
"Dm — one  more  'Good  Will'  mission  to  Brazil, 
Brazil  will  declare  war  on  the  United  States!" 

The  remark  was  received  as  it  was  intended — as  a 
Nevertheless,   I   hastened  to  emphasize   the   purpose  of 
visit.   I  hadn't  flown  down  on  a  lecture  tour  or  a  handshak 
expedition,  but  as  a  businessman  keenly  interested  in  So{ 
American  industrial  development  and  postwar  opport 
for  U.  S.  businessmen. 

And  on  the  Pan  American  planes  which  sped  me  over 
vast,  warm  greenness  that  is  Brazil,  the  fertile  plains  of  ArL 
tina.  the  mineral-laden  Andes  of  Chile  and  Peru,  and  the 
wells  of  Colombia,  1  saw  boundless  possibilities  for  An* 
can  participation  with  our  neighbor  nations  in  their  ind 
trial  development. 

A  wealth  of  natural  resources — iron  ore,  rubber,  fori 
petroleum,  many  minerals — await  the  magic  touch  of  mi 
ern  technology.  Opportunities  abound  for  U.  S.  business 
After  the  war,  the  other  American  republics  will  be  ready 
start  of  expand  the  production  of  textiles,  shoes,  paper, 
ment,  automobile  tires,  glass,  insecticides,  building  materi; 
and  scores  of  other  products  and  minerals. 

On  my  entire  20,000-mile  tour,  I  did  not  find  a  single  d 
cleaning  plant  that  we  in  the  United  States  would  call  rui 
ern.  Perhaps  an  up-to-date  dry-cleaning  plant  does  open 
in  South  America,  but  it  eluded  me.  Yet  the  accommi 
tions  of  most  of  the  hotels  where  I  stayed  compare  with 
finest  in  the  United  States. 

The  average  South  American  businessman  admires  O' 
"know-how"  as  businessmen.   President  Lopez  of  Coloml 
told  me:  "The  best  businessman  in  the  world  is  the  Yanki 
The  enterprise  approved  by  the  Yankee  businessman  is  tl 
enterprise  in  which  I  like  to  invest  my  money." 

Although  they  admire  our  industrial  efficiency  and  man 
gerial  talent,  do  the  businessmen  of  South  America  real 
trust  us?  Well,  it's  a  case  of  seeing  is  believing. 

From  Caesar  to  Hitler,  it  has  been  almost  axiomatic  th 
when  the  people  of  one  nation  have  fared  forth  to  othi 
lands,  they  have  usually  been  bent  on  exploitation  or  coi 
quest.  The  Good  Neighbor  policy  of  the  United  States  h; 
served  to  promote  friendship  and  erase  suspicions  among  tf 
American  republics,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  the  creatio 
of  friendships  among  individuals  of  the  hemisphere.  It 
our  duty  to  translate  the  Good  Neighbor  policy  from  goven 
ment  generalities  into  specific  personal  relations. 

Co-operation  a  Requisite 


South  Americans  understandably  do  not  want  to  be  a 
eluded  from  participation  in  enterprises  established  by  Unite 
States  businessmen  within  their  countries. 

Officially,  I  traveled  to  South  America  as  chairman 
the  United  States  Commission  of  Inter-American  Develoi 
ment,  and  conferred  with   similar  commissions  in   the 
countries  visited. 

The  chairman  of  the  Brazilian  Commission  said,  "Br; 
needs  the  collaboration  of  both  the  capital  and  the  technij 
cal  skill  of  American  business,  especially  the  latter.    But 
Brazilians  insist  that  American  industries  come  to  stay  per' 
manently  in  Brazil  and  help  our  Brazilian  industries  in  thi 
logical  development." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  human  ethics.  South  Amei 
cans  are  entitled  to  have  the  opportunity  of  participation 
the  ownership  and  management  of  companies  set  up  in  thi 
countries  by  U.  S.  business  and  industrial  concerns.   The; 
are  entitled  to  share  in  the  profits  of  those  companies,  aad||(| 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  will  bear  their  commeO' 
surate  share  of  the  loss  if  any. 

In  our  own  self-interest,  it  is  certainly  wise  to  encourage' 
the  participation  of  South  Americans  in  U.  S.  businesses 
located  in  their  countries.  The  knowledge  they  have  of  their 
own  people  and  laws  could  spell  the  difi'erence  between  the 
success  and  failure  of  an  enterprise.  ; 

In  former  years  it  was  difficult  for  the  average  South 
American  businessman  to  participate  with  us  in  joint  ven- 
tures. He  lacked  the  capital,  the  experience  and  often  the 
opportunity.  Now  the  businessman  of  our  neighbor  na- 
tions is  acquiring  both  capital  and  (Continued  on  page  68J 


Collaboration  in  action:  American  machinery  in  a  power 
house  located  at  Chuquicamata,  Chile,  provides  the  neceS' 
sary  power  to  mine  the  copper  for  American  war  industries 
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BLASTING  A  ROAD  TO  ROME 


BY  FRANK  GERVASI 

RADIOED        FROM        CAIRO 


generals  in  Sicily  have 
iged   their  minds   about 
/  being  the  "soft  under- 
fly  of  the  Axis."  They  now 
lieve  that  ffitler  will  con- 
every  inch  of  Italian  soil 
every  man  and  every 
ice  he  can  muster.    The 
[lerals  knew  he  was  getting 
l.perate  when  Axis  pilots 
Kan  to  machine-gim  para- 
liting  Allied  plane  crews, 
[llier's  correspondent  tells 
here  what  he  saw  on  a 
ibing  mission  over  Sicily 


1  HAD  waited  three  years,  seven  months 
land  ten  days  for  this  day,  this  hour, 
'  this  moment.  I  was  disappointed  when 

general  said  I  couldn't  go.  It  wasn't 
ti  fault.  At  the  last  moment  the  Medi- 
li  anean  Air  Command  had  changed  our 
Oective.  Heavy  bombers  of  our  Ninth 
/  Force  were  assigned  targets  on  Crete. 

didn't  want  to  go  to  Crete.  I  wanted 
tigo  to  Sicily,  or  the  Italian  mainland.  I 
«3ted  to  go  to  Rome  with  500  mighty 
binbers  to  show  bug-eyed  Benito  that 
E  enhower  could  spare  that  many  just  to 


immobolize  a  railroad  junction  and  a  steel 
plant.  I  wanted  to  ride  wings  of  vengeance 
over  the  land  of  my  fathers,  and  of  the 
fathers  of  some  4,000,000  other  Americans 
of  Italian  origin.  I  wanted  to  fly  over  and 
drop  bombs  on  Sicily  where  Garibaldi 
had  lighted  freedom's  torch,  where  Maz- 
zini  and  Lacaita  and  Salvemini  and  Sturzo 
had  tried  to  uphold  it,  and  where  an  ego- 
maniac named  Benito  Mussolini  had 
smothered  it. 

This  was  my  fight,  too — ^my  own  per- 
sonal fight — and  I  wanted  to  share  the 
dangers  and  possibly  the  tasks  of  men 
who  were  fighting  it  for  me.  But  the  gen- 
eral said  I  couldn't  go. 

"Tomorrow,"  he  said,  "you'll  go.  That's 
when  it  will  really  begin,  anyway.  To- 
night vertical  envelopment  begins."  He 
meant  that  tonight  the  first  wave  of  para- 
troopers would  be  dropped  over  the 
island. 

This  was  the  night  of  July  9th.  The 
next  day,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  «iorning, 
it  happened.  We  hit  Sicily  with  planes 
and  ships  and  men  and  guns,  counted  in 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  The  of- 
fensive that  had  taken  nearly  six  months 
to  prepare  was  catapulted  across  tb^  Medi- 
terranean from  the  North  ■African  coast. 

The  general  kept  his  word.  I  Was  awak- 
ened at  dawn  in  my  tent  somewhere  deep 
in  the  Libyan  Desert  where,  amid  the 
bomb-wracked  shambles  of  what  was 
once  an.  important  part  of  the  Fascist 


empire,  our  Bomber  Command  was  lo- 
cated. I  splashed  my  face  with  water 
chilled  by  the  night  wind  of  the  desert. 
The  morning  air  was  sweet,  filtered  by 
groves  of  lemon,  orange  and  olive  that 
ItaUan  peasants  had  planted  there.  Water 
and  wind  revived  me. 

The  young  major  who  rode  in  the  jeep 
with  me  to  mess  said,  without  turning  his 
head,  "I  wonder  if  Hitler  knows  what's 
going  to  hit  him  this  morning."  And 
there  was  a  grim  look  on  the  young  ma- 
jor's dry  Ups. 

There  it  was  again.  I  had  heard  it  so 
often  before.  Hitler  was  the  enemy.  I 
knew  it  was  useless,  but  I  tried  to  explain 
that  Mussolini  was  an  enemy,  too.  I  tried 
to  tell  him  that  it  all  began  in  Rome  with 
the  Blackshirt  march — Europe's  first  re- 
volt against  democracy.  I  tried  to  make 
the  young  major  understand  that  Hitler,  a 
copyist,  merely  took  Fascism  and  elevated 
it  to  a  new  frightfulness  which  he  called 
Naziism. 

For  all  this,  I  got  from  the  young  major 
an  uncomprehending  smile  and,  "But 
Eyeties  are  nice  people." 

We  ate  double  helpings  of  fried  eggs 
and  bacon,  and  gulped  several  cups  of  hot 
coffee.  Breakfast  would  have  to  last  for 
many  hours. 

In  the  briefing  room  (it  was  filled  with 
the  young,  eager  American  faces  of  men 
seated  on  low,  square  metal  stools),  I  met 
a  young  man  with  an  old  face,  veteran  of 


twenty-seven  missions  over  enemy  targets. 
He  was  to  be  my  pilot.  He  was  First 
Lieutenant  John  J.  Dore,  Jr.,  from  Gar- 
den City,  Long  Island.  We  were  friends 
at  once.  He  knew  this  was  no  correspond- 
ent bent  on  riding  a  bomber  for  the  thrill, 
or  to  be  able  to  say  he'd  "fought  the  war." 
Dore  had  been  told  I  had  nearly  forty 
combat  hours  to  my  credit.  I  liked  him. 
He  is  a  Yale  man.  Hereafter  I  will  not 
listen  to  any  slurs  on  Yale  men. 

Jack  introduced  me  to  the  rest  of  the 
crew.  They,  too,  had  old  faces  on  young 
bodies.  The  copilot  was  Major  Delbert 
Hahn,  a  Milwaukee  boy.  He  was  subbing 
for  Lieutenant  Bill  Buchanan  (a  Phila- 
delphian  who,  like  myself,  had  gone  to 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania),  and  I 
was  sorry  Buchanan  wasn't  coming  along 
to  fill  in  the  tedious  hours  with  talk  about 
old  "Corny"  Weygandt  and  Professor 
Singer  and  the  vagaries  of  Penn  football. 

The  navigator  was  Lieutenant  Worth- 
ington  A.  Franks  of  Galveston,  Texas. 
A  Boston  Irishman  named  Joseph  Fin- 
neran  was  our  bombardier,  and  a  boy 
from  Lewiston,  Utah,  Technical  Sergeant 
A.  Lower,  was  our  radio  operator.  Ser- 
geant Frank  Norris  of  Celeste,  Texas,  was 
engineer,  and  Sergeants  Stanley  Packer 
of  Spokane,  Washington,  and  Wesley  L. 
Jones  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  were  gunners. 
Jonesy  was  in  the  tail. 

Dore  had  had  lots  of  trouble  with  Jones 
(Continued  on  page  66j 
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PHOTOGRAPH    BY    JOSEPH    OCARING 


Lt.  Col.  James  G.  Hall  (right)  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  checks  in  after  a  photo  reconnaissance  flight  over  Axis-held 
terrain.   Executive  Officer  James  Wright  of  East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  popped  questions  before  the  props  stopped 
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OUR 

AERIAL 

SPIES 

By 

Captain  Arthur  Gon 

Eighth  U.  S.  Air  Fox^ 

BADIOBO      FROM      ENQIAI 


Focus  Cats  fight  without 
They  sit  30,000  feet  over 
burg,    taking    pictures    of 
damage.    But    when    the 
come,  they  execute  that  old  i 
maneuver — "getting  the  hell  | 
of  here  quick!"  Unsung  here 
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•    V 


Somewhere  in  England.  Is  the  Tirpitzj 
ting  ready  to  come  oNit  and  fight? 
our  Fortresses  really  wreck  the 
rine  yards  at  Vegesack?   Is  that 
flaged  factory  area  in  Bremen  suflSi 
repaired  to  justify  another  pasting? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions 
daily  in  preparing  the  hammer  strok( 
the  great  prelude  to  invasion.  On  the 
swers  depend  literally  the  lives  of  tb 
sands  of  men.   And  the  war  planners 
getting  the  answers.   They  get  them  fiji 
a  handful  of  youngsters  who  so  far  bo 
remained  practically  anonymous — the 
lots  whose  specialty  is  photo  reconn 
sance. 

They    are    the    only    war    pilots 
whom  it  is  both  a  duty  and  an  honor 
run  away  from  the  enemy.   Theirs  is 
loneliest,  most  exacting  and  possibly  . 
most  dangerous  aerial  job  in  the  war.   i*  W 
a  combination   of   high  adventure,  cit 
scientific   precision   and  magnificent  !■• 
pudence. 

They  fire  no  guns  as  they  race  acrij 
Germany;  they  have  no  guns  to  fire.  Tl  •\ 
drop  no  bombs  but  their  missions  an  j 
deadly  menace  to  the  enemy.  j 

A  Special  Croup  of  Fliers 

Stand  on  an  Eighth  Air  Force  airdroi « 
Somewhere  in  Britain  and  watch  one  i 
these  missions  begin.  There's  not  much  i 
it.  A  jeep  comes  along  and  a  kid  cliin  i 
out.  He's  twenty  or  twenty-one — no  mo;  i 
He  is  a  "Focus  Cat,"  one  of  a  spec; ' 
group  of  fliers  who  are  rapidly  becomi 
famous  in  the  ETO — European  Theater  j 
Operations.  The  gold  bar  of  a  second  liepry 
tenant  is  on  the  collar  of  his  OD  shirt  I 
pulls  on  a  few  flying  togs — not  so  many 
you'd  think.  As  he  climbs  into  the  cockp 
his  Mae  West  is  a  livid  yellow  against  tl 
blue  of  the  sky. 

The  commanding  officer  swings  hiniM 
up  on  the  fuselage  to  give  final  instru 
tions.  The  crew  chief  makes  a  last-minu 
checkup.  The  kid  slides  the  cockpit  cai 
opy  shut,  adjusts  his  dark  green  oxyg(i|ti 
mask.  ^      '-k, 

Soon  the  plane  is  airborne.    It  climl  \\m 

steeply,   looking   smaller,   lonelier  evei  *'« 

minute.    In  half  an  hour  the  pilot  wil*" 

(Continued  on  page  48J 


This  photograph  was  taken  by  our  reca 
group  from  an  altitude  of  30,000  feet.  1 
records  damage  by  8th  Air  Force  bomb 
ers  on  a  Nazi  factory  at  Meaulte,  Frano 
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The  dinner  bell  rang  with  a  horrify- 
ing clang,  and  there  wa^  a  sudden 
rush  for  the  hallways.  All  the 
girls  were  in  oddly  assorted  attire 
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CORNER  OF  HEAVEN 

BY  KATHLEEN  NORRIS 
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Story  Thus  Far: 

ISELLE  MOUNT  JOY,  an  orphan,  lives 
Wh  her  grandfather,  the  aged  Professor 
Jtjoy,  in  a  heavily  mortgaged  house  not 
om  Washington,  D.  C.  A  shy,  old-fash- 
girl,  she  knows  little  of  life  other  than 
|khe  reads  in  books. 

pn  she  is  twenty  years  of  age,  her  grand- 
dies,  and  a  kind-hearted  neighbor — Mrs. 
Lawrence,  who  runs  what  she  calls  Little 
Creek  Tavern — befriends  her,  takes  her 
!ier  assistant, 
day,  a  woman  who  lives  in  Washington 
Jane  Barker — motors  out  to  the  Tavern, 
accompanied    by    an   old   friend,   Alan 
yre,  whom  she  had  known  at  her  college — 
Jniversity  of  California.   Mclntyre,  a  young 
is  a  captain  in  the  United  States  Army 
bal   Corps.    Meeting  him,   Griselle   is   in- 
attracted  to  him. 
girl's  essential  sweetness  and  honesty  ap- 
lo  Alan  ;  and  he  returns  to  the  Tavern  again 
again.  Then  comes  the  time  when  he  must 
'  to  report  for  duty.   He  calls  on  Griselle  to 
ler  goodby,  and  Griselle,  giving  way  to  her 
Ions,  tells  him  that  she  loves  him. 
an  sincerely  likes  the  girl.    But  he  does  not 


love  her.  Embarrassed  by  her  confession  and 
not  wanting  to  hurt  her  feelings,  he  makes  some 
commonplace  remarks — and  leaves  her.  .  .  . 

Among  the  people  who  are  genuinely  fond  of 
Griselle  is  her  grandfather's  best  friend,  eighty- 
year-old  General  Cruickshank.  The  general  is 
living  in  Berkeley,  California.  Aware  that  Gri- 
selle is  far  too  diffident  for  her  own  good,  he 
feels  sure  that  what  she  needs  is  contact  with 
modern  young  people. 

Once  arrived  at  that  decision,  the  rest  is 
easy.  He  has  a  nephew — Samuel  Anstruther 
Cruickshank,  a  physician — living  in  Berkeley, 
near  the  University  of  California.  The  nephew 
is  a  charming,  easygoing  failure.  Mollie,  his 
wife,  runs  a  boardinghouse  for  girl  undergradu- 
ates at  the  university.  The  general  has  a  talk 
with  Mollie.  After  which,  he  writes  to  Griselle 
and  urges  her  to  come  to  Berkeley  and  enter 
the  university — where,  thanks  to  MoUie's  co- 
operation, her  expenses  will  be  almost  nothing. 

Griselle  is  terrified  at  the  thought  of  making 
the  long  trip  to  the  Coast.  Nevertheless,  she 
makes  it  and,  presently,  just  arrived  at  the 
Cruickshank  boardinghouse,  and  friendless, 
lonesome,  she  is  staring  otit  of  her  bedroom 
window,  thinking:  Why  did  you  do  this? 
Why  are  you  such  a  fool? 


n 

EVEN  with  the  strongest  resolution, 
Griselle  did  not  think  she  could 
stand  life  in  this  house.  The  little  that 
she  had  seen  of  it  terrified  her:  doors  wide 
open,  girls  streaming  out  and  in,  girls  sit- 
ting on  the  porch  steps  with  books,  young 
men  sauntering  by  in  the  hot  sunset,  stop- 
ping to  chat  or — what  was  worse — just 
whistling  carelessly,  not  even  glancing 
over  their  shoulders  but  causing  great  flut- 
ters and  indignant  giggles  among  the  girls 
nonetheless. 

The  room  in  which  she  stood  was  small; 
most  of  its  space  was  taken  by  two  nar- 
row beds  upon  both  of  which,  obviously, 
various  persons  had  seated  themselves  at 
various  times. 

Griselle  might  have  said  with  truth  that 
her  roommate,  Torchy  White,  whom  she 
had  not  yet  met,  had  also  "got  her  things 
around."  There  was  no  surface  available 
that  was  not  loaded  with  Torchy's  things; 
one  chest  was  dribbling  them  from  every 
opened  drawer,  and  two  of  the  four  draw- 


ers in  Griselle's  chest  were  partly  filled 
with  sweaters,  shorts,  socks,  ski  apparel, 
papers,  bandannas  and  underwear. 

Griselle  had  not  attempted  to  unpack 
her  own  belongings  in  this  disgusting  dis- 
order. She  had  taken  her  fresh  towel  and 
soap  and  brushes  and  gone  down  the  hall 
to  the  bathroom  to  wash  her  face  and 
brush  her  thick,  soft  hair  and  had  come 
back,  to  stand  looking  out  of  the  window, 
tired  and  dispirited  and  puzzled,  wonder- 
ing what  to  do. 

The  dinner  bell  rang  with  a  horrifying 
clang,  and  there  was  a  sudden  rush  for  the 
hallways.  Griselle  stood  still;  her  spirit  was 
going  downstairs  and  entering  the  dining 
room;  her  body  refused  to  move.  She  could 
not  do  it!  They  would  all  look  at  her; 
there  would  be  a  hush;  she  would  be  intro- 
duced and  would  have  to  say  something. 

Moments  that  to  her  seemed  hours  went 
by.   Of  course,  by  now,  everyone  would 
be  thinking  that  she  was  an  idiot. 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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HOW 

TO  FORCE  A 

BEACHHEAD 

BY  HANSON 
W.  BALDWIN 

DRAWINQ    BT    LT.    ROLF    KLBP,    U.8.N.B. 


The  enormously  complicated 
business  of  invasion  on  a  de- 
fended coast  is  here  explained  in 
careful  detail  by  the  noted  mili- 
tary expert  of  the  New  York  Times 


THE  night  of  July  9-10,  1943,  made 
history.  ,  .  ,  Parachutists  dropped 
from  the  dark  sky  in  the  lemon  and 
orange  groves  of  the  Sicilian  hills;  search- 
lights stabbed  the  night. 

At  dawn,  great  fleets  of  landing  craft 
skittered  like  water  bugs  across  the  Medi- 
terranean and  disgorged  upon  the  shelv- 
ing beaches  of  the  island  of  Sicily  one  of 
the  greatest  amphibious  expeditions  in 
history. 

The  invasion  of  Sicily  was  more  than 
the  conquest  of  another  Axis  outpost  to 
the  "Fortress  of  Europe";  it  marked  an 
attempt  to  storm  the  gateway  to  that 
Fortress. 

But  only  the  beginning  .  .  . 

The  toil,  the  preparation,  the  planning, 
the  sudden  death  and  maiming  wounds 
which  Sicily  meant  will  have  to  be  many 
times  repeated  if  the  AlUes  are  to  breach 
the  ramparts  or  break  through  the  gate- 
way of  Hitler's  Fortress. 

Sicily  was,  perhaps,  as  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  said,  the  "beginning  of 
the  end,"  but  only  the  beginning,  for  land- 
ing from  the  sea,  or  air,  on  a  strongly 
defended,  enemy-held  coast  line — an  op- 
eration that  may  have  to  be  many  times 
repeated  in  southern  or  western  Europe — 
is  the  most  difficult  mihtary  operation  of 
aU. 

The  Sicilian  operation  revealed  some  of 
the  methods  of  invasion;  the  training, 
equipment  and  tactics  slowly  developed 
in  four  years  of  war  have  already  fairly 
well  outlined  the  rest. 

Not  that  all  landing  attempts  can  be 
completely  stylized  and  standardized;  ev- 
ery blueprint  for  invasion  has  variants. 
Terrain  and  fortifications  differ;  tactics 
must  be  modified  to  environment.  The 
type  of  slow,  progressive  bombardment 
and  siege  operations  necessary  to  pene- 
trate the  formidable  belt  of  fortifications 
that  girdle  the  western  coast  of  France 
would  not  be  suited,  in  many  of  their  de- 
tails, to  an  invasion  of  the  southern  coast 
of  Europe. 

Communications  systems,  the  proximity 
of  enemy  airfields  to  the  selected  landing 
point,  anticipated  weather  and  sea  con- 
ditions, the  type  and  strength  of  the  enemy 
defense,  and  half  a  dozen  other  variables 
influence  the  invaders'  plans. 

At  Narvik,  Norway,  for  instance,  the 
terrain  is  so  rugged  that  tanks  would  be  of 
limited  usefulness;  mountain  troops  and 
pack  howitzers,  rather  than  tanks,  would 
probably  follow  the  assault  troops  ashore. 
Siege  equipment  and  tremendous  howitz- 
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ers  would   be  absolutely  essential  in  a 
cross-Channel  invasion. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  coasts  of  south- 
ern Europe,  Commandos  or  mobile, 
rugged,  Lightly  equipped  infantry,  plus 
armored  cars  and  light  tanks,  might  take 
tactical  priority.  Parachute  troops  could 
be  used  in  one  place  but  not  in  another. 
Surprise  might  be  effected  in  one  sector; 
in  another,  intensive  preliminary  bom- 
bardment would  be  more  important. 

Split-Second  Timing 

Each  individual  landing  operation  must 
be  worked  out  in  precise  and  exact  detail 
down  to  the  last  man,  the  last  gun,  the  last 
round  of  ammunition,  the  last  loaf  of 
bread,  the  final  bandage — and  the  whole 
gigantic  mechanism  geared  to  split-second 
timing.  "For  want  of  a  nail,  the  battle 
was  lost." 

Although  generalizations  in  war  lead  to 
casualties  and  defeat,  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  "typical"  operation,  there  are 
a  number  of  factors  common  to  all 
landing  operations.  In  other  words,  it  is 
possible  to  enumerate  certain  minimum 
requirements  which  are  essential  to  suc- 
cess. 

First,  the  invaders  must  have  rather  cer- 
tain and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  coast- 
line to  be  attacked  and  the  strength  and 
disposition  of  the  enemy  fortifications, 
planes,  troops. 


Second,  the  invaders  must  have  clear-cut 
sea  superiority,  and,  around  the  selected 
landing  points,  sea  domination. 

Third,  the  invaders  must  have  at  least 
localized  air  superiority,  preferably  local 
air  domination. 

Fourth,  the  invaders  should  have  a  two- 
to-one  superiority,  preferably  more,  in 
manpower  and  fiirepower  at  the  landing 
points. 

Fifth,  the  enemy's  lines  of  communica- 
tion to  the  interior  must  be  severed,  or 
impeded,  so  that  he  can  be  prevented  from 
launching  a  tremendous  counterattack 
with  his  mobile  reserve  before  a  beach- 
head is  fairly  established.- 

Sixth,  the  circumference  of  the  beach- 
head must  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  the  beach  itself  is  beyond 
range  of  enemy  artillery. 

These  are  the  minimum  requirements 
for  the  successful  establishment  of  a 
beachhead  on  a  strong  enemy-held  coast- 
line. 

If  that  beachhead  is  to  be  held  indefi- 
nitely and  extended  into  a  firm  foothold 
and  eventually  a  major  land  front,  there 
are  other  minimum  requirements: 

First,  the  invaders  must  have  a  well- 
stocked  invasion  base  (such  as  North 
Africa  or  England),  with  sufficient  ammu- 
nition, equipment,  etc.,  to  meet  all  needs 
of  the  invading  force.  The  troops  avail- 
able in  the  invading  base  must  at  least 
equal — preferably    double — the    number 


the  enemy  is  estimated  to  have  in  hiaai  m 
bile  reserve.  '    Mite 

Second,  the  invaders  must  have  a  dtnAoi 
and  adequate  line  of  sea  communic; » 
to  the  invasion  base,  and  across  th' « 
to  the  ultimate  supply  base  (in  thisifcsoit 
the  United  States).  j:a!ill 

Third,  the  invaders  must — simui^bMsl 
ously  with  the  initial  landings  or  very  ff 
thereafter — capture    or    buUd    num  n 
airfields. 

Fourth,  the  invaders  must  capturt  n 
or  more  major  ports  with  docks,  an'jr 
ages,  warehouses,  cranes,  etc. 

Fifth,  the  area  held  by  the  invioi 
force  must  be  extended  so  that  ports  ]i 
supply  installations  are  beyond  easj  n 
emy  fighter-plane  range. 

Strategy  of  Attack       ^1 

Obviously,  any  such  effort  means  a 
jor  campaign,  probably  the  greatest  ( 
paign  and  the  most  difficult  one,  in  w 
the  United  States  has  ever  participatw 
means  that  not  one,  but  numerous,  in 
landings  would  have  to  be  made,  poss 
along  long  stretches  of  an  enemy-l 
coast. 

Some  of  these  will  be  feints,  some  di 
sions,  some  the  main  efforts;  the  straJI 
of  the  attacking  general  may  have  to 
opportunistic;  he  will  have  to  be  read] 
reinforce  any  landing  which  shows  si 
of  success.  Several  or  more  of  theto 
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may   result   in   established    beach- 
is  but  the  job  has  then  only  begun; 
s  beachheads  must  be  coalesced  and 
r;d  into  a  single  great  "front." 
I;  second  part  of  this  great  job — the 
usion  of  established  beachheads  into 
g  it  land  front — is,  in  many  ways,  by 
■  e  hardest  part.  This  part  of  the  cam- 
is  a  battle  of  logistics,  to  be  won  by 
ide  which  can  most  rapidly  supply 
".  einforce  its  troops, 
ft  the  first  part  of  the  problem,  the 
'  lishment  of  the  beachheads,  is  a  com- 
ted,     technical,     bitter     undertaking 
h.  can  easily  fail  if  it  is  not  well  pre- 
i.  In  the  drawing  which  accompanies 
article,  the  artist  has  shown  much  of 
iramatic  detail  of  such  an  invasion  at- 
)L 

le  attack  probably  does  not  come  as 
irprise;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  mask 
luge  preparations  required  for  a  great 
Ision.  This  undoubtedly  has  been  pre- 
Jd  by  days  of  intensive  air  bombard- 
It  and  by  great  air  battles,  intended  to 
pee  the  enemy's  airpower  and  destroy 
jiy  of  his  communications. 
lie  armada  of  landing  craft,  transports, 
|o  ships  and  men-of-war  approaches 
|coast  during  the  night,  and  ships  take 
leir  individual  positions  in  the  dark- 
screened    against    submarine    and 
|oat  attack,  by  destroyers,  cruisers,  gun- 
ts  and  patrol  vessels.    The  invasion 
e  is  close;  most  of  the  troops  are  in 


the  ramp-bowed  personnel  carriers,  or 
in  tank  lighters  or  small  craft,  but  some 
clamber  down  cargo  nets  hung  over  the 
sides  of  the  larger  vessels  and  fill  the  wait- 
ing thirty-six  foot  LCVPs  (Landing  Craft 
— Vehicle  and  Personnel)  or  the  fifty- 
foot  LCMs  (Landing  Craft — Mechanized 
Equipment).  The  smaller  boats,  with  a 
crew  of  three  in  their  armored  wheelhouse 
aft,  and  machine  gunners  in  the  "pulpits" 
forward,  carry  thirty-six  men;  the  latter 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred. 

Approaches  to  the  Beach 

As  the  boats  are  loaded  and  formed  in 
"waves,"  fast  tnine  sweepers  clear  the  wa- 
ter routes  toward  shore,  and  naval  motor 
boats  buoy  the  approaches  and  mark  off 
"A"  beach,  "B"  beach,  "C"  beach— the 
beaches  at  which  various  units  are  to  land 
— with  colored  flags. 

The  guns  of  the  invading  fleet  smash 
suddenly  toward  shore;  some  of  them 
rake  the  beach  defenses  and  pillboxes 
and  explode  the  contact  and  controlled 
mines  buried  in  the  sand;  the  battleships' 
big  guns  hammer  at  the  coast-defense  bat- 
teries, and  a  unit  of  Commandos,  or 
Rangers,  landed  quietly  under  cover  of 
darkness,  starts  to  assault  a  key  battery 
(whose  fire  enfilades  the  landing  beaches) 
with  flame  throwers,  explosive  charges  on 
long  poles  which  are  thrust  into  embra- 
sures, and  "bazoukas"  (rocket  guns). 


As  destroyers  speed  in  toward  shore  and 
lay  down  a  thick  smoke  screen,  the  flying 
fleets  roar  out  of  the  dawn.  Some  of  them 
(Lightning  fighters,  carrying  1,000-pound 
bombs,  and  A-36  dive  bombers,  with  500- 
pound  bombs)  come  short  distances  away 
across  the  sea  from  our  land  bases,  and 
they  are  supplemented  by  dive  bombers 
and  fighters  from  carriers  cruising  off- 
shore. 

Many  of  these  attack  the  pillboxes,  ma- 
chine-gun nests,  antitank  positions  and 
field  fortifications  along  and  directly  be- 
hind the  beach;  others  may  lay  a  smoke 
screen  inland  around  the  selected  landing 
points,  but  many  fighter  planes  sweep  on 
inland  to  patrol  above  the  nearest  enemy 
airfields  and  to  shoot  up  any  enemy  planes 
still  undamaged  from  the  days  or  weeks 
of  heavy  blitz  that  have  preceded  the 
landing. 

Medium  bombers  and  heavy  bombers 
join  the  aerial  parade;  the  mediums  con- 
centrate on  the  nearest  town  and  its  ap- 
proaches, and  swing  up  and  down  the 
beach;  the  heavies  wing  on  inland  to  bomb 
railway  junction  points,  highways  and  key 
points  on  communication  lines  from  the 
interior  to  the  landing  point.  Other  bomb- 
ers range  wide  over  the  airfields  within 
300  to  500  miles  of  the  invasion  point, 
bombing  them  to  neutralize  the  enemy's 
air  effort. 

The  preparatory  bombardment  from 
naval  guns  and  planes  is  relatively  short 


but  intense;  it  continues  as  the  first  wave 
of  landing  boats  moves  out  of  the  drifting 
smoke,  the  white  wakes  cutting  sharply 
back  across  the  blue  water.  The  boats  look 
from  aloft  like  a  fleet  of  giant  dragonflies, 
the  bluff  ramp  bows  Uke  monstrous  heads. 
The  fire  thickens  as  the  boats  approach 
the  shore,  charging  along  under  their  Die- 
sels at  eight  or  ten  knots  or  more.  Thirty- 
and  fifty-caliber  machine  guns  fire  from 
the  landing  boats  and  from  naval  assault 
boats,  speeding  about  in  the  van,  and 
40-mm.  Bofors  and  20-mm.  Oerlikons  on 
the  destroyers  have  been  depressed  to 
pour  a  hail  of  fire  into  the  beach  defenses. 
Five-inch  shells  smash  into  the  houses 
nearest  the  beach;  fires  start  in  the  town, 
and  as  the  first  boats  ground  in  shoal  wa- 
ter on  the  beaches  outside  the  town,  a 
great  force  of  transport  planes,  heavily 
protected  by  fighters,  swings  overhead. 

Establishing  an  "Airhead" 

Soon,  some  miles  behind  th«:  town  near 
the  nearest  enemy  airfield,  the  air-borne 
landing  starts;  white  parachutes  blossom 
briefly  in  the  sky  300  feet  above  the 
ground;  varicolored  ones  fall  behind 
them,  men  suspended  from  the  first,  weap- 
ons and  equipment  and  ammunition  from 
the  second.  Gliders  cast  off  their  toggle 
hooks  and  swoop  earthward;  soon, 
equipped  with  carbines.  Tommy  guns, 
folding   rifles,  mortars,  folding  bicycles, 
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bazoukas,  light  artillery,  the  air-borne 
troops  have  established  their  "airhead"  in 
a  strip  of  woods  and  are  fighting  briskly 
for  the  airfield. 

At  the  same  time,  a  beachhead  has  been 
won  by  the  sea-borne  troops.  The  first 
wave  of  landing  boats  suffers  heavy  casual- 
ties; only  a  few  get  ashore,  but  the  naval 
and  air  bombardment  of  the  enemy's  gun 
positions  is  having  its  effect.  More  in  the 
second  wave  land;  a  third  wave  comes, 
and  a  fourth  and  fifth. 

Land  mines  explode  as  the  troops  rush 
across  the  sand,  but,  behind  them,  other 
soldiers,  crouching  low  beneath  the  gun- 
wales of  the  landing  craft,  suddenly  run 
across  the  lowered  ramps  or  scramble 
over  the  gunwales  into  thigh-deep  water, 
holding  their  rifles  high. 

The  light  tanks  and  field  artillery  are 
coming  ashore  now,  but  it's  hard  to  land 
them;  the  beach  is  a  jumble  of  wrecked 
landing  boats,  weapons,  men.  Light  anti- 
aircraft pieces — 37-mm.  and  40-mm. — 
splash  off  the  ramps,  and  they  are  needed; 
an  enemy  fighter  "buzzes"  the  beach  and 
then  opens  up  with  his  cannon. 

Slowly  a  strip  of  beach  is  cleared,  then 
another.  Enemy  batteries  are  put  out  of 
action  by   combined   bombardment  and 
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land  assault,  and  the  troops  conuniU 
close  in  on  the  village.  More  anil 
troops  get  ashore  throughout  the  lo3 
day,  as  the  village  burns,  and  men  dj 
ships  sink,  and  planes  fight  and  fl.| 
the  sky  above.  The  troops  are  org.! 
a  general's  command  post  is  set  upL 
officers  try  to  make  order  out  of  chC 
the  beach;  wrecked  boats  and  equii 
are  dynamited  or  dragged  out  of  th| 
The  assault  on  the  town  is  commenq 

Time  is  of  the  essence  .  .  . 

Even  before  this,  the  enemy's  _ 
reserves — probably  a  Panzer  divisjcl 
motorized  infantry — may  have  starl 
move  from  some  central  inland  lol 
toward  the  threatened  point. 

Our  bombers  strike  again  and  ag, 
the  crawling  mass  of  vehicles,  at  the] 
and  bridges  and  railroads,  and  pan 
troops  and  members  of  the  underj 
army  of  our  soldiers  seize  key  ju 
points,  erect   road   blocks,   crater 
with  great  explosive  charges.         ^ 

Ready  for  the  Counterattack  * 


More  air-borne  troops  are  dropp{f| 
landed  around  the  airfield;  if 
seized  it,  transport  planes  co: 
land  there,  unload  105-mm.  gum, 
small  trucks,  Ught  tanks.   On  the  b 
heads,  the  amphibious  jeeps — know 
our   troops   as    "seeps" — come  wi 
ashore;  behind   them  come  the 
(the  2i-ton  amphibious  trucks, 
mine-detector  units  are  working  al( 
beaches  and  up  the  roads.    Ti 
pressed  into  service  immediately  to 
soldiers  and  supplies  to  key  points  ar 
the  town.  Centers  of  enemy  resistanc 
left  behind  to  be  encircled  and  red< 
later;    a    farmhouse,    organized   on 
hedgehog  principle  for  all-around  def  it 
is   besieged  with  bazoukas  and  ant)]k:«n? 
guns;  the  race  is  to  extend  the  beach.  id-3»lh 
as  far  inland  as  possible,  to  dig  in,  q|  ionne 
key  terrain  positions  and  junction  p  its 
and  prepare  as  quickly  as  possible  to   e. 
the  shock  of  the  counterattack  fromie 
enemy's  reserves,  the  counterattack  il  ^ 
surely  is  coming.  lijiebi 

It  is  a  race  against  time.  If  we  take  K 
airfield  quickly,  and  our  fighters  and  tr  i- 
port  planes  can  land  there,  if  our  bom  r? 
are  able  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  > 
my's  reserves,  if  we  take  the  town — hi 
by  house,  in  difficult  street  fighting- 
beachhead  will  be  won. 
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There  are  many  "ifs"  in  battle-^i    utchi 
more  so  than  in  landings  on  a  ho 
shore. 

A  beachhead  can  be  won — or  lost- 
day,  but  a  single  landing  is  only  a  sr 
part  of  a  tremendous  whole;  and  if 
landings  are  successful,  they  are  only  e 
beginning  of  a  major  campaign  which  1 
go  in  this  war,  as  victory  has  gone  ir  1 
past  wars,  to  him  who  "gits  thar  fus  t 
with  the  mostest."  .. 

The  End  Asm 


PJpKY  came  around  the  corner 
luickly.  He  stopped,  looked  up, 
jind  feasted  his  eyes  on  the  tall 
juUdJ;-  He  regarded  with  sweet  satis- 
actid]  the  oblong  windows  railroading 
lownfrom  the  skies  to  the  glossy,  onyx 
a|e-  As  usual,  it  was  crowded. 
ij^-ung  his  lean  body  across  the  ave- 
__,  ^Id  joined  the  crowd.  He  hurried  by 
el  jjo  30  elevator  bank  and  entered  the 
icovlmarked  50  to  72. 

y!"      There     was    surprise    and 
in  the  ejaculation,  and  the  elderly, 
iied  starter  hurried  over  to  him. 
smote  palm   and   Packy  felt  as 
his  arm  would  be  twisted  from  its 
;overed  socket.  "Packy,  you  son  of 
r.  We  read  about  you  in  Tunisia. 
u  feelin'?" 
rate,  Pop." 
n  lots  of  changes  since  you  left, 
ust  be  about  a  year." 
rteen  months,  Pop." 
re  lookin'   good,"   the  old   man 

el  good,"  Packy  said.   "How's  the 

jy.  She's  comin'  down,"  the  starter 
Iglancing    at    a    burnished    bronze 
lupon  which  danced  a  red  dot. 
■ess  I'll  go  for  a  ride,"  Packy  said, 
(ing. 

watched    the    doors    slide    open. 

ling  tugged  at  his  heart.   Bewilder- 
Iflickered  across  his  face.    His  car, 
lie,  was  being  operated  by  a  girl. 
^,  Pop,"  he  began. 

J  told  you,"  the  starter  grunted. 
le's  been  changes." 
|ky  moved  into  the  car  slowly,  his 
jn  the  trimly  uniformed  girl.  She 
Itraight  and  slim,  and  her  hair  was 
fellow.  Her  voice,  low  and  pleasing, 

resentment  in  Packy. 
|oor,  please?"  she  said. 

going  for  the  ride,"  he  muttered, 
ght-seeing  elevator  across  the  hall," 
iid  coolly. 

Bot  for  me,  sister."  Packy  wanted  to 
Tte  her  as  she  did  him.  Imagine  a  girl 
|g  over  his  car.    All  right  for  those 

near  the  entrance.  But  not  the 
fess — his  baby.  He  reached  out  and 
(ed  the  brass  hand-rail  that  lined  the 

:  turned  back  to  the  girl  and  suddenly 
Jalized  that  this  was  her  job  now,  and 
lis  annoyance  was  ridiculous.  He  saw 
[her  eyes  were  deep  and  brown. 
rm  kiddin',"  he  said  apologetically, 
jty-five." 

watched  her  index  finger  flick  the 

jn  on  the  board.   The  starting  light 

led.    The   doors  slid   shut  smoothly. 

they  were  rising,  bulleting  upward, 

a  familiar  excitement  raced  through 

ky.     Abruptly    the    sensation    died. 

cy  felt  in  his  knees  they  had  stopped. 

fust  a  moment,  please,"  the  girl's  voice 

I  troubled.  She  moved  the  lever 

'11  fix  it,"  Packy  said  and  sprang  for- 

Id.    "Watch  it,  now."    He  jiggled  the 

krgency  switch  back  and  forth  rapidly. 

ly  it  now." 

Jhe  did  and  the  One  picked  up. 
JAnytime  she  stalls,"  he  offered,  "just 
Ithat  trick.  It  works  like  a  hypo.  I  was 
first  pilot  on  this  baby,"  he  added 
lerly.  "Even  before  they  set  up  the 
Iton  system  and  the  number  strips." 
the  smiled  at  him,  and  Packy's  heart 
ran  thumping. 

jBeen  driving  long?"  he  asked  her. 
['Three  days." 

I'One's  a  fast  car.  I  could  tell  you  a  lot 
Jut  her.  What's  your  name?"  Packy 
ted  enthusiastically. 

f'Not  so  fast  as  you  are,"  she  answered 
la  level  tone.  "We  are  not  permitted  to 
ye  our  names  to  passengers" 
'assengers!  That  hurt.  In  the  seconds 
I  silence,  Packy  heard  the  liquid  pressure 
J  air  against  the  elevator  hood.  Then  the 
Jrely  perceptible  shock  of  the  stop. 
"Sixty-five,"  she  said  with  finality 


Packy  got  out.  There  were  several  good 
reasons  for  him  to  stay  in  the  car  but  not 
one,  he  felt,  that  would  have  made  sense 
to  the  girl.  He  walked  down  the  corridor 
to  the  window  and  looked  out.  Below,  the 
Third  Avenue  "L"  crawled  over  steel  lines, 
taxis  maneuvered  in  and  out  of  the  far- 
away traffic,  and  between  two  buildings, 
Packy  could  see  the  East  River. 

He  produced  a  cigarette,  expertly  knifed 
it  in  two  with  his  thumbnails,  and  placed 
the  smooth  edge  of  one  between  his  lips. 
Just  like  so  many  times  before  when  he 
reached  72  and  wanted  to  steal  a  smoke. 

Men  and  women  drifted-  into  the  cor- 
ridor. Several  pressed  the  black  button 
signaling  the  elevators  Packy  studied  the 
faces  hopefully.  But  they  were  all  stran- 
gers. He  had  known  a  lot  of  people  in 
this  building,  and  had  been  friendly  with 
them.  He  had  an  urge  to  get  back  to  the 
One.  He  wanted  to  take  a  few  trips  up 
and  down.  He  wanted  to  feel  the  slight 
tremble  of  the  car  seeping  through  his 
body.  He  would  like  to  see  that  girl  again. 

Doors  swished  open.  "Going  down," 
sealed  his  resolution    It  was  the  One. 

A  dark,  male  head  obstructed  his  view 
of  the  girl.  Packy  could  see  the  smooth 
jawline  of  the  man  as  he  leaned  forward 
The  man's  suit  was  gray.  His  voice  was 
low,  confident,  efficient. 

"I'm  Mr.  Blake,  the  assistant  super," 
he  was  saying.  "We're  ordering  winter 
uniforms  for  the  girls.  You're  a  fourteen, 
aren't  you?" 

"Yes." 

"They'll  be  tan  with  brown  trimming," 


he  hurried  on.  "If  you  pay  the  five  dol- 
lars deposit  now,  it  will  make  things  sim- 
pler and  I  can  cross  your  name  off." 

The  operator  inclined  her  head.  "I  don't 
know  if  I  have  enough  with  me,"  she  said. 
"Sixty."  The  car  took  on  passengers. 

"Will  you  look,  please,"  the  man's  tone 
was  brusque.  "We  like  to  get  these  orders 
out  at  the  same  time." 

The  girl  edged  sideways  against  the 
corner.  "Why,  yes,"  she  said.  "I  have  just 
five  dollars." 

"Good,"  the  man  said,  pocketing*  the 
money  and  making  a  check  mark  on  a  list 
he  held  in  his  hand.   "Let  me  off  at  fifty." 

"This  is  an  express,"  Packy's  voice 
filled  the  car.   "We  skip  fifty." 

The  girl  turned  to  Packy.  "Don't  an- 
noy the  passengers,  please.    Fifty." 

THE  gray-clad  man  moved  forward 
and  Packy  reached  for  him.  The  hands 
that  had  rocked  a  Garand  fastened  on  the 
other's  shoulders  and  pulled  him  back  into 
the  car.  Automatically  the  doors  closed, 
and  the  car  started  its  descent 

"What's  the  big  idea?"  the  man  de- 
manded. "I'm  not  a  passenger.  Let  me 
off  at  once,  please,  miss.  And  you,  soldier, 
keep  your  hands  off  me!" 

"Nobody  gets  off,"  Packy  said. 

Crooked  fingers  clawed  Packy's  throat. 
The  soldier's  left  hand  executed  a  chin 
jab  in  the  best  Commando  style.  The  man 
slumped. 

The  elevator  stopped  suddenly,  jarring 
its  passengers.  In  the  corner  the  girl 
banged  the  lever  up  and  down.  The  eyes 


The  soldier's  left  hand  executed  a 
chin  jab  in  the  best  Commando  style. 
The  man  slumped.  The  elevator  stopped 
suddenly,     jarring     its     passengers 


of  the  passengers  turned  to  the  numbered 
strip  above  the  door.  It  was  dark. 

"We're  stuck  between  floors,"  someone 
said  nervously.  Anxiety  swept  the  car. 

"Move  over,  please,"  Packy  ordered. 
"Take  it  easy.  Relax." 

He  was  beside  the  girl  now.  "I'll  handle 
this,"  he  said  quietly.  She  looked  so  beau- 
tiful and  bewildered,  he  wanted  to  say 
something  special.  Instead  he  said  under 
his  breath,  "Don't  you  know?  Only  the 
starter  takes  deposits." 

Packy  flicked  the  emergency  switch 
back  and  forth  several  times,  then  shoved 
the  lever.  He  felt  the  answering  hum  of 
motion  and  the  sensation  of  descent.  There 
was  a  sigh  of  relief  from  the  passengers. 
Then  Packy  felt  the  girl's  hand  pressed 
lightly  over  his  and  heard  her  low. 
"Thanks,  soldier.  Thanks  a  lot!" 

"Main  floor,"  Packy  said  smoothly.  He 
helped  the  man  in  gray  over  to  the  starter. 
"That  phony  uniform  racket  again.  He's 
all  yours.  Pop." 

Packy  went  back  to  the  girl.  "I  dont 
get  it,"  he  said  looking  into  her  clear  eyes. 
"The  One  has  never  stalled  between  floors 
.  .  .  unless  the  emergency  was  pulled." 

"That's  the  only  way,"  she  said  simply. 
Her  eyes  started  to  shine.  "Going  for  a 
ride?"  she  whispered. 

"Sure,"  Packy  said.  "I  sure  am." 
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Sausage?    Yes.    And  then  again,  no.    It's  made  of  codfish,  blue   mussels, 
and  whiting.    It's  more  expensive  than  real  sausage — but  it's  ration  free 


Persons  with  long  memories  will  recall  the  big  piece  of  meat  as  a  stei— —isi"'' 
Swedes  like  them,  too.   Today,  they're  lucky  to  get  the  little  piece  in  fraBit""'^ 


The  Swedes  Make  the  Best  of  It 


r    \ 


By  Therese  Bonney 
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Luxuries  are  few  in  neutral  Sweden,  and 
prices  are  sky-high.  But  the  Swedes  still 
have  enough  to  eat;  they  supplement  their 
rationed  foods  with  ersatz  concoctions 
which  range  from  tobacco  out  of  straw- 
berry leaves  to  pineapple  out  of  turnips 


AN  OLD  Swedish  proverb,  "Necessity  teaches  a 
U^^  naked  woman  how  to  spin,"  is  frequently 
jL  JL  quoted  in  the  Sweden  of  1943,  but  it  has  been 
revised  to,  "Necessity  teaches  us  how  to  make  and  use 
substitutes."  Ersatz  foods,  as  well  as  substitutes  for 
wool  and  other  products,  began  to  appear  in  Swedish 
stores  and  markets  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  so- 
called  "shooting  war"  made  it  impossible  to  import 
vital  foodstuffs  and  materials. 

Today,  there  are  hundreds,  some  imitation  and  some 
synthetic,  most  of  which  are  manufactured  under  spe- 
cial licenses  issued  by  the  State  Health  Institute  at 
Stockholm.  Not  many  of  the  ersatz  foods  closely  re- 
semble the  real  thing  in  taste,  but  some  possess  greater 
nutritive  value  than  the  preparations  they  replace. 
Swedish  scientists  expect  a  few  to  retain  their  present 
popularity  after  the  war. 

Of  coffee  alone,  there  are  more  than  150  substi- 
tutes, compounded  of  peas,  chicory,  lupin  seeds,  sugar 
beets,  carrots,  figs  and  scores  of  other  ingredients. 
Most  of  them  are  not  very  good;  the  best  that  can  be 
said  is  that,  as  the  Swedes  put  it,  they  provide  "some- 
thing warm  and  something  brown."  Three  brands, 
however,  are  quite  popular — one  made  especially  for  a 
large  Stockholm  department  store,  another  advertised 
as  the  favorite  of  the  crown  prince,  and  a  third  which 
is  preferred  by  G  under  Haegg,  the  Swedish  runner  now 
in  the  United  States.  The  one  that  appealed  most  to 
my  own  taste  is  the  co-op  brand,  made  of  forty  per 
cent  barley  or  wheat  mixed  with  dried  figs,  chicory 
and  waste  from  sugar  beets.  Like  many  of  the  others, 
this  brand  is  flavored  with  an  ersatz  coffee  aroma,  origi- 
nally a  German  product,  which  the  Swedes  now  manu- 
facture for  themselves. 

There  are  thirty-four  ersatz  teas,  the  best  and  most 
popular  being  a  brand  made  of  dried  apple  leaves. 
Swedish  physicians,  however,  are  concerned  over  the 
widespread  use  of  this  concoction;  and  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  it  may  be  forbidden.  No  way  has  been 
found  to  eliminate  the  arsenic  with  which  the  apple 
trees  are  sprayed,  and  several  cases  of  arsenic  poison- 
ing have  been  reported  by  persons  who  drank  too 
many  cups  of  the  mixture. 

Licenses  have  been  issued  by  the  Health  Institute  for 
six  tobacco  substitutes,  most  of  them  made  of  leaves 
and  roots.   I  tried  them  all,  and  prefer  a  brand  called 


Tobruk,  which  was  originally  apple,  beet  and  strawberry 
leaves.  All  are  weak  and  only  faintly  reminiscent  of 
tobacco. 

The  Swedes,  however,  believe  that  if  a  smoker  uses 
a  strong  concoction  his  appreciation  of  and  taste  for 
real  tobacco  will  be  destroyed.  The  most  popular 
brands  of  cigarettes  in  Sweden  today  are  imported  from 
Switzerland  and  packed  American  style.  They  contain 
a  little  real  tobacco.  The  Swedes  say  they  like  the  imita- 
tion packaging,  because  it  gives  them  the  illusion  of 
smoking  American  tobacco. 

Three  ersatz  chocolates  (one  from  fish)  are  being 
made,  and  there  are  eleven  substitutes  for  spices.  For 
eggs,  there  are  thirty-three  substitutes;  one,  made  of  raw 
potatoes  and  oatmeal,  is  much  used  in  pancakes.  An 
ersatz  crushed  pineapple  was  once  turnips,  and  a  paste 
composed  of  fish  and  beets  masquerades  as  beef  cutlets. 
The  dish  tastes  exactly  like  a  paste  composed  of  fish 
and  beets. 

Margarine  is  made  of  white  mustard  and  white 
poppy  seeds;  and  the  common  weeds  and  fish  entrails 
go  into  factories  and  come  out  as  oil  and  fodder  cakes 
for  cattle.  Rubber  sheets  for  babies'  beds  are  no  longer 
available,  so  the  Swedes  are  using  a  substitute  made  of 
ground  peat.  It  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  it  now 
ranks  very  high  among  ersatz  products.  Several  moth- 
ers told  me  they  preferred  it  to  real  rubber,  and  they 
hoped  to  continue  using  it  after  the  war. 

Another  very  successful  substitute  is  a  highly  sea- 
soned and  artificially  flavored  sausage  made  of  blue 
whiting,  cod  and  other  common  fishes.  Blue  mussels 
and  other  shellfish  are  also  used. 

Enough  to  Eat — and  a  Little  Extra 

Because  of  the  widespread  use  of  these  and  other 
substitutes,  the  Swedes  still  have  enough  to  eat  and,  in 
addition,  have  been  able  to  feed  thousands  of  children 
in  Finland,  Norway,  France  and  Belgium.  There  are 
many  shortages,  but  by  comparison  with  the  occupied 
countries  of  Europe,  Sweden  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
paradise  of  plenty.  The  Swedes  have  more  sugar  and 
butter  than  either  Germany  or  England,  and  they  im- 
port considerable  quantities  of  products  not  available 
for  consumption  in  the  countries  of  their  origin. 
Scarcely  anything,  however,  comes  from  overseas. 

A  few  foods  are  so  plentiful  in  Sweden  that  they  are 
not  rationed,  and  the  government  makes  extraordinary 
efforts  to  encourage  their  consumption.  Special  classes 
are  held  in  every  town  and  city  to  teach  housewives 
how  to  entertain  with  rationless  dinners  and  how  to 
cook  the  most  plentiful  foods  in  the  most  appetizing 
and  nourishing  ways.  Pamphlets  containing  rationless 
menus  have  become  best  sellers. 

All  essential  food  supplies,  such  as  bread,  butter, 
fats,  meat  and  some  kinds  of  fishes,  are  rationed  and 
price-controlled.    A  Swedish  family  of  husband,  wife 


and  two  children  has  74  different  ration  cards.  Sp 
cards  are  issued  to   persons  earning  less  than  abo 
$125    a    month,    and    supplemental    rations    are  pr^ 
vided   for  masons,  fishermen  and  others   engaged 
heavy  labor. 

To  overcome  a  shortage  of  fuel,  the  Swedes  have  ( 
enormous  quantities  of  wood,  and  thousands  of 
are  piled  in  the  streets  of  Stockholm.    To  buy  it  i\ 
heating  purposes,  however,  a  special  license  must  bei 
tained,  and  the  most  hospitable  gesture  a  Swedish  ho 
ess  can  make  is  to  burn  a  log  or  two  in  the  fireplace. 
Stockholm- and  other  large  cities  hot  water  from  cent 
heating  plants  is  available  only  one  day  during  the  i 
tire  summer. 

Except  for  the  controlled  items,  prices  in  Swedel 
are  sky-high.  A  French  lipstick  refill  costs  $2.50,  al 
all-over  embroidered,  machine-made  blouse  is  $35,  anl 
the  averaige  smart  dress  retails  at  about  SIOO.  Cigarette! 
are  from  fifty  cents  to  $1.10  a  package,  silk  stocking! 
from  three  to  four  dollars  a  pair,  Swedish  soap  seventyl 
five  cents  for  a  small  bar,  and  French  soap,  occasionallf 
offered  for  sale  in  the  larger  stores,  from  three  to  foul 
dpllars  a  cake.  A  200-pound  shark,  which  cost  $7.5!| 
before  the  war,  is  now  $110.  The  blue  whiting,  an  ord 
nary  fish  once  used  only  for  chicken  feed,  sold  beforij 
the  war  for  thirty-five  cents  a  box.  Today  the  same  f 
sells  for  about  $34,  and  the  chickens  don't  get  it. 
Swedes  eat  it. 

Little  complaint  is  heard  in  Sweden  about  rationingi 
the  scarcity  of  supplies,  and  the  flood  of  ersatz  products! 
but  most  of  the  people  dislike  the  restrictions  on  co^| 
tobacco  and  their  beloved  stromming,  a  herring  whii' 
is  found  only  in  the  waters  around  Stockholm.  Stroll 
mings  were  price-controlled  but  not  rationed  until . 
ary,  1943,  when  the  individual  ration  was  fixed  at  aboulj 
one  half  pound  a  week.  Recently,  because  of  unusuallj| 
large  catches,  restrictions  have  been  removed. 

About  the  only  substitution  the  Swedes  have  refusedl 
to  make  is  war  for  neutrality.  Sweden  is  still  neutral! 
and  independent  and  is  determined  to  remain  so;  the 
has  been  no  change  in  the  attitude  officially  expressedl 
by  the  foreign  minister  last  November,  when  he  said! 
that  whoever  tried  to  compel  the  Swedes  to  abandonj' 
their  neutrality  would  be  met  with  force. 

Although  for  two  years,  many  Swedes  were  con- 
vinced that  Germany  would  win  the  war  or  that  a  coitt-i 
promise  peace  would  be  negotiated,  a  large  majority  of! 
the  people  have  always  been  pro-Ally.  Since  the  suc-| 
cessful  invasion  of  North  Africa,  the  Swedes,  as  an  offi- 
cial put  it,  "have  dared  for  the  first  time  since  the  battle  J 
of  France  to  draw  a  long  breath." 

Sympathy  for  the  British  and  American  cause  hasi 
been  more  openly  expressed.   After  the  landing  of  Al-j 
lied  troops  in  Africa,  scores  of  Swedes  telephoned  me  to  I 
wish  America  good  luck.   The  press  comment  can  be 
summarized  as,  "The  war  is  won  now;  the  Americans  [ 


are  commg. 
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Fel  indeed,  are  the  boxes  of  fish  to  be  sold,  but  even  in  the  heart  of  Stockholm  the  line  is  long.  Blue 
uh'ng  was  once  used  for  chicken  feed.  It  cost  35  cents  a  box.  The  same  size  box  today  costs  $34 


The  Swedes  have  150  ersatz  coffees.   Tersely,  they 
sum  up  their  opinions  of  it:  "It's  warm  and  brown" 


Tb  scene  was  taken  from  Stockholm's  Grand  Hotel.  In  front  are  logs,  cut  in  summer  against  the  fuel 
shiiage  of  winter.  To  buy  one  you  need  a  permit.  At  left,  the  Royal  Palace.  At  the  right,  the  Riksdag 


Wool  rugs  in  Sweden  have  no  wool  in  them.  They're      [s^ 
70  per  cent  human  hair,  30  per  cent  ersatz  wool 


THE 
SAILOR 
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nms  week's  cover,  sec- 
^  ond  of  a  series  of  war 
eroes  painted  from  life  by 
ollier's  ariist  C.  C.  Beall, 
ictures  the  act  of  heroism 
r  which  Chief  Shipfitter 
eorge  D.  Etcell  was 
varded  the  Navy  Cross.  It 
ippened  at  Pearl  Harbor; 
e  date  was  December  7, 
41.  Etcell's  ship,  the  bat- 
»wagon  Nevada,  was  a 
uning  wreck.  A  forward 
agazine  had  been  ordered 
>oded.  But  had  it  been?  If 

l)t,  it  would  blow  up.    El- 

I 

U  went  to  investigate.  He 

agged   himself   through 

aiding   water   and   heavy 

loke.     He    checked    the 

igazine.  Coming  back,  he 

and    a    shipmate    uncon- 

ious.  Etcell  slung  the  man 

ross  his  shoulders  and  bat- 

•d  his  way  to  safety. 

This  hero  is  forty-five.  He 

s  snowy  hair.   He  fought 

ith  the  U.  S.  Army  in  the 

ittle  of  Saint-Mihiel  in  1918 

d  was  wounded.   He  was 

neteen  then.  When  he  was 

scharged     he    became     a 

ntamweight     boxer     and 

}w  York  State  champ.  He 

listed  in  the  Navy  in  1919. 

s  has  an  arm  full  of  hash 

irks.    All    gold,    too,   be- 

use  of  a  faultless  record. 

He  has  a  wife,  and  a  son, 

!orge.     Though    bom    in 

!w  York,  he  lives  in  the 

^  p.ssion  section  of  San  Fran- 

\  ico  and  now  claims  the  lat- 

r  city  as  his  home  town. 


^^^VTl^ertorisV.t-^%^,cco,  ^^^ett    W^at  they  d^d  .s  fine 
lu-%tter  3d  Class  1-  ^-  ^   ^,  Bennett. 
Shipfitter  .^ted,  U-  > 


They  stood  stiffly  among  the 
hundreds  of  pilots,  gunners 
and  technicians  on  the  deck 
of  a  brand-new  carrier.  Then 
the  captain  called  out  their 
names  and  told  what  they  had 
done  in  the  dying  agonies  of 
the  Yorktown  and  the  Lexing- 
ton, and  medals  began  to 
gleam   in   the   morning 


sun 


Aboard  a  U.  S.  aircraft  carrier.  The  carrier 
rode  at  anchor  in  a  sleepy  tropical  harbor. 
A  soft  breeze  rippled  the  deep-blue  water, 
and  a  midmorning  sun  slanted  down,  casting 
orderly  shadows  on  the  flight-deck  acreage 
of  uniformed  men  lined  up  there  for  per- 
sonnel inspection.  The  tall,  spare  figure  of 
Captain  Felix  Stump  moved  slowly,  inquisi- 
tively between  the  ranks,  pausing  occasion- 
ally to  point  out  a  needed  haircut,  a  begrimed 
suit  of  undress  whites,  or  a  pair  of  shoes 
obviously  strangers  to  polish. 

The  carrier,  a  neophyte  only  a  few  weeks 
away  from  her  fitting  pier,  was  finishing  her 
shakedown  cruise,  a  dress  rehearsal  for  war. 
At  her  opening  performance,  Captain  Stump 
wanted  to  present  a  clean,  fighting  ship 
manned  by  a  clean-cut,  fighting  crew;  hence 
these  rigid  weekly  inspections. 

An  hour  had  passed  before  the  captain  re- 
turned to  his  command  post,  facing  the  long 


ranks.  He  turned  and  spoke  briefly  to  a  bo- 
sun's mate.  The  shrill  tootle  of  the  bosun's 
pipe  prefaced  the  announcement  over  the 
ship's  public-address  system:  "The  following 
officers  and  men  report  front  and  center 
for  meritorious  mast.  Lieutenant  Gorman, 
Lieutenant  Bennett,  Lieutenant  MacDonald, 
Lieutenant  Crosby,  Radioman  First  Class 
Stitzelberger."  There  were  others,  too,  who 
were  to  receive  citations  that  morning. 

The  carrier's  skipper  returned  Lieutenant 
Gorman's  stiff  salute  and  started  to  read 
from  a  sheaf  of  papers:  ".  .  .  For  conspicu- 
ous and  distinguished  services  as  hangar- 
deck  carpenter  of  the  U.S.S.  Lexington  in 
action  against  the  Japanese  forces  on  May 
8,  1942  .  .  ." 

A  handshake,  another  salute,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Gorman  was  back  in  ranks  while  the 
captain  continued  with  the  other  citations. 
Gorman  heard  the  words,  but  his  thoughts 
were  focused  on  something  else.  He  was  a 
warrant  officer  again — ship's  carpenter — 
back  on  the  Lexington,  standing  on  the 
hangar  deck.  A  torpedo  delivered  by  a  Jap 
plane  had  hit  the  ship  just  a  few  frames  for- 
ward of  where  he  stood,  and  the  jolt  had 
aroused  him  to  action.  With  a  half  dozen 
men  from  the  hangar-deck  crew,  he  started 
below  to  the  third  deck  where  the  force  of 
the  blast  had  been  concentrated. 

They  found  forty  men  dead  in  that  area, 
killed  outright,  and  nearly  as  many  wounded. 
A  fire  had  started  throwing  off  dense  smoke 
and,  as  Gorman  and  his  men  groped  through, 
they  were  forced  to  put  on  their  masks.  The 
murk  was  so  thick  that,  by  the  light  of 
the    battle    lantern    he    carried,    Carpenter 


Gorman  could  see  only  a  few  feet  aheail 

Somehow  they  eased  the  wounded  and  mt 
bodies  of  the  dead  up  ladders  to  the  hangsl 
deck.  The  injured  men,  including  many  whi 
were  badly  burned,  were  stretched  out  ur! 
der  the  protective  wings  of  planes  stowe. 
there,  and  were  given  first  aid  while  Goil 
man's  crew  went  below  for  another  loael 

Shortly  after  they  had  all  been  brougfaj 
up,  a  violent  explosion  rent  the  carrier  atnidl 
ships — the  high-octane-gas  tanks  had  gontj 
up.  Gorman  and  one  of  his  men,  a  Mex 
boy,  started  forward  to  turn  on  the  spi 
klers,  but  before  they  reached  the  valves  'A 
second  blast  exhausted  all  the  oxygen  froirj 
the  air,  and  they  were  forced  back. 

The  smoke  had  penetrated  to  the  hangai 
deck  now,  and  charred  embers  from  small 
fires  starting  up  all  around  them  showered 
down  on  their  heads.  The  water  supply  was, 
gone  and,  after  making  sure  that  all  the  } 
wounded  had  been  removed  to  a  safer  spot.'i 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  the  fire] 
to  burn  itself  out. 

While  he  was  waiting,  Warrant  Officer  I 
Gorman  sat  down  to  rest.  The  seat  he  had  J 
chosen  was  one  of  the  ship's  ice-cream  freez- 
ers on  the  main  deck.  His  throat  was  parched, 
and  all  around  him  men  were  yelling  for 
something  to  drink,  but  there  was  no  water. 
Lieutenant  Dowling  was  one  of  the  thirsty, 
and  when  he  saw  Gorman  sitting  on  the 
freezer,  he  roughly  brushed  him  aside  and 
pulled  off  the  cover.  Inside  were  about  forty 
gallons  of  ice  cream.  The  men  gorged  them- 
selves. 

When  the  order  came  to  abandon  ship, 
Gorman  took  a  last  (Continued  on  page  38j 
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Report  to  the  Emperor 


^""Sacred  One.  Son  of  Heaven. 

"/  report  a  great  change  in  the  temper 
of  our  American  enemies. 


Their  soldiers  fight  with  redoubled  fiiry. 
Their  people  work  harder — and  sacrifice  more. 


Sublime  Majesty,  we  fight  a  determined  foe. 
Remind  us  again  that  we  are  unconquerable. 


kJux  enemies  are  realists.  Don't  think  it  doesn't 
bother  them  to  see  us  buying  war  bonds;  to 
watch  us  conserve  clothes,  food  and  gasoline. 
Don't  think  Tokio  doesn't  know,  and  curse, 
the  new  thousands  pouring  into  industry — the 
vast- quantities  of  war  material  pouring  out. 

And  even  now,  Tokio,  our  slogan  is  more. 
At  The  Texas  Company  that  means  more  of 
the  powerful  100-octane  gasoline  for  our  planes 
and  PT  boats  .  .  .  more  toluene  for  making 
deadly  block-busting  TNT  and  more  butadiene 
for  synthetic  rubber. 

America  is  a  determined  foe.  Determined  to 
be  victorious. 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 

TEXACO  FIRE-CHIEF  &  SKY  CHIEF  GASOLINES    •    HAVOLINE  S.  TEXACO  MOTOR  OILS 
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Wake  sat  there,  a  stricken  man,  whUe  the  chief  inspector  checked  off  the  money  the  sergeant  found  wrapped  around  Wake's  legs 


T^Story  Thus  Far: 

0>fDON,   late  one  night,   the  eccentric 
Marcus  Amberdale  finds  a  dead  man,  a 
,  in  his  home.   Halting  some  mysterious 
ents  he  is  performing  with  a  woman — 
s.  Vane" — whom  he  has  thrown  into  a 
itic  trance,  he  telephones  Scotland  Yard, 
tigating.  Chief  Inspector  Firth  identifies 
ictira  as  Sir  GUes  Loeder,  a  noted  radio 
ster.    After  which,  assisted  by  Detective 
,nt  Bluett,  he  sets  to  work,  on  the  case — an 
Uy  difficult  one. 
^       the  time  of  the  murder  (if  murder  it  is) 
,/JQ    n  Max,  a  resourceful  French  detective,  is 
,^31    ndon  ;  he  is  trailing  a  gang  of  Nazi  con- 
t^    ors.    Working  with  the  English  authorities, 
b(    ins  possession  of  a  code  message  which, 
di    ed,  proves  conclusively  that  the  highly  re- 
st   d   Sir  Giles  Loeder   had  been  a   German 
'«;    Learning  that  the  people  he  is  after  fre- 
jV     a  gambling  establishment  run  by  a  Mrs. 
'  V    e  Destree,  he  keeps  his  eye  on  the  woman 
«    ler  patrons.   Scotland  Yard  does  the  same. 
:d    Marcus   Amberdale    has    an    attractive 
«    n — Fay  Perigal — who  works  as  a  nurse  in 
a    ispital.     The    man    she    loves — ^Dick    Ker- 
A       a    heutenant    in    the    R.A.F. — has    dis- 
*    ired ;    she    fears    that   he   may   have    been 
1    ered.  One  day,  while  she  is  conversing  with 
I     Corcoran,  a  patient,  and  his  father.  Mi- 
's    Corcoran  (a  K.C.  and  an  important  figure 
ii    indon),  Dick  suddenly  appears  and  joins  the 
li    group! 

e  story  he  tells  is  a  strange  one :  Infatuated 
vj  Rita   Martin,  a   pretty  but  conscienceless 


Seven  Sins 

By  Sax  Rohmer 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  ELMORE  BROWN 


young  woman,  he  has  learned  that  she  had  been 
having  an  affair  with  Loeder ;  Dick  had  quar- 
reled with  the  broadcaster  (on  a  quiet  street, 
where  there  had  been  no  witnesses),  knocked 
him  out  with  his  fists,  killed  him. 

A  short  time  later,  Michael  Corcoran  pays  a 
visit  to  Scotland  Yard  headquarters.  .  .  .  Mean- 
while Gaston  Max  and  Bluett  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  (after  a  series  of  curious  adventures) 
that  the  man  who  killed  Loeder  walks  with  a 
limp.    They  direct  their  search  accordingly. 

Then  Firth  gives  Gaston  Max  a  surprise.  He 
tells  the  Frenchman  that  he  has  the  confession 
(signed  and  witnessed)  of  a  man  who  claims  to 
have  killed  Sir  Giles  Loeder.  He  says  that  the 
murderer  is  a  young  American ;  Flight  Lieuten- 
ant Richard  Kershaw,  of  the  Royal  Air  Force. 

Max  is  flabbergasted.  "You  believe  that  con- 
fession?" he  asks  eagerly.  The  chief  inspector  is 
a   Scotsman.    "Impleecitly,"   he   replies  calmly. 

VII 

GASTON  MAX  stared  at  Firth.  "But 
explain  to  me,  Inspector,  my  old, 
relieve  me  of  this  great  bewilder- 
ment: Why  should  this  Kershaw  kill  Sir 
Giles  Loeder?" 

"I  didna'  say  he  killed  him." 
Max  dropped  back  into  his  chair.  "You 
puzzle  me,  my  friend;  but  yes,  I  am  puz- 
zled." 

"I  said  it  was  the  confession  of  a  man 
who  claims  to  have  killed  him." 


"To  have  broken  his  neck?" 

"Tha's  the  point,"  Firth  replied  dehb- 
erately.  "We  ha'  been  so  careful  wi'  the 
press  that  the  exact  spot  where  the  body 
was  found  and  the  precise  nature  of  the 
injuries  have  never  been  published.  This 
young  fellow  didn't  know  that  Loeder  died 
of  a  broken  neck." 

"But  you  say  that  you  accept  the  state- 
ment of  Kershaw?" 

"Most  certainly;  in  every  particular.  But 
judging  from  inquiries  which  I  ha'  been 
making,  Loeder  lost  his  life  after  his  en- 
counter wi'  Kershaw — and  also  lost  his 
money." 

"You  hold  me  in  dreadful  suspense.  A 
theory  of  my  own  is  at  stake.  Whom  do 
you  suspect?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you  now.  But  some  time 
tonight  I  expect  to  ha'  more  facts,  and  I 
shall  be  willing  to  share  them.  Indeed, 
there's  a  favor  I'm  going  to  ask  ye." 

"Consider  it  granted,  my  friend." 

"Would  it  be  putting  ye  out  unduly  to 
become  Peter  Finch  for  an  hour  or  two 
tonight?" 

"But  not  at  all!"  Max  cried  eagerly. 
"Give  me  my  instructions." 

"I  am  obliged.  We  can  arrange  details 
later.  And  now,  I  would  like  ye  to  ex- 
amine these  fingerprints." 


Gaston  Max  stepped  around  the  desk, 
raised  his  heavy  monocle  and  through  it 
studied  the  photographs  pasted  upon  the 
paper.  It  became  evident  to  Firth,  who 
had  been  unaware  of  this  fact,  that  the 
monocle  was  not  an  ornament,  but  a  pow- 
erful magnifying  glass,  a  lens  which  no 
doubt  the  French  investigator  frequently 
found  useful.    His  inspection  completed: 

"These  two  sets  are  identical,"  he  pro- 
nounced. "Both  belong  to  the  same  per- 
son.  May  I  know  his  name?" 

Firth  smiled.  "When  I  ha'  all  the  facts," 
he  replied.  "But  this  much  I  can  say:  The 
prints  on  the  right  are  those  of  a  man 
called  Johann  Fritz  Brandt.  They  came 
over  in  a  big  consignment  from  the  United 
States.  All  I  know,  so  far,  is  just  that.  The 
set  on  the  left  are  from  the  handrail  of 
your  office  in  Great  Windmill  Street." 

"The  limping  man!" 

"The  limping  man,  exactly!  For  par- 
ticulars, I  have  had  to  send  a  long  code 
cable  to  New  York,  quoting  the  name 
and  reference  number,  and  I  am  awaiting 
a  reply." 

"Mon  Dieu!  But  it  is  wonderful.  It  is 
kismet.  You,  my  friend,  have  the  finger- 
prints, and  I — " 

"Weel,  what  have  you  got?" 

(Continued  on  page  58j 


what  are  husbands  for,  except 
to  be  used,  exploited  to  the 
fullest — and  chucked?  That 
was  the  Reno  idea,  but  Martha 
had  a  different  set  of  rules 


THE  croupier  in  the  night  club  out- 
side Reno  said,  "Place  your  bets, 
ladies  and  gentlemen."  The  ball 
careened  around  in  the  spinning  wheel. 

Martha  looked  about  her.  A  spring 
evening  in  May,  1941,  and  she  hadn't 
wanted  to  come  to  the  club.  She  saw  too 
much  at  these  places  and  she  didn't  like 
what  she  saw:  white  faces  .  .  .  nervous 
hands  .  , .  poker  .  .  .  faro  .  .  .  chuck-a-luck 
...  the  bar  ...  the  busy  bar  .  .  .  and  across 
the  hall  in  the  dining  room,  shaded  lights, 
sweet  music  and  lovers.  It  was  as  if  gam- 
bling wasn't  enough,  or  romance  wasn't 
enough,  or  liquor;  it  was  as  if  it  took  all 
three  to  make  these  zombies  come  fieet- 
ingly  alive. 

The  croupier  shoved  a  stack  of  chips  in 
front  of  Martha  and  she  heard  Jenny 
Rea's  lovely,  husky  voice:  "It  is,  really 
it  is,  it's  Terry  Blane!" 

Martha  heard  him  answer.  Even  if  she 
had  not  heard  it  often  on  the  radio  these 
past  three  years  she  would  have  known 
his  voice.  It  flowed  through  her  as  her 
blood  did,  an  integral  part  of  her  geog- 
raphy. 

Martha  exchanged  her  chips  for  cash. 
She  wondered  if  Terry  would  remember 


her,  Martha  MiUer,  who  had  pulled  him 
out  of  a  low-class  speak-easy  after  Jenny 
had  jilted  him  eleven  years  ago,  who  had 
taken  him  home  and  nursed  him  and  who 
had,  at  length,  seen  him  off  to  Europe 
and  a  small  job  which  had  turned  into  a 
big  one,  plus  glory,  plus  reputation. 

What  Martha  expected  didn't  matter, 
for  Jenny  had  both  of  Terry's  hands  in 
hers  and  she  was  saying,  "Darling,"  in  her 
richest,  ah-my-beloved  voice,  "darling, 
when  I  heard  about  your  decoration,  I 
said — oh,  proudly,  I  said — 'That's  my 
Terry!'  " 

She  smiled  that  warm,  wide  smile  of 
hers  and  Terry  melted.  In  front  of  their 
eyes  he  melted.  It  was  Jenny's  famous 
cinema  smile  and  people  were  staring.  It 
was  Terry's  familiar  voice,  too,  the  voice 
which  had  spoken  to  them  in  their  living 
rooms,  their  bedrooms,  their  cars,  from 
various  parts  of  the  world's  surface,  tell- 
ing them  of  the  world's  pain. 

Jenny  held  tight  to  Terry's  hands.  She 
said,  "I've  wanted  so  much  to  see  you, 
Terry." 

She  was  lying.  Martha  knew  she  was 
lying.  Martha  knew  because  she  knew  all 
there  was  to  know  about  Jenny.  Martha 
worked  for  Jenny.  She  was  her  secretary, 
her  factotum,  her  stand-in,  her  yes- 
maiden.  Martha  knew  that  if  Jenny  had 
thought  even  once  about  Terry  Blane  she 
would  have  said  so.  Martha  thought:  But 
she's  thinking  of  him  now.  And  Martha 
was  afraid.  She  said,  "Hello,  Terry." 

He  pulled  his  eyes  away  from  Jenny. 
She  could  see  him  pull  them  away. 


"Hello,  Martha,"  he  said.  "It's  gqod 
to  see  you."  He  added,  "I've  kept  up  with 
Jenny  pretty  well  but  I  haven't  seen  much 
about  you  in  the  papers."  And  he  gave 
Martha  the  tag  end  of  his  tender  smile. 

To  Jenny  he  said,  "About  the  decora- 
tion, that's  hooey.  When  New  World 
Films  decided  to  do  my  book  they  felt 
they  had  to  pin  some  glamor  on  me.  I 
feel  like  a  double-dyed,  triple-plated 
cheat." 

Jenny  said,  "Nonsense!  If  you  weren't 
decorated  you  deserved  to  be."  She  said, 
"I've  followed  everything  you've  done. 
Your  stories  from  Spain  broke  my  heart. 
I  didn't  weep;  I  bawled." 

MARTHA  wanted  to  say:  "Terry,  she 
lies.  She  never  listens  to  the  radio 
and  she  reads  nothing  except  Variety." 
Martha  wanted  to  say:  "But  I've  followed 
you,  Terry.  I've  ridden  muleback  with  you 
in  Ethiopia  and  smelled  the  rancid,  chok- 
ing heat  of  it.  I've  dodged  bombs  with  you 
in  Spain;  I've  held  the  shredded,  bloody 
flesh  of  a  child  together  while  you  band- 
aged it  in  China;  I  fled  Dunkirk  with 
you  and  waited  with  you  at  Thermopylae 
and  burned  candles  for  you  at  St.  Pat- 
rick's." But  she  didn't  say  anything.  She 
stood  there,  a  smile  on  lips  that  felt  like 
marble.  She  stood  there  watching  him 
loving  Jenny  with  his  eyes  and  holding 
her  beauty  close  with  his  two  hands. 

Martha  thought:  He's  been  carrying  a 
torch  for  her  all  these  years.  Her  lips 
quirked.  And  I've  been  carrying  one  for 
him. 


Terry  said,  "Peace.  Quiet.  Mai 
the    most    of    them,    Martha 
"We're  going  to  be  in  it,  arenl 
we?"  she  asked  him.  "We  mustl 
Terry   said,   "or  lose   our  sou' 

\ 


Then  Bill  Ferguson  tacked  into 
Terry  said,  "Bill!"  and  freed  his  has 
from  Jenny's. 

Jenny  patted  Terry's  coat  sleeve.  SIl 
said,  "Bill's  drunk.  He's  getting  a  diver 
and  taking  it  hard.  .  .  .  Hello,  Bill 

Bill  said,   "H'lo,  heart   crusher."    Hi 
voice    made    Martha's    chest    hurt.    l\ 
looked  at  Terry.    "H'lo,  Blane.   Have 
drink?" 

They  sat  down  at  the  red-and-gold  ba 
Jenny  said,  "Listen,  you  two.  My  car 
waiting  and  anyway,  I've  got  to  get  sent 
sleep.  But  you're  having  lunch  with  tr. 
tomorrow.  One-thirty."  She  turned  t 
Terry.  "Bill  knows  where  I  live.  Terr 
darling,  I'm  perishing  for  a  good  Ion 
talk." 

Bill  said,  "You  had  your  chance  wit 
Terry  and  you  muffed  it.  Unclasp  that 
hooks!" 

Jenny  laughed.  She  ran  four  finger 
down  Terry's  cheek,  and  Martha  watch© 
the  color  follow  them.  Nobody  salt 
anything  and  Jenny  laughed  agaic 
warmly,  caressingly. 

Martha  thought:  That's  the  laugh,  oU 
girl.  It  puts  your  mark  on  him  as  certainly! 
as  a  hot  iron  would.    I  wouldn't  care  i:| 
(Continued  on  page  30j 
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WAy     TRANSPORT    .    .    .    VITAL     TO     VICTORY     AND     THE     AMERICAN     WAY     OF     LIFE 


Greater 
than  the "Exodus" 


Since  war  started,  a  movement  of  people  has  taken  place  in  America 
which  is  even  greater  than  the  historical  "Exodus"  from  Egypt  to  the 
Land  of  Canaan.  It  is  the  migration  of  millions  upon  millions  of  people 
to  war  production  centers.  This  large  and  rapid  shift  in  population  to 
relatively  few  cities,  accompanied  by  the  construction  of  thousands  of 
new  homes  and  factories,  has  enabled  Highway  Transport  to  make 
one  of  its  greatest  war  contributions.  Here's  evidence  from  the  met- 
ropolitan center  of  the  nation's  second  largest  war  production  area: 

In  two  years  its  population  increased  more  than  300,000.  Its  coach  lines 
carried  30,000,000  more  passengers  in  1942  than  in  1941.  An  estimated 
S5%  to  90%  of  the  trucks  on  its  highways  carry  vital  war  materials. 


GEJNERAL   MOTORS    TRUCK    &    COACH 

DIVISION  OF  YELLOW  TRUCK  &  COACH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Home  of  CMC  Trucks  and  Yellow  Coaches    •   •   *    Manufacturer  of  a  Wide 

Variety  of  Military  Vehicles  for  our  Armed  Forces 


Joseph  B.  Eastman,  director  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation,  recently  stated:  "Automotive  Trans- 
portation is  absolutely  essential  to  the  tvinning  of  the  War. 
Goods  must  reach  their  destinations  and  workers  must 
get  to  their  jobs. .  .on  time.  "  Join  the  U.S.  Truck  Con- 
servation Corps  and  keep 
yourtrucks  in  best  possible 
condition.    GMC   dealers 
are  pledfied  to   help  you. 

INVEST    IN   VICTORY 

.    .    .    BUY    WAR    BONDS    AND    STAMPS 
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KCNHETH   W.    THOMPSON 


YOUR  LIFE  TOMORROW 

By  David  O.  Woodbury 


Radar  Will  Be  Powerful  in  Peace 


F 


( 


LANES  of  tomorrow,  traveling  at 
six  hundred  miles  an  hour,  will  ap- 
proach each  other  too  fast  to  avoid 
collision  if  their  pilots  rely  only  on  their 
eyes.  But  radar  units  will  give  ample 
warning.  So,  too,  will  they  prevent  smash- 
ups  on  fog-hidden  mountains. 

But  this  famous  electronic  war  sentinel 
will  have  many  other  uses  also.  Ships  at 
sea  will  know  one  another's  positions  con- 
stantly, thus  making  collisions  impossible. 
Trains  will  be  kept  from  crashing  even 
though  flagmen  and  engineers  fail.  Radar 
will  warn  night  watchmen  of  the  approach 
of  intruders  on  industrial  property.  Pris- 
ons will  use  it  to  detect  the  escape  of 
criminals.  The  device  may  even  be  used 
to  detect  icebergs  wandering  across  the 
shipping  lanes. 

Radar  will  also  have  many  constructive 
uses.  Cloud  masses  may  be  detected  and 
measured  thousands  of  miles  away  to  help 
in  weather  prediction.  Explorers  will  use 
portable  units  to  locate  distant  mountain 
masses.  Surveyors  will  find  the  instrument 
invaluable  in  the  rapid  measurement  of 
distances  and  angles  now  limited  to  the 
line  of  sight.  It  is  likely  that  astronomers 
will  employ  radar  for  learning  more 
about  the  moon  and  the  planets.  And 
new  modifications  of  the  device  may  even 
find  application  in  home  and  factory  for 
controlling  the  output  of  iimumerable  au- 
tomatic machines. 

Every  Fanner  Will  Have  a  Telephone 

Tomorrow  no  farmer  who  has  elec- 
tricity need  be  without  a  telephone,  for 
the  light  wires  themselves  will  be  used  to 
carry  the  voice  currents.  Today,  some- 
thing like  two  million  farms  in  the  United 
States  have  electric  light  service  but  no 
telephone,  and  the  number  is  increasing 
daily.  This  lack  isolates  countless  families 
and  deprives  them  of  quick  communica- 


tion with  their  commercial  centers  and 
with  one  another.  Science  plans  to  end  all 
that  with  the  end  of  the  war. 

Telephone  service  by  means  of  the  "car- 
rier" system,  superimposed  on  existing 
power  wires,  will  save  millions  of  dollars 
required  for  building  long  pole  lines.  This 
important  economy  in  thinly  populated 
sections  will  bring  in  thousands  of  new 
subscribers  who  could  not  otherwise  af- 
ford telephones. 

The  carrier  system  was  almost  perfected 
when  war  interrupted  final  research.  When 
peace  returns,  the  remaining  problems  of 
building  inexpensive  instruments  and  cen- 
tral offices  to  operate  over  power  wires 
will  be  quickly  solved.  Then  any  farmer 
who  has  electric  light — and  most  of  them 
will  have — can  enjoy  a  telephone  connec- 
tion for  little  more  per  month  than  it  now 
costs  a  city  subscriber. 

Automatic  Hypodermic  Needle 

A  boon  to  millions  of  diabetics  and 
asthma  sufferers  will  be  a  small,  pre- 
sterilized  hypodermic  syringe,  ready  for 
instant  use  with  the  exact  dose  of  insulin 
or  adrenalin  the  individual  requires.  The 
hypo  charged  at  the  factory  with  the  right 
quantity  of  injection  fluid  and  then  sealed 
in  a  flexible  plastic  tube  will  be  used  once, 
then  thrown  away.  The  patient,  once  the 
correct  treatment  is  prescribed,  can  use 
the  device  in  a  few  seconds. 

It  will  only  be  necessary  for  him  to 
remove  a  protecting  cap,  plunge  the  needle 
into  arm  or  leg  and  give  the  plastic  tube 
a  quick  bend.  This  will  break  a  small 
glass  ampule  within,  allowing  compressed 
air  to  force  the  drug  into  the  blood  stream. 
The  air  will  be  shut  off  by  an  automatic 
valve  before  it  can  follow. 

This  new  "expendable"  hypo  is  already 
in  use  by  thousands  of  our  fighting  men 
to  alleviate  pain  and  shock  immediately 
on  being  wounded.  When  it  returns  from 
the  war  it  will  appear  everywhere  in  first- 


aid  kits,  whether  in  homes  or  factories, 
ready  for  instant  injection  of  sedatives 
or  other  indicated  drugs  for  the  victims  of 
accidents.  Various  colors  of  plastic  con- 
tainer will  designate  what  drug  is  in  the 
needle. 

Don't  Expect  the  Future  Too  Soon 

"Victory  Plus  Two  Years"  is  the  slogan 
of  a  great  American  firm  expressing  its 
hope  for  the  begiruiing  of  Life  Tomorrow. 
Many  another  manufacturer  is  not  so  op- 
timistic. Everyone  knows  that  long  years 
of  trial  and  error  must  pass  before  the  full 
tide  of  technical  improvement  can  begin. 
"No  responsible  manufacturer,"  says  a 
maker  of  electronic  equipment  with  a  tre- 
mendous stake  in  the  future,  "will  ask  his 
customers  to  act  as  guinea  pigs."  There 
will  be  long  delays,  but  they  will  not  mean 
inaction.  Beyond  the  locked  doors  of 
countless  laboratories,  intensive  research 
will  go  forward  day  and  night  to  make 
newly  discovered  principles  safe  and 
sound  for  pubUc  use. 

Tomorrow  will  come  imperceptibly, 
starting  with  the  echo  of  the  last  shot  fired 
against  the  enemy.  At  first  huge  quanti- 
ties of  prewar  models  of  refrigerators, 
stoves,  autos,  houses  will  be  turned  out, 
usirtg  the  new  materials  such  as  aluminum 
and  plastics  instead  of  the  old  wood  and 
sheet  steel.  Then,  tooled  up  for  the  pro- 
duction of  new  designs,  factories  will  pour 
forth  such  inventions  as  have  been  noted 
in  this  column.  And  finally,  after  perhaps 
ten  years  of  testing  and  improvement,  will 
come  the  world-changing  innovations  like 
universal  television,  family  helicopters  and 
high-octane  automobile  engines. 

The  one  thing  certain  is  that  on  the 
first  day  of  peace  the  new  era  will  begin, 
and  not  a  day  wiU  pass  thereafter  with- 
out its  thrilling  advance.  Whatever  its 
timetable  may  be,  the  world  of  tomor- 
row will  be  a  continuously  exciting  ad- 
venture. 


(Qontlnued  from  page  28j  you*o| 
make  him  happy.  And  she  thougli|^ 
tha  Miller,  you  liar,  you'd  care  ver  ||f 
She  picked  up  her  bag  and  rose.    1  ; 

Bill  caught  her  wrist.  He  said,  "iL 
Mart,  you  stay  here.  I  want  to  l| 
sad  stories  of  the  death  of  lungl 
said  to  Terry,  "Mart's  the  sort 
you  confide  in.  That  one  now,"  he  | 
at  Jenny,  "she'd  put  your  heart  on 
and  display  it  in  the  public  square 

Martha  pulled  on  loose  gloves.  1 
said     quickly,    "Martha,    darling! 
Return  sweet  goodness  for  Bill's  (| 
ing   evil.    He'll   be   ashamed  of 
tomorrow." 

Martha  didn't  want  to  stay.  Sbm 
much  didn't  want  to  stay.  But  shcti 
working  girl  and  the   boss  had  s'ko 

Bill  said  when  Jenny  was  gone,  7hi 
you  see  most  of  the  glamor  girls  lo» 
phooey!  But  she's  got  somethini  fc 
one. 

Terry  didn't  say  anything.  Bill  shii 
his  heavy  shoulders.  Bill  said,  "K| 
'em  dumb  at  a  glance." 

Terry  laughed. 

Bill  said,  "What  are  you  doing  in  | 
You  got  to  get  married  before  yo 
get  a  divorce." 

Terry  said,  "I've  been  fishing 
River.    Got  a  hankering  for  civilij 
Reno's  was  the  nearest  I  could  findl 

"Civilization!     Ha!"    Bill   said, 
whisky!" 

Terry  looked  at  Martha.   "Well,] 
got  sick  of  fish,  then,  and  craved 
A  two-inch  steak.   With  mushroon 
baked  potato.   Let's  go  eat." 

Bill  sat  in  Terry's  car,  six  feet 
brawn  and  muscle,  staring  at  the! 
signs.   He  said,  "Reno!   Biggest  littl| 
in  the  world!    Did  you  know  that, 
pie?   Huh?   Did  you?" 

"They've  got  it  strung  in  electric  I 
across  Virginia  Street." 

"Biggest  darn'   laundry;   biggest 
dry-cleaning    establishment    in    the] 
verse.   Everybody's  weaknesses  aire 
erybody's  vices  catered  to — " 

THEY  stopped  at  the  car  diner.  I 
drank  coffee,  scalding  hot,  and  all 
time  he  began  to  talk.  About  the  wtl 
was  divorcing.  About  Althea.  As  if 
was  dead,  Martha  thought.  Except  I 
death  puts  a  period  to  hope.  And| 
thought  of  Jenny's  latest  husband  sa 
"If  I've  annoyed  you,  Jenny  .  .  .  I'JI 
anything,  Jenny,  anything." 

Bill  said,  "Darned  white  of  you  f  :s 
letting  me  talk.  It's  funny  the  fools  a 
make  of  themselves  over  women,  isn't  f 

"No,"  Terry  said. 

They  were  quiet  then,  for  a  time.  T  ■ 
made  a  show  of  eating.  Bill  relievetj 
talk,  drowsy  with  liquor,  warm  with  1 
fee,  went  to  sleep.  Terry  shoved  his  {I 
aside.  He  said,  "Well,  Martha,  yol 
looking  fine."  i 

Martha   wondered   how   many  ba 
conversations  had  started   with  that 
mark.    She  said,  "I   am  fine  and  ll 
more  than  a  lot  of  people  can  say." 
added,  "My  health's  good,  too." 

Terry   laughed.    "Same   old   Marti 

"Eleven  years,"  Martha  said,  "and 
'you're  looking  fine;'  eleven  years  and 
'the  same  old  Martha!'  Not  so  very ' 
either.  Twenty-nine."  She  paused.  "M 
take  the  weather;  I've  heard  that 
weather  is  a  useful  topic  for  people  vl 
jaded  minds.  Or  why  talk  at  all  if  ;l 
must  work  at  it?"  .\ 

Terry  laid  a  hand  over  Martha's,  jl 
said,  "I'm  sorry.  Maybe  I'm  self-cl 
scious  because  I  remember  how  indeb| 
I  am  to  you." 

Martha  said,  "Skip  it." 

Terry  said,  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  i\ 
did  me  a  good  turn." 

Martha  said,  "Yes?" 

"Took  me  a  while  to  realize  it.  Wll 
I  saw  she  was  getting  a  divorce  fn 
Custis  I  started  home."    Terry  took 
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Don't  moke  reservations 

For  touring  vocotions— 

Save  Pullmans  for  people  who  need  'em  I 


And  don't  court  reproaches 

By  crowding  the  coaches 

When  railroads  are  pulling  for  Freedom  I 
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Collier's  ior  August  14,  1943 


1.  When  Rip  Van  Winkle  lived  up  the 
Hudson,  there  was  trouble  and  uncer- 
tainty; a  war  was  brewing,  and  times 
were  tough.  One  day  Rip  went  to 
sleep  and  slept  for  20  years  .  .  .  right 
through  the  Revolutionary  War. 


3.  But  you  can't.  In  fact,  you  don't 
really  want  to.  Of  course,  you  do  want 
to  get  a  good  night's  sleep.  But  maybe 
you  are  one  of  those  who  are  kept 
awake  by  the  cafFein  in  coffee. 


5.  Maybe  you've  been  planning  to  try 
Sanka  Coffee  ...  so  why  wait  any 
longer?  Today  is  just  the  time  to  start 
enjoying  its  superb  aroma  and  deli- 
cious flavor.  Remember  .  .  .  Sanka  is 
all  coffee,  nothing  but  coffee! 


Sanka 
Coffee 


9.  When  Rip  woke  up,  he  found  that 
things  had  turned  out  all  right,  after 
all.  Maybe  sometimes  you  think  it 
might  be  nice  if  you  could  go  to  sleep 
and  not  wake  up  until  after  this  war 
is  over. 


SWITCH  TO  SANKA 


4.  You  love  coffee  and  can't  resist  it. 
So  you  torture  your  already-war- 
strained  nerves  with  caffein  . .  .when 
you  could  switch  to  Sanka  Coffee, 
the  coffee  that  is  97%  caffein-free, 
and  cant  keep  anyone  awake! 


6.  And  so  skillfully  is  97%  of  its  caf- 
fein taken  out  that  not  one  smidgen 
of  its  tantalizing  aroma  or  delightful 
flavor  is  removed.  Get  Sanka  Coffee 
with  your  next  ration  stub.  It's  easy 
on  your  palate  and  your  nerves. 


Get  the  new  All -Purpose 
grind— makes  swell  coffee 
in  any  coffee-maker! 


SLEEP  ISN'T  A  LUXURY,  IT'S  A  NECESSITY.  DRINK  SANKA  AND  SLEEP! 

SWELL  WAY  TO  MAKE  ICED  SANKA!  Make  Sonko  full  Strength,  freese  in 
ice-cube  tray.  Fill  glass  with  cubes  and  pour  on  warm  milk.  It's  a  treati 


hand  away  and  Martha's  hand  felt  curi- 
ously naked  and  cold.  Terry  laughed.  "By 
the  time  I  reached  Odessa  1  saw  another 
paper.  She'd  already  remarried.  To  Les- 
singbrooke.  I  tried  vodka  that  time.  The 
resulting  head  was  terrific." 

Martha  thought:  Did  someone  else 
chop  ice  for  you  that  time,  Terry?  Did 
someone  else  spend  her  money  for  a  hair 
of  the  dog  that  bit  you? 

Terry  said,  "I'm  glad  to  have  seen  her 
again.  It  is  good  to  know  that  you've 
outgrown  an  obsession." 

Martha  thought:  Whistling!  She  said, 
"Take  me  home,  Terry,  I'm  tired." 

Bill  waked  in  a  vicious  frame  of  mind. 
He  leaned  out  of  the  car  at  Jenny's  house, 
grinning.  He  said,  "There's  the  girl  you 
should  take  up  with,  Terry.  A  faithful 
lass  Marty  would  be." 

They  laughed.  Martha  thought:  Laugh, 
then.  It's  a  joke.  Sure,  it's  a  joke.  Tears 
burned  her  eyes  so  that  she  had  trouble 
finding  her  key  in  her  bag.  She  said  to 
Terry,  "You'd  better  go.  You'd  better 
get  your  drunken  friend  home." 

Terry  didn't  say  anything.  He  either 
ignored  or  he  didn't  see  Martha's  wet  eyes. 
He  took  the  key  from  her  and  he  un- 
locked the  door.  He  said,  "It  wasn't 
funny,  Martha.  God  knows  it's  the  truth." 
And  he  took  her  into  his  arms  and  kissed 
her.  She  slapped  him  then,  slapped'  him 
hard,  and  went  into  the  house,  hating  him, 
hating  Bill,  hating  Jenny,  hating  the 
world. 

THE  next  morning  Jenny  perched  on 
the  foot  of  Martha's  bed.  She  yawned, 
showing  a  wide,  pink  mouth;  she 
stretched;  she  arched  her  back;  she  curled 
her  toes  up  under  her  black  lace  night- 
gown. 

Martha  thought  of  that  morning  not 
quite  a  week  ago,  in  Hollywood,  when 
Jenny,  perched  on  the  foot  of  Martha's 
bed,  had  read  that  Bill  Ferguson,  play- 
wright-producer-director, was  in  Reno, 
getting  a  divorce.  That  news  was  a  shot 
of  adrenalin  to  Jenny.  Because  it  meant 
that  Bill's  wife  would  no  longer  have  a 
corner  on  those  smart,  acid,  sure-fire 
comedies  that  Bill  wrote.  And  more,  al- 
most, than  Jenny  wanted  her  own  teeth 
and  hair  she  wanted  one  of  Bill's  pieces. 

Jenny  had  shot  from  Martha's  bed, 
bathed,  dressed  and  orange-juiced.  By 
noon  she  had  kissed  her  fourth  and  cur- 
rent husband,  Cosmo  Swain,  goodby. 
She  had  told  him  to  find  himself  a  nice 
girl  who  would  make  him  happy,  which, 
Martha  had  noted,  was  Cosmo's  first  in- 
timation that  he  wasn't  happy  right  then, 
and  they  had  boarded  a  Reno  train,  she 
and  Martha,  to  get  that  play  from  Bill. 

Now,  Jenny  smiled  at  the  soft  green  of 
the  willow  tree  outside  the  window.  She 
said,  "You  know.  Mart,  I've  never  mar- 
ried for  love — yet." 

Martha  said,  dryly,  "It  should  be  a 
thrill." 

Jenny  said,  "I  never  thought  Terry  had 
success  in  him.  I  didn't  think  he  had  iron 
enough.  I  thought  he  was  all  weighted 
down  with  sophomorish  ideals.  And 
now,  look."  Jenny  laughed.  "He's  capi- 
talized on  those  ideals.  Everybody  knows 
who  Terry  Blane  is." 

Martha  looked  at  Jenny  lying  there  on 
one  elbow.  Martha  thought:  She  doesn't 
give  a  finger  snap  for  Terry.  She  said,  "If 
you're  hunting  you'd  better  get  out  your 
bow  and  arrow.  The  quarry  will  be  here 
presently  baying  for  food." 

Jenny  laughed.  She  said,  "Martha, 
you're  invaluable.  You  keep  my  feet  on 
the  ground." 

"As  if  your  feet  ever  left  the  ground," 
Martha  said.  "I  doubt  that  real  love 
would  ever  get  your  feet  off  solid  ground." 

Jenny  looked  at  Martha,  level-eyed.  "I 
want  my  feet  on  solid  ground,"  she  said. 
"Did  Bill  say  anything  about  his  divorce?" 

Martha  reached  for  her  dressing  gown. 
"As  near  as  I  can  figure,  Althea  had  a 
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case  of  Hollywood  jitters.  When  theo.  n 
ing  got  tough  Bill  pointed  out  thai|^  jl 
hadn't  wanted  her  to  come  to  Hollywljli  f^'- 
in  the  first  place,  which  was  probabl>jf»Q  '"^ 
last  straw.  She  said  she  wanted  a  divi 
Now.  This  minute.  And  you  know 
He's  not  going  to  force  himself  on 
woman  who  doesn't  want  him.  Not 
He'll  roast  first.  So  that's  what  he'i 
ing.  Roasting.  And  going  through 
motions  of  getting  a  divorce.  And 
ing  that  Althea  will  make  just  one  pc 
ful  gesture  because  he  can't  get  anoa 
postponement."  [ 

"It  happens,"  Jenny  said.   "And  innf."*'' 
meantime,   we'll   get    that   play.    Th,l| 
burn  her  up."  Jenny  nodded.  "Teach  t 
a  lesson,  too."    Which,  Martha  thou.i,  > 
was  pretty   funny,  coming  from  Jci 

Bill  was   in  a   nasty  humor  when  ; 
came  to  lunch.    He  told  Martha  thai  c 
hadn't  meant  to  come  at  all  but  he  \  . 
to  thinking  that  Jenny  should  be  g.il 
material  for  a  play.   A  Maori,  he  sale ,  ' 
member  of  that  tribe  of  aborigines  \  > 
take  their  blood  on  the  hoof,  with 
finements  by  Perc  Westmore. 

Martha  said,  "Write  it.  And  Jei , 
will  act  it  for  you." 

Bill  snorted. 

When  Terry  came,  Jenny  took  ih,  i 
into   the   library.    She  gave   them  cc>.-._ 
tails  before  the  big  window  which  gi 
on  the  river.   She  said,  "I  like  Reno. 
a  noisy,  show-oflf  town  and  I  like 

Martha  glanced  at  Bill.  She  thoug' 
For  Bill  it's  Gethsemane  with  a  sw; 
band. 

Jenny  was  wearing  a  yellow  dress 
day;  a  dress  which  gave  her  no  privai 
whatever.    She  laid  her  sleek  black 
against   Terry's    shoulder,    and    M 
with  an  effort  of  her  will,  relaxed  tj 
jaw  and  forced  her  hands  to  lie  open 
her  lap,  inert  and  unrevealing. 

Bill  said,  "I  know  a  good  many  thin 
about  you,  Jenny,  but  not  why  you  It 
your  first  husband." 

Jenny  laughed.  "These  geniuses! 
said.  "I  know  you  won't  like  it,  Bi 
It's  not  a  nice  reason  at  all.  Nathan  h; 
to  go  away  for  his  health.  His  family  i 
sisted.  And  I  had  to  stay  in  New  Yoi 
I'd  barely  started." 

Bill  said,  "I've  got  to  admire  you.  Ycj 
don't  smear  the  salve  of  justification  up<| 
the  wounds  of  expediency.    How  abo 
Lessingbrooke?    As  I  recall  it,  he'stj 
one  who  put  you  on  the  theatrical 

Jenny  said,  "Why  this  inquisition?' 

"I'm  helping  Terry  catch  up  on  you 

Terry  said,  "Shut  up.  Bill." 

Jenny  said,  "If  there  is  anything 
Terry  wants  to  know,  let  him  ask  me 
self." 

Bill  said,   "He  won't,    He's  a  gentllfrtiie 
man." 

Terry  said,  "Look,  I  dislike  taking 
poke  at  an  old  friend." 

Jenny  laughed.  She  said,  "I  left  Lc! 
singbrooke  because  he  wanted  me  to  stHf 
in  London.  I  had  a  New  York  offer  an 
I  was  ready  for  New  York.  I  divorced  th 
prince  because  I  thought  divorce  wa 
kinder  than  shooting  and  I'm  divorcin 
Cosmo  Swain  because  he's  a  dumbbell 
And  if  there's  anything  else  you  want  t 
know.  Bill,  ask  it  now.  I  won't  be  cross 
questioned  again!" 
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TERRY  practically  lived  at  Jenny' 
after  that  first  meal.  Only  occasionall; 
did  Jenny  get  up  before  noon  and  shi 
didn't  go  in  for  exercise  at  all.  So  Terr; 
and  Martha  rode  horseback;  they  playet 
tennis;  they  swam.  Martha  thought:  I'mi 
time  killer.  I  keep  him  from  being  boret 
until  Jenny  shows  up. 

She  was  quite  philosophic  about  it  un- 
til one  day  on  the  way  from  the  courts  tc 
the  house  he  kissed  her. 

He  said,  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
were  so  nice  to  kiss?" 

She   said,   "There   are  some  things 
man  should  find  out  for  fiimself."  _^^ 


i 


kJTerry  kissed  her  aga'n — and  Jenny 
^  '4own  the  walk  from  the  house. 

ly  laughed.    She  said,  "You  make 
^M-ming  couple." 
rfiry  took  his  arms  away  from  Mar- 
1-' ^boulders.   Terry  dropped  Martha's 

J' 

iJjny  said,  "How  about  a  walk  beside 

|re,"  Terry   said.    "Coming   along, 

b?" 

jiy  leaned  against  Terry's  shoulder. 

rpatted  the  collar  of  his  sports  shirt 
Jblace. 

Irtha  said,  "No.  I'm  through  frit- 
I  away  the  golden  hours."  But,  as 
latched  them  go  down  the  willow- 
[red  path  beside  the  river,  something 
pU  on  her  arm.  She  rubbed  it  on  her 
She  thought  viciously:  It's  proper 
at  funerals.    Right  and  proper  to 


IRY  called  her  next  morning  and 
bked  her  to  go  to  Virginia  City  with 
I  Martha  said  she'd  been  to  Virginia 
He  asked  her  to  dinner  at  the  Riv- 
k.  She  said  he  seemed  to  forget  that 
^as  a  working  girl.  Terry  was  silent 
lUte,  then  he  said,  "Martha,  if  I  an- 
you  yesterday,  I'm  sorry."  Martha 
^ht:  Now  he  thinks  I'm  a  prude. 
I   practically   crawled   inside   his 

[with  him.  The  dope! 
Icip  it!"  she  said.    "I've  got  to  go, 

y.  Jenny  wants  me." 

^r  almost  a  week  after  that  passage 
(lanaged  to  avoid  seeing  Terry.  But 
vas  with  Bill  one  day  in  pursuit  of 

I  play  he  was  doing  when  Terry 
ped  in.   Bill  picked  up  the  scattered 

Irs  on  his  desk.  He  beetled  his  brows 

ferry.    He  said,   "Still   playing  with 

trry  said,  "Stow  it." 

[11  said,  "She's  tossed  all  the  others 

What    makes    you    think    you're 
ipt?  She  was  relatively  inexperienced 

she  brushed  you  off  before.    She's 

technique  now." 
^rry  said,  "What  I  like  about  you, 
is  the  sweetness  and  light  that  ema- 


"^RIM  HYMN  FROM  A 
IGETABLE  PATCH 

al^ome  into  the  garden,  Maude, 

For  the  black  bat.  Night,  has  flown 
nd  the  burdocks  gently  nod 
Where  the  onion  sets  were  sown. 

Jome  hastening  here  at  morn 
With  sprays  and  lethal  washes, 

for  the  rust  is  on  the  corn 
And  the  scale  assails  the  squashes. 

le  robin  feasts  and  preens 
On  the  berry  bushes,  cockily, 
lile  a  blight  invades  the  beans 
And  a  slug  bears  down  the  broccoli. 

^^Tome  into  the  garden,  Maude, 
But  come  prepared  to  grapple 
Vith  the  mole  beneath  the  sod 
And  the  worm  inside  the  apple. 

iVith  the  aphid  on  the  vines 
And  the  beetle  come  to  munch  on 

The  cabbages  when  he  dines. 
The  lettuces  for  his  luncheon. 

F here's  never  a  bud  but  blows 
For  an  insect  horde  to  dwell  on, 
nd  the  dew  may  star  the  rose 
But  it  dampens  off  the  melon. 


For  here  is  the  Fact  that  Foils: 
(And  it's  better  to  learn  it,  sister,) 

To  the  Pest  belong  the  spoils. 
To  the  gardener  goes  the  blister. 

Phyllis  McGinley 
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nate  from  your  great,  gross  hulk."  He 
turned  to  Martha.  "Come  on,  Mart,  let's 
take  a  walk." 

They  drove  westward,  parked  the  car 
and  walked  toward  the  Sierras.  There 
was  water  in  the  little  lakes,  and  certain 
of  the  mountains  ringing  Reno  were  still 
snowcapped;  lupine  and  wild  iris  and 
brown-eyed  Susans  lined  the  road. 

Terry  broke  off  a  few  sprigs  of  lupine 
and  put  them  in  the  buttonhole  of  Mar- 
tha's suit  coat.  He  said,  "How  come 
a  pretty  girl  like  you  hasn't  married?" 

Martha  thought:  I  guess  that  re-estab- 
lishes the  old  footing.  She  said,  "How 
come  a  handsome  gent  like  yourself  is 
still  single?" 

They  climbed  a  rocky  promontory. 
Terry  got  a  blanket  from  the  car  and  they 
lay  on  their  stomachs  looking  down  on 
the  cars  curving  around  the  hill  on  the 
black  road.  The  white  sunshine  of  the 
high  country  was  almost  palpable,  warm 
as  weightless  down;  the  whole  valley 
pulsed  with  the  sweet,  measured  cadences 
of  unhurried  time. 

"Peace,"  he  said.  "Quiet.  Make  the 
most  of  them,  Martha." 

"We're  going  to  be  in  it,  aren't  we?" 

"We  must,"  Terry  said,  "or  lose  our 
souls." 

They  talked  of  many  things,  the  war 
and  the  bypaths  of  war;  they  talked  of 
Reno  and  Bill  and  Althea,  of  the  purple 
shadows  of  the  hills  and  the  black  shad- 
ows cast  by  rocks  and  the  optimism  of 
sand  verbena.  They  lay,  their  shoulders 
touching,  and  discussed  their  philosophies 
of  life.  At  length,  when  the  shadows  of 
the  rocks  reached  all  the  way  to  the  road, 
and  cold  began  to  rise  from  the  desert, 
they  went  down  the  path,  hand  in  hand. 
They  had  discussed  all  topics  but  two. 
They  hadn't  mentioned  Jenny  and  they 
hadn't. talked  of  love. 
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AFTER  that  interlude,  Martha  drove 
.  herself.  Because  when  she  was  idle 
she  kept  seeing  Cosmo  Swain's  bewildered 
face.  She  kept  thinking  of  Nathan  Custis, 
coughing  the  pink  bubbles  of  his  lungs 
through  set  jaws,  waiting  for  Jenny's  play 
to  end.  She  kept  remembering  Terry, 
sodden  with  drink,  mumbling  Jenny's 
name.  .  .  . 

It  wasn't  that  Jenny  was  selfish  exactly. 
She  was  self-centered.  What  she  wanted, 
she  took.  What  she  didn't  want  she  dis- 
posed of,  whether  it  was  a  gown  or  a  hus- 
band. And  she  never  wanted  anything 
very  long.  It  seemed  to  Martha  that  she 
couldn't  bear  to  have  that  happen  to 
Terry.  Not  again.  She  thought:  It's  go- 
ing to  happen  unless  I  do  something.  I 
could  stop  it.  She  thought:  If  I  do  I'll 
lose  him  forever.  ...  I  could  let  things 
slide  and  in  a  year  or  two  when  he  has 
her  out  of  his  system,  maybe  .  .  .  And 
she  thought:  What  she  leaves  won't  be 
Terry  any  more. 

New  World  called  Terry  back  to  Holly- 
wood for  a  conference  and  Bill  asked 
Martha  to  dinner.  He  said,  "If  he  stays 
away  long  enough,  Jenny  will  snatch 
some  other  poor  devil.  There's  a  scion  of 
one  of  the  sixty  famiUes  in  town.  Came 
today." 

Martha  said,  "Money  doesn't  interest 
Jenny  too  much.  Not  any  more." 

Bill  put  down  his  glass.   "What  does?" 

"A  play.  By  you.  She  wants  one  so 
much  she  drools." 

Bill  said,  "She  does,  does  she?  Well, 
let  her  tongue  hang  out.  I'd  give  it  to 
some  unknown  Little  Theater  brat  first." 

TERRY  came  back  the  day  Jenny's  di- 
vorce was  granted.  Bill  and  Martha 
were  having  lunch  at  the  Riverside  and 
Jenny  was  across  the  street  at  the  court- 
house. Terry  pulled  a  chair  up  to  their 
table.  Bill  shook  his  head.  His  great, 
hunched  shoulders  looked  like  those  of 
an  angry  bison.  He  said,  "Back,  huh? 
Hell's  bells!   Take  to  drink,  chappie,  take 
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CALL  FOR  PHILIP  MORRIS 

Finer  flavor... less  irritation... America's  FINEST  Cigarette! 
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Rest— Then  Worl 
Your  Best! 


Make  the  most  of  tonight's  relaxation 
— in  Reliance  Universal  Pajamas! 
Men  prefer  these  famous  extra- com- 
fort garments,  now  that  sleep  is  more 
vital  than  ever.  Reliance-made  pa- 
jamas are  noted  for  real  comfort  and 
finest  quality  long-wearing  fabrics. 
In  attractive  styles  and  colors.  Sold 
at  popular  prices  in  good  stores 
everywhere. 

RELIANCE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

212  W.  Monroe  St.  — Chicago,  III. 
New  York  Office:  200  Fifth  Ave. 

MAKERS  OF  Big  Yank  Work  Clothing 

Ayifoti  Shirts  •  No-Tare  Shorts  •  Peiirod  Shirts 

Ensenada  Shirts  and  Slacks   •   Kay  Whitney  and 

Happy  Home  Frocks   •   Parachutes  Jor  Men  and 

Materiel 


to  drink.  You  can  salvage  something 
from  the  bottom  of  a  cocktail  glass— an 
olive  or  a  cherry,  maybe." 

Terry  said.  "1  came  back  to  be  with 
you.  I  thought  you'd  want  a  friend  to 
stand  by  " 

Bill  said.  "A  pretty  lie.  I  bet  you  sold 
it  to  yourself,  too."  He  said.  "What  are 
you  going  to  do?  Marry  Jenny  and  bust 
your  gall  wondering  how  she  treated  your 
predecessors?" 

Terry  scowled.  He  said.  "You  know. 
Bill,  there's  something  godlike  in  the  way 
you  dispose  of  my  life.  May  I  point  out 
that  I  make  my  own  decisions?  I've  been 
doing  it  for  quite  some  time." 

Bill  was  eloquently  silent. 

Terry  smiled  at  Martha.  He  said,  "As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it's  Martha  I'm  devoted 
to  but  I  wouldn't  expect  you  to  believe 
me.  You're  too  busy  bouncing  Jenny  off 
my  bean." 

Martha  winced.  She  could  feel  Bill's 
quick  glance.  She  hoped  she  didn't  look 
as  drained  out  as  she  felt. 

Bill  said,  "Okay,  chappie,  okay. 
Whistle  up  the  wind  if  you  want  to.  But 
I  know  Jenny's  kind.  She'll  suck  your 
blood  and  complain   because  it's  salty" 

MARTHA  went  to  Bill's  apartment 
that  afternoon.  She  said.  "I'm  back 
about  the  play.  Bill." 

He  said.  'Martha.  I  told  you.  No." 

"I'm  a  beggar,  Bill.  Please  .  .  .  with  a 
proviso." 

Bill's  eyes  narrowed.  "With  a  pro- 
viso?" 

"That  she  doesn't  marry  for  a  year." 

Bill  said.  "Martha,  you're  a  dope. 
They'd  see  through  it.  You  and  me  in  re- 
straint of  their  matrimony  " 

"Maybe.  But  she  withdrew  from  her 
last  play.  Shortly  after  she  married  the 
prince.    Remember?" 

"That  play,"  Bill  said.   "It  was  lousy." 

"It  was  good  box  office.  But  she  had  a 
Hollywood  offer.  Her  first.  So  she 
claimed  that  she  was  going  to  have  a 
baby.  She  got  a  doctor  to  swear  that 
she  was." 

Bill  tapped  his  desk  top  with  his  fin- 
ger tips.  He  said,  "I  get  your  point.  But 
if  I  do  and  Jenny  ever  finds  you  out,  she'll 
fire  you." 

"Yes." 

"And  it  doesn't  free  Terry." 

"It  will.  There  will  be  at  least  three 
other  men  in  Jenny's  life  before  a  year 
is  over." 

Bill  said,  "Sweet  Martha,  gentle  Mar- 
tha, feminine,  feline,  fork-fanged,  schem- 
ing, double-crossing  Martha." 

Martha  said,  "You  can't  call  me  any 
names  I  haven't  called  myself." 

Bill  said,  "You've  got  it  pretty  bad. 
haven't  you,  kid?" 

Martha  said,  "Oh,  Bill,"  and  was  grate- 
ful because  he  let  her  cry  on  his  shoulder 

LATER  that  afternoon  Bill  took  his  play 
J  to  Jenny.  That  evening  Jenny  said. 
"Ill  be  good  at  it,  Bill.  I'll  give  it  every- 
thing I've  got." 

Bill  said  bleakly.  "Martha  talked  me 
into  giving  it  to  you.  I  never  thought  I'd 
do  a  play,  this  sort  of  play,  for  anyone 
but  Althea." 

She  said,  "If  I  do  it  you  won't  be  wish- 
ing it  was  Althea!" 

He  said.  "I'll  always  be  wishing  it  was 
Althea." 

"I'll  do  a  better  job  than  she  would." 

"There  never  was  a  time  in  her  life," 
Bill  said,  "that  Althea  couldn't  spot  you 
aces  and  kings  and  beat  you,  hands  down, 
acting!" 

Jenny  said,  "Why,  you — you  lout — 
you!"  But  she  laughed.  When  you  came 
right  down  to  it,  Martha  thought,  there 
wasn't  anything  small  about  Jenny. 

Bill  said.  "Not  to  mention  your  habit 
of  walking  out  on  plays." 

"I  won't  walk  out  on  this." 

Bill  said,  "If  you  do  it,  you  won't  walk 


out  on  it."  He  brought  a  paper  from  his 
pocket.  "I  put  it  in  the  contract.  You 
won't  marry  for  a  year." 

"Not  marry?  What's  marriage  got  to  do 
with  it?" 

"That  clause  will  relieve  you  from  the 
danger  of  pregnancy." 

Jenny  was  furious.  She  said,  "Get  out 
of  this  house.  Bill  Ferguson!  Take  your 
play  or  not  as  you  please.   But  go!" 

Bill  shrugged.  He  said.  "I'm  afraid  I 
was  blunt.  I'm  sorry."  He  took  his  hat 
but  he  left  the  play  and  the  contracts  on 
the  table. 

After  Bill  was  gone  Jenny  turned  to 
Martha.  She  said,  "Did  you  know  about 
this?" 

Martha  said,  "Yes.  1  thought  you'd 
agree  to  it  for  a  Ferguson  play." 

Jenny  started  upstairs.  At  the  land- 
ing, she  stopped.  She  said,  "I'm  going  to 
marry  Terry  Blane.  And  I'm  going  to  do 
Bill's  piece.  It  needs  me  as  much  as  I 
need  it."   She  went  on  upstairs. 

Martha  got  her  hat  and  coat.  She  went 
out  to  a  pubhc  telephone.  She  called  Al- 
thea. She  told  Althea  that  Bill  was  eating 
his  heart  out.  Althea  said  she  didn't  be- 
lieve it  She  told  Althea  that  Bill  was 
drinking.  Althea  said  she  wasn't  surprised 
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She  told  Althea  she  was  a  fool  to  throw 
away  devotion  such  as  Bill's.  Althea  hung 
up  on  her. 

Until  that  moment,  Martha  hadn't 
known  how  much  she  had  counted  on 
Althea.  Because  Jenny  was  right.  Barring 
Althea,  Bill's  play  needed  Jenny  as  much 
as  Jenny  needed  it.  And  Jenny  believed 
that  once  she  and  Terry  were  married. 
Bill  would  give  in. 

Martha  went  home.  Terry  and  Jenny 
were  in  the  library.  They  invited  Martha 
in  for  a  nightcap.  Martha  refused.  .She 
said  she  was  tired.  And  she  was  tired. 
Because  there  wasn't  a  single  arrow  left 
in  her  quiver.  Because  there  was  noth- 
ing to  wait  for.  nothing  to  fight  with  an\ 
longer.  .  . 

Jenny  was  getting  restless.  Martha 
could  see  that  she  was.  She  was  up  b> 
ten  o'clock  the  next  morning-,  prowling 
about  the  house,  giving  orders.  She  told 
Martha  to  see  that  the  books  were  up  to 
date,  the  bills  paid,  the  fan  mail  answered. 
She  told  Martha  to  pack. 

At  five  o'clock  when  the  doorbell  rang 
she  said  to  Martha,  "That  will  be  Bill." 
And,  at  Martha's  surprised  look.  "I  sent 
for  him," 

Martha  wondered  what  Jenny  was  up 
to  now.  Jenny  said,  "I  have  to  do  my 
face.  You  wouldn't  feel  that  you  were 
abasing  yourself  too  much  if  you  gave 
him  a  drink,  would  you?" 

Martha  went  downstairs.  Bill  was  in 
the  hall  and  Terry  was  with  him.  Bill 
said.  'Your  boss  sent  for  me.  I  met  this 
.  .  .  this  singed  moth  on  the  doorsill." 

Terry  said.  "Shut  up!" 


Jenny  came  downstairs.   She  had    „ 
papers  in  one  hand  and  a  newspapiL 
the  other.    She   said.   "I've  signed  il^ 
contracts.  Bill.    Will  you?"  j 

Martha  held  her  breath  while  B:l 
his  signature  on  the  bottom  of  each  ^ 
They  were  both  too  surprised  to  ask  ^  s 
tions.    Jenny   picked   up  her  copy      , 
said,    'Everything    comes    to    an     \ 
doesn't  it?"  She  held  out  her  han^i  i 
added,  "It's  been  grand,  seeing  yon,  | 
When  yoi!  come  to  New  York.  In. 
up."  .She  said  to  Martha.  "We're  K 
tonight  on  the  10: 1. 5.  Make  arrangi 
will  you?"   And  she  started  upstaiu 

Martha  drew  a  deep  breath.    If  JcU 
had  decided  to  give  Terry  up.  a  shi 
clean  cut  was  the  kindest  thing,  but 
Jenny  need   to  be  quite  so  brutal? 
glanced  at  Terry     His  jaw  was  hang 
on  his  collar. 

He  said,  "Ten-fifteen?  Jenny.  thL 
pure  cussedness!"  He  crossed  the  ron 
and  spoke  to  Martha:  "There  are  sol 
things  which  a  man  prefers  to  say  in  |l 
vate.  But  if  he  can't  get  privacy,  he  m| 
say  them  in  public.  Twice  now  when  t 
prepared  the  way  to  tell  you  that  I  lo\ 
you,  you've  run  like  a  startled  doe  a 
hidden  behind  a  barricade  of  excus 
Maybe  you  think  that's  a  refreshi 
throwback  to  Victorianism.  but — " 

Martha    said.    "But    I    thought 
Jenny  .  .  ." 

"Look!"  Terry  caught  Marthas  shoi 
der.  "Look!  I  admit  that  when  I  saw  Jem 
she  bowled  me  over.  At  first.  But  a  mil 
doesn't  have  to  stay  flat  on  the  hardwoo 
does  he?"  He  shook  Martha's  shouldt 
"Answer  me!" 
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MARTHA  stared  at  him,  unconscioi 
of  Bill  reading  the  newspaper  Jenn 
had  brought  downstairs,  unaware  of  Jenn 
frankly  hanging  over  the  banister.  Theti 
was  no  sense  to  this.  If  Jenny  wanted  \ 
man  she  got  that  man.   Always. 

Terry  shook   Martha  again.    He  saic 
"Answer  me!" 

Jenny  said,  "Answer  the  man,  Marthc 
Good  Lord,  if  you  always  let  your  chance  { 
slip  this  wav  it's  no  wonder  vou're  sin 
gle!" 

Terry  said.  "You  shut  up!  This  is  be 
tween  Martha  and  me." 

Jenny  said,  "Keep  your  orders  for  youi' 
future  wife,  Terry  Blane!"  She  lookec 
at  Martha.  "I  think  you  ought  to  know 
that  he  refused  me  last  night." 

Martha  said,  "Oh!"  There  wasn't  any- 
thing small  about  Jenny.  There  wasn't  1 
anything  small  about  her  at  all. 

Jenny  said.  "Seems  it  was  you  he's 
been  hanging  around.  To  be  frank,  it  was 
something  of  a  relief." 

Bill  shook  the  newspaper.  He  shouted. 
"She's  on  her  way.  Althea's  on  her  way." 
He  looked  at  Jenny.  "You  double-cross- 
ing hussy!  You  outsmarted  me."  He 
laughed.  "You  knew  you'd  never  get  my 
name  on  that  contract  if  I'd  seen  this 
paper  first,  didn't  you?" 

Jenny  laughed  too.  She  said,  "Yes,  Bffl^ 
I  guess  I  did." 

Bill  said.  "I  got  to  meet  Althea's  train." 
He  added,  as  if  the  idea  was  something 
new.  "Maybe  you  folks  would  like  some 
privacy?" 

"Privacy?"  Terry  said,  'No.  1  like 
proposing  in  a  madhouse." 

Bill  got  his  hat.  He  said  to  Jenny, 
"Well  meet  in  New  York.  In  September. 
And  remember  that  clause  in  your  con- 
tract." 

"That  clause?"  Jenny  was  much  too  in- 
nocent. "Oh,  1  guess  you  didn't  notice, 
Bill.    I  crossed  that  clause  out." 

,VIartha  heard  her  laugh  as  she  went 
on  upstairs.  Martha  heard  Bill  swearing 
as  he  closed  the  outer  door.  .Martha 
thought  it  was  surprising  how  much  you 
could  hear  with  one  ear  plastered  against 
a  man's  heart.  She  said,  "Oh,  Terry, 
Terry,  my  dear." 

The  End 
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A  Vital  Message  to  4  Out  of  5  American  Worlcers 


^pOMORROW  MORNING,  when  you  unlock  your 
-^  car,  do  it  with  respect.  That  car  is  the  last  you'll 
own  until  months  after  the  war.  So,  you're  not 
just  unlocking  a  door.  Actually,  you're  opening 
the  safe  in  which  you  keep  your  job.  For  if  your 
car  quits,  you  may  stop  working,  stop  earning 
money,  stop  buying  War  Bonds  .  .  .  stop  playing 
your  part  in  winning  the  war. 

Street  cars  and  buses  are  already  loaded.  They 
aren't  your  answer  if  your  car  quits.  You  could 
hoof  it.  But  try  and  keep  a  job  on  that  basis.  No, 
mister!  PRIVATE  CARS  CARRY  4  OUT  OF  5  AMER- 
ICANS TO  IFORK.  And  if  you  want  that  pay  en- 
velope coming  in  regularly  .  .  .  see  your  service 


Joint  Army-Navy  "E"  Award,  earned  by  Stewart- 
Warner  workers,  Sept.  8,  1942.  White  Star  for 
second  award,  added  May  is,  1943. 


man  regularly!  The  fate  of  your  job  may  rest  in 
his  hands. 

Ne>v  Danger  in  Today's  Driving! 

Remember  this:  You  can  wear  your  car  out  faster 
by  driving  less,  if  you  follow  outmoded,  pre-war 
rules  for  its  care.  With  today's  reduced  mileage 
and  slower  speeds  you  should  see  your  dealer 
every  30  days  instead  of  every  1000  miles. 

Your  automobile  service  man  is  an  expert  who 
studies  and  knows  today's  driving  needs.  He  can 
help  you  to  . . . 

. . .  Stretch  gas  mileage— ^y  cleaning  and  respacing 
folded  spark  plugs,  cleaning  air  filter,  correcting  tim- 
ing and  carburetor  adjustments,  and  viotor  tune-up. 


, . .  Prolong  tire  life— by  proper  ivheel  alignment  and 
balancing,  rotatiott  of  tires  and  regtdar  brake  check-up 
and  adjustment. 

. . .  Avoid  costly  breakdowns— ^y  regular  fiushing  and 
refilling  of  crankcase,  care  of  steering  gear,  packing 
of  wheel  bearings,  renewing  oil  filter  and  regular  lu- 
brication of  vital  parts. 

Most  likely  your  service  man,  like  thousands  of 
other  experts  at  prolonging  car  life,  uses  and  rec- 
ommends Alemite  lubricants.  We  sincerely  believe 
they're  best  for  your  car.  But,  whether  he  uses 
Alemite  or  some  other  quality  brand,  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  see  him  regularly.  It's  his  business 
to  keep  your  car  running  .  . .  just  as  it's  your  busi- 
ness to  stay  on  your  job. 


ALEMITE 


LUBRICANTS  •  LUBRICATING    EQUIPMENT  •  MOTOR    OIL 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 


Shep  ujill  show  em! 


It  is  very  real,  isn't  it,  son  —  the  tug  of  parting 
between  a  boy  and  his  dog? 

Pride  fighting  down  sorrow,  as  you  send  your 
"soldier"  away  to  the  wars. 

We  understand. 

All  of  us  have  learned  —  and  are  learning  —  what 
we  must  pay  as  the  price  of  freedom. 

But  while  we  keep  our  hearts  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  our  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  hope  of  the  future. 

Sparton,  now,  is  building  nothing  but  materials 
of  war. 

Horns,  sirens  and  warning  signals. 

Communication  systems  for  planes,  ships,  jeeps, 
trucks,  tanks. 

And  other  maior  products  for  the  armed  forces. 


From  this  experience,  after  Victory,  will  come 
wonderful  new  Sparton  radios  —  finer  far  than 
even  the  great  Spartons  of  the  past. 

And,  along  with  them,  other  exciting  electrical 
products  for  the  home,  bearing  Sparton's  name. 

We  are  determined  that  all  Sparton  products  for 
the  home  shall  cost  less  to  own. 

They  will  be  sold  through  one  (and  only  one)  of 
the  leading  merchants  in  your  community. 

Merchants  who  are  now  serving  you  so  well  under 
difficult  war  conditions. 

That  is  The  Spartan  Way! 

Better  values  are  one  of  the  contributions  we 
pledge  for  the  new  world  of  tomorrow. 


Home  Sweet  Home  will  be  a  house  of  wonders 
...  in  the  world  of  tomorrow. 


SPAR TO 
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THE  SPARTON  WAY.  .  .  Sparton  Radios  and  other  precision- buik 
home  equipment  will  be  sold  The  Sparton  Way...  a  simplified  method 
of  bringing  to  your  home  better  products  at  lower  retail  prices  through 
one  exclusive  dealer  in  each  communits'. 

THE  SPARKS-WITHINGTON   COMPANY  •  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

Precision  Builders  Since  1900...  Radios,  Electrical  Home  Equipment,  Auto  Horns,  Sirens 
SPARTON       OF       CANADA,       LIMITED,       LONDON,       ONTARIO 


A  partial  list  of  leading   stores  in  cities  over  50,000  that  share   with  you  the  benefits  of  The  Sparton   Way- 
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Akron,  Ohio,  The  C.  H.  Yeager  Company 
Albany,  New  York,  Albany  Garage 
Allentown,  Pa.,  Eastern  Light  Company 
Altoona,  Pa.,  William  F,  Gable  Company 
Amarillo,  Texas,  White's  Auto  Stores 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Van  Doren  and  Hemple 
Augusta,  Georgia,  J.  B.  White  Company 
Aurora,  Illinois,  Biever  Furniture  Company 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  Hecht  Brothers 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  Lawler  Brothers  Sales  Corp. 
Berkeley,  California,  Lonom  Radio 
Bethlehem,  Po.,  Eastern  Light  Componv 
Birmingham,    Alabama,    Louis     Pizitz    Dry 

Goods  Co. 
Boston,  Mass.,  R.  H.  White  Company 


Bridgeport,  Conn.,  General  Distributors 
Brockton,  Mass.,  Central  Rodio  Stores 
Buffalo,  New  York,  Les  Wheeler,  Inc. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  R.  H.  White  Company 
Camden,  N.  J.,  Whitehill's,  Inc. 
Canton,  Ohio,  Dine-DeWees  Company 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Lookout  Furniture  Co. 
Chicago,  in.,  Wieboldfs 
Cicero,  Illinois,  Sekera  Furniture  Company 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  The  John  Shitlito  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  The  Higbee  Company 
Columbus,  Ohio,  F.  &  R  Lazarus  Company 
Covington,  Kentucky,  A.  J.  Ostrow,  Inc. 
Dallas,  Texas,  Sanger  Bros. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  The  Rike-Kumler  Company 


Dearborn,  Mich,,  Dearborn  Engineering  Co. 
Decatur,  III.,  Gas  Refrigerator  Sales 
Denver,  Colorado,  LeMoine  Music  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  J.  L.  Hudson  Company 
Duluth,  Minn.,  Sher  Plumbing  Company 
Durham,  N.  Carolina,  R.  E.  Quinn  Conipany 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Kresge  Department  Store 
EI  Paso,  Texas,  White's  Auto  Stores 
Erie,  Po.,  Reliable  Home  Furnishing  Co. 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  Ideal  Radio  &  Furniture 

Co. 
Flint,  Mich.,  Palmer  Radio  &  Appliance  Co- 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Schlatter  Hardware  Co. 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Leonard  Brothers  Co. 
Fresno,  Calif.,  Hockett  Cowan  Music  Co. 


Gory,  Indiana,  Cosmopolitan  Radio  Co. 

Glendale,  Calif.,  Glendole  Music  Company 

Hamilton,  Ohio,  Radio  Service  Company 

Hammond,  Indiana,  J.  W.  Mllllkan 

Horrisburg,  Pa.,  Pomeroy's,  Inc. 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  Tuckel's 

Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  ParomounI  Radio 

Holyoke,  Mass.,  Sharpe  Appliance  Co. 

Houston,  Texas,  Bayne  Radio  and  Refrig- 
eration Company 

Indiana  Harbor,  Indiana,  Amick  Furniture 
&  Radio  Sales 

Indionapolis,  Indiana,  Wm.  Block  Co. 

Irvington,  N.  J.,  Rothauser  Radio  Company 

Jackson,  Michigan,  Wilks 


Jackson,  Miss.,  Rice  Furniture  Company 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Glover  Weiss  Company 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  Vim  Stores 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Swank  Hardware  Co. 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  Triestram's 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  Mace-Jones  Company 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Jones  Store 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  S.  H.  George  &  Sons 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  Master  Tire  &  Radio 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  I.  K.  Electric  Companv 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Eastern-Columbia,  Inc. 
Los   Angeles,  Calif.,  Eastern-Columbia,  Inc. 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  J.  Bacon  £t  Sons 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  Gaumont  Bros. 
Lynn,  Mossachusetts,  P.  B.  Magrane  Store 


Macon,  Ga.,  Peeler  Hardware  Company 
Madison^  Wisconsin,  Hills  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  Lowenstein's 
Milwaukee^  Wisconsin,  Schuster's 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Dayton  Company 
Mobile,  Alabama,  Gulf  Furniture  Company 
Montgomery,  Alo.,  Montgomery  Fair  Store 
Muncie, Indiana,  H.  J.  Schroder  Company 
Noshville,    Tennessee,    Castner-Knott    Dry 

Goods  Co. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Kresge  Department  Store 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  New  Britain  Furniture 

Company 
New  Hoven,  Conn.,  Shortenberg's,  Inc. 
New  Jersey,  at  all  Vim  Stores 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Maison  Blanche  Co., Ltd. 


New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  at  all  Vim  Stores 
Niogaro    Falls.   New   York,    Levy   Brothers 

Furniture  Co.,  Inc. 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  Price's,  Inc. 
Oakland,  Colif.,  Union  Furniture  Company 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  J.  A.  Brown  Co. 
Possoic,  N.  J,,  Arrow  Electric  Company 
Paterson,  New  Jersey,  Vim  Stores 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  Good  Housekeeping  Shops 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Stern  and  Company 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Barrow's  Furniture  Company 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Kaufman's 
Pitlsfleld,  Massochusetts,  Wood  Brothers 
Pontiac,  Michigan,  Stewart-Glenn  Company 
Portland,  Moine,  Federal   Furniture  Co. 


Portland,  Ore.,   Mslsr  &  Frank  Co.,  In; 
Providence,  R.I.,  Good  Housskeeoing  Sho  a 
Quincy,  Massachusetts,  Carey's 
Racine,  Wis.,  Whits  Brothers  Appliances 
Reading,  Pa.,  Goldman  &  Adams 
Rochester,  New  York,  Weis  &  Fischer 
Rockford,  Illinois,  Chas.  V.  Werse  Co. 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  Eastern  Outfitting  Co. 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  Chapman's  Appliance  Co. 
Saint  Pout,  Minn.,  Golden  Rule  Incorporated 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  Joske  Brothers  Co. 
San    Diego,    Calif.,    Grand    Rapids    Home 

F-jmiture 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Union  Furniture  Co. 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  Union  Furniture  Company 


Santa   Monica,  California,   Frank   Furniture 

Company 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Breslaw  Furniture  Co. 
Seattle,  Washington,  MacDougol's 
Shreveport,  La.,  New  York  Furniture  Co. 

South   Bend,  Indiana,  Indiana    and    Michi- 
gan Supply  Comoanv 
Spokane,  Washington,  The  Crescenf 
Springfield,  Moss.,  Carlisle  Hardware    Co. 
Springfield,  Ohio,  Good  Housekeeping  Shop 
Syroeuse,  N.  Y.,  E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son 
Tacomo,  Washington,  The  People's  Store 
Tampa,  Florida,  Tampa  Radio  Soles 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  Root  Store  Company 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Lion  Store 


Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Whitehill's  Inc. 
Troy,  New  York,  Breslaw  Furniture  Co. 
Union  City,  New  Jersey,  Vim  Stores 
Ulica,  New  York,  Kempf  Brothers 
Waco,  Texos,  Clifton-Simpson  Hardware  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C,  The  Hecht  Company 
Waterbury,    Conn.,    Hompson,    Mintie    and 

Abbot,  Inc. 
Wheeling,  W.Va.,  Reichart  Furniture  Co. 
Wichita,  Konsos,  Crook  furniture  Companv 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  Lazorus  Store 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  Stern  &  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  C.  T.  Sherer  Co. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Sfecdincn  Music  Hoi-se,  mc. 
Youngslown,  Ohio,  The    S^rouis-Hirshberg 

Company 
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)eyond  those  War  Bonds  you  aie  so 
faithfully  buying,  postwar  America  is 
already  beginning  to  take  shape.  We 
have  a  good  start  toward  better  living  in 
a  better  America.  But  only  a  start! 
Because  Victory  must  come  first! 
Victory  must  come  first  on  every  fighting 
front!  Victory  must  come  first  in  our 
factories  and  on  our  farms!  Victory  must 
come  first  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all 
Americans!  Because  the  definite  "shape 
of  things  to  come"  depends  entirely  on 
the  successful  conclusion  of  our  global 
war.  Then — and  only  then,  v\ill  Oil-O- 
Matic  skill,  facilities  and  productive 
capacity  again  be  devoted  to  building 
the  products  of  better  living. 
War  Bonds  are  the  onlv  key  to  the  two 
victories  that  mean  better  living  in  a 
better  America.  As  War  Bonds  your 
dollars  help  build  and  buy  the  weapons 
of  Victory  for  our  fighting  men.  As  War 
Bonds  your  dollars  mean  Victory  over 
inflation  with  its  runaway  prices  and 
economic  destruction.  As  War  Bonds 
your  dollars  will  actually  increase  in 
numbers  to  become  your  better  li\'in<^ 
dollars  of  tomorrow. 
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BUY      WAR     SAVINGS      STAMPS     &      BONDS 


WILLIAMS    OIL-O-MATIC 
HEATING    CORPORATION 

BIOOMINCTON,  ILLINOIS 


look  around  to  see  that  none  of  the 
wounded  had  been  overlooked,  then  he 
went  over  the  side.  Destroyers  were  hov- 
ering around  the  burning  carrier  then 
and,  after  some  time,  one  of  them  fished 
him  out. 

That  night,  from  the  rescue  ship,  Gor- 
man watched  flames  mounting  hundreds 
of  feet  above  the  still  floating  carrier's 
superstructure.  Occasionally,  white  and 
orange  rockets  shot  up  from  the  doomed 
carrier — bursting  ammunition — but  stub- 
bornly she  refused  to  sink.  Finally  the 
destroyers,  her  former  escorts,  put  several 
torpedoes  into  her  side.  The  last  torpedo 
touched  off  a  magazine,  and  the  tremor 
was  felt  on  every  ship  in  the  task  force. 
Aboard  the  Enterprise,  ten  miles  away, 
oflicers  and  men  ran  to  their  GQ  battle 
stations,  thinking  their  own  ship  had  been 
hit.   That  was  the  end  of  the  Lex. 

Lieutenant  Bennett  had  also  received 
a  nice  letter  from  his  former  boss. 
Admiral  Fletcher.  So  had  Lieutenants 
Crosby  and  MacDonald,  who  had  been 
shipmates  with  him  on  the  Yorktown. 

As  dapper,  half-pint  "Benny"  gazed 
straight  ahead,  his  eyes  were  on  a  level 
with  the  gold  wings  on  Captain  Stump's 
chest.  The  citation  the  captain  was  read- 
ing now  told  of  Benny's  part  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Coral  Sea  as  a  radio  officer  of  the 
Yorktown: 

"When,  on  May  8,  the  radio  became 
inoperative,  you  located  the  point  of 
breakdown,  proceeded  to  the  exposed 
platform  and  effected  repairs  during  the 
height  of  attack  by  dive  bombers,  fighters 
and  torpedo  planes,  while  endangered  by 
our  own  machine  guns  and  antiaircraft 
fragments." 

Lieutenant  Bennett  listened  to  all  this 
with  the  respectful  attention  of  a  man 
who  has  spent  half  of  his  thirty-four  years 
in  the  Navy,  and  for  once  that  contagious 
grin,  roofed  over  by  a  wisp  of  mustache, 
was  missing.  Benny  had  been  a  radio  bug 
since  his  high-school  days  of  homemade 
receiving  sets  and  "ham"  sender  stations. 

On  the  occasion  the  captain  was  describ- 
ing, Benny  had  been  stationed  in  the  radio 
room,  when  a  bomb  hit  on  the  Yorktown 
knocked  out  his  equipment.  Benny 
quickly  traced  the  breakdown  to  the  an- 
tenna located  high  on  the  carrier's  mast, 
and,  without  hesitating,  he  grabbed  a  kit 
of  tools  and  climbed  up  there.  Benny  had 
never  qualified  as  a  professional  steeple- 
jack, but  that  day  he  earned  the  title.  Jap 
planes  were  swarming  all  around  the  car- 
rier, and  her  captain  was  zigzagging  the 
ship  furiously  to  evade  them.  At  each 
sharp  change  of  course.  Benny  and  mast 
swayed  back  and  forth  like  a  buggy  whip. 

Target  for  a  Jap  Bomb 

The  repair  job  took  him  only  ten  min- 
utes, but,  during  that  time,  he  saw  a  dive 
bomber  swoop  down  and  drop  a  bomb 
so  close  it  passed  between  Benny's  perch 
and  the  ship's  stack,  and  dropped  into  the 
water  as  a  near-miss  which  gave  the  car- 
rier a  decided  jolt. 

All  this,  of  course,  was  familiar  to 
Benny,  as  Captain  Stump  eulogized  it,  but 
he  wasn't  prepared  for  the  second  cita- 
tion which  had  to  do  with  the  Battle  of 
IVIidway,  the  Yorktown  and  Lieutenant 
Bennett.  Again  Benny  had  been  busy  at 
his  dials  when  they  were  attacked  by  an- 
other group  of  Jap  planes.  A  pack  of 
Wildcats  was  dispatched  to  engage  the 
Japs. 

That  aerial  battle  lasted  about  fif- 
teen minutes,  during  which  time  the 
fighters  knocked  down  nineteen  of  the 
twenty-four  attacking  bombers.  Five  Japs 
got  through  and  dived  on  the  Yorktown. 

The  first  bomb  hit  well  forward,  start- 
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ing  a  small  fire  which  was  promptly 
doused.  The  second  botnb  pierced  the 
uptake  of  her  smokestack  and  disrupted 
the  entire  ventilation  system  of  the  island 
structure.  Smoke  and  gases  from  the  rup- 
tured stack  filled  the  radio  room,  and  a 
sheet  of  flame  shot  out  of  a  ventilator, 
missing  Benny's  nose  by  inches.  But  after 
the  first  shock.  Benny  was  too  busy  to 
notice  the  smoke  and  fumes  and  heat. 

His  precious  equipment  had  been  put 
out  of  commission  and  he  was  now  work- 
ing frantically  to  get  it  operating  again.  At 
first,  his  stand-by  operator  was  there  to 
help  him,  but  the.  smoke  and  fumes  pres- 
ently knocked  him  out  and  he  was  carried 
to  the  open  air.  Benny  paused  long  enough 
to  put  on  a  gas  mask  and  went  back  to  his 
job.  The  heat  in  the  radio  room  was  so 
intense  that  paint  was  blistering  and  melt- 
ing on  the  bulkheads,  but  Benny  stuck  to 
it  until  he  had  the  equipment  functioning. 

An  hour  after  the  first  attack  there  was 
a  lull  of  several  hours  while  the  carrier's 
crew  turned  to  the  damage  inflicted  by  the 
bombs.  That  hit  in  the  stack  had  put  most 
of  the  boilers  out  of  commission.  an<;l  the 
ship,  lacking  power,  was  dead  in  the  wa- 
ter. 

At  five  o'clock  that  afternoon  another 
group  of  enemy  planes  approached  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  ship.  Over 
the  fighter  director's  phone  they  an- 
nounced: "Here  we  go  again!  Many 
planes.  .  .  ." 

A  half  dozen  Wildcats  were  in  the  air, 
while  nine  other  fighter  planes  were  being 
readied  for  launching.  The  boiler  dam- 
age had  been  partially  repaired  by  then, 
and  the  ship  was  under  way.  This  second 
Jap  attack  was  made  by  torpedo  planes 
escorted  by  Zeros  and  it  was  more  disas- 
trous than  the  first.  At  least  two — and 
possibly  three — torpedoes  plowed  into  the 
side  of  the  Yorktown,  literally  blasting  her 
several  feet  out  of  the  water. 

After  the  first  hit,  Benny  picked  himself 
up  out  of  a  corner  of  the  radio  room  and 
was  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  that  his 


equipment  was  still  working.  The  follow- 
up  torpedo  found  Benny  ready,  hanging 
on  to  his  instrument  board,  so  he  wasn't 
knocked  down  this  time,  but  the  shock 
was  too  great  for  the  delicate  equipment. 
It  went  out  permanently. 

Benny  puttered  around  with  it  for  a 
while,  then  saw  it  was  hopeless,  so  he 
busied  himself  elsewhere.  There  were 
wounded  to  be  carried  aft  from  the  port 
gallery  walkway,  and  he  found  it  no  easy 
trip.  The  holes  punched  by  the  torpedoes 
had  let  the  sea  rush  in.  and  the  ship  was 
listing  badly  to  starboard. 

To  get  the  disabled  men  over  to  the  life 
rafts  on  that  side.  Benny  and  the  other 
volunteers  had  to  scramble  with  their 
burdens  down  the  sloping  flight  deck.  The 
rafts  were  then  lowered  to  the  water  to  be 
picked  up  by  rescue  ships.  When  all  the 
wounded  had  been  evacuated,  Benny 
made  another  tour  of  the  ship  topside,  to 
see  if  anyone  else  had  been  overlooked. 

Abandoning  the  Yorktown 

Satisfied  that  they  were  all  clear,  Benny 
made  his  way  to  the  carrier's  fantail, 
slipped  into  a  life  jacket  and  slid  down  a 
line  into  the  water.  He  paddled  around 
until  a  destroyer  picked  him  up. 

"Knowmg  full  well  that  the  Yorktown 
was  in  a  precarious  position  because  of 
damage  received  in  the  battle  and  that 
she  was  barely  seaworthy  and  that  she 
would  probably  be  the  target  of  repeated 
submarine  and  air  attack  against  which 
it  would  be  very  diflicult  to  defend  her, 
he  requested  that  he  be  allowed  to  return 
to  the  ship  and  assist  in  her  salvage.  The 
efforts  of  this  salvage  party  were  so  suc- 
cessful that  all  remaining  fires  were  out 
and  two  degrees  of  list  had  been  removed 
when,  in  midafternoon,  the  ship  was 
struck  by  two  torpedoes  fired  from  an 
enemy  submarine.  His  conduct  was  in 
accordance  with  the  best  traditions  of  the 
naval  service." 

That  was  the  Navy's  way  of  saying  they 
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JUST  as  you'd  expect,  Firestone  is  FIRST  to  build  the  tire  of  tomorrow 
for  the  car  owners  of  America.  It  is  only  natural  that  Firestone  should 
be  the  leader  in  building  better  tires  from  American -made  synthetic 
rubber,  for  Firestone  has  always  been  the  pioneer  in  developing  new 
materials,  new  methods  and  new  machines  that  have  resulted  in 
tremendous  advancements  in  tire  design,  construction  and  performance. 

In  1933,  Firestone  built  the  FIRST  synthetic  rubber  airplane  tires  for 
our  armed  forces.  In  1934,  Firestone  built  its  FIRST  synthetic  rubber 
passenger  car  tires.  In  1940,  Firestone  FIRST  went  into  production 
on  synthetic  rubber  passenger  car  tires  and  began  the  manufacture  of 
its  own  synthetic  rubber,  called  Butaprene,  the  same  type  that  was 
later  adopted  by  the  Government.  In  1942,  Firestone  became  the  FIRST 
company  to  produce  synthetic  rubber  in  a  Government-owned  plant 
and  later  became  the  FIRST  to  make  synthetic  rubber  using  butadiene 
made  from  grain  alcohol.  And  today  Firestone  is  making  synthetic 
rubber  tires  for  passenger  cars,  trucks,  buses,  airplanes,  tractors,  farm 
implements  and  all  types  of  war  vehicles. 

All  of  these  years  of  experience,  all  of  the  knowledge  that  made  these 
FIRSTS  possible  have  been  called  upon  in  producing  the  new  Firestone 
DeLuxe  Champion  Tire  built  with  American-made  synthetic  rubber.  It 
is  now  ready  for  the  car  owners  of  America  as  released  by  the 
Government.  But  do  not  think  that  the  crisis  is  past!  America's  greatest 
rubber  supply  is  still  on  the  wheels  of  its  27,000,000  cars.  So  you 
must  continue  all  of  the  rubber  conservation  measures  that  have  been  so 
eflfective.  However,  if  you  are  eligible  and  require  new  tires,  remember 
this  —  in  mileage,  in  strength  and  in  safety  the  new  Firestone  DeLuxe 
Champion  Tire  upholds  the  Firestone  tradition  of  "Best  in  Rubber  — 
Synthetic  or  Natural. " 
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Collier's  for  August  14,  1943 


I  was  putting  away 
Bob's  civilian  clothes 


Uf  course  there  was  a  catch  in  my 
throat  as  I  folded  Bob's  suits,  and  his 
sweater,  and  put  shoe  trees  into  his  black 
shoes,  and  wondered  when  he'd  be  wear- 
ing them  again. 

And  the  thought  came  .  .  .  supposing 
he  never  wears  them  again  .  .  . 

It  was  then,  I  think,  that  my  heart 
told  me  the  same  story  that  millions  of 
mothers  already  know.  And  the  ordinary 
things  of  life  seemed  so  small,  so  petty, 
so  inconsequential. 

And  I  got  thinking  of  the  boys  ^boys 
like  my  Bob  —fighting,  suffering,  dying 
for  their  Country. 

I  began  examining  my  own  conscience. 
No  use  trying  to  fool  myself  that  I 
"gave"  my  son.  It's  not  true.  He  went, 
like  millions  of  others,  to  do  his  duty 
toward  the  country  we  all  love;  our 
America.  And  no  heroics  about  it,  either. 

And  I  wondered  what  we,  here  at 
home,  could  do. 

The  least  we  can  do,  I  thought,  was 
to  give  these  boys  the  guns,  tanks,  planes 
and  ships  they  nnust  have  to  conquer 
.  .  .  and  live. 

And  suddenly  my  whole  conception  of 
War  Bonds  changed.  I  saw  them  not  so 
much  as  a  wonderful  investment  in 
money— not  so  much  as  personal  secu- 
rity for  our  own  financial  future  .  .  . 

I  saw  War  Bonds  as  an  investment  in 
the  lives  of  boys  like  my  Bob.  I  saw 
them  as  Faith  in  my  country — Belief  in 
everything  decent  and  upright— yes,  al- 
most my  Faith  in  the  justice  of  God, 
Himself. 

And  then  I  decided.  Nothing  else 
counts.  That's  why  my  husband  and  I 
are  going  over  financial  matters  again. 
We're  going  to  see  how  much  more  than 
10%  of  our  earnings  can  go  into  War 
Bonds  every  payday. 

And— yes,  I  patted  Bob's  old  shoe, 
and  even  kissed  the  collar  of  his  coat 
where  it  used  to  touch  his  neck  .  .  . 

"God  willing,  dear  boy,"  I  said,  "you'll 
come  back  to  us.  And  we'll  be  able  to 
look  you  in  the  eye,  confident  that  our 
duty  will  have  been  done  by  you,  and 
every  one  of  you!"    . 
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thought  Philip  Norman  MacDonald — 
Benny's  roommate — was  also  quite  a  guy. 
Mac  (a  warrant  machinist  then)  was  at  his 
battle  station  down  in  the  engine  room, 
helping  get  up  speed  on  the  carrier  after 
the  boiler  damage  had  been  repaired.  He 
heard  the  warning,  "All  hands  stand  by 
for  torpedoes,"  then.  Wham'.  The  ship 
gave  a  terrific  lurch,  and  all  lights  went 
out.  Using  his  flashlight,  he  went  down  to 
the  lower  platforms  to  inspect  the  bulk- 
heads for  opened  seams  and  to  see  if  the 
bilges  were  taking  water. 

When  the  "Abandon  ship"  order  came, 
he  gathered  his  men  together,  made  sure 
each  had  a  life  jacket,  and  started  them  up 
the  ladders  to  topside.  There  was  no 
panic,  no  crowding,  even  when  a  hatch 
jammed  and  some  two  hundred  men  had 
to  wait  their  turn  to  squeeze  up  through  a 
narrow  scuttle  to  reach  the  hangar  deck. 
Mac  saw  his  men  off  the  ship,  then  he  went 
down  a  line  himself  and,  about  an  hour 
later,  was  picked  up  by  a  destroyer. 

The  next  morning,  the  Yorktown,  list- 
ing badly  but  still  afloat,  was  being  towed 
by  another  Navy  ship.  Mac  had  been 
transferred  to  one  of  the  cruisers  in  the 
task  force  by  then  with  many  of  the  other 
survivors.  Captain  Buckmaster,  the  York- 
town's  skipper,  called  for  volunteers  to  or- 
ganize a  salvage  party.  "Every  man  who 
could  walk  volunteered,"  is  Mac's  version 
of  the  response. 

One  of  these  volunteers  was  Warrant 
Boatswain  Crosby  whose  given  name  of 
Edmund  will  probably  come  as  a  surprise 
to  most  of  his  shipmates;  they  thought  he 
had  been  christened  "Bing." 

Twenty-five  men  went  over  in  whale- 
boats  to  the  carrier,  which  was  listing  so 
sharply  to  starboard  that  they  were  able 
to  get  up  from  the  boats  directly  onto  the 
hangar  deck.  Going  aboard  the  deserted 
flat-top  gave  Mac  and  Bing  an  eerie  feel- 
ing. The  usual  carrier  clamor  produced 
by  the  whine  of  machinery,  roaring  ex- 
haust fans  and  plane  engines  warming  up 
was  gone.  All  they  could  hear  was  the 
creaking  of  steel  and  water  swishing  as  the 
ship  rolled  in  the  sea — and  the  startling 
echoes  of  their  own  footsteps. 

Separate  gangs  were  detailed  then  to  re- 
vive the  crippled  ship.  Crosby  and  his  hull 
gang  tackled  the  fires,  the  worst  one  of 
which  was  still  raging  in  the  forward  ele- 
vator pit,  while  MacDonald  went  below 
to  the  engine  rooms  where  the  deck  plates 
were  submerged  in  five  feet  of  water.  The 
destroyer  Hammann  had  come  alongside, 
and  power  from  her  auxiliaries  was  used 
to  counterflood  the  carrier  and  reduce  her 
list. 

Disaster  Strikes  Again 

After  several  hours  of  this  work,  the 
salvage  crew  began  to  see  heartening  re- 
sults. The  fires  were  out,  and  the  pumps 
were  gradually  restoring  the  Yorktown  to 
an  even  keel.  Then  disaster  struck  again, 
in  the  shape  of  four  torpedoes  launched 
by  a  Jap  submarine.  Two  of  them  hit  the 
carrier,  and  the  others  went  through  the 
thin  hull  of  the  Hanmiann. 

MacDonald,  who  was  back  on  the 
hangar  deck  then,  saw  the  destroyer  go 
down  in  less  than  two  minutes  and,  in  that 
brief  interval,  he  also  witnessed  the  death 
of  a  hero.  As  the  Hammann  started  to  set- 
tle, one  of  her  crew  ran  aft  and  climbed  up 
on  the  depth-charge  racks.  MacDonald 
watched  him  as  he  moved  from  one  can 
of  TNT  to  the  next,  setting  the  safety 
yokes  so  they  wouldn't  detonate  when  the 
ship  sank.  It  was  a  race  with  death,  an 
unfair  race  that  ended  when  the  stern 
plunged  under  before  his  work  was  fin- 
ished. Less  than  thirty  seconds  later,  a 
geyser  marked  the  spot  when  the  live 
depth  charges  let  go  and  bucked  the  stern 
of  the  carrier  several  feet  in  the  air.  A 
half  dozen  men  on  her  hangar  deck  were 
blasted  over  the  side  to  join  more  than  a 
hundred  of  the  Hammann's  crew  floun- 
dering around  in  the  water. 


For  the  next  hour,  MacDonald,  Crosb 
and  the  other  salvage  men  helped  rcscu 
survivors.   Then,  realizing  that  the  York   jjigtbel 
town  was  in  even  a  more  hopeless  cond  fiibasl 
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m    the    task    force.     Shortly    alter   scve 
o'clock    the    next    morning,    the 
Yorktown  sank. 

The  citation  ceremonies  were  conclu 
ing.  The  solitary  figure  in  clean  dungare« 
standing  before  the  captain  was  Radiomai 
Alfred  R.  Stitzclbcrger  who,  according  ti  ^ 
the  citation,  had  earned  one  of  the  highet 
awards    in   the   Navy,   the   DistinguishM ' 
Flying  Cross 

Captain  .Stump  gave  the  reason:  "B^ 
extraordinary  achievement  in  aerial  coat' 
bat  as  gunner  of  an  airplane  of  .Scoutiii(  K^_ 
Squadron  Six  in  action  against  Japanew  '  "|!  j^ji 
forces  in  the  Battle  of  Midway."  '     „(, 

Radioman  Stitzclberger  had  jumped  int(  f\;'  ijj 
the  War  in  the  Pacific  early.   As  rear-seair  j  .„m 
man  of  a  Dauntless  bomber,  he  was  fl 
into  Pearl  Harbor  from  the  carrier  Enl 
prise  on  December  7,  1941,  when  he  met 
flight  of  Japanese  planes  returning  fn 
their  kill.  He  came  through  that  encouai 
safely   and   later   took   part   in   both 
Marshall  and  Gilberts  and  the  Wake-M 
cus  bombing  parties.    Despite  antiairci 
and  Jap  fighter-plane  fire,  he  came  b 
intact  from  each  of  these. 

Bird's-Eye  View  of  Victory 


"Stitz"  had  two  busy  days  at  Midway. 
At  the  opening  of  the  battle,  his  bomber 
took  oS^  from  the  Enterprise  and,  in  early 
afternoon,  the  pilot,  Lieutenant  West, 
dived  on  a  large  Jap  carrier.  As  they  pulled 
out  of  the  dive  after  their  bombs  had  been 
released,  Stitz  saw  one  of  them  hit  the  car- 
rier amidships.  An  explosion  and  fire  fol- 
lowed and,  from  his  rear-seat  position,  he 
watched  the  flames  and  smoke  as  the  plane 
squirmed  through  ack-ack  and  Jap  fighter 
planes. 

His  closest  call  came  in  the  final  phase 
of  the  Midway  battle  when  he  flew  with 
another  pilot,  Lieutenant  Carl  Horen- 
burger.  They  dived  out  of  the  sun  and 
made  a  run  on  a  Jap  heavy  cruiser  through 
the  heaviest  antiaircraft  fire  Stitz  had  ever 
encountered.  Coming  out  of  the  dive, 
they  scored  a  near-miss  on  the  cruiser,  and 
this  was  topped  off  by  the  plane  directly 
behind  them  which  dropped  a  thousand- 
pounder  just  aft  of  the  bridge.  In  all, 
their  bomber  group  was  responsible  for 
the  sinking  of  two  cruisers  of  the  Mogami 
class  and  two  destroyers.  They  were  cir- 
cling around,  watching  these  ships  go 
down  when  another  destroyer  suddenly 
opened  up  on  them  with  its  antiaircraft 
battery.  Luckily,  the  Japs'  aim  was  none 
too  good,  so  the  bombers  high-tailed  it 
back  without  absorbing  any  lead.  Pilot 
Horenburger  got  the  Navy  Cross  for  that 
job. 

Stitz  wound  up  his  Pacific  tour  aboard 
the  Hornet.  When  that  carrier  was  shot 
out  from  under  him  in  the  battle  of  Santa 
Cruz  last  fall,  he  was  transferred  back  to 
the  States  and  eventually  was  given  a 
thirty-day  leave,  his  first  in  twenty  months. 
He  used  it  to  good  advantage,  went  home 
to  New  York  City,  married  his  neighbor- 
hood sweetheart,  and  took  her  to  Lake 
Placid  on  a  midwinter  honeymoon. 

Captain  Stump  was  reading  the  citations 
now,  and  the  ship's  company,  standing  at 
parade  rest,  drank  in  every  word.  Most 
of  these  listeners  had  never  been  aboard 
a  carrier  before,  had  never  been  to  sea  be- 
fore and  to  them  the  officially  worded 
tales  of  heroism  were  inspiring.  Already 
they  had  acquired  a  pride  of  ship  in  the 
carrier  they  were  going  to  take  into  ac- 
tion .  .  .  "The  best  damned  flat-top  in  the 
Navy!"  And,  as  the  captain  read  on,  they 
dreamed  about  the  feats  of  heroism  they 
would  perform  with  her  in  some  distant, 
unknown  battle. 

The  End 
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Unite  for  Peace  Noiv! 

Continued  from  page  11 


ding  the  peace  treaty.  Hays  wrote  in 
ily:  "It  has  been  impossible  to  get  forty- 
le  senators  to  take  a  united  position, 
they  do  not  represent  forty-nine  dif- 
ent  positions,  the  situation  is  almost  that 
It  is  still  that  bad.  Without  aim  and 
thout  goal,  it  is'small  wonder  that  each 
lator  must  determine  his  own  policy — 
ondition  that  can  only  lead  to  disunity 

disorder. 

I  say  that  America  must  determine  what 

r  course  is  to  be  and  I  say  that  she  must 

[i  so  now,  before  the  war  is  over.   With 

coming  of  peace,  we  shall  be  swayed 

usual  by  war  weariness  and  the  desire 

get  away  from  what  we  incorrectly  feel 

European  and  Asiatic  problems  that 

not  concern  us.    The  fact  that  Pearl 

bor  proved  the  contrary  may  be  for- 

tten  in  the  eagerness  to  put  the  horrors 

d  discomforts  of  war  behind  us.   In  all 

th,  our  lines  of  defense  extend  from  the 

itosphere  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

e  are  confronted  now  with  the  airplane 

d  the  submarine,  and  we  are  no  longer 

free  and  isolated  nation. 

I  am  for  international  collaboration  but, 

en  more,  I  am  for  national  unity.   The 

nglish,  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  will 
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Igo  to  the  peace  table  with  a  solidified  pol- 
licy.  Faced  with  that,  I  say  it  is  folly  for  us 
Ito  be  any  less  prepared.  It  is  the  re- 
Isponsibility  of  the  Senate  to  determine 
Inow  whether  we  are  to  participate  in  the 
J  postwar  world  with  a  definite  aim  or 
I  whether  we  are  to  withdraw  completely 
land  seek  our  safety  and  security  within 
lour  own  shores. 

The  first  course  is  reflected  in  the  resolu- 
Jtion   Senators   Ball,   Burton,  Hill   and  I 
(introduced  in   the  Senate  recently.     We 
seek  to  have  the  Senate  declare  itself  in 
favor  of  active  participation  in  world  af- 
fairs, and  to  make  that  declaration  now. 
If  such  a  course  is  not  desired  and  if  it  is 
I  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  this  country  to 
keep  entirely  free  of  foreign  affairs,  that 
policy  should  likewise  be  firmly  declared 
and  maintained. 

No  ship  can  sail  in  ninety-six  or  even 
twenty-three  different  directions.  A  course 
must  be  mapped  so  that  we  can  sail  ac- 
cording to  chart  and  compass  toward  a 
determined  port.  The  difficulties  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  insurmountable.  I  know 
and  respect  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 
I  recognize  their  ability,  sincerity,  in- 
tegrity and  patriotism.  Each  one  of  the 
ninety-six  earnestly  desires  to   serve  his 


country.  It  is  only  necessary  to  find  the 
method  of  adjustment  and  reconciliation 
of  individual  views  into  one  common 
plan. 

That  method  can  be  worked  out  in  co- 
operation with  the  President.  I  am  utterly 
convinced  that  the  President  entertains 
similar  ideas  and  understands  that  he 
must  work  with  the  Senate.  The  partner- 
ship is  estabUshed  in  the  Constitution. 
Our  job  is  to  make  that  partnership  work- 
able and  efifective.  Everyone  agrees  that 
the  tragic  mistakes  of  the  past  must  not 
be  repeated  today. 

The  pessimists  insist  that  politics  will 
prevent  any  agreement  in  the  Senate.  I 
do  not  believe  that.  Senator  McNary, 
the  Republican  leader  in  the  Senate,  has 
never  wavered  from  the  position  he  took 
twenty-five  years  ago  in  defense  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  the  debate  on  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements,  Senator 
Vandenberg  of  Michigan,  who  has  been 
classed  as  an  isolationist,  went  a  long 
way  toward  collaboration  in  world  affairs 
when  he  said,  "America  must  join  in  what- 
ever organized  postwar  sanctions  are  nec- 
essary to  prevent  by  mutual  force  the 
recurrence  of  criminal,  mihtary  aggression 
in  the  world." 

Senator  Barkley  of  Kentucky,  the  Dem- 
ocratic leader,  has  long  been  an  advocate 
of  collaboration.  Senator  Tom  Connally 
of  Texas,  head  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  has  expressed  positive 
views  in  support  of  a  strong  foreign  pol- 
icy of  co-operation  with  other  nations. 

Closer  Contact  Desirable 

In  short,  there  is  ample  room  for  the 
fusion  of  ideas  and  the  reconciliation  of 
differences  among  senators  of  both  par- 
ties. It  seems  clear  to  me,  therefore,  that 
a  method  for  closer  contact  between  the 
President  and  the  Senate  must  be  pro- 
vided. It  seems  entirely  reasonable  that 
there  should  be  frequent  meetings  be- 
tween the  President,  his  advisers,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It  is  a 
national  problem,  not  a  party  matter;  and 
it  is  also  a  matter  of  life  or  death  for  us  as 
a  nation. 

The  President  met  with  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  before  the  invasion 
of  Poland  began,  and  that  meeting  was  not 
fruitful,  but  we  have  learned  much  since 
then.  We  have  too  well  learned  that  the 
lives  of  our  sons  should  never  again  rest 
on  the  confusion,  misunderstanding  and 
disorder  of  our  thinking  on  foreign  af- 
fairs. It  makes  no  difference  whether 
President  Roosevelt  desires  a  fourth  term 
or  not.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  a 
senator  has  been  an  isolationist  or  an  in- 
terventionist. We  must  have  a  definite 
policy  and  present  a  united  front  to  all 
nations  of  the  world. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  an  ardent  collabora- 
tionist and  believe  without  reservation 
that  the  future  of  this  country  depends 
on  our  co-operation  with  other  nations, 
but  I  will  be  willing  to  forgo  that  view 
if  my  country  decides  on  another  policy. 
I  would  rather  be  a  Wrong- Way  Corrigan 
on  a  course — on  any  course — than  ari  avi- 
ator lost  in  a  fog  and  going  around  in 
circles.  I  want  to  follow  one  course^the 
course  this  nation  wants.  That  course 
must  be  determined  now  before  it  is  too 
late! 

The  challenge  is  here;  the  hour  is  here. 
Will  the  ninety-six  members  of  the  Senate 
be  willing  to  adjust,  reconcile  and,  if  need 
be,  surrender  their  individual  views  for  the 
sake  of  formulating  a  strong  and  united 
policy  of  relations  with  other  nations? 
America  and  the  world  await  tlie  answer. 
The  End 
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t  takes  all  kinds  of  planes  to  make  an 
air  force. 

Sleek  fighters.  Swift  interceptors.  High- 
level  bombers  bristling  with  defensive 
armament. 

And  perhaps  you'd  like  to  know  where, 
in  this  line-up,  the  B-24  Liberator  fits  in. 

Well,  it's  swift.  Not  so  long  ago  it  made 
the  headlines  for  the  world's  record 
Atlantic  crossing  —  six  hours,  twenty 
minutes  flying  time. 


Again,  this  plane's  job  is  to  carryj  We 
world-famed  figure  on  missions  of  gloBibeci 
strategy. 

Sometimes  you've  heard  about  it  IL^ 
North  Africa,  or  over  the  Channel,  i^^ 
peppering  the  long,  battered  boot  thsg^j 
was  Rome's  glory. 

"Liberator"  to  you,  it's  rapidly  becomir 
"Nemesis"  to  the  Axis— because  this  bij 
swifti  four-engined  ship  with  its  broa 
belly  full  of  bombs  is  ideal  when  th  Tji 
command  is  "Get  up  there— and  slug!ia 
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'^e're  proud  of  the  Liberator's  record 
>ecause  we  build  its  engines. 

The  four  mighty  Pratt  &  Whitney  en- 
gines with  which  it  starts  in  life  come  by 
^  the  many-hundreds  monthly  from  busy 
Buick  plants. 


! 


We  think  a  lot,  as  we  build  those  en- 
gines, about  the  men  who  will  ride 
beside  them.    * 


the  mostest"  bombs. 

They  count  a  lot  on  their  engines  — 
both  to  get  them  over  the  target  before 
they  are  spotted  and  to  get  away  from 
intercepting  fighters. 

So  they  count  on  us.  And  whatever  it 
takes  —  we're  not  going  to  let  them  down! 


i|  They  get  in  the  licks  wherever  there's 
a  job  to  do.  Just  "git  there  fustest  with 
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Tht  Army-Naty  "E  ^^  proudly  flies 
■  O'ver  Buick  plants  in  both  Flint, 
Mich.,  and  Melrose  Park,  III., 
■  having  been  aivarded  to  Buick  peo- 
ple for  outstanding  performance  in 
the  production  of  better  tuar  goods. 


WHY  BE  THE  GOAT 


every  time  you  light  your  pipe? 


Smoke  a  tobacco  that  meets  the 

INDOOR  TEST 


It's  really  good  taste  to  smoke  Bond  Street. 

You  get  the  rich,  mellow  flavor  and  bite-free 
coolness  of  a  custom  blend.  And— unlike  other 
popular  mixtures— Bond  Street  leaves  no  stale 
pipe  odors  in  the  room.  The  ladies  applaud! 

Bond  Street  contains  a  rare  aromatic  tobacco 
never  before  used  in  any  popular  priced  blend. 

It's  genuinely  aromatic.  And  here's  one  pipe 
tobacco  that  doesn't  lose  its  flavor. 

Compare  Bond  Street— indoors— with  your 
present  blend.  Buy  a  package— today! 


We^re  Winning  the  Cancer  War 

m 
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They  will  admit  that  certain  strains  of 
experimental  mice  will  have  breast  tu- 
mors nearly  all  the  time;  and  that  others 
will  have  lung  cancers.  But  these  animals 
have  been  inbred  for  twenty  to  thirty  or 
more  generations  by  brother-and-sister 
matings.  They  are  as  alike  genetically  as 
living  creatures  can  be.  Only  under  such 
conditions  is  cancer  inheritable,  and  even 
then,  the  picture  is  not  clear-cut. 

One  research  man  hit  upon  a  signifi- 
cant fact.  He  was  working  with  mice  pre- 
disposed to  breast  tumors.  He  found  that 
if  newborn  mice  were  taken  from  their 
mothers  at  birth  and  put  to  nurse  on  a 
cancer-free  mouse,  no  tumors  developed. 
But  if  a  baby  mouse  had  the  tiniest  sip  of 
milk  from  its  own  mother,  it  inevitably 
got  a  breast  tumor.  How  does  this  fit  the 
picture  of  irritation?  No  one  is  quite  sure 
at  the  moment. 

One  of  the  curious  aspects  of  the  cancer 
problem  is  that  cancers  from  one  species 
will  not  grow  in  another.  Even  man-to- 
man transplants  aren't  possible.  Many 
research  workers  have  tried  this  grisly 
experiment.  They  have  taken  bits  of  can- 
cer tissue  and  planted  them  under  the  skin 
of  their  own  bodies.  Nothing  happened. 
However,  it  is  possible  to  transplant  a 
tumor  from  one  spot  in  a  person's  body 
to  another  spot  and  have  it  grow. 

It  is  similarly  possible  to  transplant 
tumors  from  one  mouse  to  another — pro- 
vided they  have  been  inbred  for  many 
generations. 

Research  workers,  wondering  whether 
the  sooty  air  of  many  Cities  might  not  con- 
tain tars  that  would  account  for  the  in- 
creased incidence  of  one  of  the  most  lethal 
of  all  cancers — cancer  of  the  lung — set 
Out  to  find  what  they  could.  In  certain 
cities,  they  set  up  apparatus  to  collect  air- 
borne soot.  From  this  soot,  they  extracted 
tars,  and  with  these  tars,  they  produced 
tumors  in  mice.  Is  there  a  direct  relation- 


ship between  the  amount  of  soot  in  the 
air  and  the  occurrence  of  lung  cancers  in 
men?  The  positive  proof  is  not  in  as  yet. 
But  epidemiologists  are  on  the  job  and 
they  have  a  strong  hunch,  based  on  pre- 
liminary data,  of  what  their  findings  will 
be.  If  they  find  that  high  smoke  content 
of  the  air  and  high  incidence  of  lung  can- 
cer go  together,  cities  will  have  an  over- 
powering argument  for  abatement  of  the 
smoke  nuisance. 

How  "Gangster"  Cells  Develop 

In  this  discussion  of  the  role  irritation 
plays  in  the  cancer  picture,  we  have 
touched  only  the  high  points.  Yet  one 
thing  should  be  clear:  Canqer,  like  the 
gangster,  is  the  product  of  a  harsh  envi- 
ronment. The  harsh  environment  may  be 
brought  about  by  any  number  of  factors 
— hot  pipestems,  too  much  sunlight,  an 
excess  of  sex  hormones.  Under  constant 
irritation,  normal  cells  have  t^vo  alter- 
natives: They  may  perish,  or  the  will  to 
survive  may  be  strong  enough  for  them  to 
become  "antisocial."  Then  we  have  can- 
cer— or  gangster — cells.  They  live  at  the 
expense  of  the  society  of  cells  around 
them. 

Cancer,  once  thought  to  be  primarily 
a  disease  of  man,  has  been  found  every- 
where in  the  animal  world.  Cell  masses 
following  the  cancer  pattern  have  been 
found  in  the  vegetable  world.  With  few 
exceptions,  cancer  can  and  does  strike  at 
every  organ  in  the  body.  Among  men, 
cancer  of  the  stomach  is  the  chief  killer; 
among  women,  it  is  cancer  of  the  uterus. 
In  a  sense,  cancer  of  each  organ  is  a  sepa- 
rate disease  problem. 

Where  is  the  battle  line  against  cancer 
forming?  Work  of  greatest  significance 
is  under  way — work  with  the  cancer  cell 
itself.   This  is  the  obvious  starting  place. 

The  biochemists  are  on  a  tack  which 
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"Youll  have  that  straightened,  of  course" 


DANIEL   ALAH 


holds  particular  promise.  They  are  study- 
ing the  nutritional  requirements  of  cancer 
cells  as  opposed  to  normal  cells.  Suppose 
they  do  find  some  subtle  difference?  We 
know  that  men  require  minute  amounts  of 
certain  vitamins  to  survive.  Suppose  some- 
thing of  the  sort  is  also  found  about  can- 
cer cells?  The  thought  opens  brilliant 
possibilities.  It  might  be  possible  to  with- 
hold this  vital  food  and  starve  the  cancer 
cells  to  death. 

Still  another  approach  has  interesting 
possibilities.  One  group  of  research  men 
at  the  Institute  is  looking  for  chemicals 
that  will  have  a  specific  destructive  action 
on  cancers — a  similar  type  of  selectivity  as 
the  sulfa  drugs  have  against  certain  bac- 
teria. 

To  date,  they  have  one  hopeful-looking 
substance.  It  is  a  chemical  produced  by 
certain  strains  of  bacteria.  When  this  ma- 
terial is  injected  into  mice,  it  has  a  selective 
effect  on  the  tumor  mass.  The  tumor  be- 
comes hemorrhagic  and  partly  destroyed. 
The  point  is  this:  A  chemical  material  that 
has  a  selective  effect  on  cancer  is  on  hand. 
Perhaps  other  chemicals  may  be  found 
which  will  have  a  similarly  selective  effect 
but  will  destroy  the  tumors  entirely  and 
not  be  harmful  to  normal  tissue.  It  is  a 
glowing  prospect. 

One  of  the  most  promising  pieces  of 
work  in  recent  cancer  history  has  been 
performed  at  the  Institute.  A  little  back- 
ground is  necessary  to  appreciate  its 
significance.  In  1907,  Doctor  Ross  G. 
Harrison,  working  at  Johns  Hopkins,  de- 
veloped a  method  for  culturing  tissue.  He 
would  immerse  a  bit  of  tissue — say  a  sliver 
of  living  tissue  from  a  frog  embryo — in  a 
nutrient  medium  composed  principally  of 
the  clear  clot  from  animal  blood.  Later, 
workers  learned  that  such  tissue  clumps 
would  grow  indefinitely,  under  proper 
conditions.  The  tissue  clumps  had  to  be 
trimmed  down  occasionally  and  fed  from 
time  to  time. 

This  method  of  growing  animal  tissue 
outside  the  animal  body  was  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  modern  science. 

Mightn't  it  be  possible  (one  worker  at 
the  Institute  asked)  to  produce  artificial 
cancers  on  such  tissue?  First,  he  would 
start  with  normal  tissue,  perhaps  a  bit  of 
connective  tissue  from  one  of  the  geneti- 
cally alike,  brother-and-sister  inbred  mice 
mentioned  earlier. 

This  tissue  would  grow  under  absolutely 
sterile  conditions.  Once  growth  was  well 
under  way,  he  would  add  one  of  the  pow- 
erful carcinogenic  agents,  a  coal-tar  deriv- 
ative. Then,  under  his  microscope,  he 
would  follow  the  life-and-death  drama. 
He  would  see  normal,  healthy  tissue 
change  into  the  gangster  cells  of  cancer. 
This  was  the  project  he  laid  out. 

The  Epochal  Experiment 

His  reasoning  worked  perfectly  in  prac- 
tice. After  a  while,  the  normal  cells  began 
to  clump  together  in  a  disorderly  mass. 
Obviously,  they  had  greatly  changed.  He 
withdrew  some  of  this  living  tissue  and 
implanted  it  under  the  skin  of  a  mouse — a. 
relative  of  the  one  from  which  the  tissue 
originally  came. 

Within  two  weeks,  a  hard  mass  began  to 
form.  It  was  cancer — the  first  artificial 
cancer  man  had  ever  made  in  a  laboratory 
flask! 

Significance?  This  work,  completed 
only  a  few  months  ago,  opens  a  new  door- 
way to  the  cancer  researcher.  It  gives  him 
a  new  method  of  producing  cancer  artifi- 
cially, thereby  ruhng  out  many  extraneous 
factors. 

Since  these  changes  are  produced  un- 
der sterile  conditions,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  bacteria  playing  any  part  in 
this  cancer  picture.  Furthermore,  it  gives 
the  cancer  investigator  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  Jekyll-Hyde  transformation  that 
takes  place  when  normal  tissue  changes 
into  cancer  tissue. 
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This  work  will  have  value  elsewhere. 
Since  cancer  can  be  produced  under  the 
simplest,  most  perfectly  controlled  condi- 
tions, it  opens  new  opportunities  to  study 
cell  nutrition.  How  does  the  cancer  cell 
live,  and  how  does  it  eat  and  breathe?  Do 
cancer  cells  destroy  surrounding  cells  only 
by  the  pressure  of  their  growth?  Or  do 
cancer  cells  secrete  a  poison? 

The  research  man  has  still  another  goal: 
to  develop  a  positive  test  for  cancer.  One 
tragic  fact  about  cancer  is  that  it  rarely 
causes  pain  in  early  stages.  Too  often, 
deep  internal  cancers  go  unnoticed  until 
they  are  beyond  the  best  efforts  of  the 
surgeons. 

A  test — a  blood  test  perhaps,  or  a  skin 
test — which  would  indicate  the  presence 
of  these  tumors  would  be  of  inestimable 
value.  It  would  give  us  the  type  weapon 
against  this  great  killer  that  the  Wasser- 
mann  test  gives  us  against  syphilis. 

The  layman  has  one  weapon  against  the 
mass  of  superstition  and  misinformation 
about  cancer:  knowledge.  Prompt  treat- 
ment by  expert  hands  can  materially  re- 
duce mortahty.  Figures  indicate  that 
breast  cancer  is  75  per  cent  curable  if 
given  prompt  attention;  whereas  in  its  late 
stages,  only  20  per  cent  of  its  victims  sur- 
vive. Early  skin  cancer  is  95  per  cent 
curable;  lip,  85  per  cent;  uterus,  80  per 
cent;  bladder,  50  per  cent.  But  if  left  un- 
attended, cancer  kills  as  inevitably  as  a 
guillotine. 

New  Approach  to  the  Problem 

Until  very  lately,  there  have  been  but 
two  weapons  against  cancer:  radiation  and 
the  knife.  Now,  a  new  treatment  for  cer- 
tain types  of  tumor  shows  a  great  deal  of 
promise.  It  sprang  from  some  very  shrewd 
thinking  on  the  part  of  Doctor  Charles 
Huggins  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
noted  the  high  incidence  of  cancer  of  the 
prostate  in  men.  This  is  one  of  the  sex 
glands.  The  disease  kills  one  out  of  every 
20  men  over  50  years  of  age. 

Long  ago,  investigators  noted  that  if 
men  were  castrated,  atrophy  of  the  pros- 
tate followed.  Doctor  Huggins  reasoned 
that  in  this  process,  the  cancer  might  also 
shrink  in  size.  His  reasoning  was  borne 
out.  Men  who  underwent  this  operation 
got  almost  immediate  relief  from  the  ex- 
quisite pain  which  accompanies  prostatic 
cancer. 

Then  Doctor  Huggins  took  another  step 
in  his  reasoning.  Apparently  atrophy  of 
the  prostate  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
cutting  the  supply  of  male  sex  hormones, 
but  there  was  some  evidence  that  a  similar 
effect  could  be  achieved  by  administering 
female  sex  hormones — the  estrogens.  In 
other  words,  the  female  hormones  seemed 
to  neutralize  the  male  factors.  On  one 
series  of  patients,  he  started  administering 
the  female  hormones — in  pill  form.  Re- 
sults were  similarly  encouraging. 

This  new  work  has  sent  research  men 
off  on  an  interesting  tack.  Cancer  of  the 
prostate  is  a  disease  of  men.  A  feminine 
counterpart  is  cancer  of  the  breast.  Would 
it  be  possible  to  control  cancer  of  the 
breast  by  administering  male  sex  hor- 
mones? 

So  far,  results  are  by  no  means  con- 
clusive. But  they  indicate  that  this  pro- 
cedure will  prevent  breast  cancers  in  mice 
predisposed  to  these  tumors.  It  will  not, 
however,  check  growth  once  started. 

Where  do  we  stand  today?  We  have 
taken  great  strides  in  treatment  of  cancer. 
A  third  of  the  lives  lost  each  year  to  this 
disease  could  be  saved  if  people  received 
skilled  treatment  the  moment  cancer  is 
suspected. 

Early  cancer  is  best  detected  by  regu- 
lar periodic  examinations  in  competent 
hands.  Researchwise,  it  is  probable  that 
knowledge  has  accumulated  more  rapidly 
in  the  past  five  years  than  in  all  previous 
cancer  history. 

The  End 


Here  and  abroad,  in  tropical  and  frigid- 
climates,  our  armed  forces  have  found  that 
Mennen  Skin  Balm  is  good  for  treating  a 
variety  of  skin  troubles.  A  unique  prepara- 
tion that  is  cooling,  astringent,  non-greasy, 
it  quickly  soothes  irritated  skin.  Vanishes 
almost  instantly.  Send  a  jar  to  some  boy 
in  camp— keep  a  jar  or  two  at  home.  Here 
are  a  few  of  its  many  uses: 
—after  shaving 
—chapped  hands  and  face 
—for  sunburn  and  windbum 
—cold  sores  and  cracked  lips 
—relieves  tired,  burning  feet 
—takes  sting  out  of  insect  bites 
Feminine  Note  —  Mennen  Skin  Balm 
keeps  arms  and  legs  soft  and  smooth. 

SKIN  BALM 
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When  Fritz  Reiner  conducts,  you  can  depend  on  it— you'll  hear  music  to 
remember!  A  brilliant  musical  scholar,  a  conductor  of  rare  feeling  and  vi- 
tality—he avoids  mannerisms— devotes  all  his  energies  to  bringing  you  the 
great  conceptions  of  great  composers,  /wHy  realized. 

He  has  conducted  leading  orchestras  of  Europe  and  America  — and 
now,  under  his  direction,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  has  risen  to  top  rank. 
Columbia  brings  you  their  finest  performances!  Reiner  is  world-famous  as 
a  Wagnerian  conductor,  and  his  Masterworks  recording  of  excerpts  from 
T>'ie  Meistersinger  (x-mx-2i8)  is  a  triumph!  Magnificent,  too,  is  his  un- 
surpassed reading  of  Richard  Strauss'  Don  Quixote  (M-MM-506).  He 
brings  to  it  the  understanding,  compassion,  and  humor  which  are  the 


COLUMBIA 

Trait  llarkt"ColumUa,"  "Wuftnoorfa"  and  01,  Ret,  V.  S.Pat.  Of. 


ORDS   THAT    PROMISE    GREAT    MUSIC! 

essence  of  the  Strauss  characterizarion.  With  Gregor  Piatigorsky  as  solo 
'cellist,  this  is  Strauss  as  it  should  be  played ! 

Like  so  many  great  conductors,  Fritz  Reiner  now  records  exclusively  on 
Columbia  Masterworks.  These  records  are  laminated— pressed  in  layers— 
with  surfaces  of  highly  sensitized,  longer-wearing  materials.  The  Sensitone- 
Surface,  exclusive  with  Columhia,  makes  possible  more  lifelike  tone,  and 
amazing  freedom  from  needle  noise! 

Hear  Fritz  Reiner  and  other  great  artists ...  Sir  Thomas  Beecham, 
Guiomar  Novaes,  Lily  Pons,  Charles  Kullman,  Howard  Barlow . . .  bril- 
liantly recorded  by  Columbia.  Great  music  by  the  world's  great  artists  is 
faithfully  yours  on  Columhia  MasteTworks  Records! 

RECORDS 


Pric9*  afcovn  art  tacUtmiv*  of  taaea 


Columbia  Reevrding  Corporation  9^A  Suhtidiarv of  Cotttmhia  Broadeattinff  Syotxm,  Inc. 


mar  Novaea,  brilliant  Brazilian 
it,  plays  Villa-Lobos'  delightful 
I  Dott;  Rag  Doll;  Cardboard  Doll 
I  the  "Baby's  Family").  This  re- 
ig  brings  you  all  the  sparkling 
y  of  her  touch.  17355-D    .    $  .75 


Charles  Kollman,  tenor;  Kerstin 
Thorborg,  contralto;  Vienna  Phil.  Orch. 
with  Walter:  Mahler's  Das  Lied  von  der 
Erde.  Set  M-MM-300  .  .  .  S/.jo 
Excerpts  from  Wagner's  "Lohengrin" 
and  "Die  Meistersinger."  9146-M,  $1.00 


Howard  Barlow  and  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Symphony:  MacDowell's 
Suite  No.  2  ("Indian").  Superbly  per- 
formed. Set  M-MM-373  .  $4.50 
Through  the  Looking  Glass,  Suite  by  ^ 
Taylor.  Set  m-mm-jjo     .     .    .     $4.^0 


Lily  Pong,  brilliant  coloratura  soprano, 
sings  Three  Operatic  Arias,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Columbia  Opera  Orchestra 
under  Cimara.  Set  M-MM-505  .  $1.-5 
Another  Pons  triumph— theMozort  Arias. 
Superb!  Set  m-mm-$i8    .    .    .    $1.7; 


Sir  Thoma*  Bercham  and  the  Pliil'l 

harmonic-Symphony  Orchestra  of  Newj 
York:  Sibelius'  great  Symphony  No,  '/  | 
■n  C  Major.  Set  M-MH-;i4     .    .    $3.^0 
Tchaikovsky's    Capriccio   Italien,    widl 
same  orchestra.  Set  x-MX-229     .     $2.50 
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He  was  going  down  the  net,  the  ship  rolling,  his  hands  tight  around  the  heavy  strands.    It  seemed  a  great  distance  to  the  water 


LIKE  A  SOLDIER 

BY  JOHN  WELLS 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  WALLACE  MORGAN 


Here  is  one  man's  answer 
to  the  question  all  soldiers 
must  face:  How  will  I  act 
when  first  I  am  under  fire? 


HE  HAD  often  wondered,  since  he 
had    been     inducted,    when    he 
would  begin  to  feel  like  a  soldier; 
when  he  would  begin  to  think  as  he  im- 
agined a  soldier  should  think.  His  thought 
processes  had  changed  but  little  in  two 
!id  a  half  months,  and  most  of  the  time 
c  regarded  himself  as  a  civilian  playing 
temporary  role  in  this  military  affair. 
Certain  of  his  values  had  changed,  but 
nothing  really  important.  There  had  been 
no  change  within  him. 

And  now,  as  the  hand  shaking  his  shoul- 
der helped  him  fight  his  way  out  of  the 
two-hour  sleep,  he  wondered  vaguely 
when  he  would  become  used  to  things  like 
this — when  he  would  cease  regarding  them 
as  unusual. 

He  knew  where  he  was.  He  felt  the  roll- 
ing motion  of  the  ship  and  knew  they  were 


still  in  the  heavy  swell  offshore,  the  ship 
not  moving  except  as  the  swell  rolled  her. 
He  was  awake,  then,  and  the  man  stopped 
shaking  him  and  said.  "What's  the  num- 
ber of  your  beep,  Mac?" 

"Two-one-eight-six-nine. "'  The  num- 
bers were  in  his  mind.  It  was  not  dillicult 
for  him  to  remember  figures. 

He  saw  the  man.  by  the  glow  of  the 
flashlight  held  considerably  away  from  his 
eyes,  consulting  a  sheet  of  paper.  A  fig- 
ure was  checked  and  the  man  said  to  him, 
"Get  your  stuff  together  and  get  on  deck. 
They're  puttin'  your  car  over  the  side  in 
a  couple  of  minutes." 

He  said,  "Okay,"  and  got  out  of  the 
bunk,  awakened  fully,  now.  by  the 
thoughts  that  prodded  at  his  mind. 

He  glanced  at  the  luminous-dialed 
wrist  watch  the  crowd  at  the  office  had 
given  him  the  day  he  had  left  for  camp. 
He  had  gone  to  sleep  at  midnight,  and  it 
was  now  two  o'clock.  He  wondered  how 
he  would  be  able  to  find  his  way  around 
the  deck  when  he  got  up  there.  He  knew 
they  wouldn't  be  showing  any  lights.  He 
rolled  his  blankets  swiftly  and  was  aware 
of  the  other  men  moving  about  him  in  the 
dim  glow  cast  by  the  blue  light  overhead. 


In  his  stomach  was  a  nervousness  such 
as  he  remembered  feeling  just  before  the 
start  of  football  games,  in  high  school. 
He  knew  there  was  nothing  he  could  do 
about  it  and  that  it  would  eventually  dis- 
appear as  soon  as  he  got  moving,  doing 
something  definite.  He  rolled  his  blankets 
quickly  and  strapped  them  to  the  rest  of 
his  pack,  and  took  the  tommy  gun  from 
the  foot  of  the  bunk  and  slung  it  over  his 
shoulder.  He  tried  to  remetnbcr  how  the 
bunks  were  situated,  between  himself  and 
the  ladder  leading  to  the  deck  above,  and 
he  skirted  them  carefully.  As  he  neared 
the  ladder,  he  could  hear  the  sound  of 
firing  from  the  direction  of  the  beach  and 
knew  that  they  were  still  having  trouble. 

WHEN  he  reached  the  deck  he  could 
see  the  firing  by  the  tracer,  and  it 
defined  the  distant  beach  pretty  clearly. 
They  had  been  banging  away  at  that  shore 
since  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but 
they  were  still  having  plenty  of  trouble. 
He  wondered  if  things  hadn't  gone  sour. 
He  had  watched  them  during  the  after- 
noon. Two  cruisers  had  gone  up  and  down 
the  line,  really  throwing  steel  into  that 
beach,  but  when  the  first  bunch  had  aone 


in.  in  the  heavy  assault  boats,  there  had 
been  a  terrible  wave  of  fire  to  meet  them. 
There  had  been  planes,  too.  skimming 
along  the  dunes,  playing  hell  with  the 
boats  in  the  surf  and  the  men  trying  to  get 
up  the  beach. 

The  second  wave  hadn't  gone  in  until 
much  later,  just  before  dark,  really,  and 
even  then  the  opposition  had  been  heavy, 
murderous.  He  had  watched  the  aft'air 
from  several  miles  out,  and  he  had  been 
frightened.  They  would  take  the  stretch 
of  sand,  all  right,  but  a  lot  of  people  were 
getting  hurt  in  the  process. 

This  deck  of  the  ship  was  dark  and 
filled  with  ordered  confusion.  Someone 
grabbed  him  by  the  arm,  asked  the  num- 
ber of  his  car.  He  gave  it  quickly  and  was 
told,  "Over  on  the  starboard  side,  Mac. 
They'll  be  loadin'  in  a  minute." 

He  worked  his  way  to  the  starboard 
rail  and  heard  the  Higgins  boats  banging 
against  the  side  of  the  ship.  This  part  of 
the  business  he  had  never  rehearsed,  and 
he  wondered  how  it  would  go.  He  was 
nervous,  but  only  because  he  feared  doing 
the  wrong  thing:  the  cold  lump  that  had 
been  in  his  belly  had  melted. 

(Continued  on  p(ii;e  >\) 
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Avoid 
icy  rooms  next  winter. 
Put  your  heating  plant 
in  order  now! 


Have  it  cleaued,  adjusletl,  repair- 
ed— to  get  maximum  heat  out  of 
the  fuel.  If  you're  thinking  of 
changing  your  type  of  fuel,  now's 
the  time. 

The  Classified  tells  you  who 
can  do  these  jobs,  and  who  can 
supply  storm  windows,  weather- 
stripping  and  insulation.  For 
these  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
products  and  services — 


Find  what  you  need  in 
the  Classified 


be  at  "vapor  trail  level."  Those  tell- 
lale  trails  are  composed  of  ice  particles 
formed  by  the  passage  of  the  plane 
through  subzero  air.  The  trail  level  varies 
from  d;iy  to  day.  Usually  you  lind  it 
around  itiirty  thousand  feet.  When  you  do 
find  it,  you  come  down  just  hclow  it  and 
set  your  course.  Thirty  thousand  is  a  good 
height  although  pictures  have  been  made 
nearly  two  miles  higher. 

Four  hours  and  he  will  be  back — prob- 
ably. 

Tough  Going  All  tlie  Way 

He  has  been  briefed  for  Hak  areas  and 
possible  fighter  opposition.  His  course  has 
been  worked  out  to  make  it  as  tough  as 
possible  for  the  enemy's  radio  locators  to 
pick  him  up;  or  at  least  to  figure  where 
he  is  going.  Still  you  never  know  what's 
going  to  happen.  Captain  Hershell  Par- 
sons got  "bends"  in  his  right  wrist  while 
flying  at  thirty-one  thousand  feet.  He  had 
to  come  down  to  a  lower  altitude  to  free 
himself  of  pain  and  discomfort.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  photograph  U-boat  yards 
at  Fleusburg  and  Kiel,  in  northwest  Ger- 
many, where  Fortresses  and  Liberators 
that  same  afternoon  had  left  their  cards. 
He  was  greeted  with  all  the  irritation  and 
rage  of  the  freshly  stung  Germans.  They 
flung  at  his  lone  plane  as  much  flak  as  if 
he  were  a  hundred  heavy  bombers. 
Nevertheless  Captain  Parsons,  who  is 
twenty-four,  and  comes  from  St.  Charles, 
Virginia,  made  three  picture  "runs"  over 
Kiel  and  two  over  Flensburg.  Then  with 
film  and  time  still  on  his  hands,  the  cap- 
tain decided  on  a  little  extra  chore — he 
took  pictures  of  three  other  enemy  strong- 
holds, Sylt,  Helgoland  and  Eckernforde 
and  bounded  around  in  some  nore  flak. 
Captain  Parsons  got  home  okay  from  the 
longest  overwater  flight,  to  the  greatest 
distance  from  home  base.  Andover, 
through  the  most  heavily  defended  area 
of  any  mission  flown  up  to  that  time  by 
the  Focus  Cats. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  James  G.  Hall  ot 
Fort  Worth.  Texas,  is  boss  Focus  Cat. 
He  fl.ew  through  the  last  war  with  the 
French,  kept  on  flying  through  twenty- 
five  years  of  peace  as  a  sportsman  pilot 
who  established  several  transcontinental 
speed  records  in  a  specially  built  Lock- 
heed. He  handles  his  Lightning  with  skill 
that  is  both  the  pride  and  envy  of  his 
"Cats  "  He  flew  their  first  sortie  and  re- 
cently he  made  three  runs  over  Paris, 
"Partly  for  sentimental  reasons."  The 
slogan  of  the  Focus  Cats  is  "Get  'em,  got 
"em.  gone!"  Their  insignia,  designed  by 
Walt  Disney,  is  a  black  cat  clutching  a 
camera  and  riding  a  lightning  bolt. 

Targets  for  the  Enemy 

Carrying  no  armament,  their  Lightnings 
are  several  hundred  pounds  lighter  than 
the  fighter  equivalents  that  made  such  a 
name  for  themselves  in  the  Tunisian  cam- 
paign. 

The  pilots  try  to  make  them  lighter 
still  by  removing  sections  of  armor  plate 
and  the  heavy  bulletproof  wind  screen. 
Speed  is  their  chief  protection — speed  and 
constant  vigilance.  Knowing  they  are  un- 
armed and  largely  unarmored,  enemy 
fighters  pile  into  the  Focus  Cats  with 
extra  gusto. 

Captain  Vernon  Luber,  twenty-two,  of 
Marshfield,  Wisconsin,  on  his  way  home 
at  twenty-nine  thousand  feet  from  picture 
snapping  over  Brussels  and  Liege,  heard  a 
warning  on  his  radio.  He  spotted  two 
"bandits"  (Air  Force  for  enemy  aircraft) 
less  than  a  mile  behind  him.  Luber  edged 
up  his  throttles  and  stuck  down  his  nose. 
\Vhen  he  leveled  ofl:  at  twenty-five  thou- 
sand feet  he  was,  as  he  described  it,  "mov- 


Our  Aerial  Spies 

Continued  from  page  16 


ing!"  He  looked  back  and  saw  that  the 
Focke-Wulfs  were  losing  the  race. 

"So,"  he  explained  complacently.  "I 
kept  my  drop  tanks!"  (The  extra  reserve 
tanks  which  can  be  dropped  to  lighten  the 
ship  and  increase  its  speed.) 

Photo  reconnaissance  calls  for  more 
versatility  than  any  other  form  of  aerial 
warfare.  Flying  a  twin-engine  aircraft,  the 
pilot  must  watch  an  instrument  panel 
nearly  as  complex  as  that  of  a  Flying 
Fortress.  Watch  it,  that  is,  whenever  his 
head  is  not  turning  like  a  weather  vane 
looking  for  the  deadly  speck  in  the  sky 
that  may  be  an  F-W  or  a  Messerschmilt 
on  the  prowl. 

In  addition,  the  photo-rccon  pilot  must 
solve  problems  of  navigation,  check  for 
wind  drift,  map-read  his  way  over  unfa- 
miliar (and  often  camouflaged)  enemy 
territory. 

He  must  handle  his  own  radio  com- 
munications, look  constantly  into  the 
rear-view  mirror  to  make  sure  he  is  not 
leaving  the  giveaway  vapor  trail,  make 
the  constant  weather  observations  which 
are  a  very  important  part  of  his  job.  He 
must  be  able  if  necessary  to  take  violeni 
evasive  action  or  fly  steady  as  a  chicken 
hawk  while  he  takes  his  pictures.  And  he 
must  guard  particularly  against  relaxing 
after  he's  got  his  pictures  Most  of  the 
boys  who  have  been  lost  were  knocked  off 
on  their  way  home — just  failure  to  keep 
their  heads  turning  all  the  time. 

"Hell!"  said  one  pilot  feelingly.  "It's 
like  playing  the  organ  at  the  Roxy — with 
the  audience  shooting  at  you!"  Captain 
James  S.  Wright  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  can 
tell  you  about  that.  Harassed  by  ex- 
trer.ely  accurate  flak  in  a  run  over  Bre- 
man,  Bremerhaven,  Wilhelmshaven  and 
Cuxhaven,  he  found  that  he  had  picked 
up  an  imwelcome  escort  of  seven  F-W 
190s.  He  managed  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
pack  and  continued  to  shoot  pictures. 
Then,  in  his  own  words,  he  "became  rather 
careless"  and  did  not  keep  up  a  constant 
search  of  his  starboard  beam  and  quarter 


A  Mcsserschmitt  109  dived  on  him 
Wright  made  a  tight  turn.  But  that  put 
him  head-on  toward  the  Fockc-Wulf  pack 
So  he  dived  under  their  noses,  zoomed  up 
behind  them  -  up  to  .12.0{K)  feet.  I'hc 
F-Ws  gave  up,  but  the  lone  Me  stuck  on 
his  tail  less  than  a  mile  behind.  I  or 
twcKe  minutes,  straight  out  to  sea,  the  Mc 
chased  him.  Captajn  Wright  by  going 
downhill  to  2.'?,0(K)  feet  managed  to  in- 
crease his  lead  and  get  away.  You'd  have 
to  use  a  diistcloth  to  find  the  gas  left  in 
Wrights  tank  when  he  reached  Fngland. 
All  these  skills  naturally  serve  the  pri- 
mary object  of  the  mission — aerial  pho- 
tography Each  Lightning  carries  in  its 
nose  a  battery  of  cameras.  The  task  of 
sighting  them  is  extremely  dillicult.  The 
pilot  has  nothing  comparable  to  a  bomb 
sight  to  help  him  and  yet  he  is  ".shooting" 
at  a  relatively  small  target.  From  thirty 
thousand  feel  a  patch  of  ground  2  miles 
square  looks  none  too  large.  Often  the 
area  is  carefully  camouflaged. 

Playing  Tag  with  Death 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  pilot  loses 
sight  of  his  objective  several  miles  before 
he  begins  to  photograph  it,  because  when 
he  makes  his  approach,  the  target  is  hid- 
den by  his  wing.  Yet  most  of  the  sorties 
are  highly  successful.  From  their  ver\ 
first  mission  the  Americans  brought  back 
pictures  which  resulted  in  a  surprise 
bombing  attack  that  caught  the  enemy 
flat-footed  next  day. 

Naturally  the  Germans  resent  these  in- 
trusions. They  try  every  trick  to  trap  these 
high-flying  youngsters  and  maintain  stand- 
ing patrols  to  intercept  them— and  some- 
times do.  From  one  of  the  first  sorties,  the 
pilot  did  not  return.  As  he  droned  over 
the  enemy-held  coast,  radio-location  equip- 
ment in  England  spotted  a  patrol  of  Ger- 
man fighters  in  that  area.  A  warning  was 
flashed  to  the  Yank,  but  there  was  no 
reply.  As  the  air  executive  oflicer  of  the 
squadron  said  laconically,  "You  can  gei 
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"Competition  is  tough  now,  but  waitll  his  old  man  conies  home! ' 
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Wonder  where  I'll  be  this  hunting  season  . . .' 


My  last  night  In  the  old  room  .  ,  .  Wonder 
if  Army  cots  are  comfortable  .  .  . 

Sorry  Dad  and  I  won't  get  in  our  week  of 
hunting  this  fall  .  .  .  Good  old  Dad  .  .  .  And 
Marge  .  .  .  Every  wolf  in  this  burg  wUl  come 
howling  around,  darn  it .  .  .  Good  way  to  get  to 
know  Dads:  going  hunting  with  'em  .  .  . 

Wonder  where  I'll  be  this  hunting  season 
.  .  .  Maybe  I'll  be  glad  I'm  not  such  a  lousy 
shot  before  this  is  over  .  .  .  Wonder  if  Margie 
will  reaUy  write  me  every  day  .  .  .  That 
"emergency"  box  of  shells — mustn't  forget  to 
give  it  to  Dad  .  .  .  Gosh  knows  I've  bummed 
his  shells  often  enough. 

Mom — claiming  she  had  something  in  her 


eye  when  she  kissed  me  good -night.  And  not 
fooling  anybody  .  .  .  Lump  in  my  throat  was 
as  big  as  a  grapefruit  ... 

What   a   swell   bunch   of  people   to   come 
back  to!  .  .  .  ^       ^       ^ 

Since  war  has  caUed  so  many  miUions  of 
Americans  away  from  their  homes  and  their 
homeland,  Remington  is  thankful  that  it  is 
in  a  position  to  help  send  them  well  armed. 
Full  details  of  an  astonishing  war  produc- 
tion story  cannot  yet  be  told.  But  these  facts 
may  interest  you  .  .  . 

—  during  1942  Remington  made  nearly  one 
half  of  all  the  small  arms  ammunition  pro- 
duced in  this  country; 


Remington  Sportsman  o-shot  autoloadiiiu' 
shotgun   and  Nitro  Kxpieoa   ehot  shtUs 


—  Remington's  small  arms  ammunition  pro- 
duction in  seven  and  a  half  months  of  that 
year  alone  was  greater  than  that  of  the  entire 
country  in  World  War  I; 

—  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1943  Reming- 
ton's production  stepped  up  to  new  heights. 

When  fathers  and  sons  can  once  more  go  hunt- 
ing together  in  a  peaceful  world — we  will  again 
be  serving  them  with  Remington  shotguns  and 
rifles,  Nitro  Express  shells,  Kleanbore  Hi- 
Speed  .22's,  and  Core-Lokt  big-game  buUets. 
Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 

*'Nitro  Express,  ""Kleanbore. ""Hi-Speed, ""Sportsman,  "Reg. U.S. 
Pat.  Off.;  "Core-Lokt"  is  a  trademark  of  Remington  Arms  Co.,  Inc. 

Remington. 
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There  Are  No  "Graduation  Davs" 
For  Good  Railroad  Men 

TT  may  seem  strange  to  a  little  child  just  starting  in  school  to 
-^  see  DAD  bringing  home  books,  too. 

But  it's  an  everyday  sight  in  the  homes  of  Erie  men  because 
constant  training  in  better  railroading  methods  is  a  regular  part 
of  the  Erie  program. 

After  all,  it  isn't  alone  the  number  of  years  of  service  that 
count.  It's  the  knowledge  gained  both  by  experience  and  study 
that  makes  a  railroad  modern  and  progressive. 

All  along  the  Erie  lines  you  will  find  regular  conferences  at- 
tended by  experienced  men  as  well  as  youngsters.  They  are  study- 
ing better  ways  of  doing  their  jobs  in  order  to  make  good  service 
better.  Good  railroad  men  cannot  be  trained  in  a  few  weeks.  It 
takes  years  of  training  to  be  ready  for  the  responsibilities  of 
moving  and  safeguarding  human  lives  and  valuable  freight. 

Wartimes  call  for  alertness,  efficiency,  and  dependability  on 
the  part  of  all  railroad  men.  Erie  men  are  determined  that  no 
assignment  either  in  war  or  peace  will  find  them  unprepared. 
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25,000,000  NET  TONS  DAILY 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS  AT  WAR 


THE  RAILROAD  OF  HELPFUL  SERVICE 


;i\say  troni  one  I  ockc-WiiU  easily,  from 
two  with  a  little  cflort.  But  six— well,  you 
need  guns  to  light  yourself  out  of  a  jam 
like  that." 

Actually  that  pilot  may  have  lantled 
safely  by  parachute.  A  German  radio 
message  was  intercepted,  warning  their 
own  ground  patrols  to  look  out  lor  a 
chutist. 

Another  outstanding  adventure  with  a 
bandit  trap  was  that  of  l-irst  Lieutenant 
George  F.  Owen,  gay,  black-haired  kid 
from  Redstone,  Montana,  and  the  pet  of 
the  Focus  Cats,  who  was  a  second 
looey  for  what  he  considered  an  inhu- 
manly long  time.  He  says  he  finally  got 
his  promotion  after  a  long  campaign  of 
holding  doors  open  for  the  commanding 
officer  and  loudly  offering  to  buy  him 
drinks.  But  George  won  the  oak-leaf 
cluster  on  his  Air  Medal  for  more  serious 
activities.  Above  unbroken  clouds  he  was 
cruising  in  search  of  his  target  area  in 
Occupied  France.  He  discovered  4  enemy 
fighters  chasing  him.  Turn  as  he  would, 
by  imitating  his  moves  the  bandits  always 
kept  between  him  and  home.  So  he  flew 
south  in  the  opposite  dixeption  to  his  base 
and  lost  them.  However,  he  was  now  a 
long,  long  way  from  England  and  with 
a  diminished  gas  supply  that  made  his 
return  there  problematical.  Nevertheless, 
instead  of  lighting  out  directly  for  safety, 
Owen  returned  to  have  another  look  for 
his  target.  It  was  still  blanketed,  but  he 
did  get  some  valuable  pictures.  Low  gas 
and  weather  considerations  forced  him 
down  until  he  flew  his  last  30  miles  within 
enemy-held  territory  just  over  the  roof- 
tops. An  R.A.F.  squadron  answered  his 
distress  call  and  escorted  him  from  the 
Channel  to  the  nearest  field  in  England. 
He  had  five  minutes'  worth  of  gas  left 
when  he  landed. 

Weather  naturally  is  all-important.  You 
can't  take  high-altitude  photographs 
through  layers  of  clouds.  But  if  the  pri- 
mary target  is  covered,  chances  are  that 
another  area  may  be  clear.  Almost  any 
photograph  of  enemy  territory  is  of  some 
value;  in  fact,  on  clear  days,  pilots  are 
encouraged  to  use  up  all  their  film  by 
letting  their  cameras  run  on  the  trip  home. 
The  amount  of  valuable  information  thus 
picked  up  at  random  is  extraordinary. 
Read  by  experts,  such  photographs  fur- 
nish clues  to  every  sort  of  enemy  activity. 
British  reconnaissance  photo  interpreters 
are  more  war  experienced;  but  ours, 
working  with  them,  are  learning  fast. 

A  good  man  can  look  at  the  photo  of 
an  enemy  airfield  taken  from  35,000  feet 
and  tell  you  the  types  of  planes  that,  to 
you,  even  under  a  glass,  are  just  micro- 
scopic dots.  Moreover,  they  can  estimate 
the  output  of  a  factory  from  certain  de- 
tails in  its  photograph;  or  can  spot  flak 
batteries  despite  the  cleverest  camouflage. 

Details  Prove  Valuable 

These  interpreters  are  just  as  enthusias- 
tic about  their  work  as  the  pilots  who  take 
the  pictures.  Witness  the  whopper  about 
the  German  photo-intelligence  officer 
who,  when  captured,  instantly  demanded 
to  be  put  to  work.  "But  why?"  asked  his 
puzzled  captors.  "They're  pictures,' aren't 
they?"  snapped  the  German.  "What  do  I 
care  who  took  them!" 

In  addition  to  the  pictures  he  takes,  the 
Focus  Cat  pilot  usually  brings  home  all 
sorts  of  useful  information.  His  weather 
observations  and  notes,  for  example,  are 
of  value  to  forecasters,  who,  utilizing 
something  our  lone  young  adventurer 
tells  them,  may  determine  whether  a  tre- 
mendous fleet  of  bombers  goes  out  or 
stays  home.  His  casual  glimpses  of  enemy 
shipping  can  have  immediate  importance. 

Not  long  ago  a  photo-reconnaissance 
pilot  spotted  three  ships  trying  to  slip 
from  the  Baltic  into  the  North  Sea.  He 
was  six  miles  up  in  50-below-zero  air. 
Down  near  the  tip  of  Denmark,  those 


vessels  lot)ked   like   black   splmters  on   a 
steel  mirror.    But  the  pilot  recognized  en 
cmy  warships  and     although  he  knew   it 
might   betray   his   position  and   cost   him 
his  life  -he  used  his  radio.  ^ 

Out  from  Britain  roared  a  flotilla  of 
torpedo-carrying  planes.  Ihe  Cierman 
squadron — powerful  units,  possibly  bent 
on  a  raiding  expedition  agauist  Russia- 
bound  convoys — was  driven  back.  And 
the  unexpected  observer  proceeded  to 
carry  on  with  his  anonymous  work. 

For  all  these  reasons  there  is  a  flash 
interrogation  of  the  photo-recon  kid  al- 
most before  his  plane  has  stopped  rolling. 
Then  an  exhaustive  one  when  he  has 
thawed  out  enough  to  move  to  the  Intel- 
ligence oflice.  Meanwhile  the  exposed 
film  has  been  rushed  o(T  to  the  darkroom. 
Six  minutes  is  the  lab  crew's  best  time  so  | 
far  from  plane  landing  to  developed  pic-  i 
lure.  You  would  be  surprised  how  inter-  j 
ested  the  pilots  are  in  the  pictures  they've  j 
taken;  they  hang  around  waiting  to  see  i 
them  before  they  go  to  the  interpreter's. 

Eyes  That  See  in  the  Dark 

One  big  new  forward  step  in  photo- 
recon  operations  is  at  hand.  No  longer  is 
the  picture  taking  of  the  Focus  Cats 
limited  to  daylight.  Like  real  cats  they 
can  see  in  the  dark.  Photos  taken  at  night 
with  the  aid  of  powerful  chute  flares  are 
almost  as  valuable  as  those  taken  by  day. 
They  are  particularly  useful  in  antisub- 
marine work,  in  the  spotting  of  nocturnal 
activity  in  harbors  and  on  adjacent  high- 
ways, supply  concentrations  and  troop 
movements. 

Temperamentally,  the  youthful  Focus 
Cats  seem  to  be  a  happy  blend  of  fighter 
and  bomber  pilots — all  the  dash  and 
eagerness  of  the  typical  fighter  combined 
with  the  steadfastness  and  reliability  of 
the  battlewagon  pilot.  They  have,  fur- 
ther, an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
worth  of  their  hazardous  work.  They 
know  a  single  picture  they  snap  might 
save  thousands  of  lives  in  an  invasion 
operation;  or  determine  the  point  to  which 
hundreds  of  bombers  will  next  fly. 

The  High  Command  obviously  thinks 
photo-recon  work  is  pretty  important,  too. 
In  the  closing  stages  of  the  Tunisian  cam- 
paign everything  stopped  for  48  hours  be- 
cause bad  weather  made  it  impossible  for 
the  ground  commander  to  obtain  what  he 
considered  adequate  photographic  cover- 
age of  Axis  positions.  As  invasion  goes 
on,  the  Focus  Cats  with  their  British 
comrades  will  be  its  pathfinders,  its  high- 
way markers,  and  its  map  makers.  Just 
the  other  day  the  Cats  received  a  request 
for  coverage  of  two  hundred  enemy  air 
bases  in  Europe.  They  got  167  in  the  first 
6  days!  They  have  photographed  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles  of  enemy  territory 
in  a  single  day. 

It's  an  impressive  sight  when  four-en- 
gined  heavies  thunder  down  the  runways 
or  when  sweeps  of  fighters  roar  across 
the  Channel  in  formation  like  great  jave- 
lins flung  against  the  foe.  But  it's  still 
more  impressive  to  thoughtful  watchers 
when  a  lonesome  photo-recon  boy  goes 
out  in  his  unarmed  Lightning  to  play  tag 
with  death  6  miles  over  Germany.  It  takes 
courage — plenty — to  fight  with  a  gun  in 
your  hand  and  your  comrades  beside 
you.  But  to  fight  with  nothing  but  a  cam- 
era and  your  wits  against  flak  that  can  hit 
you  at  35,000  feet,  against  fighter  pilots 
and  planes  that  are  among  the  best  in  the 
world — well,  that  takes  a  particular  brand 
of  guts. 

The  Focus  Cats  have  it.  You  won't 
hear  much  about  them  in  the  big  days 
ahead.  But  they'll  be  in  there — high  level, 
low  level,  day  and  night,  with,  as  one 
poetic  flier  puts  it,  "A  kind  of  invisible 
glory  on  their  wings." 

They  are  the  eyes  of  our  Army.    And 
the  Army  can  never  see  too  much! 
The  End 
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"We  had  a  fight  and  she's  going  home  to  Mother,  but  the  earli- 
est train  reservation  she  could  get  is  a  week  from  tomorrow" 


COLLIER'S 


Like  a  Soldier 

Continued  irom  page  47 


He  bumped  into  a  hurrying  form  in  the 
dark  and  said,  "Pardon  me."  The  man 
turned  and  said,  "What's  the  number  of 
your  car,  kid?"   He  gave  it  again. 

"The  next  boat  is  your  ferry.  Got  your 
gear?" 

He  s?' '  'lie  had  his  gear,  and  the  man 
told  him.  "Don't  get  lost.  We  don't  want 
to  be  lookin'  all  over  the  ship  for  you 
guys." 

It  was  easy,  now,  not  to  move.  He  was 
where  he  should  be,  at  any  rate.  He 
dropped  his  gear  at  his  feet  and  tried  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  His  eyes  were  be- 
coming accustomed  to  the  dark. 

Two  assault  boats  were  being  loaded, 
farther  forward.  He  saw  the  heavy  ca- 
bles, slung  from  the  ship's  booms,  dipping 
into  the  hold  and  bringing  out  the  beeps 
— the  quarter-ton  scout  cars.  They  went 
over  the  side  and  into  the  assault  boats 
tied  up  alongside.  There  was  noise  down 
there,  shouting  and  the  metallic  clang  of 
fenders  and  car  bodies,  but  the  work  went 
on  with  surprising  swiftness. 

Then  he  saw  the  nets  slung  down  the 
side  of  the  ship,  and  in  a  moment  he  made 
out  the  figures  of  the  men  climbing  down, 
and  he  knew  these  were  the  drivers,  like 
himself. 

The  assault  boats  were  rising  and  fall- 
ing in  the  heavy  swell,  and  the  men  would 
hang  on  the  nets,  waiting  for  the  boat  to 
rise  before  loosing  their  hold  on  the  nets 
and  jumping  aboard.  They  were  wearing 
full  packs,  and  he  suddenly  wondered 
what  would  happen  if  someone  slipped. 

That  occurred  almost  as  he  thought  of 
it.  He  was  watching  the  man  on  the  net. 
The  assault  barge  rose  on  the  swell,  the 
man  jumped  and  hit  the  rail.  High  on  the 
deck  above,  he  heard  the  splash,  felt 
within  himself  the  alarm,  the  horror.  The 
barge  closed  in  over  the  spot  where  the 
man  had  fallen  and  banged  against  the  side 
of  the  ship.  There  was  a  moment  of  shout- 
ing and  fishing  with  boathooks,  but  noth- 
ing happened.    Then  the  work  went  on. 

It  was  all  going  on  about  him  but  he 
wasn't  a  part  of  it.  Now,  he  was  con- 
cerned with  the  man  who  had  fallen.  The 
heavy  roar  of  the  cruiser's  guns,  a   bit 


farther  in.  hammered  against  his  ears  but 
meant  nothing.  The  thousands  of  rounds 
of  tracer  streaking  the  night  seemed  a  fa- 
miliar thing  and  unimportant.  He  thought 
of  the  man  who  had  just  drowned.  He 
knew  that  the  fellow  hadn't  had  a  chance. 
You  fall  in  with  a  full  pack  then  get 
banged  against  the  side  of  a  ship,  and  you 
don't  do  much  swimming. 

He  heard  someone  shouting,  then.  The 
numbers  bit  into  his  consciousness  and 
turned  him.  "Two-one-eight-six-nine!" 
They  were  repeated,  and  he  called.  "Right 
here." 

"Well,  hurry  up — get  movin'!  We  can't 
hold  this  thing  all  night  for  you," 

HE  STARTED  forward,  toward  the 
sound  of  the  voice,  and  his  foot  hit 
against  his  gear,  lying  on  the  deck.  He 
stooped  to  pick  it  up,  then  suddenly 
thought  of  the  man  who  had  fallen  in.  He 
hesitated  for  half  a  breath,  then  grabbed 
the  gear  and  slung  it  on  his  back. 

In  a  moment  he  was  on  the  rail  and 
someone  was  telling  him,  "Don't  go  down 
too  far.  Wait  for  the  boat  to  come  up  on 
the  swell,  then  let  go  and  jump.  Good 
luck,  kid." 

He  was  going  down  the  net,  the  ship 
rolling,  his  hands  tight  around  the  heavy 
manila  strands,  reluctant  to  let  go  as  his 
feet  found  lower  purchases.  The  gear  on 
his  back,  and  his  gun,  pulled  him  out  and 
away  from  the  side  of  the  ship.  It  seemed 
a  great  distance  to  the  water  as  he  looked 
down  for  the  Higgins  boat,  rising  and  fall- 
ing below  him. 

Relaxing  was  an  unconscious  thing,  ac- 
complished as  he  moved  and  became  ac- 
customed to  this  new  medium.  He  had 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  around  the 
water,  on  small  boats,  and  he  had  a  sense 
of  these  things.  He  paused  at  the  exact 
proper  spot  on  the  net,  waited  for  the  as- 
sault boat  to  rise  on  the  swell,  then  just 
stepped  aboard  and  dropped  to  the  deck. 

.Someone  called,  "Watch  your  head!" 
and  he  looked  up  quickly.  There  was  an- 
other beep  coming  down,  and  two  sailors 
at  a  guiding  line  swung  it  into  position 
and  the  cable  permitted  it  to  settle  in  the  | 


COME  OUT  OF  THAT 

'5 ^eM:  Shidffuf' 


/^    You  Didn't  Think 

She'd  Notice,  Eh? 

Man,  that's  a  had  error!  Every 
woman  notices  "5  o'clock 
Shadow"  —  that  messy  after- 
noon beard  stubble.  To  be 
spick  and  span  begin  with  your 
chin.  Keep  it  smooth  all  day! 


0»    Thicker,  Tougher  Steel! 


Sturdy  Gem  is  strop- 
ped to  a  deep  wedge- 
edge.  No  flimsy  steel 
can  stand  up  to  such 
a  stropping  or  take 
such  a  keen,  longer- 
lasting  edge. 


2^    How  To  Get  The 

Chin  That  Wins 

It's  simple.  Just  shave 
with  a  Gem  Blade. 
Gem's  the  super-keen 
blade  that  gi^•es  you 
all-diiy  face  neatness. 
A  Gem  shave  lasts 
longer,    looks    better,    feels    better. 


^^    Get  More  Shaves - 
Save   Steel 

Make  your  durable  Gem 
Blades  last  even  longer  by 
protecting  their  edges. 
Dry  your  razor  and  blade 
carefully  after  each  shave. 
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TAKE  CARE  OF 
YOUR  CAR 


NS  7  POLISH 

MAKES   CARS   SPARKLE/ 


HAPPY FEETaP!^, 

W  hen  your  feet  are  sore,  aching  and 
dog-tired  due  to  fatigue,  just  apply 
lime-tested,  popular  OIL-O-SOL.  It 
quickly  brings  such  soothing,  cooling 
relief  you'll  want  to  say,  "happy  feet 
are  here  again."  This  line  inhibitory 
antiseptic  is  also  valuable  in  treating 
mosquito  bites,  sunburn,  mi- 
nor injuries:  cuts,  scratches, 
bums.  Only   50c  at  drug- 
gists. Must  satisfy  or  money 
back.   Don't  suffer.  Get 
Mosso's  OIL-O-SOL  now. 


Scratchinq 

Mosquito-  Other  Insect  Bites 

Relieve  the  itching  caused  by  insect 
bites,  athlete's  foot — other  itching 
troubles.  Use  cooling,  medicated 
D.D.D.  Prescription.  Greaseless,  stain- 
less. Quiets  itching  fast.  35c  trial 
bottle  proves  it — or  money  back.  Ask 
yourdruggistforO.D.D.Prescription. 


'Septic  Tank  Owners!  You,  too,  can  use ' 
Sani-Flush  for  quick,  easy,  thorough  toi- 
let sanitation.  Tests  by  leading  scientific 
authorities  prove  that  Sani-Flush,  used 
as  directed  on  the  can,  is  safe  in  septic 
tanks.  Send  for  a  tree  copy  of  their  in- 
teresting report!  The  Hygienic  Products 
Co.,  Dept.  136, 
Canton,  Ohio. 


assault  boat.  Two  more  came  down  to 
fill  the  barge. 

Their  lines  were  cast  off  from  the  ship 
and  they  started  to  move.  The  sound  of 
the  motor  was  heavy,  solid,  but  the  barge 
had  a  sickening  motion  as  she  slewed 
around  in  the  swell  and  headed  for  the 
beach.  He  was  squatting  on  the  deck, 
leaning  against  the  steel  side  of  the  craft, 
and  he  thought  that  everything  had  gone 
all  right  so  far.  He  wondered  what  it 
would  be  like  close  in. 

A  man  beside  him  said,  "This  depart- 
ment I  don't  like.  I  don't  want  no  part  of 
it.  I'll  drive  that  damn'  beep  anywhere 
they  want  me  to  go,  but  I  didn't  join  no 
Navy." 

He  grinned  tightly  but  didn't  say  any- 
thing. The  barge  was  headed  in,  the  swell 
pushing  her,  and  he  knew  it  wouldn't  be 
more  than  a  twenty-minute  ride.  He  said 
to  the  man  who  had  spoken,  "They  must 
have  cleared  a  spot  for  us  to  land.  These 
things  aren't  tanks." 

"Mechanized  cavalry,"  the  man  said, 
"in  a  boat.  A  hell  of  a  business." 

It  wasn't  like  sailing  on  the  bay  in 
Harry  Thomifson's  forty-foot  job.  It 
wasn't  Saturday  night,  and  there  was  no 
radio  playing  nicely,  no  bottle  and  soda 
and  ice  down  in  the  galley,  no  one  soft 
and  sweet-smelling  to  put  your  arm 
around. 

He  thought  about  those  things  for  a 
moment,  but  they  were  too  distant  and 
didn't  make  any  sense. 

The  man  beside  him  said,  "Can  we 
smoke  in  these  things?" 

A  voice  answered,  from  off  to  the  left: 
"You  light  a  butt  and  I'll  knock  your 
brains  out." 

The  man  said,  "No  smoking." 

The  swell  became  heavier,  lifting  them 
higher,  shoving  them  ahead  faster,  and  he 
knew  they  were  getting  close  to  the  shore. 
He  crawled  around  the  spaced  cars  and 
finally  found  his.  He  unslung  his  gear  and 
put  it  on  the  floorboards  of  the  beep  but 
kept  his  gun.  He  stayed  there,  low,  be- 
side the  car. 

Then  the  light  hit  them.  It  was  heavy, 
blinding,  and  from  a  dune  high  on  the 
beach.  It  found  the  stern  of  the  barge, 
first,  then  moved  a  bit  and  picked  the 
whole  assault  boat  out  of  the  black  night, 
spotlighting  it,  holding  it  there.  And  the 
beach  guns  started  hammering  at  it. 

THE  guns  on  the  barge — 20  mm.'s  he 
thought  they  were — answered  the  fire, 
raking  tracer  at  the  light,  trying  to  blind 
this  eye  that  was  killing  them.  The  fire 
from  the  beach  increased,  and  he  could 
hear  the  stuff  belting  against  the  steel  side 
of  the  barge.  He  thought  of  the  gun,  still 
slung  on  his  back,  but  he  knew  how  silly 
it  would  be  to  stick  his  head  up. 

The  spotlight  held  the  barge  gunners 
there  on  the  stage.  They  were  good.  They 
wore  smoke-glass  goggles,  which  were  now 
in  place  for  just  such  a  moment  as  this- 
and  they  were  cool  and  unhurried  and 
beautifully  deliberate.  It  was  only  when 
the  gun  jammed  and  he  watched  them 
clear  the  stoppage  that  he  realized  with 
what  terrible  speed  they  were  working. 

He  saw  them  fall,  too.  The  tracer  poked 
about  the  gun  mount  with  flaming  fingers, 
and  the  loader  crum.pled  silently.  In  a 
moment  the  gunner  got  it.  The  heavy 
strap  around  his  back  held  him  to  the  gun, 
and  he  sagged,  and  the  muzzle  pointed 
aimlessly  and  silently  skyward. 

It  was  all  a  matter  of  seconds.  He  heard 
the  wheeze  of  the  heavy  stuff  coming  di- 
rectly over  the  barge,  from  the  cruisers, 
and  the  beach  light  went  out  in  a  flaming 
eruption  and  a  smashing  roar  that  could 
be  heard  above  everything  else. 

They  were  running  along  the  beach, 
now,  just  outside  the  break  of  the  surf, 
and  he  heard  someone  in  the  tiny,  steel- 
inclosed  wheelhouse  of  the  barge  say,  "I 
hope  to  God  they  still  got  that  cove 
cleaned  out.  It's  a  long  swim  back  to 
.Brooklyn," 


The  motion  of  the  barge  suddenly  be- 
came easier,  and  he  knew  they  were  inside 
a  breakwater.  The  firing  was  behind 
them,  now,  and  he  heard  the  man  in  the 
wheelhouse  say,  "Where's  that  damn' 
light?" 

The  light  must  have  been  seen  at  that 
moment,  for  the  same  voice  said,  "Wei!, 
okay!  Well,  all  right.  Well,  all  right!" 
The  voice  had  a  fine  lilt  to  it,  and  he  could 
tell  that  the  man  was  grinning,  that  he  was 
relieved. 

The  barge  turned  once,  and  someone 
yelled,  "Hold  your  hats,  gents,"  then  he 
felt  it  grating  on  the  beach.  The  ramp  bow 
of  the  barge  swung  down,  and  someone  on 
the  shore  yelled,  "Bring  those  jallopies  off 
and  keep  to  the  right!  Drive  under  that 
hill  on  the  right  and  stay  there  until  morn- 
ing.   Let's  get  goin'." 

He  started  the  car,  and  he  felt  good, 
now.  Lighter  and  stronger,  somehow. 
There  was  trouble  with  a  car  two  ahead  of 
his,  and  he  heard  someone  say,  "This 
thing's  all  right,  but  the  guy  drivin'  it  took 
one  through  the  neck."  But  there  was 
room  to  drive,  suddenly-,  and  he  put  the 
beep  in  gear  and  gave  it  a  little  gun  for 
the  slight  incline  to  the  beach.  As  he  went 
off  the  assault  barge  he  saw  the  shaded 
lantern  on  the  beach,  and  by  its  light  he 
could  make  out  the  grinning  sailor  stand- 
ing on  the  steel  ramp,  saying,  "Tickets. 
All  tickets,  please." 

He  rolled  up  on  the  sand  and  the  tires 
bit  in  as  he  followed  the  car  ahead  of  him. 
He  could  make  out  the  shape  of  the  small 
hilJ,  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  away,  and 
he  drove  slowly  in  that  direction,  sensing 
the  moment  when  he  left  the  sand  and  Kit 
the  hard  road.  There  had  been  a  shelling 
here  and  he  went  carefully,  guided  by  the 
car  ahead. 

The  small  line  stopped  in  a  moment, 
and  someone  yelled,  "Park  'em  where  you 
are  and  stay  in  'em!  You  don't  move  un- 
til morning." 


He  turned  off  the  switch  and  leaned 
back  in  the  seat,  and  suddenly  he  was 
hungrier  than  he  had  ever  been  before  in 
his  life. 

There  was  a  car  parked  beside  him, 
and  the  radiator  hood  was  up.  He 
could  make  out  the  form  of  the  man 
bending  over  the  motor.  He  got  out  of 
the  beep  and  stretched.  It  was  only  a  step 
to  the  other  car.  "Havin'  trouble,  fel- 
low?" he  asked. 

There  was  no  answer,  and  he  felt  silly 
and  a  little  frightened.  He  leaned  over 
and  touched  the  man,  and  the  body  fell 
away  from  the  car,  hit  the  fender,  then 
lay  on  the  ground.  There  was  something 
horribly  wrong  with  the  way  it  lay  there, 
but  his  hand  and  his  eyes  and  some  other 
thing  inside  of  him  told  him  the  man  was 
dead  and  it  would  be  useless  to  bother 
with  him. 

HE  WAS  very  tired.  He  stepped  back  to 
his  car,  pulled  a  blanket  clear  of  his 
pack  and  curled  up  in  the  back  of  the 
beep.  He  was  so  tired  that  nothing  else 
mattered.  He  sat  there  wondering  whether 
they  would  have  a  chance  to  get  some 
chow  in  the  morning  before  they  moved. 
He  knew  tiredly  that  the  beach  would  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  in  the  morning,  and 
he  wondered  how  much  opposition  they 
would  meet  with  on  the  road  leading  back 
from  the  coast. 

There  were  thirty-five  bucks  in  his  wal- 
let, and  he  wondered  how  far  that  would 
go  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  what  the 
drinking  would  be  like.  He  wondered  if 
Dreegan  had  come  in  all  right.  Dreegan 
owed  him  eight  bucks. 

He  turned  his  head  a  bit  and  found  a 
more  comfortable  position  and  was  in- 
stantly asleep. 

The  time  he  had  been  wondering  about 
had  come;  he  slept  soundly,  as  a  soldier 
sleeps. 

The  End 


"She's  a  gem — she  used  to  work  for  Lockheed!' 
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True  enough,  YOU  bod|Pif  your  fires — with  money,  but 
those  heroes  who  fell  at  Bataan  PAID  FOR  YOUR  TIRES 
with  their  life  blood.  They  fought  —  and  others  keep  on 
fighting  —  not  just  for  rubber,  but  for  a  Way  of  Living 
which  is  symbolized  by  '^America  on  Wheels." 


President  and  Founder  of 
Corporation,  Pioneer  in 


Bowes  "Seal  Fast" 
Safe  Tire  Repairs 


rOU  tAUSl  NOT  COMPROMISE   OR 

NEGLECT   YOUR    DUTY   OF   TAKING 

CARE   OF   YOUR    TIRES 

For  your  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  our  Fighting 
Men,  take  care  of  your  tires.  They're  more  than 
precious— they're  irreplaceable.  If  your  tires  are 
made  of  real  rubber,  they're  doubly  valuable.  Syn- 
thetic is  not  yet  free  and  easy  to  manufacture,  and 
your  tires  must  last.  Budget  your  mileage  and  by  all 
means  drive  carefully  for  least  wear.  Keep  air  pres- 
sure checked— and  when  your  tires  need  repairs, 
be  sure  to  look  for  the  Bowes  Tire  Repair  Expert 
near  you.  He  can  help  .  .  .  but  remember — it's  up  to 
YOU  to  take  good  care  of  your  tires. 
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Picture  an  American  boy  up  there, 
three  miles  abo/e  the  Pacific— fight- 
ing an  opponent  who  moves  500 
feet  a  second  — twisting  and  turning 
in  mile-wide  maneuvers. 

He's  a  long  way  from  the  U.S.A. 
and  white-coated  scientists  in  the 
Socony- Vacuum  laboratories,  yet. . . 

Because  those  scientists  found  a 
way  to  produce  a  fuel  which  is  vastly 
more  powerful  in  today's  super 
engines  —  our  flyers  will  carry  a  great 
advantage  into  battle! 


Socony-Vacuum's  newTCC 
Process  and  the  sensational  new 
Bead  Catalyst  are  the  revolutionary 
refining  developments  which  will 
make  this  super  power  possible  — 
which  will  help  many  an  American 
shake  a  Jap  from  his  tail,  zoom  up  at 
an  angle  his  enemy  can't  follow  and 
come  back  spitting  sudden  death. 

This  new  super  fuel  will  make  to- 
day's 100  Octane  gasolines  seem 
old-fashioned... means  far  greater 
speed  and  maneuverability  for  our 


fighters,  increased  range  and  heavier 
"pay  loads"  for  U.S.  bombers. 

Thus,  a  new  povfei  —  " Flying 
Horsepower"  —  w\\\  help  the  United 
Nations  to  air  supremacy  in  this  war 
. .  .and  promises  undreamed-of  per- 
formance from  the  super  motor  cars, 
giant  air  liners  and  "air-fliwers"  of 
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tomorrow 


SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  INC., 
and  Affiliates  :  Magnolia  Petroleum  Co., 
General  Petroleum  Corp.  of  California. 


Mobilqas 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


TUNE  IN  RAYMOND  GRAM  SWING -Rlu*  Network 
Ceof t-to-Ceast,  10  P.M.,  E.W.T.,  Men.  Tuet.  Wed. Thur*. 


Coming- 
in  Mobilgas 


Flying  Horsepower/ 


New  Super  Power 
for  U.  S.  Planes 


^[Murder/' She  Says 


BY  JERRY  D.  LEWIS 


loUywood's  only  f  emme  pro- 
ucer  thinks  like  a  woman,  is 
ery  pretty,  and  is  sure  there's 
iOthing  lovelier  than  a  nice, 
aicy  homicide.  If  you  think 
1  his  sounds  like  some  fantastic 
haracter  dreamed  up  by  Ai- 
red Hitchcock — you're  right 
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T  WAS  one  of  those  lovely,  quiet  sunny 
afternoons  the  California  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is   always   talking   about, 
oan  Harrison,  walking  down   Benedict 
tanyon,  in  Beverly  Hills,  saw  a  three-year- 
pld  child  playing  on  a  lawn. 

"Now  supposing,"  she  said  to  her  com- 
panion, "you  put  that  baby  in  her  nursery, 
and  have  her  father  murdered  before  her 
jjyes.  She's  too  young  to  describe  to  the 
Ipolice  how  it  happened,  but  .  .  ." 

Luckily,  there  were  no  members  of  the 
local  police  department  listening.  This  is 
to  inform  them  that  if  they  ever  overhear 
Joan  talking  like  that  again,  don't  disturb 
her  Joan  Harrison,  Hollywood's  first 
woman  writer-producer,  will  merely  be, 
as  she  was  then,  looking  for  a  new  story 
opening,  and  operating,  as  usual,  on  her 
theory  that  gore  helps  those  who  help 
I  themselves. 

{     Her  interest  in  murder  and  other  types 
of  bloodshed  is  purely  clinical. 

She  is  not,  as  you  might  suspect  from  all 
of  that,  a  huge,  hearty,  masculine  woman. 
She's  small,  hoydenish,  and  wears  an 
evening  gown  with  the  same  eye-filling 
6clat  as  Lana  Turner.  Nor  does  she  always 
even  think  like  a  man.  She's  thirty  years 
old,  but  during  the  interview  she  said, 
"Let's  make  it  twenty-eight  for  the  story." 

The  most  frequently  asked  question 
about  Joan  Harrison  is:  "How  did  she  get 
to  be  the  first  woman  producer?"  The 
answer  (and  we  hate  to  do  this  disservice 
to  America's  businessmen)  is  that  she  got 
there  by  being  a  bad  secretary. 

Wanted  to  Be  a  Newspaperwoman 


Her  story  starts  on  June  20,  1913,  in 
Guildford,  England,  Surrey's  county  seat, 
and  30  miles  from  London,  as  the  Spitfire 
flies.  After  an  unusually  fine  education  for 
a  middle-class  English  girl  (topped  off  by 
the  Sorbonne  and  Oxford)  she  told  her 
father  that  she  wanted  to  be  a  newspaper- 
woman. He  was  the  editor  of  the  local 
Surrey  Advertiser. 

When  he  heard  her  request,  he  threw 
up  his  hands  and  said: 

"Why  don't  you  marry  that  nice  young 
boy  next  door,  and  let  him  make  the 
money  for  the  family?  Besides,  you  could 
never  be  a  success  in  a  tough  field  like 
the  newspaper  business." 

She  learned  at  college  that,  as  an  actress, 
she  is  a  great  writer.  Because  she's  so 
very  lovely,  friends  are  always  asking  why 
she  doesn't  get  in  front  of  the  cameras,  in 
addition  to  writing  and  producing. 

Her  answer  is  that  when  she  was  in 
college,  there  were  certain  pubs  that  wete 
out  of  bounds  for  students.  Ergo,  as  they 
probably  say  at  Oxford,  those  were  the 
spots  Miss  H.  always  headed  for.  One 
night,  one  of  the  school's  runners — a  run- 
ner is  a  kind  of  scholastic  cop — came  into 
this  den  as  Joan  was  exiting  from  the 
pub's  No  Man's  Land.  She  turned  and 
went  back  before  the  mirror.   There,  she 
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laid  on  enough  lipstick,  rouge,  mascara 
and  powder  to  camouflage  the  Norman- 
die. 

"It  felt  as  if  I  had  a  mask  on,"  she  re- 
members. 

Then  she  walked  back  to  the  bar,  her 
hips  swinging  Uke  Big  Ben's  pendulum. 
She  ordered  a  double  brandy  in  as  hoarse 
a  voice  as  she  could  muster.  The  runner 
herded  all  the  other  students  out  the  door, 
and  Joan  breathed  a  little  more  easily. 
She  was  just  beginning  to  feel  like  one  of 
the  world's  great  actresses,  when  the  run- 
ner stuck  his  head  in  the  door,  and  asked: 

"Aren't  you  coming,  too,  Miss  Harri- 
son?" 

She  is  also  a  nose-thumber  in  the  matter 
of  clothes.  When  girls  in  England  have 
their  coming-out  parties,  they  wear  soft 
pastel  shades,  and  try  to  look  like  grown- 
up Shirley  Temples.  Joan,  knowing  that 
in  pastel  she  would  be  overshadowed  by 
her  mother,  a  great  beauty,  got  a  bright 
red  dress  for  her  party.  Everyone  was 
shocked — but  they  knew  she  was  there. 

Quick  Way  to  Quit  a  Job 

To  get  back  on  our  one  track,  it  was 
shortly  after  her  father  advised  her  to 
marry  the  nice  y.m.  next  door  that  she 
rebelled,  and  went  to  London  to  get  a  job. 
She  got  one  in  a  dress  shop,  as  a  salesgirl. 
One  day  a  woman  on  whom  Joan  had 
previously  waited  came  in.  Looking 
around,  she  asked  the  owner  where  "that 
delightful  Miss  Harrison"  was. 

"At  the  Royal  Garden  Party,"  the  owner 
cooed. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  not  a  flippancy. 
Joan,  having  been  presented  at  court  a  few 
years  before,  had  been  invited  by  the 
King^nd  Queen.  The  next  day,  she  was 
back  behind  the  counter. 

The  life  bored  her,  though,  and  one 
afternoon,  able  to  stand  it  no  longer,  she 
rolled  a  dress  she  was  showing  into  a  ball, 
and  threw  a  perfect  strike — the  "plate"  in 
this  case  being  the  customer's  face.  That 
seemed  to  her  as  good  a  way  as  any  of 
quitting.  It  was. 

Her  next  job  lasted  a  while  longer.  That 
was  with  an  advertising  agency.  After 
three  years,  she  was  earning  respectable 
money,  but  she  still  had  a  yen  to  get  into 
some  branch  of  show  business,  preferably 
as  a  writer.  Reading  the  paper  in  bed  one 
morning,  she  saw  an  ad  which  started: 
"Film  director  wants  secretary  ..." 

Joan  read  no  more.  Out  of  bed  she 
hopped,  and  rushed  down  to  the  address 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ad.  When  she  ar- 
rived, she  found  sixteen  girls  in  line.  Real- 
izing that  this  might  be  her  big  chance,  as 
indeed  it  turned  out  to  be,  she  went  up  to 
the  commissionaire — English  for  "gate- 
keeper," don't  you  know — and  poured  a 
tale  of  woe  into  his  ear. 

"I've  just  come  in  from  the  country 
(true),  and  my  sister  is  going  to  have  a 
baby  (true — her  sister  had  a  baby  some 
eight  years  later),  and  I've  got  to  get  back 
home  on  the  next  train  (true — she  was 
expecting  guests  that  afternoon).  Could 
I  get  in  to  see  the  gentleman  next?" 

Now  an  unlikely  story  like  that  would 
ordinarily  draw  a  fifteen-yard  penalty 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


Joan  Harrison,  the  cinematic  chill- 
killer.  In  her  spare  time,  she  thumbs 
her  nose  at  clothes,  although  she  isn't 
doing    it   here — even    symbolically 
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Tomorrow  a  ^oo-Mi'le  Run 
Home  will  be  an  easy  morning's  drive. 
How?  In  your  Cessna  Family  Car  of 
the  Air,  of  course.  It's  not  like  any- 
thing you  ever  see  in  the  air  today. 
And  it's  going  to  be  as  easy  to  fly 
as  driving  an  automobile  ever  was. 
What's  more  it's  real.  It's  here  right 
now  at  Cessna  ready  to  be  built  for 
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you  as  soon  as  this  victory  is  won. 
Until  then  we're  putting  every- 
thing we've  got  into  building  Cessna 
Bobcats  for  Uncle  Sam.  But  when 
peace  comes  you'll  be  going  to  the 
game  wherever  it  is,  from  coast  to 
coast  .  .  .  east,  west,  north,  or  south 
.  .  .  whenever  you  want  to,  in  your 
own  Cessna  Family  Car  of  the  Air. 
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1943.   CESSNA   AIRCRAFT   CO. 


Cessna 


Priority  Delivery  by  Buying  War  Bonds  Now. . . 
Be  one  of  the  first  to  own  a  Cessna  Family  Car  of  the  Air 
after  the  war.  Orders  are  bound  to  exceed  production. 
Rut  you  can  get  a  preferred  listing  for  early  postwar 
delivery.  No  obligation  to  buy.  Costs  you  nothing. 
Write  us  today  for  the  simple  priority  plan.  Cessna 
Aircraft  Company,  Box  1616-C,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
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ncle  Sam  and  the  fishing  indus- 
are  cooking  up  a  happy  con- 

iracy  against  your  prejudices  in 
d  fish,  with  the  laudable  aim 
adding  25  milhon  pounds  to 

,e  sea-food  supply  of  the  nation 


iHE  squat  trawler  lists  till  her  rails 

are  awash,  as  her  coughing  winches 

haul  up  the  nets,  bulging  with  a 

ousand-odd  pounds  of  fish.   The  dozen 

icn  in  her  crew  work  as  a  team.    They 

ize  the  huge  net,  spill  out  the  flapping 

toss  some  into  bins  of  ice  and  others 

,ck  into  the  sea  to  be  swooped  at  by  gulls. 

The  only  flaw  in  this  picture  of  our 

Idest  industry  at  work  feeding  a  nation 

war  is  that  fellow  heaving  fish  over- 

oard.    He's  a  pretty  busy  fellow,  too. 

)ut  of  that  thousand  pounds  of  fish,  he'll 

ave  approximately  275  pounds  back  into 

le  sea. 

Why?    Because  the  American  people 

t  cod,  haddock,  mackerel  and  a  few 

Hher  fish  and  they'll  pay  any  price  to 

,et  them.    Others — good  food  fish — they 

on't  care  about.   Over  the  side  they  go. 

After  compiling  records  on  "trash"  fish 

or  ten  years,  the  North  Atlantic  Fishery 

nvestigations  Ofllice  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 

ife  Service  made  some  startling  discov- 

jries. 

In  238  recent  otter-trawl  tows,  65,000 

ounds  of  fish  were  discarded,  an  average 

f  273  pounds  each  time  the  net  was  emp- 

ied.  From  the  same  nets,  188,000  pounds 

f  haddock  (our  most  important  food  fish) 

ere  taken,  an  average  of  790  pounds  per 

iw.   Thus,  there  was  thirty-five  per  cent 

as  much  fish  thrown  away  as  there  was 

haddock  landed!    Often  fishermen  tossed 

back  six  pounds  of  fish  for  every  four 

they  hauled  in. 

Aquatic  biologists  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 

^life  Service  urged  the  utilization  of  these 
"waste"  species.  They  pointed  to  the 
redfish  as  proof  that  "trash  fish"  could 
become  popular.  Ten  years  ago,  this 
species  was  tossed  overboard  by  the  ton. 
When  it  was  placed  on  the  market,  it 
saved  Gloucester  as  an  important  fishing 
port,  for  although  natives  stand  by  the 
old  Yankee  favorites,  nearly  a  hundred 
11  million  pounds  of  redfish  went  through 
'I  that  sea-food  city  for  inland  sale  to  points 
even  beyond  St.  Louis. 

More  Fish  for  America's  Tables 


Encouraged  by  this,  the  fishing  indus- 
I  try  has  formed  for  all-out  war  production 
a  group  representing  federal  and  state 
fisheries  bureaus,  the  fishermen's  union, 
producers'  associations,  distributors,  cook- 
ing schools,  and  various  women's  clubs. 
Their  lengthy  name,  the  Committee  for 
Increased  Utilization  of  Sea  Food  Re- 
sources, also  states  their  aim. 

The  big  job  of  the  committee  is  to  put 
those  miUions  of  extra  pounds  of  wasted 
fish  on  America's  dinner  tables — monk- 
fish,  squirrel  and  white  hake,  alewives, 
cusk  eel,  skates,  dogfish  and  others. 

The  committee  set  out  to  glamorize 
fish  by  agreeing,  first,  on  attractive  trade 
names.  The  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration sat  in  on  the  meeting  because  it 
is  the  watchdog  that  protects  the  public 
from  food  sold  under  misleading  names. 
For  a  starter,  the  humble  skate  (fish  part- 
ner of  London's  famous  "fish  and  chips" 
combination)  became  the  Raja— from  its 
generic  name.  Raja  stabuliforis.  Other 
names  were  streamlined.  The  monkfish  or 
goosefish,  repulsive  looking  but  mighty 
good  eating,  became  the  angler.  The  cusk 
eel  (also  known  as  eel  pout,  conger  eel, 
and  ling),  which  isn't  an  eel  at  all,  became 
the  ocean  pout.  Decision  on  squirrel  hake 
was  left  until  extensive  cooking  tests  show 
if  there  is  any  difference   between   this 
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EAT  'EM  AND  LIKE  'EM 

I  BY  J.  RODGE^  DARLING  m         ^ 


PHOTOGRAPHS    FOR    COLLICR'S    BY    BOB    LEAVITT 


No  one  even  wanted  to  look  at  the  monkfish,  much  less  eat  him.   But  now  he's  known  as  the  angler,  and 
his  fillets  taste  like  ham.    However,  this  ham  fish  is  not  running  for  oiBce — he's  headed  for  a  frying  pan 
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These  are  silver  hake.  Their  first  cousins, 
the  white  hake,  are  already  on  the  market. 
These  await  tests  with  chin  up,  eyes  bright 


This  skate  looks  as  though  he  has  just  lost  a  close  de- 
cision to  a  revolving  door.  Fishermen  who  caught  him 
cussed  and  tossed  him  back.  But  no  more.  He's  Raja  now 


species  and  the  already  marketed  white 
hake. 

But  the  committee  realized  that  name 
calling  isn't  enough.  They  remembered  a 
similar  episode  in  the  first  World  War 
when  the  abundant  dogfish  was  renamed 
grayfish  and  hastily  canned  in  great  quan- 
tities. No  one  took  into  consideration  the 
large  amount  of  uric  acid  present — that  is, 
until  it  ate  through  the  cans! 

Past  projects  have  been  scuttled  by 
petty  selfishness.  Northern  shrimp  pro- 
motion failed  because  retailers  wouldn't 
take  small  losses  and  sold  slightly  ancient 
shrimp  to  customers,  disgusting  them,  so 
that  by  the  time  freezing  was  decided 
upon,  interest  was  gone.  That  won't  hap- 
pen /this  time,  for  all  the  new  products 
will  be  distributed  canned  or  in  the  popu- 
lar frozen  fillet  form.    - 

In  the  last  war,  bulletins  containing 
many  recipes  were  issued.    The  federal 


government  is  doing  the  same  today.  The 
Office  of  Fisheries  co-ordinator,  Harold 
L.  Ickes  (our  old  friend  the  oil  man),  broke 
out  a  bulletin  recently  in  praise  of  tasty 
shark  steaks. 

"Two  million  pounds  can  be  added  to 
the  nation's  food  supply  this  year  from 
shark  alone,  instead  of  being  tossed  back 
into  the  sea  after  the  liver  has  been  ex- 
tracted for  oil,"  he  said. 

For  those  not  caring  for  shark  steaks, 
the  co-ordinator's  office  suggested  a  bit 
of  the  flesh  "in  kippered  or  lightly  smoked 
form.  A  pale,  pinkish  orange  in  color, 
the  kippered  shark  has  a  delicate  flavor  not 
unlike  that  of  some  smoked  salmon,"  the 
office  adds.  "It  is  proving  highly  popu- 
lar." 

The  committee  has  a  carefully  planned 
program  which  will  put  the  new  fish  on 
sale  at  the  right  place,  at  the  right  time, 
at  the  right  price,  in  the  right  condition. 


An  abundant  supply  of  any  fish  must 
be  available  to  make  production  worth 
while.  For  example,  agents  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildhfe  Service  report  500,000  bush- 
els of  bay  mussels  in  eastern  Maine 
alone,  capable  of  yielding  millions  of 
pounds  of  meat. 

Ralph  H.  Osborn,  director  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Division  of  Marine  Fisheries, 
has  been  particularly  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  mussels.  At  the  big  Brock- 
ton Fair  he  set  up  a  booth,  serving  tasty 
hot  mussels  to  all  comers — who  now 
eagerly  await  the  wholesale  distribution  of 
mussels  being  canned  in  Maine. 

Concerning  the  other  species  under  con- 
sideration, Mr.  Osborn  enthusiastically 
says,  "We  shall  be  able  to  put  twenty-five 
million  pounds  more  fighting  food  on  the 
American  table  each  year." 

An  agent  from  the  Fish  and  Wildhfe 
(Continued 
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"I  have  the  footprints." 

"The  footprints?" 

"But  yes,  the  footprints  of  a  limping 
man!  If  it  should  prove  to  be  the  same, 
name  of  a  little  dog! — if  it  should  prove 
to  be  the  same!  How  excited  I  am,  how 
confused.  Yes,  my  faith,  I  am  in  a  whirl- 
wind!" 

WHEN  James  Wake  came  out  of  the 
house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  he  car- 
ried a  small  attach^  case  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  his  wife.  The  night  was 
clear  but  moonless,  and  he  felt  disinchned 
to  walk.  A  taxi  which  glided  up  beside 
him  provoked  a  nervous  start. 

"Taxi,  sir?" 

"Yes,"  Wake  said  jerkily,  and. looked 
surprised  when  the  man  climbed  down 
from  his  seat.  "South  Audley  Street.  I 
will  direct  you  when  we  get  there." 

"Right-o!"  The  driver,  whom  he  seemed 
to  have  seen  before,  opened  the  door  for 
him,  and  closed  it  carefully  when  he  had 
got  in. 

Less  than  five  minutes  later  Wake  was 
banging  on  the  glass  in  front,  having  tried 
in  vain  to  open  the  shutter  window.  "Hello, 
there!"  he  cried  and  banged  ever  more 
furiously.  "Where  are  you  taking  me?  I 
said  South  Audley  Street.  Stop!"  But,  al- 
though this  deep-chested  butler  had  a 
voice  like  that  of  a  sergeant-major,  it  pro- 
duced no  effect  whatever  upon  the  driver. 

Thereupon,  Wake  determined  to  open 
the  door  and  to  grab  the  man  by  his  coat 
collar.  But  the  near  side  door  would  not 
open.  Evidently  it  was  jammed.  He  tried 
the  other  with  no  greater  success.  He  had 
heard  that  London  was  infested  with  foot- 
pads during  the  blackout,  and  he  was  sure 
that  he  had  been  kidnaped.  He  was  being 
hurried  over  to  some  thieves'  den  on  the 
Surrey  bank.  Desperation  possessed  him, 
and  taking  up  the  attach^  case,  he  dashed 
it  against  the  window;  but  again  with- 
out result.  The  window  was  fitted  with  un- 
breakable glass.  A  few  moments  later,  the 
real  explanation  dawned  upon  James 
Wake.  That  unpleasant  sense  of  rising 
temperature  which  always  disturbed  him 
in  emergencies  assailed  him  now. 

Wake  knew  that  he  was  being  taken  to 
Scotland  Yard  .  .  . 

BEFORE  a  door  from  which  a  cavern- 
esque  blue  light  shone  out,  feebly  but 
threateningly,  the  taxi  pulled  up.  Two  tall 
figures,  those  of  constables  m  uniform, 
came  forward,  accompanied  by  a  smaller, 
stoutish  man  in  plain  clothes.  Again  the 
taxi  driver  descended  from  his  seat  and, 
coming  around,  unlocked  the  door,  which, 
as  Wake  realized,  he  must  have  locked 
upon  him  in  Grosvenor  Square.  James 
Wake  summoned  all  his  fortitude. 

"May  I  inquire  the  meaning  of  this?" 
he  demanded,  stepping  out. 

"You  are  Mr.  James  Wake,  I  believe," 
said  the  short  man. 

Wake  peered  into  darkness  in  an  en- 
deavor to  discern  the  speaker's  features, 
and  presently  succeeded.  He  recognized 
the  detective  sergeant  who  had  come  to 
Lord  Marcus'  house  on  the  night  of  the 
tragedy. 

"I  am  James  Wake."  He  spoke  hoarsely. 

"Just  give  your  case  to  this  constable, 
Mr.  Wake,  and  we  will  go  upstairs,"  Bluett 
said.  Then,  over  his  shoulder  to  the  taxi 
driver:  "Go  round  and  get  your  fare,  now, 
Finch." 

"Right-o,  guv'nor." 

Peter  Finch  jumped  back  to  his  place, 
and  Wake  heard  the  cab  being  driven  away 
as  he  turned  and  entered  a  small  ante- 
room. Bluett  led,  and  the  constables 
brought  up  the  rear,  one  of  them  carrying 
the  attache  case.  Bluett  picked  up  a  tele- 
phone, and  made  a  call. 
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"James  Wake  is  here.  Inspector.  Shall 
I  bring  him  up?" 

Evidently  the  reply  was  "Yes,"  for  the 
fresh-colored  man  with  upstanding  hair 
turned  to  him  again.  "Be  good  enough  to 
come  this  way,  Mr.  Wake." 

"One  moment.  Sergeant:  I  remember 
you  now."  Wake  tried  to  speak  firmly.  "1 
am  entirely  within  my  rights  in  asking  why 
I  have  been  brought  here." 

"That's  right,"  Bluett  agreed.  "The  chief 
inspector,  who  is  waiting  for  a  chat  with 
you,  will  give  you  all  the  information  you 
want." 

A  few  moments  later,  Bluett  ushered 
Wake  into  the  severe  office  of  Chief  De- 
tective Inspector  Firth  to  find  that  official 
seated  at  his  desk,  chin  in  hand,  eyes  nar- 
rowed. 

"Good  evening.  Inspector,"  said  Wake. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Wake.  Won't  you 
sit  down?" 

Wake,  removing  his  -light  gloves,  put 
them  beside  his  black  hat  on  the  floor,  and 
sat  down,  with  a  side  glance  at  an  attach^ 
case  which  Sergeant  Bluett  had  placed 
upon  the  mantelpiece,  the  constable  hav- 
ing retired.  Firth  regarded  Wake  in  si- 
lence— his  pointed  collar,  his  black  tie,  his 
neat  hair — and  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with 
this  inspection,  for  he  nodded. 

"I  have  been  promised  an  explanation. 
Inspector,"  Wake  reminded  Firth. 

"Ye  shall  have  it.  It's  this  way,  Mr. 
Wake:  I  ha'  had  two  officers  employed — 
two  men  wi'  whom  you  are  not  acquainted 
— checking  up  for  some  time  past.  Now, 
it  seems  to  me,  from  reports,  that  expendi- 
ture has  exceeded  income,  a  subject  upon 
which,  if  I  mind  me  correctly,  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber  had  something  to  say.  Ye're  losses  at 
the  dog  races  ha'  been  heavy  o'  late,  and 
ye  spend  quite  a  lot  o'  money  on  foot- 
ball pools  forby.  Ye  see,  I  ha'  been 
studying  your  mail,  Mr.  Wake.  There  ha' 
been  other  extravagances  which  I  need  no' 
mention,  for  indeed  they  don't  concern 


me.  But  when  I  first  saw  yc,  your  appci 
ance  suggested  something  to  my  mind  th; 
1    just   couldna   pin   down   at   the   timi 
Later,  I   placed  it.    Some  whiles  back 
case  took  me  to  Monte  Carlo." 

Wake  started  quite  visibly,  and  begi 
to  adjust  his  stiff  collar.  Bluett,  leaning  01 
the  mantelpiece  beside  the  attache  casi 
appeared  to  be  no  more  than  mildly  in 
terested. 

"Weel,  the  impression  to  which  I  refeil 
was  this:  Ye  reminded  me  of  a  croupier 
And  before  we  go  any  further,  in  your  owi 
interest,  Mr.  Wake,  I  am  going  to  ask 
question:  Have  ye  ever  been  a  croupier?*' 

Wake  hesitated  for  seven  dreadful  sec 
onds,  then  nodded  his  head.  "Yes." 

"I  am  glad  o'  that  answer,  Mr.  Wake, 
because  one  o'  my  officers  has  twice  seen 
ye  in  conversation  wi'  a  man  called  Fran- 
cis, in  a  certain  bar.  We  know  this  man 
Francis  to  be  associated  wi'  roulette  in 
the  West  End  of  London,  and  it  was  this 
report  which  freshened  my  memory.  On 
the  night  o'  Sir  Giles  Loeder's  death,  he 
had  been  playing  roulette  at  the  flat  of  a 
woman  called  Mrs.  Sankey.  I  don't  want 
ye  to  answer  my  next  question,  until  I  ha' 
warned  ye  that  anything  you  say  may  be 
used  in  evidence.  But  you  are  not  com- 
pelled to  say  anything.  You  can  take  legal 
advice  if  you  want  it.  But  here  is  the  ques- 
tion: Were  ye  acting  as  croupier  at  Mrs. 
Sankey's  flat  on  the  night  o'  Sir  Giles 
Loeder's  death?" 

SERGEANT  BLUETT  sighed  and  took 
out  a  notebook,  at  which  he  stared  in 
a  puzzled  way  for  a  moment,  so  that  one 
might  have  supposed  that  he  expected  to 
find  a  newspaper  there.  James  Wake  mois- 
tened his  lips,  staring  down  at  the  floor. 
His  hands  were  damp  with  perspiration 
and  he  raised  them  protectively  from  the 
knees  of  his  perfectly  creased  trousers. 

"Do  ye  wish  to  answer?"  Firth  asked. 

"Yes."  Wake  cleared  his  throat.  "I  was 


"I'm  almost  as  tired  as  though  I  had  been  cleaning  house  all  day" 
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Somewhere  in a  battery  of  American  field 

guns  is  blasting  a  path  for  an  Allied  advance. 

There's  a  deeper  note  to  their  thunder;  half 
again  more  power  in  their  concentrated 
liirv.  For  with  every  two  of  the  guns  stands 
a  third  one  that  wouldn't  be  there  —  except 
for  an  oil  you  probably  never  heard  of. 

It's  an  industrial  oil.  Its  name  wouldn't  mean 
a  thing  to  you.  And  it  doesn't  matter,  eitlier, 
that  it's  a  Tide  Water  Associated  product. 

But  what  dopn  matter,  took  jtlace  in  a  great 
steel   plant  in ,  U.  S.  A.   They're 


making,  among  other  war  tools,  gun  barrels 
of  many  calibers. 

Gun  barrels  must  be  bored  under  a  constant 
bath  of  oil.  \n<l  thev  found  that,  by  using  this 
oil,  three  irun  barrels  were  cominij  off  the  line 
where  only  two  had  been  produced  before. 

The  research  that  developed  this  specialized 
lubricant  is  common  to  the  operation  of  all 
America's  great  oil  refiners.  It  has  given  us 
much.  100-plus  octane  gasoline  that  hcl])s 
make  our  warplancs  so  effective.  The  abil- 
itv  to  extract  from  oil  the  toluol  for  TNT. 
Butadiene,  petroleum  product  for  synthetic 


rubber.  Other  still-secret  advances. 

Today,  Tide  Water  Associated  and  the  other  oil 
companies  are  united  in  humanity's  greatest 
fight  for  freedom.  Where  necessarv.  facilities 
and  operations  are  pooled  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  our  efforts. 

Our  sole  ambition  is  to  help  cut  down  the 
number  of  davs  l)etween  now  and  Victory. 
For  evcrv  dav  sa\  ed  will  save  precious 
American  lives  .  .  .  maybe  liuU  of  your  boy 
—  or  one  of  ours. 

r  I  1)  K      W  A  T  E  K      ASSOCIATED      OIL      COMPANY 
New  York  •  TuUa  •  San  Francisco 
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INTAKE  SILENC- 
ER FOR  NAVY 
DIESEL  ENGINES 
—built  by  AC  since 
1934. 


Sea-going  diesel  engines  breathe  with  a  con- 
stant roar.  Transmitted  through  the  intake 
system,  this  racket  would  be  hard  on  engine- 
room  crews.  So,  many  of  the  diesels  of  our 
Navy  are  hushed  by  special  AC  intake  silencers. 

No  adjustments  are  possible  in  the  finished 
silencers.  They  must  be  right  when  they  leave 
the  AC  production  line.  So,  accurate,  pains- 
taking workmanship  is  demanded  in  their 
production. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Navy  thoroughness  re- 
quires regular  checks  on  silencers — to  keep 
them  up  to  standard. 

Your  Fuel  Pump,  too.  Needs  Attention 

The  fuel  pump  on  your  car,  truck,  or  tractor 
is  blood  brother  to  this  silencer  in  its  need 
for  occasional   care.    Because   it   is   precision 


built,  it,  too,  gives  trouble  very  seldom.  But, 
its  life  can  be  definitely  prolonged — and  your 
transportation  protected  —  if  you  will  have 
your  service  man  check  your  pump  after  thirty 
thousand  miles  of  use. 

Automotive  repair  shops  can  give  Conserva- 
tion Service,  not  only  on  fuel  pumps  but  on  all 
nine  AC  products.  (The  details  of  this  service, 
and  of  why  you  need  it,  are  given  briefly  below.) 
To  conserve  badly  needed  materials,  gasoline, 
oil,  and  tires,  use  this  service — faithfully. 

When  replacement  becomes  necessary,  select 
AC — for  complete  satisfaction. 

Awarded  to  the  men  and  women  of  AC  on 
September  2,  1942,  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  producing  for  Victory. 

AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION 
GENERAL     MOTORS     CORPORATION 


SPARK  PLUGS  — Dirty  or 
worn  plugs  waste  as  much 
gas  as  one  coupon  in  ten. 
Oxide  coating  collects  on 
the  plugs  and  causes  them 
to  misfire, — especially  when  the 
engine  is  working  hard.  Dirty 
plugs  also  cause  hard  starting 
which  weakens  your  battery. 
Under  present  slow  driving  con- 
ditions, have  your  plugs  cleaned 
and  adjusted  every  few^  months. 


AIR  CLEANERS— A  dirty  air 
cleaner  increases  gasoline 
consumption  because  it 
chokes  down  the  flow^  of 
air  into  the  carburetor.  Your  air 
cleaner  should  be  rinsed  ^vhen- 
ever  your  car  is  lubricated. 


FUEL  PUMPS -Practically 
trouble  free.  But,  if  yours 
has  been  in  use  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  miles,  it 


may  be  ^vorn  to  the  point  where 
a  check-up  is  due. 


DRIVING  INSTRUMENTS— Speedom- 
eter, gasoline  gauge,  oil  pressure 
gauge,  ammeter,  and  tempera- 
ture gauge  seldom  need  service. 
But,  if  they  give  trouble,  have 
them  cared  for  at  once. 


OIL  FILTERS— Slow  driving 
accelerates  formation  of 
soot  and  carbon  in  en- 
gine oil.  If  not  constantly 
filtered  from  the  oil,  this 
dirt  will  clog  piston  rings, 
cause  increased  consumption  of 
oil  and  gas.  So,  replace  your 
oil  filter  element  whenever 
your  dealer's  AC  Oil  Test  Pad 
shows  that  your  oil  is  dirty. 


BRING   VICTORY   QUICKER— BUY    U.    S.   WAR   SAVINGS   STAMPS    AND    BONDS 
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ying  that  night  and  I  saw  Sir  Giles  at 

table." 

"Good.  Did  he  win?" 

"No  more  than  he  lost.  He  was  a  heavy 

yer." 

'But   we   have   evidence   that   he   had 

ney  in  his  possession  at  the  time  of  his 
ath." 

'That  may  be  true,  sir,"  Wake  replied, 
id  his  use  of  the  word  "sir"  was  an  in- 

alion,  not  missed  by  Firth,  of  the  depths 

which  he  conceived  himself  to  be  fall- 
g.  "But  it  may  not  have  been  winnings." 
"Possibly  1  don't  know  what  ye  mean, 
r.  Wake." 

"Well,  I  have  reason  to  believe — I  don't 
ow  how  else  to  express  myself — that  the 
;e  Sir  Giles  had  a  financial  interest  in 
ayfair  roulette,  at  least  for  a  time." 

Is  tha'  so?  Did  he  foresee  a  crash  and 
ke  his  money  out?" 

"That  I  couldn't  say.    It  is  mere  con- 
cture  on  my  part." 


HIEF  INSPECTOR  FIRTH  narrowed 
4-J  his  eyes  still  more,  so  that  in  upcast 

ght  from  the  desk  lamp  they  glittered  like 
•Tiber  beads.  "It  might  ha'  been  of  some 
fnall  assistance  to  the  police,  Mr.  Wake, 
!  you  had  divulged  these  facts  at  the 
fme."  He  hesitated.  "A  lot  may  depend 
Ipon  what  I  am  going  to  ask  ye  now. 
yhat  have  ye  in  yon  bag?" 

Wake  clenched  his  hands,  his  high  color 
eserted  him,  a  drop  of  perspiration  trem- 
Hed  on  the  end  of  his  nose.  "Things  I 
ept  at  my  wife's  place,  where  I  sometimes 
pent  the  night." 

"In  that  case,  let's  have  a  look.   Open 

Bluett." 

Sergeant    Bluett,    uttering    a    blowing 

ound,  placed  his  notebook  on  the  mantel- 

ilpiece  and  opened  the  attache  case.    If 

Thief   Inspector   Firth   experienced    any 

lisappointment,   he   showed   none.     But 

he  case  contained  a  shaving  set,  comb  and 

crushes,  pajamas,  soft  slippers,  a  tin  of 

obacco,  two  smoking  pipes,  a  towel,  a 

t)0\  of  soap,  and  other  odds  and  ends 

such  as  a  man  might  deposit  at  an  address 

ivhere  he  spent  an  occasional  night.    Blu- 

ptt,  kneeling  on  the  floor  and  exhibiting 

t  after  article,  looked  up  when  the 

base  was  empty,  his  ingenuous  eyes  widely 

opened. 

I  see,"  murmured  the  chief  inspector. 
"Would  ye  be  good  enough  to  empty  your 


pockets,  and  place  their  contents  here  on 
my  desk?" 

Wake  stood  up,  displaying  every  ap- 
pearance of  disability.  His  expressive 
changes  of  complexion  may  have  indi- 
cated a  faulty  heart,  but  he  advanced  to 
the  desk  and  complied  with  the  chief 
inspector's  order.  There  was  nothing  in 
his  possession  one  might  not  have  an- 
ticipated finding  there,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  an  elastic  band  which 
seemed  to  perform  no  duties.  At  this 
Firth  gazed  with  a  puzzled  expression, 
and  then,  raising  his  head:  "Sergeant 
Bluett,"  he  said  crisply,  "feel  the  wit- 
ness' person,  wi'  particular  attention  to 
his  legs." 

At  that,  suddenly,  without  warning, 
James  Wake  collapsed,  morally  and  physi- 
cally. He  stood  up,  swayed  and  saved  him- 
self from  falling  only  by  clutching  the 
chair. 

"Listen!"  he  whispered,  "I'll  tell  you 
everything — the  whole  story  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  But  before  I  say  another 
word,  one  thing  I  swear;  I  didn't  kill 
him.".  .  . 

Four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  in  ten-  and  five-pound  notes  were 
strapped  in  rolls  to  James  Wake's  legs 
by  means  of  strong  elastic  bands.  Forti- 
fied by  a  brandy  and  soda,  which  the  com- 
passionate chief  inspector  ordered  and 
the  ruffled  Sergeant  Bluett  fetched,  Wake 
had  slightly  recovered  himself.  But  he 
sat  there  before  them,  a  stricken  man, 
watching  the  chief  inspector  checking  the 
numbers  of  notes  against  a  list  which  he 
had  on  his  desk.  Presently,  Firth  looked 
up. 

"A  fair  number  o'  these  notes,"  he  said, 
"were  drawn  out  of  his  bank  by  Sir  Giles 
two  weeks  or  so  before  the  tragedy.  So  we 
have  to  suppose  that  this  was  his  own 
money.  I'm  making  no  charge  and  I  won't 
even  make  any  suggestion.  I  shall  merely 
ask  ye,  James  Wake,  to  tell  me  your  story 
in  your  own  words." 

And  this  is  the  story  which  James  Wake 
told: 

He  had  been  introduced  to  the  roulette 
group  by  Mr.  Francis,  who  seemed  to 
recall  that  he.  Wake,  had  some  experience 
of  Monte  Carlo.  The  terms  were  attrac- 
tive: ten  guineas  a  night.  After  a  Uttle 
practice  he  became  quite  proficient.  He 
knew  that  he  was  placing  himself  outside 


"The  general  just  found  out  he's  being  replaced  by  a  WAG" 
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'the  law,  but  he  did  not  consider  the  of- 
fense to  be  a  serious  one.  He  admitted 
that,  although  a  careful  man  in  other  re- 
spects, he  had  been  addicted  to  gambling 
since  his  youth. 

On  the  night  of  the  tragedy,  he  believed, 
but  could  not  be  sure,  that  an  altercation 
had  arisen  between  Sir  Giles  Loeder,  Mr. 
Michaelis  and  Mrs.  Destree.  His  duties 
at  the  table  did  not  enable  him  to  pay 
much  attention  to  what  was  going  on 
elsewhere. 

But  at  a  later  stage  in  the  evening,  Mr. 
Francis,  who,  he  said,  looked  white  and 
angry,  came  to  one  of  the  cashiers  and 
withdrew  a  sum  which  he,  Wake,  esti- 
mated to  have  represented  the  greater  part 
of  the  roulette  bank.  With  this  he  walked 
out  of  the  gaming  room. 

A  run  of  luck  on  the  part  of  certain 
players  followed,  and  nearly  closed  the 
table.  Mr.  Michaelis,  who  had  gone  out, 
returned  and  announced  the  end  of  play 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Sankey,  who  was  not 
present.  Otherwise,  the  bank  would  have 
been  broken. 

Wake,  having  balanced  accounts  with 
the  other  croupiers,  set  out  for  South 
Audley  Street.  The  night  was  uncom- 
fortably dark  in  patches,  but  he  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  route,  and  within  twelve 
or  fifteen  paces  of  that  masonry  bay  which 
embraced  the  house  with  the  scarlet  door, 
he  became  aware  of  a  fierce  altercation 
in  progress  somewhere  just  ahead.  He 
pulled  up,  and  in  his  own  words,  heard  a 
sound  like  that  of  a  wolf  or  an  Alsatian 
attacking.  Then,  he  heard  a  strangled 
voice,  which  he  thought  he  recognized 
as  that  of  Sir  Giles  Loeder.  This  voice 
cried  out,  "You  swine! — you  are  stran- 
gling me!" 

Wake  paused  a  moment,  then  contin- 
used: 

"Then  there  was  a  sort  of  sobbing 
sound,  a  crashing  thud.  This  all  happened 
in  a  matter  of  seconds,  and  I  dashed  for- 
ward to  see  what  I  could  do — to  find  out 
whatever  was  happening.  As  I  ran  up  I 
could  hear  someone  else  running  away. 
I  flashed  my  torch  and  called  out,  but  I 
could  see  nothing,  and  no  one  replied. 
Then,  right  on  the  step  of  Lord  Marcus' 
house,  I  saw  him." 

Firth  exchanged  a  significant  nod  with 
Bluett,  who  was  wrfting  busily. 

"Sir  Giles  Loeder  lay  there,  all  in  a 
heap.  I  couldn't  try  to  describe  his  posi- 
tion. He  was  just  crumpled  up.  And  I  could 
see  that  he  was  unconscious.  I  slipped 
my  key  in  the  lock,  put  my  torch  in  my 
pocket,  stooped  and  lifted  him.  I  am,  for 
my  age,  a  fairly  strong  man." 

"So  I  ha'  noted,"  said  Firth  dourly. 

THERE  was  no  one  in  the  lobby,  but  I 
could  smell  the  incense,  and  I  knew 
that  his  lordship  and  Mrs.  Vane  were  in 
what  he  calls  The  Shrine.  There  wasn't 
much  light,  and  I  laid  Sir  Giles  on  the 
couch.  He  looked  gray;  his  face  was 
bruised  and  twisted;  but  I  want  to  make  it 
quite  clear  that  the  fact  never  crossed  my 
mind  that  he  was  dead.  I  thought  he  was 
just  unconscious.  As  I  carried  him  in,  my 
foot  had  kicked  a  case  which  lay  half 
under  him,  so  I  went  back  and  picked  it 
up,  closing  the  door."  He  paused,  lick- 
ing his  dry  lips.  "There  was  five  thou- 
sand pounds  in  five-  and  ten-pound  notes 
in  it. 

"I  can  only  say  that  temptation  was  too 
strong  for  me.  What  else  can  I  say?  I 
thought  quickly,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
he  had  been  attacked  by  a  thief  for  his 
money,  that  hearing  me  come  up,  the  thief 
had  bolted  before  he  could  drag  the  case 
from  under  Sir  Giles.  I  worked  out  that 
if  I  stayed  to  revive  him,  as  at  first  I  had 
meant  to  do,  that  would  be  the  end  of  the 
matter  for  me.  I  dare  not  carry  him  out 
again;  someone  might  come  along  at  any 
moment.  That  was  when  the  idea  came  to 
me  upon  which  I  acted.  I  stuffed  the 
money  into  my  pockets,  stood  and  lis- 
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Five  fungi  may  cause  Ath- 
lete's Foot.  Any  one  alone 
— or  all  of  them. 

• 
Fungi  are  hardy,  persistent. 
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SORETONE  Kills  All  5 
FUNGI   ON  CONTACT. 

Soretone  contains  power- 
ful 4-Beta-Ethyl-Hexyl- 
Phenol — not  in  any  other 
Athlete's  Foot  prepara- 
tion. 


DON'T 
UNDERESTIMATE 
ATHLETE'S   FOOT 


This  malady  is  stub- 
born. Don't  trifle— fight  to  kill.  Soretone 
helps  relieve  that  maddening  burn  and 
itch,  while  it  attacks  the  cause.  Soretone 
cleans  and  dries  the  skin.  Dissolves  per- 
spiration deposits— on  which  fungi  feed. 
Promotes   healing   of 


broken    tissues.    And 
McKesson  makes  it. 


Powerful  He/p-TONIGHT 

spread  toes  apart.  Pour  Soretone  full 
strength.  Let  dry.  Repeat  in  morning. 

Avoid  reinfection.  Spray  or  wipe 
shoes  with  Soretone.  Boil  socks  20 
minutes. 

McKesson  gives  a  big,  long-lasting 
bottle  for  SI  so  you  can  afford  to  use 
Soretone  liberally. 

If  not  relieved  within  a  reason- 
able time,  see  your  doctor. 
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Why  women  who  want  the  best- 
prefer  this  Tuftless  Mattress 


Don't  take  our  word  for  it.  Sit  on  it! 

Lie   down    on    it!    SEE   tlie   difference, 

FEEL  the  difference — yourself! 

You'll  like  its  sleep-inviting  smooth- 
ness, without  tufts,  bumps  or  hollows! 
Deep,  velvety  buoyancy 
.  .  .  really  two  luxurious 
mattresses  built  in  one! 
Heavy,  beautiful  Sertaseptic 
coverings  are  permanently 
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West  Coast  and 
Canada.  $42.50 


MatehitiK  Box 
Springfi 


germ -and -odor -repellent.  Built  to 
give  years  of  service,  the  reinforced 
inner  construction  guards  against 
shifting,  sagging  or  stretching. 

Only  the  Serta  4A  Tuftless  Mat- 
tress gives  you  all  these  ex- 
clusive better-sleep  features. 
See  it  yourself — today! 


BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  PERFECT  SLEEPER  MATTRESS 

SERTA  ASSOCIATES,  INC.,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  666  LAKE  SHORE  DRIVE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
30  Leading  Mattress  Manufacturers  from  Coast  to  Coast  and  in  Canada 


tened  a  while,  but  could  hear  nothing  from 
The  Shrine.  Then,  I  looked  out  into  the 
street.  There  was  no  one  there.  So.  car- 
rying the  empty  case.  1  closed  the  front 
door  and  rang  the  bell." 

"Why?"  asked  Sergeant  Bluett. 

"I  think  it  was  an  impulse.  I  didn't  want 
to  leave  him  there  unconscious,  and  I 
hoped  that  his  lordship,  hearing  the  bell, 
would  come  out  and  attend  to  him." 

"Ye  were  wearing  gloves?"  asked  liith. 

"1  was.  I  knew  there  would  be  no  fin- 
gerprints. I  had  a  plan  in  my  mind  by 
now,  which,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  would 
work  very  well.  I  was  afraid,  though,  that 
the  thief  might  have  seen  me  carry  Sir 
Giles  into  the  house.  But  the  chances 
were  against  it.  At  that  moment  the 
night  was  pitch-black,  and  I  had  heard 
the  man  running  around  the  corner  before 
1  opened  the  door;  so  that  if  he  came 
back  to  recover  his  haul,  he  wouldn't 
have  any  idea  what  had  happened.  I  was 
afraid,  though,  that  he  might  be  hanging 
about.  I  ran  around  quickly  into  Mount 
Street,  and  threw  Sir  Giles'  case  down 
the  kitchen  steps  of  an  empty  house  which 
I  knew  of  there.  Then  I  walked  on  to 
Grosvenor  Square  and  aroused  my  wife." 

He  paused  again,  inserting  two  forefin- 
gers between  his  neck  and  his  linen  collar, 
which  now  was  limp  and  clinging  clam- 
mily. 

"I  knew  I  should  have  to  make  sure 
of  her  evidence,  so  I  took  a  chance.  She 
had  never  approved  of  my  racing,  the 
dogs,  and  other  amusements  that  I  went 
in  for,  but,  now,  I  thought  it  best  to  tell 
her  that  I  worked  for  a  roulette  syndicate. 
I  did  this — and  she  took  it  very  badly.  I 
told  her  I  believed  the  place  was  going 
to  be  raided  a  few  minutes  after  I  had 
left,  and  that  the  police  mjght  make  in- 
quiries. If  they  went  to  South  Audley 
Street  it  would  mean  the  sack. 

"She  understood  that  well  enough,  and 
so  she  agreed  to  do  what  I  asked.  This 
was  to  say,  if  she  should  be  questioned, 
that  1  had  spent  the  evening  with  her, 
going  through  Lord  Marcus'  accounts, 
which,  in  fact,  it  was  my  custom  to  do. 
That's  all  my  wife  knows  about  the  mat- 
ter, and  the  only  thing  she  has  done  in 
any  way  wrong  is  to  do  what  I  asked  her 
to  do. 

"I  said  I  had  been  paid  for  my  night's 
work,  and  as  the  numbers  of  the  notes 
might  be  traced,  I  would  hide  them  up- 
stairs in  one  of  the  empty  rooms.  She 
didn't  like  the  idea,  but  I  had  my  way.  1 
put  all  the  money  from  the  case  into  a 
secret  drawer  in  an  old  bureau — a  bureau 
which  I  had  discovered  one  day.  under 
the  dust  sheets,  and  of  which  my  wife 
didn't  know  the  trick.  When  I  had  made 
everything  safe,  I  returned  to  South  Aud- 
ley Street. 

"No  need  to  say  what  I  felt  like  when 
T  discovered  what  had  happened  and 
found  police  in  the  house.  What  I  'had 
thought  was  a  case  of  assault  and  robbery 
had  turned  out  to  be  a  case  of  murder. 
I  knew,  then,  that  I  was  in  it  up  to  the 
neck.  I  knew  there  were  people  connected 
with  roulette  who  could  be  forced  to  say 
that  I  had  been  there  on  that  night.  This 
would  prove  that  my  wife  was  nbt  telling 
the  truth — and  the  crime  would  be  pinned 
on  me." 

WAKE  leaned  forward  in  his  chair, 
and  Chief  Inspector  Firth  would 
not  have  been  surprised  had  he  slumped 
to  the  floor.  His  features  were  leaden, 
his  eyes  had  the  watery  glare  of  those  of 
a  dead  fish. 

Bluett  looked  up  from  his  notes.  "Could 
you  give  any  description  of  this  man,  who, 
you  say,  ran  off  as  you  came  up?" 

"I  never  had  a  glimpse  of  him,"  Wake 
whispered.  "I  only  heard  that  cry  from 
Sir  Giles,  then  the  thud  of  his  fall." 

"Ye  heard  no  word  of  the  altercation 
which  you  state  was  taking  place  before 
that?"  Firth  interjected. 


"No — just  words  here  and  there,  mos 
cursing    and    growling — a    dreadful    s( 
of  growling.    I  have  no  more  to  say,  s 
no  more  that  I  can  think  of.    I  know  1 
in  for  it.    It  was  robbery.    Being  used 
gambling  circles,  I  may  not  have  as  iiui 
respect  as  other  people  for  money  ot  ih, 
kind.    Ask   me  anything  you   like.    F| 
God's  sake,  ask  me  something  which  wfl 
help  me  to  prove  I  am  innocent  of  mL|, 
der  .  .  ." 

"HPHIS  is  the  most  singular  case  upc 

J.  which  1  have  been  employed,"  sa 
Gaston  Max;  "but  yes.  the  most  singula] 
Twice.  I  have  gathered  my  evidence:  fir 
against  Sir  Giles  Loeder.  and  some  clumii 
fool    murders    him;    second,   against   h| 
associates  (1  believe,  his  employers), 
this  will  be  completed  tonight.    I   h 
my  plate  of  fruit  over  to  Military  Intel 
gence — and  become  a  free  man." 

The  assistant  commissioner,  standing 
his  bay  window,  was  counting  cars  pas! 
ing  along  the  embankment;  he  had  esti' 
mated  that  private  traffic  was  rough! 
five  per  cent  of  prewar  normal.  Behin 
him,  Gaston  Max  began  to  whistle,  c| 
hiss  through  partly  closed  teeth,  Up  i 
the  Morning  Early. 

"But  who  murdered  Loeder?"   Assisi 
ant   Commissioner   Halloran   demand 
"That's  what  Firth  wants  to  know." 

"Alas!"  Max  looked  up  as  the  assistai 
commissioner  turned  and  stared  across  a 
him,   small  eyes  twinkling  keenly.    Th 
Frenchman  began  to  twirl  his  heavy  moi 
ocle,  which  was  really  a  lens,  about  ai 
extended  forefinger.    "For  the  poor  in! 
spector,  my  heart  bleeds.  His  case  is  won 
than  mine.   Indeed,  they  are  inseparabl 
He  has  now  two  candidates  for  the  jury 
he  has  Flight  Lieutenant  Kershaw,  whi 
confesses  to  the  crime;  he  has  also  Jami 
Wake,  the  butler,  in  whose  possession  wi 
found  the  stolen  money.    Eh  bien!    Tw( 
should  be  sufficient." 

"Not  if  neither  of  'em  did  it." 

Gaston  Max  extended  talkative  hands.] 
"That  Kershaw's  story  is  true  in  every] 
particular,  I  accept  as  a  fact.  I  have  hai 
some  conversation  with  him,  you  under- 
stand. Very  well.  He  did  not  break  the 
man's  neck;  he  did  not  make  that  big 
bruise  on  Loeder's  forehead  which  I  ex- 
amined in  the  mortuary.  If  Wake  is  lying 
about  what  happened  to  cause  death,  he 
is  not  lying  when  he  says  that  Loeder  fell 
outside  Lord  Marcus'  door.  Wake  could 
not  have  carried  a  heavy  body  much  far- 
ther; and  we  can  accept,  I  think,  his  state- 
ment that  he,  and  no  one  else,  placed 
Loeder  in  the  lobby.  No,  no,  I  believe 
that  Wake's  story  is  true." 

"Any  jury  would  hang  him,  all  the  same. 
Top  marks  to  Firth  for  working  out  that 
if  Wake  had  the  money  he  wouldn't  hide 
it  at  Amberdale's.  Requisitioning  trick 
worked  like  a  miracle.  Caught  red- 
handed." 

"I  salute  the  chief  inspector,"  said  Gas- 
ton Max  gravely.  "He  is  a  clever  one,  this 
good  Firth.  I  have  never  done  a  better 
thing  myself." 

Colonel  O'Halloran  cleared  his  throat. 
"What  happens  tonight?" 

"Tonight,  Colonel  O'Halloran,  my  old, 
it  is  the  grand  jamboree.  Luck,  or  that 
kismet  of  the  Arabs,  put  into  my  hands  a 
key  which  enabled  me  to  read  messages 
wrapped  up  in  postscripts  and  other 
broadcasts  of  the  late  Sir  Giles.  Eh  hien! 
These  people  have  no  suspicion  that  I  have 
discovered  this  key,  and  so  they  are  using 
it  again!  This  time  it  is  Francis  Batt,  the 
popular  comedian,  who  is  broadcasting 
information  to  Berlin." 

"You  have  confirmed  this,  of  course?" 

"But  of  course!  Tonight  he  will  broad- 
cast details  concerning  the  Malta  convoy 
— details  which  he  has  learned  at  the 
Grand  Marnier,  at  the  Green  Spider,  and 
from  the  fools  who  play  roulette." 

The  assistant  commissioner  crossed  to 
his  desk  and  began  to  fill  a  new  briar, 
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HE  RAILROAD  MANAGER: 

"Logistics  is  moving  a  company, 
a  regiment  or  a  division  with  their 
materiel  wherever  the  army  says." 


)M 


rHE  RAILROAD  WORKER: 

"Logistics?  I  call  it  railroadin*, 
with  every  man  on  his  toes  to  get 
the  world's  most  important  trains 
over  the  railroad  on  the  army 
timeteble!" 


Gas- 


)etler 


THE  SOLDIER: 

"Logistics  to  me  means  pack  up 
and  pull  out  on  the  double.  And 
believe  me  we  go  places  fast." 


SUPPLYING  the  world's  fastest  growing  army  with  trans- 
portation is  one  of  the  many  complex  problems  that 
come  under  the  military  term,  "logistics."  In  this  con- 
nection, according  to  Major  General  Charles  P.  Gross, 
Chief  of  Transportation,  Army  Service  Forces,  "the  rail- 
ways have  more  than  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in 
them  by  army  men." 

So  far  in  this  war,  the  movement  of  war  trafiic  has 
been  more  than  four  times  greater  than  it  was  in  World 
War  I.  And  in  order  to  accomplish  and  maintain  this 
remarkable  record,  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation,  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the 
Railroads  are  steadfastly  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  during  every  hour  of  every  day. 

Each  step  in  planning  and  executing  a  mass 


/  CM/CACo      . 

Milwaukee 

ST.  PAUL       I 


military  move  on  the  railroads  is  worked  out  with  such 
straight-line  efiiciency,  timing  and  teamwork  that  there 
is  complete  freedom  from  delay  and  confusion.  But 
"behind  the  scenes"  it  takes  "know-how"  and  toil  and 
sweat  and  'round-the-clock  vigilance. 

Thanks  to  a  closely  knit  army-navy-railroad  set-up, 
millions  of  fighting  men  have  been  moved  on  schedule. 
The  flow  of  millions  of  tons  of  supplies  has  been  speeded. 
Delays  at  ports  have  been  avoided. 

What  an  example  of  an  aroused  democracy  at  work 
and  at  war!  Gold  braid  and  overalls  pulling 
together!  The  battle  before  the  battle  is  fought 
on  the  railroad  front  and  The  Milwaukee  Road 
is  proud  to  be  one  of  America's  Railroads— 
d//  United  for  Victory. 


•  THE  MiIj^IVAUREE  RoAD  • 


S  E  R  V  I  N  O     T  H  E     S  E  1l  Vl6  E  S     A  N  D     Y  O  (/ 
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Kub-a-dut-dub, three  men  m  a  tub 
With  one  can  of  Frem  tor  the  three 


But  thats  meat  for  six.  so  to  brighten  their  fix 
^ey  invited  three  friends,  as  j^ou  see 


All  meat,  Prem  gives 

6  meat  servings 

in  many  recipes 


SUGAR-CURED  &^  tite  malceu. 
of.  SwC^t'i  pAemiui/K  Haw, 


#  A  12  oz.  can  of  Prem  can  serve  6  be- 
cause it  is  all  meat,  solid  meat,  no  waste. 
Sugar-cured  the  exclusive  Swift's 
Premium  way,  it  is  ready-to-eat,  "just 
right"  hot  or  cold.  "Just  right"  for 
nutrition,  too,  because  it  supplies  valu- 
able minerals,  proteins,  and  B  com- 
plex vitamins. 

PLATE  LUNCH  SUGGESTION:  Cold  sliced 
Prem.  Buttered  green  beans.  Fresh  peach 
and  cottage  cheese  salad.  Your  favorite 
summer  dessert. 


PROTECT  THE  MEN  WHO   ARE    PROTECTING    YOU:    BUY   WAR    BONDS 


stuffing  it  with  that  tobacco  which  he  kept 
loose  in  his  coat  pocket,  and  from  time  to 
time  shooting  side  glances  at  Gaston  Max. 
"Green  Spider?" 

"But  yes;  ultrasmart,  undress,  most  ex- 
pensive; popular  with  the  very  young  and 
the  very  old." 

"Shouldn't  expect  to  find  anybody  there 
who  counted." 

"A  man  is  only  as  old  as  his  experience. 
There  are  Peter  Pans  with  whiskers.  But 
yes.  Those  political  parties  given  by  the 
late  Sir  Giles  formerly  served  the  Axis 
also  very  well.  Contacts  were  numerous 
and  important."  Max  shrugged.  "Why, 
he,  an  Englishman — although  I  believe  his 
father  was  a  naturalized  subject — should 
have  worked  against  his  country.  I  know 
not.  Perhaps  I  shall  never  know.  Perhaps 
1  shall." 

"Firth  has  been  checking  up  on  this 
man  Francis,  or  Batt,  or  whatever  he's 
called;  also  on  a  bird  named  Michaelis. 
Anything  new  in  that  quarter?" 

"Name  of  a  name!  Who  is  this  Mr.  Mi- 
chaelis? He  is  a  friend  of  Madame  Des- 
tree,  and  is  almost  certainly  connected 
with  the  roulette  racket.'  He  is  also  a  big 
man  of  business;  much  respected  in  the 
city,  a  director  of  several  other  companies 
as  well  as  that  controlling  the  Grand  Mar- 
nier, and  the  Green  Spider.  Alas,  it  is  easy 
for  a  clever  one,  who  cares  to  establish 
himself  for  a  long  time  in  a  country  be- 
fore he  commits  any  subversive  act,  to 
lose  his  real  identity.  We  learned  this  in 
France!  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
Belgrade,  or  of  some  place  just  outside 
that  city.  He  belongs,  then,  to  a  friendly 
nation.  His  papers,  doubtless,  are  in  per- 
fect order.  Such  papers  can  be  obtained 
so  easily  when  the  German  Foreign  Office 
is  behind  the  candidate.  His  roots  in  Yugo- 
slavia, if  he  ever  had  any,  are  torn  up, 
burned  m  the  ashes  of  Belgrade.  It  is 
clever,  because  it  is  simple.  And  so  I  ask, 
also,  who  is  Mr.  Michaelis?" 

Colonel  O'Halloran  experienced  some 
difficulty  in  getting  his  pipe  going:  his 
lighter  lacked  petrol.  "The  man  Batt,  of 
course,  is  booked  for  a  firing  party.  But 
who  the  devil  is  he?" 

GASTON  MAX  produced  his  cigarette 
case,  selected  and  lighted  a  cigarette. 
"He  is  a  musician,  this  one,  most  talented. 
He  calls  himself  an  American.  He  sends 
to  Berlin  information  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  also  uses  their  'Pythagoric'  code  in  the 
form  of  notes  on  a  piano.  He,  too,  is  as- 
sociated with  Madame  Destree.  There 
are  others;  they  are  small  fry;  but  above 
all,  there  is  Destree.  Who,  you  demand, 
is  Destree?" 

"Got  her  dossier  here." 

"True — I  have  studied  it.  In  normal 
times  I  could  perhaps  have  filled  in  the 
missing  parts.  Today" — he  made  a  click- 
ing sound  with  his  tongue — "impossible. 
Information  regarding  our  raids  on  the 
French  coast  was  broadcast  to  Berhn  by 
the  late  Sir  Giles  Loeder,  and  now  this 
man  Francis  is  up  to  the  same  game." 

"Why  hasn't  he  been  arrested  before?" 

Gaston  Max  smiled;  his  teeth  flashed 
brilliantly.  Then  he  laughed:  "Ha,  ha,  ha, 
ha!  Listen,  Colonel  O'Halloran,  my  old. 
I,  too,  am  cunning  like  the  good  Firth, 
and  when  I  have  found  from  whom  they 
are  obtaining  this  information,  I  act.  Now, 
the  Malta  convoy  concerns  the  Food  Min- 
istry. Yes?  For  we  must  be  rationed  here, 
in  order  that  those  poor  Maltese  are  fed. 
Very  good.    I  suspect  Lady  Huskin." 

Colonel  O'Halloran,  who  had  sat  down, 
jumped  up  again.  "Draw  the  line,  Max! 
Silly  woman,  I  grant — but  no  spy,  I'll 
swear." 

"So,  too,  will  I.  But  how  dangerous  can 
a  silly  woman  be!  In  the  past  she  has 
spilled  vital  information.  I  made  some 
tests,  no  matter  what,  and  I  became  sure 
of  this.   I  called  upon  Lord  Huskin — " 

"In  what  capacity,  might  I  ask?" 

"Oh,  just  as  myself." 


'Novel  behavior."  M^  ^ 

"He  is  a  clever  man,  this  one,  as  you    itfj""" 
know:  a  small  lump  of  Yorkshire,  four    »ii''' 
square  like  a  gin  bottle,  with  clear  gray 
eyes  which  tell  nothing  but  the  truth.    Ii 
was  by  telling  the  truth  that  he  became 
Baron   Huskin.  although   he   began   as  a 
grocer.  Very  well;  a  clever  man.   His  wife 
is  his  only  indiscretion.   With  siich  a  man 
I  know  how  to  speak,  for  such  a  man  has   ti^\ 
no  illusions.   I  told  him  that  Lady  Huskin 
was  indiscreet,  that  she  failed  to  under- 
stand  the   iiiipoitancc   of   matters   which 
came  to  her  knowledge.  He  did  not  throw 
me  out. 

"He  did  not  even  frown.  He  smiled; 
it  was  acceptable:  he  knew.  And  so  we 
made  a  plot.  1  said  to  him:  'Become  so 
worried  over  the  matter  of  this  great  con 
voy,  that  you  are  constantly  speaking  ofjtpi 
it  in  the  hearing  of  Madame.  Let  it  get  on 
your  nerves,  my  faith:  talk  about  it  in  youi 
sleep.  Speak  of  the  tonnage  of  the  ships, 
of  the  strength  of  the  escort,  of  the  date 
of  sailing  from  Birkenhead,  the  date  of 
arrival  at  Gibraltar.  Speak,  my  Lord 
Huskin — and  let  every  word  be  a  lie." 


THE  colonel  chuckled  horsily.  "Did 
that  make  old  Huskin  laugh?" 

"Certainly.  I  said  to  him:  'As  a  reward, 
presently,  very  soon,  I,  Baron  Bernstein 
of  the  black  market,  will  hand  over  to 
your  ministry  information  about  this  traf- 
fic which  you  will  find  of  superlative  in- 
terest.' This  was  agreed,  then.  But  as  I 
could  not  know  what  nonsense  Lord  Hus- 
kin might  impart  to  his  wife,  in  a  seem- 
ingly accidental  manner,  I  prepared  some 
items — marked  coins,  you  understand — 
and  imparted  these  myself." 

"And  the  balloon  goes  up  tonight?" 

"Tonight,  Francis  Batt  is  to  appear  in 
a  star  program  for  Canadian  troops,  at  a 
camp  not  many  miles  from  the  south 
coast.  The  army  entertainment  authori- 
ties always  provide  him  with  a  car  for  such 
occasions,  and  a  special  pass.  This  per- 
formance will  be  broadcast.  The  case  will 
then  be  out  of  my  hands  and  in  the  hands 
of  Military  Intelligence." 

"This  side  of  case  no  concern  of  my  de- 
partment; but  I'll  listen  in,"  said  the  colo- 
nel, little  eyes  twinkling  and  lean,  square 
jaw  set  very  grimly.  "Cancel  everything 
else.  Is  he  going  to  be  arrested  in  camp." 

"No,  no — on  his  way  back  through 
Farmborough  .  .  ." 

Some  ten  minutes  later.  Sergeant  Bluett 
rapped  on  the  door,  came  in  and  looked 
around  the  assistant  commissioner's  office 
as  if  in  search  of  somebody.  "Sorry,  sir," 
he  said.  "I  thought  Mr.  Max  was  here." 

"Just  gone.    What  is  it,  Sergeant?" 

"It's  a  cabled  report  from  New  York, 
sir,  which  the  chief  inspector  promised  to 
show  him." 

"Let  me  see  it." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Brandt,  Johann  Fritz,"  O'Halloran 
read  aloud.  "Born  Cologne,  August  27, 
1897.  Adopted  U.  S.  citizenship,  March 
23,  1930  (New  York  City).  Visited  Ger- 
many, 1931-32,  and  again  in  1936-37.  Dur- 
ing these  periods  received  training  at  Nazi 
Gestapo  headquarters  and  became  a  group 
leader  in  N.  Y.  Speaks  fluent  English.  Ar- 
rested at  Buffalo.  January  11,  1939,  on 
information  laid  by  the  convicted  German 
spy,  Adolf  Wesser.  Later  escaped  from 
custody,  killing  two  police  officers,  one  by 
strangulation,  and  is  believed  to  have 
crossed  into  Canada  where  tracks  were 
lost. 

"Brandt  is  a  powerful  man  and  a  trained 
killer;  height  5  feet  10  inches;  weight  176 
pounds:  hair,  dark  brown;  eyes,  light  blue. 
At  time  of  arrest  had  a  short  mustache, 
and  habitually  used  spectacles.  Peculi- 
arities: a  dimple  on  his  chin;  left  leg  v  of 
an  inch  shorter  than  right.  (Wears  a  spe- 
cial shoe.) 

"He  is  an  accomplished  musician.  F,or 
three  years  toured  with  Kit  Harkaways 
band   as   arranger,  pianist,   and   comedy 
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ocalist.  Probably  using  forged  passport, 
dangerous  Nazi  agent." 
As  their  taxi  pulled  out  from  the  dark- 
less of  Victoria  Station  to  an  even  greater 
arkness  beyond,  Dick  Kershaw  nervously 
ught,  found  and  grasped  Fay's  fingers. 
ihe  twined  them  in  his,  uttering  a  con- 
ented  sigh;  for  it  seemed  to  her  at  this 
oment  that  a  hideous  black  barrier  had 
-j^een  raised  and  that  beyond  the  gloom  of 
wartime    London    a    white    sunny    road 
stretched  on  into  infinity. 

Neither  spoke  for  a  long  time.  Perhaps 
each  wondered  (as  many  had  wondered) 
what  extra  sense  came  to  life  in  London 
taxi  drivers  with  the  institution  of  black- 
out; marveled  at  the  ease  with  which  these 
experts  found  their  way  through  streets 
.possessing  no  visible  characteristics  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  another.  More  prob- 
uijlj  "'"  ably,  they  were  thinking  of  the  man  whose 
"J'"'  [death  had  raised  the  barrier,  that  gate  of 
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folly,  of  lies 

"I  sometimes  feel  as  if  I  had  lived  right 
through  one  life,"  said  Dick  Kershaw, 
"died,  and  gone  straight  on  into  the  begin- 
ning of  another.  The  first  life  ended  at 
the  very  moment  I  walked  out  to  Treasure 
Island  and  saw  you  standing  on  the  bridge. 
I  didn't  believe,  then,  that  the  second  life 
could  ever  begin  ...  I  wonder  what  made 
me  so  blind  to  plain  facts,  so  blind  that 
I  wouldn't  even  admit  to  myself  that  I 
had  made  a  frightful  mistake." 

"You  weren't  really  sure  of  her?" 

"Never.  It  was  a  kind  of  misplaced 
sympathy,  at  first,  and  after  that,  just  self- 
love.  She  was  all  alone  and  had  to  fend 
for  herself,  or  so  she  made  out.  Of  course, 
she  attracted  me  at  the  beginning,  and,  as 
I  can  see  now,  made  all  the  running.  I 
knew  her  refined  ways  were  a  pose,  but 
I  didn't  blame  her. 

"There  is  nothing  against  a  girl  trying 
to  climb  to  a  better  position  than  she  was 
born  in.  But  I  was  practically  sure  she 
hadn't  told  me  the  truth  on  many  occa- 
sions; and  I  was  beginning  to  realize  that 
if  I  didn't  trust  her,  there  must  be  a  mis- 
take somewhere.  Because  two  people  can't 
roll  on  together  like  that.  Then,  all  the 
rumors.  In  fact  one  of  our  fellow^  gave  ■ 
me  a  pretty  direct  tip,  so  that  I  was  half 
prepared  for  what  I  found  out.  At  the 
time,  it  was  a  nasty  jar,  all  the  same;  but  as 
I  see  now,  it  was  nothing  but  self-pity. 
It's  hard  for  a  man  to  face  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  run  for  a  sucker." 

"You  don't  know  what  I  suffered,  Dick, 
when  you  told  us  the  story  .  .  ." 

Dick  Kershaw  released  her  hand  and 
put  his  arm  around  her  shoulders.  His 
voice  was  very  tender:  "Fay,  darling,  I 
have  hurt  you  so  much  that  I  think  only 
an  angel  could  ever  forgive  me." 

She  did  not  answer,  but  very  contentedly 
rested  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 


"The  way  I  was  received  by  Colonel 
O'Halloran,"  Dick  went  on,  "his  assur- 
ance that,  whatever  I  might  say  to  the  con- 
trary, I  had  not  killed  Sir  Giles  Loeder 
simply  stupefied  me.  Certainly,  I  didn't 
cause  the  bruise  on  his  head  which  you 
described,  and  even  you  didn't  know  that 
his  neck  was  broken,  did  you?  He  must 
have  revived  as  I  ran  off  and,  poor  devil, 
been  set  upon  a  second  time  by  the  man  I 
heard  coming  up." 

"Wake,"  murmured  Fay. 

"Yes!  Think  of  it  being  your  cousin's 
butler!  And  think  that  we  are  on  our  way 
to  the  house  now,  the  house  where  his 
body  was  found!" 

"Wake  denies  murdering  him,"  said 
Fay.  "But  he  can't  deny  having  the  money, 
because  it  was  actually  in  his  possession." 

"It  seems  a  perfectly  clear  case  to  me." 

There  was  another  silence,  which  was 
broken  by  Fay.  "Have  you  .  .  .  written 
to  ...  the  girl,  Dick?" 

"Rita  Martin?  Yes.  I  didn't  reproach 
her  or  anything  like  that.  I  have  no  one 
to  reproach  but  myself.  In  fact  I  told  her 
I  was  sorry  she  had  lost  her  friend.  I  took 
it  for  granted  she  would  understand  that 
everything  was  off  between  us.   Fay?" 

"Yes,  Dick." 

"Have  you  any  idea  what  this  invitation 
to  your  cousin's  house  means?  I  am  nat- 
urally glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  him,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am 
terribly  nervous." 

DICK  KERSHAW  fingered  an  invita- 
tion card  which  he  had  in  his  pocket. 
It  bore  the  word  "informal"  and  gave  the 
purpose  of  the  occasion  as  "supper,  and  a 
psychical  experiment." 

"You'll  love  him,  Dick.  He  is  simply 
charming.  Yes,  I  know  why  we  are  going, 
but  I  don't  know  who  else  is  to  be  there. 
In  fact,  he  had  to  get  my  consent." 

"Your  consent  to  what?" 

"To  the  stance  he  is  going  to  hold.  You 
see,  he  had  promised  me  to  give  it  up, 
after  the  night  that  the  body  was  found  in 
his  lobby." 

"And  after  the  stance?" 

"You  can  count  upon  a  really  good 
supper,  Dick,"  said  Fay  dreamily,  "al- 
though I  don't  know  what  arrangements 
Marcus  has  made  since  the  arrest  of  Wake. 
Have  you  any  idea  where  we  are?" 

Dick,  without  moving  his  arm,  bent  to 
peer  out  of  a  window.  "We  seem  to  be 
crossing  a  square.  Would  it  be  Berkeley 
Square?" 

"If  it  is,"  said  Fay,  "we  are  nearly  there." 
He  had  drawn  very  close  to  her  in  looking 
out  of  the  window.    "Dick." 

"Yes,  Fay?" 

"Did  you  ever  hear  the  song  A  Night- 
ingale Sang  in  Berkeley  Square?  .  .  ." 
(To  be  concluded  next  week) 


"But  it's  not  supposed  to  make  sense.    It's  regulations' 


GARDNER    REA 


PROLONG 

the  life  of  your  car 

..Have  the  hydraulic  brake  system  checked  regularly 
by  your  neighborhood  garage  or  service  station 


It's  important  that  you  con- 
serve the  period  of  useful- 
ness of  your  present  car. 
War-time  transportation 
needs  make  it  advisable 
for  you  not  to  neglect 
safety  factors. 


When  your  car  needs  additional 
bral(e  fluid--FOR  SAFETY'S  SAKE  specify 

Warner 

LOCKHEED  No.  21  HYDRAULIC  BRAKE  FLUID 


No.  21  is  recommended  for  all 
hydraulic  brakes.  It  retains  its 
highly  efficient  qualities  under 
all  driving  conditions.  It  com- 
pletely and  properly  mixes  with 
all  other  approved  fluids,  fur- 
nishes necessary  lubrication  for 
working   parts    of  the   hydraulic 


brake  system,  and  in  general 
preserves  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  the  entire  system. 
No.  21  is  universally  known 
for  its  high  quality.  For  safety's 
sake,  why  not  have  your  car 
checked  TODAY!  There  is  a 
station  near  you. 


WaineiiElejc&ic  Gbrporation 

ESTABLISHED     1691 

6400  Plymouth  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

(In  Canada  :  Wagner  Brake  Service  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto) 
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G  &  W  Five  Star  is  descended  from  a  long  line  of  noble 
whiskeys  .  .  .  with  a  pedigree  dating  back  to  the  year  1832. 
•(t  Distinguished  as  its  ancestors  were,  however,  no  one  of 
them  ever  equaled  the  richness  of  flavor  or  the  delightful 
mellowness  of  the  G  &  W  Five  Star  you  enjoy  today.  H  This 
fine  blend  owes  its  excellence  to  the  choicest  base  whiskeys  in 
our  warehouse  .  .  .  and  to  special  "rounded"  neutral  spirits. 
ir  So  don't  be  misled  by  its  modest  price.  In  every  respect, 
G  &  W  Five  Star  is  a  whiskey  you  will  be  proud  to  serve  to 
discriminating  friends.    Gooderham  &  Worts  Ltd.,  Peoria,  111. 


GOODERHAM    tc  WORTS   LIMITED   •   •   •   FOUNDED  IN  CANADA   111   YEARS  AGO 


Blasting  a  Road  to  Rome 

Continued  from  page  15 
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in  the  past.  Jonesy  must  have  skipped  all 
his  geography  classes.  He  was  over  Sicily 
twenty-one  times  before  he  knew  where 
the  island  was  located.  They  had  to  show 
him  on  a  map.  Jonesy  still  doesn't  feel  it's 
important  to  know  where  Sicily  is.  "All 
I  want  is  to  go  and  come  back.  Yeah. 
Especially  to  come  back." 

When  you've  flown  in  combat  with 
those  boys,  you  come  to  know  that  to 
"come  back"  dominates  their  every  move 
and  their  every  thought,  once  they  have 
located  their  target  and  released  their 
bombs. 

At  first,  there's  the  exhilaration  of  dan- 
gerous flight.  Then  there's  fear.  And  soon 
fear,  as  such,  is  conquered.  From  then  on, 
it's  "I've  got  to  get  back." 

"And  listen,  Jonesy,"  Dore  was  saying, 
"don't  give  me  that  'I'm  sucking  them  in' 
stuff  if  we  meet  any  pursuit  today." 

"Just  Sucking  Them  In" 

It  seems  that  Jonesy  is  the  kind  of  tail 
gunner  who  likes  to  hold  his  fire  until 
the  enemy  is  close  enough  to  blast  him 
to  pieces.  Once  when  Dore's  formation 
was  attacked  from  the  rear,  the  tail  gun- 
ners of  all  the  other  ships  were  blasting 
away  at  oncoming  Messerschmitts,  but 
Jonesy  and  his  gun  remained  silent.  Dore 
phoned  to  ask  him  if  his  gun  was  func- 
tioning properly.  Young  Jonesy's  voice 
came  back,  cool  as  you  please,  "No,  boss, 
I'm  just  sucking  them  in.!' 

I  was  relieved  to  hear  Jonesy  reassure 
Dore  that  today  there  wouldn't  be  any  of 
that.  Later,  I  was  not  only  relieved,  but 
very  grateful. 

The  target  for  the  day  was  Vibo  Va- 
lentia,  on  the  Italian  toe,  within  sight  of 
Messina — within  sight  of  the  city  where 
my  father  was  born.  At  about  noon,  the 
Calabrian  coast  was  an  irregular,  faintly 
visible  line  of  demarcation  between  sky 
and  water.  In  a  few  minutes,  we  could 
distinguish  the  outlines  of  the  Reggio  Ca- 
labria mountains. 

There  was  haze,  and  directly  ahead 
(over  the  target,  we  feared)  a  mass  of 
dense,  smoky  clouds.  Off  to  the  left,  rose 
Etna  with  its  ageless  shoulders  thrust 
through  the  thick  overcast.  Etna  had  once 
destroyed  Messina.  My  grandfather,  I  re- 
called, was  killed  in  the  earthquake  with 
all  but  one  of  my  father's  brothers  and 
sisters.  Etna  was  a  weak  Roman  candle. 
It  never  did  to  Messina  what  our  bombers 
have  done. 

Dore  must  have  read  what  was  in  my 
mind.  His  voice  came  over  the  intercom 
phone:  "Bet  those  poor  bums  in  Messina 
think  we're  going  to  hit  them  again. 
Maybe,  though,  it  wouldn't  make  much 
difference  to  them  if  we  did.  They've 
been  hit  twenty  times  in  the  last  24  hours." 

There  lay  Messina,  a  great  gray  glob  of 
a  city  sprawled  on  majestic  Etna's  foot- 
men— the  little  hills  at  its  base.  Eighteen 
or  twenty  ships  were  anchored  just  out- 
side the  city  mole,  with  steam  up.  We 
could  see  tiny  plumes  of  smoke  from  their 
stacks.  We  reasoned  that  they  were  evacu- 
ation boats.  There  was  smoke  mist  over 
the  harbor  works.  Peasants'  huts  seemed 
to  huddle  in  valleys  and  ravines  for  secu- 
rity. But  they  were  safe.  We  were  after  a 
fighter  airdrome  at  Vibo  Valentia. 

I  heard  the  bomb-bay  doors  open  with 
a  low  rumbling  sound  and  the  ship  quiv- 
ered expectantly.  In  the  racks,  there  were 
nearly  300  fragmentation  bombs  painted 
black  and  yellow — beautifully  turned  mar- 
vels of  craftsmanship.  I  opened  the  trap 
door  in  the  floor  of  the  flight  deck. 

Luck  was  with  us.  We  bored  through 
dense  clouds  and  when  we  emerged  from 
them,  the  target  area  was  in  full  view, 
washed  in  sunlight.  Framed  in  the  out- 
lines of  a  trap  door  which  measured  about 


two  feet  by  four  feet  was  the  arid  Ca! 
brian  countryside  —  unyielding,  unfcrt 
earth,  diligently  tilled,  laid  out  in  a  nel 
pattern  of  stone-fenced  fields. 

It  seemed  minutes  before  the  target 
self — the    airdrome    and    installations 
Vibo  Valentia — slid  like  film  into  the  o 
long  opening  below  me.   The  bombardi 
released  our  bombs.   The  missiles  left  til 
ship  in  a  flurry  of  snapping  wires  and  tl|(^* 
sharp  crackle  of  detonating  primers.  Tlj 
bombs  seemed  to  jostle  one  another  i| 
they  tumbled  out. 

The  first  bursts  I  saw  were  of  boml 
from  a  plane  that  had  immediately  pr 
ceded  us  on  the  target.   Two  planes, 
snipe  flushed  from  a  brown  beach,  tried 
get  away  from  Vibo  Valentia.   Only  o 
succeeded.    Others   of  their  covey   wei 
destroyed  on  the  field.  A  third  one  burni 
at  the  end  of  the  landing  strip. 

Clusters  of  our  bombs  exploded  amon] 
hangars  and  administration  buildings.  Oi 
bombs  were  but  a  fraction  of  what  w; 
dropped  on  the  target  this  day.  There  wal 
no  ack-ack — the  boys  had  already  knockei] 
it  out  on  a  previous  raid. 

We  turned,  and  now  there  were  onl;| 
fighters  to  face.  Dore  didn't  like  thoM 
clouds.  He  circled  them,  with  elements  oj 
our  formation  following  him.  The  othei 
formation  on  the  mission  went  into  th( 
cloud  mass.  When  it  emerged  at  the  oth( 
side,  to  the  left  of  us,  ten  Me.  1 09s  met  il 

At  first  the  Messerschmitts  were  men 
spots  before  my  eyes,  uncertainly  plao 
in  vision,  but  very  quickly  they  becami 
very   real.    For    fleeting   moments    the; 
seemed  about  to  attack.    But  when  thi 
entire  formation  of  stacked  and  staggered 
Liberators  came  through  the  cloud,  with 
ours  slightly  below  it  and  ready  to  go  to 
the  aid  of  the  others,  the  Messerschmitts 
thought  better  of  it.  They  failed  to  close 
for  combat.  I  felt  very  safe.  I  knew  Jonesy 
wouldn't  be  trying  to  "suck  'em  in"  this 
time. ' 

We  set  course  for  home.  Within  a  half- 
hour,  we  were  well  out  of  danger  of  inter- 
ception. We  lighted  cigarettes,  turned  the 
switches  of  our  phones  to  "liaison"  and  lis- 
tened to  music  from  the  States.  Fred  ^lac- 
Murray  was  emceeing  a  show  in  San 
Francisco.  I  have  never  met  Mr.  Mac- 
Murray,  but  his  voice  was  as  welcome  as 
an  old  friend.  Lou  Holtz  told  one  of  his 
stories  and  Ginny  Simms  sang. 

"All's  WeU" 

Sergeant  Lower  smiled  widely,  and  he 
was  comfortably  glad  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can. I  grinned  back  at  him,  and  we  were 
all  as  happy  as  though  we  had  just  re- 
ceived letters  from  home.  Up  in  the  cock- 
pit, Dore  twisted  his  head  around,  smiled 
and  raised  his  right  hand  in  the  airman's 
symbol  for  "All's  well" — the  thumb  and 
index  finger  forming  an  "O."  On  the  way 
home,  we  saw  numerous  naval  craft,  ele- 
ments of  our  invasion  forces,  warships, 
transports,  every  conceivable  type  of  ship. 
They  swept  across  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  confident  power  of  the  avengers  they 
were. 

Behind  us,  we  had  left  a  chaos  of  broken 
buildings,  cracked  water  mains,  devastated 
hangars,  blasted  roads,  burning  stations 
and  crippled  vehicles.  Ours  wasn't  the 
only  raid  of  the  day.  Other  bombers, 
heavies  and  mediums  from  our  own  Ninth 
Air  Force,  and  from  the  Twelfth  Air  Force 
in  North  Africa,  with  units  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force — first-line  aircraft  of  some 
4,000  Allied  planes  massed  along  the  south 
Mediterranean  Coast  for  democracy's 
first  counterblow  against  the  Axis — had 
also  done  their  work.  They  had  hit  Pa- 
chino,  where  the  first  American  beach- 
head was  established.  They  had  hammered 
Trapani,  Catania,  Marsala,  Sciacca,   Li- 


;ata,  Vittoria  Comiso,  Noto,  Messina  and 
Reggio  Calabria  itself.  They  had  smashed 
Axis  headquarters  at  Taormina,  where  the 
Nazis  and  Fascists  had  established  them- 
selves comfortably  in  the  picturesque  San 
'f^  iDomenico  Hotel,  cynosure  of  tourists  be- 
Itween  Messina  and  Etna.  Pilots  said  they 
8aw  the  old  hotel,  which  was  a  gyp  joint  if 
ever  there  was  one,  roll  down  the  moun- 
tainside. 

The  invasion  began  on  July  9th. 
That's  the  way  it  will  go  down  in  the  his- 
'f'SfJtory  books,  for  it  was  then  that  the 
first  American  and  British  parachutists 
began  what  technicians  call  the  "vertical 
envelopment  of  objective."  But  the  inva- 
sion really  started  on  July  1st.  That's 
when  the  bombers  went  to  work  on  Sicily 
with  the  pace  which  had  broken  resistance 
on  Pantelleria. 

The  Ninth  Air  Force  alone,  in  the  pe- 
I'lritdl  nod  between  the  dawn  of  July  1st  and 
dawn  of  July  10th,  dropped  nearly  three 
million  pounds  of  bombs  on  Sicilian  tar- 
gets, softening  them  for  the  sea-borne 
thrust  that  was  to  follow.  What  few  com- 
bat losses  were  sustained  (I  can't  cite  fig- 
ures, but  they  are  ridiculously  small)  were 
caused  by  enemy  fighter  planes. 

The  Enemy's  Dest>eration 

On  the  ninth  day,  the  enemy  gave  signs 
of  collapse  in  the  air.  His  fighters  got  one 
or  two  of  our  big  bombers.  His  pilots 
machine-gunned  our  crews  as  they  para- 
chuted out  of  our  stricken  planes.  Our 
commanders  in  the  field  saw  in  this  a 
serious  psychological  crack-up  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy,  an  act  of  desperation  by 
those  who  were  now  beiiig  beaten  by  the 
very  weapon — airpower — with  which  they 
Uiejjl  had  dreamed  of  conquering  the  world. 
D  lliij  Only  a  few  days  before,  I  had  visited 
Pantelleria,  and  I  saw  there  what  bombers 
can  accomplish.  On  Pantelleria,  bombs 
cracked  civilian  and  military  morale,  de- 
stroyed communications  and  knocked  out 
military  objectives. 

Civilian  morale  broke  first  on  Pantel- 
leria. For  four  days,  there  was  a  bomber 
over  the  island  every  minute.  For  96 
hours,  none  of  the  island  citizens  slept. 
They  huddled  in  bombproof  shelters, 
afraid  to  stir  even  to  relieve  themselves 
and  they  crowded  there  in  their  own  filth. 
I  saw  those  shelters. 

Interruption  of  communications  in- 
creased panic  and  brought  hunger  to  the 
island's  six  thousand  people.  They  couldn't 
reach  their  caches  of  food  and  water.  The 
Italians  had  built  beautiful  shelters,  but 
with  their  splendid  disregard  for  the  prac- 
tical, they  had  cached  supplies  at  some  dis- 
tance from  where  they'd  be  needed,  as 
they  had  neglected  to  build  latrines  where 
they'd  most  be  needed. 

The  head  man  at  Pantelleria  now  is 
Brigadier  General  Aubry  Strickland,  who 
bears  the  fancy  title  of  Commanding  Gen- 
eral Air  Base  Command  and  Governor 
pro  tem  of  Pantelleria.  He  is  known  to 
his  friends  from  Alabama  as  "His  Ex- 
cellency, de  Boss." 

Strickland's  Italian  is  limited  to  mis- 
pronouncing "Buon  giorno."  When  he 
arrived  with  his  soldiers,  he  brought  food 
for  the  hungry  and  medicines  for  the  sick. 
Right  now  we're  feeding  half  the  island's 
six  thousand  people.  The  other  half  man- 
ages to  live  on  what  the  island  grows — a 
little  wheat,  a  few  grapes,  goat  cheese, 
olives  and  wine. 

The  gratitude  of  those  who  have  been 
fed  and  restored  was  expressed  in  a  proc- 
lamation they  sent  to  His  Excellency,  de 
Boss.  The  document  said  that  the  citizens 
of  Pantelleria  had  looked  to  the  inevitable 
arrival  of  the  Americans  and  British  with 
dread,  for  they  had  b^en  told  tales  of 
what  ttiose  bloodthirsty  non-Aryans 
would  do  to  them.  The  citizens  were 
both  stupefied  and  gratified,  the  procla- 
mation said,  to  find  Americans  and  Brit- 
ons really  good  people,  after  all,  and  it 
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concluded  with  a  vote  of  thanks  for  pro- 
viding Pantelleria  with  "the  only  real  free- 
dom we  have  ever  known."  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  names  of  prominent  citizens  were 
appended  to  this  fiat  of  faith. 

Highly  placed  Allied  officers  regret  that 
much  unfettered  nonsense  has  already 
appeared  in  newspapers,  here  and  in  dis- 
patches to  the  United  States,  about  the 
likelihood  of  an  easy  triumph  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  more  sober  generals 
with  whom  I  have  talked  at  our  air  bases 
along  the  coast  as  far  west  as  Tunis,  and 
in  Cairo  and  Pantelleria  itself,  foresee  a 
hard,  sharp  struggle  ahead,  with  heavy 
losses  in  ground  troops,  naval  elements, 
planes  and  fighting  personnel. 

The  reasons  for  this  have  nothing  to  do 
with  whether  or  not  the  Italians  are  good 
soldiers,  or  whether  they  love  or  hate 
Fascism,  or  whether  they  want  to  be  freed 
from  the  Nazis.  It's  the  consensus  of  bet- 
ter military  minds  than  yours  or  mine 
that  Hitler  will  fight  to  the  last  ditch  to 
hold  Italy. 

When  the  invasion  of  Italy's  protective 
islands  began,  certain  pertinent  facts 
emerged  to  prove  the  Nazi  determination 
to  fight  to  hold  Italy  as  they  have  fought 
to  hold  some  six  or  seven  million  square 
miles  of  Russia.  In  the  first  place,  our 
bombers  encountered  flak  of  such  inten- 
sity as  to  cause  some  of  them  to  wish  they 
were  bombing  the  northern  rather  than 
the  southern  approaches  to  Fortress  Eu- 
rope. 

One  explanation  by  competent  officers 
for  the  large  number  of  antiaircraft  guns 
is  that  the  Germans  have  moved  their 
batteries  from  other  points  to  protect 
their  vulnerable  ally.  Another  is  that  the 
Germans  have  been  concentrating,  re- 
cently, on  the  production  of  ack-ack  guns 
and  other  defensive  weapons  such  as 
fighter  planes,  instead  of  bombers.  What- 
ever the  explanation,  our  planes  have 
been  returning  to  their  bases  with  plenty 
of  holes  in  wings  and  fuselage. 

American  adherence  to  high-level,  day- 
light precision  bombing  has  kept  our 
losses  to  surprisingly  low  levels.  But  our 
mechanics  and  repairmen  have  been 
working  hard  these  days,  repairing  rid- 
dled ships  for  uninterrupted  day-and-night 
bombing,  to  which  all  Italy  will  be  sub- 
jected. 

Nazis  Have  Second-Rate  Pilots 

Another  index  of  the  Nazi  resolve  to 
hold  Italy  at  all  costs  is  visible  in  the  num- 
ber of  fighters  they  maintain  in  the  air. 
Hardly  an  attack  is  made  by  our  heavies 
or  mediums  without  fighter  interception. 
Our  returning  pilots  say,  however,  that 
the  quality  of  the  enemy  pilots  has  de- 
teriorated. 

"They're  second-rate,"  one  pilot  told 
me,  "but  they're  as  brash  as  ever.  I  would 
say  that  the  Nazis  right  now  are  using 
youngsters  who  are  just  cutting  their  com- 
bat teeth,  and  oldsters  who  have  been  out 
of  battle  for  long  rests  and  are  just  re- 
turning to  combat  and  haven't  quite  got 
their  eye  on  the  ball." 

So,  judging  from  the  heavy  concentra- 
tions of  ack-ack  and  the  defensive  fighters, 
and  from  the  fact  that,  as  long  as  eighteen 
months  ago,  the  Nazis  pumped  a  quarter 
of  a  million  crack  troops  into  Sicily, 
there's  more  room  for  believing  that  the 
fighting  there  is  going  to  be  tough,  rather 
than  for  lightheaded  optimism.  More- 
over, the  enemy  had  from  November, 
1942,  when  Eisenhower  landed  at  Rom- 
mel's rear,  until  now,  to  prepare  for  an 
Allied  punch  through  Sicily  and  the  Ital- 
ian mainland.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Axis  has  wasted  that  time. 

Nor  have  we.  A  high-ranking  Allied 
air  officer  estimated  that,  between  them, 
the  Americans  and  British  have  as  many 
planes  in  North  Africa  as  the  entire  Ger- 
man and  Italian  air  forces  combined. 
The  End 
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experience.  He  wants  to  put  his  knowl- 
edge and  money  to  work. 

Great  rewards  await  enterprising  United 
States  citizens  in  South  America  who  ad- 
here to  this  formula  of  co-operation,  but 
rewards  are  seldom  achieved  without 
risks.  The  businessman  with  foresight  will 
understand  that  he  must  be  prepared  to 
adapt  himself  to  climatic  conditions,  to 
customs,  and  to  laws  far  different  in  many 
respects  from  those  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed.  He  will  know  that  the  battle 
against  deadly  diseases  in  many  regions 
is  a  long,  hard  one,  yet  to  be  won.  And 
unless  he  learns  the  language  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  starts  under  a  great  handicap. 

Europeans  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  un- 
derstanding these  problems.  Before  most 
European  business  concerns  send  a  repre- 
sentative abroad,  he  must  know  the  lan- 
guage, history  and  culture  of  the  new 
country. 

I  met  many  American  businessmen  in 
South  America  who  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  psychology  and  language  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  live.  In  many 
instances,  however,  they  gained  their 
knowledge  years  after  their  arrival.  The 
newly  arrived  European  has  a  tremendous 
head  start,  therefore,  over  the  average 
American  newcomer. 

Broadening  Horizons  of  Freedom 

We  Americans  are  accustomed  to  think- 
ing of  our  country  as  the  world's  strong- 
hold of  freedom.  We  know  that  free  men, 
working  under  a  system  of  creative  capi- 
talism, have  built  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  our  people  than  has  any  other 
nation.  I  am  convinced  after  my  meetings 
with  the  businessmen  of  South  America 
that  we  must  expand  our  conception  of 
that  stronghold  of  freedom  to  the  entire 
hemisphere,  and  that  the  Americas  must 
be  partners  in  private  enterprise  if  the 
economic  development  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  to  be  assured. 

Although  there  are  concentrated  re- 
gions, especially  along  the  coasts  of  the 
continent,  where  business  and  industry  are 
active,  most  of  South  America  is  now  in 
a  stage  of  development  which  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  United  States 
before  the  railroads  sped  commerce  to 
every  part  of  the  land.  Our  industrial 
evolution  and  our  standard  of  living  ad- 
vanced step  by  step  thereafter,  as  ma- 
chines were  invented  and  the  science  of 
industry  progressed. 

But  South  America  does  not  have  to 
await  the  evolution  of  the  machine  age. 
Our  neighbors  can  step  into  the  seven- 
league  boots  of  modern  technology,  with 
our  co-operation,  and  go  forward  at  a 
tremendous  pace. 

The  airplane,  as  an  example,  is  opening 
new  vistas  of  opportunity.  Our  Pan 
American  plane  stopped  overnight  at  Bar- 
reiras,  in  the  heart  of  Brazil.  The  colorful 
little  community  lay  beside  the  winding 
San  Francisco  River,  the  only  means  of 
communication  with  the  outside  world 
before  the  building  of  the  airport.  A  let- 
ter carried  down  the  river  by  boat  from 
Barreiras  to  the  coast  a  thousand  miles 
away  arrives  at  its  destination  in  six 
weeks — with  good  luck.  The  airplane  flies 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  coast,  in  less 
than  four  hours. 

I  thought  of  the  meat  shortage  in  the 
United  States  when  informed  that  the 
people  of  this  village  raise  cattle  just  for 
the  hides.  Much  of  the  meat  cannot  be 
used  because  the  river  boats  lack  refrig- 
eration. 

In  Colombia,  I  flew  from  Cali  to  Bo- 
gota in  one  hour  and  five  minutes.  Over- 
land, the  trip  takes  40  hours. 

Vast  areas  of  South  America,  particu- 


larly in  southern  Brazil,  are  very  similar 
to  our  own  cattle  lands  in  the  Middle 
West  and  should  be  able  to  support  large 
populations.  The  land  is  sparsely  settled, 
however,  for  there  are  few  highways  or 
railroads.  The  airplane  is  opening  a  wedge 
here,  and  roads  and  railroads  will  follow 
the  commerce  developed  by  the  airways. 
The  Brazilians  and  others  have  been  far- 
sighted  in  starting  transportation  improve- 
ments before  the  war. 

In  their  use  of  air  transport  for  freight. 
South  America  is  a  step  ahead  of  the 
United  States.  Rubber  is  shipped  by  air 
from  Brazil  and  Perii.  At  an  airfield  in 
Argentina,  I  saw  a  large  Douglas  plane, 
its  seats  removed,  loaded  with  onion  seed 
for  the  United  States. 

But  Juan  Trippe,  president  of  Pan 
American  Airways,  recently  told  me  that 
his  planes  would  fly  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
New  York  in  one  day.   Think  what  this 


can  buy  radios,  lipstick  and  other  prod- 
ucts normally  imported  from  the  United 
States  or  Europe. 

Across  the  Andes  from  Argentina  is  the 
long,  fertile  coastal  strip  that  is  southern 
Chile,  where  I  saw  a  green,  verdant  re- 
gion similar  to  the  Puget  Sound  country 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  The  trees 
which  grow  here  are  said  to  be  ideal  for 
papermaking.  Near  by,  the  melting  snows 
of  the  Andes  rush  in  a  torrent  to  the  sea, 
and  the  possibility  of  hydroelectric  power 
development  is  immediately  suggested. 

Chilean  businessmen  told  me  they  plan 
to  seek  the  assistance  of  our  industry  after 
the  war  in  the  domestic  production  of 
paper  for  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
published  in  their  country.  Heretofore, 
they  imported  all  their  pulp. 

An  American  firm  in  Peru  manufac- 
tures paper  from  the  waste  fiber  of  sugar 
cane  and  supplies  Peruvian  newspapers 
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will  mean  in  improving  the  understand- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  Argen- 
tina, which  traditionally  has  looked  to 
Europe  for  her  culture  and  commerce. 

Many  of  the  high  officials  I  met  in 
Argentina  spoke  French,  as  well  as  their 
native  language,  fluently.  Few  of  them 
understood  English.  Even  fewer  had  ever 
visited  the  United  States,  although  before 
the  war  they  had  visited  Europe  each 
year.  It  was  too  difficult  for  them  to  get 
here.  Not  until  1939  did  the  first  luxury 
liners  under  the  American  flag  ply  the 
waters  between  New  York  and  Buenos 
Aires.  Previously,  it  was  quicker  and  more 
comfortable  to  sail  to  the  United  States 
by  way  of  England  or  France.  Doctors 
and  lawyers  always  received  their  educa- 
tion in  Europe. 

Understanding  between  the  peoples  of 
nations  is  the  solvent  that  loosens  the  bar- 
riers of  trade,  and  the  airplane  is  sure  to 
bring  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  all  the 
Americas  much  closer  together. 

Ripe  for  Development 

South  America  is  now  ripe  for  develop- 
ment. I  visited  a  glass  factory  in  Argen- 
tina which  produces  ordinary  glassware, 
such  as  is  sold  in  our  five-and-ten  stores. 
The  factory  is  jointly  owned  by  Argen- 
tinians and  American  glass  concerns. 
Thirty-eight  hundred  people  are  employed 
in  the  factories  at  wages  more  than  twice 
as  high  as  they  had  ever  before  received 
for  manual  labor.  For  the  first  time,  many 
of  these  workers  are  able  to  purchase 
luxuries  as  well  as  necessities.   Now  they 


with  newsprint.  The  accomplishment  is 
unusual,  and  an  American  scientist  I  met 
at  the  plant  says  the  process  is  being 
steadily  improved. 

Our  neighbor  nations  largely  concen- 
trate upon  one  or  two  items  for  export. 
They  import  many  necessities.  Chile,  for 
instance,  depends  principally  on  the  pro- 
duction of  copper  and  nitrates;  Brazil, 
upon  coffee  and  cotton.  The  business- 
men of  Latin  America  want  to  become 
more  self-sufficient  in  the  things  they  can 
economically  produce. 

South  America  needs  capital — not  the 
capital  of  exploitation,  but  the  perma- 
nent capital  of  development.  Combine  our 
capital  and  technical  assistance  with  their 
growing  industrial  "know-how,"  their  re- 
sources and  manpower,  and  the  economic 
development  of  the  Americas  would  be 
assured.  The  plane  of  civilization  would 
be  lifted  not  only  in  the  south  but  the 
north  of  the  hemisphere.  I  said  as  much 
to  an  American  who  fives  in  Buenos  Aires. 

He  shook  his  head  dubiously:  "That's 
all  very  inspiring,  but  if  we  help  South 
American  countries  industrialize,  won't 
we  be  destroying  our  own  export  mar- 
kets? If  we  lend  our  assistance  in  the 
building  of  a  textile  plant,  for  example, 
won't  we  eliminate  that  much  of  our 
South  American  market  for  textiles?" 

The  obvious  answer  is  that  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  has  always  been  great- 
est with  the  nations  of  the  highest  indus- 
trialization, for  industrialization  generates 
increased  purchasing  power. 

My  friend  mentioned  textiles.  Suppose 
every   person   in    South    America    were 


given  the  added  purchasing  power  to  bl 
one  cotton  garment — overalls  or  a  dr/ 
— each  year.   The  textile  industry,  whil 
has  already  made  great  headway  in  Bif 
zil  and  Argentina,  would  have  to  expa^ 
six  times  over  its  present  size  to  supp 
the  demand.    And  this  would  mean  tfi 
South    America   would   be   in   the   mi 
ket  for  looms  and  many  other  kinds 
textile   machinery    manufactured   in 
United  States. 

As  industries  grow  in  the  south  of 
hemisphere,  a  vast  labor  force  must 
trained  to  operate  machines.  Small  bl 
ginnings  have  been  made.  I  inspected ' 
machine  shop  in  Chile  where  severl 
hundred  young  men  were  studying  til 
intricacies  of  this  century's  methods  (I 
manufacture.  The  students  were  alert  an| 
ambitious,  quick  to  learn  their  lessons. 

Later,  I  spoke  to  the  businessmen  cl 
Valparaiso,  Chile.  "When  you  pay  a  mal 
a  dollar  a  day,"  I  said,  "and  he  doesnl 
know  a  job  which  requires  special  skilll 
he's  probably  not  worth  it.  He  costs  yoj 
money.  You  may  pay  a  trained  man  te\ 
dollars  a  day  to  perform  the  same  jot 
and  still  come  out  with  a  profit." 

Many  small  American-sponsored  enter^ 
prises  were  started  in  South  America  be 
fore  the  outbreak  of  war  and,  in  mani 
cases,  have  shown  tremendous  develop! 
ment. 

One  city  offered  the  striking  exampl^ 
of  a  young  American  businessman  whcf 
arrived  five  years  ago  with  a  few  thou^ 
sand  dollars.  He  opened  a  small  coffe 
shop.  Then  he  appUed  familiar  methodd 
of  American  merchandising  to  the  sale  o^ 
coffee  and  doughnuts. 

That  young  American  today  owns 
string  of  coffee  shops,  and  he  has  con-j 
verted  his  original  investment  into  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

"Go  South,  Young  Man!" 

After  the  war,  I  would  paraphras 
Horace  Greeley's  advice  by  saying,  "Gel 
South,  young  man!"  Learn  Spanish  and 
study  the  background  of  the  people  first, 
acquire  a  little  capital  and  start  a  busi- 
ness in  South  America.  You  will  be  wel- 
comed with  open  arms  by  the  people  there. 

Businessmen  can  now  only  plan  for 
the  co-operative  development  of  the 
Americas.  Action  must  await  the  ending 
of  the  war,  and  businessmen  of  the 
Americas  are  planning,  intelUgently  and 
co-operatively,  through  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can development  commissions  in  each 
country.  The  over-all  objective  is  to  raise, 
through  industrialization  and  trade,  the 
mass  purchasing  power  of  the  people  of 
all  the  Americas.  To  this  end,  the  United 
States  commission  is  surveying  our  post- 
war raw-materials  requirements  from 
South  America.  The  commissions  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hemisphere  are  deter- 
mining what  materials  and  manufactured 
products  they  will  need  from  the  United 
States. 

But  that's  just  the  start  of  our  plans. 
We  will  recommend  the  elimination  of 
some  of  the  obstacles  to  trade  among  the 
American  republics.  We  will  propose  to 
our  legislatures  the  revision  of  laws  which 
hinder  the  co-operation  of  businessmen 
in  the  hemisphere.  The  United  States 
commission  will  act  as  a  clearinghouse 
of  information  on  opportunities  for  the 
participation  of  American  business  in  the 
economic  development  of  South  America. 

This  co-operative  development  of  the 
Americas  by  private  enterprise  will  be  a 
magnificent  adventure  and  it  will  provide 
the  rest  of  the  world  with  an  example  to 
follow  in  international  relations,  elimi- 
nating much  of  the  provocation  for  wars. 
The  End 
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HEROIC  OFFICERS  DARE  DEATH  FOR  MEN 


(A  true  incident  of  the  invasion  of  North  Africa) 


THE  JEEP  has  carried  brave  men  into 
countless  thrilling  actions  on  every 
blazing  front  of  the  war.  But  never  has  a 
Jeep  participated  in  a  more  heroic  deed 
than  is  described  in  the  incident  illus- 
trated above. 

Here  is  the  story  as  told,  /or  the  first  time, 
by  a  commanding  officer  of  the  United 
States  Ground  Forces  that  landed  at  Port 
Lyautey: 

"It  was  very  early  morning  of  the  day 
we  invaded  North  Africa,  and  we  were 
standing  off  the  shore  of  Casablanca. 
Directly  in  front  of  us  lay  the  resort  town 
of  Port  Lyautey,  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
lified  points  held  by  the  French.  It  was 
here  that  their  Commandant  had  his 
headquarters  in  an  old  Portuguese  fort, 
on  a  hill  five  hundred  yards  in  from  shore. 

"Just  at  daybreak  our  barges,  manned  by 
Navy  personnel,  and  carrying  Jeeps,  tanks, 
and  men  ofthe  United  States  Army  Ground 
Forces,  took  to  the  water.  We  headed 
for  shore  in  surf  that  was  18  feet  high. 


"When  we  were  about  halfway  in,  they 
opened  up  on  us  with  everything  they 
had.  Even  before  we  reached  the  beach, 
their  guns  and  fliers  were  making  it  plenty 
hot  for  us. 

"Our  Jeeps  were  the  first  to  hit  the  sand 
and  they  came  off  the 
barges  with  their  guns 
blazing. 

"Throughout  the 
wholeaction,  theteam- 
work  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
and  Navy  forces  was 
perfect. 

"But  there  was  one 
example  of  personal 
courage  in  those  three 
days  of  fighting  that 
will  stand  out  in  my 
memory  if  I  live  for  a 
thousand  years. 


rh«  heart  of  •very  fighting 
Jmmp  In  th»  world— and  fh« 
f eurc*  of  its  amaxing  power, 
sp—d,  floxibilitY,  dopondabil- 
ity  and  fumi  otonomy — it  tho 
Willys  "Go-DovW'Bngin;  tho 
dosign  of  which  was  porfottod 
and  Is  ownod  oxtlusivoly  by 
Willys-Ovrland. 
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"You  see,  the  commanding  officer  of 
our  expedition — an  oldtimer — carried  an 
important  message  for  the  Commandant 
at  the  fort.  He  felt  that  if  this  message 
got  through,  there  was  a  good  chance 
that  they  would  quit  firing  and  that  much 
bloodshed  would  be 
prevented . 

"So,  on  a  standard 
to  the  right  of  his  Jeep 
he  had  an  Ametican 
flag  set  up.  On  the  left, 
the  Tri-color.  And  in 
the  middle  a  flag  of 
truce. 

'  'The  message  had  to 
teach  thefort.OurCom - 
mander,  and  another 
officer  who  volunteered 
to  drive  the  Jeep,  made 
the  attempt. 


JEEP 


"With  those  three  flags  standing  straight 
in  the  breeze,  this  Jeep  came  off  the  barge 
first.  It  headed  across  the  beach  and  on  up 
the  hill  toward  the  fort,  at  cop  speed — 
right  into  the  fire  of  a  battery  of  138  mm.  coast 
artillery  guns  and  machine  guns. 

"We  figured  that  if  the  officers  in  the  fort 
saw  their  own  flag  along  with  the  'truce" 
flag  and  the  Scars  and  Stripes,  they  would 
cease  firing,  and  the  message  would  get 
through. 

"But  it  didn't  work  out  that  way.  When 
the  speeding  Jeep  was  about  two-thirds 
the  way  up  the  hill,  and  we  were  chinking 
they  mighc  make  it,  a  burst  of  gun-fire 
killed  the  Colonel  and  knocked  the  Jeep 
out  of  action.  The  other  officer  escaped 
with  his  life,  and  although  captured,  com- 
pleted the  mission,  and  later  received  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

"And  right  there  the  curtain  came  down 
on  one  of  the  finest  bits  of  personal  hero- 
ism, abore  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  that 
this  war  will  see  on  any  front.  " 
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•  Our  soldiers  are  sure  glad 
to  get  FLIT  —  and  all  our 
other  super-slaying  insecti- 
cides. They're  real  weapons 
of  war  on  many  insect- 
infested  battle-fronts. 

Their  spray  of  death  kills 
many  foul  foreign  insects 
just  as  FLIT  bhtzes  your 
household  pests  here  at 
home ! 

FLIT  is  Grade  AA.  It  far 
exceeds  minimum  require- 
ments of  Commercial  Stand- 
ards C  S  72-38  as  issued 
by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

Insist  on  FLIT  .  .  .  the 
double -A  killer.  Buy  a 
bottle — today ! 


FLIT 


Copr.  1948 

Stanco 

Iacorporat«d 


KILLS 


mosquitoes,  flies,  moths, 
bedbugs,  roaches,  ants, 
and  other  household  pests. 


Collier's  for  August  14,  1943 

^^Murder/^  She  Says 

Continued  irom  page  55 


for  "unnecessary  roughness,"  but  with  a 
pretty  young  girl  whispering  it  into  a  sus- 
ceptible young  man's  ear,  it  worked.  She 
was  ushered  in  to  see  the  prospective  em- 
ployer, a  film  director  named  Alfred 
Hitchcock,  whose  first  question  was: 

"Do  you  speak  German?" 

The  part  of  the  ad  she  hadn't  read  in- 
cluded the  important  fact  that  the  re- 
quired secretary  would  have  to  be  able  to 
be  a  fluent  conversationalist  in  that 
tongue.  Hitchcock  needed  someone  to 
speak  to  a  cameraman  and  an  actor  he 
had  under  contract,  neither  of  whom 
spoke  English.  The  cameraman  never 
came  to  America,  but  you've  probably 
heard  of  the  actor,  who  has  since  learned 
to  speak  our  patois.  He  is  the  actor  with 
what  Songwriter  Eddie  Cherkose  calls 
"the  soft-boiled  eyes" — Peter  Lorre. 

Joan  was  trapped,  but  using  that  con- 
trary logic  that  Eve  invented  for  women, 
she  answered,  pertly:  "No,  but  I  speak 
French." 

Working  her  way  out  from  there,  she 
talked  Hitchcock  into  hiring  her.  If  he 
wanted  a  secretary,  and  he  did,  he  made  a 
great  mistake.  But  if  he  wanted  a  young 
lady  who  was  anxious  to  learn  everything 
about  pictures,  which  he  didn't,  he  had 
made  a  great  choice. 

After  a  few  months,  she  started  to  read 
scripts  for  him.  After  about  a  year,  she 
started  to  make  suggestions.  After  a  year 
and  a  half,  he  made  her  a  script  girl  for 
one  picture,  and  a  little  later  he  let  her 
write  a  sequence  for  The  Lady  Vanishes. 

And  the  Boss  Talked  On 

It  was  at  that  period  that  she  learned 
one  of  the  great  truths  of  show  business. 
When  you're  working  on  a  play,  or  a  radio 
show,  or  a  picture,  you  have  to  give  it  your 
every  waking  hour.  Social  life  and  per- 
sonal pleasures  run  for  Sweeney.  Joan 
had  made  a  date  for  an  important  dinner 
party,  and  when  five  o'clock  rolled  around, 
Hitchcock  was  still  dictating  some  script 
changes.  Joan  started  to  glance  at  the 
clock  rather  pointedly. 

"Do  you  have  to  go  now?"  Hitch  asked. 

"I  told  you  about  this  dinner  party,  Mr. 
Hitchcock,"  she  said.  "It's  for  my  fianc^, 
and  it's  quite  important  to  me." 

"All  right,  dear,  we  won't  be  very  long." 

But  at  7:30,  he  was  still  dictating  and 
Joan  was  all  but  throwing  out  her  shoul- 
der turning  to  look  at  the  clock. 

Suddenly,  Hitch  stopped  dictating  in 
the  middle  of  a  scene.  "You  may  go,"  he 
said. 

The  next  day,  instead  of  bawling  her 
out,  Hitchcock,  ever  a  charming  gentle- 
man, used  another  scheme.  Everywhere 
she  went,  including  the  powder  room,  she 
got  a  telegram,  which  read:  "The  Upper 
Thames  Ladies'  Bowling  Society  Requests 
Your  Presence  at  a  Party  Given  Tonight." 
Another  read:  "The  Chelsea  Cooking 
School  Would  Like  You  to  Attend  a 
Party,  etc." 

Altogether,  there  were  twelve  wires,  the 
last  one  arriving  as  she  was  leaving  to  go 
home.  That  one  read: 

"Party  Party  Party  Party  Party." 

She  went  on  being  a  secretary-assistant 
writer  at  a  secretary's  salary  for  a  couple 
of  years,  and  then  Hitchcock  gave  her  a 
raise,  and  let  her  write  some  sequences  for 
his  later  pictures.  She  had  a  great  break 
at  that  time  in  her  quest  of  murder  sto- 
ries, for  her  uncle  became  keeper  of  the 
Old  Bailey,  where  she  saw  every  type  of 
criminal. 

Her  first  screen  credit  came  shortly 
after  that,  on  the  Charles  Laughton  pic- 
ture, produced  in  England,  Jamaica  Inn. 

In  April,  1939,  six  months  before  the 
bugles  blew  to  announce  that  it  was  post 


time  for  another  war,  Hitchcock  came  to 
this  country  to  work  for  David  O.  Selz- 
nick.  Joan  came  along,  for  she  had,  in 
fact,  become  an  integral  part  of  Hitch- 
cock's group. 

Her  first  picture  in  this  country  was  the 
tremendously  successful  Rebecca,  fol- 
lowed by  those  other  Hitchcock  chillers. 
Foreign  Correspondent,  Suspicion,  and 
Saboteur. 

She  could  have  stayed  as  a  writer  with 
Hitchcock,  but  her  pride  made  her  quit. 
Hollywood  being  Hollywood,  no  girl  as 
pretty  as  Joan  could  long  remain  in  associ- 
ation with  a  brilliant  man  like  Hitch  with- 
out talk  starting  to  the  effect  that  "she 
can't  write"  .  . .  "he's  just  'carrying'  her  for 
laughs  .  .  ."  etc. 

"It's  quite  true  that  Hitch  taught  me 
everything  I  know  about  this  business,  and 
I'm  very,  very  grateful  to  him  for  it,  but 
the  time  came  when  I  had  to  prove  to 


DEBUNKERS 

The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington discovered  that  the  heat  of 
the  desert  does  not  penetrate  the 
ground  for  more  than  two  inches. 


A  researcher  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  discovered  that  Diogenes 
was  not  an  honest  man,  but  a 
moocher  and  a  thief. 


Henry  W.  Schreiber,  a  prominent 
archer  of  Connecticut,  reported  that 
the  Indians  have  always  been  poor 
archers  and  never  could  make  a 
shot  at  a  distance  greater  than  ten 
yards. 


A  reporter  for  the  Associated 
Press  made  an  investigation  and 
announced  that  the  average  so- 
called  ten-gallon  hat  contains  only 
one  and  four  tenths  gallons. 


An  entomologist  at  the  University 
of  California  disclosed  that  the  ta- 
rantula's bite  is  practically  harm- 
less to  man. 

W.  E.  Farbstein 


everyone,  including  myself,  that  I  could 
walk  on  my  own  two  feet." 

Another  canard  about  Joan  is  that  "she 
got  to  be  the  first  woman  producer  be- 
cause of  the  war."  That  is  obviously  eye- 
wash, because  the  ranks  of  producers  have 
not  been  depleted  by  the  war.  There 
haven't  been  enough  producers  drafted  to 
form  a  respectable  platoon.  This  you  can 
bet  on — Joan  Harrison  would  have  been  a 
producer  if  Hitler  had  been  a  jockey. 

Joan  Harrison  is  a  full-fledged  producer. 
This  means  that  she.  has  entire  charge  of 
and  supervises  the  making  of  the  picture. 
She  picks  the  story,  engages  the  writers  or 
adapters,  and  has  complete  say  over  the 
actors  and  actresses  who  will  portray  the 
leading  roles.  The  director,  cameramen 
and  stage  crew  are  also  under  her  aegis. 
It  is  quite  an  undertaking  for  anyone  and 
Joan  has  what  it  takes. 

She  is  currently  engaged  in  making  a 
picture  called  Phantom  Lady  at  Uni- 
versal, and  after  that  she'll  make  an- 
other chiller  about  a  jury.  That  one  will 
be  composed  -almost  entirely  of  memories 
from  the  Old  Bailey.  She  never  forgets  a 
case. 

Her  ambition  now  is  not  only  to  keep 
on  producing  good  suspense  stories,  but 
also  to  get  married  and  have  a  family. 

The  line  forms  to  the  right,  boys. 
The  End 


lis  a  FRIEND  INDEED 

The   boya   fighting   in   the   tropictl 
know      that      the      ever      reliabl*| 
ZIPPO     Windproof     LIGHTEI 
means  more  than  a  sure  light  forjj 
pipe   or   fag. 
Mid    winds   that    blow    and    blow,! 
and     rains    that     never    seem     toj 
cease,  the   windproof,   waterproo 
ZIPPO   comes   in   mighty   utefii 
for  lighting  lanterns,  fire*  or  a*  ■] 
"guiding  light"  in  inky  darknew. 
That's  why  sales  of  ZIPPO   LIGHTERS 
are  limited  exclusively  to  our  fighting 
forces    on    the    high    seas   and    outside 
continental  U.  5.  A.  <<  ^^^"^ 

Keep     your    ZIPPO     in     perfect     order.  I 
Buy    only    ZIPPO    Hard    Flints     (4    for' 
IOC) — (hey  give  a  big  spark,  last  longer, 
fit  better  .  .  .  and  ZIPPO  Long  L»Img 
FLUID  —  it    goes    farther    and 
burns  clear.  The  "asbestosized" 
wick    should    last    a    lifetime. 
Ask  yonr  dealer. 

ZIPPO  MFO.  CO. 
D*pt.  C,  Bradford,  Pa. 


♦Sorry 

we  can't  take 
your  order, 
entire  output 
taken  over  by 
our  armed 
forces. 


N6W  under-arm 

Cream  Deodorant 

safely 

I  Stops  Perspiration 


fv  GuaraDteed  b);  ^i'^ 
V  Good  Housekeeping 


!•  Does  not  harm  dresses,  or  men's 
shirts.  Does  not  irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used 
right  after  shaving. 

3.  Safely  stops  perspiration  for  1 
to  3  days.  Removes  odor  from 
perspiration,  keeps  armpits  dry. 

4.  A  pure  white,  greaseless,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the  Seal  of 
Approval  of  the  Amefican  Institute 
orLaundering.fotbeingharmlessto 
fabrics.  Use  Arrid  regularly. 


IS  THE 


ARRID 


39/ 


a  |ar 

(Alio  in  \0t  and  59)S  lor.) 
At  any  store  which  lelli  toilet  goods 
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Eat  ^Em  and  Like  ^Em 

Continued  from  page  57 


Service  goes  along  on  the  big  trawlers  to 
watch  for  likely-looking  specimens  of  fish. 
He  rescues  "trash  fish"  that  would  other- 
wise be  thrown  overboard,  carefully 
cleans  and  ices  them,  and  packs  them  away 
separately. 

He  delivers  them  to  the  Biological  In- 
vestigations office,  located  near  Harvard 
University.   Here  the  biologists,  with  test 
tube  and  microscope,  study  all  the  proper- 
'llll  ties  of  the  fish. 

Equally  important  is  the  work  of  Wil- 
*  'fop^  I  liam  C.  Herrington,  in  charge  of  the  North 
'[ir"!"^  I  Atlantic  Fishery  Investigations.  He  wraps 
„M^i|-  up  a  couple  of  fish  and  takes  them  home 
""H  to  Mrs.  Herrington.  She,*  handling  the 
,jj  ,|  I  culinary  strategy,  cooks  them,  and  the 
°' ;  Herringtons  bravely  sit  down  to  an  ex- 
perimental fish  fry. 

Neighbors  Are  Guinea  Pigs 

If  the  results  are  pleasant,  the  next  step 
is  to  invite  the  neighbors  in  for  dinner. 
A  bigger  batch  of  the  "new"  fish  is  pre- 
li"(j^«l  pared  and  sprung  on  the  guests. 

"I  don't  think  they  feel  as  though  they 
were  potential  martyrs  to  science,"  Mr. 
Herrington  says.  "They  nearly  always 
come  when  invited.  Our  biggest  job  is  to 
overcome  prejudice.  To  do  this,  we  often 
give  'hidden  label'  tests,  the  way  the  ciga- 
rette people  used  to  do.  The  result  is  the 
people  usually  prefer  the  dish  that  they 
would  not  even  touch  if  they  were  in  the 
know." 

The  next  step  is  to  send  quantities  of 
the  sea  food  to  the  experimental  kitchens 
of  three  large  concerns  co-operating  with 
the  committee.  In  spotless  cooking  lab- 
oratories, skilled  dietitians  really  work 
over  every  possible  recipe  that  would 
bring  out  the  good  qualities  of  the  fish. 
Finally  the  recipes  are  sifted  down  to  a 


small  number  of  easily  prepared,  tasty, 
healthful  dishes. 

Then  the  committee  holds  one  of  its 
luncheon  meetings.  Invited  to  the  gather- 
ing are  representatives  of  cooking 
schools,  home  economics  experts,  women's 
department  editors,  and  delegates  from 
women's  clubs,  all  anxious  to  take  part 
in  some  activity  definitely  furthering  the 
war  effort. 

The  new  fish  is  served  as  the  main  dish. 
After  luncheon,  mimeographed  recipes 
are  distributed  and  the  program  of  pro- 
moting that  particular  sea  food  is  ex- 
plained. Delegates  are  urged  to  report 
fully  to  the  group  or  club  they  represent 
with  the  ultimate  aim  of  arousing  the  in- 
terest of  the  housewife.  She  holds  the 
success  of  the  entire  project  in  her  pocket- 
book. 

The  committee  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal  so  far.  Over  half  a  million 
pounds  of  ocean  pout  (alias  cusk  eel,  alias 
conger  eel,  etc.,)  has  been  marketed  across 
the  country  by  chain  stores.  Carp  from 
the  Great  Lakes  is  being  experimented 
with,  and  in  the  South,  skate — under  its 
new  moniker  Raja — is  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  crab  meat,  besides  gaining  popu- 
larity on  its  own  merits. 

At  the  last  experimental  luncheon  a 
few  weeks  ago,  the  delegates  were  startled 
to  see  heaping  platters  of  ham  and  scram- 
bled eggs  ready  for  them.  When  the  last 
slice  of  ham  and  the  last  bite  of  egg  had 
vanished,  the  announcement  was  made 
that  the  "ham  and  eggs"  had  come  from 
the  sea! 

The  "ham"  was  smoked  angler  fillets — 
actually  called  "hams" — sliced  and  fried, 
and  the  "eggs"  were  scrambled  redfish 
roe.  And  everybody  had  second  helpings, 
too. 

The  End 


Corner  ol  Heaven 

Continued  from  page  17 


"Why  doesn't  she  come  down?" 

"Because  she  hasn't  got  sense  enough." 
And  it  would  be  true! 

After  a  while,  a  girl  put  her  head  in  the 
door  and  said.  "Oh,  that  was  dinner,  that 
bell.  My  mother  always  gives  us  a  ten- 
minute  bell  to  warn  us.  Maybe  you 
thought  that  was  a  ten-minute  bell?  But 
that  was  dinner." 

Griselle,  unable  to  speak,  accompanied 
her  downstairs. 

"I'm  Dodo  Cruickshank,"  the  girl  said. 
"I  look  like  this  because  I've  got  a  date 
tonight." 

Her  appearance  was  indeed  odd,  inas- 
much as  her  hair  was  tied  tightly  into  an 
old  bandanna,  and  her  costume  consisted 
of  faded  slacks,  worn  dancing  slippers 
and  a  sort  of  sports  coat  of  navy  blue 
buttoned  with  silver  buttons.  But  all  the 
girls  at  the  long  table  were  in  oddly-as- 
sorted attire,  most  of  their  heads  were  tied 
up  to  preserve  their  curls  for  a  later  occa- 
sion; two  were  in  house  coats,  several  in 
thin  slack  suits,  some  had  books  and  foun- 
tain pens  with  which  they  were  absorbed 
throughout  the  entire  meal;  one  was  for- 
mally dressed  for  the  evening,  but  her 
satin  gown  was  not  quite  clean,  and  the 
elegant  wrap  of  rabbit  fur  that  she  had 
slung  over  her  chair  evidently  was  not  her 
own,  for  when  Belle  almost  spilled  to- 
mato sauce  upon  it,  the  girl  shrieked,  "Oh, 
help!  My  aunt  will  never  speak  to  me 
again." 

Griselle  found  their  fierce  preoccupa- 
tion with  their  own  lives,  their  studies  and 
the  rating  of  their  studies,  their  meal,  their 
appearance  and  their  amusements  a  great 


protection.  She  could  sit  silent  in  their 
midst  without  too  agonizing  a  selt-con- 
sciousness.  Upon  her  arrival  and  during 
her  introduction,  they  had  indeed  in- 
spected her  with  a  frankness  that  had 
chilled  her  spine  and  thickened  her  throat 
and  brought  out  a  fine  sweat  upon  her 
palms  and  temples;  but  that  had  passed. 
Presently,  nobody  was  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  her,  and  the  wild  gabble  went  on 
to  an  accompaniment  of  knives  and  forks, 
ice  clinking  in  long  glasses,  bursts  of 
laughter  and  feeble  protests  from  the 
students. 

AT  THE  head  of  the  table  sat  Doctor 
-  Samuel  Cruickshank,  fifty-four  years 
old,  bearded,  mustached  and  bushy  of 
hair,  getting  gray,  untidy,  rather  fat  and 
shapeless,  amiably  interested  in  what  all 
these  girls  were  doing  and  saying,  and  evi- 
dently adored  by  them.  Their  voices  jum- 
bled together  to  answer  his  questions;  they 
laughed  delightedly  at  his  outrageous 
puns;  they  promised  him  to  take  care  of 
their  eyes  and  not  forget  their  vitamin 
tablets. 

Most  of  them  called  Mrs.  Cruickshank 
"Aunt  Mollie."  Aunt  MoUie  was  fat  and 
soft  and  easygoing,  too,  but  Griselle  had 
not  been  twenty-four  hours  in  the  house 
before  she  knew  who  was  its  general,  its 
board  of  directors,  its  judge,  jury,  house- 
keeper, guardian  and  cook.  In  the  last 
capacity,  cooking,  especially.  Aunt  Mollie 
shone. 

For  the  rest,  she  was  a  simple  woman 
who  liked  her  associates,  old  and  young, 
simply  to  be  "decent."  This  word  was  her 


Their  See-aSidfy  is 
yours  to  protect ! 


NOW— MORE  THAN  EVER  — the  responsibility  of  guarding  childhood's 
precious  sight  is  yours.  For  toda^,  with  fewer  bright,  long-lasting 
Westinghouse  Mazda  bulbs  available,  every  lamp  you  own  should  be 
made  to  produce  the  utmost  in  "See-ability." 


KEEP  THESE  YOUNG  EYES 
BRIGHT!  Obtain  belter  "See- 
abiUty"  from  your  lamps  and 
bulbs  by  (1)  moving  the  lamp 
closer  to  the  page  or  the  work. 


This  uses  all  the  light  without 
waste.  (2)  Keep  lamps,  shades, 
and  reflectors  clean.  (3)  Use  only 
the  lamps  you  need — when  and 
where  you  need  them! 


SEE  THE  NEW  Westinghouse  booklet, 
"How  to  Get  More  Light  for  Your  Money," 
for  additional  suggestions.  Write  for  a 
copy.  Department  C-8,  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacturing  Co.,  RlooinfieUl,  N.J. 


Westinghouse 

*  MAZDA  LAMPS  * 

FOR    GREATER    "SEE-ABILITY" 
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" I  AM  hurrying,  dear.  I'm  smoking  my 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  as  fast  as  I  can." 

YOU'RE  MIGHTY  LATE  if  you  liaven't  learned  the  two  simple  rules  that 
guarantee  leal  pipe  pleasure.  Number  one — clean  it  regularly.  And  number 
two— always  fill  'er  up  with  mild,  mellow  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  This  blend 
of  choice  Kentucky  hurleys  always  burns  cool— it's  free  from  tongue-bite. 
And  it's  known  everywhere  as  "I  he  quality  pipe  tobacco  of  America." 


SIR  WALTER 

RALEIGH 

PIPE  TOBACCO 

Smokes  as  sweet  as  it  smells 

UNION  MADE 


:  HOT.  TENDER  FEETl 


Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Powder  quickly  relieves 
hot,  tired,  tender,   perspiring 
feet.  Eases  tight  shoes.  Sooth- 
ing. Sf»i</  ilto boy sm Service.  i5t. 


\  DrSchof/s  PoToI 


Soothes  Sun-cracked 

Upsfasf! 

Sun-dried,  cracked  lips  are  un- 
sightly and  uncomfortable.  Get 
quick  relief  with  Chap  Stick.  Gently 
medicated,  it  soothes  the  smarting 
—helps  heal  blisters  and  cracked 
skin.  Apply  before  exposure  to 
prevent  discomfort.  Be  sure  it's 
Fieet's  — the  one  and  only  Chap 
Stick.  25(!  at  all  drug  stores.  Chap 
Stick  Co.,  Lyncjiburg,  Va. 

On  duty  with  U.S. Fercts 
from  Alaska  (40°  below) 
to  Africa  (140°  abovo) 


Distilled  and  boftled  at  Cognac,  France 
JA?  HENNESSY  &  C? Est.  1765 

SOLE  u.  s.  AGENTS:  Schieffelin  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  •  IMPORTERS  SINCE  1794 


I  HE  Whittemore  name  has  been  a  guarantee  of  fin- 
est quality  for  102  years.  Today,  while  huge  quantities 
of  Whittemore  shoe  dressings  are  going  to  the  armed 
forces,  we  arc  also  making  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  polishes  and  dressings  for  civilian  use.  And  now. 
as  always.  Whittemore's  highest  quality  standards  are 
being  rigidly  maintained. 


CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 


entire  armory  against  youthful  laxness  or 
immorality. 

But  this  did  not  mean  that  Griselle,  in 
her  first  few  days  there,  did  not  hear 
enough  reckless  talk,  slightly  questionable 
jokes,  gossip,  scandal  and  young  vulgarity 
to  frighten  her.  On  the  second  day,  she 
told  Mrs.  Cruickshank  that  she  thought 
that  perhaps  she  would  be  going  away 
pretty  soon. 

Mollie  Cruickshank  had  dealt  with 
homesickness  in  all  its  phases  for  seven- 
teen years.  So  she  merely  looked  sympa- 
thetic, and  said,  "Why,  that's  too  bad,  just 
as  we're  all  getting  to  like  you,  Griselle." 

It  was  not  quite  true  but  it  made  the  ice 
melt  about  Griselle's  heart  for  the  first 
time  and  brought  color  to  her  face  and 
made  Mollie  think;  In  her  outlandish  way 
she's  really  handsome. 

And  that  night,  Torchy,  for  whom  Gri- 
selle had  formed  a  sudden  timid  liking, 
said  carelessly,  "If  ever  you  do  want  a 
hair-do,  for  heaven's  sake,  let  me  take  you 
to  my  woman;  she's  a  highway  robber  but 
she's  wonderful."  And  that  helped  break 
the  ice,  too. 

TORCHY  was  a  small,  white-skinned 
girl  with  untidy,  shining,  short  black 
hair  and  large  black  eyes.  She  was  in  love 
with  Douglas  Murphy,  an  English 'profes- 
sor, a  quiet  man  of  thirty-five,  who  had  a 
devoted  wife  and  two  little  girls.  Because 
of  Torchy,  he  had  given  up  his  position  in 
the  university  and  taken  a  less  important 
one  in  a  northern  college.  Now  and  then 
he  came  for  a  few  hours  to  Berkeley,  and 
he  and  Torchy  had  lunch  or  tea  together 
and  talked  until  he  had  to  take  his  train. 

Love  was  no  joy  to  Torchy;  it  was 
wrecking  her  morally,  mentally  and  physi- 
cally. But  nobody  could  do  anything  to 
help  her.  She  lived  only  to  see  Douglas,  to 
talk  to  him,  to  treasure  up,  from  their 
scant  hours  together,  phrases  of  his, 
glances,  intonations.  The  rest  of  the  time 
she  spent  in  a  troubled  haze. 

The  other  girls  soon  began  to  sort  them- 
selves out  in  Griselle's  mind.  Baby  Loomis 
told  her  where  to  go  to  register  for  courses 
as  a  special  student,  and  Betty  and  Dodo 
advised  her  not  to  miss  French  with  ador- 
able Henri,  and  that  Professor  Forbes' 
Daily  Theme  was  just  about  all  that  kept 
the  college  going.  Griselle  had  said  shyly 
that  she  thought  she  would  like  English 
composition  and  to  begin  French. 

On  the  third  afternoon — after  she  had 
spent  all  of  a  hot,  flower-scented  morning 
investigating  the  college,  making  arrange- 
ments for  courses,  and  timidly  exploring 
the  near-by  town — she  asked  Mrs.  Cruick- 
shank if  she  had  best  telephone  old  Gen- 
eral Cruickshank  or  go  up  and  call  upon 
him.  His  house  was  a  hot  mile  away, 
up  in  the  hills  back  of  the  town.  Mrs. 
Cruickshank  was  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  walk  up  there  at  about 
five  o'clock.  The  general  despised  the  tele- 
phone for  one  thing;  he  spent  much  time 
asleep  or  resting  and  hated  to  be  disturbed; 
and  if  Griselle  telephoned  and  he  was  not 
there,  she  would  only  have  to  do  the  whole 
thing  over  again  and  get  no  credit  for  her 
good  intentions. 

I  hope  the  child  has  better-looking 
clothes  than  the  ones  she  arrived  in, 
thought  Mollie  Cruickshank  when  Gri- 
selle went  upstairs  to  dress  for  her  call.  It 
was  a  shock  to  her,  and  infinitely  diverting 
and  mysterious  to  the  girls  who  were 
idling  about  on  the  steps  or  in  the  hall- 
ways, when  Griselle  came  downstairs  in 
the  bright,  warm  spring  weather,  clad  in 
the  clumsy  black  and  brown  cloth  and  the 
dingy  hat  she  had  worn  on  the  first  night. 

She  walked  up  the  hill  under  the  big 
trees.  Her  forehead  was  wet  and  her  heart 
beating  hard  and  fast  when  she  came  to 
the  right  house — a  pleasant,  brown-shin- 
gled house  set  in  a  canyon  filled  with 
other  scattered,  pleasant  homes.  There  was 
no  mistaking  it,  for  the  general  himself 
was  out  in  the  garden,  sitting  in  the  shade 


in  a  comfortable  basket  chair  with  his  dof 
Piper  at  his  knee,  his  pipe  and  his  magg' 
zine  both  in  use. 

Piper  knew  Griselle  and  came  runninfj 
toward  her,  barking  a  welcome  infinitely 
heartening  to  her  in  this  moment  of  panic 
and  Griselle  had  her  fingers  on  the  head  olj 
the  beautiful  Afghan  hound  as  she  cro; 
the  garden. 

"Well,  well,  here  you  are,  Griselle!"  sai 
the  general,  looking  up  and  putting  aside 
his  magazine.  "Glad  to  see  you!  Moilit 
telephoned  me  that  you'd  arrived  and  1 
was  looking  for  you." 

Griselle  sat  down,  making  much  of 
Piper. 

"My  trunk  didn't  come  until  last  night,' 
she  said,  omitting  to   mention   that  the 
trunk  had  made  small  difference  in  her 
wearing  apparel,  having  been  filled  prin 
cipally  with  books,  a  rug  of  Chinese  bro- 
cade and  fur  that  had  belonged  to  her 
mother,  her  grandfather's  chess  set,  and 
some  odd  pieces  of  flat  silver. 
»     "The  dog  knew  you!"  Andrew  Cruick- 
shank said. 

"Well,  she'd  better!"  Griselle  returned 
in  the  first  natural  moment  she  had  known 
since  her  arrival  in  California.  "I  took  care 
of  you  when  you  were  a  puppy,  didn't  I, 
Piper?"  she  said  to  the  dog.  "And  who's 
got  burrs  on  her  ears?  Oh,  Piper,  I  haven't 
your  brush!" 

"Well,  how  are  you  getting  on  at  Mol- 
lie's?"  the  old  man  demanded. 

"Oh,  beautifully."  But  her  eyes  did  not 
mean  it. 

"Feeling  strange,  eh?" 

"Well — naturally,"  Griselle  said  thickly, 
her  fingers  teasing  burrs  free  from  the  dog's 
long  silky  ears.    She  could  not  look  up. 

"You'll  get  over  it.  Mollie's  a  nice 
woman,"  the  general  said,  watching  her 
with  narrowed,  keen  eyes.  "Get  enough  to 
eat?" 

She  could  smile  at  that,  rather  shakily 
and  with  wet  lashes,  but  Griselle's  smile 
was  a  lovely  thing,  and  the  old  man  smiled 
shrewdly  in  answer. 

"We  have  wonderful  meals!"  she  said. 

"Not  up  to  Mrs.  Lawrence's  at  the  Tav- 
ern?" 

"Well,  no."  Griselle  was  still  smiling. 
"Not  much  terrapin  and  caviar  and  pheas- 
ant," she  admitted. 

"You  can  make  'em  spoon  bre^d  some 
night!" 

"I'm  going  to.  I  told  Mrs.  Cruickshank 
I  would.  I  said  I'd  get  a  real  Maryland 
dinner  some  night." 

WELL,  looky  here,"  he  said,  pleased 
at  her  attitude,  "I'll  pay  for  the 
chicken  and  turtle  or  whatever  it  is  when 
you  give  it!" 

"Oh,  I  have  lots  of  money;  I  have  it  in 
a  Washington  bank,"  she  said  innocently. 

"Place  was  sold,  eh?" 

"No;  it's  on  the  market.  But  they  sold 
the  library  to  a  college  in  Indiana.  I  have 
all  that  money." 

"You  pay  Mollie  ten  dollars  a  week?" 

"Mrs.  Cruickshank — yes." 

"And  what'd  you  do  with  the  furni- 
ture?" 

"Of  Stockley's  Choice?  Some  of  it  they 
stored,  and  some  will  be  sold  with  the 
house." 

"Grand  old  house,"  he  said  regretfully. 

"Yes;  Grandfather  loved  it.  But  I 
couldn't  live  there  alone,"  Griselle  said 
mildly. 

He  wondered  how  much  she  felt;  she 
seemed  very  calm;  perhaps  she  was  still 
somewhat  stunned  by  the  changes.  "If 
you  ever  need  money,  you  know  who's 
your  banker,  don't  you?" 

"Oh,  but  I  won't."  Suddenly  she  felt 
quite  comfortable  and  relaxed  and  as  if 
she  could  face  her  life  here  in  these, new 
conditions  and  even  like  it.  "My  plan  is 
to  work  here  for  another  year — a  y*ar 
from  this  coming  June,"  Griselle  said, 
"and  then  get  a  job.  I'm  taking  a  course 
in   English   composition    with    Professor 
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^"'liisiJlborbes,  and  I'm  starting  French  with  Pro- 
'essor  Henri  Bovet." 

"Thought  you  spoke   French.    Didn't 
|you    and    your    grandfather    gabble    in 

iDtnf  "1  French?" 
,,  'Wa  "Russian.  He'd  Hved  years  in  Russia, 
,""*'i  jrou  know,  and  he  thought  everyone  should 
"^  study  it.  Old  Rika,  who  was  a  sort  of 
y,,  body  servant  to  him,  was  Russian.  He 
,„  '^  (started  me  at  it  when  I  was  quite  small." 
"]"8asii  I  "Yes,  yes;  I  knew  about  the  Russian, 
"  '^"1  of  course,  but  I  thought  you  spoke  French 
too.  Old  Rika  died,  did  he?" 

"About  two  weeks  after  Grandfather. 
His  wife,  Olga,  went  back   to   Russia." 
"Well,  you  don't  find  many  of  the  girls 
at  Mollie's  speaking  Russian,  do  you?" 
Griselle  grinned.    "There  are  a  lot  of 
things  they  know  about,  that  are  of  more 
value  than  Russian,"  she  said. 
"And  what  are  those?" 
"Oh,  about  having  your  hair  done  and 
clothes.   My  clothes  are  all  wrong,  and  I 
don't  look  like  the  others,"  Griselle  said 
frankly. 
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WELL,  I  should  think  the  girls  could 
fix  you  up,"  he  said,  troubled. 
"My  niece  now — my  brother  Phil's  girl — 
you  met  her  at  the  Tavern  last  year  when 
she  was  just  married.  Her  husband's  in  the 
Navy;  got  his  commission  some  months 
ago;  perhaps  it  was  a  year.  Lieutenant  Ar- 
mitage.  She'd  tell  you  what  to  get." 

"I  remember  her,"  Griselle  said.  "Very 
beautiful." 

"That's  the  one,"  said  the  general.  "She 
married  a  rotter  years  ago,  when  she  was 
a  girl  of  nineteen.  She  has  a  girl — eight 
or  ten,  I  should  think." 

Married  when  she  was  younger  than  I 
am,  Griselle  thought.   She  would! 

"Jefferson  White.  She  was  Mrs.  Jeffer- 
son White,  New  York  family,  scads  of 
money,"  the  old  man  said,  fumbling 
around  among  his  words  just  as  his  fingers 
fumbled  as  he  stuffed  his  pipe.  "She  di- 
vorced White — had  to.  She  married  again 
last  year,  fine  fellow." 

"She  and  Lieutenant  Armitage  came  to 
the  Tavern  while  they  were  on  their  honey- 
moon." 

"Yes;  so  they  did.  Guess  that  was  about 
that  time,"  Andrew  Cruickshank  agreed, 
nodding.  "He's  leaving  for  the  South  Pa- 
cific now;  left  yesterday  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  Mitzi's  coming  up  today.  She 
was  down  at  San  Pedro  with  him." 

"She'll   live  here  with  you.  General?" 

"While  he's  away.  They've  both  been 
here  for  a  month.  She's  coming  back  to 
stay  for  a  while." 

"And  what's  Doctor  Sam  Cruickshank 
to  her.  General?" 

"Cousin — cousin.  Sam  is  my  older 
brother's  son;  Sam  is  George's  boy.  Sam's 
more  than  twenty  years  older  than  Mitzi; 
she  isn't  thirty  yet;  her  father  was  my 
brother  Phil.  Yes;  Phil  didn't  marry  un- 
til he  was  fifty — Mitzi  came  along  just 
ahead  of  all  the  grandchildren  of  the 
family.  You  thought  she  was  pretty,  did 
you?" 

"I  thought  she  was — and  she  was  the 
prettiest  person  I'd  ever  seen,"  Griselle 
answered.  "So  there  were  three  of  you 
brothers?"  Griselle  asked  idly,  keeping  the 
conversation  going. 

"Three  of  us.  George  was  the  oldest; 
Doctor  Sam  is  his  boy.  Phil  was  the 
youngest;  that's  Mitzi's  father.  I  came  in 
the  middle.  My  mother  kept  house  for  me 
until  she  died." 

"And  you  never  married.  General?" 
The  question  and  the  answer  were  to  come 
back  to  her  long  afterward;  now  they 
seemed  just  the  fillers  of  a  casual  talk. 

"No;  I  never  married.  I  had  every- 
thing I  wanted  out  there  at  the  Tavern." 

It  was  pleasant  and  peaceful  in  the  gar- 
den, a  large,  irregularly  shaped  garden  on 
a  hillside.  Enormous  oaks  and  many  lesser 
trees  shaded  it  on  this  warm  afternoon; 
there  were  terraces  and  rockeries  scattered 
through  it,  rose  beds  and  clumps  of  shrubs. 


paths  dipping  up  and  down  and  winding 
in  and  out.  Griselle  thought  it  fitted  well 
the  comfortably  unpretentious  house  with 
its  white-curtained  open  windows  and 
deep  square  porches. 

This  was  where  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Armi- 
tage lived,  was  it?  No  sharing  of  a  clut- 
tered bedroom  for  her! 

"Mitzi  has  had  quite  an  interesting  life," 
the  old  general  was  saying,  unconsciously 
answering  Griselle's  unspoken  thoughts 
about  her.  "She  was  my  brother's  only 
child;  he  adored  her.  She  was  always  a 
lovely  little  thing — quite  a  lovely  little 
thing.  They  took  her  out  to  China — Phil 
had  a  very  fine  diplomatic  position  there — 
everyone  who  was  interesting  at  all  used  to 
be  at  his  table.  She  grew  up  in  a  very  re- 
markable atmosphere.  They  sent  her  to 
school  in  Paris,  in  Rome.  My  brother  had 
great  plans,  I  suppose,  that  she  would 
make  a  good  marriage.  But  Mitzi  ran  off 
with  this  Jeff  White — oh,  he  had  plenty  of 
money,  but  he  treated  her  badly  from  the 
first. 

"I  think  Phil  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
really.  He  loved  Mitzi's  little  girl,  and  she 
gave  the  child  up  to  Jeff  White's  mother 
when  she  left  White.  Anyway,  Phil  died, 
and  Mitzi  went  to  Shanghai  with  friends, 
had  a  great  time  there  too,  I  believe,  ev- 
eryone in  love  with  her!  But  she  was  hav- 
ing too  much  fun — you  know  what  life  is, 
or  was,  out  there.  Races  and  theatricals, 
and  ships  coming  in — 

"Well,  a  few  years  ago  she  came  home. 
We  didn't  know  what  she'd  do,  but  she 
seemed  to  want  to  settle  down,  and  she 
married  Armitage — and  he's  a  very  nice 
fellow." 

Divorce  or  no  divorce,  she's  had  a  lot 
of  fun!  Griselle  thought.  "And  now  she 
lives  here  with  you?"  she  said  aloud. 

"Now  she  lives  here  with  me —  And 
here  she  is  herself!"  he  said,  as  a  slender 
little  figure  in  blue  came  to  the  end  of  a 
garden  vista  and  stood  smiling  at  them. 

"I'm  here!"  she  said.  She  came  across  a 
little  patch  of  lawn,  stooped  and  kissed  the 
general  on  the  forehead.  "And  you're 
Griselle  Mountjoy,"  she  said  to  Griselle. 
"We've  met  each  other — when  David  and 
I  were  on  our  honeymoon;  but  I  don't 
know  that  you  remember  it." 

"Oh,  I  do!"  Griselle  said  eagerly.  "It 
was  last  year,  and  you  came  to  the  Tav- 
ern— "  She  stopped  because  Mitzi  was 
obviously  not  interested. 

MITZI  sank  into  a  basket  chair,  turning 
to  the  general.  "But  I  didn't  come 
by  train,"  she  said.  "I  drove.  Barbara 
wanted  her  car  up  at  this  end  of  the  line — 
Sinclair  had  left  it  down  there — and  the 
Maberleys  had  a  friend  who  wanted  to 
drive  up,  and  so  we  all  came  together!" 

"You  must  have  cooked,  driving  up!" 
Andrew  Cruickshank  chuckled. 

"No;  it  wasn't  too  hot,  and  all  along  the 
shore  it  was  too  beautiful.  This  man  is  a 
friend  of  Barbara's,"  Mitzi  said.  "He  isn't 
anybody,  really;  he's  a  captain — not  West 
Point;  got  his  commission  through  the 
back  door  the  way  everybody  is  doing 
nowadays.  No  money,  no  family,  but  he 
is  the  most  fascinating  human  being  I  ever 
came  across!  We  met  at  Barbara's  last 
week;  David  liked  him,  too." 

"David  must  have!"  said  the  old  man 
dryly.  Mitzi  laughed  the  laugh  of  a  de- 
lighted, spoiled  child. 

"No;  really  he  did!"  she  asserted,  dim- 
pling. "He  knew  I  liked  him,  from  the 
first,  but  it  was  only  today  that  I  felt  I  was 
beginning  to  understand  him.  David  isn't 
the  least  bit  jealous,  anyway!  And  David's 
on  his  way  to  goodness  knows  where 
— the  Solomons,  probably.  His  mother — 
the  captain's  mother — lives  close  by  here 
in  Alameda;  temporarily  he's  stationed 
around  at  Treasure  Island,  and  I've  asked 
him  to  dinner  tomorrow  night.  He  drove 
me  to  the  gate  here,  and  I  wanted  him  to 
come  in,  but  we  were  both  so  dirty  and 
tired  we  decided  that  you  had  better  not 
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UGHreR.  MOMENTS  with 

fresh  Eveready  Batteries 


"That  was  a  swell  cake 
you  got  from  your  Mom!" 


FRESH  BATTERIES  LAST 
LONGER  .  .  .  Look  for 
the  dote  line         ^ 


Every  "Eveready"  flashlight  battery  we 
can  make  is  going  either  to  the  armed 
services  or  to  war  industries.  Have  you 
enHsted  in  this  total  war,  too?  Your  local 
Defense  Council  needs  your  help.  Volun- 
teer your  services  for  Civilian  Defense 
today. 


BTaTIT^^ 


The  word  "Eveready"  is  a  registered  trade-mark 
of  National  Carbon  Company,  Inc. 


meet  him  that  way.  Oh.  and  he  knows 
Uncle  -Sam — he  took  his  medical  work 
right  here  at  U.  C. — and  Sam  was  one  of 
his  instructors!  So  you've  v'"  to  hkc  him!" 

The  word  Alameda  had  first  shocked 
Grisellc  mto  sudden  attention  to  what 
Mitzi  was  saying.  And  before  the  other 
woman  had  finished  her  sentence  Grisellc 
knew  of  whom  she  was  speaking. 

For  a  few  seconds  she  could  not  get  her 
bearings  at  all.  She  felt  her  face  burn  and 
her  hands  turn  cold,  and  had  either  of  the 
others  addressed  her  she  would  not  have 
been  able  to  make  any  sort  of  reply. 

But  neither  Mitzi  nor  the  general  was 
paying  the  slightest  attention  to  her;  Mitzi 
was  rattling  on  happily  about  her  latest 
victim,  and  the  old  man  was  laughing  at 
her  and  scolding  her  by  turns.  Why,  she 
was  still  a  bride!  What  would  David  Armi- 
tage  say  if  he  heard  her  talking  that  way 
about  this  Captain  Mclntyre?  He  and  she 
driving  up  alone  from  Los  Angeles,  eh? 

"Darling  Uncle  Andy,  I  told  you 
the  adorable,  oblivious  Maberleys  were 
along!"  said  Mitzi.  "And  I  am  a  married 
woman,  and  he  is  my  husband's  friend. 
Are  we  back  in  the'  harem  that  he  and  I 
shall  not  be  trusted  to  take  a  five-hundred- 
mile  drive  without  misbehaving?  What 
will  Griselle  think  of  you.  Uncle  Andy? 
Or  what  will  she  think  your  opinion  of  my 
morals  is?" 

"It's  decidedly  low!"  Andrew  Cruick- 
shank  said,  with  his  hoarse  little  scrape  of 
laughter. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Griselle — her 
heart  a  storm  of  jealousy  and  pain  and 
bewilderment — left  them. 

CURIOUSLY  enough,  her  first  real 
friend  and  companion  in  the  new  life 
was  her  hostess,  the  easygoing,  fat,  ca- 
pable Mollie  herself.  Griselle  had  had  fine 
training  in  all  kitchen  activities,  and  Mollie 
could  not  but  take  a  strong  liking  to  the 
efficient  helper  she  so  often  found  beside 
her  at  the  stove  or  the  big  center  table  in 
the  kitchen.  And,  as  time  went  on,  the 
girls,  too,  began  to  like  her. 

Then  one  night  a  Russian  professor 
brought  his  sick  little  son  to  Doctor 
Cruickshank  as  a  patient,  and  it  was  Gri- 
selle who  went  into  the  consulting  room 
and  took  the  six-year-old  on  her  knee 
while  she  questioned  him. 

"Now  don't  tell  me  that  was  Russian!" 
said  Martha  Johnson. 

"Well,  if  you've  spoken  a  language  all 
your  life,"  she  protested  afterward,  "and 
if  you'd  had  as  hard  a  time  as  I  did  fishing 
for  the  right  words,  you  wouldn't  think  it 
was  so  remarkable!" 

But  the  girls  did  think  it  remarkable  and, 
with  their  new  respect  for  the  shy,  big, 
clumsy,  badly  dressed  new  boarder,  they 
began  to  feel  a  real  affection,  too.  Nina 
Rippey  and  Nadine  Ness  even  tried  to  re- 
form Griselle  on  the  clothes  question,  but 
Griselle  only  shook  her  head  restlessly;  she 
hated  clothes;  the  clothes  she  had  were  all 
right. 

She  might  have  begun  to  be  happy  here, 
she  thought,  as  the  first  week  melted  into 
the  second,  if  it  were  not  for  Mitzi  Armi- 
tage.  Or  no,  the  trouble  wasn't  Mitzi,  but 
the  fact  that  Mitzi  had  met  Alan  Mcln- 
tyre, and  that  Alan  Mclntyre  liked  her. 

"Oh,  why  not  admit  it,  why  not  admit 
it?"  Griselle  would  say  half  aloud  as  she 
walked  about  under  the  college  oaks  on 
the  hot  spring  days.  "He's  in  love  with 
her!  He's  in  love  with  her!  He's  in  love 
with  her." 

Wheraver  she  turned,  she  seemed  to 
meet  the  vision  of  Mitzi,  lovely,  confident, 
mischievous,  adored.  The  girls  talked  of 
her;  they  were  chief  among  her  admirers. 
When  Griselle  walked  up  to  gossip  with 
the  old  general,  or  perhaps  to  play  a  game 
of  backgammon  with  him,  as  her  grand- 
father so  often  had,  he  talked  to  Mitzi, 
too.  Perhaps  officers  were  iji  town  on 
their  way  to  the  Solomons,  officers  who 
proved  to  be  friends  of  Lieutenant  David 


Armitagc,  and  who  must  get  in  touch  w 
his  wife,  lake  Mitzi  to  dinner  somcwhi 
and  afterward  to  dance. 

If  she  could  only  stop  thinking  of  Mi 
Grisellc  would  pray,  feverishly  tossing 
her  narrow  bed  at  night,  tortured  with 
sions  of  Mitzi  and  Alan — Alan  call 
upon  her,  trembling  at  her  least  kind  wo 
only  half  conscious  himself  that  he  lo' 
her. 

.Some  days  after  she  had  learned  that 
was  in  this  part  of  the  world,  she  had  nj 
Alan.     He    had    duly   called    on    D 
Cruickshank.  but  it  had  chanced  to  be 
an  hour  when  she  was  not  at  home; 
had  not  known  whether  to  feel  relieved 
cheated  by  the  fact  of  having  missed 
After  that  she  had  imagined  a  thou: 
meetings — meetings  when  she  was  loo 
her  best,  walking  up  to  college  perhaps 
a  soft,  perfumed  morning,  or  chatting 
the  big  brick  steps  of  one  of  the  build 
with  the  Russian  professor. 

But  it  had  happened  badly.  It  had  hi 
pened  in  the  afternoon  of  a  wildly  win- 
day  when  Griselle's  battered  old  hat  h 
been  blowing  about  on  her  head  like 
pinwheel,  her  face  had  been  flushed  froi 
hard  walking,  and  her  shoes  had  been  d 
graceful   because   of  a  deceitfully  grd 
stretch  of  marshy  meadow  into  which  si 
had  climbed  to  gather  poppies.  Climbi 
back   into  the  road  she  had  seen  Al; 
standing  with  two  other  officers  near 
fence.   There  had  been  no  chance  of 
cape;  she  had  been  introduced  and  hi 
stood   talking   to    them   for   a   momei 
wretchedly  conscious  of  the  appeara 
she  was  presenting  in  the   demorali; 
grip  of  the  afternoon  wind. 

Alan  had  not  seemed  troubled,  ho' 
ever,  and  that  was  because  he  was  taki: 
Lieutenant  Rand  and  Captain  Francis 
to  meet  General  Cruickshank  and  Mr] 
Armitage,  who  had  most  kindly  aske. 
them  to  come  in  late  that  afternoon  fc 
cocktails.  On  his  way  to  Mitzi  he  natural 
had  not  much  thought  to  spare  for  Gr 
selle!  He  spoke  of  the  old  days  at  th 
Tavern  and  asked  her  perfunctorily  if  sh 
liked  California;  but  he  did  not  wait  ft  ] 
her  answers.  He  went  on  immediateFiJ 
with  a  little  laugh,  to  say  that  they  ha 
feared  they  were  a  little  early  for  their  cal 
it  was  just  four  o'clock;  did  Griselle  thin 
that  was  too  early? 

Griselle  thought  that  would  be  aboi 
right.  "Oh,  ask  me  to  go,  too!  I  knew  th 
general  before  any  of  you  did!"  she  sal 
in  her  heart.  But  they  did  not  ask  her. 

Instead  they  walked  a  few  hundred  fee 
with  her  and  Alan  asked  her  if  she  ha 
seen  Mitzi  lately,  and  if  she  had  ever  me 
Lieutenant  Armitage?  It  was  obvious 
even  to  Griselle's  inexperience,  that  h. 
simply  wanted  to  talk  about  Mitzi. 

"Yes;  they  came  to  the  Tavern  las 
spring  on  their  honeymoon,"  Griselle  said 
"I  hardly  got  any  impression  of  him;  m 
grandfather  and  I  only  saw  them  for  a  fev 
minutes;  but  the  girls  have  all  met  hin 
and  they  say  he's  very  nice." 

"She  talks  of  nothing  else  but  how  won 
derful  'David'  is!"  Alan  said  with  a  ruefu 
laugh.  "She's  the  most  admiring  wife 
ever  saw!" 

"That's  the  first  thing  I've  heard  agains 
the  beautiful  Mrs.  Armitage!"  said  Cap 
tain  Francis,  a  florid-faced  man  with  three 
daughters  married  to  servicemen. 
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WHEN  they  came  to  the  turn  of  theH 
road  Griselle  went  one  way,  dowrli  [ 
toward  the  village,  and  the  men  went  the 
other.    She  felt  hot,  untidy,  disappointed 
and  bitterly  envious. 

It  was  only  a  day  or  two  later  that  she 
was  alone  in  the  back  yard  of  the  Cruick- 
shank house,  drying  her  masses  of  soft. 
dark  hair.  Sitting  with  her  back  toward 
the  hot  May  sun,  she  rumpled  her  hair 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  steadied 
a  French  textbook  on  her  knee.  She  had 
to  keep  shifting  her  position  to  move  the 
shadow  of  her  head  across  the  book,  and 
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th  each  shift  flung  the  glossy,  heavy 


ane  of  hair  behind  her  and  with  her  free 
nkinjdji,  ind  tightened  about  her  the  kimono  she 
ishlyij, '  |id  borrowed  from  Torchy. 


nored « 1  Glancing  up  during  one  of  these  changes 
-^Ij.  '  le  saw  Alan  Mclntyre  standing  a  few  feet 
asujjj^   vay,  watching  her.  Griselle  felt  the  world 


l|,at|,j»ni  over. 


„„  ^ Her   first   thought   was   that 

imethin^was  wrong;  he  looked  tired  and 
orried  and  he  did  not  smile. 


f^'iedtli     «Qjj^  heUo,"   she   said,   gathering   her 
"  l^mewhat  scanty  garment  securely  around 
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'l^^J  r'You  didn't  startle  me,"  GriseUe  an 

I,!?'  itvered  with  imusual  self-possession.  "But 
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tr.    "What  is  it?    Is  anything  wrong?" 
ij  "No,"  he  said;  "I'm  sorry  if  I  startled 
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*;  (lis  isn't  exactly  the  way  I  would  dress  to 


bceive  callers." 
"I  suppose  not."  And  now  he  did  smile. 
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Iji.lT'  I  rang  bells  and  knocked  on  doors,  and 
"*   obody  answered,"  he  explained. 

"Nobody's  home.  But  you  go  in  and 
^ait  just  five  minutes — -go  into  the  living 
*■  oom;  that's  cool,"  Griselle  said,  "and  I'll 
iush  up  and  get  into  some  clothes.  I  was 
Vashing  my  hair,"  she  explained  some- 
irhat  superfluously. 

I'll  wait."  Alan  tinned  away,  and  Gri- 
lle, her  senses  in  a  wild  confusion,  gath- 
red  towels,  brush  and  book  together  and 
ent  upstairs.   Her  pulses  were  pounding 
d  her  head  swimming  as  she  hurried  her- 
If  into  a  dress  and  did  what  she  could 
vith  the  unruly,  shppery  masses  of  the 
lewly  washed  hair.  In  not  more  than  the 
™  )romised  five  minutes  she  was  downstairs 
(gain,  struggling  with  her  apologies. 

lEd,  ki  YY  ing  to  hin^  at  last.  She  had  neither 
'^'t  ime  nor  inclination  to  analyze  the  situa- 
,'^J"?  ion.  This  was  all  she  asked:  her  tall,  awk- 
j""  '  ward,  gentle  big  soldier  talking  to  her 
^  again,  smiling  at  her  that  wistful  smile  of 
lis  that  seemed  to  be  appealing  for  friend- 
'  ship  and  understanding,  and  yet  so  defi- 
'}  nite,  so  masculine  in  being  able  to  make 
the  woman  to  whom  he  was  talking  con- 
scious of  her  charm,  her  appeal  to  him. 
He  had  borrowed  somebody's  car  and 
was  going  to  drive  to  Alameda  to  see  his 
mother.  Would  GriseUe  like  to  go  along? 
The  skies  opened  at  this,  and  the  room 
rocked.  A  man  must  like  a  girl  indeed 
when  he  comes  seeking  her  on  a  hot  Sat- 
urday afternoon  to  propose  a  call  on  his 
family!  Griselle  said  in  a  rather  strangled 
voice  that  she  would  love  to  meet  his 
mother. 
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"And  your  brother  Steve,  will  he  be 
there?"  she  asked,  when  they  were  on  the 
Oakland  road,  driving  between  the  almost 
uninterrupted  lines  of  houses  and  gardens 
and  small  shops  and  gas  stations  that  con- 
nect the  East  Bay  towns. 

"Steve's  always  at  home,  poor  kid," 
Alan  said.  "He  can't  walk  much,  you 
know.  He  has  a  wheel  chair,  and  he  can 
get  about  a  little  with  a  crutch,  and  by 
catching  on  to  the  backs  of  chairs.  A  boy 
from  medical  school,  who  used  to  hve 
next  door,  brings  him  notes,  and  papers 
to  correct,  and  about  once  a  week  Profes- 
sor Winchell,  who's  head  of  the  school, 
comes  over  to  see  him  from  Oakland,  and 
they  talk." 

"Are  we  in  Oakland  now?" 

"Yes;  that's  Lake  Merritt,  and  that's  the 
famous  Auditorium." 

"Is  Steve  like  you,  Alan?" 

"No.  Mother  says  he's  like  her  father, 
and  I'm  like  Dad.  Steve  was  a  great  big 
fellow  when  he  had  his  accident;  he'd 
have  been  much  heavier  than  I  am." 

"Did  he  make  much  fuss  when  he  was 
hurt,  Alan?"  It  was  such  bliss  to  say 
"Alan"  again!  But  then  all  this  was  bhss 
inconceivable;  Griselle  could  not  even 
now  believe  that  it  was  really  happening! 

"Not  at  first.  Like  most  kids  he  took 
the  original  jolt  and  the  weeks  in  hospital 
pretty  much  in  his  stride.  He  had  a  radio 
and  I  used  to  buy  comic  weeklies  for  him. 
But  later,  when  he  got  to  be  about  twenty^ 
he  had  a  bad  time."  The  worried  look  had 
come  into  Alan's  face  again. 

"He'd  sit  out  in  the  sun  with  a  rUg  over 
his  legs,  staring  off  from  his  book,  scowl- 
ing," he  presently  resumed.  "It  just  about 
broke  my  mother's  heart.  She's  had  a 
lot  of  grief  anyway;  my  sister  died  when 
she  was  ten;  my  father  4ied;  there  was 
Steve's  accident,  of  course;  and  then, 
about  two  months  ago,  my  grandmother 
died.  They  sold  my  grandmother's  place 
at  auction  last  month — Mother  got  very 
little  out  of  it  when  the  mortgage  was 
cleared  off.  She  and  Steve  moved  into  a 
furnished  place;  they're  not  very  happy 
there.  I  wish  they  could  get  a  place  in 
Berkeley — I  believe  Steve  could  wheel 
himself  over  to  some  of  the  classes  any- 
way, and  naturally  everyone  would  be 
kind  to  him  and  lend  a  hand.  If  I  were 
practicing,  I  could  go  in  with  Doctor 
Manning — " 

"Or  Uncle  Sam  Cruickshank,"  Griselle 
put  in,  smiling. 

"Doctor  Cruickshank!  Does  old  Doctor 
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1)arling!  Tou  did  all  this  for  me?" 
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meet  him  that  way.  Oh.  and  he  knows 
Uncle  Sam — he  took  his  medical  work 
right  here  at  U.  C. — and  Sam  was  one  of 
his  instructors!  .So  you've  i^ot  to  like  him!" 

The  word  Alameda  had  first  shocked 
Griselle  into  sudden  attention  to  what 
Mitzi  was  saying.  And  before  the  other 
woman  had  finished  her  sentence  Uriscllc 
knew  of  whom  she  was  speaking. 

For  a  few  seconds  she  could  not  get  her 
bearings  at  all.  .She  felt  her  face  burn  and 
her  hands  turn  cold,  and  had  cither  of  the 
others  addressed  her  she  would  not  have 
been  able  to  make  any  sort  of  reply. 

But  neither  Mitzi  nor  the  general  was 
paying  the  slightest  attention  to  her;  Mitzi 
was  rattling  on  happily  about  her  latest 
victim,  and  the  old  man  was  laughing  at 
her  and  scolding  her  by  turns.  Why,  she 
was  still  a  bride!  What  would  David  Armi- 
tage  say  if  he  heard  her  talking  that  way 
about  this  Captain  Mclntyre?  He  and  she 
driving  up  alone  from  Los  Angeles,  eh? 

"Darling  Uncle  Andy,  I  told  you 
the  adorable,  oblivious  Maberleys  were 
along!"  said  Mitzi.  "And  I  am  a  married 
woman,  and  he  is  my  husband's  friend. 
Are  we  back  in  the  harem  that  he  and  I 
shall  not  be  trusted  to  take  a  five-hundred- 
mile  drive  without  misbehaving?  What 
will  Griselle  think  of  you.  Uncle  Andy? 
Or  what  will  she  think  your  opini&n  of  my 
morals  is?" 

"It's  decidedly  low!"  Andrew  Cruick- 
shank  said,  with  his  hoarse  little  scrape  of 
laughter. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Griselle — her 
heart  a  storm  of  jealousy  and  pain  and 
bewilderment — left  them. 

CURIOUSLY  enough,  her  first  real 
friend  and  companion  in  the  new  life 
was  her  hostess,  the  easygoing,  fat,  ca- 
pable Mollie  herself.  Griselle  had  had  fine 
training  in  all  kitchen  activities,  and  Mollie 
could  not  but  take  a  strong  liking  to  the 
efficient  helper  she  so  often  found  beside 
her  at  the  stove  or  the  big  center  table  in 
the  kitchen.  And,  as  time  went  on,  the 
girls,  too,  began  to  like  her. 

Then  one  night  a  Russian  professor 
brought  his  sick  httle  son  to  Doctor 
Cruickshank  as  a  patient,  and  it  was  Gri- 
selle who  went  into  the  consulting  room 
and  took  the  six-year-old  on  her  knee 
while  she  questioned  him. 

"Now  don't  tell  me  that  was  Russian!" 
said  Martha  Johnson. 

"Well,  if  you've  spoken  a  language  all 
your  life,"  she  protested  afterward,  "and 
if  you'd  had  as  hard  a  time  as  I  did  fishing 
for  the  right  words,  you  wouldn't  think  it 
was  so  remarkable!" 

But  the  girls  did  think  it  remarkable  and, 
with  their  new  respect  for  the  shy,  big, 
clumsy,  badly  dressed  new  boarder,  they 
began  to  feel  a  real  affection,  too.  Nina 
Rippey  and  Nadine  Ness  even  tried  to  re- 
form Griselle  on  the  clothes  question,  but 
Griselle  only  shook  her  head  restlessly;  she 
hated  clothes;  the  clothes  she  had  were  all 
right. 

She  might  have  begun  to  be  happy  here, 
she  thought,  as  the  first  week  melted  into 
the  second,  if  it  were  not  for  Mitzi  Armi- 
tage.  Or  no,  the  trouble  wasn't  Mitzi,  but 
the  fact  that  Mitzi  had  met  AJan  Mcln- 
tyre, and  that  Alan  Mclntyre  liked  her. 

"Oh,  why  not  admit  it,  why  not  admit 
it?"  Griselle  would  say  half  aloud  as  she 
walked  about  under  the  college  oaks  on 
the  hot  spring  days.  "He's  in  love  with 
her!  He's  in  love  with  her!  He's  in  love 
with  her." 

Wherever  she  turned,  she  seemed  to 
meet  the  vision  of  Mitzi,  lovely,  confident, 
mischievous,  adored.  The  girls  talked  of 
her;  they  were  chief  among  her  admirers. 
When  Griselle  walked  up  to  gossip  with 
the  old  general,  or  perhaps  to  play  a  game 
of  backgammon  with  him,  as  her  grand- 
father so  often  had,  he  talked  to  Mitzi, 
too.  Perhaps  officers  were  iji  town  on 
their  way  to  the  Solomons,  officers  who 
proved  to  be  friends  of  Lieutenant  David 
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Armitagc,  and  who  must  get  in  touch  wi^*^ 
his  wife,  take  Mitzi  to  dinner  somcwhei 
and  afterward  to  dance. 

If  she  could  only  stop  thinking  of  Mib  JH""' 
Griselle  would  pray,  feverishly  tossing  i 
her  narrow  bed  at  night,  tortured  with 
sions  of  Mitzi  and  Alan — Alan  callii  j,"" 
upon  her,  trembling  at  her  least  kind  wor  jJ*' 
only  half  conscious  himself  that  he  lov<  ^ 
her. 

Some  days  after  she  had  learned  that  \ 
was  in  this  part  of  the  world,  she  had  m 
Alan.  He  had  duly  called  on  Doci 
Cruickshank,  but  it  had  chanced  to  be 
an  hour  when  she  was  not  at  home;  si 
had  not  known  whether  to  feel  relieved  ( 
cheated  by  the  fact  of  having  missed  hii)  gi^ 
After  that  she  had  imagined  a  thousar  »a'ti 
meetings — meetings  when  she  was  lookir  ^tt^ 
her  best,  walking  up  to  college  perhaps  o 
a  soft,  perfumed  morning,  or  chatting  o 
the  big  brick  steps  of  one  of  the  buildin; 
with  the  Russian  professor. 

But  it  had  happened  badly.  It  had  haj 
pened  in  the  afternoon  of  a  wildly  wini 
day  when  Griselle's  battered  old  hat  ha 
been  blowing  about  on  her  head  like 
pinwheel,  her  face  had  been  flushed  froiBgsu; 
hard  walking,  and  her  shoes  had  been  di;  Til* 
graceful  because  of  a  deceitfully  gree  ^hei 
stretch  of  marshy  meadow  into  which  sh  (iio« 
had  climbed  to  gather  poppies.  Climbin  ^iip 
back  into  the  road  she  had  seen  Ala  0\ 
standing  with  two  other  officers  near  th  ^utc 
fence.  There  had  been  no  chance  of  es  ^ii, 
cape;  she  had  been  introduced  and  ha  pi^n 
stood  talking  to  them  for  a  momen  pse 
wretchedly  conscious  of  the  appearanc  ms 
she  was  presenting  in  the  demoralizin 
grip  of  the  afternoon  wind. 

Alan  had  not  seemed  troubled,  how' 
ever,  and  that  was  because  he  was  takin 
Lieutenant  Rand  and  Captain  Francis  u 
to  meet  General  Cruickshank  and  Mr? 
Armitage,  who  had  most  kindly  asket, 
them  to  come  in  late  that  afternoon  fo 
cocktails.  On  his  way  to  Mitzi  he  naturall 
had  not  much  thought  to  spare  for  Gri 
selle!  He  spoke  of  the  old  days  at  th 
Tavern  and  asked  her  perfunctorily  if  sh' 
liked  California;  but  he  did  not  wait  fo 
her  answers.  He  went  on  immediately 
with  a  little  laugh,  to  say  that  they  hac 
feared  they  were  a  little  early  for  their  call 
it  was  just  four  o'clock;  did  Griselle  thinl 
that  was  too  early? 

Griselle  thought  that  would  be  abou 
right.  "Oh,  ask  me  to  go,  too!  I  knew  the 
general  before  any  of  you  did!"  she  saic 
in  her  heart.  But  they  did  not  ask  her. 

Instead  they  walked  a  few  hundred  fee 
with  her  and  Alan  asked  her  if  she  hac 
seen  Mitzi  lately,  and  if  she  had  ever  me 
Lieutenant  Armitage?  It  was  obvious 
even  to  Griselle's  inexperience,  that  ht 
simply  wanted  to  talk  about  Mitzi. 

"Yes;  they  came  to  the  Tavern  lasi 
spring  on  their  honeymoon,"  Griselle  said 
"I  hardly  got  any  impression  of  him;  m\ 
grandfather  and  I  only  saw  them  for  a  few 
minutes;  but  the  girls  have  all  met  him 
and  they  say  he's  very  nice." 

"She  talks  of  nothing  else  but  how  won- 
derful 'David'  is!"  Alan  said  with  a  rueful 
laugh.  "She's  the  most  admiring  wife  I 
ever  saw!" 

"That's  the  first  thing  I've  heard  against 
the  beautiful  Mrs.  Armitage!"  said  Cap- 
tain Francis,  a  florid-faced  man  with  three 
daughters  married  to  servicemen. 

WHEN  they  came  to  the  turn  of  the 
road  Griselle  went  one  way,  down 
toward  the  village,  and  the  men  went  the 
other.  She  felt  hot,  untidy,  disappointed 
and  bitterly  envious. 

It  was  only  a  day  or  two  later  that  she 
was  alone  in  the  back  yard  of  the  Cruick- 
shank house,  drying  her  masses  of  soft, 
dark  hair.  Sitting  with  her  back  toward 
the  hot  May  sun,  she  rumpled  her  hair 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  steadied 
a  French  textbook  on  her  knee.  She  had 
to  keep  shifting  her  position  to  move  the 
shadow  of  her  head  across  the  book,  and 
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idi  each  shift  flung  the  glossy,  heavy 
^lane  of  hair  behind  her  and  with  her  free 
and  tightened  about  her  the  kimono  she 
ad  borrowed  from  Torchy. 
Glancing  up  during  one  of  these  changes 
[ne  saw  AJan  Mclntyre  standing  a  few  feet 
y,  watching  her.  Griselle  felt  the  world 

n  over.  Her  first  thought  was  that 
imethini'was  wrong;  he  looked  tired  and 
'orried  and  he  did  not  smile. 

Oh,  hello,"   she   said,   gathering  her 

lewhat  scanty  garment  securely  around 
[&.    "What  is  it?    Is  anything  wrong?" 

No,"  he  said;  "I'm  sorry  if  I  startled 
ou." 

You  didn't  startle  me,"  Griselle  an- 

ired  with  imusual  self-possession.  "But 
isn't  exactly  the  way  I  would  dress  to 

leive  callers." 

I  suppose  not."  And  now  he  did  smile. 
I  rang  bells  and  knocked  on  doors,  and 
obody  answered,"  he  explained. 

Nobody's  home.  But  you  go  in  and 
ait  just  five  minutes — go  into  the  living 

m;  that's  cool,"  Griselle  said,  "and  I'll 
ish  up  and  get  into  some  clothes.  I  was 

hing  my  hair,"  she  explained  some- 
hat  superfluously. 

I'll  wait."  Alan  turned  away,  and  Gri- 
lle, her  senses  in  a  wild  confusion,  gath- 
red  towels,  brush  and  book  together  and 
ent  upstairs.   Her  pulses  were  pounding 
d  her  head  swimming  as  she  hurried  her- 
If  into  a  dress  and  did  what  she  could 
ith  the  unruly,  slippery  masses  of  the 
lewly  washed  hair.  In  not  more  than  the 
romised  five  minutes  she  was  downstairs 
igain,  struggling  with  her  apologies. 

'ELL,  here  he  was,  and  she  was  talk- 
ing to  him  at  last.  She  had  neither 
[time  nor  inclination  to  analyze  the  situa- 
(tion.  This  was  all  she  asked:  her  tall,  awk- 
ward, gentle  big  soldier  talking  to  her 
again,  smiling  at  her  that  wistful  smile  of 
his  that  seemed  to  be  appealing  for  friend- 
ship and  understanding,  and  yet  so  defi- 
nite, so  masculine  in  being  able  to  make 
the  woman  to  whom  he  was  talking  con- 
scious of  her  charm,  her  appeal  to  him. 

He  had  borrowed  somebody's  car  and 
was  going  to  drive  to  Alameda  to  see  his 
mother.  Would  Griselle  hke  to  go  along? 

The  skies  opened  at  this,  and  the  room 

^  ""f  rocked.    A  man  must  like  a  girf  indeed 

when  he  comes  seeking  her  on  a  hot  Sat- 
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urday  afternoon  to  propose  a  caU  on  his 


™ '" '  family!  Griselle  said  in  a  rather  strangled 
it  sal !  voice  that  she  would  love  to  meet  his 
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"And  your  brother  Steve,  will  he  be 
there?"  she  asked,  when  they  were  on  the 
Oakland  road,  driving  between  the  almost 
uninterrupted  lines  of  houses  and  gardens 
and  small  shops  and  gas  stations  that  con- 
nect the  East  Bay  towns. 

"Steve's  always  at  home,  poor  kid," 
Alan  said.  "He  can't  walk  much,  you 
know.  He  has  a  wheel  chair,  and  he  can 
get  about  a  little  with  a  crutch,  and  by 
catching  on  to  the  backs  of  chairs.  A  boy 
from  medical  school,  who  used  to  live 
next  door,  brings  him  notes,  and  papers 
to  correct,  and  about  once  a  week  Profes- 
sor Winchell,  who's  head  of  the  school, 
comes  over  to  see  him  from  Oakland,  and 
they  talk." 

"Are  we  in  Oakland  now?" 

"Yes;  that's  Lake  Merritt,  and  that's  the 
famous  Auditorium." 

"Is  Steve  Uke  you,  Alan?" 

"No.  Mother  says  he's  like  her  father, 
and  I'm  like  Dad.  Steve  was  a  great  big 
fellow  when  he  had  his  accident;  he'd 
have  been  much  heavier  than  I  am." 

"Did  he  make  much  fuss  when  he  was 
hurt,  Alan?"  It  was  such  bUss  to  say 
"Alan"  again!  But  then  all  this  was  bhss 
inconceivable;  Griselle  could  not  even 
now  believe  that  it  was  really  happening! 

"Not  at  first.  Like  most  kids  he  took 
the  original  jolt  and  the  weeks  in  hospital 
pretty  much  in  his  stride.  He  had  a  radio 
and  I  used  to  buy  comic  weekhes  for  him. 
But  later,  when  he  got  to  be  about  twenty^ 
he  had  a  bad  time."  The  worried  look  had 
come  into  Alan's  face  again. 

"He'd  sit  out  in  the  sun  with  a  rug  over 
his  legs,  staring  off  from  his  book,  scowl- 
ing," he  presently  resumed.  "It  just  about 
broke  my  mother's  heart.  She's  had  a 
lot  of  grief  anyway;  my  sister  died  when 
she  was  ten;  my  father  d.ied;  there  was 
Steve's  accident,  of  course;  and  then, 
about  two  months  ago,  my  grandmother 
died.  They  sold  my  grandmother's  place 
at  auction  last  month — Mother  got  very 
little  out  of  it  when  the  mortgage  was 
cleared  off.  She  and  Steve  moved  into  a 
furnished  place;  they're  not  very  happy 
there.  I  wish  they  could  get  a  place  in 
Berkeley — I  believe  Steve  could  wheel 
himself  over  to  some  of  the  classes  any- 
way, and  naturally  everyone  would  be 
kind  to  him  and  lend  a  hand.  If  I  were 
practicing,  I  could  go  in  with  Doctor 
Manning — " 

"Or  Uncle  Sam  Cruickshank,"  Griselle 
put  in,  smiling. 

"Doctor  Cruickshank!  Does  old  Doctor 
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"Darling!  You  did  all  this  for  me?" 
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My  Lady  Buxton's  Magic  Purse 
is  just  perfect  for  War  Stamps.  I 
merely  unsnap  it,  tuck  my  stamps 
under  the  "flaplock,"  snap  it  back 
in  place.  My  stamps  are  safe — the 
patented  "flaplock"  separates  them 
from  my  change,  keeps  them  flat 
and  unwrinkled,  ready  for  my 
stamp  book. 

More  than  just  a  billfold,  my 
Lady  Buxton  also  holds  my  gas 
ration  book,  shopping  lists,  li- 
cense, bills,  coins,  keys.  It's  a  com- 
plete "pocket  file."  There's  even 
a  secret  hideaway  for  my  War 
Bond  money. 

Yet  Lady  Buxton  keeps  its  trim 
figure.  A  special  patented  construc- 
tion lets  it  expand  as  filled  — 

"slenderize"  as  the  load 

is  lightened. 


(f>eUnv)  "Three-Way" 
with  Magic  Purse 
in  Goatskin.  $S.OO 


3  Billfolds  for  the  price  of  ONE! 


I  A  r*giilar  "pocket  Me"  I 

The  inner  fold,  open  tide  up, 
gives  you  3  full-length  com- 
partments separating  bills, 
ration  books,  shopping  lists. 


For  glomoreu*  evenings 

— Draw  inner  fold  toward 
you.  It  unlocks — lifts  out.  It's 
a  separate,  complete 
"wafer-thin"  billfojd  to  slip 
into  your  evening  bag. 


3  A  cecret  hideaway — Insert  inner 
fold,  containing  your  big  bills,  open 
tide  down.  Presto — valuables  are 
hidden  from  prying  eyes) 

Buy  a  Lady  Buxcon  at  better  depaitraent,  leather 
goods,  or  accessory  stores.  Buxton,  lac,  4379 
Orleans  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  or  Dept.  L, 
47  West  34th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Buxton 
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WE  WANT  TO  WARN  YOU,  before 
you  read  this  page,  that  you've 
got  to  use  your  head  to  understand  it. 

We  also  want  to  warn  you  that— if 
you  don't  bother  to  read  it  carefully 
enough  to  understand  it— you  may 
wake  up  after  this  war  as  poor  as  a 
church  mouse. 

•  •  • 

This  year  Americans  are  going  to 
make— minus  taxes— 125  billion  dol- 
lars. 

But  this  year,  we  civilians  are  not 
going  to  have  125  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  goods  to  spend  this  on. 
We're  only  going  to  have  80  billion 
dollars'  worth.  The  rest  of  our  goods 
are  being  used  to  fight  the  war. 


with  it— what  would  happen  is  what 
happens  at  an  auction  where  every 
farmer  there  wants  a  horse  that's  up 
for  sale. 

If  we  tried  to  buy  all  we  wanted, 
we  would  bid  the  prices  of  things  up 
and  up  and  up.  Instead  of  paying  $10 
for  a  dress  we're  going  to  pay  $15. 
Instead  of  ?5  for  a  pair  of  shoes  we're 
going  to  pay  $8. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  aren't  any 
more  dresses  or  shoes  or  anything  else 
than  there  were  before,  we're  going  to  he 
suckers  and  pay  a  lot  more  for  them. 


ey,  they'll  begin  bidding  again  for 
those  dresses  and  shoes  and  other 
stuff. 

And  the  prices  will  go  still  higher. 
And  the  majority  of  us  will  be  in  that 
same  old  spot  again— only  worse. 


Now  listen  closely: 

The  bidding  for  scarce  goods  is  go- 
ing to  raise  prices  faster  than  wages. 
Wages  just  won't  keep  up. 

So  what  will  people  do? 

U.  S.  workers— whether  they're  la- 
borers or  white-collar  workers— will 
ask  the  boss  for  more  money.  Since 


That  leaves  45  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  money  burning  in  our  jeans. 

Well,  we  can  do  2  things  with  this 
45  billion  dollars.  One  will  make  us 
all  poor  after  the  war.  The  other  way 
will  make  us  decently  prosperous. 

This  way  the  45  billion  dollars 
will  make  us  poor 

If  each  of  us  should  take  his  share 
of  this  45  billion  dollars  (which  aver- 
ages approximately  $330  per  person) 
and  hustle  out  to  buy  all  he  could 


This  is  what  is  known  as  Inflation. 
And  inflation  has  occurred  —  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree— during  every 
war  period.  And  in  every  case  on  rec- 
ord the  people  have  been  left  holding 
the  bag! 

Our  government  is  doing  a  lot  of 
things  to  keep  prices  down  . . .  ration- 
ing the  scarcest  goods,  putting  ceiling 
prices  on  things,  stabilizing  wages,  in- 
creasing taxes.  But  the  government 
can't  do  the  whole  job.  So  let's  see 
what  we  can  do  about  it. 

This  way  the  45  billion  dollars 
will  make  us  prosperous 

If,  instead  of  running  out  with  our 
extra  dough,  and  trying  to  bid  on 
everything  in  sight,  we  buy  only  what 
we  absolutely  need  and  do  some  other 
things  that  aren't  fiin,  we  will  come 
out  all  right. 


If,  for  instance,  we  put  this  money 
into    (1)    Taxes;    (2)    War    Bonds 
(3)  Paying  ofl^  old  debts;  (4)  Life  In- 
surance; and  (5)  The  Bank,  we  don't 
bid  up  the  prices  of  goods  at  all.  And   «""' 
if  besides  doing  this  we  (6)  refuse  to    * 
pay  more  than  the  ceiling  prices;  and 
(7)  ask  no  more  for  what  we  have  to 
sell— no  more  in  wages,  no  more  for 
goods— prices  stay  where  they  are  now. 

And  we  pile  up  a  bank  account.  We 
have  our  family  protected  in  case  we  '^' 
die.  We  have  War  Bonds  that'll  make 
the  down  payment  on  a  new  house 
after  the  war,  or  help  us  retire  some 
day.  And  we  don't  have  taxes  after  . 
the  war  that  practically  strangle  us 
to  death. 


•iiC 
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Maybe,  doing  this  sounds  as  if  it 
isn't  fun.  But  being  shot  at  up  at  the 
front  isn't  fun,  either.  \bu  have  a 
duty  to  those  soldiers  as  well  as  to 
yourself  \bu  can't  let  the  money  that's 
burning  a  hole  in  your  pocket  start 
setting  the  country  on  fire. 

•  •  • 

This  advertisement,  prepared  by  the 
War  Advertising  Council,  is  contributed 
by  this  magazine  in  co-operation  with 
the  Magazine  Publishers  of  America. 
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labor  is  scarce,  a  lot  of  them  will  get 
it.  And  farmers  and  business  men 
who  feel  the  pinch  are  going  to  ask 
more  money  for  their  goods. 

Well,  the  minute  these  people— that 
means  maybe  you  and  plenty  of  your 
friends  and  neighbors— get  this  mon- 


KEEP  PRICES 
DOWN! 


Use  it  up 

Wear  it  out 
Mate  it  do 

Or  do  without 
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kshank  have  any  practice  at  all  now?"  he  asked, 
ou'd  be  surprised.  There  are  quite  a  few  patients 

g  in  his  office  every  afternoon,  and  a  few  more 

t  every  night  after  dinner.  Of  course,  we're  short 

ctors,"  Griselle  said. 

Veil,  if  I  could  practice,  I  could  take  care  of  Mother 

Jteve,"  Alan  went  on.   "And  if  I  had  it  to  do  over 

,  I  think  I  would  wait.  As  it  was,  I  couldn't  hold 
The  call  came  through  for  unmarried  doctors  and 
ler  and  Steve  were  in  ray  grandmother's  house — 
pf  room  and  fresh  air  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  They 
Ed  well  enough  fixed,  then.  .  .  .  Here  we  are." 
hey  had  stopped  on  a  typical  country-town  street 

with  frame  houses  almost  touching  one  another^ 
cted  gardens,  signs  of  dressmakers,  violin  teachers, 
iiage  professors,  rooms  and  board.    Many  of  the 

(es  contained  four  apartments;  four  garage  doors 
a  flight  of  steps  forming  the  lower  story, 
ilan  rang  a  bell  at  one  of  the  four  aligned  doors  at 
E  op  of  one  such  flight  of  steps,  and  when  the  door 
>  ed  with  a  clicking  of  the  lock,  he  and  Griselle 
J  bed  the  narrow  Stairway  inside  to  a  hot  httle  five- 
« 1  flat  above. 


■RS.  McINTYRE  was  a  Ured-looking  woman  with 

.  dark  brows  almost  meeting  across  her  nose,  spec- 

s,  somewhat  stringy  iron-gray  hair.  Alan  kissed  her, 

they  went  into  a  broiling  hot  parlor  against  whose 

vn  Venetian  blinds  the  sun  was  battering  in  sharp, 

Jing  lines.  Here  was  Steve  in  his  wheel  chair. 

Vhile  the  brothers  and  mother  talked,  Griselle  sat 

li  mm  ^  faint  smile  still  lingering  on  her  face,  and  studied 

Bond  hen  Mclntyre  with  friendly  eyes.    She  smiled  be- 

1|U,  ic  she  would  not  show  the  shock  the  sight  of  him 

,     ied  her.  He  was  oddly  like  Alan,  and  yet  oddly  un- 

'"m      When  the  mother  asked  her  if  she  thought  the 

sIlAn  5  resembled  each  other,  Griselle  could  only  say  in 

efusei  azzled  tone  that  yes,  they  did,  but  no,  they  really 

.       I't,  and  there  was  a  laugh  in  which  she  joined. 

''"  'I  love  to  hear  anyone  laugh  like  that,"  Steve  said 
navel  .^y   glancing    at   her,    and   Griselle    reflected    that 
inre  fafi  the  Mclntyres  had  a  definite  manner  with  women 
was  calculated  to  turn  the  human  heart  upside 
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int.lH  Watching  from  her  comer  she  reflected  upon  the 
3se  wi  ^ng  blow  that  a  physical  disabihty  must  be  to  such 
I  ,  nan  as  this.  For  though  Stephen  was  almost  ten 
Irs  younger  than  Alan,  he  seemed  at  moments  the 
lioust  ier  of  the  two.  For  one  thing,  he  was  much  more 
>som  vily  built;  where  Alan  was  thin  and  tall  and  sHghtly 
jped  because  of  the  very  height  of  his  head  above 
er  heads,  Steve  was  broad  and  square. 
Alan  was  almost  fair,  his  hair  light  brown  and  his 
s  gray;  Stephen  was  dark,  his  heavy  brows  almost 
eting  over  his  eyes  as  his  mother's  did;  his  black  hair 
led  close  to  his  head  in  a  dense,  thick  crop;  his  sohd 
'  cut  by  a  deep  cleft  in  the  chin.  His  eyes  were  black 
li  keen,  and  his  hands  large  and  strong.  But  they 
i  his  skin  were  whitened  by  weeks  of  living  entirely 
ihin  four  walls. 

Griselle  found  his  voice  almost  startling  in  its  depth 
i  force.  Not  a  boy  to  be  wrecked  by  a  casual  acci- 
at,  this  one!  Her  heart  winced  as  she  remembered 
an's  picture  of  him,  sitting  in  the  sun,  helpless,  with 
ug  over  his  helpless  knees,  and  his  young  eyes  scowl- 
5  into  space. 

You'd  do  that,  wouldn't  you,  Griselle?"  She  came 
idenly  out  of  a  moment  of  dreaming  to  hear  Alan 
pealing  to  her. 

"I'd — I  didn't  hear  you,  Alan!"  she  stanmiered. 
"You'd  keep  an  eye  open  in  Berkeley  for  some  Ut- 
place  that  Mother  and  Steve  could  rent?  Some  place 
etty  close  to  the  college.  One  story — a  cottage — " 
"So  that  ray  chair  and  I  can  get  out,"  Steve  put 
0  the  pause. 

"Oh,  yes;  I  see!  I  see."  Of  course,  from  this  second 
por  which  was  really  a  third  floor  frora  the  street,  he 
uld  not  get  out  at  all. 

"Not  raore  than  thirty  dollars  rent,  wouldn't  you  say, 
Ian?"  his  mother  said,  in  her  somewhat  forlorn  voice. 
Fifty,"  Alan  answered  firmly. 
I  think  it  could  be  fifty,  although  it  straps  old  Buzz 
:re  down  pretty  tight.  We'll  work  out  of  this,"  Gri- 
lle was  surprised  to  hear  Steve  say  unalarmedly.  "I'll 
t  a  part-time  job;  we'll  get  on.  This  particular  time," 
5  added,  with  a  sudden  smile  for  Griselle  that  bright- 
led  his  face  charmingly,  "is  just  for  the  benefit  of  Alan's 
'e  and  letters,  with  an  introduction  by  the  brother  of 
e  late  eminent  physician.  It'll  read  well  that  Mother 
id  I  were  practically  evicted  frora  her  old  home  and 
lat  Alan  had  to  go  off  to  fight  a  war." 

Alan  isn't  going  to  fight  any  war!"  Mrs.  Mclntyre 
id  sharply.  "I'm  a  pacifist.  Miss  Mountjoy,"  she 
Ided,  "and  I  don't  hold  with  all  this  hating  and  killing 
t  aU." 


Stephen  laughed.  "Ma,  how's  the  lemonade?" 

Mrs.  Mclntyre  immediately  left  the  room;  Griselle 
offered  to  help. 

"I  can  squeeze  lemons,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  it's  all  made,"  the  other  woman  said  in  her 
disconsolate  way.  She  returned  almost  immediately 
with  a  tray  of  clinking  glasses,  and  a  plate  of  flat,  large 
sugar  cookies.  Griselle  found  the  icy  drink  delicious, 
and  flattered  Alan's  mother  by  asking  about  the  cookies. 

"Why,  this  girl  knows  something  about  cooking!" 
Amanda  Mclntyre  said,  in  pleased  surprise. 

"Oh,  she's  a  famous  cook!"  said  Alan.  "Dodo 
Cruickshank  was  telling  me  the  other  day  that  her 
mother  regards  Griselle  as  her  right-hand  assistant." 

"Well,  I  wish  I  was!  I've  never  had  much  luck  with 
cooking,"  the  older  woman  said.  Griselle  was  lost  for 
a  moment  in  the  painful  reflection  that  Alan  must  have 
been  at  Mitzi's  house  again,  on  the  afternoon  when 
Dodo  had  gone  up  with  some  cherry  jam  for  the  old 
general.  The  conversation  went  on  for  a  few  minutes 
without  her. 

The  room  had  the  look  of  any  cheaply  furnished 
rented  apartment.  A  parlor  suite  of  three  pieces,  two 
chairs  and  a  sofa,  took  up  much  of  the  space.  Steve's 
big  wheel  chair  blocked  the  bay  window  where  there 
was  a  stand  with  an  artificial  plant.  Beside  him  was 
crowded  in  a  table  httered  with  textbooks,  ink,  pencils, 
paper;  also  two  or  three  crirae  novels,  two  or  three 
magazines,  a  book  of  crossword  puzzles,  a  pitcher  of 
water. 

Oh,  terrible,  terrible,  terrible — to  have  so  much 
youth  and  virility  prisoned  in  this  hot  little  place,  read- 
ing of  men  far  away  who  were  carrying  packs,  sitting 
down  to  hearty  meals  in  jungle  shadows,  breathing  in 
the  hot,  stifling  powder  smoke  of  the  guns! 

On  the  drive  home,  Alan  asked  her  what  she  thought 
of  his  people. 

"I  wanted  you  to  see  the  setup,"  he  said. 

"Your  mother  looks  so  anxious,"  Griselle  said 
pityingly. 

"Yep;  she  takes  things  hard.  My  grandmother's 
death,  and  getting  into  this  little  hotbox,  and  my  going 
away  any  time — " 

"You  don't  know  when?"  she  asked,  as  he  paused. 

"Nope." 

"Have  you  seen  Mitzi  lately?"  It  was  the  last  thing 
she  wanted  to  say;  she  would  have  bitten  her  tongue 
out  rather  than  say  it;  but  there  it  was,  echoing  hor- 
ribly in  the  air. 

For  a  raoment  he  drove  on  in  silence,  and  Griselle 
had  time  to  wish  herself  dead  and  buried. 

Then  he  said  briefly,  "No;  I  haven't"  And  after  a 
pause  he  added,  "Ask  the  girls  at  Mrs.  Cruickshank's 
to  look  for  sorae  place  for  Mother,  will  you?  A  place 
with  a  garden,  and  a  doorway  that  is  low  enough  to  put 
a  Uttle  runway  on,  for  Steve's  chair." 

"Oh,  I  will!"  Griselle  promised  fervently. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said,  troubled,  "whether  I  did 
right  or  wrong  in  getting  into  the  service.  I'm  not  doing 
anything  now.  The  camps  are  filled  with  doctors  loafing 
around.  I  feel  as  if  I'd  let  Steve  and  Mother  down." 

"You  have  to  go  straight  ahead  now,"  Griselle  told 
him  simply,  rather  surprised  herself  at  the  authoritative 
note  in  her  own  voice.  "Everyone  who  can  has  got  to 
get  into  this  war  and  have  it  over.  You'd  not  forgive 
yourself  if  you  hadn't  gone.  We'll  find  thera  a  little 
place  where  they'll  be  comfortable;  they'll  write  you 
that  everything's  going  all  right,  and  before  you  know 
it  the  war'll  be  over  and  you'll  be  home  again." 

"You  don't  know  what  you  do  for  me,"  Alan  said, 
after  driving  on  for  a  moment  without  speaking.  "That's 
the  way  I'll  have  to  think.  I'U  hold  on  to  that." 

THEY  drove  on,  in  silence.  "I  think  I'd  stop  worrying, 
Alan,"  Griselle  said,  when  they  reached  the  Cruick- 
shank gate.  She  turned  her  candid,  wide-open  eyes 
upon  him  with  an  admonitory  smile.  "I'm  talking  as 
if  I  were  your  grandmother,"  she  said;  "but  I  do  want 
to  remind  you  that  time — time  does  wonders.  The 
things  you're  anxious  about  one  year,  or  even  one 
raonth,  aren't  the  things  that  worry  you  the  next  year, 
the  next  month." 

She  was  out  of  the  car  now,  looking  up  at  him  en- 
couragingly.   Alan  returned  the  look  quite  seriously. 

"You  are  absolutely  right,"  he  said  slowly,  but 
somehow  she  felt  as  if  he  were  not  thinking  of  what 
he  said;  she  felt  as  if  he  were  looking  through  her  rather 
than  at  her,  his  thoughts  far  away. 

"Will  you  come  in?  I  don't  know  whether  Aunt 
Mollie's  home  or  not,  but  I  know  she'd  like  you  to 
come  in." 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  have  to  go.  I  have  to  report  at 
five.  Thanks  awfully  for  going  with  rae.  It  made  it 
a  party." 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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WHEN  Czech  patriots  killed  "Hangman"  Hey- 
drich,  they  may  have  thought  that  his  equal  in 
savagery  could  not  be  found.  Kurt  Daleuge, 
his  successor,  soon  convinced  them  otherwise.  Heydrich 
murdered  methodically,  killing  and  looting  as  part  of  the 
day's  grind;  Daleuge  brought  zest  and  imagination  to 
the  job.  Evolving  the  theory  of  "collective  guilt,"  Da- 
leuge plunged  into  an  orgy  of  massacre. 

Lidice  and  Lesaky  were  demolished  as  examples,  but 
no  town  entirely  escaped.  "Summary  courts"  sentenced 
thousands  to  be  hanged  or  shot.  Bishops,  priests,  school- 
teachers and  professional  men  were  particularly  the  ob- 
jects of  his  fury,  for,  as  he  explained  pubhcly,  "Every 
intellectual  is  a  maggot  of  unrest." 

Kurt  Daleuge  is  the  perfect  Nazi  type  both  in  back- 
ground and  developraent.  Only  twenty  in  1918,  four 
years  of  arson  and  pillage  had  unfitted  him  for  peace. 
Joining  up  with  guerrilla  bands  dignified  as  Freikorps,  he 
looted  for  a  \<'hUe  in  Upper  Silesia.  On  the  restoration  of 
order,  however,  he  found  himself  flat  broke,  due  to  his 
habit  of  carousal,  and  being  without  education  or  a  trade, 
all  that  offered  was  a  street-cleaning  job  in  Berlin. 

There  he  stayed  until  Adolf  Hitler,  backed  by  the 
money  of  Fritz  Thyssen  and  other  gullible  industrialists, 
began  recruiting  gangsters  at  high  wages.  Daleuge  was 
among  the  first  to  enlist  as  a  Storm  Trooper  and  he  soon 
stood  forth  from  the  rank  and  file  by  reason  of  reckless 
daring  and  bubbling  brutality.  It  was  not  until  1928, 
however,  that  his  talents  were  fully  recognized.  Discov- 
ering a  revolt  plot  among  the  Berlin  Storm  Troopers,  he 
personally  hunted  down  and  murdered  the  conspirators 
with  a  cunning  and  ferocity  that  left  none  alive. 

Now  "ray  brave  Kurt,"  as  Hitler  sobbingly  acclaimed 
him,  was  made  the  Fuehrer's  bodyguard  and  Number 
One  gunman.  When  Hitler  seized  supreme  power  in 
1933,  his  first  act  was  to  give  Kurt  Daleuge  the  post  of 
police  general  of  Berlin.  Daleuge's  conduct  of  the  office, 
with  purges,  pogroms  and  confiscations  carried  on  effi- 
ciently and  with  relish,  earned  the  commendation  even 
of  Himmler. 

When,  therefore,  Czech  hand  grenades  made  it  neces- 
sary to  select  Reinhard  Heydrich's  successor,  Kurt  Da- 
leuge stood  forth  as  a  natural.  In  view  of  his  record, 
Lidice  and  Lesaky  may  be  regarded  as  little  more  than 
"warm-ups."   Remember  him! 
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It's  not  that  Joe's  tired  ...  he  just  needs 
a  little  restyling.  And  that's  what  Bracer 
does  so  well.  It's  the  comfortable  elastic 
undergarment  that  helps  you  stand  straight 
and  tall,  by  reminding  you  to  hold  your 
tummy  in  .  .  .  your  shoulders  back.  Bracer 
gives  you  a  new,  trim,  youth- 
ful look  .  .  .  makes  you  feel 
young  and  vigorous.  In  fact, 
smart -looking  men  everywhere 
like  Bracer's  way  of  helping 
them  stay  well-groomed. 
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vital  war  tasks  now  . . .  but 
some  department  stores, 
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surgical  supply  dealers 
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around  today  .  .  .  and  be 
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Its  special  comfort  fea- 
tures make  it  great  for  all- 
day  wear. 
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It  Isn't  Just  Us 

Continaed  from  page  It 


kids  to  worry.  If  they  should  have  to 
grieve,  they  could  do  that  together.  They 
could  rejoice  and  mourn  together,  a 
mother  and  her  kids  ought  to  do  that;  but 
not  worry. 

Mack,  oh  darling  Mack,  be  all  right, 
dear;  be  alive  in  the  same  world  with  me 
and  all  right.  O  God,  O  dear  God,  have 
him  be  all  right.  Don't  let  anything  hap- 
pen to  him.  And  if  anything  has  hap- 
pened, turn  it  back,  make  it  be  not  true. 
Oh,  Mack,  darling. 

If  she  could  only  tell  someone,  if  she 
could  only  go  and  talk  to  the  neighbors! 
But  a  place  like  this,  everyone  talking  all 
the  time,  it  would  be  right  back  to  the  kids 
before  lunch.  And  not  make  things  any 
easier  for  any  of  the  other  women  with 
husbands  or  kids  away.  Why,  think  how 
Mrs.  Santander  would  begin  to  carry  on. 

Mrs.  Santander  was  eight  months 
pregnant  Mr.  Santander,  too,  was  over- 
seas. Mrs.  Santander  was  a  Mexican, 
high-strung,  emotional,  crazy  about  Mr. 
Santander.  Goodness,  thought  Mrs.  Mac- 
Kenzie,  she'd  start  one  of  those  fits  of 
carrying-on,  and  no  telling  what  might 
happen. 

I  guess  it  wouldn't  do  me  no  good  talk- 
ing about  it,  anyways,  thought  Mrs.  Mac- 
Kenzie.  Just  get  to  carrying-on  myself. 

Well,  guess  I'd  better  get  up  and  finish 
up  the  ironing  while  the  kids  are  asleep, 
and  not  have  to  sweat  over  it  when  it  gets 
good  and  hot.  Get  going  and  keep  going, 
I  guess  that's  about  the  best  thing. 

Mrs.  MacKenzie  got  out  of  bed.  But 
once  on  her  feet  she  was  overcome  with  a 
strange  and  unfamiliar  weakness.  Gee,  she 
thought,  isn't  that  funny?  I  didn't  know 
how  scared  I  was  till  I  stood  up. 

Indeed,  the  terror  that  now  took  hold  of 
Mrs.  MacKenzie  was  something  quite  new 
to  her.  All  her  life  long,  she  had  been  able 
to  release  her  fears  in  direct  action.  If  one 
of  the  kids  fell  sick,  if  Mack  lost  a  job, 
if  the  garden  had  a  bad  year,  if  misfor- 
tunes came  in  flocks,  as  they  will,  now  and 
then,  there  was  always  something  she 
could  do.  It  might  not  make  things  per- 
fect; indeed  it  seldom  did;  but  it  made 
things  better.  As  long  as  you  can  do  some- 
thing about  a  situation,  it  can  scare  you 
some,  but  not  too  much. 

But  Mack  was  lost,  somewhere  in  a 
green  jungle  in  the  South  Pacific.  He  was 
lost  and  there  was  not  a  thing  she  could  do 
for  him,  not  a  thing  she  could  do. 


"Oh,  Mack,"  she  said,  over  and  ov| 
again,  very  low.  "Mack,  dear  M 
Mack."  But  the  name  was  suddenly  meail 
ingless,  the  reiteration  automatic.  SI 
could  feel  nothing  but  fear,  terrible  ai] 
isolating,  like  a  black  wind  blowing 
MacKenzie  was  lost,  drowned,  gone,  in  tt 
terrible  loneliness  of  helpless  fear. 

Well,  better  get  after  the  ironing. 

The  ironing  was  small,  these  days,  witi; 
out  the  seven  polo  shirts  and  seven 
of  shorts  that  used  to  top  the  basket, 
had  always  given  Mrs.  MacKenzie  a 
kick.  Showed  what  kind  of  folks  he  c 
from,  she  would  reflect,  the  way  he  lovel 
clean  clothes  and  wouldn't  wear  a  shirt  tfa 
second  day.  At  the  best  of  times,  now,  tfa 
depleted  basket  gave  her  a  hollow  feeliiy 
She  would  even  iron  the  dish  towels  to 
of  fill  things  out;  but  even  so,  it  w 
much  of  a  job. 

This  morning  the  job  was  smaller  am 
more  senseless  than  ever.    She  was  glad 
very  glad,  when  little  Lana's  voice 
lifted  in  a  wordless  shout  of  hunger,  wi 
ing  the  others  for  their  breakfast.   It 
good  to  have  the  four  of  them  awake  ai 
around  her. 

She  sat  down  at  the  breakfast  table  witl 
them,  reaching  out  and  taking  the  spool) 
from  Lana's  unsteady  little  hand. 

"Say,"  she  remarked,  "let's  try  to  geji 
some  of  this  down  the  hatch,  for  a  change 
Your  bib  don't  need  the  whole  lot."        i 

IF  THERE  was  only  something  she 
could  do,  her  mind  kept  saying,  over 
and  over.  Something  she  could  do.  Maybe 
not  about  him,  exactly,  but  at  least  about, 
the  war.  Some  real  way  to  help.  Only 
here  she  was,  all  day  and  every  day,  sort 
of  busy  doing  nothing.    Like  now. 

"Marlene,"  she  said  sharply  to  her  eldeatj 
daughter,  "quit  shoving  Clark.  He  can; 
have  more  sugar  if  he  wants  it." 

Marlene,  the  family  blonde,  tossed  her 
head.   "It's  rationed." 

"There's  still  enough  to  go  round,  Mar- 
lene. And  manners  ain't  rationed." 

"Nyah-nyah,"  said  Clark,  helping  him- 
self with  ostentation.  But  he  was  clown- 
ing^ not  gloating.  He  was  the  second  child, 
an  even-tempered  little  boy,  with  his  fa- 
ther's eyes  and  his  father's  rather  deliber- 
ate manner.  Mrs.  MacKenzie  always  felt 
both  lonely  and  comforted,  watching  him. 
You  couldn't  look  at  him  and  not  think  of 
Mack. 


Hi 
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It's  a  long  story.   First  the  puppy  got  into  the  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds  and  got  them  all  mixed  up.    Then  .  .  ." 
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"And  you  need  manners  as  much  as  the 

St  of  us,  Clark." 

Deanna  now  looked  up,  dreamy-eyed, 

om  the  tabloid  that  she  was  studying.  She 

as  only  six,  and  did  not  know  how  to 
,  ad,  but  she  was  both  well-informed  and 

verent. 

"Lookit,"  she  said.   "Here's  Joan  Fon- 

ine  in  the  uniform  of  the  motor  corpse, 
^wish  I  was  in  the  motor  corpse.  I  wish  I 

as  a  nurse." 

Marlene  lifted  her  eyebrows  and 
trugged.  "Too  much  like  work,"  she  re- 
larked.  "I'd  rather  be  a  USO  hostess.  Or 

a  canteen." 

"You  stink,"  Clark  put  in  amiably. 
Jtinkers  like  you  make  us  lose  the  war. 
besides,  any  soldier  would  dance  with  you 

nuts." 

'That's  right,"  agreed  Deanna.  "Ain't 
\,  Ma?" 

Mrs.  MacKenzie  blinked,  started.  "She 
on't  mean  half  she  says,"  she  replied 
aguely.  "Besides,  she  ain't  eleven,  yet. 
'ou  have  to  be  eighteen." 

^HE  picture  of  Joan  Fontaine  lay  be- 
fore her.    How  wonderful  to  be  able 
do  things  like  that!    She  saw  herself  in 
Vhite.    "Mrs.  MacKenzie,  you  were  the 
|)ne  that  saved  this  boy,  not  I."    "Oh,  no, 
jc.    That  ain't  so."    Or  in  a  WAC  uni- 
brm,  sitting  at  a  radio  set.    The  building 
ihaking  with  bombs,  the  officer  saying, 
'Lieutenant  MacKenzie,  you  must  leave 
ow.     It's  not  safe."     And  herself,  an- 
wering,  "I'm  staying  as  long  as  you  fellers 
o,  Captain." 

Lana  blew  bubbles  in  her  milk. 
Mrs.  MacKenzie  pulled  herself  together. 
"Cut  it,  honey,"  she  said  gently.  "Swal- 
er,  now." 
She  stood  up  from  the  table  with  all  her 
V  jJusual  appearance  of  authority,  and  began 
If^j   to  issue  the  day's  orders. 

With  Lana  in  her  pen,  Clark  out  with  the 
cultivator,  and  the  girls  weeding  where  she 
could  watch  them  from  the  kitchen  sink, 
Mrs.  MacKenzie's  hands  moved  slowly, 
wandered  from  dishpan  to  drainer  and 
back,  fell  at  length  against  the  folds  of 
^ "  [her  old  blue  dress  and  lay  limp  and  idle. 
There  just  ain't  nothing  I  seem  to  be 
able  to  do,  she  thought. 

Take  even  the  little  things,  she  thought. 
Take  'Victory  Gardens.  Suppose  you  al- 
ways had  a  garden  took  up  the  whole 
room,  how  could  you  plant  extra?  Some 
folks  raised  chickens  extra,  but  they  al- 
ways did  have  chickens.  And  turning  in 
yf'!  your  fat,  like  you  were  supposed  to  do. 
Why,  with  four  hungry  kids  the  drippings 
was  always  getting  all  used  up  in  the  bak- 
ing, and  you  never  had  none  left  over  to 
salvage.  Same  with  tin  cans.  If  you  got  a 
garden  and  can't  afford  no  canned  stufT, 
how  you  going  to  turn  over  cans  to  the 
drive? 

No,  there  wasn't  even  little  things  she 
could  do.  It  all  went  like  that.  She  was 
just  useless  to  Mack,  useless  to  everyone 
but  the  kids.  She  looked  at  the  clock.  Must 
be  about  time  Mrs.  Briggs  was  bringing 
Jimmy,  and  Mrs.  Panza  was  coming  along 
with  Juan  and  Rosa. 

Mrs.  Briggs  and  Mrs.  Panza,  they  were 
all  right.  Every  day  they  took  the  bus  over 
to  the  airplane  factory  and  worked  on  the 
assembly  line.  When  a  plane  flew  over, 
they  could  say,  "Maybe  that's  my  job." 

Mrs.  Briggs  had  been  the  first  to  take  a 
war  job.  She  said  she  would  if  she  could 
find  a  place  to  leave  Jimmy. 

"My  goodness,"  said  Mrs.  MacKenzie, 
"leave  him  here.  When  you  got  four,  five 
don't  make  no  difference." 

And  with  five,  it  was  easy  to  take  Mrs. 
Panza's  kids,  too. 

"No  call  you  to  go  paying  out  good 
money  to  someone  to  mind  them,"  she  had 
observed  to  Mrs.  Panza.  "Seven  ain't  so 
much  more  of  a  chore  than  five.  Not  with 
the  big  kids  to  help  out." 

And  it  wasn't,  much.  Sort  of  fun,  really, 
minding  other  folks'  kids,  only,  no  get- 
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ting  around  it,  it  did  take  up  your  time. 

"Oh,  Mack,"  she  whispered,  her  hands 
hanging  limp  at  her  sides,  "I  can't  do  any- 
thing. I'm  so  scared,  and  sort  of  tired.  And 
I  just  ain't  got  the  time!" 

"Hiya,  Mrs.  MacKenzie,  wanna  buy  a 
baby?" 

"Hiya,  Mrs.  Briggs.  Dump  him  in  the 
pen  with  Lana.  Mrs.  Panza  going  to  miss 
the  bus?" 

"She's  coming  right  along.  Just  seen  her 
door  open  when  I  was  hiking  Jimmy  up 
your  front  steps." 

Juan  and  Rosa  were  too  big  for 
the  pen  in  which  Lana  and  Jimmy  would 
sit  contentedly  for  half  the  day.  They 
were  continually  underfoot.  Suddenly  this 
morning  they  were  too  much  for  Mrs. 
MacKenzie.  She  went  to  the  back  door 
and  called. 

"Clark,  through  with  that  cultivating? 
You  take  Juan  and  Rosa  off  my  hands?" 

Clark  sauntered  toward  her,  consider- 
ing. "Well,  me  and  Alvin  was  going  to 
make  a  bomber.  Out  of  some  stuff  we 
found." 

"Couldn't  you  do  it  this  aft,  Clark?" 
Her  voice  was  not  steady. 

Clark  looked  at  her,  and  into  his  quiet 
eyes  came  that  familiar  depth  of  under- 
standing that  she  had  known  long  before 
he  was  born. 

"I  know  what,"  he  said.  "I  bet  you  want 
to  write  a  letter  to  Pa." 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  patted  his 
mother's  arm  shyly.  "I'll  keep  'em  off'n 
your  neck,"  he  said.  "I'll  make  'em  some 
little  sort  of  carts  out  of  that  old  pair  of 
skates  out  in  the  tool  shed." 

"Say,"  said  his  mother,  "you  was  saving 
them  for  the  scrap  drive." 

"It  don't  matter." 

There  we  are  again,  she  thought.  But 
she  smiled  at  Clark. 

"Okay,  Clark,"  she  said.  "Thanks.  Id 
ask  Marlene,  but  she'd  be  sure  to  get  'em 
scrapping  and  yelling,  a  day  hot  as  this." 

Abruptly  she  ran  into  her  bedroom  and 
sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

"Oh,  dear  God,"  she  whispered,  "dear 
God,  please  have  it  be  all  right.  Please 
don't  have  anything  happen  to  him.  I  love 
him  so.  Oh,  God,  I  love  him  so."  She 
sat.  clutching  the  edge  of  the  bed,  her 
shoulders  huddled  together. 

SHE  was  sitting  so  when  Marlene  ran 
into  the  room,  gasping  for  breath. 

"Oh,  Ma,"  she  cried.  "Run  quick.  Ma. 
Mrs.  Santander's  having  that  baby!" 

Struggling  with  disinterest  and  confu- 
sion, Mrs.  MacKenzie  replied  slowly: 
"You  sure,  Marlene?  It  ain't  due  for  a 
month  yet.  Who  told  you?" 

Marlene.  the  blonde  and  self-assured, 
clutched  at  her  mother,  whimpering. 
"Hurry.  Ma,"  she  said.  "She's  screaming 
and  hollering,  and  she  says,  'Send  for  Mrs. 
MacKenzie.  she  knows  what  to  do.  Get 
Mrs.  MacKenzie.'  Oh.  run  fast.  Ma.  She's 
awful  sick.  I  think  she's  going  to  die." 

Confused  and  shaken.  like  someone 
struggling  between  a  wretched  dream  and 
a  wretched  reality,  not  yet  sure  which  is 
which,  Mrs.  MacKenzie  pushed  the  cling- 
ing child  away. 

"Don't  do  that,  Marlene."  she  said. 
"Mrs.  Santander  is  a  Mexican;  she  just 
naturally  hollers  a  lot  when  she  feels  some 
bad.  Now  you  just  mind  Jimmy  and, Lana, 
and  I'll  walk  up  and  see  what  to  do." 

She  pushed  open  the  back  door,  at 
which  there  were  no  steps,  took  the  long 
stretch  down  into  the  dust,  and  walked, 
almost  deliberately,  to  Mrs.  Santander's 
bungalow. 

She  was  about  the  last  of  the  neighbors 
to  get  there  and,  remote  and  baffled  as  she 
felt,  she  could  still  see  that  they  were  hav- 
ing the  time  of  their  lives,  especially  Mrs. 
Santander,  whose  screams  were  indeed 
phenomenal. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  MacKenzie,  "the 
gang's  all  here." 

They    regarded    her    respectfully — the 
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Here's  a  surprisingly  simple  way  to  avoid  the 
usual  harsh  laxatives. 

Most  people  find  the  juice  of  l  lemon  in  a  glass 
of  water,  taken  first  thing  on  arising,  is  all  they 
need  to  insure  prompt,  normal  elimination  — 
gently.  And  lemon  and  water  is  good  ioi  you. 

Lemons  Build  Health!  Lemons  are  among  the 
richest  sources  of  vitamin  C,  which  restores 
energy,  helps  you  resist  colds  and  infection. 
They're  the  only  known  source  of  vitamin  P 
{citrin)  and  supply  valuable  amounts  of  Bi. They 


alkalinize— aid  digestion.  Millions  not  troubled 
with  constipation  take  lemon  and  water  daily 
just  as  a  health  builder. 

Why  not  keep  regular  with  this  refreshing 
morning  drink  that  builds  health  too.-'  Try  it 
ten  days,  first  thing  on  arising— see  if  you  don't 
benefit!      

P.  S.- LEMON  &  SODA  •  Some  prefer  juice  of  1 
lemon  in  half  gloss  water  with  %  to  14  teaspoon 
baking  soda  (bicarbonate)  added.  Drink  as  the 
foaming  quiets. 


LEMON  and  WATER 

•  ••first  thing  on  arising 
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CHEWING  GUM  RANKS 
II.  S.  ARMY  CAMPS 
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—  From  "Post  Exchange"  magazine 


YES,  at  Post  Exchange  counters  from  coast  to 
coast  and  overseas,  chewing  gum  is  a  popular 
favorite  with  men  in  every  branch  of  the  service. 

And  no  wonder!  For  soldiers  everywhere  soon 
discover  that  chewing  gum  is  a  welcome  "refresher" 
when  a  man  is  tense,  tired  or  thirsty. 

So,  if  at  times  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  when 
you  ask  for  Beech -Nut  Gum,  remember  .  .  .  the 
Beech-Nut  Gum  that  you  can't  buy  is  going  to  some 
soldier,  sailor  or  marine  ...  in  a  training  camp  at 
home,  on  a  ship  at  sea  or  on  a  distant  fighting  front. 
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Beech-Nut  Gum 

The  yellow  package  .  .  .  with  the  red  oval 


first  settler,  the  lady  from  the  house  with 
the  big  bougainvillea,  the  competent,  su- 
perior Mrs.  MacKenzie. 

"She's  awful  bad."  volunteered  Mrs. 
Schenck,  who  had  dirty  white  hair  and 
wet,  unsteady  eyes.  "I  guess  there's  some- 
thing going  wrong." 

"Rats!"  said  Mrs.  MacKenzie.  vShc 
walked  up  to  Mrs.  Santander.  "Slop  that 
hollering,  Mrs.  Santander.  How  often 
they  coming,  your  pains?" 

"All-a  time,  all-a  time.  Oh,  Mrs.  Mac- 
Kenzie, I'm-a  die,  I'm-a  die." 

"Hand  me  that  alarm  clock,"  said  Mrs. 
MacKenzie. 

She  seated  herself  by  Mrs.  Santander, 
laid  one  palm  lightly  upon  the  inert  body, 
and  watched  the  clock,  paying  no  further 
attention  to  the  screams,  which  seemed 
to  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
physiological  facts  in  hand.  The  con- 
traction came,  strong  and  fine,  the  rest, 
the  contraction  again.  Mrs.  MacKenzie 
smiled.  "Mrs.  DeBoys,  you  send  your  kid 
down  to  the  corners,  will  you,  and  tell  him 
to  call  up  the  doc  from  the  store.  Tell  him 
Mrs.  Santander's  pains  are  every  four  min- 
utes and  she's  coming  along  fine.  Tell  him 
to  send  out  the  ambulance." 

At  this,  Mrs.  Santander  began  to  scream 
again. 

"No  senda  the  ambulance,"  she  said. 
"It's-a  no  good.  All  hospitals  full.  Doc 
said  could  maybe,  if  I  went  whole  nine 
months,  get  in  a  hospital.  Now  is  no 
chance,  now  is  no  hospital,  I  have  baby 
here,  I'm-a  die." 

"Your  ma  die?" 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Santander. 

"Didn't  have  no  hospital,  neither,  1  bet," 
said  Mrs.  MacKenzie.  "Lived  through  it 
all  right,  though,  and  so  did  my  ma.  Just 
about  the  same  business  as  it  used  to  be, 
Mrs.  Santander.  Ain't  got  no  harder.  And 
the  one  big  job  in  the  world  where  an  ama- 
teur can  do  as  good  the  first  try  as  a  pro- 
fessional." 

"I'm-a  die,"  said  Mrs.  Santander,  but  the 
wail  lacked  conviction. 

Mrs.  MacKenzie  grinned  at  her.  "Now 
you  get  up,  Mrs.  Santander,  and  put  on 
your  housecoat  and  sandals,  and  come 
down  to  my  place.  Hurry  up,  now." 

"Get  up?  Me?"  Mrs.  Santander's  black 
eyes  stared  with  incredulity. 

"Sure,"  said  Mrs.  MacKenzie.  "You 
have  the  baby  up  here  and  I'll  have  to  be 
traipsing  over  and  leave  the  kids  and  all 
like  that  to  see  to  you.  You  have  it  to 
my  place,  and  I'll  be  able  to  take  care  of 
you  as  easy  as  not." 

"Walk?"  said  Mrs.  Santander.  "Now? 
I'm-a  die.  I  no  can  walk." 

But  you  could  see  that  she  was  getting 
ready  to  reach  for  her  red  mules  with  the 
pompons,  and  her  best  red  negligee  with 
the  silk  fringe  trim. 

LISTEN,  you  ladies,"  said  Mrs.  Mac- 
j  Kenzie.  "Any  towels  you  want  to 
lend  me  I'll  be  glad  to  have.  And  if  any 
one  of  you's  got  a  good  big  oilcloth  table 
cover,  I  could  use  it  too.  And  then  I'll  just 
call  on  you  as  I  need  you.  Looks  like  Mrs. 
Santander's  going  to  want  to  settle  down 
and  get  some  rest  before  Doc  gets  out 
here." 

Now  that  the  hysteria  had  drained  from 
the  air,  the  prospect  of  sitting  with  Mrs. 
Santander  was  merely  tedious.  They  ac- 
cepted Mrs.  MacKenzie's  orders  with  re- 
lief and  no  resentment,  and  departed  to 
fill  them. 

Mrs.  Santander  rose  from  her  bed  and 
with  occasional  pauses,  during  which  she 
clung  to  the  small,  thin  shoulder  beneath 
her  own,  she  walked  to  Mrs.  MacKenzie's 
house. 

Marlene  saw  them  coming.  Her  eyes 
were  excited,  now.  "Ain't  she  going  to 
have  the  baby?" 

"Sure  she  is,  Marlene.  Now  you  run 
over  to  Mrs.  Santander's  place  and  get  that 
layette  she  showed  us  last  Sunday.  Bring 
the  box  careful,  now,  and  don't  open  it." 


"Gee."  said   Marlene,  "she's  gom 
have  it  here!  " 

"That's  right.  Get  along,  now." 
She  helped  Mrs.  Santander  to  her 
'1  got  something  new  in  that  box, 
Mrs.  Santander.  "What  nobody  don  i 
yet.   Was  nobody  going  to  see  it  till  1 
is  baptize,  but  I  let  you  see  now.   Oh.H 
hcaiitiful  dress.    Got  lace  on  it,  got 
broiders    on    it,    got    cute    little    ril 
bunches,  just  like  for  somebody's  babj 
picture  shows.    From  my  sister  that 
nun   in  San  Antonio.    You  know  I 
a  sister  that's  a  nun  in  San  Antonio?'1 
Before  Mrs.  MacKenzie  could  ans« 
Mrs.  Santander  had  abandoned  hersel.j 
the   luxury   of  another   pain,   screar 
heartily:  but  Mrs.  MacKenzie  didn't  mil 
Something  in  Mrs.  Santander's  face  as' 
told  about  the  lace  christening  dress, 
innocent  pride,  the  forward-reaching  1^ 
had  reached  into  Mrs.  MacKenzie. 
felt  an  unknotting  in  her  chest,  a  join^ 
again,  as  if  her  disintegrated  life  were  ! 
ring  and  coming  together  once  more, 
looked  very  gravely  at  Mrs.  Santander. 
"I  bet  it's  beautiful,"  she  said. 


"it 
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IT  ISN'T  us.  she  thought,  or  our  sepa 
tions;  it's  things  going  on,  love  going 
even  after  it  has  lost  its  dearest  one,  I 
reaching  forward,  children  coming 
growing  and  going  on  to  learn  the  sai 
things  again,  to  learn  to  keep  goi 
through  every  grief. 

Mrs.  Santander's  scream  prolonged 
self. 

"Come  on,"  Mrs.  MacKenzie  adm^ 
ished  her,  "it  don't  hurt  that  bad.  Save 
for  when  the  fun  begins." 

But  she  liked  Mrs.  Santander,  she  spol 
tenderly:  and  the  Mexican  woman  he 
the  kindness  in  her  voice  and  took  courai 
from  it. 

"You  good  to  have  me  come  here,"  si 
said.  "Good  lady."  She  closed  her  eyes. 

Mrs.  MacKenzie  went  into  the  kitcb 
to  wait  for  Marlene. 

"Listen,  honey,"  she  said,  when  the  li 
tie  girl  appeared.    "She's  fine,  now.    Bu 
no  getting  around  it,  it  does  take  quite 
while  and  hurt  some,  too.    But  I've  ha 
four,  so  it  must  be  worth  it,  hey?    Som 
Mexicans  scream  terrible,  though.    So 
want  you  to  take  Jimmy  and  Lana  up  td 
her  house  and  play  with  'em  there. . .  .  Yoi 
can  come  down  here  for  their  lunch,  and 
supper,  too,  if  it  takes  that  long,  and  carrj! 
it  up  to  them.  And  don't  you  pay  too  mucl 
'tention  to  what  any  old  hands  say  thai 
drop  in.  They  like  excitement,  you  know 

She  looked  at  Marlene,  and  was  proui 
of  the  child's  face.  It  was  full  of  under 
standing  and  good,  firm  responsibility. 

"Say,"  said  Mrs.  MacKenzie.  "You  ol 
USO  hostess!    You  don't  think  it's  tO( 
much  like  work  being  a  nurse.    A  kid 
nurse.    Not  when  it's  important,  like  to- 
day." 

She  squeezed  the  child  hard  and  kissed 
her. 

"I  was  just  kidding,  Ma,  this  morning," 
said  Marlene. 

"Sure,"  said  her  mother,  "I  knew  it. 
Now  cut  along  with  the  kids  before  she 
tunes  up  again." 

She  went  back  to  Mrs.  Santander. 

"Bet  that's  more  like  every  three  min-' 
utes,"  she  said  to  her.  "Bet  it  won't  be  long 
now.  You  want  a  cup  of  coffee?  I'll  bring 
it  to  you.  and  then  I'll  make  up  some  sand- 
wiches for  Clark  and  Deanna,  and  they 
can  take  the  Panza  kids  on  a  picnic  down 
by  the  irrigation  ditch.  Say,  we're  making 
out  fine." 

"Nice,"  said  Mrs.  Santander.  "Coffee  is 
nice." 

Maybe  I  can't  do  anything  about  you. 
Mack,  maybe  I  can't  do  anything  to  help 
with  the  war.  But  somehow  or  other,  ev- 
erything you  do  to  help  somebody  helps 
everybody  else.  I  don't  know  where  you 
are.  Mack.  Maybe  I  won't  ever  see  you 
again,  dear  darling,  but,  somehow  or 
other,  helping  Mrs.  Santander  is  helping 
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elping  this  little  new  kid  into  the 
is  helping  you.    Ain't  it  funny?    I 
nderstand  it,  but  it's  true, 
called  Clark  again.  "I  can  make  up 
sandwiches  for  Alvin,  too,  if  he 
to  go  along,"  she  told  him.   "And 
te's  sakes,  don't  you  and  Deanna  let 
tie  ones  drown!    Some  day  we're 
l,  hey?  All  busy!" 
morning  wore  through.  The  doctor 
He  was  swarthy  and  pleasant,  an 
itic  man  with  a  limp, 
uldn't  get  a  visiting  nurse,"  he  said, 
g  his  blue  chin  with  his  knuckles, 
/e'll  make  out." 

midafternoon,  they  were  making  out 
oncentration. 

riene   had    appeared    at    the    door 
to  be  pushed  away  by  a   mother 
coked  unfamiliar — pale,  perspiring, 
r  than  usual. 

at  it,  honey,"  her  mother  had  said. 
ask  Mrs.  DeBoys  to  help  you  out, 
ver  you  need.    The  doc  and  I,  we 
ur  hands  full  right  now." 
en  she  went  back  again. 
ere  was  a  lull. 

ean  to  say  you  never  were  in  on  a 
like  this   before?"  the  doctor  re- 
,  still  incredulous, 
hat's  right,"  said  Mrs.  MacKenzie. 
e  doctor  shook  his  head. 
loy,"  he  said,  respectfully,  "we  sure 
use  ten  or  twenty  like  you  out  at  the 
ital." 

le  small,  pale,  freckled  face  lifted  to 
he  eyes  wide. 

ay,"  she  said,  softly,  "that's  just  ex- 
/  like   what   I'm   always   thinking  it 
Id  be  wonderful  if  someone  said  to  me, 
fr.sliesjH  )C,  or  someone  in  the  war,  or  some- 
g.  I  always  want  to  be  helpful.  Only, 
courjehow  or  other,  I  never  seem  to  have 
minutes'  spare  time." 
he  wrinkles  about  the  doctor's  mouth 
ched  oddly.   "No,"  he  said,  "judging 
n  what  I've  seen  of  your  life,  I  can  see 
you  wouldn't." 

lenlke;" 

now,  bJ|HE  baby  was  born  at  half  past  five  in 
kqyiielithe  afternoon,  a  fine  little  boy.  Mrs. 
I  Ive  hi  (tander  slept.  The  heat  was  intense,  but 
;}.' Sob  Mrs.  MacKenzie  the  room  seemed 
gii.  So  Jer,  cooler.  The  quiet  of  perfect  ac- 
iMupi  nplishment  was  on  them  all. 

.Yd  ^rs.  MacKenzie's  eyes  went  out  of  the 
fich,  aa  Jdow,  past  the  shadowing  vine,  over 
0(1  earn  l>wn  fields  and  green  fields,  to  the  dis- 
oomoci  ft  mountains.  Her  face,  weary  and  rapt, 
sav  iliai  i  something  in  it  that  the  doctor  wanted 
itnon.'get  into  words. 

,  proij|'It's  quite  a  thing,  isn't  it?"  he  said. 
ujjfe's  quite  a  thing." 
jlily   IrYep,"  said  Mrs.  MacKenzie. 
/ouoHHer  eyes  came  back  to  the  room,  to  the 
]  tie  baby  she  held  in  her  arms,  to  the 
ctor's  face. 
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"You  know,"  she  said,  "I  been  worrying 
all  day  about  my  husband.  He's  in  the 
war.  And  I  been  feeling  so  helpless. 

"Weil,  I  don't  know  how  to  say  it,  but 
now  I  feel  like  it's  all  right,  even  if  I  don't 
have  no  time  to  do  factory  work,  or  in  the 
hospital  and  stuff,  like  I  want  to.  Why, 
Mrs.  Santander  here,  she's  done  more  right 
this  afternoon  about  everything,  war  and 
destruction  and  all,  than  any  of  the  things 
I  used  to  think  I'd  do  if  I  was  rich  and  had 
a  chance  to  help. 

"Watching  her,  this  aft,  and  watching 
you,  Doc,  I  feel  different.  Maybe  how  I 
live,  maybe  what  I  do  ain't  useless.  Even 
to  the  country.  Even  to  Mack." 

THE  doctor  did  not  answer.   He  rolled 
down  his  sleeves.  I  wish  I  could  write, 
he  thought.    Boy,  I  wish  I  could  write. 

"That  all  your  garden?"  he  asked  ab- 
ruptly. 

"Yep." 

"Big,  for  one  woman." 

"The  kids  help  me." 

She  got  up  and  put  the  baby  back  with 
Mrs.  Santander  and  returned  to  the 
kitchen.  Four  small  children  were  strag- 
gling across  the  fields.  She  waved  to  them. 

"Those  yours?" 

"Just  two.  Others  are  kids  I  mind.  Cou- 
ple of  mothers  go  to  the  airplane  factory, 
I  mind  their  kids.  Might  as  well.  Got  four 
of  my  own." 

She  waved  again,  this  time  toward  a 
girl  of  ten  leading  two  toddlers. 

"Say,  Marlene,"  she  shouted,  "it's  a  lit- 
tle boy!   Awful  cute!" 

Nice,  she  thought.  Everything  quiet  in 
time  for  the  kids'  supper;  couldn't  have 
worked  out  better.   Well,  that's  my  luck. 

Say,  I  been  forgetting  my  luck! 

Suddenly  she  turned  upon  the  doctor  a 
smile  that  dazzled  him. 

"With  my  luck  and  everything,"  she 
said,  "see — like  how  things  worked  out 
today,  for  instance,  everything  quiet  just 
in  time  for  supper  and  all — wouldn't  I  be 
a  fool  to  worry?" 

The  doctor  looked  at  six  converging 
children,  at  a  wide  garden,  well-cultivated, 
well-weeded,  flourishing.  He  thought  of 
Mrs.  Santander,  well  and  asleep  with  her 
sleeping  child. 

"If  I  were  you,  Mrs.  MacKenzie,"  he 
said,  "I  wouldn't  worry  about  anything. 
If  everyone  did  as  much  about  it  as  you 
do,  the  war  would  be  over  tomorrow." 

That,  Mrs.  MacKenzie  could  see,  was 
nonsense,  just  blarney.  But  it  made  her 
feel  good,  too. 

"Whyn't  you  stay  for  supper  with  me 
and  the  kids?"  she  said.  "Save  you  time 
when  you  get  back  to  town.  Goodness, 
you  might's  well.  One  more  'round  here 
don't  ever  make  no  diff'erence." 
The  End 
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"He  had  his  diving  suit  made  over  into  shorts  for  the  summer" 
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WAR  FRONTS  AND  HOME  FRONTS  DEPEND  ON  . . 

DODGE 

Cr      %   TO    3.TON    CAPACITIES 
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WAR  is  emphasizing  the  "toughness" 
of  Dodge  trucks  . . .  their  remarkable 
DEPENDABILITY.  Reports  from  Rus- 
sia, Malta,  China  and  the  Solomons 
have  repeatedly  told  of  Dodge-built 
Army  vehicles  carrying  troops  and 
guns  through  the  thick  of  battle. 

And  no  wonder!  For  these  war-tested 
trucks  are  blood  brothers  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dependable 
Dodge  Job-Rated  trucks,  that,  for  so 
many  years,  have  moved  the  goods  of 
industry  and  agriculture  with  time- 
proved  Dodge  dependability. 


WAR  BONDS— YOUR  PERSONAL  INVESTMENT  IN  VICTORY! 


Today ...  on  war  fronts  and  home  fronts 
alike . . .  DODGE  and  DEPENDABILITY 
mean  one  and  the  same  thing. 

If  YOU  need  dependable  trucks  for 
essential  hauling  purposes,  buy  trucks 
with  the  right  engine,  the  right  clutch, 
the  right  transmission,  and  every  other 
unit  to  fit  the  job . . .  buy  Dodge  Job- 
Rated  trucks. 

See  your  Dodge  dealer  too,  for  All- 
Fluid  Drive  Dodge  cars,  Plymouth  cars, 
used  cars  and  trucks,  and  for  depend- 
able Dodge  wartime  service. 


DODGE 


DIVISION      of      CHRYSLER      CORPORATION 


KEEP  YOUR  PRESENT  TRUCKS  ON  THE  JOB  WITH  DEPENDABLE  DODGE  SERVICE! 

[CS    For  the  duration,  it's  your  patriotic  duty  to  keep  your  present  car  or  truck  "on  the 

^I^    job"  ...  to  get  the  maximum  of  dependable,  economical  transportation  built  into  it. 

Iji  Let  your  Dodge  dealer  help  you.  He  has  the  "know  how,"  the  experienced  mechanics, 

-^    the    factory-engineered    and  j  inspected    parts    to    maintain    top    "r'^rit*'"ff    "'^^''igfT 

Depend  on  your  Dodge  dealer  for  dependable  wartime  service  I  ^^^  i  \  R  1  \  \  C  A  kJT 
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Mr.  Fly,  Mr.  Cox . .  and  Congrei 


JAMES  L.  FLY.  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications    Commission,    has    got 

himself  into  a  fight  with  Representative 
E.  E.  Cox  (Dem..  Ga.),  and  is  screaming  that 
he  and  his  FCC  are  being  persecuted  by  Cox 
and  "the  radio  monopoly  and  Wall  Street  in- 
terests.' Cox,  out  after  Fly's  scalp,  wants 
Congress  to  trim  the  FCC's  powers  over  ra- 
dio. 

Fly  has  long  been  a  demagogic  little  hater 
of  business.  His  outcries  should  be  dis- 
counted accordingly.  Cox  is  apparently  not  a 
100-per-cent  lily;  appears  to  be  a  rather  nar- 
rowly conservative  sort  with  a  vengeful  streak. 

Congress  could  settle  this  fight  and  avoid 
others  like  it,  by  puttmg  Mr,  Fly  and  his  f  CC 
in  their  proper  place.  They  aro.all  over  the 
radio  lot  now,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
law  under  which  they  operate. 

That  law  is  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  which  created  the  FCC  and  endowed 
it  with  a  lot  of  vaguely  and  windily  defined 
powers.  Naturally  and  inevitably  the  FCC 
has  reached  for  more  and  more  power- 
power  to  tell  radio  broadcasters  what  they 
may  and  may  not  put  on  the  air,  power  to 

War  Wastes — Why  ? 

WHEN  the  Senate  passed  the  record- 
breaking  $71,500,000,000  Army  Ap- 
propriation Bill  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Senator  Harry  S.  Truman  (Dem.,  Mo.)  of 
the  famous  Truman  Committee  made  some 
biting  remarks.  Speaking  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  Senator  Truman  said  in  part: 

They  know  how  to  waste  money  better  than 
any  other  organizations  I  have  ever  had  any- 
thing to  do  with.  They  do  an  excellent  job  on 
the  waste  side.  ,  .  . 

I  could  stand  here  all  afternoon  and  give 
example  after  example  showing  that  tremen- 
dous sums  of  money  are  simply  being  thrown 
away  with  a  scoop  shovel.  .  .  . 

Yet  we  cannot  obstruct  this  appropriation 
because  we  know  it  will  be  said  that  we  are 
obstructing  the  war  effort. 

We  don't  doubt  that  huge  wastes  have  oc- 
curred in  the  development  of  our  war  effort 
since  Pearl  Harbor,  and  still  are  occurring. 
But  what  is  the  reason  for  this  waste? 

Well,  we  didn't  begin  to  shore  up  our  de- 
fenses for  World  War  II  until  France  went 
down,  in  June,  1940.  Until  Pearl  Harbor, 
we  went  about  it  in  rather  a  half-hearted 
fashion.  Since  Pearl  Harbor,  we've  been 
arming  at  a  furious  pace  and  fighting  two 
major  wars  at  the  same  time. 

The  24-Hour  Clock 

WE  USED  to  be  faintly  annoyed  when, 
beginning  soon  after  we  got  into  the 
war,  the  military  way  of  stating  the  time  of 
day  cropped  into  magazine  articles  and  news 
stories — 22:15  hours  for  good  old  10:15  P.  M., 
and  all  that. 

Now,  however,  we  rather  like  the  24-hour 
clock  idea;  and  we  think  it  has  a  psychologi- 
cal value  which  could  hardly  have  occurred 
to  whoever  thought  the  plan  up  to  begin  with. 

This  psychological  value  of  the  24-hour 
clock  is  that  it  shows  you  unceasingly  that 


mess  up  their  advertising  contracts  and 
works  arrangements,  and  so  on  and  so  fol 
So  successful  have  these  FCC  power  grj 
been  that  the  Supreme  Court  recently  uph 
one  of  the  brashest  of  them.  The 
pointed  out— rightly,  we  think — that  it 
Congress,  not  for  the  courts,  to  clip 
FCC's  claws. 

Congress  can  do  this  by  passing  a  suil 
amendment  to  the  Communications  Act 
amendment  stating  how  far  the  FCC  mayj 
in  regulating  radio,  and  stating  it  clea 
This  amendment  should  make  it  impossi| 
for  the  FCC  to  deprive  broadcasters  of  pn 
erty  or  to  abrogate  their  contracts  without 
process  of  law;  it  should  kill  oil  the  FO 
incessant  attempts  to  censor  radio  progra 
and  should  take  away  its  present  life-a 
death  licensing  power  over  radio  stations. 

Such  a  reform  would  give  the  FCC  strid 
and  healthily  delimited  powers,  and  would 
Mr.  Fly  down  to  his  proper  size.  We  know 
no  greater  single  blessing  that  could  come 
American  radio  at  this  time.  Since  radio  i; 
tremendous  influence  in  American  life,  we 
all  share  in  that  blessing. 


UCIIS' 
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The  brunt  of  this  job  has  fallen  on  the 
ministrative  and  procurement  branches  of  tl| 
Army  and  the  Navy.  They  started  practical 
from   scratch   and   were  expected  to   wod 
miracles  of  expansion  almost  instantly.  The 
came  near  doing  that  in  many  instances.  Bil 
they  couldn't  have  done  it  without  wast^ 
When  your  house  is  on  fire,  you  can't  keep 
minute-by-minute  record  of  loss  and  damag 
as  they  occur.    The  first  job  is  to  get  the 
under  control. 

We  don't  mean  to  condone  or  encouragi 
waste  in  wartime.  And  now  that  the  fire  il 
pretty  well  under  control,  we  think  it  woulJ 
be  appropriate  for  the  War  and  Navy  depart! 
ments  to  engage  some  big  construction-engil 
neering  firms  to  review  the  major  wastel 
connected  with  our  war  effort  and  make  reel 
ommendations  for  avoiding  more  of  them  I 

For  the  long  peacetime  pull  after  the  warj 
though,  we  need  something  more  than  that  I 
We  need  a  national  policy  of  keeping  thtl 
armed  services  systematically  well  financed  [ 
year  in  and  year  out,  just  as  an  individual! 
needs  to  keep  up  his  life  and  fire  insurance. [ 
If  we  can  learn  that  lesson  from  this  war  and| 
its  colossal  wastes,  we'll  have  learned  some- 
thing really  worth  knowing. 


JJVI 


'  today  you  have  only  one  day — one  stretch  of 
24  hours — to  make  the  most  of.  There's  no 
starting  all  over  again  at  noon  with  a  fresh 
set  of  time  numerals;  the  procession  of  the 
hours  marches  right  on  through  to  23:59  be- 
fore a  new  procession  can  begin. 

The  general  effect,  mild  but  insistent,  is  to 
encourage  one  not  to  waste  any  time.  Any- 
thing that  will  do  that  is  all  to  the  good — 
and  will  be  increasingly  so.  We're  likely 
to  need  all  the  time  we  can  find,  and  then 
some,  for  at  least  the  next  ten  years. 
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Getting  alonq  vrith   relatives 

by 


''.  It  doesn't  take  any  special  talents  to  get 
long  with  relatives  . . .  just  a  little  Commando 
'raining.   Of  course,    almost   everyone  has 
rouble  with   relatives  —  especially  their  in- 
laws .  .  .  in-law,  that's  an  outlaw  who  gets 
[!n  by  marriage.  It's  not  so  bad  with  relatives 
.vho  are  born  into  your  family,  though.  In 
iract,  we  get  along  fine  with  an  uncle  who  is 
Iborne  in  every  Saturday  night. 


2.  Always  join  in  the  children's  games.  This  makes 
you  popular  with  your  nephews  and  nieces.  It  also  gives 
your  wife  a  wonderful  chance  to  practice  her  first  aid 
training.  Naturally,  everyone  knows  the  best  first  aid  to 
brighter,  cleaner  teeth  is  Pepsodent.  No  wonder  it's 
Number  One  with  men  in  the  Service! 


3.  Feed  the  folks  well.  You'll  find  most  relatives  have 
fierce  appetites.  In  fact,  at  our  house  we  make  it  a  point 
to  count  the  children  after  every  meal.  I'll  never  forget 
the  time  we  counted  in  a  strange  kid.  We  knew  he  was 
strange  because  he  didn't  know  that  Pepsodent— and 
only  Pepsodent— contains  Irium. 


^<^^o. 
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Only  Pepsodent 
contains  Irium 


4.  Be  kind  to  rich  uncles.  You  can  never  tell  when 
one  might  leave  you  a  fortune.  Of  course,  mine  never 
did.  He  just  left  me  a  copy  of  Esquire.  But  I  only  read 
the  ads  anyway  .  .  .  especially  the  ones  that  say  "Pepso- 
dent v.ith  Irium  loosens  the  film  you  can  feel  on  your 
teeth  . . .  uncovers  the  natural  brightness  of  your  smile." 


5.  Don't  let  their  wrangling  get  on  your  nerves.  I 
wouldn't  say  my  relatives  were  noisy  .  .  .  but  I  do  enjoy 
my  quiet  vacations  as  a  riveter  in  the  shipyards.  Actually 
there's  only  one  thing  my  family  won't  argue  about,  and 
that  is  if  you  use  Pepsodent  twice  a  day,  you'll  have 
brighter  teeth  in  a  hurry. 
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brighter 
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Film  on  teeth 
collects 
stains, makes 
teeth  look 
dull  and 
dingy— hides 
the  true 
brightness  of 
your   smile. 


This  film- 
coated  mir- 
ror shows 
the  result 
when  com- 
monp  lace 
methods 
don't  clean 
film  away. 


But  look 
what  Irium 
does!  It  loos- 
ens film- 
floats  i  t  away, 
leaves  the 
surfaceclean, 
bright,  and 
sparkling. 


That's  how 
Pepsodent. 
with  Irium 
uncovers  the 
natural 
brightness  of 
your  smile 
.  .  .  safely, 
gently. 
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rm  no  fisAerman/ 

WKy  fish  ^or  tissues  so  hard  to  get 

out  0^  ordinary    boxes  ?  With 
KLEENEX*  it's  pull  a  tissue  and 
up  pops  another,  ready  for  use.' 

(from  a  Itlitr  by  M.  T.  T..  Long  Island,  N.  Y.) 


IF  YOUR  OeALER  IS  OUT  OF 

KLeeNBx,  PLEAse  ee  patient 

-HE'LL    HAVE    SOME    SHORTLY. 

QUANTITY    IS    SOMEWHAT 

CURTAILED,   BUT  WE  ARE 

OETERAAINEO,  REGARDLESS 

OF   WHAT   OTHERS    DO,  TO 

MAINTAIN  KLeeNEX  QUAUTT 

IN  EVERY  particular; 


VITTLES 

FOR. 
VICTORr 


No  more 
stained 
dish  towels 
at  canning  time 
since  I  wipe  the  top  of  each  filled 
jar  with  clean,  absorbent  KLEENEX'. 

(from  a  kitiT  by  C   F.  C.  PrineviUe,  Ore.) 
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WE  REJOICE  to  report  that  a  large 
number  of  our  readers  are  not  only 
glad  to  be  heavily  taxed  to  defray  a 
greater  and  greater  part  of  the  cost  of 
this  war,  but  are  racking  their  brains 
for  ways  and  means  of  helping  Mr. 
Morgenthau.  Mr.  Doughton  and  other 
money  raisers.  Some  ideas  are  a  trifle 
out  of  the  ordinary — but  sound.  For 
example,  here's  Mr.  Virginius  Tyrus 
O'Donnell,  who  doesn't  say  a  word 
about  our  moniker  editorial,  but: 
"From  all  that  I  hear  and  see,  the  go- 
ings-on in  Washington,  D.  C,  make 
Ringling's  Circus  look  like  an  Ep- 
worth  League  meeting  on  a  bad  night. 
Now  why  not  turn  the  capital  of  our 
country  over  to  the  circus  people? 
They  can  put  it  on  a  paying  basis  by 
charging  an  admission  of  fifty  cents 
a  head  with  two  bits  extra  for  a  good 
seat  at  the  Hammering  Hank  Wal- 
lace-Jolting Jesse  Jones  fight.  Prop- 
erly advertised  this  ought  to  pay  for 
the  war  and  have  quite  a  lot  of  change 
left  over  to  see  us  all  back  to  nor- 
malcy." 


WELL,  when  we  got  to  Washington 
this  time,  no  admission  fee  being  de- 
manded. Union  Station  was  a  sight  to 
behold.  The  place  was  jammed  with 
women  in  uniform — Wacs,  Waves, 
Wafs,  lady  Marines  and  so  on.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  all  the  men, 
uniformed  and  civilian,  were  concen- 
trating on  one  small  but  snappy  num- 
ber in  a  uniform  unlike  those  worn  by 
any  other  women  in  the  vast  shed. 
Frankly,  this  mouse  was  a  colossal  sen- 
sation— her  cap  at  just  the  right  angle, 
her  skirt  exactly  the  right  length  and 
her  blouse —  Oh,  well,  we're  just  a 
guy  with  a  couple  of  experienced  eyes. 
She  walked  through  that  crowd  as  if 
there  wasn't  any  crowd.  And  pres- 
ently we  caught  up  with  her.  On  her 
cap  was  the  word  TRAINMAN. 

MOREOVER,  we  have  a  letter  from 
an  Army  Air  Force  captain  who  says 
that  he  got  a  lower  berth  from  Chi- 
cago to  Washington.  He  was  about 
to  turn  in  when  the  occupant  of  the 
upper — a  lieutenant  colonel — arrived 
in  the  wake  of  a  redcap  who  carried 
his  bag.    To  the  side  of  the  colonel's 


bag  was  strapped  a  baseball  bat.  Our 
captain,  thinking  to  make  a  little 
friendly  conversation,  said:  "Well, 
well.  Colonel.  I  see  you  have  a  base- 
ball bat."  The  colonel  was  not  very 
conversational.  He  looked  at  our  cap- 
tain, then  at  the  bat,  and  said:  "Yeah. 
I'm  going  to  Washington."  And  that 
was  all  that  our  captain  managed  to 
get  out  of  hirh,  too. 


OUR  mail  is  improving  a  bit — in  qual- 
ity, too.  Some  time  ago  we  complained 
that  it  was  pretty  terrible.  We  got  an 
answer  to  that  from  Mr.  Frank  B. 
Doremeas  of  Kokomo,  Indiana.  "It 
isn't  that  your  mail  is  so  terrible  but 
it  is  because  you  are  terrible.  You 
cannot  read  right.  I  have  written  you 
lots  -of  good  letters  and  you  print 
nothing  1  say.  You  do  not  understand 
what  I  say  as  I  am  a  great  hand  at 
writing  between  the  lines.  If  you  will 
read  between  the  lines  of  this  letter 
you  will  get  what  I  mean  which  is  that 
you  are  terrible." 

IN  HOUSTON,  Texas,  there  is  a  Stage 
Door  Canteen.  We're  informed  by 
one  of  the  women  workers  therein 
that  a  sailor  entered  one  evening  carry- 
ing a  bottle  of  rum.  As  alcoholic  stuff 
may  not  be  carried  into  the  place  nor 
any  served  there,  this  sailor  left  his 
bottle  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat  in  the 
checkroom.  Occasionally  he'd  go  to 
the  checkroom,  take  a  drink  and  jit- 
terbug with  renewed  vigor.  But  the 
doorman  told  him  firmly  that  there- 
after he'd  have  to  leave  the  bottle 
checked  until  he  unchecked  his  coat 
and  hat,  too.  This  stumped  the  sailor 
for  slightly  less  than  one  minute.  He 
returned  to  the  checkroom,  got  his 
hat  and  coat,  put  them  on,  got  out  his 
bottle,  took  a  drink,  rechecked  his  hat 
and  coat  and  went  back  to  swinging  it. 
He  continued  to  do  this  every  ten 
minutes  until  the  bottle  was  empty.  In 
the  meantime,  he  and  his  girl  friend 
won  the  dance  honors  of  the  evening. 
And  our  informant  wants  to  know 
what  chance  the  enemy  has  against 
guys  like  that.  We  wish  all  the  answers 
were  as  simple. 


NONE.  . 


W.  D. 
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This  B-26,  badly  riddled  by  anti-aircraft  fire  in  a  raid  on  Nazi  installa- 
tions, returns  safely  to  its  Tunisian  base.  —  International  News  Photo. 
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DESOTO  WAR  PRODUCTION  includes  the  pre- 
cision building  of  airplane  wing  sections — bomber 
fuselage  nose  and  center  sections — vital  assemblies 
for  Bofors  anti-aircraft  guns  and  General  Sherman 
Tanks — and  a  wide  variety  of  special  manufacturing 
services  to  a  large  portion  of  American  war  industry. 


DESOTO  DEALERS  throughout  America  remain 
strongly  at  their  posts  of  service,  maintaining  the 
De  Soto  products  of  peace  with  essential  parts  and 
service. 


It's  a  beautiful  and  powerful  all  metal 
monoplane,  and  some  of  the  world's  keenest 
pilots  are  its  masters. 

At  Midway  and  in  the  Aleutians,  these 
Marauders  carried  torpedoes;  at  Soputa, 
they  dropped  parachute  bombs;  at  Buna 
"they  flew  low  and  fast,  their  guns  blazing." 

With  its  heavy  armor  and  tremendous  fire 
power,  the  B-26  can  take  mighty  good  care 
of  itself.  Seldom  does  it  need  fighter  escort. 
It's  a  fighter  on  its  own  account.  It's  big  and 
powerful  and  faster  than  most  ships  the 
enemy  can  send  against  it. 

Yes,  DeSoto  helps  to  build  these  B-26 
Marauders.  De  Soto  makes  the  big  fuselage 
and  nose  sections  on  long  assembly  lines, 


manned  by  many  of  the  same  craftsmen 
who  made  fine  cars  for  you  every  day  in 
peacetime. 

When  De  Soto  delivers  these  nose  and 
fuselage  sections,  it  means  that  wiring, 
sound  proofing,  trim,  tubing,  functional 
mechanisms,  most  of  the  instruments  and 
all  of  the  controls  are  in  their  proper  place. 

De  Soto  takes  pride  in  the  fame  of  these 
B-26  Marauders  as  reports  from  the  battle 
fronts  tell  of  their  terrific  striking  power, 
their  fleetness,  maneuverability,  and  success. 

DE  SOTO  DIVISION  OF  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 

WAR     BONDS 
They  are  Your  Personal   Investment  In  Victory. 
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OUT  FOR  THE  COUNT,  BECAUSE  OF  DRY  SCALP? 


TRY  5  DROPS  A  DAY  FOR . . . 


BETTER-LOOKINC,  HEALTHIER- LOOKING  HAIR! 


II  J  #w  C#%#/J  Just  comb  a  few  drops  of 'Vaseline' Hair  Tonic  through 
your  hair  or  rub  it  directly  on  your  scalp.  It's  just  as  easy  as  that  to  keep  your 
hair  neat,  well-groomed  all  day  long.  And  at  the  same  time  it  checks  Dry  Scalp 
and  loose  dandruff  by  supplementing  the  natural  scalp  oils.  For  double  care 
of  both  scalp  and  hair,  massage  generously  with  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic  before 
shampooing  and  rub  a  little  on  the  scalp  afterwards.  Join  the  host  of  men  who 
use  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic  regularly.  You  will  discover  that  it's  different,  because 
it  contains  absolutely  no  drying  ingredients. 


Vaseline  HAIRTONIC 


HEG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 
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KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  WORL] 

By  Freling  Foster 


Wail,  a  gold-mining  town  in  the 
New  Guinea  mountains,  bombarded 
by  the  Japs  for  months,  is  the  one 
Allied  base  that  can  be  reached  only 
by  air.  Since  its  founding  in  1927, 
every  person  and  every  article  has 
been  flown  in  by  plane,  including 
dredges,  building  materials,  war 
equipment,  food  and  various  animals, 
even  several  race  horses. 

During  the  past  two  years  at  Fort 
Benning,  Georgia,  paratroopers  in 
training  havg  made  more  than  100,000 
jumps  with  only  three  fatalities,  each 
resulting  from  a  mistake  made  by  the 
man  himself. 

Not  only  is  America  using  vast 
quantities  of  paper  in  the  war  effort, 
but  its  peacetime  consumption  has 
always  far  surpassed  that  of  every 
other  nation.  For  years  before  this 
war,  the  annual  per-capita  use  was 
250  pounds  in  the  United  States,  120 
pounds  in  England,  85  in  Germany 
and  20  in  Japan. — By  Roderick  M. 
Grant,  River  Forest,  Illinois. 

Because  it  is  possible  and  probable 
that  London's  newspapers  reach  Ber- 
lin and  Berlin's  reach  London, 
through  agents  in  Lisbon,  within  24 
hours  after  printing  these  publica- 
tions in  both  cities  are  carefully  cen- 
sored before  going  to  press. — By 
Bessie  M.  Park,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Undei  the  laws  of  all  states,  the 
American  flag  cannot  be  offered  free 
as  a  premium  or  inducement  to  pur- 
chase merchandise. 

Poultry  valued  at  $100,000,000  dies 
annually  in  this  country  from  a  num- 
ber of  diseases,  one  of  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  half  of  this  loss — a 
paralysis,  with  many  forms,  called 
avian  leukosis  complex.  No  one 
knows  what  causes  or  spreads  the 
disease  or  how  to  control  it 

At  least  30  different  t>'pes  of  slide 
fasteners,  including  the  zipper,  have 
been  patented  in  one  or  more  coun- 
tries. .  .  .  Men  in  a  blimp  can  spot 
a  submarine,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, at  a  submerged  depth  of  90 
feet.  .  .  .  The  only  American  state  or 
territory  in  which  every  person  has 
been  fingerprinted  is  Hawaii. 


Because  so  much  of  the  food  being! 
shipped  abroad  today  has  been  dried,| 
dehydrated  or  compressed,  any  Amer- 
ican freighter  of  medium  size  is  able! 
to  carry  the  entire  annual  yield  of  I 
nearly  4,000  average  farms,  or,  | 
roughly,  600,000  acres. 

A  miniature  electric  railroad,  now! 
being  built  in  New  York  City  by  a  | 
group  of  100  engineers,  will  be  the  | 
most    elaborate   model   of   its   kind. 
Constructed  on  a  scale  of  i-  inch  to  a 
foot,  it  has  already  reached  a  length 
of  a  mile  and  is  complete  with  rolling 
stock,  scenery,  signals,  controls  and 
timetables.  Although  this  much  of  it. 
exclusive  of  the  trains,  has  required 
almost  500,000  man-hours  of  work, 
the  model  is  not  expected  to  be  fin- 
ished until  20  years  after  the  war. 

Out  of  every  1 ,000  men  and  1 ,000 
women  who  offer  to  donate  blood  to 
the  Red  Cross,  57  men  and  110 
women  are  rejected  because  they  do 
not  meet  various  requirements. 

The  largest  vertical  letter  file  in  the 
world  is  in  the  office  of  the  Cen- 
tral Social  Insurance  Institution  in 
Prague,  Its  thousands  of  drawers, 
which  are  ten  feet  deep  and  open  and 
shut  electrically,  are  in  cabinets  that 
extend  from  the  floor  to  a  high  ceiling. 
To  reach  them,  the  clerks  sit  at  ele- 
vator desks  that  move  up  or  down  or 
to  the  right  or  left  at  the  touch  of  a 
button. 

The  six  most  popular  sports  in  this 
country  today,  ranked  according  to 
annual  attendance,  are  basketball, 
Softball,  baseball,  football,  boxing 
and  horse  racing. — By  Frank  K.  Law- 
ler.  Mollis,  Long  Island,  IV.  Y. 

All  warships  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  arc 
required  to  display  the  national  flag 
before  firing  a  shot  in  battle.  Even  on 
submarines  that  surface  quickly  to 
engage  an  enemy  vessel,  the  ensign 
must  be  hoisted  before  a  deck  gun 
goes  into  action. 

Five  «lollar<i  %»ill  bp  paid  for  oarh  intprctilint! 
«ir  unusual  fan  arcrpted  for  thi<>  rolumn. 
Contributions  iiiu».t  be  aceompanied  by  satl^. 
factory  proof.  Address  Keep  Up  with  the 
World,  Collier's.  250  Park  Avenue.  New  York 
417),  N.  v.  This  eolumn  is  copyrighted  by 
Collier's.  The  National  \*eekly.  iVone  of  the 
items  may  be  reprodueed  without  express  per- 
mission  of   the  publisher 
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Super  Human  Vision  with"THE INVISIBLE  CREW 


Electronic  "vision"  that  penetrates  through  fog  or  cloud 
. . .  superhuman  range  of  voice  and  hearing  : . .  these  are  v^hat 
Bendix*  Radio  and  Radar  give  to  the  pilot  of  a  U.  S.  plane! 
And  Bendix  gives  him  other  "senses".  .  .  third-dimensional 
senses.  Pioneer*  Instruments  fix  his  horizon  for  him  .  .  . 
where  there  is  no  horizon.  They  set  his  course,  and  hold  it 
for  him  .  .  .  show  him  his  altitude,  speed,  position.  Friez* 
Instruments  supply  his  weather  sense.  The  sure  and  instant 
perception  that  Nature  gives  to  a  bird  . . .  these  members  of 


"The  Invisible  Crew'  give  to  earthling  man.  Together  they 
have  conquered  the  hazards  of  blind  flying! 

Today  this  means,  above  all  else,  constant  protection  for 
our  boys  on  the  battle  line.  That  common  cause  unites  the 
many  thousand  Bendix  workers  .  .  .  under  inspired  engineers. 
But  the  science  that  pierces  today's  battle  smoke,  serves  also 
to  penetrate  the  veil  of  tomorrow's  greater  opportunities. 
"The  Invisible  Crew'  will  help  to  overcome  the  age-old 
handicaps  of  "flying  blind"  into  the  future,  as  into  the  fog. 


SOME  FAMOUS  M£MB£RS  Of 


nONin* — Flight  and  Navigation 
Inttruments  and  Aircraft  Equipment. 
■INOIX*  RADIO  —  Aircraft  Radio 
Equipment  for  Navigation,  Detec- 
tion, Communication  and  Direction 
Finding,  and  Radio  Compasses. 
STROMBUa* — Automatically  ad- 
justing Aircraft  Injection  Carburetors, 
standard  of  ttie  industry. 
SONnUA'*  —  Aircraft  Magnetos, 
Spark  Plugs  and  Ignition  Systems. 


■INDIX*  PRODUCTS  —  Vacuum  and 
Hydraulic  Controls,  Stromberg* 
Automotive  Carburetors,  Universal 
Joints,  Aircraft  Gun  Turrets,  Aircraft 
landing  Gear,  Wheels  and  Brakes. 
ICLIPSI*  AVIATION — Aircraft 
Starters,  Generators  and  Super- 
chargers, De-icer  Systems  and  other 
Aircraft  Operational  Auxiliaries. 
FRin*  —  Weather,  Meteorological 
. . .  and  Right  Recording  Instruments. 
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'TRADE      MANHS      OF     GCMOtX     AVIATION      C  O  (t  PO  *  AT  I  O  N      AND     5  U  B  S  I  D  I A  ()|esJ 
COfYRIOMT     1943,     6CNDIX     AVIATION      COMPORATION 


PUBLIC  LISRAgy 


BACK    UP    OUR    BOYS 


BUY    WAR    BONOS 
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SAVING  HORSEPOWER 
to  SAVE  FREEDOM! 


\ 


Boiled  right  down  to  basic  facts,  it's  horse- 
power of  a  hundred  kinds  that's  deciding  this  war 
.  .  .  horsepower  giving  mobility  and  meaning  to  the 
firepower  in  the  hands  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
have  grown  up  with  their  fe«t  on  a  throttle. 

An  unconquerable  combination — American  men  and 
motors.  It's  an  honor  and  an  inspiration  to  every  Sealed 
Power  man  and  woman  to  serve  every  branch  of  our  armed 
forces  with  the  products  that  have  won  the  trust  of  peace- 
time America.  Sealed  Power  Piston  Rings,  Pistons  and 
Cylinder  Sleeves  are  at  every  front,  in  tanks,  trucks,  jeeps, 
airplanes,  bulldozers,  boats,  ships  and  power  units. 

And  Sealed  Power  Piston  Rings  on  the  home  front, 
too,  are  safeguarding  power  and  saving  precious 
rationed  fuel.    Packed  in  sets,  individually  engi- 
neered for  each  particular  make  and  model  of 
engine,  they  provide  oil  control,  save  gas,  re- 
duce*wear  and  lengthen  engine  life.   Insist 
on  genuine  Sealed  Power  Piston  Rings. 
Sealed  Power  Corporation,  Mus- 
kegon, Michigan,  and  Wind- 
sor, Ontario. 


Scrap  mtlalit  needad 

for   »v»ry  gun,   tank 

and  thip.  S»nd  your 

terap  to  war. 
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Sealed  Power 

PISTON  RINGS 

Pistons,  Cylinder  Sleeves 

Valves,  Water  Pumps  and  Chassis  Parts 


WING  TALK 


IT'S  a  combination  cookbook  and 
guidebook,  but  it's  a  strange  example 
of  either.  The  main  idea  behind  the 
volume  for  the  present  is  to  save  the  lives 
of  American  fliers  forced  down  in  the 
weird  reaches  of  the  Pacific.  Every  Ameri- 
can plane  carries  one  of  the  volumes.  But 
after  the  war,  it  will  be  priceless  to  those 
of  us  who  actually  have  the  courage  to 
take  up  beachcombing  as  a  profession. 

The  book  tells  us  how  to  roast  a  goanna 
to  a  turn.  A  goanna  is  a  big  lizard,  and 
the  tail,  makes  a  ravishing  dish  if  prop- 
erly cooked.  The  book  also  tells  us  that 
a  stuffed  bandicoot  is  elegant  eating,  that 
its  flesh  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
rabbit.  The  fact  that  the  bandicoot  is 
nothing  but  a  large  rat  with  big  ears 
has  nothing  to  do  with  its  taste.  And 
the  yavato!  There's  a  dish  that  would 
thrill  you  clear  down  to  your  toes.  Cooked 
up  in  a  casserole,  the  yavato  is  something 
right  out  of  this  world;  It's  right  out  of 
our  world  anyhow,  since  it's  described  as 
"a  large  cream-colored  grub  found  in 
rotting  wood." 

The  book  was  put  together  by  Dr. 
Frank  H.  H.  Roberts  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington.  Much  of  the 
information  in  it  was  suppUed  by  Dr. 
William  Duncan  Strong  and  his  associ- 
ates. Strong  is  director  of  the  Ethno- 
geographic  Board,  which  sounds  very 
dull,  but  the  Ethnogeographic  Board  has 
the  delightful  job  of  finding  out  all  it 
can  about  the  personal  habits  and  envi- 
ronment of  other  folks  all  over  the  world. 

The  book  does  more  than  merely  tell 
how  to  cook  the  strange  flora  and  fauna 
a  man  is  likely  to  run  into  on  a  desolate 
island  in  the  Pacific.  The  main  body  of 
the  book  is  divided  into  two  columns. 
First,  the  name  of  the  food,  then  a  de- 
scription and  an  explanation  of  where  to 
find  it  and  how  to  cook  it. 

An  ordinary  fig  may  be  quite  a  strange 
business  to  a  pilot  from  Brooklyn,  for 
example.  Figs  growing  on  trees  don't 
look  much  like  those  in  packages. 


Then  there's  honey.  Honey  is  a  blesnl 
thing  for  a  hungry  wanderer  to  coni 
across.  The  trick  of  finding  it  rcvolvJ 
around  recognizing  the  insects  that  mall 
it.  In  the  tropics,  the  honey  bee  is  a  miM 
stingless  little  thing  that  looks  like  al 
ordinary  fly.  The  book  tells  the  boys  tl 
tie  a  bit  of  white  cloth  on  one  of  tbi 
bees,  or  sprinkle  it  with  flour,  then  follo>| 
it  through  its  zigzag  course  to  its  hive. 

There's  plenty  of  food  lying  around  il 
the  Pacific,  both  on  land  and  in  the  wal 
ter.  But  you  have  to  know  how  to  finJ 
it,  and  how  to  avoid  the  items  that  arl 
poisonous,  of  which  there  are  fortunatel;| 
very  few. 

THE  coconut  palm  is  practically  a  grol 
eery  store  all  by  itself.    The  meat  ol) 
its  nut  is  fine  food,  ripe  or  green.    The 
liquor   of  the   green    fruit   is   refreshing] 
And  when  fermented,  it  becomes  a  pow-' 
erful  wine.  The  juices  of  sugar  palm  and 
other  trees  also  make  wine.  The  drink 
known  variously  as  tuba  wine,  palm  wine,l 
or  toddy.    A  castaway  who  is  ingenious! 
enough  to  rig  up  a  still  can  distill  the| 
wine  into  a  powerhouse  spirit  called  ar- 
rack, and  accumulate  a  magnificent  hang- 
over. 

To  get  back  to  the  coconut — the  tip- 
top bunch  of  leaves  on  the  tree  is  a  true 
delicacy.  It  is  known  as  palm  cabbage, 
it's  cooked  just  like  cabbage  and  tastes 
hke  it,  only  better. 

Breadfruit  is  almost  as  much  of  an  all- 
round  dish  as  coconut.  It  grows  in  a 
large  tree,  and  the  fruit  hangs  on  the  tree 
like  green  balloons,  with  pock-marked 
skin.  Breadfruit  is  a  substantial  item  of 
food  when  roasted,  baked  or  fried.  After 
it's  cooked,  it  can  be  sliced  and  dried,  and 
it'll  keep  indefinitely. 

Arrowroot  is  useful,  too,  the  book  tells 
us.  Arrowroot  looks  like  a  turnip,  and  is 
best  when  roasted.  Ordinary  rattan,  a 
ferocious-looking  plant  with  long,  slender 
stems  and  sharp,  curving  horns,  also  stews 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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"A   great  record,   Duffy,   but  for  your   ovm 
safety,  I'd  repaint  your  ship  and  start  over" 


HANK    KETCHAy 
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It's  dark  down  here. 

It's  quiet  down  here. 

It's  lonely  down  here. 

No  light.  Just  the  glow  of  emergency  bulbs. 
No  noise.  Just  the  ebb  and  flow  of  air  in 
our  lungs.  No  talking.  But  a  lot  of  thinking. 

We're  "on  the  bottom." 

They're  waiting  for  us  up  there.  They're 
listening  for  us  up  there.  For  the  turn  of  a 
screw,  for  the  clang  of  a  wrench  on  the 
deck  to  teU  their  next  depth  bomb  where 
to  go. 

.°"^'«|  We're  waiting,  too.  For  the  sound  of  their 
s'iijjj^  bngines  to  die  away  or— for  the  gagging 
iDiesapo*  ^t"^"^  °^  chlorine  gas  that  lets  us  know  our 
^yhii  lull  is  cracked,  the  batteries  are  flooded 
''i' (trill:  ind  we're  going  down  in  a  bubble  of  air 

*^  id  oil  to  drown! 
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the  cold  and  the  dark  and  the  fear,  it  seems 
to  me  I  get  things  straighter  than  I  used 
to.  I  see  things  clear. 

I  know  now  what  this  war's  about.  I  know 
what  this  war  is  being  fought  for.  I  want 
this  war  over  quick — and  when  it's  over, 

I  want  up ! 

That's  what  I'm  fighting  for— up! 

For  the  right  to  stand  up  in  the  world  with 
my  bride  by  my  side  and  her  hand  on 
my  arm. 

For  the  right  to  speak  up  in  my  town  and 
have  my  say  and  then  sit  down. 

For  the  right  every  night  to  run  up  the 
steps  of  my  house  back  home  and  pick  up 
and  hold  a  son  of  my  own. 

For  his  right  and  her  right  and  mine  to 
grow  up,  to  work  up  in  the  same  America 
I  left  behind  .  .  .  where  there's  freedom  to 
breathe  .  .  .  freedom  to  move  up  to  new 


and  better  things ...  to  look  up  to  the  skies 
and  recognize  that  in  America  there  wiU 
always  be  a  limitless  opportunity  to  rise  as 
high,  to  go  as  far  as  courage  and  strength 
and  ability  can  take  me! 

That's  how  I  remember  America. 

Keep  it  that  way  .  .  .  until  I  come  back. 


Here   at  Nash-Kelvinator,    we're   building 
2,000  h.  p.  Pratt  &   Whitney  engines  for 
Navy  Vought  Corsair  fighters  .  .  .  making 
intricate  Hamilton  Standard  propellers  .  .  . 
readying  production  lines  to  build  Sikorsky 
helicopters  for  the  Army  Air  Forces  .  .  . 
doing  our  part  to  keep  for  our  boys  while 
they're  away  the  same  America  they've  al- 
ways known  ...  a  land  of  progress  and 
enterprise  and  equality  for  all. 


NASH-KELVINATOR   CORPORATION 
Kenosha  •  Milwaukee  •  DETROIT  •  Grand  Rapids  •  Lansing 


AUTOMOBILES 
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They  give  their  lives ;  we  lend  our  money. 
Buy  more  War  Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps  I 
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If  you  hear  the  operator  say  that,  it  means  that  the  line  you  want  is  crowded  and  other  calls 
are  waiting.  .  .  .  We*re  sure  youll  understand  and  co-operate  cheerfully — in  the  interests 


i 


of  better  wartime  telephone  service  for  everybody. 
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LWAYS  in  a  caf^  of  elegance  where 
the  ehte  come  to  advertise  their 
boredom  I  feel  the  promise  of 
lister  events.  My  years  as  a  newspaper- 
an  still  make  me  think,  of  the  fashionable 
id  the  famous  in  terms  of  derogatory 
ladlines.  I  never  enter  one  of  these  hot- 
luse  roosts  without  feeling  immediately 
[at  around  me  are  the  important  scan- 
lls  of  tomorrow. 

Here  they  sit — in  the  ornate  anteroom 
IE   suicide,    bankruptcy    and    blackmail, 
[glitter  with  the  spoils  of  life,  including, 
lat  last  most  dangerous  treasure:  ennui. 
ou  would  never  fancy  that  these  toy- 
iced  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  city's 
ight  were  anything  but  what  they  seem — 
group  of  beribboned  insomnia  victims 
ome  to  stare  at  one  another   and  ex- 
change yawns.    But  this  is  a  deception. 
Por  in  these  moribund  huddles  sit  beauty, 
'alent  and  wealth.    And,  however  bored 
jhey  seem,  you  may  be  sure  that  where 
r.uch  sit,  there  is  always  devil's  music  play- 
jng  near  by. 

I  have  a  friend.  Dr.  Mortimer  Briggs, 
ivho  is  a  Haroun-al-Raschid  sort  of  psy- 
:hiatrist.  He  is  given  to  wandering  the 
;ity  after  midnight  and  peering  into  its 
psychoses  and,  perhaps,  looking  for  cus- 
tomers. 

This  soul  gazer  assures  me  that  his 
favorite  haunt.  El  Granada  Cafe,  is  the 
most  clinical  spot  in  town,  and  I  have 
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taken  to  haunting  it  with  him.  My  interest 
is  chiefly  Morty,  who  is  a  witty  and  in- 
structive companion  and  who  has  the  gift 
of  making  the  dullest  people  blossom  into 
werewolves  and  moon  monsters — a  side 
of  psychiatry  that  has  always  pleased  me. 
In  EI  Granada  after  midnight,  says 
Morty,  assemble  the  demon-driven  of  the 
town — the  rich,  the  brilliant  and  the  beau- 
tiful. The  rich,  he  tells  me,  have  warped 
souls — all  of  them — as  a  result  of  exercis- 
ing their  egos  rather  than  their  wits.   As 


for  their  playfellows — the  men  and  women 
of  the  arts — these  are  in  an  even  worse 
situation.  For  only  successful  geniuses  can 
aff'ord  to  bask  in  El  Granada,  and  medi- 
cally, says  Morty,  there  is  nothing  as  trou- 
blesome to  genius  as  success.  It  substitutes 
press  notices  for  dreams  and  cocktail 
parties  for  the  pursuit  of  beauty.  Fame, 
holds  Morty,  is  a  sort  of  mummy  case  in 
which  the  creative  talents  of  yesterday  lie 
in  state  and  glitter  with  mania. 

As  for  beauty,  my  friend's  theory  is  that 


I  noticed  a  few  evenings  later  that  the 
baron  had  a  different  girl  with  him.  "Well, 
we've  got  a  new  clue,"  I  said.  "We've 
found  out  the  baron  has  a  redhead  fetish" 


all  the  lovely  ladies  who  bloom  nightly  in 
El  Granada  are  more  phantom  than  fe- 
male. They  are,  he  says,  shallow  and  dan- 
gerous. They  are  designed,  like  mirages, 
only  to  stir  hunger  and  arouse  the  imagi- 
nation and  they  have  no  food  to  offer 
either. 

In  the  months  we  have  been  squatting 
almost  nightly  in  El  Granada,  that  orna- 
mental caldron  has  yielded  the  press  four 
suicides,  one  murder,  fifteen  divorces  and 
innumerable  lesser  items  involving  big- 
amy, treason  and  embezzlement.  None  of 
these  events  actually  happened  in  El  Gra- 
nada, but  its  violent  actors  were  all  re- 
cruited from  its  yawning  tables. 

It  was  while  sitting  with  Doctor  Morty 
in  this  Pandora's  box  of  a  cafe  one  night 
that  I  witnessed  the  debut  of  the  Baron 
Corfus,  and  with  it  the  opening  scene  of 
a  drama  as  fantastic  as  any  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  one  that  fulfilled  in  abundance 
its  promise  of  sinister  events. 

There  was  no  hint  of  macabre  enter- 
prise about  the  tall,  pottery-faced  gentle- 
man who  made  his  first  entrance  that 
night.  It  was  midnight — an  hour  at  which 
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El  Granada  is  so  crowded  with  men  and 
women  of  distinction  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  anyone  to  achieve  the 
slightest  attention. 

The  arrival  of  an  elegant-looking  elderly 
man  wearing  a  camellia  in  his  lapel  and 
accompanied  by  a  beautiful  girl  in  camel- 
lia-studded furs  is  a  matter  of  no  more  im- 
port to  El  Granada  at  midnight  than  the 
squeezing  of  two  more  shoppers  into  a 
subway  train  during  the  rush  hour.  The 
fact  that  Ganzo,  the  headwaiter,  himself 
conducted  the  pair  to  a  reserved  table  was 
no  clue  to  the  importance  of  the  new- 
comers. It  indicated  that  a  twenty-dollar 
bill  had  changed  hands. 

THUS  it  was  that  the  Baron  Corfus  and 
his  companion  created  no  ripples  with 
their  entrance.  I  remember  well,  however, 
that  Morty  was  quick,  to  bag  the  new- 
comer. 

"Never  saw  him  before,"  he  said,  "and 
the  girl  is  new,  too." 

"Not  bad  looking,"  I  said.  You  have  to 
be  modest  in  your  opinions  in  front  of 
Morty  or  he  explodes.  Psychiatry  is  basi- 
cally the  science  of  contradiction." 

"Strip  her,  scrub  her  face  and  comb  her 
hair  out,"  said  Morty,  "and  you  have  a 
slight  case  of  pituitary  emaciation  plus 
a  bit  of  narcissism." 

"She  still  looks  like  Salome  to  me,"  I 
said.  "Do  you  think  that  red  hair  is  real?" 

"The  hair  is  real,"  the  great  scientist  ad- 
mitted grudgingly,  "but  the  eyes  are  of 


glass.  The  man  is  vastly  more  interest- 
ing." 

"He  looks  well  preserved,"  I  said. 

"To  the  contrary,"  said  Morty  happily, 
"he  is  in  the  last  stages  of  disintegration. 
A  well-dressed  case  of  cachexia  always 
looks  like  a  visiting  diplomat."  Morty 
mopped  his  face  with  one  of  his  many 
handkerchiefs.  Though  not  a  fat  man — as 
psychiatrists  go — he  was  in  a  constant  per- 
spiration, and  regardless  of  the  tempera- 
ture, seemed  always  either  to  be  choking 
to  death  or  about  to  be  laid  low  by  the 
heat.  He  performed  this  mopping  opera- 
tion with  quick  and  furtive  gestures  as  if 
he  expected  nobody  to  notice  the  oddity. 

"Besides,"  he  went  on,  "that  man  has 
too  much  poise  unless  it's  arteriosclerosis." 
Morty  changed  handkerchiefs.  "A  very 
curious  fellow — that  fellow." 

I  shall  describe  the  new  arrival  as  I  saw 
him  this  first  time.  He  was  a  man  so  em- 
bedded in  an  attitude  that  his  age  seemed 
a  mystery.  The  attitude  was  one  of  charm 
and  aloofness.  The  gray  face  with  its  long 
jaws,  its  thin  lips,  its  enameled  gloss  was 
raised  as  if  it  were  in  the  midst  of  some 
performance.  He  had  metallic-gray  hair 
that  was  curled  tightly  on  his  skull  and 
seemed  to  have  been  polished  rather  than 
combed.  But  the  man's  eyes  were  his  chief 
attraction.  They  were  almost  tight  shut. 
The  eyelids  were  lowered  as  if  against  a 
glare  and  the  eyes  were  reduced  to  two 
glittering  lines — like  the  dashes  in  a  code. 

"I'd  say  he  was  almost  blind,"  Morty 


went  on  slowly,  "and  the  squint  is  a  ruse 
for  increasing  his  small  vision.  Or  else — " 

"Or  else,  what?"  I  asked,  humbly. 

"Or  else,"  said  Morty,  "he's  as  mad  as  a 
hatter.  A  man  closes  his  eyes  like  that  for 
one  reason,  usually.  He  doesn't  want  to 
be  seen.  I  call  them  ostrichomaniacs." 
Morty  considered  this  a  joke. 

"That's  a  queer  theory  about  a  gentle- 
man who  seeks  out  a  spotlight  like  El 
Granada,"  I  said. 

"It's  his  soul,  not  his  camellia  that's  in 
hiding,"  Morty  answered. 

THE  music  resumed.  El  Granada  was 
filling  up  for  the  night,  which  meant 
that  the  fashionable  and  the  famous  were 
being  reduced  to  sardinelike  postures  that 
made  drinking,  talking  or  eating  well-nigh 
impossible.  Dancers  inched  about  on  the 
small  floor.  The  service  grew  panicky, 
breathing  difficult. 

Baron  Corfus  had  added  himself  to 
this  ensemble  as  if  it  were  his  natural 
element.  At  one-thirty  the  newcomer  rose 
to  leave.  Mortyand  I  automatically  called 
it  a  night.  Together  with  some  twenty 
other  frolickers  bored  to  a  point  of  nerv- 
ous collapse,  we  squeezed  pur  way  out 
of  El  Granada.  I  wondered  idly  as  we 
stepped  into  the  life-restoring  street  who 
the  elderly  glassy-faced  dandy  in  front  of 
us  was  and  what  type  of  insomnia  had 
brought  him  to  our  roost. 

An  elegant  automobile  drew  up  to  the 
curb.   The  baron  handed  Ivan,  the  door- 


man, a  five-dollar  bill  for  his  sinj 
and  entered  the  car  with  his  lovj 
head. 

"A  very  strange  fellow,"  said| 
"I  hope  wc  see  more  of  him." 

We  did.  In  the  weeks  that  follol 
Granada  had  produced  a  new  di| 
for  us — a  mystery  man. 

Mystery  is  not  a  thing  that  hi 
quickly.  It  is  the  negative  side  off 
the  blank  curtain  concealing  dramil 
must  look  at  this  curtain  a  long  til 
fore  even  becoming  aware  that  it  il 
ing  in  front  of  you.  Havm^^  locij 
however,  you  have  a  front  seat 
greatest  show  on  earth — the  Unkno| 

The  Baron  Corfus — headwaiter 
had  supplied  his  name — became  oul 
— more  Morty's  than  mine.    For  \p 
was  content  to  enjoy  knowing  nothif 
imagining  everything,  hke  any  gooil 
tery  fan,  Morty  was  busy  with  solj 
The  trail,  said  Morty,  after  several! 
of  studying  furtively  our  camellia-l 
dandy,  offered   several   scents.    Fol 
thing,  the   unvarying   midnight  en  I 
and  the  unvarying  departure  at  el 
one-thirty  a.m.  was  the  sort  of  cererl 
behavior,  said  Morty,  that  revealed  rl 
Since   my    friend    managed   to   dil 
lunacy  in  practically  everybody  who| 
under  his  scientific  eye,  I  was  not 
pressed. 

"The    difference    in    this    case," 
Morty,  "is  that  here  we  have  luna 
action.  We  are  all  lunatics,  but  inert) 
Psychic  duds,  so  to  speak.  But  the  ba 
mania  is  up  to  something.  It's  perfoij 
for  us.    It's  plotting  away  every 

"Plotting  what?"  I  asked  modestl| 

"That,  I  don't  know,"  beamed  my 
lock,  "but  I  will  soon.   All  we  know| 
is  that  the  baron  arrives  here  with 
monial  regularity  on  the  stroke  of 
night  with  a  beautiful  young  lady  in 
he  has  no  interest  and  we  have  alsd 
fact  that  our  baron,  a  tireless  exhibitic 
nevertheless    refuses    to    commune 
any  of  the  customers  here." 

We  had  both  observed  that  our  myjj 
man  had  frozen  off  a  dozen  neighhl 
attempts  at  conversation.  I  attributed] 
to  jealousy  of  his  companion. 

"Nonsense,"   Morty  answered.    "II 
nitely  the  baron  is  not  jealous.   He's 
busy  and  doesn't  care  to  be  interrupt! 

"Busy  doing  what?"  I  asked  hurabljl 

"Hiding,"  said  Morty,  "and  plottlj 

IT  WAS  I  who  first  noticed  a  few 
nings  later  that  the  baron  had  a  diffeJ 
young  woman  with  him.  His  new  frienj 
in  addition  to  wearing  the  same  came' 
studded  furs,  the  same  fingernails  and  i 
same  fixed  glow  of  an  enchanted  wine 
dummy — was  also  a  redhead. 

"Well,  we've  got  a  new  clue,"  I  Sifcrer 
"We've  found  out  that  the  baron  ha 
redhead  fetish." 

"A  putrid  deduction,"  said  Morty. 
man  who  keeps  his  eyes  shut  isn't  go 
in  for  color  fetishes.    The  redhead  i; 
coincidence.    Or  perhaps  a  drug  on 
market."  But  I  could  see  that  Morty  v 
not  too  impressed  by  this  notion. 

A  young  naval  lieutenant  squeezed  ii 
a  chair  at  our  table.  This  was  Dickie  M 
chen,  one  of  our  night-life  alumni  w 
had  wheedled  his  way  into  the  landlock 
sector  of  the  Navy. 

"Hiya,"  said  Dickie,  "I'm  on  lea 
again.  First  free  breath  in  five  weel 
Ever  been  in  Washington  in  the  summer 
The  young  mariner  shuddered.  "Then 
nothing  worse  on  earth  than  that  Na' 
building." 

"War  is  war,"  I  offered.    I  had  nev 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


Marie  arranged  to  meet  Malchen  acro! 

the  Austrian  border.  But  he  was  not  wai 
^^^  ing  for  her.  Instead  a  group  of  Gestap 
^■1    agents  seized  her  and  took  her  to  BerU 
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{  FRANK  GERVASI 

OIOED        FROM        CAIRO 

Africa  was  won,  so  Europe 
1  be  won.  Sooner,  perhaps, 
in  you  dared  hope.  The 
son  is  plain — bombs  can  re- 
ce  armies  to  impotence, 
d  already  American  air- 
wer  is  rapidly  widening  the 
aight  road  to  victory  that 
carved  out  in  African  skies 


THE  Liberators  were  bombing  To- 
bruk.  Marshal  Erwin  Rommel's 
principal  intake  port  for  supplies 
and  reinforcements  for  his  Afrika  Korps. 
Rommel  watched  the  raid  from  a  hill 
above  the  wreck-filled  harbor  of  the 
crumbling  town.  It  was  months  before 
Cape  Bon  but,  on  that  starry  night  of 
October  25th,  Rommel  knew  he  was 
beaten. 

He  saw  500-pound  bombs  blast  the 
quay.  He  saw  them  demolish  dockside 
dumps  of  stores  his  Italian  lackeys  hadn't 
had  time  to  remove.  A  bomb  hit  and  sank 
an  Italian  destroyer.  Port  installations,  al- 
ready badly  damaged,  were  nearly  obliter- 
ated. 

Until  then,  Rommel  had  been  able  to 
land  approximately  4,000  tons  of  supplies 
daily  at  Tobruk.  When  our  bombers  fin- 
ished with  the  port  that  night  its  capacity 
had  been  reduced  to  possibly  400  tons. 
The  Afrika  Korps  was  deprived  of  nearly 
all  the  guns,  shells,  food,  tanks,  spare  parts 
and  water  it  needed  to  fight  the  war. 

It  was  also  deprived  of  two  commodities 
more  precious  than  any  of  these — ^gaso- 
line and  oil,  the  blood  and  plasma  of 
motorized  war.  Through  the  futile  pyro- 
technics of  his  antiaircraft  batteries  and 
the  glow  of  fires  ignited  by  American 
bombs,  Rommel  watched  a  tanker  try  to 
cut  herself  free  of  the  dock  and  run  for 
open  water  to  escape  the  bombs.  The  ship 
twisted,  turned  and  churned  the  black 
harbor  waters.  But  the  last  bomb  from  the 
last  Liberator  over  the  target  found  her 
amidships.  She  blew  up  in  a  geyser  of 
red  and  yellow  flame. 

Captured  German  officers  who  were 
with  Rommel  that  night  said  the  marshal 
turned  his  head  quickly  from  the  spectacle 
as  though,  at  last,  the  hard-bitten  old  sol- 


dier had  seen  something  truly  ghastly  in 
war.  Rommel  muttered  bitterly  through 
set,  thin  lips,  "My  last  tanker,"  and  Ger- 
man staff  officers  saw  for  the  first  time 
how  one  of  their  greats  looked  in  defeat. 
Rommel  had  lost  many  tankers  in  the 
previous  weeks.  His  stocks  of  aviation 
gasoline  were  dangerously  low.  His  Luft- 
waffe remained  on  the  ground.  He 
couldn't,  during  the  months  of  May,  June 
and  July  of  last  year,  hurl  the  Luftwaffe 
against  the  trucks,  tanks  and  men  of  the 
British  Eighth  Army  as  it  choked  that 
single  escape  road  from  Gazala  to  El 
Alamein.  He  couldn't  send  it  into  the  air 
now  to  meet  the  waves  of  American  heavy 
and  medium  bombers  hacking  mercilessly 
at  his  supply  hnes  to  Sicily  and  Italy, 
Crete  and  Greece.  Rommel  was  out  of  gas. 

No  Power  Without  Gas 

Desperately  he  signaled  Berlin.  He 
demanded  planes,  fuel  and  pilots.  Many 
of  the  latter  were  sent  to  him  from  the 
Stalingrad  front.  Germany  was  making 
its  most  vigorous  and  costly  single  ef- 
fort of  the  war  against  the  Russians  at  the 
moment,  but  so  urgent  had  become  Rom- 
mel's need  that  weary  young  pilots  were 
flown  from  the  Caucasus  to  Greece,  thence 
to  the  western  desert  to  his  aid.  We  shot 
down  a  few.  They  were  grateful.  They'd 
had  enough.  But  though  Rommel  re- 
ceived some  pilots  and  a  few  planes,  he 
never  got  his  gas.  The  Royal  Air  Force 
and  Ninth  United  States  Air  Force  under 
Major  General  Lewis  Brereton,  embit- 
tered veteran  of  the  debacles  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, Java  and  Burma  and  founder  of 
the  Tenth  Air  Force  in  India,  saw  to  that. 

It  was  this  force  (born  in  those  critical 
days  one  year  ago  when  the  enemy  came 


within  a  taxi  ride  of  realizing  his  grandiose 
dream  of  African  empire)  that  provided 
the  bulk  of  the  strategic  airpower  that 
gave  the  Allies  their  African  victory.  They 
say  that  the  Battle  of  Africa  was  won  at 
El  Alamein  and  at  the  Mareth  hne.  That 
is  only  partly  true.  That's  where  the 
armies  met  on  the  ground  and  tlie  gen- 
erals matched  tactics  and  one  emerged 
victorious.  But  to  believe  that  the  Battle 
of  Africa  was  so  won  is  to  commit  an 
error  in  logic  and  to  ignore  or  at  least 
minimize  the  power  of  the  one  weapon 
that  can  win  this  war  quickly.  Even  at 
this  late  point  in  the  war — there's  reason 
to  believe  from  indications  here  in  the 
Middle  East  that  we  are  at  least  in  the 
early  afternoon  of  total  victory — there  are 
hidebound  traditionahsts  who  regard  the 
airplane  as  an  auxihary  weapon.  If  this 
traditionalism  weren't  translated  into 
shortages  of  planes  and  spare  parts  where 
they  are  needed,  it  could  be  ignored.  But 
unfortunately  that  isn't  the  case. 

American  Air  Forces  in  the  Middle 
East,  from  what  I've  learned  by  talking 
with  mechanics,  oil  bowsers,  engineers  and 
others  in  a  tour  of  our  bases  that  took  me 
as  far  west  as  Tunisia,  are  still  stepchil- 
dren of  war  in  the  Mediterranean.  They 
need  planes,  they  need  spare  parts  and 
equipment  of  all  kinds.  That  they've  at- 
tained and  held  dominance  of  African  and 
Mediterranean  skies  is  a  monument  to 
American  ingenuity  and  tactical  genius 
in  actual  combat. 

In  the  rush  to  worship  those  who  won 
the  spectacular  victories  on  the  ground  in 
the  Battle  of  Africa,  the  role  of  the  Ninth 
Air  Force  in  support  of  the  British  was 
unfortunately  submerged.  What  hap- 
pened was  comparable  to  the  tendency  to 
(Continued  on  page  40j 
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"I  told  Mr.  Lundy  to  be  sort  of  gentle-like  slipping  the  bridle  on  Kate's  head,  but  he  never  paid  me  no  mind,"  said  Toby 


THE  SCARS 

By  Vereen  Bell 

ULUSTRATED  BY  PERCY  LEASON 
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How  much  of  a  beating  should 
a  man  take  for  what  he  thinks 
is  right?  Jesse  Macon  went  the 
whole  way.  Some  said  he  ac- 
complished nothing.  You  might 
think  so  too — but  for  one  thing 


JESSE  MACON  wasn't  exactly  a 
preacher;  he  was  just  a  farmer  who 
led  the  meetings  every  other  Sunday. 
Once  they  had  had  a  regular  circuit  rider 
to  come  to  Bold  Creek  Church,  but  he 
was  old  and  he  died.  For  a  time  they  did 
without  any  meetings,  and  then  they 
drafted  Jesse  Macon,  because  he  was 
good  at  reading  and  singing,  but  mostly 
because  he  was  the  best  man  in  the  settle- 
ment. On  meeting  Sundays  he  would  put 
on  the  clean  shirt  Martha  had  washed 
and  ironed  for  him,  buttoned  at  the  neck 
without  any  tie,  and  his  blue  serge  suit, 
and  his  congress  gaiters,  and  he  would  go 
to  the  church. 

You  could  tell  he  wasn't  a  regular 
preacher,  because  he  didn't  say  "thou" 
and  "wouldst"  and  things  like  that.  But 
almost  everybody  loved  Jesse  Macon  and 
they  knew  he  had  a  lot  of  respect  for  the 
Lord. 

So  it  was  sort  of  bad  when  the  trouble 
came  and  Jesse  Macon  decided  he 
couldn't  lead  any  more  Sunday  meetings. 
When  the  bandages  came  off  his  face, 
there  was  one  great  splotch  of  scar  on  his 
jaw,  and  another  that  started  at  the  cor- 


ner of  his  mouth  and  went  down  in  a 
worldly  sneer. 

The  doctor  said,  "Jesse,  you  can  go  to 
one  of  those  hospitals  up  North  and  pay 
them  a  lot  of  money  and  let  them  see  what 
they  can  do.  Otherwise  you'll  carry  those 
scars  to  your  grave."  Of  course  Jesse 
didn't  have  a  lot  of  money,  and  what  he 
had  he  didn't  want  to  spend  on  himself 
that  way.  He  said  that  he  didn't  think  the 
pulpit  of  the  Lord  was  the  place  for  any- 
body that  looked  like  a  juke-house  out- 
law, and  he  quit  being  a  spare-time 
preacher  from  that  day. 

NOT  all  Jesse  Macon's  praying  had 
been  in  the  church.  He  had  got  in  a 
lot  of  it  right  there  at  home,  praying  about 
Sue  Anne,  his  and  Martha's  daughter.  Sue 
Anne  wasn't  a  bad  girl,  exactly.  She 
was  kind,  and  good  around  the  house,  and 
generally  a  laughing,  friendly  sort.  But 
Sue  Anne  was  a  Saturday-night  girl.  Bet- 
ter than  anything  else  she  liked  to  have  a 
good  time,  and  Jesse  disapproved  of  some 
of  the  things  she  included  in  having  a 
good  time. 

The  worst  thing  she  ever  did  was  to 
start  going  with  Lundy  Reeves.  Lundy 
liked  to  dance  and  have  a  good  time,  too, 
but  he  was  sorry  and  no-account.  When 
Sue  Anne  ran  off  and  married  him,  peo- 
ple tried  to  think  of  something  nice  to  say 
about  Lundy,  for  Jesse's  and  Martha's 
sake,  but  all  they  could  say  was  that  he'd 
had  a  sweet  mother  or  that  he  could 
whistle  pretty  or  something  like  that. 

They  all  wondered  what  Jesse  Macon 


would  do.  What  Jesse  did  was  to  send  for 
his  new  son-in-law,  and  when  Lundy  came 
in,  suspicious  and  scornful,  Jesse  held  out 
his  hand  to  him  and  said,  "Son,  you're 
part  of  my  family  now.  See  that  land 
yonder,  beyond  that  hedgerow?  There's 
about  eighty  acres,  forty  in  the  clear,  and 
from  now  on,  what's  across  that  fence  is 
yours  and  Sue  Anne's.  I'll  give  you  the 
loan  of  two  mules  and  a  plow,  and  when 
you  get  ready  to  plant,  let  me  know  and 
I'll  send  Toby  over  to  help." 

Lundy  looked  out  the  window,  and  he 
said,  "Right  smart  stumps  in  that  field." 

"We'll  go  to  work  on  the  stumps  if  you 
like.   It's  good  growing  land." 

The  following  week  Jesse  sent  Toby 
over  with  the  mules  and  plow,  Toby  was 
a  big  and  simple-minded  Negro  whom 
Jesse  and  Martha  had  raised  from  a  baby. 

Toby  went  down  with  two  mules  and 
helped  Lundy  break  his  land,  and  in  a  few 
days  he  took  the  harrow  and  disked  the 
field  smoothly. 

It  was  after  dark  when  they  heard  Toby 
coming  home.  Jesse  was  at  the  well,  draw- 
ing water  for  the  stock,  and  Martha  was 
in  the  kitchen  at  the  stove.  They  heard 
the  rattling  of  the  trace  chains,  and  they 
heard  Toby's  low  singing.  They'd  never 
heard  him  singing  in  such  a  mournful 
and  sad-hearted  way. 

Then  he  came  into  the  yard,  and  they 
saw  that  he  was  driving  only  one  mule. 
"Where's  Kate  at?"  Jesse  asked. 

"She's  dead,"  Toby  said  unhappily. 
"Mr.  Lundy,  me  and  him  was  hitching 
'em  up  to  the  harrow,  and  I  told  him  to 


be  sort  of  gentle-hke  slipping  the  brid 
on  Kate's  head  'cause  she  was  kinda  ticl 
lous  about  her  ears,  but  he  never  p:l 
me  no  mind  'cept  to  told  me  to  shut  ii 
and  Kate  'gin  to  jake  her  head  back  ail 
he  'gin  to  fight  at  her  and  she  backed  iJ 
and  backed  right  into  the  harrow.  CI 
her  hind  leg  to  the  bone,  leaders  and  a| 
and  that  scared  her  more  and  she  tried 
jump  out,  and  then  is  when  she  fell  into  I 
and  broke  her  leg.  Mr.  Lundy  he  seen  slj 
was  done  for,  and  he  cut  her  th'oat  wi[ 
his  pocketknife." 

Jesse  waited  a  moment,  and  then  saj 
quietly:  "Well,  what's  done  is  done." 

"Ain't  you  goan  do  nothing  about  hijj 
killing  your  mule?"  Martha  demanded. 

Jesse  said,  "I  don't  reckon  Lundy  wei| 
to  do  it." 

AND  that  was  the  beginning  of  it.  Lundl 
-was  constantly  feuding  and  doing  ueI 
neighborly  things.  "You're  done  let  hinl 
get  away  with  so  much,"  Martha  toli 
Jesse,  "that  he  knows  he  can  do  you  an; 
old  way,"  and  she  got  to  nagging  hin 
about  it. 

Especially  after  the  way  Lundy  die 
about  Sue  Anne's  baby.  It  was  about  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  when  the  littk 
Negro  girl  came  up  to  the  house  and  told 
Martha,  "Mis'  Sue  Anne  say  tell  you 
please,  ma'am,  come  down  there.  She  say 
tell  you  hit's  a-coming,  and  ain't  nobody 
home  but  her."  Jesse  got  the  car  started 
and  hurried  to  town  to  get  the  doctor,  and 
Martha  ran  down  to  do  what  she  could 
{Continued  on  page  55j 
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'  OW  that  you  are  harvesting  your  Victory 
^    garden,  the  courteous  and  generous   thing 
to  do  would  be  to  throw  out  a  few  extra 
Is  for  the   birds  which  have  had  almost  as 
Ito  do  with  the  success  of  your  crop  as  you 
I  Maybe  they've  had  more  to  do  with  it,  for  if 
jrds  had  kept  away  from  your  garden,  you 
jly  would  not  have  had  any  crop.    They've 
J  watch  over  your  growing  plants  all  summer, 
lying  millions  of  bugs  which  otherwise  would 
feasted  on  the  delicate  foliage  of  your  lettuce 
jmato  vines  and  devastated  your  cabbage  and 
patches.  Long  before  you  were  ever  astir  in 
[lorning,  they  were  up  and  at  work,  breakfast- 
the  cutworms  and  other  night-working  pests 
they  could  dig  in  for  the  day. 
illows,  nighthawks  and  flycatchers  have  pur- 
land  caught  the  flying  insects;  warblers,  wrens, 
tanagers  and  orioles  have  lived  largely  on 
|;aterpillars,    which,    unmolested,   would    have 
fed  off  your  vegetables  as  soon  as  they  appeared 
ground.   Meadowlarks,  thrushes,  jays,  robins, 
thirds  and  thrashers  have  annihilated  enormous 
Ders  of  crawling  and  burrowing  marauders;  and 
[lirds  of  the  sparrow  family,  in  addition  to  eat- 
leir  share  of  insects,  have  consumed  thousands 
of  weed  seeds. 
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The  blue  jay,  shown  above  snatching  a  bite  at  a 
feeding-station,  is  a  notorious  scold  and  tease, 
but  scientists  say  he  is  75  per  cent  good.  He 
dotes  on  suet  and  peanuts,  but  rounds  out  his 
diet    with    moths,    caterpillars    and    other    pests 


ii 


The  Maryland  yellow-throated  warbler,  above,  is 
one  of  the  busiest  of  birds.  He  hurries  from  gar- 
den to  field  to  orchard,  snapping  up  millions  of 
pests  ranging  from  leaf  hoppers  to  moths,  flies 
and  plant  lice.   The  bird  shown  here  is  the  female 


Another  early  arriver,  and  late  stayer,  is  the 
red-winged  blackbird,  above.  If  you  want  these 
birds  around,  put  dry  bread   on   a  feeding-shelf 


The  robin,  posed  sedately  above,  is  one  of  the 
gardener's  best  friends.  He's  especially  fond 
of  the   cutworm,   eating   thousands    every   season 


great  crested  flycatcher,  shown  below  giving 
or  his  breakfast,  is  a  noisy  and  pugnacious 
;,  but  of  great  value  to  the  garden.  He  lives 
cipally    on    beetles,    locusts,    ants,    crickets, 

and  moths,  capturing  most  of  them  in  mid-air 


he  wood  thrush,  shown  below  making  certain  that 
^by  gets  his  dinner,  searches  for  bugs  all  day, 
}id  at  dusk  breaks  into  song.  Like  the  robin,  the 
Jood  thrush  is  fond  of  cutworms  and  wire  worms, 
it  his  especial  gustatory  passion  is  the  rose  beetle 


The  brown  thrasher,  below,  doesn't  eat  as  many 
ants  as  the  flicker,  but  as  an  all-around  bug  de- 
vourer  he  has  few  equals.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  in  one  summer  a  pair  of  thrashers  will 
eat  and  feed  their  young  at  least  50,000  insects 


Below,  a  male  Maryland  yellow-throated  warbler 
is  rearranging  his  living  quarters  with  straw 
provided  by  the  photographer,  while  his  spouse 
is  out  hunting  bugs.  Since  these  birds  nest  on 
the  ground,  cats  should  be  kept  off  the  premises 


\ 


The  flicker,  below,  probably  holds  the  ant-eating 
championship  of  the  world.  With  his  long  tongue, 
studded  with  points  directed  backward,  he  licks 
up  thousands  of  these  pestiferous  insects  every 
day.    Five   thousand   ants    are   just   an   appetizer 


This  handsome  bird,  lured  to  the  feeding-station 
below  by  a  handout  of  finely  crumbled  doughnuts, 
is  the  white-throated  sparrow,  also  called  the 
Canadian  nightingale.  He  lives  in  your  garden 
all  summer,  eating  huge  quantities  of  weed  seeds 
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CHINA^S  QUISLING 

BY  JOSEPH  WECHSBERG 


The  traitorous  Wang  Ching-wei,  once  a 
famous  Chinese  patriot  and  now  the  pup- 
pet ruler  of  occupied  China,  cowers  behind 
stone  walls  guarded  by  Jap  machine  guns 


THE  life  of  a  Quisling  is  not  an  enviable  one. 
Take  Wang  Ching-wei,  puppet  ruler  of  Jap- 
occupied  China.  Wang  enjoys  the  infamy  of  hav- 
ing been  a  Quisling,  'way  back  in  1938,  before  the  ugly 
word  found  its  place  in  the  English  language.  He  has 
betrayed  450,000,000  people— one  hundred  and  fifty 
times  as  many  as  Major  Vidkun  Quisling  of  Norway. 

A  wall  of  reinforced  concrete  twenty  feet  high  sur- 
rounds Wang's  residence  in  Nanking.  Recently  another 
five  feet  was  added  to  the  top.  What  the  Chinese  say 
about  Wang  Ch'ng-wei  is  mostly  unprintable,  and  they 
assure  you  with  disarming  frankness  that  they  are  going 
to  kill  him.  Contributions  to  Chungking's  Kill  Wang 
fund — with  the  money  to  go  to  the  successful  assassin 
and  his  family — are  still  coming  in. 

There  have  been  three  known  attempts  on  his  Hfe, 
and  at  least  three  more  were  hushed  up  by  the  airtight 
Jap  censorship.  Being  shot  at  every  year  or  so  has  failed 
to  make  Wang  a  heroic  fatalist,  as  you  might  expect. 
In  truth,  it  has  left  him  in  a  lamentable  state  of  utter 
nervous  exhaustion.  He  is  suffering  from  peptic  ulcer, 
diabetes,  insomnia,  and  he  has  frequent  nervous  break- 
downs. Last  spring  his  Jap  keepers  forbade  him  to 
smoke — poisoned  cigarettes  had  been  found  in  his  house. 

Interviewing  Wang  was  never  a  routine  assignment. 
He  has  hated  the  sight  of  correspondents  since  1935 
when  he  was  shot  by  a  phony  newspaper  photogra- 
pher with  a  revolver  concealed  in  his  camera. 

I  met  Wang  in  April,  1939,  in  Hanoi,  French  Indo- 
China,  shortly  after  another  attempt  had  been  made  on 
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his  life.  "They  call  me  a  traitor,"  he  said.  "Is  it  treason 
to  work  for  peace?  Someday  they  will  know  me  as  a 
true  Chinese  patriot.  Chungking  means  chaos,  hunger, 
banditry.  China  is  tortured,  tired  of  war.  Peace  with 
Japan  can  be  negotiated  without  loss  of  prestige  on  our 
part.  There's  no  use  denying  that  I  have  been  in  con- 
tact with  the  Japanese  for  over  a  year.  Japan  welcomes 
peace.  She  is  preparing  for  the  showdown  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  needs  peace  in  Asia." 

Late  in  1939,  Wang  received  me  in  his  Shanghai 
house.  I  saw  electrified  barbed-wire  entanglements, 
pillboxes,  elaborate  alarms,  sentries,  searchUghts,  sharp- 
shooters in  watchtowers. 

Wang  was  in  high  spirits.  "We  cannot  defeat  the 
Japanese  on  the  battlefield,  but  we  can  outmaneuver 
them  at  the  conference  table,"  he  said,  slick  and  smil- 
ing. 

I  said,  "In  Munich,  Chamberlain  and  Daladier 
thought  they  could  outsmart  Hitler." 

"That's  different.  We  are  realists.  We  don't  want 
to  be  slaves  of  Japan,  but  the  war  must  be  localized. 
A  basis  for  a  just  peace  can  be  found.  China  will  retain 
her  independence,  fly  her  national  flag,  have  her  army, 
her  own  generals — " 

"And  they  will  take  orders  from  the  Tokyo  mili- 
tary." 

He  shrugged.  "You  don't  get  the  point.  Can't  you 
Westerners  understand  that  Asia  must  seek  peace  and 
reconciliation  or  she  will  be  swallowed  up  by  the  white 
powers?  Look  at  the  International  Settlements!  The 
Anglo-Americans  had  no  right  to  come  here.  They  are 
the  real  enemy.  I'm  going  to  make  them  bleed  white 
and  get  the  Settlements  back  for  China.  I'm  not  going 
to  do  business  with  Washington  and  London.  China's 
natural  business  partner  is  Japan." 

A  few  months  later  I  met  Wang  in  Nanking.  I  had 
to  appeal  to  the  International  (Jap)  Publicity  Board  in 
Nanking  six  weeks  in  advance  for  the  interview. 

Wang's  house  stands  in  a  new,  sparsely  settled  part 


In  the  Axis  orchestra,  Wang  Ching-wei  is  the  | 
oboe.   Here,  as  Tojo  waves  the  baton,  he  sou 
theme  song:  "China  must  keep  in  step  with 
He's  marked  for  death,  as  the  Chinese  franklj 
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of  the  city.  It  is  l;ieavily  guarded.  Someone  peel 
a  sliding  panel,  and  the  door  opens  and  you  ei 
inner  courtyard,  full  of  Jap  ex-wrestlers  and  sol' 
Wang's  puppet  army.  You  note  that  the  Chinesl 
old-fashioned  rifles  and  no  cartridges  at  all. 
are  armed  with  short-barreled  submachine  gi 
Japs  take  away  your  wallet,  handkerchief,  coi 
cil.  Finally  you  are  taken,  between  three  guard] 
room  on  the  first  floor.  They  enter  without  kr] 
and  you  face  the  "president"  of  the  "reorganij| 
tional  government,"  a  helpless  captive  of  the  Ji 
tary. 

Wang  Ching-wei,  at  fifty-nine,  looks  tweni 
younger  and  is  pleased  to  hear  it.  Emotionally  ur 
he  can  be  naively  sentimental  or  brutally  cynic 

The  day  I  saw  him  he  was  ill  at  ease,  irritaj 
the  presence  of  the  Jap  officer.  Wang  understani 
lish  and  speaks  French  very  well,  but  we  had  t> 
verse  through  a  Jap  interpreter  who  seemed  to 
Wang's  answers,  because  they  came  out  in  the 
lation  as  foggy  generalities. 

"China's  revolution  cannot  be  successful  wl 
Japanese  understanding,"  he  was  quoted  as  s{ 
"The  new  China  will  keep  in  step  with  Japan, 
needs  China  just  as  China  needs  Japan.  Sino-Ja| 
relations  are  the  basis  of  a  lasting  peace  in  tb 
East.  We  must  have  peace  at  any  price." 

I  asked,  "Do  the  Chinese  people  want  peace  £ 
price?" 

The  interpreter  hissed  excitedly,  and  the  Jap 
man  said,  "The  interview  is  closed." 

Uneasy  Lies  the  Traitor's  Head 


There  is  little  fun  for  Wang;  His  conversatioc 
recorded.  His  telephone  calls  pass  the  Japanese 
bassy  switchboard.  Japs  tell  him  whom  to  see 
what  to  say.  At  6:30  a.  m.  they  wake  him  up;  at  1 1 
they  turn  out  the  hghts.  They  tell  him  what  to  i 
after  an  attempt  at  mass  poisoning  was  made  last 

He  hasn't  brought  peace  to  China.  His  power  r 
exceeds  the  range  of  Jap  rifles.  He  has  no  "face' 
in  China.  Once  he  was  a  "Father  of  the  Revoluti 
today  the  Chinese  children  burn  his  wooden  effigies 
name  has  become  a  low  invective.  His  wife  left 
and  went  to  Canton.  The  whereabouts  of  his  three 
and  daughters  are  unknown. 

Yet  this  turncoat  once  was  a  great  Chinese  pat 
At  one  time  or  another,  he  was  president  of  the  Ex 
tive  Yuan  (second  only  to  Chiang  Kai-shek),  for 
minister,  deputy  leader  of  the  Kuomintang,  vice-ck 
man  of  the  Supreme  Defense  Council. 

A  political  chameleon,  he  has  been  almost  ev 
thing,  from  radical  left  winger  to  rabid  reactionary. 
1938,  he  assailed  the  Generalissimo  for  not  figh 
"aggressively  enough;"  at  the  same  time,  he  seer 
sought  peace  negotiations  with  the  Japs  by  way 
German  intermediaries. 

Once,  he  was  one  of  Doctor  Sun  Yat-sen's  two  fc 
most  proteges.  The  other  was  an  earnest  young  offi 
by  the  name  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  After  Doctor  Si 
death  in  March,  1925,  a  triumvirate  was  to  lead 
revolution — Wang  (left-wing  radical)  as  political  leac 
Hu  Han-min  (conservative  Kuomintang  leader)  as  ch 
administrator,  and  Chiang  as  military  chief. 

That  was  hardly  enough  for  Wang,  who  considei' 
Chiang  an  upstart  out  to  get  Wang's  rightful  inheritani .. 
Hadn't  he,  Wang,  written  many  of  Doctor  Sun's  ma 
festoes,  drafted  the  Great  Old  Man's  famous  will? 

At  his  farcical  formal  installation  in  Nanking, 
March  30,   1940,   no  foreign  power  was  represent< 
Chungking  put  a  $100,000  price  on  his  head.  Not  to 
outdone,  the  Chinese  colony  of  Chicago,  Illinois, 
fered  $700,000  for  Wang's  life. 

Wang  has  become  a  billionaire  in  inflated  Wai 
Ching-wei  dollars.  The  Mitsui,  Mitsubishi  and  Ohku 
have  appointed  him  vice-president  in  their  "develo 
ment  corporations."  His  agents  are  busy  coUecti 
American  dollar  bills. 

A  few  weeks  before  Pearl  Harbor,  Wang,  throuj 
an  intermediary,  approached  several  British  and  Amei 
can  life  insurance  companies  in  Shanghai.  They  d' 
clined  to  write  a  policy  on  his  life. 

"I'd  rather  write  a  pohcy  on  the  life  of  my  fathe 
in-law,"  an  American  insurance  man  said.  "The  ol 
man  is  eighty-seven,  has  stomach  ulcers  and  a  very  ba 
heart.  Still,  he  would  be  a  much  better  risk  than  Wan 
Ching-wei."  ♦*" 
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;N   Griselle   Mountjoy,   an   orphan,    is 

enty  years  of  age,  her  grandfather — who 

ight  her  up — suddenly  dies,  leaving  her 

his  heavily  mortgaged  home  not   far 

ashington,  D.  C. 

le  is  an  unusually  timid  girl.  Aware  of 
noting  that  she  is  lonesome,  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  who  runs  a  place  known  as 
Indian  Creek  Tavern  near  by,  befriends 
;es  her  in  as  an  assistant.  There,  at  the 
she  meets  a  man  from  California  :  Cap- 
an  Mclntyre,  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Medical 
Before  he  leaves  for  the  coast,  after  a 
;tay,  she  has  fallen  in  love  with  him. 
icral  Cruickshank,  her  grandfather's  best 
,  now  over  eighty  years  old,  lives  in  Berke- 
alifomia.  Aware  that  what  Griselle  needs 
is  contact  with  other  young  people,  he 
des  her  to  make  the  long  trip  to  Berke- 
enter  the  University  of  California. 
Samuel  Cruickshanks — Sam,  an  unsuc- 
physician  who  is  the  general's  nephew, 
bllie,  his  wife — run  a  boardinghouse  in 
There  Griselle  settles  down,  begins 
ollegiate  career.  She  is  surrounded  by 
girls ;  she  has  a  roommate — Torchy  White, 
the  earliest  opportunity,  she  calls  on  the 
\a.\,  who  informs  her  that  his  niece,  Mitzi 
tage,  is  on  her  way  to  join  him,  liv»  with 
until  her  husband  (who  has  just  sailed  for 
ieas  duty)  returns.  Mitzi's  husband — her 
id — ^is  David  Armiiage,  a  Ueutenant  in  the 


ifle  Griselle  is  conversing  with  the  old  man, 
beautiful,  young,  vivacious — arrives.  She 

ithat  she  has  motored  up  from  San  Diego ; 
she  raves  about  an  officer  (one  of  "dear 
d's"  friends)  whom  she  has  recently  met. 
li  fill  °^'^^  "5 — Captain  Alan  Mclntyre!  Noting 
"^ ''  n's  enthusiasm,  as  she  talks  of  the  captain, 
vice-C  ielle  finds  herself,  for  the  first  time  in  her 

becoming  jealous! 
oosi  el  few  days  later,  Alan  comes  to  Berkeley.  He 
iujjfj  Its  Griselle,  takes  her  to  call  on  his  mother 
.j  c  L  his  brother  (a  cripple)  in  Alameda.  On  the 
•^  home,  Griselle  asks  him — as  casuaUy  as  she 
le  seer  _jf  j,g  j^^^  ^^^^  Mitzi  lately.  Alan  says  that 
y  *a|  has  not ;  and  he  shows  Griselle,  plainly,  that 
likes  her,  enjoys  being  with  her.  .  .  .  They 
iwoliph  the  boardinghouse.  Alan  says  that  he 
jj  J  St  report,  at  once,  for  duty.    "Thanks  aw- 


ior  Si  i; 
lead 
illeai 
aid 


y  for  going  with  me,"  he  says,  as  he  pre- 
'es  to  drive  away.    "It  made  it  a  party." 


Ill 


:nta» 
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no 
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LAN'S  pleasant,  crooked  smile  was 

with  Griselle  as  she  went  upstairs. 

Oh,   what   an    afternoon! — sang 

thrilling  heart.   What  unexpected  joy 

d  delight!   She  would  never  have  time 

ough  to  think  about  every  miraculous 

"f,  tail  of  it,  from  the  moment  when  he 

id  found  her  in  a  shower  of  drying  hair 

this  last  moment  when  he  had  said 

at  her  presence  made  it  a  party. 

And  so  the  beautiful  procession  of  the 

inutes  began.  She  had  it  now,  definitely, 

iiething  to  build  upon,  something  that 

■'ody  could  take  away  from  her,  that 

n  her  own  doubts  and  misgivings  could 

ot  take  away  from  her.    Alan  Mclntyre 

'\ad  asked  her  to  driye  with  him;  he  had 

*'  iken  her  to  meet  his  mother. 

*   "Captain   Mclntyre   said   that   he   saw 

ou,  Dodo,"  she  seized  the  opportunity 

™ )  say  next  morning  at  breakfast.    "Was 

'''  lat  when  you  were  up  at  General  Cruick- 

^21  hank's?" 

'°l  "No,"  Dodo  answered,  with  her  mouth 
7Ull  of  cornbread.    "Dad  and  I  met  him 


up  on  the  campus,  when  he  was  coming 
from  the  R.O.T.C.  camp." 

So  that  was  all  right.  He  hadn't  been  at 
Mitzi's — 

"He  said  you  were  getting  terribly 
pretty.  Dodo,"  Griselle  went  on. 

"Did  he  say  that  I'd  marry  him  tomor- 
row if  he'd  so  much  as  look  at  me?"  Dodo 
asked  absently,  reaching  for  the  coffee- 
pot. Griselle  laughed  her  rare,  deep  laugh. 
"If  he's  a  mind  reader  he  knows  it,  too," 
Dodo  said,  and  Griselle  went  back  into 
her  dream. 

It  was  a  dream  destined  to  be  brief,  for 
it  was  that  same  afternoon  that  Mitzi 
came  down  to  Mrs.  Cruickshank's,  and 
found  Griselle  in  the  kitchen  compound- 
ing a  chicken  aspic  for  a  company  supper 
the  next  day.  Mitzi  sat  down  and  watched 
her  respectfully. 


"I'm  not  admiring  you,  because  I  don't 
know  whether  that's  hard  or  easy  to  do," 
said  Mitzi. 

"Well,  it  happens  that  this  is  easy," 
Griselle  said,  trying  to  speak  naturally 
over  the  little  thrill,  compounded  of  ad- 
miration, envy  and  fear  with  which  Mitzi 
always  inspired  her. 

"Can't  you  find  a  cooler  place  to  work 
than  right  here,  a  day  like  this?"  Mitzi 
asked. 

"Oh,  today  isn't  so  bad!  There  waS  a 
wonderful  fog  all  morning,"  Griselle  said. 
"I'm  through  now,  anyway.  We  can  go 
out  in  front  where  it's  cool." 

"I  came  to  ask  you—  But  maybe  you 
have  a  date?"  Mitzi  said.  "Uncle  Andy 
and  I  would  like  you  to  come  to  dinner 
with  us." 

To  dinner!  Oh,  maybe  Alan  was  going 


"Can  you  understand  a  woman  mar- 
ried only  last  year  who  falls  in  love 
with  another  man?"  Mitzi  demanded. 
Griselle     sat     in     stunned     silence 


to  be  there — maybe  he  had  suggested 
this— 

"Tonight?"  Griselle  asked,  changing 
color. 

"Why  not?"  Mitzi  said.  "No  dressing. 
Just  the  three  of  us.  I'll  wait  for  you  and 
take  you  up." 

Just  the  three  of  them!  But  it  was  an 
honor  just  the  same.  A  thrill  and  a  change; 
perhaps  the  beginning  of  miracles.  Gri- 
selle flew  upstairs  to  wash  her  hands  and 
push  her  hair  into  some  sort  of  position, 
and  came  down  to  join  Mitzi  in  the  car. 
(Continued  on  page  30j 
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"You're  holding  him  too  tight, 
a  deep  voice  said.  "I  guess  I 
can  handle  my  own  horse!"  I  re- 
plied, furious,  ready  to  tell  this 
nervy  sailor  where  he  got  ofiF. 
But  the  words  died  in  my  throat 


Laney  Draws  a  Limey 


By  Grace  Nies  Fletcher 

ILLUSTRATED    BT    GILBERT    DARLING 


When  an  American  girl  sets 
her  sights  on  a  unit  of  the 
British  navy  —  particularly 
one  wdth  a  red  beard — it's 
time  to  stand  by  for  action 


POP  had  planned  to  help  me  this 
week  end,  but  he'd  had  to  go  to 
Chicago  on  business,  so  I  was  out 
putting  fertilizer  in  our  Victory  garden, 
when  Mom  called  to  me  from  the  back 
door.  It  was  a  swell  day  in  early  May. 
The  sky  looked  washed  and  shining,  the 
warm  earth  squished  through  my  bare 
toes  inside  my  sandals,  and  a  couple  of 
birds  were  yelling,  "Sweet?  Sweet?"  at 
each  other  up  in  our  lilac  tree. 

"Laney,"  Mom  called  me  again  and 
came  outside,  "you'll  have  to  hitch  up 
Ledgie  and  meet  the  ten-o'clock  bus  at 
the  Corners.  There  isn't  a  drop  of  gas  in 
the  jalopy.  The  Union  Jack  Club  phoned 
from  Boston  that  a  new  destroyer  was  in 
and  they  had  a  rating  who'd  been  tor- 
pedoed and  needed  a  week  end  in  the 
country,  so  of  course  I  told  them  to  send 
him  on  out." 

More  saUors.  Every  Saturday  we  had 
'em.  Just  because  Pop  had  been  born  in 
England,  did  we  have  to  make  our  house  a 
rest  home  for  the  whole  British  navy? 

"Jeepers,"  I  grumbled,  wiping  my  hands 
on  my  dungarees,  "how'm  I  going  to  raise 
carrots  so  we  can  see  in  the  dark  next 
winter,  unless  I  get  this  stuff  worked  in?" 

I'm  nineteen,  and  Mom's  thirty-nine, 
but  sometimes  you'd  think  it  was  the  other 
way  around;  what  I  mean  is,  I'm  the  prac- 
tical one,  and  am  always  having  to  make 
her  face  the  facts  of  life. 


"You'd  better  hurry,  dear,"  Mom  urged. 
"And  don't  talk  slang  so  he  can't  under- 
stand you.  Ask  him  what  part  of  England 
he  comes  from  and  about  his  rosebushes. 
I  do  wish  you'd  wear  something  besides 
those  filthy  pants.  They  smell." 

You  can't  really  garden  unless  you  get 
in  all  over,  but  I  didn't  have  time  to  even 
wash  my  hands.  I  backed  Ledgie  into  the 
old  buggy,  and  we  rattled  off,  down  toward 
the  Post  Road  to  meet  the  Boston  bus, 
and  Ledgie  felt  so  sharp,  just  like  the 
morning,  that  he  kept  tossing  his  head  and 
jitterbugging.  "Don't  show  off,  mister," 
I  told  him.  "We  aren't  meeting  an  ad- 
miral, just  another  darn'  rating."  But  he 
kept  right  on,  and  when  the  bus  came  in, 
he  put  on  a  regular  one-horse  rodeo,  the 
dope.  I  was  so  busy  making  him  behave 
that  I  couldn't  give  our  sailor  the  glad 
hand,  but  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I 
could  see  him  coming  over  toward  us, 
anyway. 

"You're  holding  him  too  tight,"  a  deep 
voice  said. 

"I  guess  I  can  handle  my  own  horse!" 
I  looked  down,  furious,  to  tell  this  nervy 
sailor  where  he  got  off,  but  the  words  died 
in  my  throat. 

Jumping  jeep,  we  certainly  had  drawn  a 
pip  this  time!  He  was  practically  mast- 
tall,  with  his  broad  panls  flapping  about 
his  spindle  legs,  and  that  wasn't  all  He 
had  a  beard!  A  bright  red  beard  like  the 
flag  on  the  end  of  one  of  the  trucks  going 
by  our  house  to  the  ammunition  dump, 
and  he  was  staring  at  Ledgie  and  me  as  if 
we  were  a  circus. 

"You're  from  the  Union  Jack,  aren't 
you?"  I  snapped.  "I'm  Laney  Taylor.  Get 
in,  please." 

He  got  up  beside  me  in  one  leap,  not 
bothering  with  the  step,  and  his  wide  pants 


flapping  sent  Ledgie  off  toward  home  hke 
one  of  those  brands  of  breakfast  food  shot 
out  of  a  gun.  I  was  thinking  they  didn't 
really  need  clothes  rationing  in  England; 
if  they'd  just  take  a  few  reefs  out  of  those 
pants,  they'd  have  enough  to  clothe  the 
whole  British  Isles  and  most  of  the  colo- 
nies, when  he  said,  "I'd  drive  for  you, 
except  that  you  go  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  road  here." 

I  stiffened.  So  everything  that  wasn't 
English  was  wrong.  Or  did  he  mean  it 
that  way?  When  I  sneaked  a  look  at  him 
his  face  had  a  sort  of  closed  look  hke  the 
tightly  curled  buds  on  our  lilac  tree.  It 
made  you  wonder  what  he'd  be  like  if  he 
let  go,  loosened  up. 

"Where  do  you  live  in  England?  Do 
you  have  a  garden?"  I  muttered,  not  giv- 
ing a  darn  but  remembering  what  Mom 
had  said. 

"Sussex.  I've  been  on  convoy  mostly 
for  two  years." 

SO.THAT  settled  that.  What  should  I  say 
now?  There  was  a  great  hunk  of  si- 
lence, and  then  I  said  desperately,  looking 
at  the  silly  little  overnight  bag  he'd  parked 
between  his  big  feet,  "You're  a  high-hat 
rating,  aren't  you?  Most  of  the  boys  we've 
had  out  brought  their  gear  in  their  hats! 
Last  week  one  sailor  took  out  his  tooth- 
brush and  comb,  his  mirror,  his  money 
and  two  packages  of  cigarettes.  I  was 
positively  bug-eyed!" 

"Really?"  he  murmured. 

It  made  me  mad,  being  treated  like  a 
chatty  six-year-old.  And  then  I  noticed 
him  looking  down  at  my  feet,  and  I  looked 
too,  and  they  were  kind  of  dirty  inside  my 
sandals,  and  my  pants  smelled,  like  Mom 
said,  and  I  could  feel  myself  getting  red 
up  to  my  ears.  I  was  glad  when  we  turned 


in  at  our  drive,  and  Mom  came  runn. 
down  the  steps. 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  the  tall  dri 
eased  himself  down  and  held  her  ha 
limply  a  moment  and  then  dropped  it. 

Mom  said  brightly,  "How  do  you  < 
Mr " 

Jeepers.    I'd  even  forgotten  to  ask  1 
name.    "St.  John,"  he  told  her,  only 
pronounced  it  Sin  Gin.  "Vivian  Sin  Gii 

Vivian.  Oh,  my  gosh!  And  we  h 
this  dope  for  the  whole  week  end,  wi 
Pop  away!  It  was  the  first  time  I'd  rea 
understood  why  we'd  had  a  Revolutio 
I  told  Mom  when  I'd  put  Ledgie  out 
the  meadow  and  was  back  in  the  garde] 
and  Mom  had  come  down  from  showi 
friend  Vivian  his  room. 

"It's  the  shock,"  Mom  said  feebly,  tr 
ing  to  excuse  him.  "How  would  you  lil 
to  be  blown  through  the  side  of  a  ship'. 

"How  do  I  know?"  I  asked  irritably.  ' 
wish  I'd  pulled  that  red  egg  strainer  to  s< 
if  it's  phony.  I  bet  it  is."  My  finge; 
really  did  itch  to  give  that  beaid  a  goot 
hard  yank;  the  way  you  walk  along  a  hig 
cliff  sometimes  and  get  a  crazy  notion  t 
jump  because  you  know  you  mustn't. 

Suffering  from  shock,  was  he?  "La 
the  victim  flat.  Warm  up  with  blanket 
Stimulate  .  .  ."  The  rules  for  treatin 
shock  that  I'd  slaved  over  in  First  Aid  a 
winter  ran  through  my  mind  and.  I  bega 
to  grin.  "Boy,  would  I  enjoy  laying  tha 
Sin  Gin  flat!"  I  laughed  till  the  tear 
(Continued  on  page  A2>) 
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EAN  CHAMPENOIS,  who  writes  for  the  Free 
French  agency,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  corre- 
jjIjI  spondents  in  Moscow.  He  has  a  comfortable  apart- 
jjly|nt,  and  the  other  day  he  held  a  cocktail  party. 
J Qj,  :tually,  of  course,  there  are  no  cocktails  in  Moscow 
If  j,  there's  nothing  but  vodka  and  some  Caucasian  wine. 
J  ^  ft  the  party  was  a  success.  Two  ambassadors  and  three 
[  ,jj|  aerals  were  present  as  well  as  several  correspondents. 
jyiji,  p  sipped  sweet  wine,  and  conversation  in  French,  Rus- 
uyt  in  and  English  flowed  and  ebbed  in  the  room.  A 
jfd,  viet  general  was  discoursing  with  considerable  knowl- 
^^  ge  on  the  strategy  of  the  Stalingrad  victory  when  he 

iS  interrupted  by  the  shrill  crowing  of  a  rooster. 
tP  A  moment  later,  there  came  the  unmistakable  tri- 
lijnphant  cackle  of  a  hen.  Both  sounds  seemed  a  bit 
m)Jt  of  place  in  an  apartment  in  the  center  of  Moscow. 
J  'asked  Champenois  where  the  noise  came  from. 
,)(  "I  keep  a  rooster  and  a  hen,"  he  said  casually. 
,{, Didn't   you   know?    They're   in   the   kitchen.    Come 

u  I  went  into  the  next  room  and,  sure  enough,  there 
„lias  a  belligerent-looking  rooster  that  made  ominous 
iroaty  noises  when  we  walked  in,  and  a  plump  moth- 
Lj  riy-looking  hen  that  had  just  deposited  an  egg  on  the 
cti  oor. 

in  "I  get  three  eggs  a  week  from  the  hen,"  Jean  said 
jiroudly,  quite  unconscious  of  the  incongruity  of  turn- 
,j(  ig  a  kitchen  into  a  farmyard.  "I  may  get  rid  of  the 
,j  ooster.  He  doesn't  like  me.  I  think  I'll  have  him  for 
^  inner  some  night." 

"If  you  could  only  get  a  cow  now,  Jean,  you  could 

i 


^.♦^ 


have  milk  and  butter  and  an  occasional  steak,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"I  wish  I  had  a  cow,"  Jean  said  wistfully.  "I  could 
keep  her 'here  in  the  living  room.  But  how  would  I  get 
her  up  the  stairs?" 

Things  like  that  happen  in  Moscow.  The  ambassa- 
dors and  the  British,  American  and  Soviet  generals  saw 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  in  Jean's  sharing  his 
apartment  with  the  hen  and  the  rooster.  In  Moscow,  the 
unusual  seems  normal,  and  daily  life  is  a  series  of  para- 
doxes. Technically,  Moscow  is  still  a  city  under  siege, 
and  martial  law  is  still  observed. 

The  midnight  curfew  rule  is  strictly  enforced,  even 
on  correspondents,  and,  during  the  day,  avenues  are 
thronged  with  men  and  women  in  uniforms,  armored 
cars,  American  jeeps  and  guns. 

Yet,  within  the  limits  of  military  supervision,  four 
and  a  half  million  people  live  fairly  normal  lives — as 
normal  as  life  can  be  in  a  city  dedicated  one  hundred 
per  cent  to  the  war  effort.  Correspondents  who  share 
this  existence  have  also  come  to  regard  life  here  as 
fairly  normal,  although  they  admit  that  outsiders  would 
probably  disagree  with  them. 

The  other  night  the  Ballet  Swan  Lake  was  shown 
with  the  incomparable  Ulanova  as  the  prima  ballerina. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  popular  ballet  in  Russia,  and  the 
Swan  Lake  performance  has  all  the  glamor  and  6clat 
of  an  opening  night  at  New  York's  MetropoHtan  Opera 
House.  No  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  would 
miss  it.  Neither  would  the  British  and  American  mili- 
tary missions  stationed  here.  It  was  a  gala  occasion,  for 
which  tickets  had  to  be  purchased  weeks  in  advance. 
Between  acts,  according  to  Russian  custom,  the  audi- 
ence paraded  around  the  large  lobby. 

Two  American  correspondents,  Bill  Downs  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  and  David  Nichol  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  were  among  the  lucky  ones 
to  obtain  tickets.  They  joined  in  the  parade,  jostling  el- 
bows with  gold-epauletted  Red  army  generals,  with 
American  and  British  generals,  with  ambassadors  and 
with  the  beauty  and  culture  of  Moscow.  But  they 
wanted  to  smoke,  and  neither  had  a  cigarette. 

We  are  strictly  rationed  on  Russian  cigarettes  in 
Moscow.  American  cigarettes  come  our  way  only  when 
a  visiting  fireman  arrives  from  (Continued  on  page  4&) 
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Moscow's  citizens  crowd  around  .an  exhibition  of  war 
trophies  in  Gorky  Central  Park  of  Culture  and  Rest. 
Although  the  city  is  technically  still  luider  siege, 
the  theaters  and  ballet  play  to  capacity  audiences. 
Below:  Prima  Ballerina  Olga  Lepesbinskaya,  a  lead- 
ing favorite,  puts   the   final   touches   to  her   costume 


Portrait  of  B.  G.  De  Sylva  at  work.   The  desk  seldom  has  anything  more  on  it  than  his  feet  and  his  reflection 
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THE  KID  FROM  AZUSA 


By  Dugal  O^Liain 


Despite  his  policy  of  never 
working  too  hard,  Mr.  Buddy 
De  Sylva  has  earned  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  has  written 
hundreds  of  song  hits  and 
produced  countless  successes 
for  the  stage  and  screen.  He 
has  even  found  time  to  vindi- 
cate the  good  name  of  Azusa 


WHEN  Buddy  De  Sylva  was  eight 
years  old,  his  mother  took,  him 
to  visit  in  Merced,  California.  A 
young  native  made  the  inevitable  inquiry 
as  to  his  home,  and  Buddy,  at  the  moment 
a  small-town  Californian,  replied,  "Azusa 
. . .  everything  from  A  to  Z  in  the  U.  S.  A." 
The  other  said  he'd  never  heard  of 
Azusa.  Diagnosing  symptoms  of  a  black 
eye  a  few  minutes  later,  Buddy  swore  that 
one  day  all  the  world  would  hear  of  Azusa 
and  that  its  sons  would  speak  its  name 
proudly  without  incurring  contusions. 

Thirty-six  years  later,  as  production 
head  of  Paramount  Pictures,  B.  G.  De 
Sylva  made  Hold  Back  the  Dawn,  in  which 
the  heroine  told  the  hero  that  she  was  from 
Azusa  .  .  .  "everything  from  A  to  Z  in 
the  U.  S.  A."  The  picture  was  one  of  the 
best  of  the  year,  alrnost  winning  an  Oscar, 
and  the  kid  from  Azusa  had  paid  off. 


The  incident  is  typical  of  the  amiable 
persistence  that  has  marked  the  career  of 
B.  G.  De  Sylva.  He  wanted  to  write  songs 
and  he  published  500,  including  Wishing, 
California  Here  I  Come,  Avalon,  Sonny 
Boy,  Look  for  the  Silver  Lining,  When 
Day  is  Done,  and  A  Kiss  in  the  Dark. 

He  wanted  a  million  dollars  and  earned 
it  before  he  was  thirty.  He  wanted  to  be 
Broadway's  top  producer  and  he  put  Du 
Barry  Was  a  Lady,  Louisiana  Purchase 
and  Panama  Hattie  on  Broadway  in  one 
season.  He  wanted  to  be  a  picture  pro- 
ducer and  he  made  Shirley  Temple's  five 
most  successful  films  and  Miss  Temple 
box-office  tops.  He  wanted  to  head  a  ma- 
jor studio  and  this  year,  at  Paramount,  he 
is  producing  twenty-five  pict\ires  with  an 
average  budget  of  $750,000  each,  includ- 
ing For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls,  biggest  film 
project  since  Gone  With  the  Wind. 

He  is  convinced  that  such  successes  as 
he's  had  are  due  to  his  habit  of  never 
working  too  hard  for  his  own  good  health 
and  never  asking  anyone  else  to  do  so. 
This,  he  says,  enables  him  to  get  a  clearer 
picture  of  entertainment's  best  customer — 
^o  wit,  the  man  who  is  able  to  spend  his 
time  being  entertained. 

This  practical  philosopher  was  born  in 
New  York  on  January  27,  1897,  and  was 
christened  George  Gard  De  Sylva.  As  the 


boy  grew  up,  his  mother  looked  so  youth- 
ful that  strangers  mistook  her  for  his  sister 
and  the  name  "Buddy"  evolved.  In  time 
he  dropped  the  George  and  substituted 
Buddy,  creating  the  present  B.  G.  (for 
Gard)  De  Sylva. 

After  Buddy  had  finished  high  school, 
his  mother  took  him  to  Los  Angeles.  Seek- 
ing a  means  of  earning  money  consistent 
with  his  allergy  to  labor,  he  discovered,  on 
Catalina  Island,  the  Utopian  profession  of 
diving  for  coins  to  amuse  tourists.  During 
this  same  summer,  a  cousin  acquired  a 
wondrous  device  called  a  ukulele.  Buddy 
quickly  learned  to  pick  a  few  tunes  on  it 
and  returned  to  Catalina  with  a  new  re- 
solve. In  a  week  he'd  salvaged  enough 
coins  to  buy  his  own  uke. 

Invitation  to   Work 

He  matriculated  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  but  spent  most  of  his 
time  lying  on  the  Venice  beach,  strumming 
his  ukulele  and  crooning.  The  sun  kip- 
pered his  pelt  to  a  rich,  coffee  brown,  and 
a  cabaret  impresario  named  Baron  Long, 
noting  his  crooning, ,  invited  him  to  join 
a  Hawaiian  orchestra  at  one  of  his  clubs. 
Buddy's  denial  that  he  was  a  Hawaiian  was 
lost  in  Long's  assurance  that  tips  and  sal- 
ary would  bring  him  $60  weekly. 


PHOTOGRAPH  FOR  COLLIER'S  BT  GEORGE  DE  ZATAS 


This  posed  De  Sylva's  first  major  pr 
lem — whether  to  remain  in  college  ; 
acquire  culture,  with  some  effort,  or 
cept  $60  a  week  for  doing  something 
already  spent  most  of  his  time  doing  w:] 
out  pay.  The  $60  won  and  he  had  W 
imitating  one  Hawaiian  six  months  wll 
Al  Jolson  heard  the  orchestra  do  an  ea 
De  Sylva  composition  called  N'Everyth.] 
and  offered  $250  for  the  number. 

"You  take  the  song  and  sing  it,  Mr.  J 
son,"  De  Sylva  said,  "and  if  you  sell  it, 
give  you  half." 

This  nonchalant  perspicacity  intrigu] 
Jolson  and  he  took  a  copy.  Six  weeks  la 
he  appeared  and  handed  De  Sylva  a  che] 
for  $250,  half  of  the  publisher's  aclvai 
on  the  song.  De  Sylva  resigned  from  t 
orchestra  and  the  Polynesian  race  sim\ 
taneously,  gat'nered  up  his  mother  ai 
took  the  next  train  East. 

He  was  down  to  the  conventional  th 
dime  in  New  York  when  the  Remick  Cor 
pany  gave  him  a  song-plugging  job  at  $; 
a  week.  This  was  $10  less  than  he'd  ma« 
with  Long  and  the  climate  wasn't  as  a 
tractive.  He  was  on  the  verge  of  startir 
home  when  Jolson  made  one  of  his  u 
spired  appearances,  accomoanied  by 
check.  This  time  it  was  for  $16,000,  half  < 
the  first  six  months'  revenue  from  N'Ea 
erything,  and  the  De  Sylva  legend  pecke 
at  the  shell. 

A  man  who  sometimes  lyrically  deplore 
(Continued  on  page  64j 
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Conclusion 

AY  be  somewhat  difficult,"  said  Lord  Marcus, 
make  clear  to  those  of  you  who  have  neither 
pathy  with,  nor  knowledge  of,  a  subject  to  which 
devoted  much  study,  the  purpose  which  inspires 
ght." 

stood  before  the  open  hearth  of  that  room  which 
oused  an  Egyptian   mummy.    His  guests   were 
!,  some  on  chairs,  others  on  a  deep  settee,  facing 
standard  lamp,  in  addition  to  that  on  the  desk, 
ght,  so  that  his  study,  reUquary  of  queer  treasure 
'an  earlier  civilization,  presented  a  somewhat  less 
ir  appearance  than  usual.    Lord  Marcus  wore  a 
uit  with  a  blue  stock,  and  these  seemed  at  once 
ntuate  his  pallor  and  his  peculiar  fairness,  and  to 
also,  the  ascetic  beauty  of  his  features. 
e  might  have  noted  that  the  mummy  in  its  gaily 
sarcophagus  (which  stood  in  a  recess  beside  the 
,  and  on  the  right  of  Lord  Marcus)  was  that  of 
at  least  equally  tall.   Refreshments  of  all  kinds 
t  out  on  a  mobile  buffet;  and  except  for  the  sin- 
appointments  of  the  house,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  lobby,  nothing  overtly  mysterious  had  so 
truded  upon  the  gathering.    Nor  had  anything 
said  by  their  host  to  account  for  his  assembling 
persons  together. 

e  guests  seemed  oddly  chosen.  These  were:  Mr. 
aelis.  Lady  Huskin,  Dick  Kershaw,  Fay  Perigal, 
rs.  Vane. 

rs.  Vane,  her  wonderful  hair  a  fiery  halo,  had 
that  discreet  black  gown,  square  cut  at  the  neck, 
looked  remarkably  beautiful  but  unusually  pale, 
as  acting  as  hostess,  and  approaching  Fay,  seated 
e  Dick  Kershaw  on  the  deep  settee,  she  offered 
wiches.  "I  am  used  to  these  strange  ordeals,  and 
are  not.   I  hope  it  will  be  worth  while,  but  I  warn 

may  be  midnight  before  we  get  any  supper." 
ick  laughed.  "I'd  like  to  know  what  it's  all  about," 
dmitted. 

ay,  gazing  in  a  troubled  way  at  Lord  Marcus, 
k  her  head,  so  that  hazelnut  hair  shimmered  like 
n  leaves;  her  frank,  gray  eyes  held  no  reproach; 
,  they  sped  a  message  of  appeal.  In  her  simple 
ing  suit  she  looked  slim  with  the  lissome  slimness 
dryad,  and,  when  her  glance  rested  on  Dick  Ker- 
,  she  was  delicately  and  radiantly  lovely. 
I  beheve  I  overheard  a  thought  of  yours,  Fay." 
d  Marcus  smiled,  clasping  his  hands  behind  him. 
at  I  hope  to  convince  you  by  a  palpable  demonstra- 
n  that  my  beliefs  do  not  rest  upon  sand."  All,  now, 
re  hstening  to  him.  "My  butler,  James  Wake,  was 
ested  recently  in  connection  with  the  death  of  Sir 
les  Loeder.  This  may  be  news  in  some  quarters,  for- 
;  name  of  the  man  detained  has  not  appeared  in  the 
;ss.  However,  I  hold  my  own  views  regarding  Wake, 
thief  I  had  always  known  him  to  be;  that  he  is  a  mur- 
rer,  I  deny.  Let  me,  therefore,  give  you  an  outline, 
cessarily  incomplete,  of  an  experiment  in  which  I  ask 
u  to  co-operate  with  me  tonight." 


jADY    HUSKIN,    thrilled    but    sUghtly    frightened, 

ij"'"  J  moved  from  her  armchair  to  the  settee,  where  she 

*'  med  Dick  and  Fay.   Mr.  Michaelis  leaned  against  a 

; "  iokcase,  motionless;  his  monocle,  catching  the  light 

"^bm  a  standard  lamp,  glittered  statically.    Mrs.  Vane 

f^Jtd  retired. 

"We  Uve  in  a  machine  age.  Tied  to  the  wheels  of  a 


SEVEN  SINS 

BY  SAX  ROHMER 

ILLUSTRATED   BT   ELMORE   BROWN 


""  ant  juggernaut,  we  are  swept  on,  deafened  and  blinded 
^"  ?  >  eternal  truth,  crushing  all  beauty  in  our  path.  The 
"^^  Isrrors  of  this  war  merely  illustrate  my  meaning.  As 
,,  ■  je  machine  advances,  God  recedes,  so  that  in  time  all 

,'  le  world  would  be  plunged  into  darkness;  those  lamps 
'■'''  [boriously  lighted  by  followers  of  the  great  Masters 
'ould  be  obscured,  indeed,  become  buried  and  lost.  In 
, "f  umiUty  and  deep  consciousness  of  my  own  limited 
'\,  lowers — mental  as  well  as  spiritual — I  have  endeav- 
ored to  preserve  some  of  those  lamps  from  destruc- 
"^  ion." 

Lady  Huskin  was  holding  Fay's  hand.  The  music  of 

'   be  speaker's  voice  seemed  to  be  touching  chords  deep 
'    vithin,  chords  which  rarely  sounded.  .  .  . 
I  .|.      "I  have  failed  in  a  large  measure.   I  have  achieved 
,    lothing  to  enable  me  to  place  results  before  the  world 
,jj.n  a  manner  calculated  to  serve  any  useful  purpose. 

jijYet,  I  have  learned  much;  notably,  that  it  is  wrong  to 

work  alone.    There  is  an  unsuspected  power  latent  in 
Jail  of  us.  Few  possess  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  force, 

j^or,  possessing,  know  how  to  direct  it,  to  be  able  to  em- 
\,  ploy  their  gifts  as  the  high  priests  of  Ancient  Egypt  for- 


merly were  able  to  do.' 


(Continued  on  page  58j 
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1  Michaelis  grasped  Lord  Marcus'  arm.   "Lord  Marcus!" 

"I  He  spoke  strangely,   wildly   and  gutturally.    "Listen 

I  to  me.   That  voice  was  not  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Vane!" 
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The  Story  Thus  Far: 

IN  LONDON,  late  one  night,  someone  murders  Sir  Giles 
Loeder,  a  radio  broadcaster,  and  somehow  contrives  to  de- 
posit the  corpse  in  the  home  of  Lord  Marcus  Amberdale,  who, 
finding  the  body,  telephones  Scotland  Yard. 

Investigating,  Chief  Inspector  Firth  learns  that  for  some 
time  Lord  Marcus  has  been  performing  some  mysterious  experi- 
ments, in  his  home — experiments  in  which  a  hypnotized,  or 
entranced  woman  (a  "Mrs.  Vane")  has  been  playing  an  impor- 
tant role.  The  inspector  does  not  regard  his  lordship  as  a 
suspect. 

On  the  trail  of  some  Nazi  conspirators,  Gaston  Max,  a  clever 
French  detective,  has  come  to  London.  Shortly  after  the  murder, 
he  gains  possession  of  a  code  message  which,  decoded,  proves 
conclusively  that  Sir  Giles  Loeder  had  been  a  German  spy!  Like 
Scotland  Yard's  operatives,  he  keeps  a  close  eye  on  Mrs.  Ysolde 
E>cstr6e — who  runs  a  gambling  establishment — and  her  asso- 
ciates :  "Mr.  Francis"  and  "Mr.  Michaelis." 

Lord  Marcus  has  an  attractive  cousin — Fay  Perigal — who  is 
in  love  with  Dick  Kershaw,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Air  Force. 


Dick  disappears  mysteriously,  for  a  time ;  then,  reappearing, 
he  tells  a  strange  story :  Temporarily  infatuated  with  a  girl 
named  Rita  Martin,  he  had  learned  that  she  and  Loeder  bad 
been  having  an  affair.  One  night — on  a  quiet  street,  with  no 
witnesses  present — he  had  quarreled  with  the  broadcaster, 
knocked  him  down,  killed  him  (so  he  believes).  But  by  this 
time,  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  Loeder  had  been  killed — 
by  a  man  who  walked  with  a  limp! — after  Kershaw  bad  left 
him.  .  .  . 

Firth  questions  James  Wake,  Lord  Marcus'  butler.  Wake 
finally  confesses  that,  for  a  time,  he  had  been  a  croupier  at  Mrs. 
Destr^e's  gambling  place ;  that  he  had  seen  someone  kill  Loeder 
(had  seen  the  murderer,  but  not  his  face) ;  that  he,  Wake,  had 
placed  the  body  in  the  lobby  of  his  employer's  home. 

Suspicion  now  shifts  to  a  man  named  Johann  Fritz  Brandt,  a 
Nazi  who  is  somewhere  in  England — a  Nazi  who  limps! — and 
a  man  named  Batt,  ^  pianist,  who  according  to  Gaston  Max, 
is  sending  secret  messages  to  Germany,  in  a  clever  piano-note 
code.  .  .  . 

Lord  Marcus  invites  a  number  of  people,  including  Dick 
Kershaw  and  Fay  Perigal  to  his  home,  to  witness  a  stance. 


0«  yoH  know  these 
flags  of  our  allies? 
Guess.  (Correct 
answers  on  p.  52.) 


THE  ALLIES"^  POOR  RELATIONS 


BY  GEORGE  CREEL 

ILLUSTRATED      BT      CARL      ROSE 


In  Washington,  a  group  of  silk- 
hatted  men  must  wait  outside 
the  White  House  gates  for  news 
of  the  United  Nations'  plans. 
They  are  ambassadors  of  the 
little  United  Nations.  When 
troubled  by  insomnia,  they 
reread    the    Atlantic    Charter 


PERHAPS  the  unhappiest  men  in 
Washington  are  the  representatives 
of  the  "governments-in-exile" — Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  Holland, 
Luxembourg,  Norway,  Poland  and  Yu- 
goslavia, to  be  exact,  for  no  others  have 
yet  been  recognized  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. All  of  them,  save  little  Luxem- 
bourg, have  been  lifted  from  legations  to 
embassies,  but  not  even  this  boost  in  status 
has  lessened  the  moans  or  subdued  one 
sob. 

A  change  indeed  from  January  1,  1942, 
when  the  silk-hatted  diplomats  assembled 
in  the  White  House  to  sign  the  joint  dec- 
laration of  the  United  Nations.  Then  ev- 
ery face  shone  with  pride  at  being  equal 
partners  in  the  great  struggle  for  a  free 
world.  What  else  could  United  Nations 
mean?  From  that  day  to  this,  alas,  no  sec- 
ond invitation  has  been  extended.  The 
very  existence  of  the  "exiles"  has  been  ig- 
nored to  a  point  where  the  daily  visits  of 
the  postman  constitute  their  only  official 
contact  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

When  Mr.  Churchill  reaches  Washing- 
ton on  one  of  his  regular  sajesman  trips, 
the  ambassadors  never  fail  to  rush  for- 


ward hopefully,  but  the  closest  they  get  to 
the  White  House  is  the  iron  pahngs.  There 
they  huddle,  scorched  by  sun  and  pelted 
by  storms,  patiently  waiting  for  the  news- 
papermen to  emerge.  At  sight  of  the 
first  correspondent,  the  piteous  cry  goes 
up,  "Tell  us,  please  tell  us,  what  we  United 
Nations  did  today?  What  did  we  decide? 
What  are  our  plans?" 

At  that,  it  was  not  a  definite  unhappi- 
ness,  but  more  of  a  melancholy,  something 
akin  to  sadness  only  as  the  mist  resembles 
the  rain.  Clutched  close  to  the  bosom  of 
each  ambassador  was  a  copy  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  and  when  his  spirits  hit  a 
new  low,  he  could  always  find  comfort  in 
reading  these  expUcit  pledges:  "They 
(Great  Britain  and  the  United  States)  de- 
sire to  see  no  territorial  changes  that  do 
not  accord  with  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  people  concerned;  they  re- 
spect the  rights  of  all  peoples  to  choose 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they 
will  Uve,  and  they  wish  to  see  sovereign 
rights  and  self-government  restored  to 
those  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of 
them." 

Soothing  words!  Balm  for  bruised  feel- 
ings! What  first  shook  confidence  in  them 
was  Mr.  Churchill's  bland  intimation  that 
nothing  was  farther  from  his  thought  than 
to  preside  over  the  Uquidation  of  the 
British  Empire.  A  statement  of  policy,  to 
be  sure,  that  did  not  directly  affect  any  of 
the  governments-in-exile,  for  none  of 
them  had  territorial  interests  in  India, 
Burma,  North  Africa  or  the  Chinese  treaty 
ports.  Just  the  same,  the  declaration  dis- 
turbed all  of  them  profoundly,  for  it 
marked  a  departure  from  the  principles  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter.  Was  it  possible  the 
document  had  not  come  from  Sinai? 


Quite  a  different  matter  was  "Uncle 
Joe"  Stalin's  blunt  announcement  that 
Russia  meant  to  assert  title  in  fee  simple 
to  Poland's  eastern  provinces,  along  with 
Esthonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania — and 
maybe  Finland,  too,  if  the  Finns  would 
only  take  a  deep  breath  and  lie  back.  That 
was  the  blow  that  sank  the  poor  govern- 
ments-in-exile down  into  a  pit  so  deep  that 
no  stars  .could  be  seen.  From  all  of  them, 
but  particularly  from  Russia's  near  neigh- 
bors, came  screams  that  carried  clear  to 
the  White  House,  causing  Falla  to  call  on 
the  Army  for  a  couple  of  police  dogs. 

Fear  of  the  Russian  Bear 

If  part  of  our  country  is  taken  from  us, 
cried  the  Poles,  where  is  there  guarantee 
that  the  whole  will  not  be  stolen?  The 
Yugoslavs  were  in  no  less  parlous  a  state. 
For  weeks  they  have  been  ca'Uing  on  the 
world  to  notice  that  Russia  was  backing 
the  Partisans  against  General  Mikhailo- 
vitcji's  Chetniks.  And  Partisans,  mark  you, 
led  by  Tito  and  Nagy,  Hungarian  Com- 
munists! On  hearing  Stahn's  intentions 
with  respect  to  the  Polish  provinces,  Am- 
bassador Constantin  Fotich  and  his  staff 
blacked  their  faces  and  took  to  the  woods 
to  practice  Commando  tactics. 

It  has  long  been  an  open  secret  that 
the  Greeks  had  their  hearts  set  on  the 
Dodecanese,  the  District  of  Epirus  and 
a  rectification  of  the  Bulgarian  frontier — 
one  that  would  give  them  elbow  room 
in  case  of  a  brawl  with  the  Bulgars. 
Quite  naturally,  therefore,  the  Stalin  state- 
ment brought  on  an  attack  of  the 
hives.  If  the  Baltic  states,  why  not  Bul- 
garia, too?  And  was  it  probable  that  the 
Russian  Bear,  once  loose  in  Europe's  berry 


luen 


ijj 


al 


patch,  would  overlook  the  Dodecanci 

Even  the  Czechoslovaks  are  not  with 
a  very  perceptible  case  of  the  jitters.  Tl 
have  been  actively  courting  Stalin's  fav 
to  be  sure,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his 
cent  visit.  President  Benes  shyly  intima 
that    Russia    would    back    his    countr 
claims  to  Ruthenia.    But  Ruthenia,  afi 
all,  is  the  gateway  to  the  plains  of  Cent 
Europe.     What   if   Uncle   Joe,   thinkifcit 
over  his  promise,  decides  to  let  his  gr« 
big  heart  run  away  with  his  head? 

Talk  with  any  of  the  Danubian,  BalAfii 
or  Balkan  states,  and  it  is  quickly  disco  Mi 
ered  that  their  hate  of  Hitler  is  no  mo  si 
profound  than  their  distrust  of  Russia.  ^ 
live  under  a  fear  that  the  future  may  fii 
them  satellites  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  or  el 
integral  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  more  binding  than  the  nona, 
gression  pact  that  Stalin  signed  will 
Poland  in  1939?  Yet  when  Germany  ill 
vaded  Poland  from  one  side  in  1939,  R 
sia  invaded  from  the  other  side.  And  ho" 
can  Stalin's  present  claim  to  Polish  pro^i 
inces  be  squared  with  the  treaty  of  194 
that  gave  Poland  explicit  pledges  of  etei 
nal  friendship  and  surrendered  all  pretens 
of  Russian  title  to  Polish  territory? 

The  Russian  policy  of  the  United  State 
adds  to  these  gloomy  apprehensions.   A 
the  governments-in-exile  see  it,  appease 
ment  is  a  poor  thing  to  put  up  against  ; 
hard-boiled  realism  that  looks  on  concili 
atory  approaches  as  signs  of  weakness 
All   admit   the   heroism   of   Russia's   rci 
sistance,  and  the  supreme  importance  o( 
keeping  Russia  in  the  war.  But  (runs  theiji 
argument)  is  it  not  equally  true  that  Rus- 
sia's one  and  only  hope  lies  in  America'sl 
shipments  of  foodstuffs,  planes,  guns  anc 
(Continued  on  page  51)  I 
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)  Irances    Evans    Dyke    has    given 

ons  to  the  Armed  Forces.   She  is 

ere  during  her  most  recent  so- 

1   a   maternity   hospital,    looking 

window  at  her  three  small  sons 

e  playing   in  the   garden   below 


rear  tenement  window  overlook- 

an  alley  in  one  of  Chicago's  most 

;ested  melting-pot  districts,  hangs 

e  flag  with  eleven  stars — each  one 

nting  a  fighting  man. 

n   sons    scattered    over    the    war 

f  the  world — that's  the  proud  rec- 

d  to  be  without  parallel  in  Ameri- 

tory,  of  Mrs.  Frances  Evans  Dyke, 

ree  years  old.    She  also  has  four 

ons — the  last  born  a   few  weeks 

horn  she  is  ready  to  dedicate  to 

ntry's  service  if  it  ever  needs  them. 

s  never  lost  a  child,  and  has  never 

daughter.    Mrs.  Dyke  is  herself  a 

one  of  four  sets  born  to  her  mother 

and.    The  mother  had  twenty-one 

n  in  all,  eighteen  of  whom  are  still 


rating  to   America   when   Frances 

ry  small,  the  father  worked  in  coal 

at   Butte,   Montana,  and   in   gold 

at  Leadville,  Colorado.   The  child 

had  a  doll;  all  she  knew  was  babies 

the  day  she  was  born. 

twelve,  she  was  a  buxom,  matured 

urted  by  25-year-old  Joseph  Evans, 

er;  at  thirteen,  she  married  him;  at 

en,  she  bore  triplets,  Joseph,  John 

teven;  at  sixteen,  twins;  at  eighteen, 

at  twenty,  twins;  and  at  twenty- 

nd  twenty-four,  her  last  two  boys  by 

s, 

l(us,  she  had  eleven  sons  by  the  time 
as  twenty-five  years  old! 

Facing  the  World  Alone 


en  she  was  twenty-nine,  the  husband 
ather,  a  World  War  veteran  who  had 
tit  in  France  and  been  wounded,  was 

in  an  accident. 
le  young  mother  and  her  brood  faced 
vorld  alone.  There  was  some  insur- 
and  some  damages;  but  she  went  to 
t  as  a  waitress  in  a  hospital,  doing  the 
lodecai  dry  work  for  the  eleven  at  night,  keep- 
ner  home,  then  at  Salida,  Colorado,  as 
to,     she  could. 

Ill  s  fJ  [le  boys  didn't  sit  around  to  be  waited 
otte  I  As  soon  as  they  were  big  enough  to 
intra  lie  a  side  job,  they  went  to  work  sell- 
couni  [papers,  sweeping  out  stores,  running 
ina,  a  nds  and  doing  chores;  at  home,  they 
)fCeii  led  the  dishes  and  did  the  cleaning  and 
tliinl  bbing. 

tiisji  was  a  tough  grind,  but  the  heroic 
'  ther  and  the  sturdy  youngsters — not 
I  Bi  I  of  whom  had  a  serious  illness  in  child- 
ilisa  td — fought  through  it. 
10  (HI  /Its.  Evans  had  got  only  to  the  seventh 
sia  i  de,  but  she  instilled  in  every  one  of  her 
layfimgsters  the  desire  for  an  education. 
or !  r  own  mind  is  alert,  she  keeps  informed 
current  events,  and  her  eleven  sons 
noni  k  after  her  and  their  father  in  the  de- 
i  ™  t  for  knowledge. 

iiti  ^radically  all  of  them  finished  high 
I  Ri  ^ool.  The  triplets,  now  almost  thirty 
dhflirs  old,  finished  high  school  at  Denver 
pro  d  developed  a  burning  desire  to  become 
1*  iators.  Along  with  their  work,  they 
elf  idied  aviation  and  learned  to  fly.  Even 
ifu  fore  the  war  broke  out,  they  joined  the 
my  Air  Corps — all  three  enlisting  to- 
ij  ther — and  now  they  are  in  the  thick  of 
h  e  fighting  in  the  South  Pacific. 
:iH  The  first  set  of  twins,  Martin  and  Al- 
i([  ;rt,  now  twenty-eight  years  old,  are  in 
lii  e  Marines,  as  are  the  next  twins,  William 
tea  id  Gene,  twenty-six  years  old;  the  third 
rejid  last  set  of  twins,  Peter  and  Michael, 
0  fc'enty-four,  are  in  the  Army.  The  singles, 
lii  obert,  twenty-one,  and  Jack,  nineteen, 
yj  re  in  the  Army  and  Navy  respectively. 
al  everal  of  these  boys  are  in  service  abroad. 


KNOPF-PIX 


Seven  years  ago,  the  high  altitude 
proved  too  much  for  the  mother's  heart, 
and  she  had  to  seek  a  lower  altitude. 
Bringing  her  younger  boys  with  her,  she 
migrated  to  Chicago,  where  she  got  a  job 
as  a  waitress.  Here  she  met  Peter  Dyke, 
and  though  he  was  making  only  $10  a 
week  as  a  trucker's  helper,  they  married. 
He's  in  war  work  now  and  makes  good 
wages.  Their  four  little  sons,  Peter  Jr., 
Franklin  Delano,  Arthur  and  Richard,  are 
all  healthy,  happy,  bright  youngsters. 

When  the  attention  of  President  Roose- 
velt was  called  to  the  amazing  record  of 
Mrs.  Dyke  as  a  war  mother,  he  wrote  her 
congratulations  upon  the  eleven  stars  in 
her  family  service  flag. 

Good  Friend  to  All 

Mrs.  Dyke  looks  young  for  her  age, 
with  no  gray  showing  in  her  brown  hair. 
She  bubbles  over  with  good  humor  and 
she  is  known  throughout  her  neighbor- 
hood for  her  friendly  smile  and  the  help- 


ing hand  that  she  extends  to  those  who 
need  it. 

"Kids  have  never  been  a  bother  to  me," 
she  said.  "I  was  raised  with  a  lot  of  them 
around  and  1  always  want  to  be  with  them. 
I  saw  that  my  children  got  the  best  food 
and  care  I  could  provide,  and  while  I 
always  loved  them,  1  never  coddled  them. 
I  felt  it  was  best  for  them  to  get  out  and 
hustle. 

"I  saw  to  it  they  always  had  time  for 
football  and  baseball,  and  there  was  a 
time  when  I  could  put  a  baseball  nine  or 
a  football  eleven  on  the  field.  I  used  to 
take  a  bunch  of  them  at  a  time  with  me 
to  neighborhood  folk  dances  and  1  taught 
them  to  be  graceful  as  well  as  strong. 

"I  realize  I  married  terribly  young  but, 
frankly,  I  don't  regret  it.  I  suppose  it 
seems  incredible  —  maybe  terrible  —  to 
some  people  to  have  had  so  many  sons, 
but  I  can't  say  it  ever  scared  me.  I  never 
let  it  get  me  down.  In  fact,  I've  had  a 
whale  of  a  lot  of  fun  as  a  mother,  and 
even  though  I'd  have  liked  a  girl  or  two 


for  variety,  I  never  complained  about  it. 
My  boys  were  always  swell  to  me,  in  fact 
still  are,  and  I  was  more  of  a  pal  to  them 
than  a  parent." 

Every  night,  Mrs.  Dyke  prays  for  her 
eleven  fighting  sons,  wherever  they  may 
be;  and  she  names  them  one  by  one  in  her 
petitions. 

"I  don't  pray  they  shall  be  kept  from  all 
harm,  because  I  know  that  injury  and  even 
death  must  come  to  many  of  our  nation's 
defenders,  but  I  do  ask  God  that  they  be 
true  soldiers  and  sailors  and  Marines.  I 
am  intensely  proud  of  them  and  I  know 
they  want  to  be  worthy  of  their  father's 
record  in  the  first  World  War." 

Then  she  tucks  in  her  four  tiny  sons — 
they  all  sleep  in  one  room — and  goes 
about  her  never-ending  housework.  She 
has  never  known  anything  but  struggle 
and  hustle,  and  she  would  be  lost  without 
it  now. 

At  that,  she's  laid  by  a  few  War  Bonds 
and  never  lets  a  Red  Cross  or  USO  cam- 
paign go  by  without  doing  her  bit.      *** 
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HOW  THE  FINNS  LIVE 
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In  many  parts  of  Finland  people  are  ac- 
tually starving.  But  they  do  have  plenty 
of  lemons,  forced  upon  them  by  the  Nazis 


EVERYWHERE   I  went  in   Finland   I  heard   two 
words  over  and  over  again — ei  olc.  "no  more." 
They  ran  through  the  whole  of  Finnish  life  like  a 
refrain;  they  were  the  answer  to  most  of  my  questions. 

When  I  talked  to  a  farmer,  it  was  no  more  fertilizer, 
no  more  leather  for  mending  harness;  to  a  housewife, 
no  more  milk,  no  more  shoes  for  the  children;  to  a  for- 
ester, no  more  heavy  gloves,  no  more  boots;  to  a  butcher, 
no  more  meat,  no  more  sausage. 

Finland  has  never  been  a  land  of  abundance,  and 
three  years  of  war  and  invasion  have  exhausted  reserves 
and  brought  about  shortages  in  virtually  all  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  The  standard  of  living  has  been  forced 
downward  until  large  masses  of  the  population  are  fac- 
ing starvation;  they  are  dependent  almost  entirely  upon 
the  meager  contributions  of  the  Germans. 

About  the  only  food  that  is  really  plentiful  is  lemons, 
enormous  quantities  of  which  are  shipped  into  Finland 
by  the  Nazis  in  payment  for  cellulose  and  other  forest 
products.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  windows  of 
delicatessens,  fruit  shops,  and  grocery  stores  in  Helsinki 
and  other  cities  are  piled  high  with  lemons,  handsome  to 
look  at  but  almost  useless. 

"We  didn't  order  them,  we  don't  want  them  and  we 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  them,"  said  a  Finnish  mer- 
chant, "but  we've  got  to  take  them." 

I  have  never  forgotten  my  first  meal  when  I  arrived 
in  Finland  in  July,  1939,  and  I  shall  never  forget  my  first 
meal  when  I  returned  in  October,  1942.  In  1939,  in 
addition  to  meat  courses,  the  usual  vegetables  and  un- 
limited bread,  butter,  coffee,  sugar  and  pastry,  I  had 
smorgasbord  and  large  portions  of  the  great  delicacies  of 
of  the  country — smoked  whitefish,  crayfish,  northern 
salmon. 

In  1942,  there  was  no  smorgasbord,  no  butter,  little 
bread,  only  ersatz  coffee,  and  no  pastry.  The  meal  con- 
sisted principally  of  a  lamprey,  an  eel-like  creature  about 
ten  inches  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter;  a  small  slice  of 
smoked  fish,  a  thin  round  of  smoked  eel,  and  a  scrawny, 
almost  meatless  bird  not  much  larger  than  a  robin. 

A  few  days  later,  I  had  dinner  at  the  home  of  a 
Finnish  army  officer  and  was  served  the  best  in  his 
larder — a  tasteless  soup,  a  watery  stew  with  a  few  small 
pieces  of  mutton  floating  in  it;  sandwiches  made  of 
pickle  and  mushroom  and  thin  slices  of  bread  about  two 
by  two  inches;  and  an  ersatz  preparation  of  wood,  bits 
of  onion,  a  dash  of  margarine,  and  a  few  drops  of  arti- 
ficial flavoring  which  gave  it  a  taste  vaguely  reminiscent 
of  liver. 

Bootleg  Luxuries  Come  High 

The  delicacies  which  I  had  enjoyed  so  much  three 
years  before  are  now  unobtainable  except  occasionally 
in  the  black  market  at  high  prices — two  dollars  for  a 
small  slice  of  smoked  salmon,  for  example — while  bread, 
butter,  coffee  and  sugar  are  strictly  rationed  in  small 
quantities. 

Incidentally,  the  black  market  is  surreptitiously  en- 
couraged by  the  Germans  who  send  "hot"  foods  and 
materials  into  the  country  by  Nazi  soldiers.  Recently 
the  Finnish  government  has  been  much  concerned  over 
the  circulation  of  counterfeit  ration  cards,  particularly 
for  meat,  sugar,  bread  and  tobacco. 

Restaurants  in  Helsinki  still  offer  English  and  French 
dishes,  but  few  of  those  listed  bear  any  relation  to  their 
names.  Such  places  may  serve  only  certain  foods  pre- 
pared in  specified  ways,  and  a  diner  must  surrender  ra- 
tion tickets  for  each  item.  For  home  consumption, 
virtually  everything  is  rationed  and  the  allotments  are 
very  small. 

Before  the  war,  the  Finns  consumed  about  115,- 
000,000  pounds  of  sugar  a  year,  most  of  which  was 
imported  from  Denmark  and  Germany.  Today  the  sugar 
ration  per  person  is  one  half  pound  a  month. 

In  peacetime,  the  consumption  of  coffee  in  Finland 
was  approximately  44  million  pounds  a  year.  Now  the 
allowance  is  one  half  pound  every  two  months,  of  a 
mixture  containing  only  15  per  cent  of  real  coffee.  If 
the  Finn  is  willing  to  forgo  the  fifteen  per  cent  he  may 
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have,  during  this  period,  a  whole  pound  of  ersatz  coffee 
made  of  roasted  cereals.  It  doesn't  taste  like  coffee;  in 
fact,  it  doesn't  taste  much  like  anything.  It  is  black  and 
strong,  but  all  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that  it  is  a  hot 
drink.  On  the  black  market,  real  coffee  sells  for  about 
$40  a  pound. 

The  restrictions  on  the  consumption  of  coffee  have 
caused  more  restlessness  in  Finland  than  any  other 
feature  of  the  rationing  system.  Every  Finn  who  man- 
ages to  get  to  Stockholm  tries  to  buy  real  coffee  in  the 
Swedish  black  market  (where  it  is  cheaper  than  in  Fin- 
land) and  smuggle  it  into  his  own  country.  He  considers 
himself  successful  if  he  brings  in  enough  for  a  cupful. 

Most  of  the  smugglers,  however,  are  caught,  for  Swe- 
den exercises  very  strict  control  over  travelers  and  over 
her  food  supplies.  No  rationed  food  may  be  taken  out 
of  Sweden,  but  small  quantities  of  unrationed  eatables 
may  be  exported  by  special  license.  The  traveler  is  not 
allowed  to  choose  what  he  will  take;  allotments  for 
export  are  made  according  to  surpluses.  For  example,  a  . 
home-going  Finn  might  ask  for  three  pounds  of  sar- 
dines and  wind  up  with  three  pounds  of  cookies. 

An  Acute  Dairy  Shortage 

Shortages  of  meat,  butter,  milk  and  fats  in  general 
have  caused  serious  problems  in  Finland  ever  since  the 
first  war  with  Russia.  While  I  was  there,  a  Finnish  offi- 
cial estimated  that  only  20  out  of  every  150  cows  in 
Finland  are  producing  milk.  Much  of  the  milk  never 
leaves  the  farms  because  of  a  shortage  of  milk  cans  and, 
wagons.  Before  the  war,  Finland  exported  about  $7,- 
000,000  worth  of  butter  a  year,  of  which  considerably 
more  than  half  went  to  England.  Today  the  butter 
ration,  including  cheese,  is  slightly  less  than  a  pound  a 
month.  On  the  black  market,  butter  is  $10  a  pound 
and  up.  ri 

The  meat  ration  now  is  approximately  three  fourths 
of  a  pound  a  month,  and  only  chopped  meat  may  be 
sold.  All  the  pork  is  supposed  to  go  to  the  army,  but 
some  finds  its  way  into  the  black  market,  where  it  sells 
for  $12  a  pound.  One  of  my  Finnish  friends  bought  a 
ham  for  last  Christmas,  on  the  black  market,  and  paid 
$80  for  it.  With  a  special  license  a  Finn  may  buy  a  pig 
if  he  can  find  one  and  he  is  permitted  to  board  it  with 
relatives  in  the  country.  It  must  be  fed  nothing  fit  for 
human  consumption.  When  the  animal  is  butchered, 
the  owner  may  eat  four  pounds  of  the  meat  a  month  but 
must  give  up  his  meat  ration  card. 

Of  such  things  as  household  furnishings,  yard  goods, 
clothing,  bath  towels  and  dish  towels,  there  is  not  so 
much  a  shortage  in  Finland  as  an  almost  complete  ab- 
sence. A  Finnish  woman  is  allowed  to  buy,  in  one  year, 
a  blouse,  a  shirt,  a  jacket,  a  pair  of  knickers,  a  dress,  a 
coat,  two  sets  of  underwear  and  one  pair  of  shoes,  but  it 
is  seldom  that  all  of  these  articles  can  be  found. 

Most  of  the  shoes  now  available  are  made  of  woven 
paper,  with  heels  and  soles  of  wood  or  composition.  The 
lasts  are  of  cardboard.  In  the  shoe  department  of  one  of 
Helsinki's  great  department  stores,  nothing  now  remains 
but  one  pair  of  silver  evening  slippers. 

The  soap  ration  in  Finland  when  I  left  there  was 
one  pound  a  year.  On  the  black  market,  a  dealer  of- 
fered me  three  pieces  of  soap,  each  about  half  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  American  cake,  for  fifteen  dollars.  The 
Finns  have  tried  many  substitutes  for  soap,  but  none 
has  proved  very  satisfactory.  Among  them  are  juniper 
berries  and  birch  bark,  which  are  boiled,  and  the  water 
is  used  to  wash  clothing.  Vinegar,  ammonia  and  salt 
are  also  used  mixed  with  water. 

FJnns  who  manage  to  get  hold  of  an  extra  bit  of  food, 
or  anything  of  value,  immediately  try  to  trade  it  for 
something  else.  The  newspapers  are  filled  with  adver- 
tisements offering  swaps. 

When  I  went  to  Finland  I  took  one  of  my  friends  a 
pair  of  silk  stockings.  She  immediately  traded  them  for 
a  gill  of  cream  to  serve  at  a  dinner  party  which  she  had 
been  planning  for  months.  Another  friend  told  me  of 
trading  two  boxes  of  cigarettes  for  four  pounds  of  but- 
ter, which  he  then  sold  for  600  marks.  With  part  of  this 
money  he  bought  three  bottles  of  liquor,  which  brought 
1,500  marks  in  the  black  market.  A  third  swapped  a 
box  of  cigarettes  for  a  cake  of  Swedish  chocolate,  traded 
the  chocolate  for  two  boxes  of  cigarettes,  and  swapped 
those  in  turn  for  a  small  bowl  of  butter.  *** 


The  cradle,  box  and  blanket  shown  abovtlj 
of  paper.  Together  with  a  paper  matbl 
complete  layette,  also  of  paper,  they  ani 
free   to  poor  families   by   the  Finnish  gl 
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There  is  no  leather  for  civilians  in  Finlan ' 
shoes  above  have  wooden  soles,  cardboarl 
paper  tops  and  linings.  Below,  one  of  the  fej 
cacies    left    in    Finland,    a    fish    called    nah| 
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Instead  of  the  huge  quantities  of  fine  fish  usually  shown,  the  lone  fish  cart  at  Hel- 
sinki Market,  above,  is  displaying  a  few  boxes  of  kalalokki,  a  bird  of  the  sea  guU 
family  which  in  normal  times  was  never  eaten.  Below,  since  Finnish  delicatessen  stores 
have  little   or  nothing  to   sell,  the  shelves   are  decorated  with   empty   soda   bottles 


Above,  a  Karelian  farmer  returns  to  the  ruins  of 
his  home  to  start  life  anew.  Below,  a  tent  made  of 
paper  and  decorated  by  a  soldier-artist.  Temporary 
shelters  for  refugees  are  also  constructed  of  paper 
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SHOCK  ABSORBER 
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The  dreaded  killer  drug  of 
the  jungle,  once  used  mainly 
to  tip  the  lethal  darts  of 
savages,  now  fights — and 
conquers — some  of  man- 
kind's most  baffling  ailments 


IF  YOU  read  detective  fiction,  you  know 
about  curare — the  arrow  poison  used 
by  Soutii  American  Indians.  The  story 
is  always  pretty  much  the  same.  The  vic- 
tim feels  a  gentle  prick  from  a  blowgun 
dart.  Then  the  silent  death  from  the  jungle 
gets  to  work.  In  a  matter  of  seconds,  the 
victim  is  paralyzed;  and  in  a  matter  of 
minutes,  he  is  dead.  It  is  all  very  hair- 
raising. 

Up  to  now,  the  detective-story  writers 
have  been  the  biggest  users  of  curare;  the 
second  biggest  users — the  million  Indians 
on  the  upper  Amazon.  They  use  it  on 
game,  casual  enemies  and  an  occasional 
explorer.  Their  efficient  blowguns  are 
almost  uncannily  accurate.  At  100  feet, 
they  can  pierce  the  neck  of  a  small  bird 
better  than  many  expert  shots  can  do  with 
a  rifle. 

Now  we  get  around  to  the  third  use  of 
curare.  In  a  score  or  so  of  American  hos- 
pitals, this  swift,  efficient  drug  is  being  used 
to  treat  sicknesses  which  would  be  un- 
treatable  by  any  other  means.  A  drug 
that  has  meant  sudden  death  in  the  past 
is  giving  life  and  hope  to  thousands  of 
patients.  The  story  of  how  this  violent 
stuff  was  tamed  and  put  to  work  is  a  su- 
perb story  of  medical  detective  work.  The 
story  starts  in  the  jungle. 

The  outside  world  has  known  of  curare 
since  1595,  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
brought  a  sample  back  from  his  trip  to  the 
Orinoco.  Indian  witch  doctors  have  known 
about  it  longer,  and  they  have  known 
more  about  it. 

Curare  is  an  alkaloid  contained  in  stems, 
roots  and  leaves  of  several  tropical  plants. 
Individual  witch  doctors  have  their  own 
recipes  for  making  it.  To  make  his  own 
brand  of  curare  more  lethal,  one  Indian 
will  add  the  heads  of  a  few  poisonous  ants. 
Another  will  put  in  a  dash  of  snake  venom. 
But  the  basic  recipe  is  the  same.  The  stems 
are  boiled  in  water.  After  a  while,  solid 
matter  is  strained  out  and  the  resulting 
soup  is  boiled  down  into  a  thick,  blackish, 
tarlike  substance.  This  is  jungle  curare 
which  is  applied  to  the  tips  of  arrows,  darts 
and  spears.  It  works  swiftly  in  the  blood 
stream  of  bird,  monkey,  jaguar  or  man — 
paralysis — then  quick,  merciful  death.  In 
effect,  curare  is  nothing  but  a  man-made 
snake  bite. 

For  years,  medical  men  speculated  on 
the  potential  value  of  curare.  Mightn't  it 
be  enormously  valuable  in  treating  con- 
vulsions— say  the  convulsions  of  tetanus? 
When  a  person  is  seized  with  tetanus — or 
lockjaw — he  has  violent  and  uncontrolled 
spasms.  Muscles  work  so  continuously 
that  the  patient  literally  works  himself 
to  death.  Now,  the  doctors  said,  if  we 
had  curare  and  knew  how  to  use  it,  maybe 
we  could  partially  paralyze  the  patient. 


The  three  top  photographs  show 
the  violent  seizures  of  a  mental 
patient  undergoing  metrazol 
shock  treatment.  The  bottom 
three  show  the  same  treatment, 
with    soothing    curare    added 
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rest  his  muscles  and  let  him  get  well.  If  .  . . 

But  there  were  "ijs"  everywhere.  They 
didn't  have  curare  and  they  didn't  know 
how  to  use  it  even  if  they  did  have  it.  This 
was  the  situation  in  1938. 

Then  an  American,  living  in  Ecuador, 
began  to  talk  to  physicians.  He  was 
Richard  C.  Gill,  who  ran  a  dude  ranch  on 
the  fringe  of  the  jungle.  He  knew  the 
Indians,  knew  curare.  He  went  to  several 
pharmaceutical  houses  with  his  story. 
Physicians,  he  said,  had  been  interested  in 
curare  for  a  long  time  without  quite  know- 
ing why.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the 
drama  of  the  drug.  Very  well.  Why  didn't 
some  pharmaceutical  house  get  a  supply? 
Then  it  could  get  to  work  on  it — purify  it 
and  standardize  it. 

Medicine  from  the  Jungle 

More  important,  they  could  find  what 
it  was  in  curare  that  had  the  paralyzing 
2ffect.  If  they  were  successful,  medicine 
might  have  a  potent  new  weapon  against 
several  diseases.  Then  he  added  a  tantaliz- 
ing thought:  Medicine  had  got  several 
enormously  valuable  drugs  from  jungle 
witch  doctors.  Merciful,  pain-deadening 
cocaine  was  one.  Quinine — which  means 
life  for  millions  of  people  with  malaria- 
was  another. 

Gill  told  his  story  to  a  number  of  people 
without  result.  Finally,  he  talked  to  Hor- 
ace Holaday,  H.  Sidney  Newcomer,  and 
R.  A.  Hardt  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons.  They 
agreed  to  put  up  money  for  collecting 
curare  and,  when  the  curare  came  in,  they 
would  put  a  crack  team  of  research  men  to 
work  on  it. 

In  time  the  curare  did  come  in— about 
100  pounds  of  it.  Doctor  Newcomer  met 
it  at  the  dock  and  drove.it  to  the  laboratory 
in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  The  first 
job  was  to  get  the  black,  tarry  resins  out 
of  the  curare.  The  next  was  to  get  a  trust- 
worthy test  of  potency.  This  last  point  was 
particularly  important.  The  stuff  had  to 
be  perfectly  standardized;  otherwise  doc- 
tors couldn't  use  it.  A  drug  can't  do  one 
thing  one  time,  another  thing  another 
time;  particularly  a  drug  like  curare. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  pitifully 
little  was  known  about  curare  when  this 
work  started,  note  one  point:  The  small 
amounts  that  had  reached  the  civilized 
world  were  classified  according  to  their 
container.  Thus,  there  was  clay-pot  curare, 
gourd  curare,  and  bamboo-tube  curare. 
It  was  like  classifying  beer  as  growler 
beer,  bottle  beer  and  draft  beer— and  im- 
plying that  all  were  different. 

The  Squibb  researchers  set  to  work 
trying  to  sort  fact  from  fiction.  After  a 
few  months'  work  they  had  a  reasonably 
pure  curare — a  straw-colored  liquid.  The 
next  step  was  to  get  a  standardized  test. 
Holaday  solved  this  one — and  rather 
neatly,  too. 

He  strapped  a  rabbit  to  a  board  and 
dropped  measured  amounts  of  the  drug  in 
an  ear  vein.  The  amount  required  to  de- 
stroy the  action  of  neck  muscles  was  one 
standard  unit.  A  rabbit,  you  see,  always 
tries  to  hold  its  head  up — and  will  hold  it 
up  until  the  curare  paralyzes  the  muscles. 
When  the  head  drops,  you  see  how  much 
curare  has  been  dripped  into  the  vein.  That 
is  one  unit. 

For  about  fifteen  minutes  after  receiv- 
ing this  dose,  the  rabbit  is  a  formless  bag 
of  bones.  It  suffers  no  pain,  of  course,  but 
it  can't  stand  on  its  feet  or  lift  its  head. 
Before  we  forget  the  rabbit  and  move  on 
to  other  things,  maybe  we  should  mention 
one  point:  The  effect  wears  off — since  the 
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dose  is  small — in  about  fifteen 
and  the  rabbit  is  good  as  new; 
perhaps,  but  not  harmed. 

All  this  preliminary  work  was  t^|\U' 
time-consuming,  but  at  least  a  pure, 
ardized  curare  was  available  for 
trials.    The  research  men  were  re 
hand  it  over  to  the  medical  men 
whether  it  would  do  the  jobs  they  I 
would  do.    Little  5-cubic-centimete 
pules  of  straw-colored  liquid  went 
clinics  for  trials. 

There  was  one  obvious  and  imm| 
use.    While  Gill  was  collecting  cur 
the  jungle,  a  new  shock  treatment 
sanity  had  come  along. 

Up  to  1933,  about  the  worst  thin; 
could  happen  to  a  human  being  w 
mentia  praecox — the  insanity  of  the  ) 
Most  of  the  victims  of  this  terrible  si 
never  got  well.   Occupying  over  h< 
beds  in  hospitals  for  the  insane,  they 
doomed   to   useless   lives.    Then   D 
Manfred  Sakel  of  Vienna  (now  of 
York)  came  along  with  insulin  shock 
found   that   repeated,   massive   dos^ 
insulin  miraculously  brushed  the  cobj 
from   disordered   minds.    Over   half 
patients  thus  treated  either  made  cohi; 
recoveries  or,  at  least,  social  recovi 
They  were  well  enough  to  go  home. 

Insulin  performed  wonders  for  suffi 
with  dementia  praecox.    But  it  had 
hopeful  effect  on  the  second  great  _ 
of    mental    cases — the    manic-depre; 
group.   About  1938,  other  treatments] 
rived   for  them — also   shock   treatm^ 
Either  with  electricity  or  metrazol, 
tients  were  thrown  into  violent  con 
sions.  After  each  shock  (perhaps  a  dol 
were  needed   in   all),  heads   got  a   li| 
clearer.    Results  were  striking.    In  s 
sample  groups  of  involutional  depress 
nearly  all  patients  made  full  recovery. 

Hopeful  and  promising  though  this  w| 
a  big  catch  still  remained.  Terrify 
things  happened  to  patients  in  convl 
sions.  Muscles  contracted  so  violently  tl| 
arm  and  leg  bones  snapped.  One  out 
every  six  patients  suffered  dislocation 
of  jaw,  shoulder  or  some  other  joint. 

Danger  in  Shock  Treatments 
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Many  patients  could  net  be  treated 
this   method — older   peo^e   with    briti' 
bones,  people  with  weak  hearts,  herni 
or  deformities.  Many  doctors  were  on  tl 
point  of  abandoning   such  shock   trea 
ments.   One  put  it  frankly:    "Metrazol 
a  perfectly  dreadful  drug."    Still,  it  d;i 
clear  heads.    It  might  break  bones,  chi 
vertebrae,   cause   the   ultimate   dread   i 
patients — but  it  did  clear  heads.  This  Wi 
the  situation  when  Squibb's  curare  wa 
made  available  for  chemical  study. 

It  had  an  obvious  application.  Why  no' 
use  it  to  partially  paralyze  muscles  of  pa 
tients  about  to  undergo  shock?  Wouldn' 
it  soften  the  convulsion?  Muscles  migh 
want  to  contract  and  snap  bones — bu 
curare  would  weaken  them  so  that  thej 
couldn't.  This,  at  least,  is  what  th( 
Squibb  research  men  hoped. 

Perhaps  the  reader  thinks  a  physiciar 
would  be  hesitant  about  using  such  a  po- 
tent killer  as  curare.  A  few  facts  will 
straighten  this  out.  Curare  isn't  a  poison, 
as  such.  It  doesn't  destroy  cells  or  tissue 
Small  amounts  can  even  be  eaten  withou 
ill  effect;  Indians  must  consume  it  in  th<- 
game  they  kill  with  blowguns. 

It  acts  only  when  introduced  in   tht 
blood  stream.  It  blocks  nerve-muscle  junc 
tions  and  causes  paralysis.  The  brain  mighi 
(Continued  on  page  73j 
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shortage"  of  doctors  is  nothing 
m  a  maldistribution  of  doctors, 
jlcians  where  they're  needed,  say 
i'orked  medical  men,  and  the  job 
irding  civilian  health  can  be  licked. 
's  a  catch  in  it:  Nobody  seems  to 
necessary  authority,  and  doctors, 
are  human,  like  the  rest  of  us 


pNE  2d  last,  soothsayers  and  sybils  in  and 
jt  our  national  capital  noted  that  planes 
ling  into  Boiling  Field  were  tossed  by  a  vio- 
|;  about  the  same  time  a  Scottish  doorkeeper 

office  building  ran  howling  into  the  street. 
eks  later  the  Congressional  Record  revealed 
ippened.  On  that  day.  the  hard-boiled  House 
Ions  Committee,  which  never  fails  to  pare 

of  any  and  all  government  bureaus,  sud- 

gaga  and  told  Assistant  Surgeon  General 

|top  being  a  piker.  Timidly,  Dr.  Draper  had 

175,000  with  which  to  place  35  private  physi- 

lentists  and  another  35  from  the  staff  of  the 

les  Public  Health  Service  in  our  badly  un- 

war-boom  towns.    Here,  believe  it  or  not. 

House  watchdog  of  the  Treasury  handled 

■er:  That  makes  70  in  all.  You  do  not  think 

oing  to  meet  the  very  crying  need  for  addi- 
)rs  for  the  civilian  population,  do  you? 
per:  No,  sir,  I  do  not.  .  .  . 
ver:  You  are  running  along  here  with  a  pop- 
to  do  something  that  will  probably  require 
ery.  .  .  . 

ently,  in  its  formal  report  to  the  House,  the 
ions  Committee  declared  its  willingness  "to 
eration  to  any  type  of  program  which  the 
1th  Service  may  suggest  to  meet  the  need  in 
quate  manner,  but  does  not  feel  justified  in 
ing  to  the  House  the  expenditure  of  funds  to 
a  program  which  is  so  patently  inettective." 
t  the  matter  squarely  up  to  Surgeon  General 
|d  presumably  the  latter  was  not  tardy  in 
bid.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the  number  of 
uired  to  meet  the  acute  shortage  in  boom- 
epleted  rural  areas  is  2,000.  Twice  as  many 
be  required  and  even  that  number  is  scarcely 
m  the  terms  of  an  entirely  practicable  mo- 
f  health  forces.  One  can  only  surmise  why 
Health  Service  confined  its  original  request 
[n;  possibly  because  it  was  trying  to  keep  the 

the  American  Medical  Association  and  its 

nt  and  Assignment  Service,  which  has  been 

iisibility  for  the  job.  but  which  has  thus  far 

to  shuffle  only  500  civilian  physicians  from 

could  at  a  pinch  do  without  them  to  places 

were  badly  needed. 

Self-Rationing  by  the  Piotession 


two  years  ago,  the  organized  medical  pro- 
dertook  a  kind  of  voluntary  rationing  of  its 
bers  between  the  growing  demands  of  the 
)rces  and  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 
ipulation. 

itup  was  called  the  Procurement  and  Assign- 
ice  for  Physicians,  Dentists  and  Veterinarians, 
alunteer  professionals  who  staffed  its  regional 
offices  put  in  long  hours  trying  to  make  it 
t  the  directors  of  this  effort,  headed  by  Doctor 
jj.   Lahey,  the   distinguished    Boston   clinician, 
president  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
A  fo.no  legal  authority. 

^^jfl^could  ask  their  colleagues  to  go  here  or  to  stay 

t  they  couldn't  tell  them.   Nor  could  they  give 

"Boc  the  Army,  which,  deciding  that  the  voluntary 

/asn't  working  fast  enough,  began  a  year  ago 

rishQyt  jt5  Q^r,  recruiting  teams  for  doctors.   The 

Likecountered  no  lack  of  medical  patriotism,  but 

^jjjjites  already  low  in  doctors  gave  up  far  more 

«    .  ir  proper  quotas,  others  considerably  less.   The 

Snces  of  this  unhappy  situation  multiplied  rap- 

Pg,.|day,  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  doctors,  other 

jersonnel   and    hospital    beds    in    hundreds    of 

war-boom   towns   and   doctor-denuded    rural 


or  Lahey  told  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 

ee  on  Labor  and  Education,  headed  by  Senator 

Pepper,  that  "voluntary  methods  definitely 

hieve  the  best  results."    The  committee  has 

nded  that  a  central  (Continued  on  pa<^e  5'i) 
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Nurses  like  Lotta  Chaikin  save  doctors'  time.  She  examines  Mrs.  Frances  Teel's  premature  daughter,  finds 
both  doing  well.  The  Charles  E.  Chafins  (below)  live  in  a  trailer  with  their  brood.  Both  parents  work.  The 
Chafins  board  a  woman  worker.   When  one  of  the  four  youngsters  becomes  ill,  they  need  a  doctor  in  a  hurry 
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The  dreaded  killer  drug  of 
the  jungle,  once  used  mainly 
to  tip  the  lethal  darts  of 
savages,  now  fights — and 
conquers — some  of  man- 
kind's most  baffling  ailments 


IF  YOU  reaij  detective  fiction,  you  know 
about  curare — the  arrow  poison  used 
by  South  American  Indians.  The  story 
is  always  pretty  much  the  same.  The  vic- 
tim feels  a  gentle  prick  from  a  blowgun 
dart.  Then  the  silent  death  from  the  jungle 
gets  to  work.  In  a  matter  of  seconds,  the 
victim  is  paralyzed;  and  in  a  matter  of 
minutes,  he  is  dead.  It  is  all  very  hair- 
raising. 

Up  to  now,  the  detective-story  writers 
have  been  the  biggest  users  of  curare;  the 
second  biggest  users — the  million  Indians 
on  the  upper  Amazon.  They  use  it  on 
game,  casual  enemies  and  an  occasional 
explorer.  Their  efficient  blowguns  are 
almost  uncannily  accurate.  At  100  feet, 
they  can  pierce  the  neck  of  a  small  bird 
better  than  many  expert  shots  can  do  with 
a  rifle. 

Now  we  get  around  to  the  third  use  of 
curare.  In  a  score  or  so  of  American  hos- 
pitals, this  swift,  efficient  drug  is  being  used 
to  treat  sicknesses  which  would  be  un- 
treatable  by  any  other  means.  A  drug 
that  has  meant  sudden  death  in  the  past 
is  giving  life  and  hope  to  thousands  of 
patients.  The  story  of  how  this  violent 
stuff  was  tamed  and  put  to  work  is  a  su- 
perb story  of  medical  detective  work.  The 
story  starts  in  the  jungle. 

The  outside  world  has  known  of  curare 
since  1595,  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
brought  a  sample  back  from  his  trip  to  the 
Orinoco.  Indian  witch  doctors  have  known 
about  it  longer,  and  they  have  known 
more  about  it. 

Curare  is  an  alkaloid  contained  in  stems, 
roots  and  leaves  of  several  tropical  plants. 
Individual  witch  doctors  have  their  own 
recipes  for  making  it.  To  make  his  own 
brand  of  curare  more  lethal,  one  Indian 
will  add  the  heads  of  a  few  poisonous  ants. 
Another  will  put  in  a  dash  of  snake  venom. 
But  the  basic  recipe  is  the  same.  The  stems 
are  boiled  in  water.  After  a  while,  solid 
matter  is  strained  out  and  the  resulting 
soup  is  boiled  down  into  a  thick,  blackish, 
tarlike  substance.  This  is  jungle  curare 
which  is  applied  to  the  tips  of  arrows,  darts 
and  spears.  It  works  swiftly  in  the  blood 
stream  of  bird,  monkey,  jaguar  or  man — 
paralysis^then  quick,  merciful  death.  In 
effect,  curare  is  nothing  but  a  man-made 
snake  bite. 

For  years,  medical  men  speculated  on 
the  potential  value  of  curare.  Mightn't  it 
be  enormously  valuable  in  treating  con- 
vulsions— say  the  convulsions  of  tetanus? 
When  a  person  is  seized  with  tetanus — or 
lockjaw — he  has  violent  and  uncontrolled 
spasms.  Muscles  work  so  continuously 
that  the  patient  literally  works  himself 
to  death.  Now,  the  doctors  said,  if  we 
had  curare  and  knew  how  to  use  it,  maybe 
we  could  partially  paralyze  the  patient. 


The  three  top  photographs  show 
the  violent  seizures  of  a  mental 
patient  undergoing  metrazol 
shock  treatment.  The  bottom 
three  show  the  same  treatment, 
with    soothing    curare    added 
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rest  his  muscles  and  let  him  get  well.  If  .  .  . 

But  there  were  "ifs"  everywhere.  Ihcy 
didn't  have  curare  and  they  didn't  know 
how  to  use  it  even  if  they  did  have  it.  This 
was  the  situation  in  1938. 

Then  an  American,  living  in  Ecuador, 
began  to  talk  to  physicians.  He  was 
Richard  C.  Gill,  who  ran  a  dude  ranch  on 
the  fringe  of  the  jungle.  He  knew  the 
Indians,  knew  curare.  He  went  to  several 
pharmaceutical  houses  with  his  story. 
Physicians,  he  said,  had  been  interested  in 
curare  for  a  long  time  without  quite  know- 
ing why.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the 
drama  of  the  drug.  Very  well.  Why  didn't 
some  pharmaceutical  house  get  a  supply? 
Then  it  could  get  to  work  on  it — purify  it 
and  standardize  it. 

Medicine  from  the  Jungle 

More  important,  they  could  find  what 
it  was  in  curare  that  had  the  paralyzing 
effect.  If  they  were  successful,  medicine 
might  have  a  potent  new  weapon  against 
several  diseases.  Then  he  added  a  tantaliz- 
ing thought:  Medicine  had  got  several 
enormously  valuable  drugs  from  jungle 
witch  doctors.  Merciful,  pain-deadening 
cocaine  was  one.  Quinine— which  means 
life  for  milHons  of  people  with  malaria — 
was  another. 

Gill  told  his  story  to  a  number  of  people 
without  result.  Finally,  he  talked  to  Hor- 
ace Holaday,  H.  Sidney  Newcomer,  and 
R.  A.  Hardt  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons.  They 
agreed  to  put  up  money  for  collecting 
curare  and,  when  the  curare  came  in,  they 
would  put  a  crack  team  of  research  men  to 
work  on  it. 

In  time  the  curare  did  come  in — about 
100  pounds  of  it.  Doctor  Newcomer  met 
it  at  the  dock  and  drove-it  to  the  laboratory 
in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  The  first 
job  was  to  get  the  black,  tarry  resins  out 
of  the  curare.  The  next  was  to  get  a  trust- 
worthy test  of  potency.  This  last  point  was 
particularly  important.  The  stuff  had  to 
be  perfectly  standardized;  otherwise  doc- 
tors couldn't  use  it.  A  drug  can't  do  one 
thing  one  time,  another  thing  another 
time;  particularly  a  drug  like  curare. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  pitifully 
little  was  known  about  curare  when  this 
work  started,  note  one  point:  The  small 
amounts  that  had  reached  the  civilized 
world  were  classified  according  to  their 
container.  Thus,  there  was  clay-pot  curare, 
gourd  curare,  and  bamboo-tube  curare. 
It  was  like  classifying  beer  as  growler 
beer,  bottle  beer  and  draft  beer — and  im- 
plying that  all  were  different. 

The  Squibb  researchers  set  to  work 
trying  to  sort  fact  from  fiction.  After  a 
few  months'  work  they  had  a  reasonably 
pure  curare — a  straw-colored  liquid.  The 
next  step  was  to  get  a  standardized  test. 
Holaday  solved  this  one — and  rather 
neatly,  too. 

He  strapped  a  rabbit  to  a  board  and 
dropped  measured  amounts  of  the  drug  in 
an  ear  vein.  The  amount  required  to  de- 
stroy the  action  of  neck  muscles  was  one 
standard  unit.  A  rabbit,  you  see,  always 
tries  to  hold  its  head  up — and  will  hold  it 
up  until  the  curare  paralyzes  the  muscles. 
When  the  head  drops,  you  see  how  much 
curare  has  been  dripped  into  the  vein.  That 
is  one  unit. 

For  about  fifteen  minutes  after  receiv- 
ing this  dose,  the  rabbit  is  a  formless  bag 
of  bones.  It  suffers  no  pain,  of  course,  but 
it  can't  stand  on  its  feet  or  lift  its  head. 
Before  we  forget  the  rabbit  and  move  on 
to  other  things,  maybe  we  should  mention 
one  point:  The  effect  wears  off — since  the 
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dose  is  small — in  about  hftccn 
and  the  rabbit  is  good  as  new; 
perhaps,  but  not  harmed. 

All  this  preliminary  work  was 
time-consuming,  but  at  least  a  pui 
ardized  curare  was  available  foi 
trials.    The  research  men  were 
hand  it  over  to  the  medical  men 
whether  it  would  do  the  jobs  they 
would  do.    Little  5-cubic-centime 
pules  of  straw-colored  liquid  wen 
clinics  for  trials. 

There  was  one  obvious  and  im 
use.    While  Gill  was  collecting  cu 
the  jungle,  a  new  shock  treatment 
sanity  had  come  along. 

Up  to  1933,  about  the  worst  thin' 
could  happen  to  a  human  being  w 
mentia  praecox — the  insanity  of  the 
Most  of  the  victims  of  this  terrible  si 
never  got  well.   Occupying  over  ha 
beds  in  hospitals  for  the  insane,  they 
doomed   to   useless   lives.    Then   Di 
Manfred  Sakel  of  Vienna  (now  of 
York)  came  along  with  insulin  shock, 
found   that   repeated,   massive   dose; 
insulin  miraculously  brushed  the  cobv 
from   disordered   minds.    Over   half 
patients  thus  treated  either  made  cohip 
recoveries  or,  at  least,  social  recover 
They  were  well  enough  to  go  home. 

Insulin  performed  wonders  for  suffe 
with  dementia  praecox.    But  it  had 
hopeful  effect  on  the  second  great  gr 
of    mental    cases — the    manic-depress 
group.   About  1938,  other  treatments 
rived   for   them — also   shock   treatme 
Either  with  electricity  or  metrazol, 
tients  were  thrown  into  violent  conv 
sions.   After  each  shock  (perhaps  a  doz^i 
were  needed   in   all),  heads   got  a   litt 
clearer.    Results  were  striking.    In  so._ 
sample  groups  of  involutional  depressio 
nearly  all  patients  made  full  recovery. 

Hopeful  and  promising  though  this  w 
a  big  catch  still  remained.  Terrifyioi 
things  happened  to  patients  in  convu 
sions.  Muscles  contracted  so  violently  tha 
arm  and  leg  bones  snapped.  One  out  ol 
every  six  patients  suffered  dislocations— 
of  jaw,  shoulder  or  some  other  joint. 

Danger  in  Shock  Treatments 

Many  patients  could  net  be  treated  b 
this  method — older  peo'ple  with  britti 
bones,  people  with  weak  hearts,  hernia^ 
or  deformities.  Many  doctors  were  on  th- 
point  of  abandoning  such  shock  treat 
ments.  One  put  it  frankly:  "Metrazol  i 
a  perfectly  dreadful  drug."  Still,  it  di 
clear  heads.  It  might  break  bones,  chi 
vertebrae,  cause  the  ultimate  dread  i 
patients — but  it  did  clear  heads.  This  w; 
the  situation  when  Squibb's  curare  w; 
made  available  for  chemical  study. 

It  had  an  obvious  application.  Why  m 
use  it  to  partially  paralyze  muscles  of  p; 
tients  about  to  undergo  shock?  Wouldn 
it  soften  the  convulsion?  Muscles  migl 
want  to  contract  and  snap  bones — b 
curare  would  weaken  them  so  that  ti 
couldn't.  This,  at  least,  is  what  t 
Squibb  research  men  hoped. 

Perhaps  the  reader  thinks  a  physici 
would  be  hesitant  about  using  such  a 
tent  killer  as  curare.    A   few  facts  v 
straighten  this  out.  Curare  isn't  a  pois 
as  such.  It  doesn't  destroy  celk  or  tis; 
Small  amounts  can  even  be  eaten  with 
ill  effect;  Indians  must  consume  it  in^7 
game  they  kill  with  blowguns. 

It  acts  only  when  introduced  in 
blood  stream.  It  blocks  nerve-muscle 
tions  and  causes  paralysis.  The  brain 
(Continued  on  page  Ti) 
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ica's  "shortage"  of  doctors  is  nothing 
than  a  maldistribution  of  doctors. 

ihysicians  where  they're  needed,  sa> 
jjverworked  medical  men,  and  the  job 
eguarding  civilian  health  can  be  licked. 
piere's  a  catch  in  it:  Nobody  seems  to 

the  necessary  authority,  and  doctors. 

all,  are  human,  like  the  rest  of  us 
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JUNE  2d  last,  soothsayers  and  sybils  in  and 
about   our  national   capital  noted   that   planes 
coming  into  Boiling  Field  were  tossed  by  a  vio- 
idraft:  about  the  same  time  a  Scottish  doorkeeper 
House  office  building  ran  howling  into  the  street. 
o  weeks  later  the  Congressional  Record  revealed 
ad  happened.  On  that  day.  the  hard-boiled  House 
priations  Committee,  which  never  fails  to  pare 
quests  of  any  and  all  government  bureaus,  sud- 
went  gaga  and  told  Assistant  Surgeon  General 
|ir  to  stop  being  a  piker.   Timidly.  Dr.  Draper  had 
for  SI75,000  with  which  to  place  35  private  physi- 
and  dentists  and  another  35  from  the  staff  of  the 
States  Public  Health  Service  in  our  badly  un- 
tored  war-boom  towns.   Here,  believe  it  or  not. 
the  House  watchdog  of  the  Treasury  handled 
uest: 
>.  Tarver:  That  makes  70  in  all.  You  do  not  think 
is  is  going  to  meet  the  very  crying  need  for  addi- 
doctors  for  the  civilian  population,  do  you? 
\r.  Draper:  No,  sir,  I  do  not.  .  .  . 
r.  Tarver:  You  are  running  along  here  with  a  pop- 
o  try  to  do  something  that  will  probably  require 
artillery.  .  .  . 

bsequently,  in  its  formal  report  to  the  House,  the 

opriations  Committee  declared  its  willingness  '"to 

|consideration  to  any  type  of  program  which  the 

ic  Health  Service  may  suggest  to  meet  the  need  in 

re  adequate  manner,  but  does  not  feel  justified  in 

mending  to  the  House  the  expenditure  of  funds  to 

rk  on  a  program  which  is  so  patently  ineffective." 

at  put  the  matter  squarely  up  to  Surgeon  General 

n,  and  presumably  the  latter  was  not  tardy  in 

g  his  bid.    The  lowest  estimate  of  the  number  of 

rs  required  to  meet  the  acute  shortage  in  boom- 

and  depleted  rural  areas  is  2,000.  Twice  as  many 

k  well  be  required  and  even  that  number  is  scarcely 

lllery,"  in  the  terms  of  an  entirely  practicable  mo- 

ation  of  health  forces.   One  can  only  surmise  why 

Public  Health  Service  confined  its  original  request 

I  popgun;  possibly  because  it  was  trying  to  keep  the 

;e  with  the  American  Medical  Association  and  its 

burement  and  Assignment  Service,  which  has  been 

n  responsibility  for  the  job,  but  which  has  thus  far 

1  able  to  shuffle  only  500  civilian  physicians  from 

:es  that  could  at  a  pinch  do  without  them  to  places 

re  they  were  badly  needed. 

Self-Rationing  by  the  Profession 


Nearly  two  years  ago,  the  organized  medical  pro- 
ion  undertook  a  kind  of  voluntary  rationing  of  its 
p  members  between  the  growing  demands  of  the 
led  Forces  and  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 
lian  population. 

This  setup  was  called  the  Procurement  and  Assign- 
nt  Service  for  Physicians,  Dentists  and  Veterinarians. 
the  volunteer  professionals  who  staffed  its  regional 
local  offices  put  in  long  hours  trying  to  make  it 
rk.  But  the  directors  of  this  effort,  headed  by  Doctor 
nk  H.  Lahey,  the  distinguished  Boston  clinician, 
past  president  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
In,  had  no  legal  authority. 

They  could  ask  their  colleagues  to  go  here  or  to  stay 

re,  but  they  couldn't  tell  them.   Nor  could  they  give 

ers  to  the  Army,  which,  deciding  that  the  voluntary 

tern  wasn't  working  fast  enough,  began  a  year  ago 

send  out  its  own  recruiting  teams  for  doctors.   The 

ter  encountered  no  lack  of  medical  patriotism,  but 

any  states  already  low  in  doctors  gave  up  far  more 

an  their  proper  quotas,  others  considerably  less.   The 

msequences  of  this  unhappy  situation  multiplied  rap- 

ly.  "Today,  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  doctors,  other 

jalth    personnel   and    hospital    beds    in    hundreds    of 

voUen   war-boom   towns   and   doctor-denuded    rural 

istricts. 

Doctor  Lahey  told  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
ommittee  on  Labor  and  Education,  headed  by  Senator 
laude  E.  Pepper,  that  "voluntary  methods  definitely 
on't  achieve  the  best  results."  The  committee  has 
commended  that  a  central  (Continued  on  page  53) 
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Nurses  like  Lotta  Chaikin  save  doctors'  time.  She  examines  Mrs.  Frances  Teel's  premature  daughter,  finds 
both  doing  well.  The  Charles  E.  Chafins  (below)  live  in  a  trailer  with  their  brood.  Both  parents  work.  The 
Chafins  board  a  woman  worker.    When  one  of  the  four  youngsters  becomes  ill,  they  need  a  doctor  in  a  hurry 
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"I  had  to  wear  this  dress  or  one  of  my 
house  dresses,  and  they're  really  kitchen 
aprons."  Griselle  said  apologetically.  And 
immediately  she  was  angry  because  she 
had  once  again  taken  a  humble  and  ex- 
planatory tone  with  Mitzi.  What  was  it  to 
her  what  Mitzi  Armitage  thought  of  her? 

But  Mitzi  only  commented  absently. 
"You're  all  right."  and  they  finished  the 
short  drive  discussing  the  college  town, 
what  they  liked  about  it  and  what  they 
did  not  like.  "1  wonder  if  she  knows 
Alan  and  I  had  that  wonderful  time  to- 
gether yesterday?"  GriscIIe  thought  more 
than  once  in  her  triumphant  heart.  "I 
wonder  what  she'd  think  of  that!" 

Mitzi  presently  told  her  what  she 
thought  of  it.  But  not  until  after  the 
luxurious  little  dinner  was  over  and  Gri- 
selle had  played  some  dozen  games  of 
backgammon  with  General  Cruickshank. 
Then,  when  the  clock  struck  ten.  jingling 
the  eleven  cents  he  had  won  from  Griselle 
as  a  sort  of  accompaniment,  he  limped 
slowly  upstairs  and  the  two  women  were 
left  alone. 

"It's  a  short  walk  home  if  you're  tired. 
Mitzi."  Griselle  said  then,  not  knowing 
quite  what  was  expected  of  her.  whether 
she  should  immediately  depart  or  whether 
it  was  for  Mitzi  to  suggest  taking  her 
home. 

"Oh.  no:  I  left  the  car  in  the  drive," 
Mitzi  answered  carelessly.  Her  thoughts 
seemed  to  be  far  away.  .She  had  taken  a 
chair  on  the  porch:  they  had  wandered 
out  there  when  the  general  went  upstairs. 
Now  Griselle  took  the  nearest  chair  and 
they  looked  down  across  the  town  to  the 
lighted  spans  of  the  great  bridge  beyond 
and  the  lights  of  the  city  on  its  seven 
times  seven  hills.  There  was  a  moon  to- 
night, already  setting,  and  the  sky  was 
throbbing  with  stars. 

"Griselle,"  Mitzi  said  suddenly,  "I'm 
in  trouble,  and  I  think  you  can  help  me." 

GRISELLE  was  able  to  say  nothing. 
The  silence  between  them  seemed  to 
pulse  with  the  beating  of  her  heart. 

"When  I  was  nineteen,"  Mitzi  went  on. 
"T  married — the  wrong  man.  I  was  a 
spoiled  kid;  Jeff  was  rich,  good-looking, 
had  played  football  in  college,  was  an 
All-America  halfback.  Well,  anyway,  we 
were  married.  1  have  a  little  girl,  you 
know — Joan:  I  adore  her.  It  simply  didn't 
work  and  I  knew  from  the  beginning  that 
it  wouldn't  work,  but  we  stuck  it  for  five 
years.  That  is,  I  stuck  it.  Jeff  never 
stuck  anything.  He  left  me  alone  for 
months;  his  home  was  the  last  place  that 
interested  Mr.  Jefferson  White.  Three 
years  ago  I  got  a  divorce,  and  because  1 
had  no  plans  1  left  Joan  with  his  mother. 
Then  for  a  while  I  played  'round.  1  had  a 
little  French  beau,  and  a  divine  English- 
man; that  was  just  playing.  Then  1  met 
David  Armitage;  you  met  him.  Did  you 
like  him?" 

"He  seemed  awfully  nice."  Griselle 
said  hesitatingly.  "I  only  saw  him  for 
a  few  minutes." 

"I  know.  Well,  he  i.s  awfully  nice," 
Mitzi  said  after  a  short  pause  in  a 
thoughtful  voice.  "He's  kind  and  jolly 
and  popular  and  he  likes  everything — 
night  clubs  and  poker  and  dancing  and 
dinner  parties.  Davids — normal.  The 
kind  of  man  all  men  like.  He's  never 
done  anything  in  his  life,  you  know,  until 
he  went  into  the  Navy.  last  year.  But  he's 
always  being  put  on  boards  of  directors, 
so  he  must  have  something  .  .  ."  Mitzi 
stopped,  on  an  appealing  note. 

"Well,  you'd  think  so,"  Griselle  con- 
ceded temperately. 

"Wouldn't  you?  1  mean,  president  of 
duck  clubs  and  yacht  clubs,  managing 
hunting    lodges    and    community    chests 


and  so  on,"  Mitzi  said.  "Well,  anyway, 
he  ga\e  me  a  rush;  1  have  never  been  so 
carried  oH  my  feet.  And  here  was  the 
family  mansion  outside  of  Detroit — 1 
mean,  oil  portraits  of  the  children,  and  old 
colored  servants  who'd  been  with  them 
since  the  F  lood— you  know  what  I  mean? 
lo  be  Mrs.  David  Armitage  was  some- 
thing, believe  you  nic!  Not,"  she  inter- 
rupted herself  to  say  practically,  "thai 
David  has  much  of  his  own.  His  father 
gives  him  a  big  allowance  and  pays  all 
our  bills— things  like  thai.  And,  of  course, 
when  the  father  dies  we'll  have  oodles. 
Even  as  his  widow,  I  suppose  I  could 
claim — "  she  went  on  dreamily,  and 
stopped.  'But  on  our  very  v\edding  day," 
Mitzi  resumed,  with  sudden  emphasis,  "1 
told  him  that  it  was  part  of  Ihc  under- 
standing that  he  was  going  to  make  me  as 
crazy  about  him  as  he  was  about  me     I 


head  sort  of  bent  sidewise.  and  he  looked 
down  at  me.  You  know  the  way  he 
looks." 

■"Yes,  I  know."  Griselle  had  to  cleai 
her  throat  to  make  hersell  heard 

"We  drove  up  from  Los  Angeles  to- 
gether with  (he  Maberlys.  but  ihey  didn't 
matter,"  Mil/i  s;iid.  "and  we've  seen  each 
other  a  do/en  limes  since  Yesterda\." 
she  went  on  with  a  litllc  ditliculty.  her 
voice  thickening,  "yesterda\  we  lunched 
together —  No,  we  didn't  limch.  We  just 
drove  the  car  up  into  the  hills  and  sat  on 
the  grass  and — and  talked  it  over.  And  it 
has  to  stop.  We  kn4)w  that  What  I  want 
you  to  do  is  come  here  to  live  with  Uncle 
Andy  and  me  -Uncle  would  love  it.  I've 
spoken  to  him  about  it.  I  have  to  get  over 
this.  Griselle.  I  have  to  make  myself  a  fit 
wife  for  David  who's  always  been  so  de- 
cent to  me     And  I  need  someone  to  talk 


"You'd  think  thevd  never  seen  a  guy  take  a  bath  before  in  their  lives" 
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didn't  pretend  that  I  was  head  over  heels. 
Do  you  think  that  was  fair?" 
"Well.  yes.  If  he  thought  it  was." 
"My  dear,  he  wanted  me  on  any  terms!" 
Mitzi  fell  silent  for  a  moment,  and  there 
was  no  sound  or  stu'  among  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  porch.  "Now  he's  gone  to 
war,"  she  presently  went  on,  "and  1  am 
writing  him  twice  a  week,  sending  books 
and  cigarettes  and  goodness  knows  what. 
And  I'll  always  feel  that  he  is  one  of  the 
finest,  and  the  best  company — in  fact,  I 
don't  know  why  I'm  saying  this,"  she  in- 
terrupted herself  to  interpolate,  "for  I'm 
not  trying  to  get  out  of  anything,  and 
I'm  devoted  to  him,  and  he  must  never 
know — " 

ANOTHER    silence.    Then    Mitzi    said 
f\  slowly: 

"He  must  never  know  that  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  met  the  man  my  heart  has  been 
waiting  for  all  my  life.  That  sounds  sen- 
timental, doesn't  it?  But  it's  true.  I  didn't 
mean  it — I  didn't  want  it.  God  knows  1 
was  as  innocent  as  you  are  about  it!  We 
went  to  a  luncheon  at  the  Ambassador, 
somebody  said,  "Captain  .Mclntyre,  Mrs. 
Armitage,'  and  I  took  one  look  at  Alan. 
David  is  short,  of  course,  and  Alan 
looked  like  a  tree  beside  him;  he  had  his 


to,  to  have  with  me  all  the  time,  to  keep 
me  from  going  mad!" 

Again  Griselle  could  not  speak.  She 
remembered  Alan's  tense  face  and  weary 
eyes  yesterday:  she  understood  them  now. 
He  had  just  come  from  that  last  talk  with 
Mitzi.    Bitterness  flooded  her  soul. 

"Do  ihis  for  me — just  for  midsummer 
holidays.  Griselle!"  Mitzi  said  unsteadily 
Til  make  it  up  to  you.  some  day!  Help 
me!  For  the  first  time  in  my  life — for  the 
first  time  in  my  life.  I'm  in  love!  Can  you 
understand  a  woman  married  only  last 
year  who  falls  in  love  with  another  man?" 
Mitzi  demanded. 

Griselle  sat  in  stunned  silence.  Only 
yesterday  she  and  Alan  had  gone  to- 
gether to  Alameda;  she  had  met  his 
mother  and  his  brother;  she  had  felt  her- 
self admitted  to  their  councils,  honored 
by  his  confidence  and  dizzied  by  the  hope 
that  he  liked  her. 

Now  she  knew  that  he  had  come  to  her 
straight  from  that  last  talk  with  Mitzi. 
He  had  been  half  blind  with  pain  when 
she  had  looked  up  to  see  him  standing 
near  her  in  the  back  garden,  he  had  been 
bewildered  and  despairing  all  the  time 
Ihey  had  been  together.  Not  one  word  of 
what  she  had  said  had  reached  him  or 
would  have  mattered  at  all  if  it  had;  he 


had  been  thinking  only  of  .Mit/i. 
ful,  mischievous,  completely  out 
reach! 

"You  cant  understand  it,  then?" 
said  humbly,  s;tdly. 

Griselle  came  back  to  the  presei 
a   stammered   apologv.    "Oh,  yes 
coukl."  she  siiid  hoarsely  in  a  low 
"If  it-   it  il  jiisl  happened  that  way. 

"1  Want  you  lo  know   how  it  did 
pen."     VlitrJ    dried    her    eyes.    siiI 
ened  herself  in  her  chair,  her  hcad| 
back    and   her   eyes   fixed    on    the 
"I've   had   no  one   to   talk   lo,"   shci 
Tve  almost  gone  mad.  wanting  soil 
to  talk  to!  Aunt  Vlollie  would  think  | 
simply,  well,  promiscuous — no   use  I 
ing  lo   her — and   Uncle  Andrew   is| 
eight) !  You  don't  know  what  it  me;: 
me  lo  have  you  here.    Griselle,  th^ 
nolhmg  in  ihis  world  that  will  ever 
me  anything  but  faithful  lo  David 
lage;  it  simply  isn't  in  me  to  let  him 
I'll  write  him.  and  I'll  wait  for  hnnj 
when  he  comes  back,  I'll  make  the  ki 
home  he  wants;  he  wants  to  live  on  a  ' 
Ihey  have  near  Wyandotte,  and  ente 
people.    I'll  do  it.    I'll  go  to  the  cc 
football  games  and  hockey:  I  mean  i^ 
make   him   happy.     You   know   me 
enough  lo  know  I'll  do  it!" 

GRISELLE  stirred  a  little  in  the 
She  did  not  speak. 
"But  I  hadn't  been  married  to  Da 
week,'   Mitzi   went  on.  "before   I   I 
that  I'd  made  a  mistake.   Oh,  he'll  t 
know  it.   I  hope  I  have  character  en 
for  that!    And  it  wasn't  a  mistake  a 
as  liking  each  other  goes,  and  compan 
ship  and  lots  of  fooling  and  presents; 
never    went    anywhere.    Palm    Beach 
New  York  or  Atlantic  City  but  what 
bought  each  other  presents.    And  that] 
told  Alan  yesterday — that's  safer  than 
ing  off  into  wild  furies  of  ecstasy,  i 
it?   That's  real." 

Griselle  made  no  sound. 

"But    Alan — !"      Mitzi    drew    a    lc| 
breath;  she  was  speaking  softly  now  a 
the   very  name  was  sacred.    "I  had 
idea  of  what  was  happening  to  me  uil 
— oh.  last  week,"  she  said.   "I  knew  wH 
was  happening  to   him;   I  knew  he  w' 
getting    in    deeper    and    deeper.     But 
thought:  Oh,  I  can  stop  this  at  any  ml 
ment.    So  I  let  things  drift  along.    A| 
then  day  before  yesterday,  we  met  in  S 
Francisco  and  we  had  lunch.   After  lun 
we  were  going  out  to  the  Cliff  House 
see  Seal  Rock     We'd  never  seen  it.    .\\ 
something — at  the  lunch  table — we  we 
just   chatting   along  and   something   w 
said — 1  forget  what— 

"Well,  anyway,  it  vvas  something  th;' 
made  me  say  to  him.  "Why  don't  you  rea 
ize  that  we're  falling  in  love  with  eaci 
other?  What  else  is  this,  if  not  thaii 
Haven't  you  been  seeing  it?' 

"Griselle,    I    never   saw    a   man's  facH' 
change  as  his  did!    He  got  fiery  red,  an. 
he   began   to   stammer   something   about 
No,  that  was  ridiculous:  I  had  a  husbanc'* 
and  he  knew   it.    I  felt  so  heartsick  fo  j 
him  and  for  myself  that  I  couldn't  kee| 
the  tears  out  of  my  eyes.    I  said.    Alan  ' 
don't  be  sorry.    It's  too  beautiful  a  thinj 
to    be   sorry   about.    It   doesn't    have   tc 
hurt  us.  or  anyone.'    But   he  was  like  i 
man  who's  been — well,  stung  by  a  bullet 
We  had  finished  lunch,  and  he  paid  the 
check — he  couldn't  seem  to  get  through 
things  fast  enough — and  when  we  came 
out  to  the  door  of  the  hotel  and  I  said 
something  about  the  Clifi  House  he  sort 
of  brushed  all  that  off;  he  had  to  go  back 
to  Treasure  Island.    And  he  walked  oft, 
with  his  head  down,  as  if  he  were  facing  a 
gale.    I  was  sick  for  himi 

"That  night."  Mitzi  went  on,  speaking 
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MESSENGER  OF   DEATH -Navy    offi- 
cials describe  it  as  a  "slippery  messenger 
death"  —  call  it  "the  deadliest  weapon  of  the 

"  I    and    the    most   difficult   to    manufacture." 

ulj 

,1  leased    from    low-flying   Torpedo    Bombers 

'"  d  started  on  its  self-maintained,  under-water 

„  urse.    It    packs    enough    power    within    its 

"  earning   20-foot  shell   to   shatter  the  protec- 
K 
e  armor  of  the  mightiest  enemy  ship  afloat. 


Its  official  name  is  the  AIRCRAFT  TORPEDO! 
Volume  production  of  Aircraft  Torpedoes  for 
the  Navy — one  of  the  six  war  assignments  on 
which  we  are  currently  at  work — presented 
problems  which  were  a  challenge  to  the  skill 
and  ingenuity  of  our  staff ...  a  challenge  which 
we   here   at   Pontiac   eagerly   accepted.    Today, 
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Now  at  work  on  six  different  war  assignments 


those  problems  have  been  met  and  mastered. 
Aircraft  Torpedoes,  with  their  5222  intricate 
parts  and  1225  complex  assemblies  are  being 
produced  for  the  Navy  in  volume  and  ON  TIME. 
And,  we  have  no  doubt,  our  Navy  will  find  ways 
and  means  of  delivering  these  "messengers  of 
death"  to  the  enemy  in  volume  and  ON  TIME! 
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as  if  half  to  herself,  "he  telephoned.  I 
had  known  he  would,  of  course.  But 
I  couldn't  make  head  or  tail  of  what  he 
was  saying,  so  I  told  him  to  come  see  me. 
So  he  came  yesterday  morning  and  we 
had  our  talk  And  we're  not  going  to  see 
each  other  again." 

A  long  silence.  Griselle  did  not  move 
or  speak. 

''But  1  think  it  will  kill  me!"  Mitzi 
broke  out  suddenly,  and  Griselle  heard 
her  beginning  to  cry. 

"No;  it  won't  kill  you,  Mitzi,"  Griselle 
said  after  a  while.  .She  suddenly  felt 
older  and  wiser  than  the  other  woman. 
"But  it's  just — just  too  bad,"  she  added 
slowly. 

"Oh,  too  bad!"  Mitzi  echoed  the  phrase 
vehemently.  "1  haven't  had  a  happy  mo- 
ment," she  said.  "I've — ai^oiiized  over  it! 
The  look  in  his  eyes  while  we  were  talk- 
ing yesterday.  The  shame  of  it,  to  him. 
There  aren't  many  men  like  that!" 

"Well,  1  have  to  get  started!"  Griselle 
said  suddenly,  out  of  the  dark. 

"Wait  until  I  get  another  handkerchief 
and  my  coat  and  I'll  drive  you,"  Mitzi 
said,  faint  hurt  discernible  in  her  tone. 
She  had  not  by  any  means  exhausted  the 
relief  of  confidences. 

"No;  I'd  rather  walk.  I  truly  would!" 
Griselle  said  abruptly. 

MITZI  fluttered  down  the  steps  to  the 
garden  wa'k  beside  her:  laid  both 
hands  on  Griselle's  coat  lapels.  "And  will 
you  consider  coming  up  here  to  stay  with 
Uncle  Andrew  and  me?" 

"When  school  closes."  Griselle  could 
not  make  it  sound  gracious.  She  was  con- 
scious of  talking  to  herself  half  aloud  on 
the  long  mile  home.  A  fog  was  coming 
in  from  the  ocean,  the  stars  were  gone; 
there  was  no  view  tonight;  the  streets  were 
softly  filling  with  mist.  Motorcars  were 
honking  bewilderedly;  their  lights  ap- 
peared ringed  with  white  halos.  From 
the  bay,  ten  miles  away,  came  the  faint,  far 
cry  of  horns  on  the  bay.  Griselle  walked 
fast;  it  was  all  downhill  and  there  seemed 
to  be  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  quick,  hard 
movement. 

"He  loves  her!"  she  said  over  and  over. 
And  then,  "Well,  she's  married  and  he's 
going  away.  It  won't  do  them  much 
good!" 

But  the  hard,  deep  ache  persisted.  That 
night  when  she  was  trying  to  get  to  sleep 
she  twisted  her  head  to  and  fro  on  the 
pillow  and  the  words  came  back  and 
back  to  her  wearied  thoughts:  "He  loves 
her." 

She  told  Mitzi  the  next  day  that  she 
could  not  move  up  to  Uncle  Andrew's 
house.  Mitzi  appeared  at  once  amused, 
shocked  and  amazed., 

"Aunt  Mollie  really  needs  me."  Gri- 
selle pleaded;  "she  was  staggered  when 
I  suggested  it.  She  said  she  couldn't  get 
along  without  me." 

"But  listen,  idiot!"  said  Mitzi.  "You'd 
have  your  own  room  and  bath  at  our 
house.  Emma  does  everything — waits  on 
table,  makes  up  our  rooms  and  dusts  and 
carries  olf  the  laundry;  there  isn't  any 
comparison  between  things  up  there  and 
things  at  Aunt  Mollie's.  Down  there 
you've  nothing  but  one  continual  bedlam, 
girls  milling  and  pitching  all  over  the 
place;  I  don't  suppose  you  can  call  a 
handkerchief  your  own!" 

"I  like  it,"  Griselle  said  with  her  slow 
smile.  At  the  moment  she  almost  felt  it  to 
be  the  truth.  At  all  events  she  preferred 
it  to  the  miserable  self-consciousness,  the 
jealousy  and  unwilling  admiration  she 
was  obliged  to  feel  for  Mitzi  when  she 
was  in  Mitzi's  company.  She  wanted 
never  to  see  Mitzi  again,  to  keep  away 
from  her.  And  at  the  same  time  she  felt 
everything  else  in  her  life  unimportant  be- 
side the  poignancy  of  what  Mitzi  had  to 
tell  her.  If  some  girl  at  the  table  casu- 
ally observed  that  Mitzi  was  looking 
bad,   Griselie   felt   a   savage   satisfaction. 
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If  on  the  other  hand  someone  spoke  of 
the  hopelessness  of  ever  rivaling  Mitzi.  of 
Mitzi's  beauty  and  assurance  and  charm, 
Griselle  felt  the  sick  little  trickle  of  jeal- 
ousy beginning  to  stir  deep  within  her 
again. 

She  despised  herself  for  it,  worked 
harder  than  ever.  Doors  were  opening  to 
her  mind  and  heart  and  soul.  Those  about 
her  were  beginning  to  feel  in  her  the 
presence  of  unsuspected  power;  Griselle 
was  not  conscious  of  anything  except  the 
one  burning  emotion  that  possessed  her. 

Her  English  instructor,  Professor 
Forbes,  a  bearded,  gentle  man  whose 
whole  life  was  wrapped  up  in  the  care  of 
an  old  mother  and  a  small  motherless 
niece,  talked  seriously  to  her  of  a  writer's 
careei'. 

"You  have  a  charming  and  unatfected 
style,"  he  said.  "I  say  "unallected."  be- 
cause most  of  my  students"  papers  have 
the   terrible  fault   of  not  being  honest." 


book   store   with  a  quickening  sense  of 
happiness.    Alan  mi^'ht  be  there! 

The  world  seemed  hot  and  dry  and  un- 
interesting as  she  walked  home;  no  use 
trying  to  feed  her  hungry  heart  on 
dreams  now;  she  was  sick  of  dreams. 

MITZI  showed  some  little  pity  for  any- 
one who  could  decline  the  prospect 
of  coming  to  live  in  all  the  comforts  of 
General  Cruickshank's  house,  but  she 
seemed  to  feel  no  resentment  at  Griselle's 
choice.  She  asked  Griselle  to  come  to 
lunches,  dinners,  and  for  drives  and  shop- 
ping expeditions.  Mitzi  wanted  an  audi- 
ence; she  wanted  a  confidante.  Griselle 
learned  a  great  deal  about  Mitzi's  two 
marriages  and  about  various  other  alfairs. 
But  she  also  learned,  to  her  surprise, 
that  Mitzi  was  a  clever  and  capable 
woman  in  certain  ways.  .She  was  not 
lazy,  though  she  loved  leisure  to  do  things 
that   to   other   women,   and   to   Griselle 


"Well — this  is  Pine  Ridge  Road  and  the  lake,  sir 


Griselle  hardly  heard  him.  She  was 
looking  out  the  window  at  the  campus, 
across  which  walked  a  tall,  lanky  boy,  who 
somehow  suggested  Alan. 

"One  would  think,"  Professor  Forbes 
went  on,  ruffling  papers,  glancing  at  them, 
stacking  them  again,  "one  would  think 
that  young  men  and  women  who  come 
into  my  classes  to  learn  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  story  writing  would  be  simple. 
But  they  are  not.  Not  one  of  them  writes 
of  anything  he  knows.  Your  first  paper 
told  me  that  I  had  a  born  writer  in  my 
class." 

GRISELLE,  completely  unconscious  of 
what  he  was  saying,  smiled  an  auto- 
matic smile.  She  was  thinking  that  it  would 
be  wonderful  if  she  should  meet  Alan  in 
the  old-book  store  this  afternoon.  She  de- 
termined to  go  there  after  her  conference 
with  Professor  Forbes.  Alan  had  said  that 
he  wanted  to  pick  up  some  good  detective 
yarns  for  the  canteen  library. 

"When  I  was  at  Harvard,"  the  profes- 
sor was  saying,  "I  had  great  hopes  of  de- 
veloping a  natural  gift  for  writing,  myself. 
That's  why  I  feel  such  a  special  interest 
— almost  a  reverence — for  the  very  few 
students  in  whom  1  find  it.  It  will  be  a 
great  pity.  Miss  Mountjoy,  if  you  do  not 
follow  it  up." 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  Griselle  said  vaguely, 
rising.  She  wandered  out  into  the  after- 
noon sunshine,  went  down   to   the  old- 


especially,  might  seem  a  waste  of  time. 
It  took  Mitzi  a  long  time  to  get  dressed; 
she  considered  her  appearance  of  first 
importance.  Every  morning  she  worked 
for  an  hour  to  get  her  hair  into  exactly 
the  position  she  liked,  but  after  that  hour 
it  was  beautifully  and  becomingly  set  for 
the  entire  day. 

If  Mitzi  had  an  evening  engagement, 
she  gave  her  hair  another  hours  going 
over.  Care  of  her  skin,  her  eyelashes,  her 
lips,  her  brows,  her  hands,  her  fingernails 
all  claimed  her  time,  and  her  wardrobe 
was  the  great  extravagance  of  her  life. 
If  Mitzi  saw  a  dress  she  wanted,  it 
haunted  her  until  she  got  it.-  She  had  forty 
pairs  of  shoes  and  slippers;  each  one  with 
a  fitted  wooden  tree  within  it.  She  had 
forty  purses;  tiny  evening  bags,  bags  of 
blue,  green,  brown,  red,  black  leather,  and 
of  suede  and  fur. 

'  In  the  house,  she  wore  beautiful  house 
gowns  with  brilliant  bracelets  and  chains; 
or  she  would  start  for  town  smothered 
from  throat  to  hem  in  mink,  with  a  small 
mink  cap  tipped  on  her  gold  curls  and  a 
mink  purse,  monogrammed  in  gold,  un- 
der her  arm.  Everything  about  her  was 
exquisite;  her  dressing-table  appoint- 
ments, her  bath  soaps  and  salts,  her  writ- 
ing paper,  the  flowers  on  her  desk,  all  ex- 
pressed Mitzi.  and  nobody  else  but  Mitzi. 

She  managed  her  uncle's  house 
smoothly;  rooms  were  always  in  order, 
and  meals  were  delicious.    Mitzi  could 


not  cook,  but  she  knew  how  $\\ 

things  to  taste,  and  she  would 
or  hints  from  the  papers  and 
to  Lee  Hing  in  the  kitchen  tol 
knew    what    Emma's    duties 
never  overlooked  carelessness 

Also,   she   was  generous.    Sh| 
to  give  Griselle  presents.   .She 
ually  give  away  anything  she  ha 
one  who  wanted  it.  although 
slightly  lessen  the  value  of  the  al 
ing   forth    to   buy  the   same   thij 
much  more  expensive,  the  next 
attended  lectures,  read  recommer 
rent    books,    never    missed    a   sj 
concert,  took  a  French  lesson  evd 
wrote  regularly  to  David,  and  wd 
Thursday    to    the    Red   Cross    tv 
make  bandages. 

"Griselle. "  she  said  one  day 
ingly.  "dont   you  ever  think  w| 
look  like?" 

"Of  course  I  do,"  said  Grisell^ 

"You've  been  here  months, 
haven't  bought  yourself  anythir 
observed. 

"Well,   I   haven't   really   need^ 
thing." 

"Good  heavens!"  Mitzi  said 
She  was  lying  on  the  chaise  longuJ 
room,  working  at  her  fingertips  wl 
spears  of  orange  wood,  cotton,  til 
ties  of  color.  "Some  day  you'll  | 
love.  Griselle.  and  then  you'll  b| 
care  about  appearances." 

A  SLIGHT  pause.    Then  Grise! 
"I  suppose  so." 

"You  suppose  so!  Don't  you  kni 
it's  part  of  the  deliciousness  of 
love  to  go  in  for  lovely  clothes,  si 
and  perfumes?  You  put  a  little  blu 
your  eyes  and  fluff  your  hair,  an' 
right  at  him  with  your  eyes  rouni 
when  he  says,  'Do  you  know  you'n 
tiful    tonight,    darling?'    you're 
dously  surprised.    You  say,  'In  tl 
thing!'  and  he  thinks  your  new  twi 
dred-dollar  gown  is  something  you'' 
around  for  years." 

"And   that's  what  you  want 
think?" 

"Well,  certainly.  All  men  want 
wives  to  look  as  if  just  turned  o 
Schiaparelli,"  Mitzi  said,  surprisi 
Griselle's  ignorance.  And  then  sud( 
"Griselle,  were  you  ever  in  love?" 

Griselle  had  thought  that  this  qui 
must  come  some  day.  She  had  tri 
steel  herself  for  it.  But  now  wh 
came,  she  felt  as  if  her  secret  was 
ten  in  her  face.  Mitzi  had  a  snapsh 
Alan  in  a  little  silver  frame  on  her  < 
ing  table;  Griselle  did  not  let  her 
move  toward  it. 

"I  suppose  so,"  she  said  in  a  low  I 
turning  scarlet. 

"Why,  Griselle!"  Mitzi  said,  surp 
and  delighted.  "Good  for  you!  Wl 
he?   Anyone  in  school  here?" 

"Oh,  no.   It  was  a — it  was  a  long 
ago,"    Griselle    stammered.     "I^ii 
was  before  I  came  here." 

"And  you  got  over  it?"  Mitzi's  fin 
had  stopped  working;  she  was  watcl 
the  younger  woman  with  narrowed  e 

"I  suppose  you  have  to,"  Griselle 
thickly.  She  got  up  and  went  over  to 
window  and  stood  looking  out. 

Mitzi  jumped  to  her  feet,  scattering 
small  implements  in  every  direction, 
came  over  to  put  an  arm  about  her. 

"Why,  Griselle,"  she  said,  "Grise 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me?  But  I  might  h 
known!" 

"Nothing  to  tell,"  Griselle  said,  tu 
ing  to  face  her  with  a  smile. 

"But,  darling,  isn't  there  any  chai 
of  his  coming  to  California?" 

"None,"  Griselle  said  simply.  "Nc 
now." 

"Why  not?  Is  he  married?" 

"No;  not  married." 

"But  not  interested."  Mitzi  said.  S 
went  back  to  her  chair,  considering,  kn 
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GASOLINE  DONORS  CAN  HELP, TOO! 


Become  a  gasoline  donor  by  giv- 
ing your  spark  plugs  a  "Plug- 
Chek."  Tests  conducted  by  The 
American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion show  Auto-Lite  "Plug-Chek" 
Inspection  Service  can  increase 
gas  mileage  as  much  as   12%! 

As  simple  an  operation  as 
cleaning  and  regapping  your 
present  plugs  may  do  the  trick. 


A  proved  spark  plug  inspection 
service,  "Plug-Chek"  is  offered 
exclusively  by  Auto-Lite  Spark 
Plug  Dealers. 

Stop  for  a  "Plug-Chek"  today 
— and  if  inspection  by  your  serv- 
ice man  shows  new  plugs  should 
be  installed,  be  sure  to  insist  on 
Auto-Lites  —  the  spark  plug  that 
is  Ignition  Engineered! 


THE   ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  COMPANY 

TOLEDO,    OHIO      •      MmtchpndUing  Div/s/on      •      SARNIA,    ONTARIO 


Color  and  condition  tell  whether  spark  plugs 
are  operating  properly  or  wasting  gas  and 
power.  Matching  your  plugs  with  those  illus- 
trated on  the  "Plug-Chek"  is  the  first  step  in 
restoring    new    life    to    "spark-weary"    engines. 


IN  ITS  26  GREAT  MANUFACTURING  DIVISIONS,  AUTO-IITE  IS  PRODUCING  FOR  AMERICA'S  ARMED  FORCES  ON  LAND,  SEA  AND   IN  THE  AIR 
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Painstaking 

EXACTNESS 
rules  his  woric 
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Doctor  of 
Motors 


I 


TIGHTENING  CYLINDER  HEAD 


Hard  work?  You  bet  your  life  it  is! 
And  good  work,  too.  For  every  job 
he  does  must  be  right  before  it 
leaves  his  shop.  The  Doctor  of  Mo- 
tors would  not  have  it  otherwise. 

Experience  has  convinced  him 
that  the  shortest  cut  to  satisfaction 
is  to  do  his  work  with  painstaking 
exactness!  It  has  taught  him  that  it 
pays  to  do  each  job  right  the  first 
time.  And  he  does  just  that! 


The  Doctor  of  Motors  has  a  right 
to  demand  painstaking  exactness  in 
the  parts  he  installs,  too!  He  has 
a  right  to  insist  upon  piston  rings 
which  save  oil  and  gas  and  increase 
power.  He's  been  doing  so  for  years 
. . .  and  because  we  have  met  his  de- 
mands,he's  installingPerfect  Circles 
in  increasing  millions  every  year. 


The  Perfect  Circle  Companies,  Hagerstovun, 
Indiana,  U.  S.  A.  and  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 


I 


CIRCLE 


p   I    S  T   O    K 


RINGS 


Buy  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 
TO  BEAT  THE  BAND-ITS 


ting  the  beautiful  forehead  under  the 
waves  of  gold  hair,  biting  her  hp.  "We'll 
get  him  here,"  she  said.  "Is  he  in  the  serv- 
ice?" 

"Yes.  Oh,  yes." 

"But  stationed  in  Washington,"  Mitzi 
mused  rather  than  asked.  "What's  his 
name?"  she  demanded,  after  a  pause. 

"Arnold,"  Griselle  answered  readily. 
"John  Arnold."  (I  must  remember  him 
by  Benedict  Arnold,  she  thought.  John — 
everyone's  named  John.  John  Arnold. 
.  .  .  Benedict  Arnold.) 

"Any  relation  to  Senator  Arnold?  I 
met  him." 

"No.  No;  he's  from  Vermont." 
(How'll  I  remember  Vermont?  ran  Gri- 
selie's  thoughts.  John  Arnold  of  Vermont. 
Of  Manchester,  if  she  asks  me.  .  .  .  She's 
not  going  to.  Vermont.  .  .  .  Canadian 
border.  .  .  .  Snow.  .  .  .  Vermont.) 

"And  you've  been  keeping  this  from 
me  all  this  time?"  Mitzi  reproached  her. 

"Nothing  to  keep  from  you." 

"AND  I  tell  you  everything!"  Mitzi 
xV  sighed.  "I  saw  Alan  Thursday.  I 
wasn't  going  to  tell  you,  but  I  have  to!" 
she  went  on.  "And  he  is  more  wonderful 
than  ever!  Don't  you  think  Alan  Mcln- 
tyre  terribly  attractive?" 

"I  thought  you  weren't  going  to  see 
each  other  any  more?" 

"Oh,  I  know,"  Mitzi  said,  sighing,  her 
soft,  fair,  childlike  little  face  suddenly 
wistful  and  her  blue  eyes  misty.  "But  I 
went  to  the  Saint  Francis  to  lunch  with 
two  women  on  Thursday — Alan  and  I 
have  lunched  there — and  there  he  was, 
standing  quite  quietly  under  the  clock, 
watching  people  coming  and  going.  It 
was — it  was  the  most  terrific  moment  of 
my  life,  I  think!  I'd  been  simply  frantic 
to  see  him.  I  hadn't  eaten  any  lunch, 
really,  just  hoping  and  hoping  he'd  come 
in,  and  thinking  that  he  might  guess — 
that  he  might  take  a  chance  on  my  being 
there.  But  seeing  him — going  up  to  him 
and  putting  both  my  hands  in  his,  and 
saying,  'Just  ten  minutes?  Mayn't  we 
have  just  ten  minutes?'  Well,  it's  been 
in  my  mind  ever  since,"  Mitzi  finished. 

Glancing  at  her,  Griselle  saw  that  her 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

"You  see,  I  like  David,  too,"  Mitzi 
said  whimsically.  "I  said  that  to  him.  I 
said  to  him  that  I  had  done  all  sorts  of 
foolish  and  selfish  things  in  my  life,  but 
that  this  time  I  was  going  to  play  fair. 
David's  off  somewhere  doing  all  he  can 
to  keep  me  safe,  and  I'm  going  to  keep 
his  home  safe  while  he's  gone.  But, 
Griselle,"  Mitzi  finished,  "I  don't  know 
how  I'm  ever  going  to  be  happy  in  any 
place  that  Alan  Mclntyre  isn't.  Just  that 
crooked  smile  of  his,  and  the  way  he  sort 
of  drops  his  head  on  one  side — " 

"Yes,  I  know.  And  I  have  to  go;  it's 
five  o'clock  and  I'm  making  a  straw- 
berry shortcake!"  Griselle  said,  getting 
to  her  feet. 

"Come  back  to  dinner  and  play  back- 
gammon with  Uncle  Andrew?"  Mitzi 
begged. 

"I  can't  tonight.  But  if  you  want  me — 
how's  tomorrow  night?" 

"Tomorrow  night's  fine,"  Mitzi  said 
without  heartiness.  Griselle  caught  the 
reservations  in  her  voice.  Perhaps  Mitzi, 
for  all  her  resolution,  had  asked  Alan  to 
dinner. 

"I'll  let  you  know.  I  may  have  to 
work,"  Griselle  said.  The  confusion  of  her 
spirit,  the  fear,  jealousy,  heartache,  de- 
spair were  like  a  physical  illness  as  she 
walked  slowly  home.  "There  must  be 
some  cure  for  feeling  like  this;  there  must 
be  some  way  of  forgetting!"  she  said 
frantically  to  herself.  "Things  can't  go 
on  this  way!".  .  . 

"My  mother  had  your  note,"  Alan  Mc- 
lntyre said  to  her  smilingly. 

"Oh,  did  she?  And  did  you  and  she 
look  at  the  house?"    They  were  on  the 


campus;  Griselle  had  just  come  out| 
an  eleven-o'clock  class  to  see  her 
some,  hungry  dream  come  true,  to  si 
tall,  lanky  form  of  Alan  Mclntyre| 
ally  standing  in  the  shadow  of  one 
arcades,  watching  for  her. 

No  mistake  about  his  watching  fol 
He  was  scanning  all  the  men  and  wl 
who  came  out;  he  walked  forward  bl 
as  he  saw  her.  It  was  no  dream;  Gr 
was  walking  under  the  oaks  with  hi 
her  side.    Heaven  opened  before  her| 

"No,  I  didn't  show  Mother  the 
because  she's  busy  at  the  canteen,! 
said.    "I  thought  that  I'd  like  to  s| 
first." 

"Then  you  haven't  seen  it?" 

"I   wondered   if  you'd   be  able   td 
there  now  with  me?" 

She  had  promised  to  get  home  earll 
case  Mrs.   Blodgett  from  next  door] 
landed     two-year-old     Brucie-Bruce 
Aunt  Mollie.   But  that  was  nothing. 

"Oh,  yes;  let's!"  she  said  eagerly.] 
didn't  go  in  the  other  day.  I  just  saw 
it  was  to  let,  and  a  cottage,  and  tha 
had  a  nice  space  for  a  garden.   It  Ic 
terribly  neglected,  and,  of  course,  I  d(| 
know  the  rent." 

"We'll  go  to  the  agent's  first  and  ll 
out." 

"The  key's  next  door." 

"Oh,  well,  then,  that's  better.  Yl 
were  awfully  nice  to  remember  to  Icl 
for  a  house  for  Mother,"  Alan  said " 
they  went  along  together. 

"I  said  I  would.    Don't  you  reme| 
ber?"    She  turned   her  shining  eyes 
him. 

"I  know.  I  remember,  but  I  didn't  kne 
that  you  would.  Are  we  walking?  Is  I 
far?" 

"You  have  a  car?  Oh,  but  let's  wall 
It's  such  a  glorious  day.  It's  only  halfj 
dozen  blocks." 

"It  was  bitter  cold  and  foggy  on 
island.  But  it's  heavenly  here.  Yes; 
have  a  car.  People  are  spoiling  us,"  Alal 
said.  "When  I  got  here  an  old  friend  c| 
my  mother  put  a  car  at  my  disposal, 
isn't  one  of  hers.  She  gets  her  friends  tl 
lend  their  cars  if  they're  going  away  ol 
not  using  them.  I  never  saw  such  hosi 
pitality  as  the  people  have  here.  I  hate  tj 
go." 

"And  you  are  going?" 

"We  think  very  soon.  All  leave  is  can  I 
celed  after  tomorrow,  and  various  indij 
cations  are  that  we're  on  the  move." 

"And  you  don't  know  where,  Alan?'| 

"They  don't  tell  us." 

THIS  is  the  block,"  Griselle  said,  "and' 
that's  the  house." 

"I'll  get  the  key,"  Alan  said.  And  then 
in  a  pleased  tone:  "Mountjoy  Street! 
Yours!  Why,  that  ought  to  be  a  good 
omen!" 

"So  it  is,"  Griselle  said,  her  color 
mounting.  "I  didn't  notice  it.  I  just  re- 
membered that  you  turned  the  corner 
where  the  pink  cement  fiats  are." 

Its  exterior  looked  very  shabby  in  the 
noontime  sun.  It  was  a  completely  com- 
monplace cottage,  with  a  bay-windowed 
bedroom  on  the  right  of  a  small  square 
porch,  a  sitting  room  on  the  left  with 
dining  room  and  kitchen  behind  it,  an- 
other bedroom  and  bath  completing  the 
picture. 

But  it  did  have  a  picket  fence  to  protect 
an  overgrown  tangle  of  old  garden  flow- 
ers and  grass  already  dried  and  brown; 
it  did  have  a  good  back  yard  with  two 
willow  trees,  an  apple  tree,  sheds  and  a 
windmill,  and  it  did  have  a  view  of  the 
distant  bay  and  the  fog-shrouded  city. 

Inside  was  a  smell  of  paint  and  of  rot- 
ting wood  and  pipes.  But  the  bath  fix- 
tures were  new;  there  was  new  linoleum 
on  the  kitchen  floor;  the  bedrooms  both 
faced  the  southeast  and  so  were  sure  of 
morning  sun,  and  there  was  a  fireplace 
with  paperers'  and  plasterers'  rubbish 
swept  into  it,  and  a  long  table  under  a 
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He  conies  donrnstairs  inrith  cushions  on  his  feet 


ANOTHER  REASON  FOR  GOOD/VeAR  LEADERSHIP 


I 


N  THIS  toughest  of  all  wars,  don't  forget 
the  tough  assignment  that  is  handed  to  the 
U.  S.  Army  paratrooper — the  boy  who  "hits 
the  silk"  and  drops  from  the  skies,  ready  for 
instant  action  in  hostile  territory. 

To  help  soak  up  the  shock  of  his  landing 
(he  can't  pick  any  soft  spots!),  every  para- 
trooper today  wears  thick,  soft,  especially 
designed  rubber  heels  on  his  boots. 

An  exclusive  development  of  Goodyear, 
this  new  heel  is  wedge-shaped  at  the  instep 
.  .  .  provides  maximum  cushioning  effect  .  .  . 
stands  up  under  roughest  wear  and  tear  of 


war.  And,  because  of  its  unique  shape,  this 
heel  helps  prevent  the  paratrooper  from 
catching  his  boot  on  any  small  obstacle  he 
might  encounter  if  dragged  along  the  ground 
after  landing. 

As  the  leading  producer  of  rubber  heels 
in  peacetime,  Goodyear  now  is  concentrat- 
ing much  of  its  research  and  production  on 
war  ...  to  help  give  the  fighting  men  of 
America  the  finest  fighting  equipment  ever 
known.  The  progress  born  of  wartime 
emergency  will  bring  you  new  and  better 
products  in  the  future. 


A  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  tires  and 
other  rubber  products,  Goodyear  also  uses 
long  experience  and  specialised  skills  gained 
in  working  with  metals,  fabrics,  chemicals  .  .  . 
to  serve  America  in  war  and  peace. 


GOOD#YEAR 


THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 
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Do  you  know  this  about 
Jesseh,.  Dache...  Halej  ? 


GEORGf,  WHO  BOASTS  a 

rare  collection  of  religious 
books,  has  recently  authored 
a  book  of  his  own,  "So  Help 
Me,"  which— like  Regent- 
is  taking  curtain  calls  front 
Broadway  to  Hollywood. 
"Regent's  King  Size,"  says 
George,  "makes  real  sense! 
It  means  top  value— a  ciga- 
rette that's  over  20%  longer." 


LILLY  LIKCS  13  for  luck. 
She  arrived  in  America,  got 
married  and  has  opened  all 
her  style  shows  on  the  13th 
When  it  comes  to  cigarettes, 
Lilly  likes  Regent,  exclaims, 
"Regent  is  better  tasting!" 
And  to  celebrate  her  discov- 
ery she  has  designed  this  chic 
new  hat  in  Regent  Red. 


THI  JACK  YOU  don't  know 
is  an  amateur  athlete,  keeps 
in  tip-top  shape  with  five- 
mile  jog  trot3  every  morning. 
The  hale  and  hearty  Mr. 
Haley  is  keen  about  hand- 
ball, tennis  and  the  Regent 
crushproof  box,  which  he 
says  is  "just  like  a  custom- 
made  cigarette  case." 


I 


I 


ALL  THREE  AGREE  that  Regents  are  milder!  Multiple 
Blending,  an  exclusive  Regent  process,  is  the  reason.  It 
makes  Regents  really  mild,  always  so  gentle  to  your  throat. 
Try  better  tasting,  milder  Regents.  They  cost  no  more 
than  other  leading  brands. 


grape  arbor  where  on  a  hot  day  a  medi- 
cal student  might  work  with  his  books 
while  his  mother  busied  herself  with  peel- 
ing apples  or  shelling  beans. 

Best  of  all,  the  level  of  the  floor  was 
but  three  steps  up  from  the  ground. 

"Your  mother  could  bump  Steve's 
chair  down  that?"  Griselle  said,  pointing 
at  the  shallow  back  steps. 

"Oh,  he'd  manage  that  himself.  He's 
always  hurling  himself  out  of  his  chair 
to  do  things,"  Alan  answered.  "He  can 
get  about.  But  in  the  sense  of  walking, 
he's  helpless.  He  takes  showers  and  in 
the  old  place  he  had  a  carpenter's  table 
and  used  to  do  a  lot  of  work." 

"He  could  have  a  carpenter's  table 
here.    But  there's  no  shower." 

"Yes,  there  is.  Not  glassed  in,"  Alan 
said,  "but  there's  a  shower  over  the  bath- 
tub. That's  all  he  wants.  He  can't  get 
down  in  a  tub  very  well  because  he  can't 
get  out  again,  and  Mother  can't  Uft  him. 
Steve's  solid.  He'll  sit  on  this  upper  step 
and  get  his  chair  down  into  the  yard  in 
great  style." 

"Then  you  really  do  think  they  might 
take  it,  Alan?" 

"I  really  do.  I'm  going  to  try  to  bring 
Mother  over  here  this  afternoon.  Didn't 
our  friend  here  with  the  key  say  that  the 
rent  was  twenty-five  dollars?" 

"And  she  said  he  might  shave  that  a 
httle  for  a  year's  lease." 

"TT7ELL,  they  could  be  really  com- 

VV  fortable,  only  paying  that!"  Alan 
said  in  great  satisfaction.  "Steve  could  get 
to  school  five  times  a  week;  he  could  have 
his  big  table  in  here  by  the  fireplace  with 
all  his  books  and  papers  on  it.  Twenty- 
five  dollars,  why,  we  couldn't  ever  do 
better  than  that!  I  was  counting  on  some- 
thing between  forty  and  fifty." 

"You  could  really  do  something  with 
this  garden,"  Griselle  said.  "You  see, 
they've  had  corn  here." 

"Is  that  corn?" 

"That's  cornstalks." 

"Gosh!"  Alan  said  youthfuUy.  "I'd  be 
glad  to  have  them  in  here.  I've  been  aw- 
fully worried,  having  them  in  that  flat, 
where  Steve  can't  get  out  at  all.  And 
you,"  he  said,  as  they  went  next  door  to 
return  the  key,  "you  were  awfully  kind 
to  take  all  this  trouble." 

"Trouble!"  she  echoed.  "I  simply 
loved  to  do  it." 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?"  said  the 
woman  in  the  house  next  door.  "It  would 
look  better  if  folks  were  in  it,  and  had  a 
man  to  get  that  garden  into  order.  I 
think,"  said  Hazel  Brice,  pinning  clothes 
to  a  wire  line  with  little  sprung  wooden 
clothespins,  "you  could  offer  her  twenty- 
two  fifty;  that's  what  we  pay  and  we're 
on  the  corner  and  have  a  garage.  If  you 
and  your  husband  are  gardeners — but 
maybe  he  won't  be  here?"  she  surmised, 
smiling  at  them  with  a  young  face  framed 
in  ridges  of  curling  pins,  and  obviously 
impressed  by  Alan's  uniform.  "Folks 
won't  take  that  house  because  there's  no 
room  for  a  car;  there  isn't  a  side  gate. 
But  it's  a  lovely  house." 

"I'm  going  to  bring  my  mother  to  see 
it,"  Alan  told  her  seriously.  Griselle's 
color  had  come  up  brightly;  but  she  made 
no  comment  upon  the  woman's  remarks 
as  they  walked  away. 

"You  asked  me  ijf  I  knew  where  I  was 
being  sent,"  Alan  said  presently.  "I  think 
I  know.  I  think  I  am  to  be  in  New  Mex- 
ico somewhere." 

"That's  south,  isn't  it?  That  means 
hot  weather." 

"It's  a  hundred  miles  down  from  Santa 
Fe;  there's  a  big  camp  there." 

"Then  you  won't  be  sent  to  the  Solo- 
mons?" 

"I  may  be,  of  course.  But  something 
that  was  said  made  two  or  three  of  us 
think  that  we  may  be  kept  in  America." 

"And  which  would  you  rather,  Alan?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said   hesitatingly 


after  a  moment.  They  were  back  at 
college  grounds  now,  and  suddenly 
indicated  a  green  bench  that  encircl 
the  trunk  of  an  enormous  oak.  "Wo 
you  sit  down  for  a  minute?"  he  ask 
"There  was  something  I  wanted  to  t 
to  you  about." 

Griselle  sat  down  and  he  seated  hi 
self  beside  her  and  squared  himself  abc 
on  the  bench  to  face  her. 

"They  may  send  me  to  New  Mexicc 
he  said,  "and  they  may  send  me  to  i 
Solomons.  I  don't  know  and  nobot 
knows.  1  may  be  at  sea  this  time  ne 
week.  I  might  be  in  Alaska  or  Austral 
then  for  the  duration.  That's  war." 

"That's  war,"  Griselle  said,  watc 
him.  She  tried  to  store  on  the  phol 
graphic  plate  of  her  mind  the  picture 
the  fine,  lean,  earnest  face,  all  the  mi 
attractive  because  of  the  very  hom 
ness  that  somehow  expressed  so  m 
simple  goodness  and  strength. 

"It  breaks  me  all  up  to  have  to  leav' 
my  mother  and  my  brother — and  to  leav' 
you,"  Alan  said. 

"Me!"  Griselle  exclaimed.  Color  rushe< 
into  her  face.  "I'd  be  very  glad  to  thinl 
that  you  might  miss  me — might  think  o 
me,"  she  went  on  confusedly. 

"I  will,"  he  said,  with  a  troubled  look 
"I  don't  suppose  you  know  that  of  al 
the  girls  I've  ever  known  I  admire  yotf  (,ebe 
the  most.   I  feel  more  respect  for  you;  ll...ijistv 
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want  more  for  you  to  like  me — "  Alaol 
floundered  on.    Griselle  was  looking  at 
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him  steadily,  her  lips  shghtly  parted.   She, 
made  no  attempt  to  speak. 

"I  know  how  this  must  sound  to  you,' 
he  said  quickly;  "but  I  want  you  to  un- 
derstand that,  too.   I  want  you  to  under 
stand  that  no  matter  how  completely  t  ^^i 
was  carried  away — how  completely  I  was ' ,  ..,m 
fascinated — "  ;'  v^^ 

He    stopped    short;    Griselle   did    not*  ^^jj, 
speak.  "^ 
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'A  man,"  he  began  again  in  so  puzzled, 
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so  apologetic  a  tone  that  her  heart  ached    ,  _|j, 


for  him,  "a  man  might  become  infatuated 
with  a  woman — -not  realizing  it,  not  being 
conscious  of  it  until  it  was  too  late — too 
late  to  stop.  And  yet  all  the  time  he  might 
know  that  he  didn't  love  her,  mightn't  he? 
He  might  be  Uke  a  man  in  a  fever,  saying 
things  that  he  didn't  mean — feeling 
things  that  were  just  a  part  of  the  fever, 
mightn't  he?" 

"Oh,  yes,  he  might,"  Griselle  said, 
clearing  her  throat. 

"He  might  know  that  she  was  married, 
have  it  always  in  his  mind,  and  yet — yet 
be  unable  to  help  trying  to  see  her,  tele- 
phoning her,  waiting  for  some  word  from 
her." 

THERE  was  a  silence.  Girls  and  men 
went  by  them  in  pairs,  in  groups,  stroll- 
ing on  the  wide  college  avenues  under  the 
oaks,  going  up  to  the  school  buildings  on 
the  hill,  going  down  toward  the  town. 

"Do  the  girls  at  Mrs.  Cruickshank's," 
he  presently  asked,  "do  they  think  she  is 
— does  everybody  see  a  sort  of  fascina- 
tion in  her?" 

"In  Mitzi?"  Griselle  asked.  "Oh,  yes," 
she  said.  "Everyone.  Everyone!  We  all 
know  that  there  is  no  one  quite  like  her. 
With  that  gold,  gold  hair,  and  the  slow, 
smiling  way  she  talks — " 

"I  know!"  he  said  quickly  as  she 
paused. 

"She  is  irresistible,"  she  said,  simply. 

"You  see  it?" 

"Everyone  sees  it,  Alan." 

"I  wish  I  had  never  met  her." 

"She  told  me — she  talks  to  me  some- 
times," Griselle  began  somewhat  timidly, 
"and  she  told  me  that  you  and  she — that 
you  felt  very  bad —  But  perhaps,"  she 
broke  off  to  say  sympathetically,  "perhaps 
you  have  never  felt  that  way  toward  any- 
one before,  Alan.  Perhaps  this  is  the  first 
time?" 

"This  is  the  first  time,"  he  repeated  ab- 
stractedly, staring  at  the  grouud  at  their 
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|ith  narrowed  eyes.   "The  thing  is," 

ian  suddenly,  "that  I  am  asking  you 

would  consider  marrying  me." 

me  so  unexpectedly  that  Griselle, 

g  at  her  breath,  could  only  look 

in  complete  bewilderment. 

it  a  minute — wait  a  minute!"  he 

astily,  with  an  air  of  silencing  her, 

igh  she  had  made  no   attempt  to 

"Do  you  remember  the  last  time 

Iked    together — at    the    Tavern,    I 

in  Maryland?    Do  you  remember, 

efore  I  came  away?" 

s,   I   do,"    Griselle    answered,    her 

s  scarlet.    "If  you  had   asked  me 

she   added   after   a   moment,    "I 

have   been   the   happiest  woman 

But    now    there's     Mitzi.     You 

't  marry  one  woman  while  you  are 

e  with  another." 

ut  that's  what  I  want  to  end.  That's 

I  must  end,"  he  said.  "If  you  and  I 

married,  if  we  went  to  New  Mexico 

er,  if  we  tried  a  new  life,  that  would 

jeverything  for  what  it  is — just  a  bad 
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ColorruslRISELLE   laughed    ruefully.     "Not 
gJadtoiiJa  bad  dream,  surely,"  she  said;  "a 
m,  maybe." 

he  is  married,  and  her  husband  is  a 
ndid  chap,"  Alan  went  on,  his  manner 
I  „(  Mappy  and  feverish,  his  words  coming 
idly.   "When  I  reaUzed — when  I  real- 
he  began,  and  broke  off  again, 
ding  his  two  lean,  big  hands  together, 
adn't  realized,"  he  said  simply,  and 
silent. 
She  told  me  that,"  Griselle  said.  "She 
ws  that  you  didn't  know.   But  if  you 
e  her,  Alan,"  she  went  on,  finding  a 
ilous,  strange  pleasure  in  thus  becom- 
his  adviser,  "couldn't  Mitzi — she  did 
ouldn't  she  get  another  divorce, 
couldn't  you  wait  for  her?" 
'A   divorce   from   Armitage!"   he  ex- 
imed,  shocked.  "Oh,  no,  I  don't  think 
;  ever  thought  of  that.   He  adores  her, 
d  she  loves  him;  they  were  happy  to- 
ther — they've  not  been  married  long! 
id  besides  that,"  he  added  after  a  mo- 
ent,  "I  would  have  nothing  to  offer  her. 
captain's  pay!   It  has  never  been  in  my 
!ind — any   thought   of   that.     It's   only 
^n — " 
teiid't  ^^^  suddenly  he  leaned  forward  and 
f^,  propping  his  face  in  his  hands  pressed  his 
'  ^Ims  tightly  against  his  throbbing  tem- 
es. 
"It's  only  been  madness,"  he  said  in 
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said, 


a  whisper.   "Griselle,  it  can't  go  on  like 
this!    There's  some  way  out." 

"But  suppose  you  were  married  to  me, 
Alan,  and  found  that  Mitzi's  attraction 
was  as  strong  as  ever?" 

"It  would  not  be,"  he  said  quickly. 
"My  wife  would  come  first.  My  whole 
life  would  change.  Griselle,  I  know  how 
strange  this  must  sound  to  you,"  he  went 
on.  "But  this  is  what  made  me  dare  to 
ask  you.  Miizi  came  to  the  city  yester- 
day and  telephoned  to  me.  She  felt  that 
she  must  see  me,  and  we  had  a  talk.  She 
told  me  how  fond  she  has  grown  of  you 
and  how  much  she  sees  of  you,  and  I  told 
her  that  of  all  the  young  girls  I  had  ever 
known  I  thought  you  were  the  finest. 
Then  she  said  that  you  were  in  love  with 
some  man  in  Maryland,  some  man  you 
had  known  before  you  came  to  Califor- 
nia, and  I  wondered.  I  wondered  because 
I  remembered  the  talk  that  you  and  I  had 
had,  and  I  wondered  whether  you  had 
changed. 

"I  felt,"  Alan  went  on,  looking  at  her 
now  with  anxiety  in  his  serious  eyes,  "I 
felt  that,  while  I  hadn't  anything  to  offer 
her,  a  woman  with  a  rich  husband,  a 
woman  who  has  had  all  that  Mitzi  has 
had,  I  might  have  something  to  offer  you. 
You  said  that  you  would  feel  more  se- 
cure. You  said  that  you  would  like  the 
life  of  a  doctor's  wife.  I'll  have  a  fair 
chance  when  I  come  back.  The  doctors 
of  a  city  clinic  have  asked  me  to  join 
them;  it  means  a  promising  future.  It 
means  a  home  for  you  and  it  means  a 
husband  who  will  be  eternally  grateful  to 
you — who  will  do  his  best  to  make  it  up 
to  you." 

"You  mean  make  up  for  not  loving 
me?"  she  said  slowly. 

"No,  I  don't  mean  that.  Do  you  sup- 
pose I  could  say  this  if  I  didn't  know  that 
marriage  for  you  and  me  would  be  right, 
that  we  would  go  on  into  deeper  and 
deeper  happiness,  year  after  year?  You 
trade,"  he  said  eagerly,  "whatever  it 
costs  you  to  go  into  this  now,  under  these 
circumstances,  for  a  future  that  would 
be  happy— it  would  be  happy." 

They  walked  on  silently  until  they 
reached  the  gate  of  the  Cruickshank 
boardinghouse. 

Then  Alan  said,  "Will  you  think  about 
it,  Griselle?  Will  you  marry  me  before  I 
have  to  go  away?" 

"My  answer  is  ready  now,"  she  said. 
"It  is  'yes.' " 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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"When  the  war  is  ended,  Henry  wants  to  take  a  trip 
around  the  world,  but  I'd  rather  go  somewhere  else"  jeffret  hokahan 
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Powder  in  a  revolutionized  NEW  QUICK-FOAM  FORMULA!  Feels  more  Uke 


a  paste  when  you  brush,   yet  gives   you  powder's   money-saving   economy. 
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lack-luster  tooth  surfaces  .  .  .  helps  bring  out  the  flashing  natural  brilliance 
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Now  BLUEPRINTS  ARE  BORN 


THE  lessons  of  this  war  come 
hard,  fast  and  many,  leaving 
no  time  for  the  measured,  steady 
progress  by  which  the  automobile 
was  perfected  in  peacetime. 

So,  close  up  behind  our  fighting  men 
—  close  enough  to  know  the  sting  of 
desert  sandstorms,  the  taste  of  salt 
spray,  the  sound  of  overhead  dog- 
fights —  General  Motors  maintains 
a  staff  of  some  250  special  field  tech- 
nicians and  observers. 

On  every  front,  these  men  gather 
firsthand  reports  of  General 
Motors-built  war  goods  in  action, 
assisting  military  men  to  find  pos- 
sible improvements  in  structure  or 
design.  From  the  reports  they  send 
back,  blueprints  for  new  and  better 
instruments  of  victory  can  be  shaped 
by  home-front  teamwork  between 


General  Motors  engineers  and 
Army  and  Navy  experts. 

Such  on-the-spot  search  for  techno- 
logical progress  is  but  one  instance 
of  how  General  Motors  carries  out 
its  fourfold  wartime  purpose  — 
which  is  to  increase  the  volume  of 
war  goods,  to  reduce  costs,  to  make 
most  eflScient  use  of  materials  and 
to  maintain  high  Army  and  Navy 
standards  through  constant  en- 
largement of  General  Motors 
"know-how." 

This  "performance  reconnais- 
sance" represents  a  step  taken  pri- 
marily to  hasten  victory.  It  likewise 
serves  to  spur  progress  when  vic- 
tory is  won.  For  from  what  is 
learned  in  the  stern  test  of  war  are 
being  gathered  many  lessons  to 
make  more  bountiful  the  blessings 
of  the  coming  peace. 


General  Motors 

"VICTORY  IS  OUR  BUSINESS" 
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regard  General  Sir  Bernard  Law  Mont- 
gomery as  the  hero  of  El  Alamein  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  credit  to  General  Sir 
Harold  Alexander  as  the  draftsman  of 
Montgomery's  strategy.  Montgomery 
carried  the  ball  but  Alexander  coached 
the  team,  trained  the  players,  designed  the 
plays  and  usually  called  the  signals.  Mont- 
gomery would  be  the  first  to  admit  this, 
though  you  might  have  trouble  obtaining 
any  such  admission  from  Alexander,  who 
is  a  modest  fellow. 

However,  nothing  Alexander  and 
Montgomery  accomplished  would  have 
been  possible  without  the  Ninth  Air 
Force.  And  this  isn't  an  attempt  to  de- 
tract from  the  magnitude  of  Montgom- 
ery's victory  and  Alexander's  strategic 
aptitudes;  rather,  this  is  an  effort  to  put 
into  proper  focus  what  happened  in  the 
deserts  and  skies  of  Egypt,  Cyrenaica  and 
Tripolitania,  and  perhaps  to  show  you  that 
planes  made  in  California  and  flown  by 
boys  from  the  farms,  factories,  colleges 
and  soda  fountains  of  the  United  States 
had  a  greater  share  than  is  generally  rec- 
ognized in  liberating  Africa.  Tomorrow 
they'll  free  Europe. 

EI  Alamein  and  Mareth  are  popular 
milestones  of  victory's  progress  across 
some  2,000  miles  of  the  hot  North  African 
earth  that  is  now  a  springboard  for  in- 
vasion of  Europe  and  the  Balkans.  And 
yet,  long  before  the  troops  captured  El 
Alamein  and  points  west,  victories  were 
being  insured  in  the  air.  Air  forces  were 
500  miles  and  more  ahead  of  the  tri- 
umphant armies.  They  were  pounding 
Benghazi,  Mersa  Matruh,  Fuka  and  El 
Daba  while  the  ground  troops  were  still 
locked  in  battle  back  in  El  Alamein.  The 
bombers  were  reaching  out  for  warships 
and  freighters,  enemy  bases,  landing 
fields,  troop  concentrations  and  truck  and 
tank  farms  before  the  actual  battles  had 
even  begun.  Air  forces  anticipated  the 
enemy  plays  and  broke  them  up  before 
they  could  get  started. 

All  of  which  adds  up  to  this;  Rommel 
was  beaten  logistically  before  he  was 
beaten  tactically.  Logistics  is  the  tech- 
nique of  supplying  and  maintaining  an 
army  in  the  field.  When  the  Ninth  Air 
Force  was  done  with  Rommel  he  couldn't 
do  either.  The  Americans  cut  the  volume 
of  supplies  Rommel  received  from  Italy 
and  via  Greece,  at  first  by  twenty  per 
cent  and  in  the  final  phases  of  the  Battle 
of  Africa  by  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent. 

Caught  with  Their  Tanks  Empty 

More  than  700  Axis  aircraft  were  found 
on  hastily  abandoned  enemy  landing  fields 
by  the  ground  forces  which  pursued  Rom- 
mel after  the  bombers  had  done  their 
work.  A  large  percentage  of  these  ma- 
chines were  serviceable.  The  Luftwaffe 
commanders  didn't  have  the  gasoline  to 
fly  their  ships  away.  Some  of  the  planes 
had  dry  tanks  without  even  the  few  drops 
of  fuel  needed  to  fire  them. 

From  this  a  lesson  leaps  out  of  the 
Ninth  Air  Force's  operational  reports  and 
hits  strategists  right  in  their  faces.  It 
doesn't  matter  how  many  planes  the  en- 
emy builds.  If  his  .  capacity  to  obtain 
petroleum  and  produce  high-octane  gaso- 
line and  lubricants  is  destroyed  he  can't 
use  his  planes  anyway. 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  battle  for 
Africa — from  the  arrival  of  the  first 
American  air  units  in  Egypt  late  in  June, 
1942,  through  October,  up  to  the  battle  of 
El  Alamein— United  States  Air  Forces 
made  the  following  contribution  to  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Axis  in  Africa:  Their 
bombers  made  1,002  sorties,  dropped  3,- 
374,000  pounds  of  bombs,  Tobruk  alone 
receiving   nearly  one  third  of   the  total 


Airpoiver  is  Winning 

Continued  from  page  13 


weight.  Fighters  made  550  raids  as  escorts 
in  offensive  sweeps  over  enemy  lines  and 
on  fighter-bomber  missions.  They  de- 
stroyed dozens  of  enemy  fighters,  dropped 
tons  of  bombs  on  landing  grounds,  truck 
and  tank  concentrations. 

Up  to  zero  hour — 7:40  p.  m.  on  the  night 
of  October  23d — German  and  Italian 
forces  were  ranged  in  one  solid  wall  along 
a  line  reaching  from  the  Qattara  Depres- 
sion to  the  sea.  Before  the  British  forces 
could  move  forward,  that  wall  had  to  be 
breached.  Said  Alexander,  "To  break 
down  a  wall,  one  inserts  a  crowbar  be- 
neath it  and  pries."  The  Ninth  Air  Force, 
then  not  yet  formally  constituted  as  such, 
may  not  at  the  time  have  been  the  "crow- 
bar "  Alexander  described.  Perhaps  the 
crowbar  was  the  British  twenty-five- 
pounder  gun.  Nearly  1,000  of  these 
pounded  the  enemy's  prepared  positions 
in  a  barrage  that  exceeded  in  power  any- 
thing remembered  by  veterans  of  the  first 
World  War.  Those  guns  constituted  the 
lever  that  pried  the  hole  in  the  enemy 
line  that  Alexander  wanted,  but  planes 
from  American  factories,  '  manned  by 
Americans,  constituted  the  fulcrum.  With- 
out a  fulcrum,  a  crowbar  is  useless. 

How  American  bombers  came  to  be  in 
Egypt  in  the  Middle  East's  hour  of  great- 
est peril  a  year  ago  is  one  of  the  untold 
stories  of  this  war.  It  was  no  secret  that 
the  Liberators  that  arrived  with  Colonel 
Harry  Halverson  were  en  route  to  a  mis- 
sion in  the  Orient.  With  Rommel  reach- 
ing for  the  Nile,  Halverson  and  his  planes 
were  ordered  to  remain  here.  They  helped 
to  save  Egypt. 

Almost  immediately,  heavy  bombard- 
ment tasks  in  the  Middle  East  became  the 
exclusive  province  of  the  American  com- 
mand. No  other  theater  provided  a  bet- 
ter testing  ground  for  the  effectiveness  of 
long-range  heavy  bombardment.  Ameri- 
cans were  equal  to  the  job,  which  was  to 
close  the  supply  corridor  between  Greece 
and  Crete  and  the  African  ports  of  Ben- 
ghazi and  Tobruk,  and  to  sever  the  pipe 
line  which   fed   the  Afrika   Korps  from 
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Naples  and  Sicilian  ports  via  Tripcl 
was  done.  A  few  aircraft  of  th(| 
Air  Force  were  included  in  the 
bomber  command,  but  it  was,  as 
ish  themselves  described  it,  "an  Ai 
show." 

A  few  weeks  before  the  El  Aianl 
fensive    began,    no   ships    were   r« 
Rommel's  ports  intact,  and  those  t| 
through    couldn't    unload.     Long 
Tripoli  fell,  that  port  had  been  cli| 
Axis    shipping.     Long-range    rai( 
made    without    fighter   escorts, 
losses,  thanks  to  the  firepower  of 
Liberators,  were  absurdly  small, 
cates     of    daylight     precision 
proved  their  point,  although,  as 
says,  night  pattern  bombing  by  the 
Air  Force  helped  in  breaking  do> 
the  physical  and  moral  resistance 
enemy.    Brereton  happens  to  be 
those  who  believe  that  wars  can  be 
and  won  in  the  air  alone,  althou| 
confesses  that  we  probably  won't 
chance  to  prove  it  in  this  war. 

Stepped-up  Offensive 


At  first  our  share  of  medium-bo 
and  fighter  participation  was  small 
diums,  mostly  Mitchells  carried  onlyl 
fifth  of  the  offensive  load,  later  assui 
well  over  one  third  of  the  burden.  V 
at  the  outset  the  proportion  of  Amei 
medium-bomber  raids  was  low,  thei 
fectiveness  was  proportionately  high, 
same  was  true  of  our  fighters.  They 
only  one  sixth  to  one  tenth  of  the  soi 
but  they  scored  approximately  forty 
cent  of  the  total  Allied  victories. 

In  the  second  phase  of  the  Battlf 
Africa,  from  El  Alamein  to  El  Aghi 
which  was  reached  December  14th, 
weight  of  American  bombs  dropped 
enemy  targets  increased  to  5,624, 
pounds  in  a  total  of  1,621  missions. 

Warhawks  of  our  fighter  group  m 
1,646  sorties,  destroyed  nine  others  i 
damaged  28.  Tobruk  received  1,200,1 
pounds  of  bombs  in  this  period  and  B 
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"The  help  problem  is  getting  serious.    They 
can't    keep    much    of    the    fairway    mowed" 


^         « 


DAVE   GERARD 
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118,000  pounds.  Landing  grounds 

Ivoys  took  more  than   1,000,000 

il    pounds    and     our     bombers 

explosives    on    Navarino    Bay, 

y,   Maleme,    El    Daba,   Candia, 

,d  Naples.    No  target  was  too 

loo  diflBcult. 

midst  of  the  battle  on  November 
Ninth  United  States  Air  Force 
mally  constituted,  comprising  all 
States  Army  Air  Force  units  in 
die    East    and    succeeding    the 
Itates  Middle  East  Air  Force.   It 
exciting  day  at  Air  Force  head- 
in  an  unpretentious  brownstone 
at  8  Rustum  Pasha,  Cairo.   The 
Force  had  come  of  age.  General 
was  put  in  command  and  subse- 
was  given  command   of  all  the 
States  ground  as  well  as  air  forces 
theater.    From  a  total  of   5,800 
and  men  the  Ninth's  roster  rose  to 
A  few  Liberators  arrived  to  in- 
the  power  of  our  bombardment, 
-17s  which  Brereton  had  brought 
from  India  were  sent  back. 
Ninth  Air  Force  grew,  but  it  was 
question  of  making  an  ounce  of 
le  do  pounds  of  damage.    "On  to 
was  the  battle  cry  as  the  cam- 
ntered  its  third  phase  after  the  fall 
Agheila    in    mid-December,    and 
;omery's  Eighth  Army  gathered  it- 
ir  the  lunge  which  was  to  carry  it  to 
by  the  end  of  January, 
el     was     withdrawing     quickly 
coast  road  in  a  desperate  at- 
to  reach  the  protection  of  the  Mar- 
e  before  Montgomery  caught  him. 
;omery  strove  to   bite  into   Rom- 
exposed   landward   flank.    It   was 
ative  that  Rommel  be  flanked,  his 
|a  Korps  trapped  and  destroyed.   At 
oint,   Montgomery  signaled   Alex- 
"What  proportion   of   casualties 
permitted  in  attempting  to  outflank 
el?"     Alexander    messaged    back: 
hundred  per  cent."  But  even  though 
gomery  had  full  authority  to  expend 
l^ny  men  as  he  needed  to  trap  Rora- 
the  wily  German  eluded  him. 

Starting  the  Neve  Year  Right 


d  while  the  Eighth  Army  marched 

ripoli  at  Rommel's  heels,  the  Ninth 

Force  was  already  bombing  Tunis! 

I  New    Year's    Day,     1 5    Liberators 

Iped  high  explosives  on  Axis  shipping 

unis  harbor  and  shot  down  a  Me- 109 

/    jfor  luck  on  the  way  home.   The  next 

R^   medium  bombers  joined  the  heavies 

ne  of  the  most  important,  best-timed, 

it  accurate  raids  of  the  war  up  to  that 

it.  Their  target  was  the  enemy  landing 

1  at   Herakleion,   Crete,   where   Axis 

ters   and   mediums   were   based   and 

where  they  gave  our  boys  consider- 

trouble  from  time  to  time. 

e  Liberators  took  oflf  from  a  secret 

fembly  point.  They  were  first  over  the 

get  and  dumped  their  bombs  with  their 

al  precision  from  high  altitude.  Almost 

ore  the  B-24s  were  off  the  target,  the 

|diums  arrived,  coming  in  low  to  pohsh 

whatever  was  left.  Not  a  single  stretch 

the  landing  areas  was  left  in  usable 

ndition,  and  all  installations  were  de- 

oyed. 

Fighters  that  tried  to  rise  to  meet 
waves  of  American  machines  were 
bbed  with  machine-gun  fire  and  bombs 
they  left  the  ground.  Americans  at- 
ked  from  the  east.  The  Germans  ex- 
cted  that  all  bomber  attacks  would 
me  from  the  west,  for  they'd  been  so 
nditioned  by  our  boys.  All  our  heavies 
turned  safely,  but  we  lost  two  middle- 
ights  from  engine  trouble. 
Sfax  as  well  as  Tunis  was  repeatedly 
unded.  It  was  the  old  battle  to  deprive 
e  enemy  of  supplies.  Brigadier  General 
ic  Strahm.Brereton's  chief  of  staff,  urged 
e  boys  on.  "At  present  we  are  seeking 
It  the  enemy's  sppphes  and  supply  in- 


stallations," he  told  them.  "We  are  mak- 
ing it  tough  for  him  to  get  anything  and 
we  will  make  it  tougher." 

We  did.  By  January  23d,  our  heavies 
had  made  2,560  missions,  dropped  so 
many  millions  of  pounds  of  bombs  that 
the  statisticians  began  reckoning  in  thou- 
sands of  tons  instead  of  pounds.  The  score 
was  a  total  of  3,495  tons.  Fighters  had  by 
now  made  3,244  sorties,  destroyed  84 
enemy  aircraft  in  combat,  probably  de- 
stroyed 17  others  and  damaged  31.  Ameri- 
can wings  became  frightful  patterns  to 
Axis  troops,  who  took  the  kind  of  pound- 
ing their  Luftwaffe  and  Reggia  Aereo- 
nautica  used  to  give  our  British  allies  up 
to  last  year  in  the  western  desert,  except 
that  now  the  effectiveness  of  Allied  bomb- 
ing was  not  merely  double  that  of  the 
Germans  and  Italians  but  was  a  thousand 
times  more  effective. 

Mechanical  Wonder-workers 

Between  January  23d  and  March  26th, 
the  fourth  phase  of  the  Battle  of  Africa, 
which  took  the  Eighth  Army  from  Tripoli 
to  Mareth,  was  completed.  For  the  Libera- 
tors, only  the  targets  changed.  Otherwise 
they  maintained  their  relentless,  vicious 
pounding  with  Naples,  Crete,  Messina, 
Palermo  and  Crotone  now  the  objectives 
of  their  destructiveness.  On  the  ground 
and  in  the  air,  the  crews  accomplished 
small  miracles  of  mechanics  in  keeping 
planes  repaired  during  the  intense  winter 
sandstorms. 

By  April  3d,  the  total  amount  of  bombs 
dropped  by  our  heavies  and  mediums 
reached  4,175  tons.  Our  fighters  had  de- 
stroyed, probably  destroyed  and  con- 
firmedly  damaged  a  total  of  155  Axis 
aircraft,  about  one  sixth  of  the  enenay's 
known  strength. 

African  victory  was  now  insured.  It  was 
obvious  that  Rommel  would  make  a  bat- 
tle of  it  if  he  could  receive  reinforcements 
and  supplies.  It  was  the  Ninth's  task  now 
to  do  everything  in  the  power  of  what  was 
a  relatively  small  fleet  of  planes  to  prevent 
anything  from  reaching  Rommel — troops, 
food,  gasoline  and  the  hundred  thousand 
items  required  by  a  large  army.  From 
March  26th  to  May  15th,  the  weight  of 
American  bombs  hurled  on  the  enemy  to 
accomphsh  complete  isolation  of  Rom- 
mel's and  General  Jurgen  von  Arnim's 
forces  rose  to  6,217  tons  or  12,424,000 
pounds.  Our  fighters  had  destroyed  178 
enemy  aircraft,  probably  destroyed  32 
others  and  wrecked  76.  Rommel  never 
got  his  reinforcements. 

Mareth  was  broached  and  flanked  by 
the  Eighth  Army.  Montgomery  hammered 
the  Afrika  Korps  against  the  anvil  forged 
farther  west  by  Generals  Ike  Eisenhower 
and  Anderson.  Africa  was  free  of  Axis 
troops  and  their  impedimenta. 

From  most  operations  "our  aircraft  re- 
turned safely."  Our  losses  in  the  air  were 
remarkably  small.  On  the  ground  our 
planes  were  well  protected  by  revetments 
and  well  dispersed — Brereton  had  learned 
his  lessons  well  in  the  Philippines,  Java 
and  Burma.  Once  he  had  an  entire  en- 
campment of  newly  arrived  men  and  offi- 
cers uprooted  and  redistributed  because 
they'd  failed  to  disperse  tents  and  ad- 
ministration canvas  properly.  Tents  and 
knockdown  buildings  are  easy  to  move. 
But  slit  trenches  had  to  be  dug  all  over 
again.  You  can't  move  trenches.  But  the 
extra  work  saved  lives  as  the  laboriously 
built  revetments  saved  planes.  It  wasn't 
an  easy  victory,  however,  nor  was  it  won 
bloodlessly.  There  are  a  few  graves  in  the 
desert  where  American  airmen  lie.  Our 
fliers  know  where  they  are.  They  dip  their 
wings  as  they  pass  over  them  en  route  to 
fresh  missions  in  new  skies.  Their  bombs 
thunder  now  in  a  new  crescendo  of  vic- 
tory. Soon,  perhaps  sooner  than  you 
dreamed  it  could  happen,  you'll  hear  it 
too,  'way  back  there  at  home. 
The  End 


7  A.  M.  • .  •  sad  sight,  our  Nell  I 


OH,  WHAT  A  DAY!  Nell  wakes  up  feeling 
sluggish  and  headachy  due  to  constipa- 
tion symptoms.  She  needs  a  laxative. 


But  Nell's  mother  knows  what  to  do! 
She  gives  NeU  a  sparkling  glass  of  Sal 
Hepatica,  the  minute  she  gets  up. 


9  A.  M.  •  • .  and  Nell  feels  swell  I 


HIP  HIP  HOORAY  I  Taken  as  soon  as  you 
get  out  of  bed,  Sal  Hepatica  usually 
acts  within  an  hour  to  bring  fast,  yet 
gentle  relief.  AND  .  .  .  Sal  Hepatica 
helps  turn  a  sour  stomach  sweet  again 


by  helping  counteract  excess  gastric 
acidity.  Three  out  of  5  doctors,  recently 
interviewed,  recommend  this  sparkling, 
saline  laxative.  Sal  Hepatica  is  a 
stand-by  in  millions  of  homes.  Try  it. 


Whenever  you  need  a  laxative 
—take  gentle,  ^^i^^;^^ 

SAL  HEPATICA 

Sal  Hepatica  s  active  ingredients:  sodium  sulphate,  sodium  chloride,  soditim  phosphate,  lithium 

carbonate,  sodium  bicarbonate,  tartaric  acid.  Ask  your  doctor  about  the  efficacy  of  this  prescription. 

It  is  important  to  use  only  as  directed. 


rUNE  IN  j  „ 


DATE  WITH  JUDY"— Wednesdays,  9:00  P.M..  EWT 
NOAH  WEBSTER  SAYS"— Tuesdays, 
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THIS,  TOO,  IS  AIR  POWER! 


TRANSPORT  PLANES  that  setve  the 
home  front  are  a  measure  of  U.  S.  air 
power,  as  surely  as  the  bombers  that  blast 
the  Axis. 

Today,  as  for  many  years,  the  United  States 
is  the  leading  power  in  air  transport. 

Its  Airlines  knit  hundreds  of  cities  and 
foreign  countries  into  a  single  airways  system, 
with  faster,  more  efficient  service  than  ever 
attained  by  any  other  nation. 

Consequently,  when  the  Japs  struck  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  they  asked  for  the  greatest  show  of  air 
transport  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  Built 
during  years  of  peace,  the  Airlines  required 


no  conversion  for  war.  They  were  ready  to  go! 
They  promptly  handled  a  sharp  increase  in 
tonnage  —  passengers,  mail,  express  —  despite 
the  fact  that  half  their  planes  were  assigned 
to  military  duty. 

The  Airlines  also  helped  the  Army  and 
Navy  establish  air  supply  routes  to  every 
fighting  zone — and  are  now  operating  a  giant 
fleet  of  transport  planes  over  this  global 
system. 

So  wherever  you  see  a  transport  plane, 
remember  this:  IT,  TOO,  IS  AIR  POWER  — 
an  integral  part  of  our  war  machine. 

And  when  the  war  is  only  a  memory  these 


same  Airlines,  with  over  a  billion  miles  of 
experience  behind  them,  will  continue  in 
friendly  commerce.  As  PRESIDENT  ROOSE- 
VELT recently  said:  "With  the  dawn  of 
peace,  commercial  aviation  will  have  new  and 
greater  opportunities  for  which  it  will  be  all 
the  better  prepared  by  reason  of  the  training 
and  experience  it  is  now  getting." 

V  V  V 

When  you  travel  by  Air  make  reservations  early; 
please  cancel  early  if  plans  changeWhen  you  use  Air 
Express  speed  delivery  by  dispatching  shipments  as  soon 
as  they're  ready.  Air  Transport  Association,  1515 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IF  YOU'VE  DONE  YOUR  WT,  NOW  DO  YOU*  BEST— BUY  BONDS ! 


\ 


THE  AIRLINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AIH  THANSPORT  QCTS  THERE  FIRST. ..  PASSENGERS  ...  MAIL  ...  AIR  CXPRCSS 


n  running  down  and  Mom  got  nerv- 

lelene  Hamilton   Taylor!    If   you're 

something!"  she  wailed. 

o?  Me?"  I  said. 

layed  with  the  idea  all  morning  while 

s  hoeing,  and  after  lunch  when  Mom 

the  boy  friend  for  a  walk,  I  only 

led  till  they  were  out  of  sight  before 

ipped  upstairs  and  took  a  bath,  and 

lay  down  on  my  bed  to  figure  out  the 

way   to   kno(?k   the   shock   out   of 

an. 

take  him  to  the  Country  Club  dance 

It,  I  decided.   With  that  beard,  he'd 

riot;  he'd  find  out  who  was  the  circus, 

or  me.  Stimulate,  h'mm?  That  ought 

e  easy.    Hadn't  I  watched  Dorothy 

our  often  enough  at  the  movies?  Just 

X  and  kind  of  droop  your  eyelids  and 

"Dah-hng!"  with  a  sort  of  sigh  in  it . . . 

got  up  and  stood  in  front  of  the  mirror 

practiced  looking  Dorothy  Lamour- 

I  waved  my  hand  and  asked,  "Won't 

...  sit  down?"  They  always  say  that 

lays. 


/AS  so  busy  I  couldn't  believe  it  was 
[four  already  when  I  heard  the  front  door 
ig  and  Mom's  voice  say,  "Wouldn't 
like  to  make  the  tea,  Mr.  Sin  Gin?" 
The  English  think  no  one  can  stew  tea 
them,  so  Mom  lets  them.  They  warm 
:  earthenware  pot  just  so,  and  put  in  one 
Ispoon  for  each  cup  and  one  for  the 
|pot. 

'Just  a  suspicion  of  sugar  in  the  pot 
it  draw  better,"  Sin  Gin  was  saying 
vnstairs.  A  suspicion  of  sugar!  I  snorted 
went  to  get  dressed, 
('hen  I  came  and  stood  in  the  living- 
jm  door,   Mom   gasped   and   the  tall 
lip's  teaspoon  clattered  on  his  saucer  as 
stood  up,  practically  hitting  the  ceiling, 
eyes  glued  on  my  white  organdy,  with 
bunch  of  pink  roses  on  the  shoulder 
Id  my  hair  that  I'd  brushed  and  brushed 
|l  it  was  nearly  as  shiny  as  my  smile. 
ll  murmured,  "Sorry  to  be  late,  Mom. 
Jay  I ...  sit  down?" 
'*Why  not?"  Mom  said,  bewildered. 
I  All  through  tea,  the  Sin  Gin  kept  steal- 
I  g  glances  at  me,  and  I  must  admit  if  you 
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Laney  Draws  a  Limey 

Continued  from  page  18 


haven't  seen  anyone  except  in  dirty  pants 
and  a  scowl,  there  was  quite  a  difference, 
but  there  was  an  odd  light  in  his  very  blue 
eyes,  so  I  was  glad  I'd  dabbed  perfume 
behind  my  ears  to  give  me  courage. 

Once  when  I  handed  him  a  fresh  cup  of 
tea  and  let  my  fingers  brush  his,  he  jumped 
as  if  I  were  a  hot  poker.  Well,  I  decided,  I 
had  the  victim  flat  all  right;  now  for  the 
warm-up  treatment. 

"Do  you  dance?"  I  asked,  ^eet  as  the 
cover  on  a  candy  box.  "Would  you  like 
to  go  to  the  club  with  me  tonight,  Mr. — 
er — Saint  John?"  When  he  was  in  Amer- 
ica, he  could  just  talk  American. 

"I'd  love  to  go,"  he  said.  "Will  they 
dance  any  of  those  old  Indian  dances  I've 
heard  so  much  about?"  His  face  was 
dead-pan,  but  way  back  in  his  blue  eyes 
was  a  spark  that  might  or  might  not  be 
the  candles  on  Mom's  tea  tables.  "Oh 
sure,"  I  told  him.  "But  I  don't  think  Aunt 
Minnehaha  will  be  there." 

"Laney!"  Mom  gasped.  And  then  we  all 
three  whooped  with  laughter  and  by  the 
time  we'd  wiped  our  eyes,  we  felt  quite 
well  acquainted,  and  Sin  Gin  said  his 
friends  called  him  Lofty.  "Okay,  Lofty," 
I  said.  I  certainly  was  relieved  not  to  have 
to  yodel,  "Vivian"  at  him  in  front  of  the 
gang. 

We  walked  to  the  dance  because  other- 
wise the  rationing  board  wouldn't  let  us 
have  one,  and  we  had  to  go  right  by  the 
ammunition  dump,  with  its  arc  lights  blaz- 
ing down  on  the  road,  and  the  mounted 
patrol  was  checking  in  on  that  little  tele- 
phone on  the  pole  just  inside  the  barbed 
wire  fence,  when  we  went  by.  It  was  hard 
to  believe  that  behind  those  trees  where 
I'd  played  tag  when  I  was  a  kid  were  tons 
and  tons  of  TNT,  I  told  Lofty. 

"Let's  forget  TNT  for  one  night,"  Lofty 
begged,  sliding  his  not-so-cool  eyes  over 
me.  "It's  hard  to  believe  I'm  here  with 
you,  but  not  hard  to  take,  really."  He 
was  warming  up,  all  right,  and  not  with 
blankets. 

Lofty  was  a  riot  at  the  dance,  but  not 
the  way  I  planned.  A  murmur  went  around 
the  room  when  the  gang  first  saw  me 
standing  there  beside  the  beard,  but  when 
we    began    to    dance — Boy,    could    that 
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"Tastes  just  like  old  rags,  doesnt  itf" 


VIRGIL   PARTCH 


Limey  give!  He  was  smooth  as  last  year's 
tire — what  I  mean  is,  he  was  good. 
After  the  first  dance,  there  was  a  bargain- 
counter  rush  to  where  we  stood,  and  that 
snip,  Jenny  Saunders,  made  him  first,  with 
a  lot  of  hooey  about  how  she  thought  a 
beard  was  so  virile. 

"Go  on.  Put  her  out  of  her  misery,"  I 
told  Lofty. 

He  and  Jenny  danced  three  dances  with- 
out stopping,  and  naturally  I  knew  it  was 
her  fault,  but  when  Lofty  came  back  all 
pepped  up  about  how  hospitable  Ameri- 
can girls  were,  I  told  him  coldly,  "We  al- 
ways serve  mush  Saturday  nights.  It's  an 
old  Indian  custom." 

"Mush?"  Lofty  said.  "We  call  it  por- 
ridge .  .  .  Oh."  There  was  nothing  slow 
about  this  limey;  he  learned  fast.  The 
twinkle  came  back  into  his  eyes  and  he 
grinned,  "Dance,  Laney?"  It  was  the 
first  time  he'd  called  me  Laney. 

A  sax  moaned,  he  held  out  his  arms, 
and  I  went  into  them,  and  it  was  like  com- 
ing home.  You  know  how  it  is.  You  go 
places  and  see  things  and  it's  simply  su- 
per, but  when  you  get  home,  there's  your 
own  white  bed  and  the  things  you  had 
when  you  were  a  kid,  still  around  the 
room.  .  .  .  You  belong  in  this  place.  And 
Lofty  and  I  belonged,  dancing  together. 

And  then  it  happened.  The  orchestra 
swung  into  a  hot  number  called.  Bless  'Em 
All.  I'd  heard  pleilty  of  English  ratings 
singing  parodies  of  it,  some  you  couldn't 
print  and  some  just  funny,  and  I  sang  un- 
der my  breath: 

"Bless  all  the  sergeants  and  WOIs, 
Bless  all  the  corporals  and  their  blink- 
ing sons. 
For  we're  saying  farewell  to  them  all. 
As  back  to  our  billets  we  crawl. 
You'll  get  no  promotion  this  side  of 

the  ocean. 
So  cheer  up,  my  lads,  bless  'em  all!" 

"Why,  Lofty,  what's  the  matter?"  I 
asked,  for  he'd  lost  step,  and  when  I  looked 
up  his  face  was  white  under  the  tan.  "Let's 
go  outside,"  I  said.  It  was  dark  and  cooler 
out  on  the  dimmed-out  golf  links.  We  sat 
down  on  a  bunker  and  I  urged,  "Now,  tell 
me." 

"There  was  a  chap,  Goldy,"  Lofty  be- 
gan. His  voice  was  all  frozen  up  again, 
the  way  it  had  been  this  morning.  "He 
was  my  'oppo'.  He — he  used  to  play  that, 
nights,  in  the  mess,  on  his  mouth  organ." 

"What's  an  'oppo'?"  I  helped  him  along 
when  he  stopped. 

"Navy  for  'opposite' — chum,  I  guess 
you'd  call  it." 

HE'D  never  had  a  close  friend.  Lofty 
explained,  till  he  met  Goldy  on  the 
Torrid,  because  Lofty's  mother  had  died 
when  he  was  born  and  he'd  been  brought 
up  by  a  rather  grim  maiden  aunt  who 
couldn't  stand  noise.  He'd  been  so  alone 
that  later  at  school,  he  didn't  quite  know 
how  to  fit  in.  When  the  war  broke  out  and 
he'd  got  in  the  navy,  he  hadn't  fitted  there, 
at  first,  either. 

"I  was  a  schoolmaster,"  Lofty  ex- 
plained. "But  I  didn't  go  in  for  a  commis- 
sion." 

Goldy  was  a  tough  little  Cockney  paper 
boy  who  had  the  hammock  next  to  Lofty's 
and  he  took  the  tall  schoolteacher  under 
his  wing.  Once  when  a  bully  began  knock- 
ing Lofty  about,  Goldy  had  yelled,  "Lay 
off  'im,  see?"  and  hit  the  bully  on  the  back 
of  the  head  with  a  beer  bottle.  After  that 
he  and  Lofty  were  seldom  apart;  they 
drank  lousy  whisky  together  at  Gibraltar 
and  were  both  in  the  St,  Nazaire  scramble; 
they  even  made  a  bet  who  could  raise  the 
best  beard  before  they  got  back  to  blighty. 

"We  weren't  going  to  shave  them  off 


IN  DUST-PROOF 
CARTON 
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m  NYLON 

H^      Tooth  Brush 


Be  prepared!  Keep  Squirt 
on  hand  ...  it  quenches 
thirst  and  how!  Made 
from  orchard-ripe 
grapefruit,  Squirt's  a 
sensation.  Try  it! 

BIGGEST  SELLING 

GRAPEFRUIT  DRINK 


IN  THE   WORLD 


*A  Tntft-Mark  t1  Tfw  Squirt  Cemp«ii]r. 
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Men  who  used  to  cruise  on 


Magnificent  big  yachts 


Might  then  have  paid  too 
Much  for  whiskey,  but  now  in 

MATTINGLY  8r  MoORE    THEYVE   FOUND   A 

Mellower  &-  milder  whiskey  than 


Many  brands  costing  much 
More  money,  so  why  not 
Make  this  discovery  yourself? 
Merely  ask  for 

M  €r  M  tonight! 


The  best  of  'em  is 


MATTINGLY  &  MOORE    BLENDED    WHISKEY 

80  prooi— 72-2°o  grain  neulral  spirits. 

Frankfort  Distilleries,  Inc., 

Louisville  &  Baltimore. 


An  Explanation  to  our  Friends 

If  your  bar  or  package  Store  i.s  some- 
times out  of  M&^I,  please  be  jjatient. 
We  are  trying  to  apportion  our  pre- 
war stocks  to  assure  you  a  continuing 
sui)i)ly  until  the  war  is  won.  Mean- 
while, our  (listillcrios  are  devoted 
100'^f  to  the  production  of  alcoliol  for 
explosives,  rubber,  and  other  war  prod- 
ucts. (C)in-  j)rices  have  not  ])ecn  in- 
creased—except forgovernnienl  taxes.) 


"It's  wonderful  to  be  able  to  say,  'Fill  'er  up!' " 


COLLIERS 


JEFFERSON    MACHAHCt 


till  we  got  a  couple  of  Jerries,"  Lofty  ex- 
plained to  me.  "But  one  night  last  week  .  . . 
there  was  a  bit  of  a  blow  on,  and  the  Old 
Lady  was  pitching  and  rolling;  we  were 
off  duty  and  Goldy  was  lying  there  playing 
that  tune  on  his  mouth  organ  and  all  at 
once  .  .  ."  He  couldn't  go  on  but  I  knew; 
the  torpedo  had  struck  without  warning, 
and  Goldy,  Lofty's  oppo,  would  never 
play  that  on  his  mouth  organ  any  more. 

Lofty  was  sitting  there  beside  me,  still 
as  a  stone.  It  was  funny  but  it  wasn't  he 
and  Goldy  struggling  there  in  the  dark 
water,  fighting  for  their  lives  that  got  me; 
it  was  the  little  boy.  Lofty,  who'd  never 
fitted  in  and  who  was  alone  again.  I  could 
just  see  how  he'd  looked,  with  his  thin 
legs,  and  his  soft  brown  hair,  and  his  big 
scared  blue  eyes  .  .  .  the  poor  lonesome 
little  kid! 

"Why,  you're  crying!"  Lofty  said,  be- 
wildered, as  if  he  couldn't  believe  anyone 
would  care  that  much  what  happened  to 
him. 

And  then  I  lifted  my  chin  and  he  kissed 
me,  hard,  and  fireworks  went  off  all  over 
the  sky.  We  sat  there  for  q^e  a  while 
with  his  arm  around  me,  ana  you  could 
feel  the  little  wind  like  lips  on  your  cheek, 
and  Lofty  murmured,  "Sweet?" 

So  he  felt  the  same  way  I  did,  and  I'd 
been  right  about  our  belonging  together, 
even  when  we  were  dancing.  Anyone 
needed  someone  to  come  home  to.  to  let 
things  out  to,  and  I'd  be  that  one  for  him. 
Things  happened  fast  these  days.  I'd  never 
stand  up  in  a  church  and  call  him  Vivian, 
but  you  could  sav,  "I,  Laney,  take  thee, 
Lofty  .  .  ." 

"There's  something  I  wish  you'd  help 
me  with,  Laney,"  Lofty  said  after  a  while, 
taking  away  his  arm  to  light  a  cigarette. 
"There's  a  girl  in  London  named  Alice. 
I  wrote  her  directly  we  docked  yesterday. 
but  I'd  like  to  send  her  something  from 
here — more,  well,  personal.  Silk  stockings, 
maybe.  Will  you  help  me  pick  them  out?" 

I  came  back  to  earth  with  a  crash  that 
made  me  sick  all  over.  So  he  already  had 
a  girl  in  London  named  Alice!  He  wasn't 
the  kind  that  sent  a  girl  silk  stockings  un- 
less—  Oh,  my  goodness!  Had  I  said 
anything  to  give  myself  away?  What  did 
he  think  I  was,  after  that  kiss?  Just  a 
common  little  floozie  who  snuggled  up  to 
any  sailor  handy?  I  wanted  to  die,  but  all 
I  could  do  was  to  get  up  and  run.  If  I 
could  only  get  home  before  I  let  go! 

"What's  the  matter?"  Lofty  asked,  com- 
ing after  me. 

1  yanked  my  arm  away  from  his  hand. 
"Leave  me  alone!"  And  then  I  did  what 
I'd  been  aching  to  that  morning,  I  reached 
up  and  gave  his  beard  a  good  hard  pull, 
and  he  let  go,  all  right. 

"I'm  sorry  I  kissed  you,  if  that's  it, " 


Lofty  said.    "But   I   thought   .   .   ." 
thought  I'd  kissed  him  back,  and  1  hi 

When  we  got  home,  I  rushed  up  to  id 
room  and  shut  the  door,  but  I  couldn'] 
shut  out  how  1  felt.  I  threw  myself  on  m- 
bed  by  the  window,  remembering  hov 
strong  his  arms  had  been,  and  his  lips  . . 
Oh,  I  hated  him,  I  hated  him  . . . 
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E    ALWAYS    have   pancakes    fo 
breakfast  Sunday,  but  when  I  camt 
downstairs  that  morning.  Mom  wasn't  ir 
the  kitchen  frying  them;  she  was  just  com- 
ing in  the  front  door.  She  had  on  a  sweater!  ,  , 
and  skirt  and  she  said,  not  looking  at  me.  | 
"Lofty  had  to  go  back  to  his  ship.  1  walked 
down  to  the  early  bus  with  him."  She  knew 
there  was  something  wrong  between  us, 
but  she  wouldn't  ask  what  it  was.    Mom 
is  swell. 

I  stared  at  her,  swallowing.  So  Lofty 
was  gone.  I  should  have  realized  how 
sensitive  he  was;  but  I'd  been  thinking  of 
myself  and  not  him.  After  sleeping  on 
them,  things  always  look  different  and  I 
saw  now  that  he'd  had  to  tell  me  about 
Alice.  It  was  the  only  fair  thing  to  do.  If 
I  hadn't  acted  like  a  peevish  kid — jeepers, 
a  swell  mess  I'd  made  of  things! 

"Don't  you  want  any  pancakes?"  Mom 
asked,  alarmed. 

"I'm  not  hungry,"  I  told  her.  "I — I 
think  I'll  take  Ledgie  for  a  run." 

I  wasn't  hungry  the  next  day  either. 
Mom  had  one  of  those  liver  messes  for 
dinner  that  are  good  for  your  iron  or 
something,  and  Pop  said.  Why  hadn't  he 
stayed  in  Chicago?  Give  him  a  boiled  egg. 
Pop  said.  And  Mom  said.  Boil  it  himself. 
Oh,  we  were  just  one  big  happy  family, 
about  as  miserable  as  I  felt.  If  I  could  just 
see  Lofty  and  tell  him  I  was  sorry. 

"Pop,"  I  said,  talking  very  fast,  "what  \ 
about  taking  me  to  the  Union  Jack  Club 
dance  tomorrow  night?"  They  had  dances 
there  for  the  boys  Tuesdays  and  maybe 
Lofty  would  be  there,  if  his  ship  hadn't 
sailed  already. 

Pop  and  Mom  looked  at  each  other 
and  I  knew  they  were  talking  with  their 
eyes  about  Lofty  and  me  and  how  there 
hadn't  been  time  for  this  to  be  serious. 

"How  old  were  you.  Pop,  when  you  fell 
for  Mom?"  I  asked  him. 

"Seven,"  Pop  said,  twinkling  at  Mom 
and  forgetting  the  liver.  "She  was  a  tow- 
headed  kid  with  freckles  and  she  whanged 
me  one  with  a  toy  spade.  .  .  .  Oh,  oh!"  He 
grinned  at  me  when  he  saw  the  pit  he'd 
fallen  into,  and  I  knew  I'd  won.  .  .  . 

I  wore  my  new  blue  linen  with  the 
cerise  jacket  when  Pop  and  I  went  into 
Boston  on  the  bus  because  naturally  we 
don't  use  the  jalopy  for  pleasure,  and 
Pop  said.  "I  see  you've  got  your  war 
paint  on.  You  really  hke  this  Umey,  Sis?" 
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I  looked  at  him,  and  I  got  all  choky, 
eepers,  was  I  going  to  make  a  fool  of 

yself  and  cry? 

"I  see,"  Pop  said. 

The  Union  Jack  was  full  of  more  rat- 
ings than  I'd  known  there  were  in  the 

■orld,  drinking  beer  and  laughing  in  one 
•com  and  dancing  in  another,  and,  of 
lourse,  I'd  rather  die  than  ask  for  Lofty. 

was  wondering  desperately  how  I'd  find 
ut  if  the  Torrid  had  sailed  when  Lofty's 
'oice  said  behind  me,  "Good  evening, 
iMiss  Laney.  Your  pater  said  you  wanted 
to  see  me." 

I'd  come  all  this  way  to  talk  to  him, 
but  when  I  looked  up  at  him,  I  couldn't 
say  a  word.  I  didn't  have  to.  The  orches- 
■tra  was  playing,  and  Lofty  opened  his 
arms  and  I  went  into  them  and  it  was 
just  the  same  as  before,  like  coming 
home.  Was  it  possible  he  could  make  me 
feel  this  way  and  not  care  a  little? 

We  danced  every  dance  that  evening 
and  when  it  was  time  to  leave.  Pop  held 
out  his  hand  and  said,  "Sorry  to  miss  you 
last  week  end,  old  man.  Why  don't  you 
come  out  this  Saturday  and  get  ac- 
quainted?" 

"That's  kind  of  you,  sir,"  Lofty  said. 

Oh,  gosh,  families  were  swell!  I  snug- 
gled up  to  Pop  on  the  way  back  on  the 
bus.  and  the  world  kept  on  going  round 
and  round  in  a  waltz  with  Lofty's  arms 
around  me.  He  was  coming  out  Satur- 
day. I  slept  the  rest  of  the  way  home 
with  my  head  on  Pop's  shoulder. 

10FTY  spent  four  week  ends  with  us 
.iafter  that,  for  his  ship  had  to  be  almost 
completely  refitted  after  the  torpedoing, 
and  he  didn't  mention  Alice  again,  and 
you  can  bet  I  didn't,  either,  so  that  after 
a  while,  she  came  to  seem  like  someone 
I'd  dreamed,  not  real  at  all.  He  didn't 
kiss  me  again,  either,  but  those  days  were 
like  Christmas  and  Easter  and  your  birth- 
day all  rolled  into  one,  even  though  we 
did  only  the  same  old  things. 

Lofty  and  I  hiked,  picnicked,  drove 
Ledgie  and  laughed.  I  even  deviled  him 
into  carrying  buckets  of  water  for  my 
Victory  garden,  because  it  had  been  ter- 
ribly dry  for  weeks  now,  and  Mom  was 
worried,  with  the  ammunition  dump  so 
near,  and  the  woods  coming  down  on  us 
on  three  sides  and  people  so  careless 
about  cigarettes. 

Mom  and  Pop  both  Uked  Lofty. 

Almost  every  evening  we'd  go  for  a 
stroll  in  our  lane.   We  called  it  that,  be- 


cause it  reminded  Lofty  of  the  sunken 
lanes  in  England,  but  it  was  really  only 
an  old  logging  road  nobody  used  that 
ran  through  the  woods  back  of  our  place 
and  came  out  on  the  main  road  at  the 
dump.  The  underbrush  and  fallen  trees 
were  thick  from  what  we  still  call  in  New 
England  "The  Hurricane,"  and  we'd  sit 
down  on  a  log  and  talk  about  how  we 
both  hated  spaghetti  and  loved  Rhapsody 
in  Blue,  and  around  us  the  night  would 
smell  of  wild  honeysuckle. 

But  our  last  week  end  started  off  badly. 
The  weather  was  terrible,  for  one  thing, 
hot,  with  a  strong,  dry  wind  blowing  dirt 
into  my  face  when  the  bus  stopped,  and  I 
knew  the  minute  I  saw  Lofty  that  some- 
thing was  cooking. 

I  burst  out,  scared,  "The  Torrid's  sail- 
ing!" But  Lofty  only  grinned  down  at 
me.  I  said  irritably,  glaring  at  his  beard, 
"Why  don't  you  shave  that  thing  off?  It 
doesn't  match  your  hair." 

"Not  till  I  get  a  couple  of  Jerries," 
Lofty  said  stubbornly.  "One  for  me  and 
one  for  Goldy.  Lord,  it's  hot!" 

"It's  going  to  storm,"  I  told  him.  "Well, 
we  need  rain." 

But  there  was  the  same  uneasy  electric 
feeling  between  Lofty  and  me,  too,  and 
when  I  tried  to  find  out  what  was  the 
matter,  he  acted  as  if  he  wanted  to  tell  me 
but  didn't  know  how  to  begin.  It  was 
maddening,  for  I  imagined  so  many 
things.  Then  later,  when  he  bent  over  to 
water  my  poor,  cindery  beans,  a  picture 
fell  out  of  his  pocket,  and  I  looked  at  it 
lying  there,  with  a  sinking  feeling.  It  was 
a  girl  and  she  was  pretty,  all  right,  with 
lovely  fair  hair  waving  back  from  her 
forehead  and  big  honest  eyes. 

"Is  that — Alice?"  I  asked  him,  running 
my  tongue  over  my  dry  lips  and  bending 
to  pick  up  a  cutworm  that  wasn't  there. 
"What's  her  last  name.  Lofty?" 

"Yes.  Perkins,"  Lofty  said,  picking  up 
the  picture  and  putting  it  back  in  his 
pocket.  "I'll  be  seeing  her  quite  soon 
now,"  Lofty  admitted,  "but.  Lord,  I'll 
hate  telling  her — "  He  stopped,  misera- 
ble, and  I  finished  for  him  in  my  mind, 
"about  us." 

So  that  was  it;  he  hadn't  known  how 
to  tell  me  he  was  going  back  to  Alice. 
Well,  I  had  xoine  pride,  I  hoped;  I 
started  for  the  house. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  Lofty  asked. 

"To  help  Mom.  She — she's  got  a  sick 
headache,"  1  called  back. 

1  rushed  into  the  kitchen  where  Mom 


ALFRED 


by  FOSTER  HUMFREVILLE 


"Yes,  I  know  Milton  is  doing  his  work  properly,  Al- 
fred. Now  just  see  that  your  searchlight  is  polished ' 


Gl  NGI VITIS 

maybe  affadi/ng  your 
gcfms  th/s  f^ery  moment! 


4  T  5 


May  get  it— Neglect  often 
leads  to  dreaded  pyorrhea 


If  you  want  your  teeth  to  continue  to  look  healthy  and  handsome— don't 
neglect  your  gums!  Healthy  teeth  need  firm  gums.  And  one  of  the  most 
common  enemies  of  healthy  teeth  and  firm  gums  is  GINGI'VITIS,  which 
may  attack  4  out  of  5  people. 

While  Gingivitis  is  a  mild  gum  inflammation— wetter  neglect  it,  because  it 
often  leads  to  Pyorrhea  with  its  soft,  receding  gums  and  loosening  teeth 
which  only  your  Dentist  can  help.  So  see  him  every  3  months.  Then  at 
home  here's— 

One  Best  Way  To  Help  Guard  Against  Gingivitis 
Massage  your  gums  and  brush  your  teeth  twice  daily  with  Forhan's  Tooth- 
paste. Forhan's  is  the  first  and  original  toothpaste  made  especially  for  both 
massaging  gums  to  be  firmer— more  able  to  ward  ofiF  infection  and  for 
cleaning  teeth  to  their  natural  brilliant  lustre.  Forhan's  also  helps  remove 
that  acid  film  which  so  often  starts  tooth  decay.  No  wonder  so  many  den- 
tists have  used  and  recommended  Forhan's  for  so  many  years!  At  all  drug, 
department  and  10(^  stores. 


How  95%  GINGIVITIS  CASES  Improved  in  30  Days! 

Clinical  investigation  shows  that  a  30-day  test  was  made  with 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  people  who  had  Gingivitis.  Ap- 
proximately half  were  first  given  dental  prophylaxis.  ALL 
were  instructed  to  massage  their  gums  twice  daily  with 
Forhan's  Toothpaste.  In  30  days— 95%  of  the  Gingivitis  pa- 
tients improved!  Get  your  tube  of  Forhan's  today—simt  mas- 
saging your  gums  with  Forhan's  tonight! 


^^  Forhan's 

m'tAmassage 

FOR  FIRIMER  GUMS-CLEANER  TEETH 
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It's  the  extra  perspiration  that  comes 
with  extra  wartime  walking  that  feeds 
the  Athlete's  Foot  fungi — makes  them 
grow  that  much  faster.  Then,  when 
cracks  appear  between  your  toes,  the 
ever-present  fungi  get  in  through  the 
cracks  and  attack  raw  flesh.  Toes  redden 
and  itch,  skin  flakes  off',  every  step  hurts 
because  you've  "got  Athlete's  Foot. 


Spread  your  toes 
apart  carefully.  At 
the  first  sign  of  a 
crack,  drench  toes 
with  Absorbine  Jr. 
Use  full  strength 
and  repeat  night 
and  morning. 

1.  Absorbine  Jr.  is  on 
effective  fungicide.  It(ri7/sthe  Athlete's  Fool 
fungi  on  contact. 

2.  It  dissolves  the  perspiration  products  on 
which  the  Athlete's  Foot  fungi  thrive. 

3.  it  dries  the  skin  between  the  toes. 

4.  It  soothes  and  helps  heal  the  broken  tissues. 

5.  It  eases  itching  and  pain  of  Athlete's  Foot. 

Athlete's  Foot  is  serious — don't  let  it  lay 
you  off  your  job.  Always  keep  Absorbine  Jr. 
handy.  It's  the  nationwide  favorite  for  re- 
lieving this  painful  skin  infection.  At  all 
druggists,  $1.25  a  bottle.  For  free  sample, 
address  W.  F.Young,  Inc.,  201PLyman  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

PROOF  that  Athlete's  Foot  fungi 
DIE  AT  TOUCH  of  Absorbine  Jr. 


Fungi  growing  f aft.  Photomicro- 
graph if  Athlete'3  Foot  fungi. 
This  parasitic  plant  life  burrows 
under  the  tissues,  irritates  deli- 
cate nerve  endings.  No  wonder 
Athlete's  Foot  causes  severe  painl 


Fungi  dead.  Photomicrograph 
shows  Absorbine  Jr.  kills  Athlete's 
Foot  fungi  as  they  are  reached.  No 
longer  can  they  grow  and  cause 
you  pain  and. misery. 


Guard  against  reinfection.  Boil  socks  15 
minutes.  Disinfect  shoes.  In  advanced  cases, 
consult  your  doctor  in  addition  to  using 
Absorbine  Jr. 


ABSORBINE  JR 

KILLS   ATHLETE'S   FOOT 
FUNGI   ON   CONTACT! 


was  stirring  applesauce  on  the  stove  and 
grabbed  the  spoon  out  of  her  hand,  beg- 
ging, "Listen,  Mom.  You're  sick,  see?  Go 
to  bed.   Please!" 

Mom's  mouth  opened  and  shut.  She 
gasped,  "But,  Laney  .  .  ." 

"Didn't  you  ever  want  to  pretend  be- 
fore you  and  Pop  were  married  that  you 
were  keeping  house?"  I  asked  her. 
"Lofty's  sailing  and  we  got  only  a  little 
time  .  .  .  Oh,  please."  Mom's  eyes  got 
sorry  and  she  said,  "Oh,"  and  kissed  me 
and  went  to  her  room,  and  I  felt  like  a 
worm.  But  how  could  I  tell  her  I  had  to 
keep  busy  because  I  couldn't  bear  to  be 
alone  with  Lofty,  with  Alice's  picture  in 
that  little  pocket,  closer  to  him  than 
breathing? 

I  got  lunch,  washed  up  the  dishes,  swept 
the  living  room,  and  then  I  polished  the 
silver  tea  set.  Lofty  didn't  have  a  chance 
to  get  a  word  in  edgeways  all  afternoon. 
He  looked  like  a  puppy  that's  been  kicked 
when  it  expected  to  be  fed;  and  I  wasn't 
feeling  any  too  hot  myself.  My  head 
ached  and  the  kitchen  was  a  furnace,  but 
when  you  opened  the  window,  the  wind 
blew  out  the  oil  stove. 

I  was  just  washing  up  the  supper  dishes 
and  thinking  I  felt  the  way  the  dishrag 
looked,  limp  and  greasy,  when  Lofty 
strode  out  into  the  kitchen  and  shut  the 
door  that  I'd  left  open  on  purpose  because 
Pop  was  there  reading. 

"Come  on,  young  lady.  We're  going 
for  a  walk — alone,"  Lofty  said  grimly. 

"But  the  dishes.  And  .  .  .  and  it's  going 
to  rain.  .  .  ." 

"Never  mind  the  dishes.  I  hope  it's  a 
cloudburst.  Come  on!"  Lofty  ordered 
savagely,  and  it  was  swell  having  him 
boss  me  and  feeling  his  hard  hand  on  my 
arm. 

We  went  down  our  lane,  and  it  was  so 
dark  we  had  to  feel  our  way,  almost,  and 
the  wind  blew  dry  leaves  and  pine  needles 
in  our  faces.  When  we  finally  sat  down 
on  a  log,  we  could  see  the  hghts  of  the 
ammunition  dump  against  the  sky,  but 
where  we  were  was  black  shadow.  Lofty 
put  his  arm  around  me.  Oh,  gosh,  he  was 
going  to  kiss  me  at  last,  and  I  couldn't 
bear  it,  because  the  kiss  wouldn't  be 
mine,  it'd  be  Alice's.  .  .  . 

"Laney!"  Lofty  said  when  I  turned  my 
lips  away,  but  there  was  a  funny  proud 
note  in  his  voice  as  if  he  wouldn't  beg 
me,  and  it  was  only  then  I  gave  up  hope. 
I'd  been  hoping  all  along  for  a  miracle, 
but  I  saw  now  he  had  to  go  back.  If  he 
let  down  Alice  who  trusted  him,  he 
wouldn't  be  my  Lofty. 

THERE'S  a  car  coming  down  the 
lane,"  Lofty  said  suddenly. 

That  was  funny.  Nobody  used  this 
awful  road.  I  pulled  myself  together  and 
looked,  and  it  was  a  car,  with  only  park- 
ing lights  on,  coming  very  slowly. 

"Are  they  crazy!"  I  gasped,  for  some- 
one had  tossed  a  lighted  cigarette  out  of 
the  car  window,  into  the  woods!  And 
then  another  arc  of  sparks  spiraled  into 
the  tindery  woods  on  the  other  side  of 
the  car,  and  when  the  wind  caught  it,  httle 
flames  leaped  up.  .  .  . 

"Firebugs!"  I  whispered,  but  the  word 
yelled  in  my  brain.  If  a  fire  got  a  head 
start  in  the  shaving-dry  woods  with  this 
wind.  .  .  .  Jeepers,  the  wind  was  blowing 
straight  toward  the  ammunition  dump! 

Lofty  must  have  realized  this  at  the 
same  moment  I  did,  for  he  gave  me  a  little 
shove  and  ordered,  "Run!  Give  the  alarm! 
I'll  do  what  I  can,  but  we'll  need  help!" 

But  before  I  could  start,  the  car  which 
had  been  coming  on  slowly  stopped  in 
front  of  us,  and  when  another  cigarette 
fell  almost  at  our  feet,  we  could  see  a  rag 
tied  to  it  and  smell  gasoline. 

Lofty  gave  a  little  snarl  in  his  throat 
and  leaped.  He  was  up  on  the  running 
board,  yanking  out  the  driver,  before  I 
could  speak.  I  couldn't  move  either, 
watching,  like  a  bad  dream,  Lofty  and 


the  firebug  rolling  over  and  over  on  the 
ground,  reaching  for  each  other's  throat. 

I  picked  up  a  stone  but  Lofty  yelled, 
"Quick,  Laney.    Run!" 

There  was  a  second  man  getting  out  of 
the  car,  coming  straight  for  me.  Oh,  my 
gosh.  I  sweat  all  over  even  now,  remem- 
bering how  1  ran,  with  my  heart  thump- 
ing and  my  feet  slipping  over  roots  and 
stones,  and  behind  me  the  rising  flames 
and  the  dark  shape  of  a  man  coming  like 
Frankenstein  or  The  Thin  Man  or  some- 
thing. The  crashing  behind  me  in  the 
bushes  came  closer  and  closer.  My  breath 
was  coming  in  sobs  and  I  couldn't  run 
much  more. 

I  made  it  to  the  dump,  but  when  I  got 
there,  the  patrol  wasn't  in  sight,  only  the 
lights  blazing  down  on  the  barbed  wire 
and  telephone  poles,  trying  to  tell  me 
something.  Why,  of  course:  The  phone 
on  the  pole! 

"Help!    Fire!    Help!" 

I  had  time  to  yank  oflf  the  receiver  and 
yell  this  much  before  the  hand  closed 
over  my  mouth.  I  fought  and  clawed,  but 
I  was  choking  and  everything  began  to 
go  round  and  round  and  get  black. 

"You  all  right,  Laney?"  This  must  be 
heaven.  I  could  breathe;  Lofty's  arm  was 
around  me,  and  a  man  was  lying  there, 
very  still,  on  the  ground. 

"If  he's  hurt  you — "  A  siren  drowned 
out  Lofty's  voice  as  a  big,  lovely  red  fire 
engine  came  roaring  out  of  the  ammuni- 
tion dump,  and  the  place  simply  ex- 
ploded M.P.s  and  firemen  and  soldiers. 
In  no  time  at  all,  they  were  swarming  all 
over  those  woods  with  hose  and  axes  and 
spades. 

"I  feel  swell,"  I  told  Lofty.  "What's 
the  matter  with  your  eye?" 

"I  must  have  run  into  a  tree,"  Lofty 
told  me. 

Then  the  sergeant  in  charge  came  up, 
and  we  told  him  about  the  other  man  and 
the  car  in  the  woods  and  how  we  hap- 
pened to  be  there,  and  who  we  were. 

"It  sure  was  lucky  you  two  chose  just 
that  spot  to  pitch  a  little  woo.  Miss  Tay- 
lor," the  sergeant  said.    "That  guy  who 


tackled  you  looks  like  he'd  been  claw, 
by  a  wild  cat!" 

"Phooey,"  I  said.  "Lofty  knocked  hi 
out  and  the  other  egg,  too." 

"Nice  going.  Limey.  You  oughta  get 
couple  of  stripes  for  them  two  Na 
mugs,"  the  sergeant  promised  grimly. 

"Thank  you.  I'm  getting  my  commi 
sion  rather  soon,"  Lofty  told  him.  h 
looked  at  mc  and  added  firmly,  "And  ge 
ting  married." 

I  knew  it,  I  knew  it.  To  Alice!  But  h, 
hadn't  even  told  me  about  his  commiil 
sion.  If  you  dare  bawl,  Laney  Taylor. 
But  I'd  been  through  too  much,  I  gues 

10FTY  just  took  my  arm  and  steered  ml 
J  off  up  the  road  home;  if  there's  any 
thing  an  Englishman  hates,  it's  a  seem 

"I  suppose  your  Alice  never  cries!" 
sniffed. 

"What  do  you  mean,  my  Alice?"         i 

"Lofty  Saint  John!"  I  cried.  "Do  yoi' 
mean  to  tell  me  .  .  ." 

"Naturally,  she's  Goldy's  girl,"  Loftj 
said,  surprised.  "Why  else  would  I  be 
writing  her  what  happened  to  him.  1 
found  her  address  and  picture  among  his 
things.  Why,  my  poor  sweet!" 

He  grabbed  me  up  in  his  arms  ai 
kissed  me  hungrily,  and  behind  us  a  sol 
dier  whistled  and,  as  if  it  were  a  signal, 
the  rain  came  down  in  buckets.  I  didn't 
care.  The  whole  ammunition  dump  could 
have  exploded  then;  I  wouldn't  have 
noticed. 

When  I  came  to,  we  were  turning  into 
our  yard,  and  Lofty's  wet  beard  was 
tickling  my  cheek.  "Well,  you  can  shed 
that  now,"  I  told  me.  "You  got  your 
Jerries." 

"I  got  you,"  Lofty  said,  as  if  that  was 
all  that  mattered.  "I'll  shave  it  off  for  our 
wedding  tomorrow,  if  you  like." 

Our  wedding!  "Darling!"  I  cried.  But 
it  wasn't  at  all  like  I'd  practiced  it;  it  was 
the  real  thing.  I  felt  sorry  for  Dorothy 
Lamour;  she  hadn't  been  kissed  by  Lofty 
under  our  dripping  lilac  tree,  or  heard 
him  murmur,  "Sweet?" 
The  End 
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"Look!   Those  P-38s  are  diving  right  at  us!" 
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Jving  Costs 


lectricity 


UP! 


DOWN! 


•  Food,  fuel  and  clothing  are  higher.  But 
electricity  is  still  cheap!  Since  August, 
1940,  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up 
22%.  During  the  same  three  years,  the 
average  price  of  household  electricity  has 
dropped  9% ! 

•  Today,  electricity  for  the  average  house- 
hold costs  only  ahout  half  as  much  as  it 
did  fifteen  years  ago.  If  your  bill  is  a  little 
higher  than  it  was  then,  that's  because 
you  use  a  lot  more  electric  appliances. 
And  you're  getting  twice  as   much  for 


your  money 


r 


•  Wliy  is  electricity  so  cheap?  Because 
the  electric  companies  under  experienced 
business  management  have  done  a  better 
and  better  job  of  bringing  the  benefits  of 
electricity  to  more  and  more  families  at 
lower  and  lower  prices. 


Heor    "REPORT    TO    THE    NATION,"    news    praqrom    of    the    week. 
every  Teesdoy  evening,  9:30,  E.W.T.,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
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IHEY  CAN  SAY 
THAT  AGAIN'/' 


RONSONf?^  REDSKIN  'FLINTS'.  The  dis- 
tinctive 'REDSKIN'  coating  is  your 
guarantee  of  high  quality — extra- 
length,  tempered  hardness,  show- 
ers of  sure-fire  sparks,  freedom 
from  powdering  and  from  other 
deterioration. 

RDNSDNOL  Fuel— quick  lighting, 
clean  burning.  C  RONSON  WIckS — 
high  absorption,  long  service. 

1/  your  RONSON  needs  attention,  send 
it  to  RONSON  (Service  Dept. .  Newark, 
2,  N.J.)  /or  servicing  at  minimum  cost. 


AND  GO  SMOOTHLY 


with  ENDERS  SPEED  SHAVER 

N\  ith  an  Enders  Speed  Shaver — 
\oii  don't  have  to  worry  ahout 
Itlade  scarcity.  \tni  can  buy  the 
new  Enders  Strop  outfit  and  make 
every  double-thick  Enders  blade 
do  the  work  of  a  dozen  ordinary 
blades.  Here  is  your  chance  to 
rraliy  sate  steel  and  get  'new 
blade^'  smoothness  every  shave, 
(ict  an  Knders  Speed  Shaver  at 
your  drugstore. 

Send  >?1  for  Enders  Special 
Stropper — can  be  iise<l  only  on 
Enders  Speed  Blades.  No  C.O.D. 

ENDERS  i'/'ff/^  SHAVER 

DURHtM'ENDERS  RAZOR  CORP.,  DEPT.  C.  MYSTIC.  CONN. 


Waiting  orders  for  the  dash 
Our  hero  thought 

he'd  take  a  splash. 
The  land's  best  bet 
Was  the  Sultan's  pet, 
But  the  MP's  took  a  flash. 


BRIGHTSTA. 


Mm 


Youcan'tbuylhemasbeloie 
When  il'sovei  Ihere'llbemoie 


America  with  a  surplus  supply.  Downs 
had  a  package  of  smoking  tobacco,  but 
there's  no  cigarette  paper  in  Moscow.  Two 
great  journalistic  minds  pondered  the 
problem,  and  then  canny  Nichol,  with 
a  triumphant  cry.  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
book  of  subway  tickets.  These  are  printed 
on  very  thin  paper. 

The  two  masterminds  hurriedly  rolled 
cigarettes,  using  subway  tickets  and 
walked  happily  around  the  circle,  the 
cynosure  of  envious  eyes.  It  is  hardly  a 
sight  one  would  see  at  a  fashionable  New 
York  opening  but  it  seemed  quite  normal 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Filial  theater. 

Militar)'  Boys  Are  Ballet  Fans 

The  ballet  theater  and  moving  picture 
houses  are  packed  every  night  in  wartime 
Moscow.  At  present  we  have  a  large  mili- 
tary mission  in  Moscow  and  the  boys  aie 
great  ballet  fans.  Hard-boiled  sergeants 
who  a  year  ago  were  arguing  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  Jack  Dempsey  and  Joe 
Louis  now  argue  just  as  heatedly  about 
Ulanova,  Lepeshinskaya  and  Semenova.  I 
heard  such  an  argument  the  other  night  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Filial  between  acts  of  the 
ballet  Don  Quixote,  which  starred  viva- 
cious Lepeshinskaya,  a  favorite  of  most 
Americans  here. 

"Okay,  okay.  So  Leppy  is  great  in  Don 
Quixote,"  the  sergeant  was  saying  to  his 
pal.  "But  what  the  hell,  brother.  How 
about  her  arms?  They  ain't  long  enough 
to  work  in  Swan  Lake.  Leppy  don't  look 
like  a  swan.  Now  Ulanova  really  is  a  swan 
when  she's  giving  out  in  that  second  act 
of  Swan  Lake.  And  how  about  her  arms? 
Yeah,  what  about  her  arms?" 

"You  forget  about  Semenova.  She's  no 
palooka.  you  know.  Her  hand  movements 
in  Bakhchisaraiski  Fontan  got  me,  all 
right,  and  nobody  can  give  out  with  Fou- 
ette  like  her." 

"She  can't  sell  me  nothing,"  his  pal  said 
scornfully,  and  then  the  bell  rang  and  they 
hurried  to  their  seats. 

Moscow  loves  its  theater.  In  addition  to 
the  Moscow  Art  Theater,  the  Maly,  Filial, 
Stanislavski  and  other  old-established  the- 
aters, there  are  many  others  situated  in 
various  Moscow  parks.  There  are  five  in 
a  park  called  the  Hermitage,  only  a  few 
minutes  from  the  center  of  the  city,  and 
three  in  the  Park  of  Culture  and  Rest.  The 
huge  Bolshoi  Theater,  bombed  more  than 
a  year  ago,  is  still  closed,  but  Moscow  re- 
joices over  rumors  that  it's  to  reopen  soon. 
In  all,  there  are  thirty  theaters  in  Moscow 
and  there's  seldom  an  empty  seat  in  any  of 
them. 

The  most  popular  dramas  are  the  old 
favorites  like  Anna  Karenina,  The  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro,  and  The  Cherry  Orchard 
(in  which  Chekhov's  wife,  for  whom  it  was 
written,  still  appears),  while  in  opera  The 
Queen  of  Spades  (Tchaikovsky),  Carmen 
(Bizet),  A  Life  for  the  Czar  (Glinka),  and 
Traviata  (Verdi)  bring  in  the  crowds. 

Every  Man  His  Own  Critic 

Dmitri  Shostakovich,  who  lives  across 
the  square  from  me  at  the  Moscoa  Hotel 
and  whose  Seventh  Symphony  raised  such 
rapturous  praises  when  performed  in  New 
York  last  year,  is  not  considered  quite  the 
greatest  in  Moscow,  where  the  critical 
faculties  are  very  well  developed.  Fac 
toiy  workers,  streetcar  conductors,  and 
Red  -army  men  and  women  will  argue  that 
Dmitri,  while  a  nice  young  guy,  really 
doesn't  belong  in  the  same  league  with 
such  big-timers  as  Tchaikovsky,  Mous- 
sorgsky.  Rachmaninoff  or  the  brilliant 
Khachaturian. 

The  .Soviet  Union  has  lost  nearly  one 
third  of  all  European  Russia,  and  sixty 
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million  of  her  people  nave  oeen  killed, 
captured  or  temporarily  enslaved  in  occu- 
pied territory.  Yet  Moscow,  much  as  she 
grieves  in  private,  sees  no  reason  for  giv- 
ing up  her  theater  and  operas. 

All  our  military  people  here  speak  the 
language.  With  typical  Army  etliciency, 
they  were  all  trained  in  Russian  before  be- 
ing appointed  to  this  post.  It's  strange  to 
hear  unmistakable  Brooklyn  or  Middle 
Western  accents  arguing  amiably  in  Rus- 
sian. All  correspondents,  too  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  this  one),  know  Russian  fairly 
well,  and  when  we  play  hearts  or  gin 
rummy  (our  only  dissipation),  we  usually 
play  in  Russian.  Families  of  correspond- 
ents here  might  blink  in  surprise  if  they 
heard  fond  sons  or  husbands  look  at  a 
hand  and  cry  out  with  disgust  "Oclicii 
plokho!"  which  means  a  very  lousy  hand. 

If  1  may  bring  up  .the  delicate  subject 
of  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquids,  it 
might  prove  educational  to  future  visitors 
to  Moscow.  As  I  mentioned,  we  get  only 
vodka,  wine  and  on  rare  occasions  Rus- 
sian champagne,  an  excellent  if  rather 
sweet  drink.  We  are  rationed  on  vodka, 
being  allowed  to  buy  four  liters  (about 
three  and  a  half  quaits)  per  month.  It 
costs  about  120  rubles  (24  dollars)  a  quart 
at  the  official  rate  of  exchange. 

vSay  what  you  will  about  vodka,  it's  not 
a  lovable  drink.  I  can't  imagine  anyone 
becoming  a  vodka  addict  because  he  likes 
the  taste  and,  as  a  steady  companion, 
vodka  is  a  dreary,  unpalatable  friend.  The 
brightest  minds  in  the  American  embassy 
have  invented  a  drink  composed  of  one 
third  vodka  and  two  thirds  canned  grape- 
fruit juice,  which  is  excellent.  But  the 
supply  of  grapefruit  juice  has  just  become 
exhausted.  We  do  all'we  can  to  disguise 
the  taste  of  vodka,  but  only  one  intrepid 
correspondent  has  actually  solved  the 
problem. 

I  had  a  personal  interest  in  his  experi- 
ment because  it  was  made  on  the  occasion 
of  my  birthday.  The  scientist  responsible 
is  Walter  Kerr,  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  When  we  have  a  birthday  party 
such  as  mine,  we  all  contribute  whatever 
we  have.  Most  of  us  contributed  vodka, 
but  Eddie  Gilmore  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  Harold  King  of  Renter's  each  man- 
aged to  snare  a  bottle  of  champagne.  It 
was  Kerr  who  invaded  the  kitchen  of  the 
Metropole  Hotel,  where  correspondents 
are  quartered,  to  produce  three  lemons,  an 
unheard-of  luxury  here.  And  then  this 
genius  went  to  work. 

The  idea,  he  said,  came  to  him  in  a 


dream.  He  squeezed  three  lemons 
a  large  glass  pitcher,  cut  the  rinds  up 
threw  them  in.  poured  in  a  bottle  of  vol 
after  that,  and  then  tilled  the  pitcher  v) 
champagne.  The  drink  was  ochen  kh\ 
slio — as  the  boys  say  when  they  wanll 
bestow  particular  praise  on  somcthil 
Kerr  had  one  thing  to  add  that  made! 
look  at  him  in  awe.  It  proved  the  val 
of  the  scholarly  influence  of  the  Her| 
Tribune. 

"I  have  named  this  drink  KatushaPJ 
said  solemnly. 

Katusha  is  the  name  of  a  very  far 
Russian  gun  which  we  are  not  allowe 
write  about.  It  has  killed  many  Gerr 
It  is  a  great  antipersonnel  weapon.   So| 
this  drink,  but  it  makes  birthdays  heaif 
for  very  homesick  correspondents. 

Moscow  never  forgets  that  there's  a  ' 
on  and  that  this  war  is  in  her  back  yarl 
Rings  of  antiaircraft  guns  encircle  the  cil 
and  are  manned  by  men  and  women  whi 
arc  eternally  vigilant.  I  have  visited  thei| 
and  can  bear  testimony. 

No  Complacency  in  This  Cil' 

No  bomb  has  dropped  on  Moscov\  fcl 
a  year,  but  we  all  know  that  many  time 
German  bombers  have  attempted  to  gi| 
through  the  outer  defenses  of  the  city  onl 
to  be  repulsed  by  antiaircraft  guns  aii<| 
night  fighters,  and  we  have  had  "alerts." 
Perhaps   the  enemy  bombers  will  breafl 
through  some  night.    Moscow  is  ready| 
Air  wardens  are  on  duty  at  every  otfictl 
building,  factory  and  block  of  apartmenf 
houses.  We  see  them  when  we  come  back! 
home  at  night,  standing  alert  in  the  stilij 
pale  light,  for  darkness  doesn't  really  cornel 
to  Moscow  now  until  close  to  midnight.! 
Yes,  we  expect  air  raids  soon.  But  we  have! 
faith  in  defenses,  both  military  and  civil- 1 
ian. 

Moscow   is   already   thinking   of   next  I 
winter.   Every  factory,  every  civil,  social 
and  political  organization  sends  selected  | 
groups  into  the  country  for  short  periods. 
There  they  fell  trees,  cut  trunks  into  logs  I 
and  cart  wood  back  to  Moscow.    There | 
was  a  shortage  of  fuel  last  winter  in  Mos- 
cow, and  thousands  of  apartments  had  to  1 
go  without  heat.   There  will  be  no  short- 
age of  wood  next  winter. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  me  peo- 
ple of  Moscow  have  all  they  want  to  eat 
these  days.  Naturally,  the  best  food  and 
plenty  of  it  goes  to  the  front.  No  one  here 
would  wish  anything  else. 

The  staple  diet  of  the  ordinary  family  is 


". .  .  and  to  my  brother-in-law,  George,  I  leave  the  sum  of  one  dol- 
lar ..  .  sit  down,  George — I  knew  jou'd  beef  .  .  .  and  to  .  .  ." 
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he  fabric  of  American  life  is  woven  of 
simple  familiar  things.  Home  and  neighbors — a  movie 
around  the  corner  —  a  table  of  bridge  or  a  game  of 
horseshoes.  Millions  of  Americans  every  day  enjoy 

these  simple  human  things  in  the  pleasant  company  of  a  glass  of  friendly 
SCHLITZ  . .  brewed  with  just  .«-f«^. -^-,^^the  kiss  of  the  hops^  none  of  the  bitterness. 


'  7\^  bitterness 


Wrs  o'l 


Sm^ 


fusft/iexissofme/iops... 


—  all  of  the  delicate  hop  flavor  —  none  of  the 
bitterness.  Once  you  taste  that  famous  flavor  found 
only  in  Schlitz,  you'll  never  go  back  to  a  bitter  brew. 
Since  1849,  America's  most  distinguished  beer. 

In  \z-oz.  bottles  and  ^art  Guest  Bottles.  On  tap,  too! 

Ctfjirlght  tQ4J^  Jet.  Schlitx,  Brewing  Co.,  MilwauieCy  If'if. 


THE  BEER  THAT  MADE  MILWAUKEE  FAMOUS 
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They're    Writing    Headlines 

^Kb¥    /^      -  WITH     A 

^'    Martin  Marauder 


bKlTAIN  S    BALTIMOBE 


LEX  .  .  .  ^E  .\  .  Steve  .  .  .  Ed  . . .  and  Bill.  You 
■  know  them.  Alex,  who  used  to  bring  your  gro- 
ceries .  .  .  Joe  .  .  .  Steve  ...  Ed  and  Bill,  who 
usedtogowith  littleSallyMiller.  Likeable,  quick- 
to-laugh  young  Americans.  Give  them  the  best 
aerial  schooling  in  the  world,  put  them  in  a 
rocket-fast,  Martin  B-26  Marauder,  and  they're 
a  flyin',  fightin'  team  that  wins! 

There's  a  reason  for  this,  of  course.  Aircraft  are 
highly  complicated  mechanical  devices  .  .  .  and 
these  boys  were  fitting  together  mechaniad-gad- 


gets,  tinkering  with  tools,  racing  old  jalopies, 
when  their  adversaries  were  learning  to  "heil" 
and  "banzai."  They've  got  the  feel  of  speed, 
the  mechanical  know-how  that  makes  natural 
born  pilots,  gunners  and  bombardiers. 

This  same  instinctive  technical  skill  gives  America 
fighting  planes  like  the  Martin  B-26  Marauder 
.  .  .  Sleek,  graceful,  packed  with  speed,  power 
and  punch,  it's  the  kind  of  plane  that  makes 
young  America's  eyes  light  up  .  .  .  makes  him  say, 
"Put  me  down  for  the  Air  Force!" 


NAVY  S   MARTI  S   TKASSI'OKT 


NAVY  S   MAKIN'KK   I'ATKOL   HOMIIKIt 


What's  more,  American  technical  skill  is  going  to 
play  a  major  role  in  fashioning  the  future.  Al- 
ready Martin  has  completed  plans  for  giant  air- 
liners of  125  or  more  tons  .  .  .  mighty  ships  that 
will  bring  distant  nations  to  within  hours  of  your 
doorstep.  At  the  same  time,  our  Army  and  Navy 
airmen,  imbued  with  the  thrill  of  flight,  the 
love  of  speed,  are  resolving  never  to  be  shackled 
to  earth  again.    They're  in  the  air  .  .  .  to  stay! 

Alex  .  .  .  Joe  .  .  .  Steve  .  .  .  Ed  .  .  .  and  Bill. 
They're  doing  more  than  win  a  war.  They're  building 
a  world  that  will  take  your  breath  away. 

The  Glenn   L.   Martin    Company,    Baltimori 
The  Glenn  L.  Martin-Nebraska  Company — Omaha 

^AIRCRAFT 


nr^ 


Aircraft  Since  1900 
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jge   or  vegetable   soup    with    black 

1.  Occasionally  they  have  cereals  and 

land  then  a  piece  of  meat.    But  this 
Jmeager  as  it  would  be  to  an  American 

ly,  seems  to  agree  with  Moscowites. 
Jrican  Army  doctors,  here  to  take  care 

ibassy  and  military  mission  illnesses, 
|hat  there's  very  little  disease  and  no 
iation  in  the  capital, 
joscow  has  inaugurated  a  tremendous 
J-to-the-land  movement.   Every  Mos- 

citizen  has  been  allotted   a  plot  of 

outside  the  city.  Each  Saturday  aft- 
|on,    one    sees    strange    processions 

jing  to  various  railroad  stations.  Hun- 

of  men  and  women  and  children 

along  with  hOes,  spades  and  rakes 

,  their  shoulders,  bound  for  their  own 

plots, 
jecial  trains,  with  transportation  cost- 
[  virtually  nothing,  take  them  to  the 
itry.  They  cultivate  these  small  plots, 
-wise  Moscowites  are  rapidly  becom- 

an  urban  agricultural  community, 
ly  spend  the  night  sleeping  in  the  open 
^heir  plots  of  ground  and  then  work 
iay  Sunday  on  their  potatoes,  carrots 

cabbages.  Moscow  newspapers  tell 
how  to  till  their  soil  and  when  to 
and  harvest. 

Victory  Gardens — Russian  Style 

nly  yesterday  one  paper  carried  a 
-one  story  warning  people  that  they 
had  five  more  days  in  which  to  plant 
atoes,  by  far  the  most  precious  and 
ght-after  vegetable  in  Moscow. 
n  the  city  itself,  every  back  yard,  every 
ant  lot  has  been  cultivated.  The  Ameri- 
embassy,  on  one  of  Moscow's  main 
ets — Mokhovaia,  had  a  ten-foot  strip 
jgrass  in  front  of  it,  running  the  length 
t.  Even  this  has  been  transformed  into 
ruck  farm  which  produces  radishes, 
bage  and  carrots. 

'he     ambassador's      residence,      large 
sso  House,  is  likewise  half  farm  and, 
the  skilled  hand  of  Boston-bred  Ed- 
Page,    second    secretary,    thirty-three 
ckens,  three  rabbits  and  eight  ducks  are 
ng  fattened  in  the  garage  and  in  the 
i  back  of  the  house, 
ity-wise  Page  thought  he  had  made  a 
-strike  when  he  got  rabbits.    He  had 
ions  of  hundreds  of  them  scampering 
out  and  later  gracing  the  embassy  table. 
hen  weeks  passed  and  the  rabbits  didn't 
ey  their  traditional  function  by  multi- 
ing,  a  more  rural-minded  member  of 
e  embassy  staff  whispered  into  the  ear  of 


Page  that,  unfortunately,  all  his  rabbits 
were  of  the  same  sex. 

Now  that  summer  has  come,  Moscow 
has  thrown  aside  her  somber  winter  rai- 
ment, and  the  streets  are  alive  with  color. 
Girls  in  bright  print  frocks  mingle  with 
crowds  of  uniformed  men.  The  most 
common  Red  army  uniform  is  a  green 
blouse,  dark  blue  trousers,  black  boots, 
and  khaki  cap  trimmed  with  red.  Officers 
wear  golden  epaulettes  on  their  shoulders. 
The  immaculate  whiteness  of  our  own 
naval  officers'  and  trim  U.  S.  Army  uni- 
forms are  common  sights  on  Gorki  Street. 
Occasionally,  a  tall  Cossack  swaggers  by 
complete  with  round  fur  hat  and  a  dagger 
hanging  at  his  waist. 

The  market  on  Isvetnoi  Boulevard  is 
one  of  the  centers  of  Moscow  life.  Col- 
lective farmers  who  produce  more  than 
their  schedule  bring  their  surplus  produce 
here  and  sell.  These  goods  are  unrationed 
and  may  be  bought  by  anyone  who  has  the 
money.  I  visited  the  market  this  morning. 
Hundreds  of  women  stood  behind  coun- 
ters in  the  open,  while  thousands  passed 
by  with  filled  baskets;  and  yet  prices  were 
rather  high  today. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  a  ruble  is  worth 
about  20  cents,  you  can  figure  that  if  a 
pint  of  milk  costs  35  rubles,  that's  seven 
dollars  in  American  money.  By  the  same 
token,  a  broiler  weighing  a  pound  and  a 
half  costs  $1 50;  butter  is  $80  a  pound;  and 
enough  mushrooms  to  garnish  a  steak — if 
you  had  the  steak — would  cost  $10.  This 
is  all  on  the  open,  unrationed  market. 

I  suggested  to  a  Soviet  official  that  in 
Britain  and  America  the  rich  are  given  no 
such  privileges  for  buying  extra  rations 
just  because  they  have  the  money,  and  that 
Churchill  and  Roosevelt  are  as  strictly  ra- 
tioned as  the  lowest  paid  worker.  I  said 
there  was  no  open  market  in  Britain  and 
America. 

He  answered  that  the  open  market  is  a 
necessary  evil,  but  it  has  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  individual  enterprise. 

What  price  Communism?  I'm  begin- 
ning to  think  that  this  is  the  one  country 
in  the  world  with  no  Communism. 

In  the  market  were  stalls  selling  flowers. 
Peonies,  lilies  of  the  valley,  forget-me- 
nots,  buttercups,  all  brought  in  from  the 
country  by  farmers,  were  eagerly  snatched 
by  people  who  wouldn't  mind  the  lack  of 
meat  on  their  tables  if  the  table  could 
show  a  few  flowers. 

No  one  could  ever  accuse  Moscowites 
of  being  hoarders.  Secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  pensions  will  take  care  of  them 


"Patrick  Henry  had  red  hair!  George  Washington  had  red  hair!  Thomas 
Jefferson  had  red  hair!  Ginger  Rogers  has  red  hair!  Katharine 
Hepburn  has  red  hair!    Red   Skelton  has  red  hair!    Red   Rolfe  .   ,   ." 
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in  their  old  age  and  that  medical  care  is 
free  should  illness  come,  they  spend  every 
ruble  they  earn  to  make  life  more  easy. 
They  never  worry  about  tomorrow  or  bor- 
row trouble.  If  you  mention  hard  times 
sure  to  be  ahead,  they  shrug  their  shoul- 
ders, smile,  and  murmur  their  favorite 
word,  "Nichevo!" — which  can  be  best 
translated  to  American  expression  as  "So 
what?"  Money  is  merely  something  to 
be  quickly  transformed  into  commodity 
goods. 

It  is  typical  of  Moscow  that,  although 
prices  are  fantastically  high  on  unrationed 
goods,  you  can  obtain  a  precious,  almost 
priceless  icon  in  exchange  for  two  bars  of 
soap.  And  a  dressmaker,  instead  of  charg- 
ing you  rubles  for  embroidering  a  blouse, 
asks  half  a  pound  of  sugar  or  a  quart  of 
vodka. 

The  Moscow  maiden  takes  good  care  of 
her  clothes.  This  is  especially  true  of  shoes, 
which  are  now  virtually  unobtainable  ex- 
cept on  the  black  market  at  a  cost  of 
$500;  Obviously,  all  the  leather  is  needed 
for  the  army. 

Coming  out  of  the  opera  recently,  the 
crowd  was  greeted  by  a  terrific  downpour. 
In  Moscow,  everyone  walks  (no  cabs  or 
private  cars,  and  the  subway  range  is  very 
limited). 

Shoes  do  not  last  long  if  subjected  to 
many  downpours,  and  this  night  I  saw  a 
half  dozen  women  remove  their  shoes 
nonchalantly,  put  them  under  their  coats, 
and  brave  the  ram  barefooted. 

Things  happen  in  Moscow  which  hap- 
pen nowhere  else.  Janet  Weaver,  Moscow 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Worker,  is  popular  with  her  colleagues  not 
only  because  she  is  the  only  American  girl 
who  has  been  here  throughout  the  war, 
not  only  because  of  the  charm  which 
seems  to  be  part  of  any  Georgia-born  girl, 
but  because  she  is  the  only  woman  in  Rus- 
sia who  can  make  lemon  meringue  pie  as 
we  knew  it  at  home.  Such  pie! 

Star-Spangled  Solo 

One  night  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door 
of  the  apartment  where  Janet  and  her 
husband  live.  A  fifteen-year-old  girl  stood 
there.  Her  name  was  Nadia  Tomova  and 
she  was  going  to  graduate  from  high 
school  soon,  she  said.  She  had  been  se- 
lected to  sing  The  Star-Spangled  Banner. 
Nadia  had  a  copy  of  the  words,  but  did  not 
know  the  tune.  Hearing  that  Janet  was  an 
American,  she  had  come  to  ask  her  to 
teach  her  our  national  anthem. 

Happily,  Janet  once  taught  school  in 
her  native  Georgia.  She  took  the  child  to 
the  home  of  a  friend  who  had  a  piano; 
there  she  taught  Nadia  the  tune  and  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  words.  At 
the  graduation  exercises,  Nadia  Tomova 
was  a  terrific  success. 

Recently,  Captain  Herbert  Callis,  skip- 
per of  an  American  merchant  ship  tem- 
porarily anchored  in  a  Russian  port,  came 
to  Moscow  for  a  week's  vacation.  I 
showed  him  around  town.  Captain  Callis, 
whose  home  address  is  Blakes,  Virginia, 
made  a  rather  profound  observation  on 
Russia's  capital. 

"Friendliest  damn'  town  I  ever  did  see," 
he  declared  enthusiastically,  in  his  South- 
ern drawl.  "And  it's  the  truth  that  anyone 
in  this  town  big  enough  to  walk  is  wearing 
a  uniform." 

That's  almost  literally  true;  and  those 
who  aren't  in  uniform  are  doing  other  war 
work.  Moscow  is  a  strange  town,  but  it's 
a  town  of  friendly  people.  No  foreigner, 
and  very  few  Russians,  understand  this 
country  of  paradox  where  the  unusual  is 
typical. 

But  you  don't  have  to  understand  Rus- 
sia to  know  that  this  city  of  Moscow,  al- 
though dedicated  to  war,  has  not  allowed 
the  scanty  food,  the  lack  of  fuel  and  the 
horror  of  a  battle  front  only  an  hour  away 
by  air  to  dampen  its  spirit  or  to  shake  its 
faith  in  its  eventual  destiny.  < 
The  End 
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ONE  WOWAM'SmUMG  ANOTHER 

.forsimpleheadachestrya"BC" 
Headache  Powder.  Its  fast  work»ng 

prescription-type  ingredients  help 
soothe  minor  headache  and  neuxal- 

gic  pain.  Keep  a  package  handy! 


QUICIC-4CTING 


HEADACHES 


Headache  tip  »« 

WAR  WORKERS 

^    Headaches  tend  to 
slow  you  down  .  .  • 
impair  your  effi- 
ciency. Keep  a 
^orkaee  of  quick-acting  "BC"  Head- 
^S  Powd^ers  handy  and  be  pre- 
J  r^r  that  next  headache.   iO« 
^T^s'pacUalerat  all  drug  stores. 

Use  only  as  directed. 
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IN  THE 

the  more  war  bonds  you 
buy.  .  the  safer  will  be 
our  supply  lines  to  fighting 
fronts ...  so  buy  morel 


IN 

I.J.o«ls 

the  better  you  rest 
ot  night  . .  the  more 
efficient  you'll  be 
next  day. 
so  stop 
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Ibennox 

EVERY  ROOM  AIR  CONDITIONED  . . .  NOISE-PROOFED  . . .  FROM  >3.00 


You  Can  Get 

Quick  Relief  From 

Tired  Eyes 

"^         MAKE    THIS    SIMPLE    TEST    TODAY 

_^Eyes   tired?   Do  they  smart 

id  burn  from  overwork, 

sun,  dust,  wind,  lack  of 

sleep?  Then  cleanse 

and  soothe  them 

the  quick,  easy 

/ay  —  use 

Murine. 


WHAT 

IS  MURINE? 

Murine    is   a 
scientific  blend  of 
seven   ingredients 
safe,  gentle,  and  oh,  so 
soothing !  Just  use  two  drops " 
in  each  eye.  Right  away 
Murine  goes  to  work  to  relieve  the 
discomfort  of  tired,  burning  eyes. 
Start  using  Murine  today. 
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Vacuum  Cup 
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,V,etnW  2i,lmtbeure. 
pound  of  tnatena  • ,  ^  good 
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IRES 


Pennsylvania  is  one  of  several  a^socia  ted 
companies  operating  the  Copolymer 
Corporation  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  now 
producing  synthetic  rubber  for  the 
United  States  Government. 


The  Allies^  Poor  Relations 

Continued  from  page  22 


munitions?  Why,  then,  should  concessions 
be  made  by  one  side  only,  especially  when 
those  concessions  involve  the  surrender 
of  great  principles?  Why  give  an  inch  to 
one  who  straightway  takes  a  mile? 

Norway,  Holland  and  little  Luxem- 
bourg, while  untouched  by  the  Russian 
fear,  are  no  less  heartsick.  In  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  with  its  emphasis  on  self-deter- 
mination and  nonaggression,  was  their 
hope  of  an  orderly  world  that  would  af- 
ford small  nations  peace  and  safety.  If, 
however,  the  Charter  is  to  be  junked  in 
any  one  fundamental,  what  is  to  prevent 
the  scrapping  of  the  document  as  a  whole? 
How  is  it  possible  to  break  only  part  of 
an  egg?  And  if  Russia  is  going  to  be 
given  a  free  hand  on  the  continent,  what 
is  gained  by  the  substitution  of  one  dic- 
tatorship for  another?  Just  the  same  old 
fears,  unrests  and  certainties  of  new  wars. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  governments-in- 
exile  also  nurse  bitter  resentments  against 
the  Office  of  War  Information,  attacking 
its  broadcasts  to  their  several  countries 
as  biased,  unfair  and  misleading.  The 
Poles,  for  example,  allege  that  the  man 
who  writes  scripts  for  transmission  to 
Poland  has  lived  in  Paris  for  fifteen  years, 
notoriously  associated  with  French  radical 
groups,  and  is  utterly  out  of  touch  with 
Polish  thought  and  national  aims. 

The  Yugoslavs  charge  that  the  broad- 
casts to  their  homeland  are  prepared  by  a 
Russophile  who  has  boldly  taken  the  name 
of  a  famous  Montenegrin  patriot. 

According  to  the  Dutch,  the  broadcasts 
to  Indonesia  are  the  work  of  three  persons 
on  whom  the  authorities  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  would  be  glad  to  lay  hands.  One  is 
a  man  who  refused  to  answer  his  govern- 
ment's call  to  the  colors,  and  the  other  two 
jumped  Dutch  ships  on  reaching  Ameri- 
can ports.  One  was  actually  interned  and 
released  at  the  request  of  OWL 

The  Free  Hungary  groups  are  furious 
over  the  fact  that  the  broadcaster  to  Hun- 
gary is  a  Czech.  Their  anger  is  mild, 
however,  compared  to  that  of  the  groups 
working  for  a  Free  Austria,  who  hurl  spe- 
cific accusations  at  one  Julius  Deutsch. 
According  to  these  charges,  Deutsch  led 
the  bloody  Socialist  uprising  against  the 
government  in  Vienna  in  1934,  and,  after 
his  flight,  served  with  the  Communists  in 
Spain.  In  all  of  the  OWI  broadcasts,  this 
Socialist  revolt  is  painted  as  a  protest  of 
workers  suppressed  by  an  inhuman  gov- 
ernment, thus  opening  the  door  to  Hitler. 

Although  the  United  States  has  refused 
to  recognize  Germany's  absorption  of 
Austria,  and  regards  Austria  as  an  occu- 


pied country,  the  OWI  makes  no  such 
tinction,  treating  Austrians  and  Gei 
as  one  and  the  same.  A  look  over 
broadcasts  to  Austria  for  the  last 
months  bears  out  the  charge  that  the 
avoids  mention  that  Austria  resisted 
Nazis  for  five  long  years,  and  that 
an  effective  underground  has  the  sup] 
of  90  per  cent  of  the  people. 

Elmer  Davis  stoutly  contends  that 
whole  trouble  proceeds  from  his  refui 
take  part  in  factional  quarrels.  The 
insist  they  would  rather  have  Americj 
do  the  broadcasting,  talking  from  a  pui 
American  point  of  view,  than  their  o 
nationals  who  represent  this  or  that  f 
tion.  Mr.  Davis,  however,  holds  to  his 
sition,  and  not  only  fails  to  consult  W 
any  ambassador  but  even  refuses  to 
them  see  the  scripts. 

Even  allowing  for  "oversensitiveni 
the    governments-in-exile    have    a    ca' 
After    all,    they    are    members    of   1 
United  Nations  and,  contrary  to  gene 
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Here  is  the  lineup  of  United 
Nations'  flags  as  pictured  on 
page  22. 

Top  to  bottom:  Belgium,  Czech- 
oslovakia, Greece,  the  Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg,  Norway, 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 
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belief,  they  are  doing  their  share  of 
fighting.  Some  150,000  Poles  are  battlir 
heroically  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  ai' 
Dutch  soldiers  are  in  Pacific  jungles,  an 
Dutch  submarines  are  in  the  Meditern 
nean;  Belgian  fighters  are  no  less  form 
dable  than  Belgian  armored  regiment 
Greeks  are  on  every  front,  and  Greek  wai 
ships  stalk  the  seas;  Norse  commandos  ar 
among  the  bravest,  and  Norse  warship 
have  proved  no  small  addition  to  the  nav 
of  the  United  Nations;  and  half  a  millioi 
Yugoslavs  hold  the  heart  of  their  countr; 
against  Germans  and  Italians.  Besides  thi 
fighting  men  of  these  little  United  Na 
tions,  there  are  close  to  a  million  in  wai 
industries  in  England  and  America. 

Not  a  bad  showing.  Maybe  it  would  bt 
a  helpful  thing  for  President  Roosevelt  tc 
make  some  time  for  their  ambassadors- 
enough,  at  least,  to  give  them  a  sense  ol 
inclusion;  and  for  Elmer  Davis  to  speak 
to  them  kindly,  if  nothing  else. 
The  End 
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"I  wonder  how  it  feels  to  be  as  sophisticated  as  we  act' 
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A  Doctor  lor  All  of  Us 

Continued  from  page  29 


ilian  agency  be  given  full  power  to  bal- 

;e  military  and  civilian  needs  in  medi- 

manpower.  This  might  logically  be  the 

l|iited  States  Public  Health  Service,  al- 

Ipugh  Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran 

s  testified  that  he  isn't  yet  ready  to  allo- 

[te  doctors  by  means  of  a  national  serv- 

act. 

However,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  we 
it  have  a  unified  command  on  the 
th  front,  whosoever  heads  it.  Such  a 
immand  will  allocate  and  distribute  our 
Imaining  health  personnel  and  essential 
alth  facilities  where  they  are  lacking — 
is  with  a  single  eye  to  the  furtherance  of 
,e  war  effort  and  not  too  much  regard 
r  the  ability  of  local  communities  to  pay 
e  costs. 

As  of  last  November  1st,  our  Armed 
brces  had  taken  40,000  of  our  120,000 
ical  "effectives."  That  leaves  us  80,- 
or  approximately  one  doctor  for 
cry  1,600  civilians,  not  counting  an  ad- 
[itional  56,000  elderly,  retired,  or  semi- 
tired  physicians.  Thousands  of  these, 
(though  not  classified  as  effectives,  are 
Iready  back  in  harness,  working  gal- 
ntly  tweWe  and  fifteen  hours  a  day — 
nd  frequently  popping  off  from  coro- 
ary  thrombosis. 

Situation  Can  Be  Controlled 
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Our  civilian  shortage  of  doctors  is  real 
nd  it  will  entail  increasing  hardships  for 
oth  patients  and  doctors,  especially  when 
ind  if  the  Armed  Forces  take  the  total  of 
5,000  physicians  required  to  serve  our 
)rospective  Army  of  7,500,000.  But  no 
irju  erious  consequences  need  be  appre- 
piended  if  we  act  promptly  to  distribute 
ind  utilize  effectively  the  services  of  our 
esidual  health  personnel. 

Before  the  war,  Sweden  with  her  com- 
jination  of  voluntary  and  compulsory 
lealth  msurance.  plus  public  medicine  in 
some  isolated  areas,  had  achieved  one  of 
the  best  health  records  in  the  world.  Yet 
Sweden  never  had  more  than  one  doctor 
or  every  1,600  patients,  and  her  present 
rate  is  one  to  every  1,750.  Even  today, 
after  mobilizing  an  army  larger  propor- 
tionately than  our  own,  the  Swedes  have 
managed  to  maintain  high  civilian  health 
levels. 

Logistically,  as  the  military  commenta- 
tors would  say,  our  relative  position  on  the 
health  front  is  excellent.  In  other  words, 
we  have  what  it  takes  and  what  our  ene- 
mies lack.  Germany  today  has  only  one 
physician  for  every  15,000  civilians.  Hit- 
ler is  feeling  the  backlash  of  his  own  dog 
whip  in  the  mounting  disease  rates  and  en- 
feebled labor  power  of  his  slaves,  both  in- 
side the  Reich  and  out.  Diphtheria  is  rife 
in  the  Balkans,  and  in  Poland  the  deaths 
from  typhus,  numbered  first  in  hundreds, 
are  now  counted  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 

But  bacterial  saboteurs  sleep  in  both 
camps  and  are  faithful  to  neither.  We 
must  look  to  our  own  defenses  against 
health  hazards  that  have  been  multiplied 
by  the  strains  and  dislocations  of  the  war 
effort.  Among  the  first  to  join  the  colors 
were  young  doctors  from  the  country  dis- 
tricts, especially  in  the  South — which  were 
already  seriously  deficient  in  both  health 
personnel  and  facilities.   But  that  isn't  all. 

During  the  past  two  and  a  half  years 
about  four  million  people  have  moved. 
They  move  themselves,  their  families, 
sometimes  their  furniture,  but  not  their 
doctors.  They  move — most  of  them — into 
isolated  war-boom  towns  that  are  defi- 
cient not  merely  in  doctors  and  hospital 
beds  but  in  the  most  elementary  sanitary 
facilities. 

Some  of  these  are  today  (in  the  opinion 
of  the  responsible  investigators  who  sur- 
veyed them  for  the  United  States  Public 


Health  Service  and  the  Children's  Bureau) 
"setups  for  epidemics."  That  doesn't  mean 
that  we're  necessarily  going  to  have  a  gen- 
eral epidemic,  or  that  if  a  local  epidemic 
breaks  out,  we  can't  check  it  by  a  prompt 
concentration  of  health  personnel  in  the 
affected  area.  It  does  mean  that,  remem- 
bering such  things  as  the  influenza  epi- 
demic that  killed  55,000  Americans  in  the 
last  war  and  25,000,000  throughout  the 
world,  we  can't  take  chances. 

When  the  war  boom  started,  Bremerton, 
Washington,  was  a  quiet  town  of  15,000, 
with  twenty-eight  vigorously  competing 
doctors.  Now  there  are  38,000  people  in 
Bremerton,  with  another  30,000  living  in 
the  surrounding  area.  Nearly  half  the  doc- 
tors— all  the  younger  ones — have  been 
called  to  military  duty.  The  older  men  are 
struggling  desperately  to  serve  some  70,000 
people.  You  can  multiply  that  situation 
by  about  as  many  war-boom  communities 
as  you  can  find. 

Serious  conditions  have  also  developed 
in  the  industrial  back  yards  of  many  of 
our  cities.  Baltimore  is  one  of  these.  In 
the  heart  of  the  city  is  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  one  of  the  great  medical  cen- 
ters of  the  world.  Eight  miles  away  is  the 
Middle  River  bomber  plant  of  the  Glenn 
Martin  Company.  There,  some  50,000 
men  and  women  fight  the  Axis  on  triple 
shifts. 

In  1940.  before  the  war  boom  hit  Middle 
River,  it  was  a  farming  village  of  not  more 
than  fifty  families.  Then,  as  the  great 
bomber  plant  swung  into  production, 
workers  poured  into  the  area  from  every 
state  in  the  Union.  Public  Health  Service 
investigators  estimated  that  25,000  people 
moved  into  the  Glenn  Martin  district,  not 
counting  those  who  commuted  to  the  plant 
from  Baltimore's  packed  roominghouses. 
Forty-three  men  were  found  occupying  a 
farmer's  chicken  coop  and  drinking  water 
from  his  polluted  well.  To  serve  this  in- 
coming horde,  there  were  only  six  doctors, 
three  dentists — and  no  hospital. 

That  was  in  December,  1941.  Nine 
months  later,  5,000  more  people  had 
moved  into  the  Glenn  Martin  area,  and 
the  population  of  Baltimore  County  had 
increased  from  155,000  in  1940  to  an  esti- 
mated 220,000.  To  meet  Middle  Rivers 
health  problems,  there  were,  according 
to  last  reports,  nine  doctors  and  eighteen 
public-health  nurses.  That's  about  a  third 
as  many  as  would  be  required  by  accepted 
prewar  standards.  There  wouldn't  have 
been  that  many  but  for  the  efforts  of 
Doctor  William  H.  F.  Warthen,  Baltimore 
County's  stocky,  indefatigable  healtli  offi- 
cer, who  induced  the  county  to  double  its 
health  appropriation. 

Life  Begins  in  a  Trailer 

The  county  also  appropriated  $101,000 
toward  the  construction  of  an  $850,000 
125-bed  hospital,  the  balance  of  the  cost 
to  be  advanced  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment under  the  Community  Facilities  Act. 
But  construction  has  not  yet  been  started, 
and,  meanwhile,  the  women  of  Middle 
River's  Trailer  Town  will  continue  to 
stage  their  blessed  events  (the  frequency 
of  which  is  increasing)  within  the  very 
limited  privacy  of  their  respective  trailers. 
Abnormal  or  difficult  deliveries  will  be 
received  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

Trailer  Town  (population  5,000)  is  the 
Farm  Security  Administration's  contribu- 
tion to  the  amelioration  of  Middle  River's 
housing  crisis.  It  takes  in  the  newcomers, 
after  the  "old  residents"  (they  came  in  as 
much  as  six  months  ago)  have  graduated 
into  the  prefabricated  bungalows  which 
have  been  put  up  by  the  National  Hous- 
ing Administration,  Glenn  Martin's  Aero 
Acres,  and  a  number  of  smaller  private 
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■  HOES      INFECTED     WITH     ATHLETE'S      FOOT     MAY     START      VICIOUS      CIRCLE      OF     RE-IMFECTION 


U.  S.  WAR  EFFORT 

SPEEDED  BY  NEW  SUCCESS 

OVER  ATHLETE'S  FOOT 


ANEW  fungicidal  pow- 
der is  scoring  sensa- 
AMEDirA  tional  victories  in  the 

AMERICA  nation's  wartime  fight 

MARCHING  against  Athlete's  Foot 
—on  the  fighting  fronts, 
on  the  production  front! 
Results  obtained  with 
Quinsana  in  combating 
the  disease  are  important  news,  since  sur- 
veys show  that  Athlete's  Foot  infects 
over  70%  of  adults,  including  war  work- 
ers, each  year.  Quinsana  is  based  on  new 
knowledge  that  the  fungi  which  cause 
Athlete's  Foot  cannot  live  under  certain 
alkaline  conditions,  and  may  thrive  in 
shoe  linings— as  well  as  on  feet— creating 
a  vicious  circle  of  re-infection. 


MATiOMAL  ASSOCIATtON 
Of  CHIHOPODiSTS 


REMARKABLE  RESULTS  among  thousands  of 
persons  is  shown  above;  note  incidence  of 
Athlete's  Foot  before  (left)  and  after  (right) 
30-days  Quinsana  treatment.  Unlike  liquids  and 
ointments,  Quinsana  powder  is  conveniently 
used  in  shoes,  as  well  as  on  feet.  Used  in  shoes, 
Quinsana  absorbs  moisture,  reducing  chances 
of  re-infection  from  this  source. 


HAVE  YOU  BEEN  SHOCKED  to  fina  that  you 

have  Athlete's  Foot?  Watch  for  common  symp- 
toms—chronic peeling  and  cracks  between  toes, 
blisters,  itching,  soggy  skin.  Even  mild  cases 
may  suddenly  become  serious.  Inflammation 
may  mean  secondary  infection;  see  physician  or 
chiropodist.  (Diabetics  should  be  doubly  sure 
to  use  Quinsana  every  day). 


DAILY  2 -WAY  TREATMENT  with  Quinsana 
helps  prevent  as  well  as  relieve  Athlete's  Foot. 
Everyone  should  use  Quinsana  as  regularly  as 
soap  and  water;  it  is  as  easy  to  use  as  talcum 
powder.  Excellent  also  for  excessive  perspira- 
tion, foot  odor.  Quinsana  is  fungicidal,  bac- 
tericidal, non-irritating,  absorbent.  Pharmaceu- 
tical Division,  The  Mennen  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


housing  developments.  Trailer  Town  has 
a  health  trailer  where  one  of  the  local  doc- 
tors is  on  duty  every  morning.  There  is 
also  a  day  nursery. 

Just  across  the  highway  from  Trailer 
Town  are  the  barracks  of  the  aviation 
ground  unit  which  is  being  trained  to  care 
for  the  bombers  the  Trailer  Town  folks 
are  building.  It  has  the  usual  generous 
provision  of  medical  service  (6|  doctors 
per  thousand  soldiers,  this  being  nearly 
twice  the  quota  that  is  considered  sulhcient 
by  the  British),  but  only  in  a  serious  emer- 
gency will  the  Army  doctors  answer  calls 
from  the  civilian  population  across  the 
highway. 

Trailer  Town  wonders  whether  it  makes 
sense  to  maintain  this  enormous  disparity 
between  its  own  meager  health  resources 
and  those  of  the  Army,  remarking  with  a 
certain  cogency,  "We're  all  in  the  same 
war,  aren't  we?" 

Recently  some  of  the  experts  have  been 
raising  the  same  question.  First  studies 
indicate  that  in  some  critical  production 
areas,  nonoccupational  illnesses  have  risen 
by  as  much  as  ten  per  cent  above  the  pre- 
vious five-year  average.  This  can  only 
mean  that  essential  war  production  is  be- 
ing impeded. 

One  reason  we  are  running  into  trouble 
on  the  health  front  is  that  even  before  the 
war  hit  us,  our  health  resources  were  badly 
distributed.  Year  after  year,  for  nearly 
a  half  century,  the  more  isolated  country 
districts,  too  poor  to  pay  adequately  for 
medical  service,  and  ill-equipped  with  the 
hospitals  and  laboratories  required  by 
modern  practice,  have  been  losing  doc- 
tors to  the  cities. 

In  1900,  Oklahoma  had  one  doctor  to 
500  people,  in  1940  one  to  1,070,  or  less 
than  half  as  many.  The  converse  result 
has  been  a  surplus  of  doctors  in  our  larger 
cities.  Even  today,  despite  Army  and 
Navy  inductions,  it  is  estimated  that  New 
York  City  still  has  better  than  one  doc- 
tor for  every  1,000  patients,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  an  even  more  generous  ratio. 

Thus  far.  Procurement  and  Assignment 
has  been  unable  to  correct  this  maldistri- 
bution, one  reason  being  that  it  lacks 
mandatory  power,  as  Doctor  Lahey  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Manpower  Com- 
mittee. Nor  are  the  individual  doctors 
necessarily  to  be  blamed  for  not  rushing 
to  the  aid  of  the  war-boom  towns. 

Doctors  Are  Ready  to  Go 

According  to  the  records  of  Procure- 
ment and  Assignment,  7,000  physicians 
have  expressed  their  willingness  to  move, 
given  reasonable  assurance  that  they  will 
be  able  to  live  and  practice  efficiently  in 
the  new  location. 

But  can  they  be  sure  that  their  col- 
leagues in  the  boom  town,  overworked 
though  they  may  be,  will  welcome  their 
competition?  Will  the  newcomers  have  ac- 
cess to  the  local  hospitals?  Or  are  they 
proprietary  institutions,  closed  to  all  save 
their  owners?  If  the  move  is  across  state 
boundaries,  can  the  migrating  doctors 
legally  practice  in  the  new  state,  since 
there  is  no  general  reciprocity  between 
states?  Finally,  what  will  happen  to  them 
and  their  practices  when  the  boom  towji 
collapses  after  the  war,  as  it  almost  cer- 
tainly will? 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  headaches 
of  Procurement  and  Assignment.  There 
are  others:  the  refugee  physicians,  for  ex- 
ample. These  are  mostly  Jews  from  Cen- 
tral Europe,  who  are  admittedly  Hitler's 
loss  but  who  thus  far  have  not  been  per- 
mitted to  become  America's  gain  to  any- 
thing like  the  extent  that  they  might  be. 

There  are  some  6,000  unnaturalized 
emigre  physicians  in  this  country,  about 
half  of  whom  could  be  rushed  into  the 
war-boom  towns  as  medical  shock  troops 
— except  that,  in  addition  to  the  obstacles 
above  cited,  they  are  denied  licenses  in  all 
but  three  states  by  the  restrictive  action  of 


state  and  county  medical  societies,  w|| 
members  frankly  fear  lest  their  practl 
be  appropriated  while  they  are  off  to| 
wars. 

This  is  the  health  front  three  years  a| 
the  fall  of  France  and  a  year  and  el 
months  after  Pearl  Harbor.  SomcthinJ 
being  done  to  strengthen  it,  but  thus] 
the  remedies  have  been  slow  and  ini 
quale,  so  that  our  health  situation 
whole  has  progressively  deteriorated, 
fall  the  Procurement  and  Assign 
Service,  in  co-operation  with  federal,  sti| 
and  local  health  agencies,  initiated  jc 
surveys  of  the  war-industry  and  cant 
ment  areas — which  had  already  been  i 
peatedly  surveyed  by  the  United 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Child 
Bureau.  By  March  I,  1943,  only  33 
at  least  300  of  these  critical  areas  had  I 
surveyed,  and  of  these,  20  reported 
need  of  more  doctors,  dentists  and  ni 

Conditions  Growing  Worse 
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The  "safe"  ratio  of  doctors  to  popi 
tion  is  one  to  1,500.  On  March  1,  BreatI 
itt  County,  Kentucky,  with  a  populatic 
of  25,000  and  698  live  births  last  year,  hi 
no  doctors  at  all,  and  little  immedia 
prospect    of    getting    any.     Since    194i 
Huntsville,   Alabama,   has   increased 
population  from  30,000  to  55,000 — mcail 
while  losing  seven  of  its  original  24  do< 
tors,   leaving  a   ratio   of   one  doctor  11 
3,250  actual  or  prospective  patients.  Th! 
survey   group   recommended   that   seve 
additional  doctors  be  sent  in  immediately 
but  as  late  at  May  1st,  none  had  been  sen 
Twelve  critical  areas  reported  doctor-pa 
tient  ratios  ranging  from  one  to  2,600,  t 
none  to  18,000— this  last  being  the  arc| 
immediately   surrounding   Henry    Ford' 
bomber  plant  at  Willow  Run,  Michigan' 
Both  the  C.I.O.  and  A.F.  of  L.  are  gettinj 
increasingly  loud  complaints  from  thel 
locals  about  health  conditions  in  the  war' 
industry  areas,  and  this  pressure  is  beinf, 
reflected  in  Washington,  as  well  as  in  th( 
councils  of  organized  medicine.   Last  faL] 
the  New  York  Physicians  Forum  issued  a" 
statement  declaring  that  the  shortage  ol^ 
doctors  in  the  war-production  areas  has 
created  "a  situation  that  contains  within  it 
all  the  makings  of  a  national  calamity." 
The  Forum  urged  that,  without  more  ado, 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
be  given  authority  to  commission  medical 
officers  for   civilian  practice   in  selected 
areas,  build  needed  hospitals  and  clinics, 
and  be  given  the  necessary  priorities. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Committee 
for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  Care  put 
the  best-known  liberal  group  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  squarely 
behind  federal  centraUzed  control  by  say- 
ing: 

"One  centralized  federal  body  should 
be  given  responsibility  for  the  control  of 
medical  manpower.  Maintenance  of  the 
health  of  the  civilian  population  is  as 
much  a  national  responsibility  as  is  the 
control  of  production  and  distribution 
...  of  commodities  between  the  Armed 
Forces  and  civilians.  It  can  be  discharged 
only  by  a  nation-wide  plan  because  of  the 
barriers  of  medical  hcensure  and  the  un- 
even distribution  of  physicians  between 
the  states.  No  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
plans  predicated  upon  the  voluntary  re- 
location of  physicians." 

The  President  has  the  power  to  take 
whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  under 
the  terms  of  an  act  of  1902,  which  al- 
lows him  to  call  on  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  to  do  what  the 
emergency  requires.  No  new  legislation  is 
required,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
a  law  to  straighten  out  the  present  fan- 
tastic licensure  tangle. 

Like  rubber,  the  protective  skin  of  our 
health   services   can   be  safely  stretched 
only  so  far,  and  our  health  front  seems  to 
be  badly  in  need  of  a  united  command. 
The  End 
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The  Scars 

Continued  from  page  14 


len  the  doctor  got  there  the  baby 
I  come.    Sue  Anne   kept   crying   for 
ly,   but   Lundy   wasn't   there.     "He 
|r  wanted  me  to  have  it,  and  this  morn- 
told  him  it  was  time  to  get  the  doc- 
md  I  thought  he  went  off  to  get  him 
guess  he   just  went  off   and    got 
"  And  that  had  been  what  he  had 

artha  was  white  with  anger.    "You 

to  let  him  do  that  way  to  your  own 

ter?" 

said,  "You  forgot  that  she  ain't 

daughter  so  much  as  she's  his  wife, 

by  her  own  choice.  They're  one  fam- 

nd  we're  another,  and  it  ain't  for  us 

nterfere,  except  to  give  help  when  it's 

ed." 


HEN  they  got  home  from  meeting 

the  next  Sunday,  there  was  Toby 

,ng  on  the  back  porch  with  one  side  of 

head   bruised  up  and  his  right  ear 

ed  and  caked  with  blood. 

What  kind  of  trouble  you  been  in?" 

demanded. 

Mr.  Lundy  he  asked  me  to  come  down 

help  him  make  soap  and  I  went  down 

B  and  he  was  doing  some  drinking 

we  went  to  work,  and  after  while  it 

like  I  wasn't  doing  it  just  exactly  to 

him  and  he  begin  to  cuss  at  me,  and 

g  mighty  bad  things,  and  I  asked  him 

,  sub,  not  cuss  at  me  that  way  and 

picked  up  a  piece  of  stovewood  and 

me  have  it  beside  the  head,"  Toby 

d  apologetically. 

'Martha,"  Jesse  said.  "See  after  Toby." 
Fesse  took  off  his  go-to-meeting  coat 
id  laid  it  on  the  shelf  beside  the  water 
cket,  and  went  down  the '  back  steps 
d  out  the  gate. 

Lundy  was  in  the  yard,  making  soap, 

ng  the  pot  of  hot  lye  and  fat  with  a 

ttling  stick.    Seeing  the  way  Jesse  was 

iming,  he  must  have  known  what  to  ex- 

t.  Jesse  opened  the  gate  and  came  in, 

d  there  was  no  word  spoken  between 

lem.   Being  wise  in  the  ways  of  fighting, 

undy  knew  the  advantage  of  getting  in 

le  first  lick.  As  soon  as  Jesse  was  within 

■ch,  Lundy  drew  the  dripping  battling 

ick  from  the  pot  and  struck  hard  at  the 

ler's  face. 

Jesse  hardly  thought  of  it  then,  but  later 
le  remembered  the   solid  jolt,   and   the 
aiding  fire  of  the  hot  lye.  He  struck  with 
is  work-hardened  hands  again  and  again, 
ow  in  so  close  that  Lundy  could  not  use 
e  stick.    Lundy  tried  backing  up,  but 
followed  him,  and  finally  an  empty 
ook  came  into  Lundy's  eyes  and  he  fell. 
Jesse  then  felt  the  fiery  pain  of  his  face, 
ind  saw  the  lye  splashes  on  his  shirt,  al- 
eady  eating  at  the  fabric.  He  went  to  the 
veil  and  drew  a  bucket  of  water.  .  .  . 

That  was  Jesse  Macon's  last  Sunday  be- 
lind  the  pinewood  pulpit  of  the  church, 
-ater,  when  he  took  the  bandages  off  his 
ace  and  saw  himself  in  the  mirror,  and 
when  the  doctor  told  him  he'd  carry  the 
scars  to  his  grave,  he  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  lead  any  more  meetings.  There  was 
a  splotch  of  scar  the  size  of  a  fist  on  his 
jaw,  and  his  mouth  was  pulled  down  in 
that  cold  sneer.  They  all  said  it  was  a 
shame  that  such  a  good  man  should  be 
made  to  look  like  a  rogue  that  way. 

When  Lundy's  trial  came  up,  Jesse 
got  up  on  the  stand,  looking  like  some- 
thing out  of  one  of  the  WANTED  pic- 
tures at  the  post  office  in  town,  and 
said  that  he  wasn't  sure  just  where  the 
fault  was,  because  he  was  the  one  who 
went  down  to  Lundy's  house.  Then  the 
solicitor  said  he  knew  where  the  fault 
was,  and  he  reckoned  the  jury  did,  too. 
The  jury  went  to  the  jury  room  and  after 
a  little  while  they  came  back,  and  the  fore- 
man handed  the  verdict  to  the  solicitor. 
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and  it  was  "Guilty."  The  people  clapped 
like  Bold  Creek  School  had  just  won  the 
ball  game. 

Afterward,  Lundy  asked  for  Jesse  Ma- 
con, and  when  Jesse  got  to  the  cell  he  was 
sitting  there  with  his  head  in  his  hands. 

"Mr.  Macon,  I  got  no  right  to  ask  you 
for  no  sympathy,  but  cain't  you  help  me 
out  of  this  mess?  I  git  to  thinking  about 
my  little  family,  and  I  worry  about  what's 
to  come  of  them." 

"We'll  see  after  Sue  Anne  and  the 
baby." 

"Mr.  Macon,  many's  the  night  I've  laid 
awake  and  regretted  doing  what  I  done  to 
you.  I  was  drinking  and  I  wasn't  in  my 
right  mind.  If  you'll  help  me  out  of  this 
trouble,  I'll  make  it  up  to  you.  I  aim  to  do 
better  from  now  on." 

They  talked  a  long  time  and  finally 
Jesse  went  to  the  judge  and  said,  "Judge, 
excuse  me  for  trying  to  interfere  into  the 
court's  business,  but  I  come  to  speak  for 
my  son-in-law,  Lundy  Reeves.  You 
reckon  you  could  see  your  way  clear  to 
putting  him  on  prohibition,  and  letting  the 
sentence  ride?  Lundy's  been  shamed,  and 
I  believe  he's  ready  to  do  better." 

"He's  one  man  that  sure  ought  to  go 
to  the  gang,"  the  judge  said,  looking  at 
Jesse's  face,  "but  I'U  pay  attention  to  any- 
thing you  got  to  say." 

So  the  judge  freed  Lundy  on  probation, 
and  Lundy  wrung  Jesse's  hand  and  cried 
some,  and  went  home. 

About  a  month  later  Lundy  went  fire- 
hunting  one  night  and  killed  a  deer,  and  he 
sent  Jesse  some  of  the  venison.  Jesse  said 
it  was  the  best  deer  meat  he  had  ever  eaten, 
but  Martha  said  it  choked  her. 

Then  one  day  Toby  came  home  and 
said,  "I  just  been  talking  to  Mr.  Lundy 
down  at  the  fence  line,  and  he  say  our  big 
bo'  hog  done  been  gitting  through  the 
fence  to  where  his  sows  and  pigs  is  at,  and 
to  see  that  it  don't  happen  again." 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  Martha  said. 

Jesse  told  Toby  to  take  some  wire  down 
there  and  patch  up  the  fence,  but  before 
he  could  do  it,  the  boar  mashed  the  fence 
down,  and  got  into  Lundy's  place  again. 
Lundy  put  his  catch  dog  on  him.  After 
catching  the  boar,  Lundy  could  have  sent 
for  Toby  to  come  get  him,  or  even  taken 
him  back  himself.  But  he  didn't  do  that. 
He  castrated  the  hog  and  put  him  back 
over  the  fence.  The  hog  made  it  to  the 
woods  and  there  he  bled  to  death. 

"I  reckon  I  got  no  complaint  coming," 
Jesse  said.  "The  hog  had  no  business  over 
there,  and  I  had  been  warned  about  it." 

ALL  that  was  ten  years  ago.  Except  for 
^  one  thing,  nothing  has  changed  much. 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  say  that  things 
were  better  now,  that  something  had  hap- 
pened, that  Lundy  had  quit  his  old  ways, 
or  that  he  had  moved  away  or  something 
like  that.  But  he's  still  there,  and  he's  still 
quarrelsome  and  hard  to  get  along  with. 
Jesse  does  the  best  he  can.  He  leans  over 
backward  to  avoid  trouble,  and  he  always 
does  more  than  his  share  to  try  to  keep  the 
peace. 

People  say  they  don't  see  why  any  man 
should  think  he  has  to  put  up  with  all 
Jesse  Macon  puts  up  with,  and  Martha 
says  she  can't  have  respect  for  a  man  that'll 
let  himself  be  done  just  any  old  way. 
Jesse  just  keeps  his  mouth  shut  and  goes 
about  his  work. 

Only  one  thing  is  different,  and  this 
change  has  come  about  gradually.  I  went 
away  and  was  gone  a  long  time,  and 
when  I  came  back  I  saw  it.  Perhaps  it's  a 
small  thing;  I  don't  know.  Anyway,  what 
I  remembered  was  the  scars.  They  are 
gone.  Every  sign  of  a  scar  has  disap- 
peared from  Jesse  Macon's  face. 
The  End 


FREE  SAMPLES!  Would  you 
like  to  start  your  dog  on  Gaines 
by  feeding  a  liberal  free  trial  sup- 
ply.' Simply  send  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postcard  to  Gaines, 
Box  C-8,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


Gaines  has  a  taste  appeal  that  dogs  like 
from  the  start .  .  .  but  what  is  perhaps  even 
more  importaat,  Gaines  is  a  food  that  dogs  ieep 
on  eating  without  tiring  of  its  taste! 

Gaines  costs  less  than  meat.  Actually,  one 
5 -lb.  bag  of  Gaines  can  help  keep  the  average 
house  dog  fed  right  for  10  days  to  2  weeks. 
That's  a  cost  of  about  3c  A  DAY! 

Try  Gaines — without  risking  a  cent!  Buy 
a  S-lb.  bag.  Feed  it  to  your  dog— understand 
you  must  be  entirely  satisfied  in  every  respect 
or  you'll  get  your  money  back! 
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"Who,"  Ethel  said  to/ herself  in  the 
mirror  as  she  dressed,  "being  of  sound 
mind,  would  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  the   attentions  of  a  major?" 
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ETHEL  had  reached  the  stage  when 
even  a  new  hat  was  not  going  to  be 
enough  to  restore  her  to  membership 
in  the  happy  section  of  the  human  race 
(female  division).  I  am,  she  mused  as  she 
wiggled  her  toes  under  the  light  blanket, 
a  variety  of  unpleasant  characters,  mostly 
an  egotist,  a  whiner  and  a  jellyfish. 

She  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  superb. 

When  she  hopped  out  of  bed  and  stood 
shivering  bravely  under  the  cold  shower, 
it  could  have  been  observed  that  whatever 
she  was,  she  was  definitely  not  a  jellyfish. 

The  cold  water  had  the  effect  of  clearing 
her  mind  as  well  as  giving  her  a  violent 
urge  to  get  out  from  under  it.  Ordinarily 
she  took  a  cool  shower  or  a  tepid  shower. 
Today,  she  wanted  to  punish  herself. 

She  wanted  to  punish  herself  because 
she  did  not  love  Reginald  Carter.  He  was 
a  major  and,  as  Bill  had  remarked,  "A  gen- 
eral is  something,  a  private  is  something, 
but  a   major  is  neither  here  nor  there." 

Major  Carter,  Ethel  had  discovered,  was 
neither  here  nor  there.  Perhaps,  Ethel 
mused  as  she  rubbed  the  enormous  towel 
too  briskly,  it  was  because  the  major  was 
forty-five  and  had  been  married   before. 

While  she  was  pondering  on  the  major 
a  curious  bit  of  useless  information  was 
skedaddling  through  her  mind. 

It  was  a  note  she  had  read  as  she  was 
going  off  to  a  troubled  sleep  last  night. 
"How  many  of  us,"  the  Food  Tips  column 
had  asked,  "think  of  adding  a  crisp,  green 
pungent  leaf  of  geranium  to  our  salads 
these  hot  evenings?" 

"Who  indeed?"  Ethel  wondered  aloud. 
"And  who,"  she  said  to  herself  in  the 
mirror  as  she  dressed,  "being  of  sound 
mind,  would  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  attentions  of  a  major  to  the  extent  that 
she  would  slight  and  thereby  hurt  one  Bill 
Andrews,  whose  only  real  vice  was  the 
curious  opinion  that  all  women  are  beau- 
tiful in  summer  dresses?" 

The  answer,  of  course,  was  Ethel  Wain- 
right. 

A  hat  was  perched  at  a  defiant  angle  on 
her  reddish  hair,  almost  obscuring  one 
bright  green  eye.  She  smiled  painfully  at 
herself  in  the  mirror*  and  said,  "You  dog!" 

SINCE  it  was  her  day  off  she  chose  to 
ramble  aimlessly  through  Washington 
Square.  She  had  a  vain  hope  that  Bill 
Andrews  had  not  yet  gone  back  Merchant 
Marine-ing  and  might  come  crawling 
charmingly  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  the 
bench  where  she  and  a  squirrel  now  sat. 

A  drop  of  rain  hit  her  on  the  end  of  the 
nose  as  she  was  going  rapidly  through  the 
dialogue  which  had  accompanied  their 
separation  several  weeks  ago. 

Bill  had  said,  "You're  just  hanging 
around  this  old  bloater  because  you  want 
to  make  me  jealous  and  then  Til  ask  you 
to  marry  me.  Well,  I  was  going  to  any- 
way, but  now  I  won't  because  I  don't  want 
a  major  in  the  family." 

"That  doesn't  make  sense.  Besides, 
you're  acting  very  conceited,"  Ethel  had 
replied  coldly. 

The  debate  had  gone  on,  Ethel  getting 
more  and  more  angry  from  .the  wounds 
her  vanity  was  receiving;  Bill  getting  more 
and  more  calm  and  precisely  correct  in  his 
judgments.  So  much  so  that  he  had  made 
her  furious.   If  he  had  only  been  wrong! 

Finally  he  had  picked  up  his  cap  and 
said,  "You'll  have  to  make  a  choice.  I'm 
shipping  out  any  day  or  week  or  month 
and  it'^  a  long  run." 

"Really?"  she  had  said,  which  now 
seemed  to  her  very  smug  and  inadequate. 

"Yes,  and  you're  going  to  be  very 
lonely.  I  think  you  are,  anyway.  When 
I'm  sure,  I'll  just  grab  you  under  one  arm 
and  run  all  the  way  to  City  Hall.  When 
and  if,  I'm  sure.  You  might  be  the  type 
that  can  take  majors.  So  long  and  don't 
take  any  wooden  maple  leaves." 

Another  drop,  a  large  cold  one,  hit  her 
squarely  on  the  tip  of  the  nose.  She  started 
up  Fifth  Avenue  because  she  needed  to 


see  a  lot  of  people  in  a  bunch,  esl 
men,  so  she  could  say,  "Look  at  I 
men  in  the  world — why  worry  aboil 

That  would  help  for  twenty-fou| 
or  so,  maybe. 

The  shower  stopped  suddenly 
turned  down  8th  Street  because  it 
of  nice,  foolish  memories  that  woul 
for  a  while.   If  only  he  wasn't  somj 
on  the  way  to  Russia — or  Austral 

SHE  passed  a  flower  shop  and  sto 
look  in  the  window.    It  was  thi 
where  Bill  often  stopped  to  get  her 
sage.    Bill  had  his  own  ideas  aboil 
sages.     He   liked   violets  with   som] 
yellow  in  the  middle,  for  instance.  O. 
had  wanted  two  scarlet  geraniums 
white  rose. 

Geraniums,  she  repeated.    She  i 
that,  in  back  of  her  mind,  it  had  b 
ing  on  and  on.  "How  many  of  lis  t 
adding    a    crisp,    green    pungent 
geranium    to   our   salads    these    hot 
nings?"  It  kept  going  around  like  a  c| 

"Okay,  okay,"  Ethel  muttered.   " 
good  fairy  is  filling  my  head  full  of 
green,  pungent  geranium  leaves,  andl 
am  I  to  argue?" 

She  went  into  the  store  and  star 
buy  a  potted  geranium,  but  when  shi 
through  she  had  a  whole  window 
which  the  salesman  agreed  to  delive| 

The  salesman  even  carried  the  bo: 
stairs  to  her  tiny  apartment  and  plai 
on  the  sill.    "Just  enough  sun,"  he 
"not  too  much.    Just  enough  water 
not  too  much.    As  for   trimming 

"I  know."   Ethel  smiled.   "Just  e: 
and  not  too  much." 

The  salesman  smiled  too,  and  left, 
tling. 

For  dinner  Ethel  had  a  safad  with  a 
gestion  of  garlic,  a  dash  of  basil,  a 
pinch   of    marjoram,    long    bright 
leaves  of   lettuce,  ohve  oil,  vinegar 
crushed  geranium  leaves. 

There  was  something  very  lovely 
homey  and  secure  about  the  idea,  E 
thought.  Not,  she  thought,  that  they  re 
taste  like  much,  but  they  smell  nice. 

They  gave  her  a  feeling,  in  fact,  of 
ing  a  sohd  citizen,  without  caprice 
folly.   This  was  the  way  she  wished  vl 
much  to  feel  this  day. 

She  slept  that  night  and  dreamed  t 
Bill  was  banging  furiously  on  the  d< 
and,  when  she  woke  up.  Bill  was  bang 
furiously  on  the  door. 

"Hey!"  he  shouted.  "It's  Barnacle  El 
I'm  rough  and  I'm  tough  and  I  love  yoi 

Ethel,  astonished,  jumped  out  of  tl 
into  mules  and  other  necessary  impe 
menta  and  opened  the  door. 

Bill  flung  his  arms  around  her  a 
kissed  her  thoroughly.  Then  he  stood  ba 
and  sighed.  "My  poor  darhng!" 

"You  all  right?"  she  asked,  puzzled. 

"I'm  all  right.    I'm  fine.    "Vou're  mj 
though.  You're  lonesome.  You  don't  lo 
the  major.  You  love  me.  Or  you  wouIdi| 
be  lonesome.  Marry  me  and  I'll  join  til 
Army  and  settle  down." 

Ethel  swayed  from  side  to  side  as  if  sli 
had  been  struck  by  a  substantial  mooi] 
beam.   "How  did  you  figure  this  all  out: 

Bill  grinned,  about  six  inches.  "Geranl 
urns.  Only  lonely  people  buy  boxes  <| 
geraniums  and  put  them  in  their  windov 
My  mother  told  me  that.  My  motht 
knows  everything  about  peoples'  heart] 
.  .  .  and  geraniums." 

"Oh,  Bill  .  ,  ."    Ethel  began  to  laugh 

"Don't  get  hysterical,"  Bill  warnec 
"Just  say  you'll  marry  me." 

"Of  course  I'll  marry  you  .  .  .  But  I  d< 
wish  you'd  ask  your  mother  sometime  i 
she  ever  used  geraniums  in  her  salads." 

Bill  wrinkled  his  face  in  vague  curi 
osity.  "Sure,"  he  said,  "sure  she  did.  Alsf 
Pop  found  the  stems  made  darn'  gooc 
pipe  cleaners.  What  is  this  all  about?" 

Between  her  happy  laughs  Ethel  man- 
aged to  mumble,  "How  many  of  us  think 
of  adding  a  crisp,  green,  pungent  leaf  .  .  ." 
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OF  AIL  riMtS  TO  GET  AN  UPStT  STOMACH. 

Drug  sforet  clostd . . .  tftryhody  as/cep  . . .  and 
ii  thtr»  any  PBPTO-BISMOL  in  »h«  home? 

If  f/iare  it,  an  upset  sfomoch  will  ntytr  cateh 
you  unprepared.  Pul  a  boHle  in  >he  medicine 
cabinet,  todayl 


Help  to  Calm  and  Quiet  Your 
Upset  Stomach!  Never  upset  an  up- 
set stomach  with  overdoses  of  ant- 
acids or  harsh  physics.  Gentle  it  with 
soothing  pepto-bismol! 

This  pleasant-tasting  preparation 
is  neither  antacid  nor  laxative.  Its  ac- 
tion is  different.  It  spreads  a  soothing, 
protective  coating  on  irritated  stom- 
ach and  intestinal  walls  .  .  .  thus  help- 
ing to  calm  and  quiet  com- 
mon digestive  upsets. 

Get  a  bottle  today!  If  you 
do  not  get  prompt  relief, 
consult  your  physician. 


Three  sizes  at 
your  druggist' s— or 
by  the  dose  at  drug 
store    fountains. 


•Bob.  U.  3.  Pat.  Oif. 


PEPTO- 
BISMOL 

FOR  UpS^T  STOMACH 


This  formula  is  known  and  sold  in  Canada  as  P.  B. 


He  paused,  and  the  regard  of  his  strange 
eyes  rested  upon  one  after  another  of  his 
hsteners.    But  none  of  them  spoke. 

"If  the  collective  resources  of  seven 
suitable  persons  could  be  concentrated, 
however,  this,  as  my  inquiries  have  shown 
me,  might  under  suitable  direction  achieve 
remarkable  results.  Now,  regarding  this 
age-old  science  which  modern  science 
ignores,  it  will  be  enough  for  me  to  say 
that  the  power  I  have  mentioned  varies  in 
quantity,  quality,  and  character  in  each 
individual.  Only  those  within  the  same 
psychic  cycle  can  hope  to  co-operate  suc- 
cessfully. Blood  transfusion  offers  a  slight 
parallel.  The  symbolism  of  seven  is  fa- 
miliar to  everyone.  There  are  seven  days 
in  the  week,  seven  deadly  sins;  and  for 
this  symbolism  of  seven  there  is  a  strictly 
scientific  reason. 

"Therefore,  I  have  sought  for  six  per- 
sons whose  spiritual  forces  are  attuned  to 
my  own.  I  have  found  them,  with  the  aid 
of  Mrs.  Vane,  who  is  in  my  own  cycle  and 
is  also  a  sensitive  and  a  trained  explorer 
of  the  borderland.  Four  others  and  my- 
self are  present;  Mrs.  Vane  is  the  sixth; 
and  we  await  the  seventh,  Mrs.  Destree, 
who  is  returning  to  London  this  evening, 
as  Mr.  Michaelis  informs  me,  and  will  be 
present  in  time  for  our  experiment." 

Mr.  Michaelis,  now  referred  to,  asked  a 
question:  "Do  I  gather  that,  in  your  opin- 
ion, all  of  us  now  present  are  associates 
of  some  former  existence?" 

"Not  necessarily,  sir.  That  we  have  had 
common  experiences  is  certain,  as  that 
we  have  lived  in  former  times  and  at 
identical  periods.  One  of  those  periods, 
and  the  fact  that  I  was  then  alive,  I  could 
establish  quite  easily  by  means  of  unwrap- 
ping the  mummy  which  stands  beside  me 
— that  of  a  high  priest  who  held  office  at 
Thebes  some  one  thousand  three  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ." 

Lady  Huskin's  hold  on  Fay's  hand  tight- 
ened. 

"No  further  evidence  on  this  point 
would  be  demanded  of  me.  But  since  my 
present  purpose  is  not  your  conversion,  but 
merely  your  co-operation,  let  me  pass  on  to 
the  object  of  tonight's  experiment.  This 
is,  quite  simply,  an  attempt  to  settle  a 
mundane  problem,  namely:  Who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  death  of  Sir  Giles  Loader? 
Directly  Mrs.  Destree  arrives  to  complete 
our  circle,  the  experiment  can  begin.  Mr. 
Michaelis  tells  me  that  urgent  business 
called  her  out  of  town  .  .  .'' 

THE  nature  of  the  urgency  of  that  busi- 
ness to  which  Mr.  Michaelis  had  re- 
ferred would  have  become  apparent  to 
anyone  secretly  present  several  hours  ear- 
lier in  Destr^e's  room  where  lilies  floated. 
Only  one  sound  disturbed  its  scented  si- 
lence, that  of  almost  uninterrupted  move- 
ment of  a  fountain  pen  over  rough  paper. 
At  a  feminine  little  bureau,  the  upper  part 
displaying  behind  plate  glass  several  ar- 
resting pieces  of .  jade,  Mr.  Francis  sat 
writing. 

,  He  wore  evening  dress,  wath  a  double- 
breasted  tuxedo,  which,  since  sunshine 
flooded  the  room,  looked  oddly  out  of 
place;  he  wore,  also,  black-rimmed  glasses, 
which  queerly  changed  his  appearance. 
He  had  before  him  a  B.B.C.  script  typed 
on  foolscap  sheets  secured  with  pink  tape, 
and  he  appeared  to  be  rewriting  part  of 
it.  Destree,  attired  in  a  tightly  fitting 
fur-trimmed  suit  which  resembled  a  Cos- 
sack uniform,  an  astrakhan  hat  upon  her 
gleaming  hair,  earrings  of  pear-shaped 
emeralds,  watched  him. 

Gauntlet  gloves  lay  on  the  floor  beside 
her;  her  feet  were  shod  in  soft,  high-legged 
boots  which  perfectly  fitted  the  curve  of 
her  calf.  Destree  dressed  like  no  one  but 
Destree.   She  occupied  her  favorite  place 
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on  the  settee,  smoking  a  cigarette  in  a  tor- 
toise-shell holder,  and  sideways,  through 
lowered  lashes,  studying  the  writer. 

"This  is  a  tough  proposition.  I  just  don't 
see  how  I  can  do  it,"  Francis  said  suddenly, 
and  laid  his  pen  down.  "The  B.B.C.  will 
stand  for  a  certain  number  of  alterations, 
slipped  in  neatly,  but  if  I  try  to  spill  this 
load—" 

"Giles  spilled  even  heavier  loads,"  Des- 
ire's tinkling  voice  reminded  him.  "Often, 
he  wrote  in  his  own  messages." 

Mr.  Francis'  heavy  jaw,  for  she  viewed 
him  in  profile,  jutted  out  truculently. 
"That's  not  so  hard  to  do  in  a  politipal 
speech.  It's  a  different  matter  to  have  to, 
get  laughs  with  loaded  material.  This  is 
dull  stuff,  even  for  the  troops." 

"Then  write  it  in  your  own  way  .  .  .  but 
leave  out  none  of  the  essential  words. 
The  names  of  all  the  ships  must  go  in," 
Destr^  said. 

"You  know  I  can't  do  it.  I'm  no  cryptog- 
rapher. You  invented  the  Pythagoric  code, 
and  writing  messages  is  your  pidgin.  But 
if  I  try  to  crack  a  gag  Uke  this,  I  shall 
arouse  suspicion;  I  shall  also  get  the 
bird." 

"Oh!"  she  laughed,  that  childish,  trilling 
laughter,  "you  are  suffering  from  cold 
feet — yes?  I  see  what  it  is.  You  have  read 
in  the  papers  that  a  man  has  been  detained 
by  Scotland  Yard.  It  is  so?" 

"Yes."  He  swung  around  to  .face  her. 
"And  we  don't  know  who  that  man  is, 
how  much  he  knows,  how  much  he  may 
tell." 

"I  can  venture  a  guess,  Francis,  about 
who  he  is — and  I  am  rarely  wrong.  You 
can  confirm  if  you  wish  by  lifting  the 
telephone.  It  is  Wake,  Lord  Marcus  Am- 
berdale's  butler.  That  was  why  I  sent  for 
him  and  talked  to  him.  But  he  is  very 
cunning.  You  think  so?"  • 

"I  do.  I  have  suspected  this  man  all 
along,  kept  him  under  observation,  as  you 
know.  I  figured  he  had  the  money  when 
he  turned  down  twenty  guineas  for  one 
night's  work.  To  save  himself,  he  may 
say  anything.  We  can  look  for  a  visit  from 
the  police  at  any  moment." 

A  discreet  rap  preceded  the  appearance 
of  a  grim-looking  elderly  maid.  "The  car 
is  here,  madam  .  .  ." 

The  car  which  ENSA  had  always  pro- 


vided to  transport  Francis  Batt  to  ' 
town  concerts  stood  at  the  cntra 
Gatacre  House.  Its  driver,  one  oJ 
elderly  chauffeurs  who  have  been  I 
men,  so  that  they  might  at  any 
say  "Gee  up!"  to  the  engine,  toucl| 
cap  respectfully,  gazing  into  a  cle 
pasteled  with  high  white  clouds. 

"Looks  like  it'll  be  keeping  fine  1 
drive  down,  sir." 

"That's  so,"  shouted  Francis. 

He  had  grown  accustomed  to  sbf 
at  this  man,  whom  privately  he  re 
as  a  public  danger  when  in  charge  ( 
hide,  since  he  was  nearly  stone-de 
indeed  wore  an  earpiece  to  rect 
disability.  Otherwise,  in  spite  of  his] 
he  was  a  competent  driver.  Francis  [ 
a  portfolio  inside  and  settled  Dest 
the  other  corner  before  he  got  in 
As  the  old  chauffeur  was  about  to  clol 
door:  "You  know  your  way  to  Bidcb| 
I  guess?"  he  shouted. 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  have  been  there 
We  go  through  Farmborough." 

"That's  right,"  yelled  Francis;  then,! 
ering  his  voice,  he  added,  "A  fine  old[ 
ish  institution!" 

THEY  set  out.  Destree  lay  back 
closed  eyes  as  Francis  opened  his  I 
folio,  adjusted  reading  glasses  and  stll 
work  on  his  notes.  The  commodioujj 
ran  smoothly. 

Destree  broke  a  long  silence.  " 
are  afraid  that  if  Wake  was  the  man 
ran  up  (I  am  sure  of  this,  myself)  he 
have  recognized  your  voice?" 

Mr.  Francis  removed  his  glasses 
looked  aside  at  her;  she  presented  anj 
gaging  picture.  "Wake,  if  it  was  W.j 
ran  up  from  the  other  direction.  I 
'way  ahead  of  him,  remember.  It's 
I  had  to  stand  by  and  see  Loeder  pet  I 
his  girl  friend  for  quite  a  while  before  I 
quitted  in  a  taxi."  He  watched  Destrl 
profile  fixedly,  but  her  features  remai| 
placid  as  a  cameo.  He  went  on: 

"The  mystery  man  in  Air  Force  blue  1 
in  on  me  just  as  I  was  coming  up  v\ 
him.  I  took  cover  and  so  didn't  bl 
what  happened  until  a  scuffle  started! 
moved  up  just  as  Loeder  went  down.  l| 
Air  Force  guy  ran  off.  Of  course,  Loel 
was  blufi&ng.   He  had  stopped  a  hard  5 1 
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"That's  the  way  it  goes.  They'll  buy  every  damn'  luxury 
under  the  sun  and  the  doctor  is  the  last  to  get  his  fee" 
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Whether  it's  a  special  occa- 
sion, or  just  because  you're 
thoughtful...  in  any  event,  wire 
lowers.  Flowers  have  a  way 
Ijof  saying  things  for  you  in  a 
Iway  people  never  forget. 

fplowers  boost  wartime  morale 
|itoo,  yet  save  on  vital  war 
'materials  used  in  numerous 
I  other  gifts,  so  — 

In  Any  Event  Wire  F/owers. 

But  remember,  help  is  scarce 
so  try  to  give  your  FTD  Florist 
enough  time  to  deliver  your 
flowers  on  time.  Another 
good  idea  is  to  ask  your  FTD 
Florist  to  make  the  selection. 
He  is  an  expert  on  the  right 
flowers  for  the  right  occasion. 

IMPORTANT; 

Through  pooling  delivery  fa- 
cilities, FTD  Florists  are  con- 
serving manpower,  gasoline 
and  rubber.  Because  of  this 
flowers  can  still  be  delivered 
even  in  restricted  areas. 
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THIS  SEAL  is  your  Guarantee 
of  Quality  and  Dependability 

This  FTD  Seal  is  your  assur- 
ance that  when  you  send 
flowers  by  wi  re  you'll  get  full 
value  because  ail  FTD  mem- 
bers are  bonded  for  your 
protection.  But  remember, 
all  florists  are  not  FTD  Flor- 
ists, so  always  look  for  the 
FTD  Seal  on  the  window. 


FLORISTS    TELEGRAPH 
DELIVERY    ASSOCIATION 

BUY    MORE   WAR    BONDS 


and  got  wise  to  the  fact  that  the  other  fel- 
low was  too  hot  for  him." 

"So  you  tell  me,"  Destrde  murmured. 

"I'm  telling  you  again.  He  stood  up, 
took  off  his  tuxedo,  and  shook  it,  brushed 
himself  off,  picked  up  his  portfolio  and 
walked  right  on.  I  watched  him  do  all  that, 
and  I  overtook  him  just  as  he  turned  into 
South  Audley  Street.  There  was  no  sign  of 
Wake  before  or  at  that  time." 

"He  may  have  been' near,  all  the  same." 

"No;  he  had  gone  the  other  way.  You 
know  croupiers  always  leave  by  the  trades- 
men's entrance.  I'm  sure  of  it.  No  one 
saw  me.  There  is  something  I  want  to  say. 
I'll  say  it  now,  whether  it  offends  you  or 
not.  You  think  .too  much  about  the  money. 
It  was  Loeder's  damned  money  that  led  to 
all  the  trouble — that,  and  the  girl." 

"I  see."  Destrde's  voice,  although  it  re- 
mained silver,  was  frozen  silver.  "Is  there 
anything  else  you  want  to  say?" 

"Plenty.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  you  be- 
lieve that  I  don't  know  what  became  of 
this  money.  I  can  only  guess  just  what 
happened  between  you  two  on  that  night, 
but  I  know  you  lashed  out  at  Loeder  be- 
cause of  the  girl,  and  I  know  he  claimed 
the  return  of  all  his  capital— five  thousand 
pounds.  God  knows  what  was  in  your 
mind  when  you  sent  me  after  him.  All  you 
said  was  'Bring  him  back.'  " 

"Instead  of  which,  you  strangled  him." 

"That's  a  lie!  But  it's  true,  because  of 
what  he  was  to  you,  that  I  hated  him.  I 
knew  he  wasn't  worth  it." 

"Oh,  oh!"  Destrde  smiled;  there  were 
times  when  this  man  frightened  her.  "I 
can  see  that  little  vein  throbbing  above 
your  eyebrow,  even  when  you  think  of 
him." 

THE  dimple  in  Francis'  chin  had  be- 
come static;  it  resembled  a  healed  gun- 
shot wound,  and  the  vein  to  which  Destrde 
referred  was  unpleasantly  evident.  He 
glarec}  at  her  for  a  morhent,  his  cold  blue 
eyes  shining  metallically.  "I  don't  know 
why  I  should  trouble  myself.  Michaelis 
(or  maybe  it's  more  respectful  to  call  him 
Major  Felsenhayn)  is  the  only  man  who 
really  counts.  He's  always  with  you." 

"Indeed,  and  why  not?  Major  Felsen- 
hayn is  a  dintinguished  officer,  and — " 

"A  gentleman?  While  I'm  just  a  com- 
mon agent,  and  neither.  But  my  neck 
means  as  much  to  me  as  his  means  to  him. 
The  main  difference  is  that  he  doesn't 
leave  your  apartment  until  three  or  four 
in  the  morning.  Some  nights,  I  never  hear 
him  leave  at  all." 

"Even  so,  what  of  it?  If  it  were  true,  it 
would  be  the  concern  of  himself  and  of 
me,  but  of  no  one  else.  Yes?" 

"Maybe.  If  the  major  were  the  only  one 
I'd  have  no  case.  But  what  about  Loe- 
der?" 

Destrde  leaned  back  and  closed  her  eyes 
again.  "I  sometimes  think  of  the  cause  for 
which  we  all  risk  our  hves.  It  may  count 
for  little  to  you,  but  to  me  ...  if  I  have 
had  lovers  I  have  given  them  little.  My 
attraction — agacerie — brings  nothing  to 
me  except  a  means  to  achieve  my  end 
when  other  means  fail. 

"Giles  Loeder  was  a  bad  man,  a  man  of 
poor  extraction;  but  he  was  strong — ex- 
cept in  one  respect.  So,  I  played  upon  this 
weakness.  I  told  him  that  he  could  be  of 
great  value  to  us.  I  told  him  that  every 
woman  has  her  price — and  that  this  was 
mine.  Very  well.  He  was  of  great  value 
to  us:  we  may  never  be  able  to  replace 
him.  The  price  I  had  to  pay  in  return  was 
a  small  one,  I  think." 

"While  you  had  him  under  your  thumb, 
maybe  it  seemed  that  way,"  said  Francis. 
"But  the  night  he  brought  that  girl  along, 
it  seemed  different,  or  so  I  imagined." 

"Ah,  so!"  Destree  widely  opened  her 
eyes  and  glanced  aside  at  him.  "My  wom- 
an's vanity  really  betrayed  me?" 

"Really  betrayed  you!"  Francis  mocked. 
"What  did  you  say  to  me? — and  you  knew 
the  man  you  were  talking  to.   You  said, 


'Loeder  has  insisted  on  withdrawing  his 
capital  tonight.  I  have  paid  him  all  we 
have  in  reserve.  Go  to  the  table  and  get 
the  rest.' " 

"I  remember  saying  something  like 
that." 

"I  went  to  the  table  to  draw  out  the  bal- 
ance. As  I  have  already  remarked,  I  don't 
know  how  the  quarrel  had  come  about, 
but  I  can  guess.  The  girl  was  in  the  bar 
talking  to  Ohvar.  I  just  brought  the  notes 
to  your  room  and  walked  right  out.  After 
Loeder  had  left,  do  you  remember  what 
you  said  to  me?  I  have  told  you  once.  Let 
me  remind  you.  You  said,  'Bring  him 
back.'  " 

Destrde  laughed,  that  tinkling  laughter 
like  an  echo  of  fairy  bells.  "Well,  you  did 
not  bring  him  back.  If  I  seem  mysterious, 
it  is  because  you  are  mysterious.  There  is 
something  you  have  never  told  me." 

THE  vein  which  throbbed  on  Francis" 
brow  grew  darker.  "Listen — I  never 
told  you  what  that  man  said  to  me,  did  I?  ' 

"No,  you  merely  told  me  that  there  was 
a  scuffle,  and — an  accident." 

"Well,  when  I  clapped  him  on  the  shoul- 
der (he  hadn't  heard  me  coming  up)  he 
turned  around  like  a  shot.  I  could  see  he 
was  all  tensed  up — and  I  don't  wonder.  I 
said,  'Listen,  Loeder,  I  want  to  step  into 
your  apartment  and  explain  to  you  that 
you  have  left  us  in  rather  a  fix.'  He  said, 
'I  suppose  that  woman  sent  you  after 
me?' " 

"That  woman,"  murmured  Destrde. 

"I  told  him  I  didn't  know  what  had  hap- 
pened and  that  I  didn't  care,  but  if  he 
would  be  reasonable,  everything  could  be 
settled  in  the  mornijig.  He  said,  'Nothing 
will  be  settled  in  the  morning;  I  shan't  be 
there.  I'm  through  with  the  whole  busi- 
ness. When  I'm  sick  of  a  woman  I  walk 
out--and  I  have  walked  out.' " 

Destree  laughed.  "Is  that  really  what 
he  said?" 

"Just  that.  He  moved  on,  the  portfolio 
under  his  arm;  and  I  felt  a  buzzing  in  my 
ears.  I  had  one  of  two  choices:  to  let  him 
go,  or  to  have  it  out  ...  I  went  after  him, 
grabbed  him,  and  swung  him  around.  It 
had  become  very  dark.  I  wasn't  just  sure 
where  we  were  standing.  But  before  I 
knew  what  had  happened,  he  led  off  and 
registered  hard  on  my  jaw.  He  said,  'Take 
that  back  to  Ysolde  with  my  compli- 
ments.' I  didn't  answer — I  just  reached  out 
for  him What?" 

"I  did  not  speak,"  Destrde  whispered. 

"Oh — I  thought  you  did.  I  pulled  him 
forward  and  jerked  his  chin  up — routine 
stuff.  He  went  over  backward.  That 
wouldn't  have  caused  any  great  damage;  I 
wasn't  trying  for  a  kill.  But  how  could 
I  know  he  was  standing  right  in  front  of 
a  stone  flower  box  screwed  down  to  a  low 
parapet?  He  gave  a  sort  of  scream  as  he 
realized  what  had  happened — not  very 
loud.  He  tried  to  save  himself,  but  it  was 
too  late.  He  pitched  back,  half  sideways, 
onto  his  skull,  and  toppled  right  over  .  .  . 
The  weight  of  his  body  did  the  rest:  a 
thing  that's  happened  many  a  time,  but 
a  thing  I  hadn't  planned.  There's  no  doubt 
he  broke  his  neck. 

"Even  then,  although  he  was  so  still.  I 
didn't  know  he  was  dead.  I  was  afraid  to 
use  a  torch,  and  the  night  was  very  black. 
I  began  to  feel  around  for  the  portfolio, 
but  he  was  lying  on  it.  I  couldn't  pull  it 
out.  Then,  I  heard  someone  running 
up  .  .  ." 

IN  THE  assistant  commissioner's  office. 
Colonel  O'Halloran  switched  off  his  ra- 
dio on  sustained  applause  of  a  wildly  en- 
thusiastic character  which  had  crowned 
the  final  exit  from  a  military  concert 
"somewhere  in  southern  England"  of  that 
popular  transatlantic  artiste,  Francis  Batt. 
Chief  Inspector  Firth  stood  before  the 
blacked-out  bay  window;  Sergeant  Bluett 
sat  at  the  sacred,  if  untidy,  desk  of  the 
commissioner,  where  his  dexterity  in  short- 
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Studebaker  military  trucks,  like  our  Yanks,  ar 
certainly  seeing  the  world 
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AMERICA'S  fighting  men  have  been  covering 
jt\.  plenty  of  this  planet  in  their  travels  in  this 
war.  Yet  there's  scarcely  a  place  where  they  set 
down  their  packs  that  they  don't  find  familiar 
Studebaker  trucks  from  home  to  welcome  them. 

They  see  long  lines  of  big,  multiple-drive 
Studebaker  military  trucks  rumbling  past  the 
sites  of  ancient  Persian  cities  in  Iran.  They  see 
them  doing  heavy  transport  duty  in  India,  in 
Alaska,  in  the  British  Isles,  in  almost  every  area 
of  Allied  war  activity. 

It's    one    of  the    greatest    compliments    ever 
paid   to   the   high   quality   of  Studebaker 
craftsmanship    that    Studebaker    today    is 
one  of  the  world's  largest  producers  of 
big  military  trucks.    And  it's  equally 
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significant  that  tens  of  thousands  of  these  pow- 
erful Studebakers  have'already  won  their  service 
stripes  in  the  active  war  zones  — many  of  them 
on  the  crucial  Russian  front  in  the  supply  trains 
of  the  invincible  Soviet  armies. 

Building  military  trucks,  of  course,  is  only  one 
of  Studebaker's  war  assignments.  We're  produc- 
ing other  vital  war  materiel  including  large  num- 
bers of  the  mighty  Wright  Cyclone  engines  that 
power  the  famous  Boeing  Flying  Fortress. 

Our  factories  are  all-out  on  war  work  today. 
They  have  no  time  right  now  for  any  other  con- 
siderations. But  once  victory  is  complete 
and  decisive,  you  can  depend  upon  it  that 
you'll  have  finer  Studebaker  motor  cars 
and  motor  trucks  than  ever  in  our  history. 


The  roadways  of  the  world  are  worn 
with  Studebaker  wheel  marks— In  wars 
peace,  for  over  91  years,  Studebaker  vehicle: 
written  their  share  of  history  on  the  roadways 
world.  This  is  the  sixth  time  in  a  national  erne: 
that  we've  served  our  armed  forces.  We  are  pr 
the  extent  and  the  consequence  of  our  present  t 
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had  been  taxed  by  the  comedian's 
I  delivery. 

'jiot  it  all,  Bluett?"  asked  Firth, 
'i  think  so." 
ry  your  hand,  Firth,"  the  assistant 
iTiissioner  directed.  "You  have  the  key 
'Pythagoric  buds,'  and  so  on.  Ex- 
dinarily  rambling  story,  that  one  he 
d  up  with.  Sounded  phony  to  me." 
rgeant  Bluett  stood  up,  ingenuously 
logetic.  "I  couldn't  take  down  the  mu- 
ir.  That  can't  be  done  in  shorthand." 
eing  looked  after  by  another  depart- 
t,  Sergeant.  Musical  code,  I  under- 
can  be  solved  with  same  key  if  one 
s  music."  The  colonel  knocked  out 
pipe  in  a  large  ash  tray  on  a  side 
,  then  delved  in  that  pocket  in  which 
ept  loose  tobacco.  "Sing  out  last  bit 
Met  Inspector.  See  what  you  make 
,  Firth." 
Iknd  so,  while  the  assistant  commis- 
jier  stamped  up  and  down,  busily 
Irging  the  hot  bowl  of  his  pipe.  Sergeant 
lett  in  tones  much  subdued  by  awe  of 
j  surroundings  dictated  from  his  notes 
!;hief  Inspector  Firth, 
f^irth  wrote  the  shuffled  alphabet  at  the 
of  a  page,  with  the  conventional  ver- 
ia  underneath  it,  and  then  industriously 
]to  work.  Clearly  enough  he  was  baf- 
for  a  time,  his  tawny  eyes  narrowing 
le  studied  the  words.  His  lower  jaw 
btruded  and  his  brows  were  drawn 
Then,  evidently,  and  suddenly, 
le  enlightenment. 
''Ah!  It  begins  here!" 
f'What  begins?"  asked  the  assistant  com- 
ssioner. 

"List  of  warships,  sir." 
r'Good  Lord!" 

"It's  child's  play  once  ye  grasp  the 
bthod.    Now — here  is  the  name  of  an 
lira!." 

NE  of  several  phones  rang.   The  as- 
sistant commissioner  crossed  and  took 

the  instrument  .  .  .  "Yes,"  he  snapped; 
le's  here."  He  leaned  across,  extending 
te  receiver  to  Firth.  "It  is  your  depart- 
tent." 

Firth  said,  "Chief  Inspector  Firth  speak- 
ig,"  and  a  voice  replied,  "Mr.  Michaelis 
ias  gone  to  the  house  of  Lord  Marcus 
mberdale.  There  seems  to  be  some  sort 
f  party  there.  Officer  in  charge  awaits  in- 
ructions."  Firth  nodded:  "Do  nothing 
ntil  I  arrive,  unless  Michaelis  leaves — in 
hich  event  bring  him  here."  He  replaced 
;e  receiver. 

Hasn't  slipped  away,  has  he?"  asked 
he  colonel. 

No,  sir.  He  is  at  Lord  Marcus'  house." 


"What!  Great  Scott!  What  on  earth  can 
he  be  doing  there?    House  covered?" 

"Yes,  sir;  he's  safe  enough."  Chief  In- 
spector Firth  returned  to  his  studies  .  .  . 
"Here  is  Birkenhead,"  he  reported  pres- 
ently" "May  be  the  name  of  a  ship  or  a 
port.    Ah!    This  looks  like  a  date." 

"Date  the  Malta  convoy  sails!" 

Bluett,  who  had  stood  up  deferentially 
when  the  phone  rang,  now  began  excitedly 
to  walk  up  and  down  in  the  constrained 
space  behind  the  desk. 

"Take  a  cigarette,  Sergeant,"  said  the 
assistant  commissioner,  pointing  to  a  large 
box.  "Relax — relax,  man.  Go  ahead, 
Firth." 

There  was  silence  for  some  minutes  as 
the  chief  inspector  bent  over  his  task.  Blu- 
ett sat  on  the  extreme  edge  of  a  chair 
smoking  a  cigarette  as  if  he  expected  it  to 
explode.  The  assistant  commissioner 
blinked  and  walked  up  and  down  continu- 
ously. Again  a  phone  buzzed.  He  crossed, 
took  it  up,  hstened  for  a  few  moments  and 
then  said,  "Thank  you.  Goodby,"  and 
hung  up. 

"Usual  nightly  token  raid  on  south 
coast,"  he  explained.  "Nothing  serious. 
Three  or  four  of  'em  over." 

THAT  miniature  temple  in  South  Aud- 
ley  Street,  black  ceiling  painted  to  cre- 
ate an  impression  of  infinite  space,  had 
undergone  yet  another  change.  The  shrine 
was  veiled,  and  a  screen  stood  before  it.  A 
circular  ebony  table  occupied  much  of  the 
available  floor  room,  seven  high-backed 
chairs  being  set  at  regular  intervals  around 
its  circumference.  In  one  corner  of  this 
otherwise  unfurnished  apartment,  a  silver 
incense  burner  sent  up  tenuous  wavering 
columns  of  smoke  from  its  perforated  lid. 
Already  the  atmosphere  was  laden  with 
fumes  of  kyphi. 

Its  insidious  appeal,  at  once  to  the 
senses,  to  the  brain  and  to  the  spirit,  re- 
acted strangely  upon  those  present.  If 
any  element  of  levity,  however  suppressed, 
had  lingered  among  them,  it  disappeared 
as  they  entered,  led  by  Lord  Marcus.  Mrs. 
Vane  already  had  taken  her  seat — that  di- 
rectly facing  the  hidden  shrine.  She  sat 
upright,  slender  white  hands  palm  down- 
ward upon  the  table  before  her;  and  at 
sight  of  the  enraptured  face,  awe  entered 
into  the  minds  of  those  who  saw  her.  In- 
deed, Lady  Huskin  hesitated  on  the  thresh- 
old. 

"The  traveler  is  preparing  for  her  jour- 
ney," explained  Lord  Marcus.  "In  fact, 
she  is  already  on  her  way.  When  the  circle 
which  I  seek  to  form  is  completed  by  the 
arrival  of  Mrs.  Destr^e,  we  will  take  our 
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proper  places,  which  I  shall  point  out, 
resting  our  hands  upon  the  table  in  order 
that  power  may  be  concentrated  among 
us.  We  have  some  time  to  wait,  but  I 
thought  it  better  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
conditions  under  which  the  experiment 
must  be  carried  out.  With  your  permis- 
sion we  will  retire  again,  leaving  the  door 
open.  Air  too  heavily  impregnated  with 
kyphi,  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  is 
sometimes  overpowering." 

He  stood  by  the  entrance,  his  head 
gravely  inclined,  intimating  that  his  guests 
should  pass  into  the  lobby.  Last  of  all,  he 
came  out  and  joined  them.  There  were 
those,  it  is  true,  to  whom  the  thing  smacked 
of  a  stage  illusion,  but  there  was  none  who 
had  not  come  under  the  influence  of  Lord 
Marcus'  singular  personality.  Lady  Hus- 
kin, avid  for  fresh  experiences,  decided 
that  she  was  really  frightened.  Mrs.  Vane, 
an  experienced  woman  of  the  world,  had 
stood  for  a  link  with  things  normal  and 
amusing,  but  her  present  condition  com- 
pleted Lady  Huskin's  alarm. 

Crossing  to  the  Roman  couch,  she  seated 
herself,  and  beckoned  to  Fay  Perigal  with 
whom  she  had  become  well  acquainted 
since  Fay  had  taken  up  her  duties  at  Rose- 
mary Cottage.  She  liked  the  look  of  the 
young  Air  Force  officer  too,  although  this 
was  the  first  occasion  upon  which  they 
had  met. 

"Come  and  sit  down  beside  me,  you 
two."  Lady  Huskin  patted  the  cushions 
to  right  and  left  of  her.  "I  must  really 
have  a  serious  talk  with  you." 

Fay  hesitated,  but  at  last:  "Oh,  well," 
she  murmured,  "I  suppose  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  not  .  .  ."  And  so  she  and  Dick 
Kershaw  sat  down  right  and  left  of  Lady 
Huskin  upon  the  couch  which  had  sup- 
ported the  body  of  Sir  Giles  Loeder. 

MR.  MICHAELIS  and  his  host  had  re- 
turned to  the  study.  Lord  Marcus 
courteously  placed  an  armchair,  and  he, 
himself,  took  a  seat  behind  the  mahogany 
writing  desk,  leaning  back  so  that  light  re- 
flected upward  from  its  polished  surface 
lent  to  his  features  an  appearance  which 
might  have  inspired  a  painter  to  attempt  a 
head  of  John  the  Baptist. 

"There  are  cigars  beside  you,  Mr.  Mi- 
chaelis; cigarettes  also.  Would  you  care 
for  a  drink — or  some  coff^ee?" 

"Thank  you,  no.  I  am  deeply  curious 
about  this  queer  business,  Lord  Marcus.  It 
is  by  no  means  clear  to  me  what  you  hope 
to  achieve,  nor  do  I  observe  anything 
which  I  might  describe  as  personal  sym- 
pathy between  the  persons  you  have  as- 
sembled here  tonight." 

"That,"  replied  Lord  Marcus,  "is  not 
surprising.  Our  bodily  ages  and  manner- 
isms are  no  more  than  remotely  related 
to  our  spiritual  identity.  No  one  in  these 
rooms  tonight  is  younger  than  Neb-net- 
eru — "  he  pointed  directly  over  Mr. 
Michaelis'  shoulder  to  the  mummy  in  its 
sarcophagus.  "All  of  us,  yourself  in- 
cluded, were  contemporaries  of  Seti  the 
First." 

"Indeed,"  murmured  Mr.  Michaelis — 
and  the  immovable  disk  of  his  small  mon- 
ocle indicated  that  his  gaze  was  fixed  upon 
the  face  of  Lord  Marcus.  "You  speak 
with  a  conviction  which  I  am  compelled 
to  respect,  but  which  I  am  not  bound  to 
accept." 

"I  ask  you  to  accept  nothing,  Mr.  Mi- 
chaelis, except  my  hospitality." 

"I  do  not  presume  to  dispute  your  knowl- 
edge; you  are  unmistakably  a  scholar  pos- 
sessed of  deep  and  unusual  learning;  but 
I  wonder  if — " 

"Much  learning  has  made  me  mad?" 
suggested  Lord  Marcus  smiling. 

"Not  at  all.  I  beg  you  will  not  misunder- 
stand me.  My  reservations  go  deeper  than 
that.  You  maintain  that  the  human  spirit 
can,  and  does,  operate  away  from  the 
body  which  normally  it  occupies?" 

"Certainly." 

"Then  on  this  rock.  Lord  Marcus,  our 
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courses  split.  I  have  no  idea  what  mysterious  signifi- 
cance may  attach,  in  your  estimation,  to  this  mummy, 
but  I  think  I  should  make  it  plain  that  I  dispute  even 
the  possibility  .  .  ." 

He  was  interrupted.  This  interruption  took  the 
form  of  a  wailing  cry: 

"No,  no!  Stop  those  sirens!  Hold  my  hand.  .  .  . 
Don't  leave  me!" 

Mr.  Michaelis  came  to  his  feet  as  if  propelled  up- 
ward by  a  powerful  spring.  A  muscular  spasm  swept 
that  ironic  urbanity  from  his  face.  His  monocle  dropped 
and  rolled  silently  across  the  carpet. 

Out  in  the  lobby  Lady  Huskin  exclaimed,  "What's 
that?" 

As  Lord  Marcus  stood  up  and  moved  with  long 
strides  toward  the  study  door,  from  the  temple  came  a 
piercing  scream,  the  scream  of  a  woman  in  dire  agony, 
and  a  babble  of  sobbing  words:  "Hugo!  .  .  .  Hugo!  .  .  . 
Where  are  you?" 

Michaelis  grasped  Lord  Marcus'  arm  as  he  was 
about  to  pass.  "Lord  Marcus!"  He  spoke  strangely, 
wildly,  gutturally.  "Listen  to  me.  That  voice  was  not 
the  voice  of  Mrs.  Vane!" 

"No,"  Lord  Marcus  replied;  his  tones  were  calm  but 
grave.  "It  was  the  voice  of  another  speaking  through 
her  lips." 

"It  was  Ysolde!   It  was  Ysolde!" 

"It  was  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Destrde — yes.  I  recog- 
nized it." 

A  COUNTRY  road  in  a  southern  county  stretched 
wide  and  empty  under  the  moon.  A  German  plane 
which  had  traversed  some  miles  of  its  length  at  treetop 
height  might  be  heard  droning  away  in  the  distance.  At 
one  point,  this  road  swung  eastward  and  was  overhung 
by  trees  in  such  a  way  that  a  bay  of  shadow  masked  the 
bend.  Here,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  in  a  wide 
ditch,  a  car  lay,  a  commodious  limousine,  its  roof  rid- 
dled with  machine-gun  bullets. 

One  might  have  supposed  it  to  be  deserted,  have  as- 
sumed that  its  occupants  were  dead  or  unconscious. 
The  hawklike  shape  of  a  Spitfire  streaked  by,  high  above, 
on  the  tail  of  the  German  raider,  as  a  sound  of  tearing 
and  wrenching  came  from  the  forward  part  of  the  over- 
turned car.  Presently,  a  near  side  door  was  forced  open, 
and  the  driver,  clutching  at  a  weed-grown  bank,  hauled 
himself  free  of  the  wreckage  and  stood  poised,  one  foot 
on  the  bank,  the  other  on  the  upturned  running  board. 

He  was  that  elderly,  gray-haired  chauffeur  who  re- 
sembled an  ex-coachman,  the  driver  provided  by  ENSA 
to  convey  Francis  Batt  to  a  military  concert  and  back 
to  London  again.  The  man  stood  there  for  a  while,  in- 
haling deeply  and  evidently  trying  to  steady  himself; 
then,  struggling  back  to  an  uptilted  door  of  the  car,  he 
succeeded  by  sheer  force  in  wrenching  it  open.  He  shot 
his  flashlight  into  the  interior  or  the  car,  stooped,  and 
examined  what  he  found  there,  then  hauled  himself 
out  again,  and  climbed  the  bank,  looking  up  and  down 
the  deserted  road.  He  had  lost  his  cap,  and  a  slight 
breeze  disturbed  his  thick  gray  hair. 

A  rattle  of  distant  machine-gun  fire  came  and  died 
away  again.  A  far-off  shouting  arose,  and  almost  im- 
mediately subsided.  High  pufflike  clouds  seemed  to 
powder  the  face  of  the  moon.  He  could  detect  no  sound 
of  traffic.  Removing  that  earpiece  which,  habitually, 
he  wore,  he  began  to  run  back  in  the  direction  from 
which  he  had  come.  He  was  making  for  a  police  call 
box  which  he  remembered  to  have  passed. 

As  this  was  two  miles  off,  some  little  time  elapsed 
before  Colonel  O'Halloran,  still  walking  up  and  down 
his  office  in  Scotland  Yard,  rolling  and  lighting  ciga- 
rettes, smoking  and  reloading  his  pipe,  blinking,  snap- 
ping his  fingers,  and  generally  exhibiting  every  evidence 
of  suppressed  nervous  energy,  received  the  call,  which 
was  intended  for  him. 

CHIEF  INSPECTOR  FIRTH  was  busy  with  further 
transcriptions  of  Sergeant  Bluett's  shorthand  notes 
and  had  become  involved  in  a  mass  of  names  and  figures 
to  which  no  clue  could  be  found.  Sergeant  Bluett,  who 
realized  that  he  was  listening  to  a  condensed  but  de- 
tailed account  of  the  constitution,  personnel,  times  of 
sailing  and  ports  of  call  of  a  huge  convoy  bound  for 
Malta — and  that  this  information  had  that  night  been 
placed  in  enemy  possession — sat  on  the  extreme  edge 
of  his  chair  wearing  the  look  of  a  bewildered  school- 
boy. Having  forgotten  his  evening  paper,  he  tapped 
his  knee  with  a  notebook. 

The  telephone  buzzed,  and  in  two  strides  the  assist- 
ant commissioner  had  reached  the  instrument.  .  .  . 
Yes,  at  once.  Put  him  through."  He  turned  and  spoke 
two  words:  "Gaston  Max!" 

"Is  that  you.  Colonel  O'Halloran,  my  old?"  came  the 
voice  of  the  Frenchman.  "Heaven  be  praised  that  I  live." 

"Where  are  you?   What  has  happened?" 
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"I  am  in  a  police  box  on  a  country  road,  six  miles 
from  Farmborough.  Always,  fate  snatches  my  prison- 
ers out  of  my  hands.  Wake  was  the  only  one  1  have 
safely  delivered.  But  I  am  alive.  Yes— I  have  much  to 
be  thankful  for.  You  understand,  I  was  driving  Des- 
tr^e  and  Francis." 

"Don't  understand  at  all,"  rapped  the  commissioner. 
"You  were  driving  them?" 

"But  certainly.  I  have  driven  them  several  times, 
now.  I  arranged  this  with  ENSA,  who  provide  the 
troop  entertainments  as  you  know.  The  car  is  wired, 
and  1  wear  an  earpiece.  I  learn  much  in  this  way,  and 
tonight — I  learned  all." 

"What  did  you  learn?" 

"The  man  we  have  known  as  Julian  Francis,  and 
also  as  Francis  Batt  murdered  Sir  Giles  Loeder.  I  was 
bringing  him  back  to  you,  with  Madame  Destr^e.  She 
was  the  leader  of  the  gang  and  the  brains  which 
guided  it!" 

"Well!  Where  are  they?  What  happened?" 

"A  German  raider  swooped  down  on  us  in  the  moon- 
light, r  heard  him  coming  and  ran  the  car  into  a  ditch 
where  there  was  shadow.  Alas,  too  late!  He  plastered 
us  with  machine-gun  bullets.  My  friend,  it  was  terrible! 
Francis  threw  himself  on  the  woman,  to  try  to  shield  her 
body.  One  bullet  killed  them  both.  She  was.  shot  in 
the  throat — screaming  for  Hugo." 

"Good  God!   Who  is  Hugo?" 

"Major  Hugo  Felsenhayn,  of  the  German  Intelli- 
gence. We  know  him  as  Mr.  Michaelis.  He  was  her 
lover,  I  think;  or  at  least,  her  favorite  lover.  Is  it  not 
fate.  Colonel  O'Halloran,  my  old,  that  never  can  I  make 
an  arrest  after  so  much  work?  Fate  steps  in  and  fools 
me.   You  have  the  worthy  Michaelis  covered,  I  trust?" 

"Certainly.   Know  where  he  is  at  present  moment." 

"Send  my  old  friend  the  chief  inspector  at  once  to 
arrest  him.  Seize  him  as  accessory  to  the  murder,  before 
MiUtary  Intelligence  can  act.  Let  your  fellows  at  least 
have  one  worth-while  prisoner  to  show;  a  mere  thiev- 
ing butler  is  not  good  enough.  .  .  ." 

IN  THE  lobby  of  Lord  Marcus'  house  an  atmosphere 
of  nervous  tension  prevailed.  Mrs.  Vane,  whose  con- 
dition for  a  time  had  caused  some  anxiety,  was  now  rest- 
ing upstairs  in  the  guest  room;  she  retained  no  memory     - 
of  what  had  occurred.  Lady  Huskin  had  requested  per-      F 
mission  to  sit  with  her,  so  that  only  Dick  Kershaw,  Fay,     I- 
Lord  Marcus  and  Mr.  Michaelis  remained.  "  \ 

Mr.  Michaelis  was  strangely  disturbed.  He  had  re-  ' 
covered  his  monocle  and  had  returned  it  to  its  place, 
but  he  had  not  succeeded  in  recovering  his  characteristic 
composure.  Frequently,  he  consulted  a  wrist  watch. 
Fay  was  lying  in  a  deep  armchair  brought  from  the 
study,  and  Dick  perched  beside  her,  one  arm  thrown 
across  the  back  of  the  chair.  "Do  you  feel  better,  Fay?" 
he  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

She  looked  up  and  nodded.  "There  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  me,  Dick,  except  that  I  always  hated  these 
occult  experiences.  They  frighten  me.  .  .  .  Somehow, 
I  don't  think  they — are  right." 

"I  don't  quite  know  what  I  think,"  said  Kershaw; 
"but  I  know  the  voice  we  heard  wasn't  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
Vane.  There's  something  else,  too — a  sort  of  forebod- 
ing as  though — " 

"You  were  expecting  something  else  to  happen?  I 
know.  I  have  it,  too.   Oh,  listen!" 

Muffled,  for  the  house  with  the  scarlet  door  pos- 
sessed a  quality  of  peculiar  silence,  the  wailing  of  sirens 
became  audible.  One  of  the  coastal  raiders  was  ap- 
proaching the  London  area.  Mr.  Michaelis  glanced  at 
his  watch  and  then  turned  to  Lord  Marcus,  who  stood, 
seemingly  lost  in  thought,  before  the  silver-plated  door 
of  the  temple,  now  closed. 

"I  begin  to  fear.  Lord  Marcus,  that  Mrs.  Destrde  has 
been  detained.  Perhaps,  in  the  circumstances — " 

The  doorbell  rang.  Its  sound,  for  some  reason,  elec- 
trified the  listeners.  Fay  jumped  up  and  grasped  Dick's 
arm.  Mr.  Michaelis  strode  across.  But  Lord  Marcus 
overtook  him,  resting  a  restraining  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"Permit  me,  sir." 

Lord  Marcus  himself  opened  the  door — and  Chief 
Inspector  Firth  stepped  in.  Behind  him,  indistinct  in 
shadow,  two  uniformed  figures  might  be  discerned. 

"Good  evening,  sir." 

"Good  evening.  Chief  Ip  pector." 

Firth  fixed  the  regard  of  his  tawny  eyes  upon  Mr. 
Michaelis.  "Major  Felsenhayn — I  ha'  a  warrant  for 
your  arrest." 

Mr.  Michaelis  grew  visibly  pale  as  he  met  that  set 
regard  of  the  chief  inspector.  Then,  drawing  his  heels 
together,  he  bowed.    "Mrs.  Destrde?"  he  asked  quietly. 

"Mrs.  Destree  and  Johann  Brandt  were  killed  in 
an  air  raid  near  the  coast  less  than  an  hour  ago.  .  .  ." 
The  End 
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iHERE  is  nothing  furtive  or  hidden  about  I 
Streicher,  gauleiter  of  the  Bavarian  provii| 
Franconia  and  Germany's  Number  One 
and  Jew  baiter.  The  life  of  the  man  is  an  open  I 
for  his  crimes,  degeneracies  and  obscenities  a| 
matters  of  court  record  and  press  report.  In  191' 
tain  unmentionable  practices  earned  his  discharge 
schoolteacher,  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  "me 
unsound,"  the  authorities  deciding  against  preset 
out  of  unwillingness  to  shame  his  httle  victims, 
years  have  worked  no  change. 

Julius  Streicher  likes  to  tear  out  the  beards  of  il 
with  his  own  hands,  and  he  delights  to  drive  the  ca  I 
drags  Jewish  men  and  women  over  the  cobbles  of ' 
emberg.  He  has  whipped  children  to  death  in  the 
ence  of  their  parents. 

In  the  Library  of  Congress,  but  not  for  general 
ing,  there  are  bound  copies  of  Der  Stiirmer,  the 
trated  weekly  that  Streicher  has  published  since 
It  is  in  the  pages  of  this  sheet  that  the  man  stands 
revealed,  for  "not  only  does  he  admit  his  crimes, 
boasts  of  them  and  gloats  over  them.    Pornogr 
fights  for  space  with  hate  and  thuggery.   Side  by 
with  disgusting  nudes,  are  pictures  of  dead  Jews,  e 
sprawled  where  they  fell  after  being  stoned  to  deatl 
else  hanging  from  gibbets.    Not  in  all  the  histor 
printing  has  any  press  produced  a  paper  more  unu 
ably  vile,  yet,  by  order  of  Adolf  Hitler  himself, 
obligatory  reading  in  Germany. 

Streicher  was  among  the  first  and  most  ardent ' 
verts  to  the  Nazi  faith.  He  launched  the  party  in  I 
emberg  as  early  as  1921,  marched  with  Hitler  in  I 
putsch  of  1923,  and  went  with  him  to  prison.    > 
than  any  other,  too,  he  has  put  the  Fuehrer's  pr^ 
ings  into  savage  practice.  While  Goering  and  Goet 
were  advocating  caution  with  respect  to  attacks  oi 
Catholic  Church,  Streicher  arrested  priests  and  bishl 
on  charges  of  venery,  pederasty,  and  similar  fignu 
of  his  diseased  imagination.  Well  in  advance  of  Ro 
berg,  he  sounded  the  cry  that  Christianity,  as  well, 
Judaism,  must  be  destroyed,  bawling  that  Hitler  was 
one  and  only  God.  \ 

Adolf  Hitler  holds  Julius  Streicher,  der  Verriid 
Hund,  in  admiration  and  regard — about  as  damning 
indictment  as  any  ever  leveled  against  him.  * 
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vegetables 

In  Viaory  Gardens 
p         go/ore 

And  hosfy  bottles 
of  /mission  Orange 

Add  lest  to  this 
wartime  chore 


If  you  ar«  un- 
able to  obtain 
enough  Mission 
Orange  Beverage 
when  you  wont  it 
and  where  you  wont 
it,  remember  that 
orange  juice  is  a  most 
important  dietary 
requirement  for  our 
fighting  men,  and  the 
Mission  plant  at  Los 
Angeles  is  worlcing 
day  and  night  sup- 
plying this  product  in 
concentrated  form. 
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the  pain  of  a  ruptured  heart  might  be  ex- 
pected to  have  found  romance  cruel.  Not 
so  De  Sylva.  Even  his  marriage  was 
founded  on  a  song.  He  met  Marie  Wal- 
lace of  the  Follies  in  the  Remick  office  and 
proposed  a  few  weeks  later.  Miss  Wallace 
asked  him  how  he  got  the  scar  on  his 
cheek,  doubtless  suspecting  that  it  was  the 
handiwork  of  one  of  the  mischievous  un- 
derworld characters  adorning  the  Broad- 
way of  the  period.  De  Sylva  explained 
that  he  had  acquired  it  while  coin-diving 
at  Catalina  and  added  that  he  still  had  a 
ringing  in  his  ears  from  the  depth  pressure. 

"Is  it  a  musical  ringing?"  asked  Miss 
Wallace. 

"Only  when  you're  around,"  said  the 
guileful  poet. 

"How  exciting!"  girl  said.  "Why  don't 
you  write  a  lyric  for  it?" 

"I  will,"  boy  said,  "if  you  marry  me." 
Girl  said  she'd  take  the  matter  under  ad- 
visement and  boy  began  scribbling  on  a 
menu.  Presently  he  was  mumbling,  rhap- 
sodically: 

"Somebody  loves  me;  I  wonder  who 
It  could  be? 

Somebody  loves  me;  maybe  it's  you  .  . ." 

"Maybe  it  is,"  sighed  Miss  Wallace, 
overcome,  and  that  did  it.  Two  hours 
later  De  Sylva  had  a  new  hit  song  and  a 
promised  bride. 

De  Sylva's  first  important  job  in  New 
York  was  to  write  lyrics  for  Jolson's  Sin- 
bad.  After  that,  he  collaborated  with  a 
young  pianist  at  Remick's  on  a  musical 
comedy  called  La  La  Lucille.  The  pianist 
was  George  Gershwin,  and  Lucille  wasn't 
one  of  his  better  efforts.  It  did,  however, 
bring  De  Sylva  to  Victor  Herbert's  atten- 
tion. Herbert  wanted  lyrics  for  Orange 
Blossoms,  and  the  combination  of  the  mas- 
ter's need  and  the  youth's  awe  produced 
A  Kiss  in  the  Dark,  generally  bracketed 
with  When  Day  is  Done  as  De  Sylva's 
most  significant  work. 

The  era  from  1920  to  1923  was  form- 
ative for  De  Sylva,  but  even  then  he 
published  sixty  songs,  most  of  them 
money-makers.  He  pursued  no  fixed 
course  in  composing,  but  recalls  that  he 
was  seldom  touched  by  the  muse  while 
alone.  Bits  of  conversation,  snatches  of 
melody,  a  wayward  gag,  all  were  grist  to 
his  mill. 

"The  layman  thinks  a  song  writer  turii; 
out  stuff  with  a  heart  full  of  romance  and 
a  head  full  of  rhyme,"  he  says,  "but  he 
does  better  with  an  office  full  of  bill  col- 
lectors and  a  bank  full  of  overdrafts." 

By  1925,  De  Sylva  was  writing  songs 
faster  than  anyone  in  Tin  Pan  Alley  and 
collaborating  on  librettos  for  major  musi- 
cals. In  1928,  he  joined  Lawrence  Schwab 
on  the  book,  lyrics  and  melodies  of  Queen 
High  and  stepped  up  front  to  stay. 

Turns  Deaf  Ear  into  Profit 

At  about  this  time  he  made  the  embar- 
rassing discovery,  for  a  song  writer,  that 
he  was  deaf  in  one  ear.  With  typical 
aplomb,  he  diverted  it  to  his  own  profit. 
In  business  conferences  he  turns  the  bad 
ear  to  any  proposition  that  doesn't  suit 
him,  blithely  covering  the  other.  By  this 
artful  maneuver  he  has  become  almost 
argument-proof. 

His  capacity  for  getting  things  done 
without  effort  is  fantastic.  From  1921  to 
1929  he  wrote  lyrics  for  Sally,  Greenwich 
Village  Follies,  Ziegfeld  Follies,  six  Scan- 
dals, Orange  Blossoms,  Captain  Jenks  and 
Three  Cheers.  He  did  lyrics,  librettos  and 
melodies  for  Queen  High,  Manhattan 
Mary,  Hold  Everything,  Follow  Through, 
Good  News  and  Flying  High.  It  adds  up 
to  practically  a  glossary  of  the  musical  hits 
of  the  era. 

Before  the  age  of  De  Sylva,*  musical 
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comedies  did  without  plots.  Female  epi- 
dermis was  the  first  necessity,  followed  by 
sets,  music  and  comedy.  Into  this  form- 
less panoply  barged  the  Azusa  iconoclast 
to  build  musicals  on  conflict,  pursuit,  frus- 
tration and  triumph — sound,  salable  dra- 
matic ingredients.  In  Du  Barry,  one  of  the 
forgotten  millions  wins  the  Irish  Sweep- 
stakes while  toiling  menially  in  a  gents' 
room.  His  reactions  to  his  windfall,  con- 
verging on  that  tragic  moment  when  he 
inadvertently  gives  himself  a  Mickey  Finn 
intended  for  a  love  rival,  make  for  sus- 
pense and  sympathy. 

With  the  advent  of  talkies,  Hollywood 
saw  a  new  bonanza  in  musical  comedy  for 
the  masses.  It  was  soon  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  such  fare,  as  produced  on  the 
stage,  was  too  friable  for  the  primitive  de- 
mands of  film  fans  and  too  diaphanous 
for  the  camera's  .basihsk  eye.  What  was 
needed  was  a  genius  who  could  give  sub- 
stance to  frivolity,  and  it  was  while  nurs- 
ing this  dream  that  Hollywood  became 
aware  of  B.  G.  De  Sylva.  ,- 

Although  a  fabulous  Broadway  figure 
at  thirty-three,  De  Sylva  was  ready  for  a 
change,  so  when  Winfield  Sheehan,  then 
head  of  Fox,  broached  a  Hollywood  con- 
tract, he  found  his  amiable  little  Barkis 
willin'.  He  was  also  busy,  but  pleasantly 
so,  racking  up  his  forty  thousandth  dollar 
from  his  Sonny  Boy  hit.  We  mentioned 
this  because  it  was  now  1929.  In  a  year 
when  about  everyone  with  more  than  an 
academic  interest  in  money  was  contem- 
plating the  consistency  of  the  sidewalk 
from  vertiginous  heights,  De  Sylva  was 
hitting  a  high  mark  in  earnings  from  a 
single  song. 

At  the  same  time  De  Sylva  signed  with 
Sheehan,  Lew  Brown  and  Ray  Henderson, 
his  partners  in  the  publishing  firm  of  De 
Sylva,  Brown  &  Henderson,  also  went  to 
Hollywood.  The  defections  left  the  house 
wathout  business  or  artistic  geniuses  and 
created  quite  a  problem.  It  was  solved  by 
the  Fr^res  Warner  of  Hollywood  who  paid 
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$4,000,000  for  the  firm  as  a  mean| 
taining  the  fountainhead  of  soii| 
each  of  the  partners  received  $1,3! 
for  three  years  of  unrelenting  rclj 
With  characteristic  acumen,  De  S; 
tiously  invested  the  $333.33  and 
balance  in  his  pocket  for  mad  jnoi 
hadn't  yet  bucked  Hollywood, 
heard  plenty  and  he  wasn't  goini 
caught  without  carfare  back  to  Brcj 

De  Sylva's  $3,000-a-week  contrs 
Sheehan  was  far  from  notable  in 
where  anything  less  than  $1,000 
sidered  an  affront,  but  he  was  mor| 
ested  in  making  pictures  than 
more  money  to  count.   While  Hoi 
smirkingly   predicted   his   come-uj 
he  made  Sunny  Side  Up.  Running' 
De  Sylva  form,  it  became  one  of  tbj 
est  money-makers  of  picture  histoj 
Hollywood  was  stopped. 

From  the  hour  of  his  arrival,  D«| 
was  a  riddle  to  Hollywood.   He  hi 
extra  secretaries,  no  chauffeurs  a 
butlers,  and  his  firm  refusal  to  ad(| 
nary-colored  slacks  and  chartreuse 
heightened  the  distrust.  The  last  str,l 
when  he  began  to  arrive  at  his  ol| 
nine  a.  m.,  a  departure  classified  by 
wood's  eleven  o'clock  guild  as  del] 
subversive. 

Long-Distance  Song  Writing^ 

He  was  best  known  in  Hollywood 
man  who  once  wrote  a  song  by  lor 
tance  telephone.  Jolson  had  called 
York  from  Hollywood  for  a  numb' 
The  Singing  Fool  and  had  told  Lew  I 
his  needs.  Brown  reached  De  Sylv, 
Henderson  in  Atlantic  City.  "Al 
something  about  a  kid,  with  a  lini 
'Climb  up  on  my  lap'  in  it,"  he  exph 

"How's  'Climb  up  on  my  lap,  S 
Boy;  play  me  for  a  sap,  Sonny  Boy?' 
Sylva  came  back. 

"Be  nice,  now,"  Brown  pleaded, 
get  Al  a  song  today.  He's  waiting." 
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wo  Scotch  and  sodas  later,  De  Sylva 
n    Henderson    had    put    together    the 
Cmb   up    on    my   knee,    Sonny    Boy; 
hJgh  you're  only  three.  Sonny  Boy"  tear 
rer,  telephoned  it,  collect,  to  Jolson  in 
-vllywood  and  returned  to  their  relaxing. 
■)e  Sylva's  outstanding  achievement  in 
"  ywood  is  his  contribution  to  the  ca- 
of  Shirley  Temple.  When  he  took  over 
incredible  moppet,  she  was  merely  an 
erican  freak  with  no  more  acting  abil- 
than  a  baby  giant  panda  half  her  age. 
Sylva's  biggest  problem  was  to  keep 
studio  from  casting  her  immediately  in 
or  Mourning  Becomes  Electra.    He 
ed  her  stories  with  extreme  care,  see- 
to  it  tjiat  they  were  within  the  scope 
child's  interest  and  understanding, 
childless  himself,  De  Sylva  has  a  firm 
sp  of  child  psychology.  He  sensed  that 
ley  had  to  be  interested  in  the  move- 
nt of  a  story  she  was  helping  to  tell, 
all  pictures  he  made  with  her,  he  sub- 
rged  her  interest  in  her  own  extraordi- 
y  self  and  placed  emphasis  on  the  game, 
ectors  were  forbidden  to  shoot  from 
cuff  (Hollywoodese  for  deviating  from 
script)  because  that  would  violate  the 
les  of  play.   By  converting  work  into  a 
rt,   the   pair    turned    out   The    Little 
lonel,  The  Littlest  Rebel,  Captain  Janu- 
,  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl  and  Stowaway, 
quartet  of  triumphs  representing  the 
lOgee  of  the  Temple  legend. 
If  De  Sylva  helped  Miss  Temple,  she 
ipaid  him  in  kind.  Without  her,  his  Hol- 
ood  career  might  have  ended  ten  years 
;o.    At  that  point,  Sheehan  had  been 
ueezed  out  of  Fox,  and  Darryl  Zanuck 
ad  taken  over.   Listed  among  the  heads 
fall  was  De  Sylva's. 

"They  can't  do  it,"  said  Miss  Temple. 
I'll  tell  my  mamma." 
She  did  and   Mrs.   Temple  informed 
nuck  that  she  insisted  her  daughter  ro- 
under  De  Sylva's   aegis.    Zanuck 
idn't  know  Mrs.  Temple  well,  then,  but 
le  took  one  look  at  the  set  of  her  ma- 
;mal  jaw  and  De  Sylva  stayed. 
In  1940,  after  eleven  years  of  Holly- 
wood, De  Sylva  took  a  sabbatical.    Al- 
though he  called  it  a  rest,  he  joined  Herb 
Fields  in  preparing  Du  Barry  for  Broad- 

.  way.  It  costs  money  to  produce  musicals, 

but  that  didn't  faze  De  Sylva.  He  hired 
I^Cole  Porter  to  do  the  music,  put  Bert  Lahr 
and  Ethel  Merman  in  the  leads  and  got  his 
show  together  for  $110,000.  Within  a  week 
after  opening,  it  was  setting  box-office 
I  records  and  had  started  a  musical  comedy 
renaissance. 

Three  Hits  in  a  Season 


De  Sylva  next  plunged  into  Louisiana 
Purchase,  casting  Bill  Gaxton,  Zorina, 
Irene  Bordoni  and  Victor  Moore.  Once 
more  he  felt  the  pleasant  flush  of  a  hit, 
making  it  two  for  the  season.  And  he 
was  only  resting,  mind  you.  He  might 
have  returned  to  Hollywood  without  his 
three-in-a-season  record  had  not  he  and 
Fields  got  to  mulling  over  a  number 
called  Hattie  from  Tahiti.  In  the  ensuing 
discussion,  Hattie  was  moved  to  Panama 
because  Tahiti  had  become  corny,  whereas 
Panama  had  fresh,  topical  pegs  to  hang  a 
plot  on. 

They  went  on  from  there,  engaging  for 
the  role  of  the  child  Miss  Joan  Carrol,  who 
followed  the  De  Sylva  pattern  for  pittypat 
prodigies  by  becoming  the  toast  of  Broad- 
way. As  if  there  could  be  no  end  to  the 
De  Sylva  luck,  a  theatrical  producer  and  a 
dramatic  critic  engaged  in  a  bloodless 
brawl  in  the  theater  lobby  on  opening 
night  and  the  subsequent  publicity  blizzard 
would  have  sold  out  a  flea  circus. 

De  Sylva's  earnings  from  these  three 
hits  approximated  three  quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  including  sales  to  the  movies 
of  Hattie  for  $130,000,  Du  Barry  for  $80,- 
000  and  Purchase  for  $150,000.  Fortified 
by  a  year  of  so-called  rest  and  the  health- 
giving  feel  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
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sand  dollars,  he  returned  to  Hollywood  to 
produce  Bob  Hope's  Caught  in  the  Draft. 
Then  came  the  call  that  was  to  make  him 
top  hand  in  a  business  that  a  decade  be- 
fore had  scoffed  at  him. 

Paramount  Studios,  in  the  beginning 
of  1941,  found  its  earnings  approach- 
ing the  vanishing  point.  In  dire  extremity, 
the  studio  heads  sent  for  De  Sylva  on  the 
hunch  that  he  knew  where  some  bullion 
was  buried.  To  their  dismay  De  Sylva, 
now  Hollywood  wise,  gave  an  automatic 
"no"  to  their  first  proffer  of  the  executive- 
producer  scepter. 

"At  least,"  someone  said,  "you  can  tell 
us  how  you  make  pictures." 

"By  the  pit  of  my  stomach"  was  the 
discouraging  answer.  De  Sylva  explained 
that  the  best  aviators  fly  by  the  seat  of 
their  pants  and  that  he  merely  elevates  the 
system  fifteen  inches.  When  he  reads  a 
script,  or  sees  a  rush,  and  feels  a  sinking 
in  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  he  says  "no."  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  has  the  sensation  of 
just  having  swallowed  three  fingers  of 
brandy,  he  says  "yes." 

Simple  as  the  system  seemed,  the  studio 
heads  were  no  better  off  than  before.  In 
the  end  they  had  recourse  to  Hollywood's 
infallible  weapon,  rugged  money,  and  De 
Sylva  signed. 

Curtains  for  the  "Simp"  Formula 

His  first  move  was  to  junk  the  formula 
known  as  the  Simpleton  Special.  In  this, 
boy  meets  girl,  mutual  hatred  develops, 
boorishness  becomes  a  badge  of  charm 
and,  after  an  hour  and  thirty  minutes  of 
juvenile  insults,  the  twain  start  hunting  for 
a  preacher.  De  Sylva  held  that  there  are 
women  alive  today  who  prefer  gentility  to 
boorishness  and  offered  Hold  Back  the 
Dawn  to  prove  it,  eventually  having  the 
satisfaction  of  watching  the  public  fight  to 
see  it. 

After  the  success  of  Hold  Back  the 
Dawn,  he  tried  Sullivan's  Travels,  in  which 
he  again  permitted  two  people  in  love  to 
be  kind  to  each  other  before  the  last  hun- 
dred feet  of  film.  To  the  chagrin  of  the 
Simpleton  school,  this  one  also  flushed  up 
new  box-office  custom.  Not  only  had  De 
Sylva  proved  his  point,  but  the  financial 
results  enabled  Paramount  to  face  the 
financing  of  For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls  with 
an  equanimity  undreamed  of  a  year  be- 
fore. 

De  Sylva  still  keeps  but  one  secretary, 
and  she  wears  a  perpetually  harassed  ex- 
pression because  of  his  habit  of  reiterat- 
ing that  he  can't  find  enough  to  keep  her 
busy.  His  office  features  a  scarred  desk 
that  seldom  seems  to  have  anything  on  it 
but  his  feet.  There  is  also  a  radio  and  a 
piano,  the  latter  having  an  important  func- 
tion. When  De  Sylva  wishes  to  end  an  in- 
terview, he  sits  down  before  it  and  starts 
thumping,  at  the  same  time  indicating  that 
he  may  burst  into  song  at  any  minute.  It 
always  works. 

His  home  in  Holmby  Hills  has  neither 
swimming  pool  nor  tennis  court.  Some 
years  ago,  when  money  began  pouring  in, 
he  acquired  an  authentic  Renoir,  a  pair  of 
minor  Van  Goghs  and  a  Manet.  They  now 
serve  the  decor  of  his  living  room. 

In  recent  years  he  has  taken  to  painting 
portraits  of  his  friends.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  is  of  Director  Leo  Mc- 
Carey.  One  critic  found  that  it  makes  Mr 
McCarey  look  like  a  lemur,  a  disaster  for 
which  De  Sylva  refuses  to  accept  entire 
responsibility.  "An  artist  paints  only  what 
he  feels  and  sees,"  he  said. 

Anyone  who  has  coasted  through  life  on 
a  golden  sled  doubtless  shows  considerable 
effrontery  in  offering  Rotarian  advice,  but 
De  Sylva  is  not  inhibited.  He  still  believes 
that  worriers  defeat  themselves  and  that  if 
more  of  us  followed  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance the  millennium  would  soon  ar- 
rive, probably  to  a  fanfare  of  This  is  My 
Lucky  Day,  by  B.  G.  De  Sylva. 
The  End 


FALSE  TEETH  WEARERS 


WHY  RISK  DENTURE  BREATH  AND  LOOSENED 
PLATES  BY  BRUSHING  WITH  MAKESHIFT  CLEANERS? 


Brushing  your  plates  with  tooth  pastes, 
tooth  powders  or  soap,  may  scratch  the  den- 
ture material  which  is  60  times  softer  than 
natural  teeth.  These  scratches  cause  odorous 
stains,  film,  and  food  particles  to  collect 
faster  and  cling  tighter  . . .  resulting  in  Den- 


ture Breath.  Remember,  you  may  not  know 
you  have  it,  but  others  do!  Besides,  brush- 
mg  with  makeshift  cleaners  often  wears 
down  the  delicate  fitting  ridges  designed  to 
hold  your  plate  in  place.  With  worn-down 
ridges,  of  course,  your  plate  loosens. 


PLAY   SAFE-SOAK  YOUR   PLATE   CLEAN   IN    POLIDENT 


The  safe,  modern  way  to  clean  dental 
plates,  partial  plates  and  removable 
bridges  is  to  soak  them  clean  in  Polident 
every  day.  Polident  is  approved  by  many 
leading  dentists  and  the  leading  makers  of 


modern  denture  materials.  No  brushing,  no 
danger,  yet  the  daily  Polident  bath  works 
into  the  corners  and  crevices  no  amount  of 
bmshing  seems  to  reach— leaves  your  den- 
ture sparkling  clean,  odor-free. 


"Now  I  go  places  . . .  do  things . . .  enjoy  lifel' 


Millions  call  Polident  a  blessing.  No  fear 
of  Denture  Breath— no  risk  of  wearing 
down  and  loosening  the  plate.  Polident 
used  daily,  maintains  the  original,  natural 
appearance  of  your  dental  plate  for  less 
than  a  penny  a  day.  Today— get  Polident 


pouDcni 


at  any  drug,  department  or  variety  store. 
S  oz.  size— 30^;  7  oz.  size— 60^. 
FREE— Booklet  on  Care  of  Dentures.  Send 
post  card  to  Hudson  Products,  -^»^ 

Inc.,  Dept.  C-8,  8  High  St.,       d-'^-. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


The  Safe,  Modem  Way  to 
Clean  Plates  and  Bridges 
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The  Rum  Connoisseur  contains  over  100  tested 
drink  and  food  recipes.  Send  for  your  Free 
copy.  Ronrico  CorpoTation,  Dept.  tD*  Miami, 
Florida.      Ronrico  Rum  86,  90  and  151  Proof. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  about  two  pints  of 
li(^uid  bile  onto  the  food  you  swallow  every  day.  H 
this  bile  is  not  flowing  freely,  your  food  may  not 
digest.  You  get  constipated.  Vou  feel  sour,  sunk  and 
the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 
Take  as  directed.  Effective  in  making  bile  flow  free- 
ly. Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills.  lOi  and  25(i. 


PULVEX 

FLEA  POWDER 

\and  so«    / 

HOTEL   LOWRY 

ST.    PAUL,    MINNESOTA 
'CARAGE  •COFFEE   SHOP 
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CLEANS  RUST  OUT 
OF  RADIATORS 


liked  Dickie.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  rich 
yoiing  men  who  go  in  for  a  career  of  bill- 
board love  affairs.  El  Granada  has  a 
large  complement  of  these  Romeos  who, 
lacking  all  other  enterprise,  devote  them- 
selves to  the  pursuit  of  ladies.  The  pursuit 
seldom  goes  beyond  a  jog  trot  but  even  at 
this  pace  the  night-club  Isoldes  are  easily 
lassoed.  The  goal  of  both  sexes  being 
identical — to  achieve  mention  in  the  gossip 
columns  as  often  as  possible — little  time 
is  wasted  outside  the  limelight. 

"The  old  hunting  grounds,"  our  lieu- 
tenant said  sentimentally,  turning  a  flaccid 
face  on  the  clientele. 

"How  do  they  look  after  the  terrors  of 
Washington?"  I  asked.  Dickie  always  ap- 
preciated minor  insults. 

"Better  than  ever,"  he  laughed,  still 
sweeping  the  horizon  with  expert  eye.  His 
attention  came  to  a  halt.  "At  least,"  he 
went  on,  "I  know  now  what  I'm  fighting 
for." 

"And  what's  that?"  I  asked. 

"That  redhead,"  said  Dickie  softly. 
"Holy  hat!  That's  an  item!  Who  is  the 
graveyard  with  her?" 

I  gave  the  baron's  name. 

"Never  heard  of  him,"  said  Dickie. 

"Ever  seen  the  girl?"  I  asked. 

Dickie  sipped  his  drink  and  was 
thoughtful.  One  had  the  impression  of  a 
young  man  peering  into  a  myriad  of  hotel 
rooms. 

"Uh-uh,"  he  said  moodily,  "but  it's  my 
dish.  I  think  I'll  go  over  and  cheer  the 
poor  little  thing  up.  I  never  could  stand 
to  see  redheads  wasted." 

"You  won't  get  very  far,"  I  said.  "The 
baron  is  a  seclusive  type.  He  shuns  peo- 
ple." 

"My  dish,"  Dickie  repeated  softly  and 
stood  up.  "Watch  me.  The  Navy  never 
misses." 

We  watched  and  were  astonished.  Lieu- 
tenant Malchen  stood  in  front  of  the 
baron's  table  smiling  and  speaking  easily. 
The  baron  arose,  smiled  and  bowed. 
Whereupon  the  beautiful  redhead  stepped 
from  behind  the  table  and  in  a  twinkling 
our  lieutenant  and  the  baron's  prize  were 
on  the  dance  floor  locked  in  a  sort  of  rigor 
mortis. 

I  watched  Dickie  and  noted  that  he 
had  not  lost  his  cunning  as  a  ballroom 
artist.  He  still  favored  the  strangle  hold 
for  waltzes  and  the  bear  hug  for  all  other 
rhythms. 

Morty  nudged  me.  "That  bears  it  out," 
he  said. 

"Bears  what  out,  oracle?"  I  asked. 

"My  first  diagnosis — that  the  baron 
doesn't  give  a  hoot  about  redheads." 
Morty  mopped  his  brow.  "He  hasn't 
opened  his  eyes,  turned  his  head  or  stolen 
a  single  peek  at  the  blitzkrieg  on  the  dance 
floor." 

TWENTY  minutes  later,  Dickie  re- 
turned the  rumpled  beauty  to  her  perch 
beside  the  baron  and  sat  down  next  to  her. 
There  was  a  small  group  of  tax-tortured 
citizens  at  our  own  table  discussing  the 
future  of  the  world.  This  vital  topic, 
however,  failed  to  hold  my  attention.  I 
waited  for  the  Navy  to  bring  us  tidings 
of  Baron  Corfus.  And  while  waiting, 
I  noted  with  some  surprise  that  our  Don 
Juan  apparently  had  lost  interest  in  his 
redheaded  quarry.  Both  he  and  the  "dish" 
sat  unaware  of  each  other,  listening  open- 
mouthed  to  the  elegant  baron. 

At  1:35  Dickie  returned  from  the  vesti- 
bule and  joined  us.  The  tax-debating 
society  had  moved  on  to  another  club 
for  inspiration,  and  Morty  and  I  were 
alone. 

"Holy  hat!"  said  Dickie.  "What  a  guy! 
The  most  exciting  old  poUywog  I  ever 
listened  to." 

"How'd  you  get  in?"  I  asked. 
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"Oh,  that,"  Dickie  grinned.  "Just  pulled 
the  old  gag.  Introduced  myself  and  told 
the  old  boy  I'd  made  a  fifty-dollar  bet 
with  you  gentlemen  that  I  could  prevail 
on  him  to  let  me  dance  with  the  lovely 
young  lady  at  his  side.  It  worked  like  a 
charm.  The  thing  that  helped  was  that  the 
old  boy  knows  you  and  doesn't  like  you. 
Uh-uh — not  for  apples." 

"Knows  whom?"  I  asked. 

"The  doctor,"  said  Dickie.  Morty 
beamed.  "He  hates  psychiatry,"  Dickie 
went  on,  "if  that's  of  any  interest  to  you?" 

"Of  the  deepest,"  said  Morty. 

"What  did  he  talk  about?"  I  asked  as 
Dickie  sunk  his  nose  into  a  wineglass. 

"Terrific!"  he  looked  up.  "Biggest  au- 
thority on  Nazis  in  the  world.  He  knows 
them  all — Goebbels,  Goering,  Hitler.  All 
the  big  shots.  He's  been  at  their  homes. 
I  never  heard  anything  so  fascinating." 

"As  for  instance,''  I  prodded. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Dickie,  "an  absolutely 
inside  track  on  all  those  boys.  Don't  you 
think  that's  pretty  interesting?  I  do.  You 
know — who  loves  who  and  what  those 
crazy  Nazis  say  when  they  let  their  hair 
down." 

HERE  at  least  was  an  answer  to  the 
baron's  fascination  for  the  two  red- 
heads. Our  mystery  man  was  full  of  inti- 
mate tidbits  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
enemy  and  apparently  had  bowled  over 
Dickie  as  well  with  tales  of  the  home  life 
of  Germany's  bogeymen. 

"Holy  hat!"  Dickie  jumped  up  sud- 
denly. "I  forgot  to  get  her  telephone  num- 
ber.   I'm  slipping." 

"Sit  down.  She'll  be  back  tomorrow 
night,"  I  promised.  "What  did  she  have 
to  say  about  his  nibs  while  you  were 
dancing?" 

"Not  a  talking  type,"  said  Dickie,  with 
a  soulful  look  toward  the  vestibule,  "but 
quite  a  dish,  eh?" 

"Well,"  said  Morty,  after  Dickie  left  us, 
"we've  found  out  one  impressive  clue.  The 
baron  knows  who  I  am  and  dislikes  me.  I 
think  that's  vital  information." 


"For  your  press  book,  perhaps,"  1 1 
"Personally,  I  am  more  interested  \\ 
being  so  close  to  the  great  SJazis." 

"Lies,  all  lies,"  said  Morty.  "He  del 
know  any  Nazis.  He  never  met  Goell 
or  Hitler.  He's  merely  taking  advail 
of  the  ingdnue  American  interest  in  tl 
stairs  tittle-tattle  to  put  something  il 
His  dislike  of  me  proves  that  absolul| 

"You're  sending  up  bubbles,"  I 
"I  don't  follow  you." 

"My  dear  friend,"  Morty  beamed, 
man's  up  to  something  and  he's 
I'll  see  through  him.  All  lunatics  feil| 
way  about  me." 

Morty  let  his  face  drip  in  exultationi 

"They're  telepathic,"  he  went  on.  *T[J 
can  sense  a  brain  piercing  through  t| 
hocus-pocus.  That's  what  ails  the 
He  knows  I've  got  his  compulsion  il 
rosis  by  the  tail  and  that  I'm  likely  to) 
where  it's  going — any  minute." 

Highly  pleased  with  himself,  the  ml 
thinker  forgot  it  was  his  turn  as  guesi] 
our  table  and  picked  up  the  check. 

Thus  our  mystery  remained  for  a  'Wtl 
The  only  progress  made  was  by  DicI 
Malchen,  whose  relationship  with  the  r[ 
head  had  already  borne  fruit  in  the  gos| 
columns. 

I  had  hoped  the  lieutenant  would  pi 
go-between  and  get  us  a  bid  backstil 
of  our  mystery.  Nothing  of  the  sort  hil 
pened.  The  only  news  that  Dickie  broun 
us  of  the  baron  was  of  his  remarkall 
collection  of  paintings  and  of  his  aversi'  | 
for  Morty. 

"I  suggested  we  all  get  together,"  sal 
Dickie,  "but  he  can't  stand  psychiatrisi 
You  ain't  mad,  are  you.  Doc?"  and  Dick| 
winked  at  me. 

"Not  in  the  least."  Morty  also  winktl 
at  me.  "Nobody  loves  a  nosy  psychiatrist] 

Dickie  chortled  and  squeezed  off  t<| 
ward  the  dance  floor. 

It  was  the  next  night  that  the  curtain  il 
which  we  had  been  staring  so  long  begal 
finally  to  rise.    It  did  not  rise  far,  br 
enough  to  give  us  our  first  glimpse  of  tb| 
design  of  the  hidden  stage.    The  desig 
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coi.LiEii-5        "You  say  they  classified  you  as  emotionally  unstable?" 
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"Once  I  got  started,  I  found  I  couldn't  stop" 


LAWRENCE   LARIAR 


efar, 
ipse  oil 


psyclii 
"anilD_ 

Uncle  Albert  Malchen,  Dickie's  most 

lowned  relative. 

e  honorable  and  disintegrating  AI- 

llrt  was  rarely  seen  in  such  gaudy  dens  as 

Granada.   He  belonged  to  an  era  that 

come  to  a  full  stop  with  the  diabolic 

ention  of  the  income  tax;  an  era,  also, 

at  had  regarded  sin  as  a  very  important 

atter  worthy  of  secret  mansions,  secret 

kjichts  and  posthumous  autobiographies. 

ncle  Albert,  having  squandered  milhons 

amour,  was  averse  surely  to  seeing  it 

ocked  down  nightly  in  the  open  market 

a  single  magnum  of  champagne,  which 

lay  have  accounted,  in  part,  for  his  ab- 

nce  from  such  haunts  as  ours. 


IS  appearance  on  this  night  sent  a  rip- 
ple through  the  blaring  room,  for  Mr. 
alchen  was  more  than  a  celebrity  come 
be  seen  holding  hands  with  another 
lelebrity.  He  was  a  legend  stepped  out  of 
ncient  Wall  Street  deals  and  international 
ive  scandals — a  gentleman  as  archaic  as 
le  Devil  in  red  tights — and  the  fleshpots 
irtsied   nostalgically   to   him.     Behold- 
g  him,  the  clientele  of  El  Granada  re- 
embered  tales  of  chateaus  on  beaches, 
ountaintops    and    boulevards,    recalled 
embrandts  and  Raphaels  showered  on 
itrimipets,  wheat  markets  cornered,  and 
lomebody  shooting  somebody  else  on  the 
pening  night  of  the  Opera. 
The  lieutenant  piloted  this  white-mus- 
hed,   red-faced    legend    through    the 
owded  room.  He  held  it  tenderly  by  the 
elbow,  and  a  look  of  extreme  piety  was  on 
him  as  if  he  were  guiding  an  abbot  to  his 
prayers.    The   two,   uncle   and   nephew, 
stopped   in   front   of   the   table   of   our 
camellia-studded     baron.      Introductions 
took  place  and  chairs  were  adjusted. 

"Well,  my  friend."  Morty  scowled.  "At 
least  the  first  part  of  the  mystery  is  cleared 
up.  We  can  dismiss  the  Titian  sirens  from 
here  in."  He  mopped  his  face. 

"We're  a  pair  of  idiots,"  he  resumed. 
"Good    Lord,    imagine    my    not    seeing 
through  the  whole  thing  in  a  minute.   It 
'makes  me  sick." 


"But  you  did  see  through  it,"  I  com- 
forted the  scientist. 

"Only  as  far  as  Dickie,"  Morty 
frowned.  "I  saw  that  the  redheads  were 
a  bait  set  out  for  our  naval  hero.  And 
I  saw  that  the  baron  had  gone  to  consid- 
erable research,  for  a  foreigner,  to  estab- 
hsh  the  fact  that  Dickie  had  a  fetish  for 
red-haired  ladies.  But  I  didn't  think  be- 
yond Dickie  to  Uncle  Albert." 

"You're  quite  right,"  I  said.  "It  looks 
pretty  obvious.  Our  baron  snagged  Dickie 
with  a  redhead.  And  then  used  Dickie  as 
bait  for  Uncle  Albert.  And  Uncle  Albert 
is  now  going  to  be  taken  for  something 
neat  and  considerable." 

The  baron  and  Mr.  Malchen  were  con- 
versing amiably  against  the  padded  satin 
wall.  Mr.  Malchen's  red,  rubbery  face  was 
full  of  a  sort  of  roguish  good  humor  of 
the  old  school.  He  appeared  to  be  urging 
something  on  the  baron  and  the  baron 
with  much  charm  appeared  to  be  refusing 
whatever  it  was. 

"One  thing  confuses  me,"  Morty  spoke 
up  suddenly.  "There  doesn't  seem  any- 
thing mad  about  the  whole  business.  And 
there  should  be.  There  should  be  some- 
thing very  definitely  maniacal  going  on. 
And  there  isn't.  It's  all  too  stupidly  logi- 
cal." 

Morty  glared  at  our  baron  as  at  a  men- 
dacious patient. 

"We  are  being  misled,"  he  sighed.  "If 
that  man's  a  swindler,  I'm  a  chiropodist." 
And  Morty  sat  glaring  at  the  baron  in- 
dignantly. 

OUR  mystery  was  being  seated  when 
we  reached  our  E!  Granada  roost  the 
next  night. 

"I  wonder  what  the  next  step  is,"  I  said 
as  Ganzo  with  tip-dizzied  tenderness 
guided  the  baron  and  the  redhead  to  the 
padded  wall. 

"The  next  step  involves  us,"  said 
Morty  in  a  whisper,  "the  fellow  is  beam- 
ing at  us  Hke  a  brother  Elk." 

I  turned  and  saw  this  remarkable  sight. 
Baron  Corfus  was  smiUng  unmistakably 
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How  to  Make  a  Wish 


Many  folks  used  to  wish  on  a 
Covered  Bridge,  but  Covered 
Bridges  are  scarce  these  days.  So 
if  you  want  to  make  a  wish,  wher- 
ever you  are,  simply  close  your  eyes 
and  slowly  put  your  wish  into 
words.  For  example:  "I  wish  this 
war  would  end  soon  and  that  we 
would  win."  Of  course,  the  only 
sure  way  to  make  that  wish  come 
true  is  to  buy  plenty  of  War  Bonds 
and  Stamps  regularly.  No  discredit 
to  the  wish-fulfilling  prowess  of 
Covered  Bridges,  understand,  but 
War  Bonds  buy  the  bridges  of  ships 
and  airplanes  that  carry  destruc- 
tion to  the  Axis.  America  will  build 
'em  fast  if  you  buy  'em  fast.  This 
advertisement  contributed  by  the 
makers  of  Sani-Flush  and  Mel'o. 


OUR  SECRET  WEAPON 
ROUTS  FLEAS  ! 


—SAYS  "OLD   SARGE" 

You  need  the  right  weapons  againrt 
fleas.  And  you  need  to  rout  fleas  if 
your  dog  is  to  keep  in  good  health 
and  cci'dition. 

Our  secret  weapon  for  fleas  is  the 
ONE-TWO:  One,  a  flea-killing  (and 
skin-conditioning)  bath  with  SKIP- 
FLEA  Soap.  .  .  .  Two,  frequent  dust- 
ing with  SKIP-FLEA  Powder  — it 
slaughters  new  arrivals. 

Fight  your  dog's  fleas  with  SKIP- 
FLEA.  At  all  drug  and  pet  stores. 
Free  Sergeant's  Dog  Book,  too!  (Or 
use  coupon  below.) 


FREE 


Namt- 


SERGEANrs,  Deet  5 1- H,  Richmond,  Va.l 

Please  mail  the  NEW,   t943,  40-page,   | 

illustrated  Seroeant's  Dog  Boole  to: 


1 7:  Addran- 
City 


State 
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DOG    MEDICINES 


in  our  direction,  and  Ganzo  was  moving 
toward  our  table. 

"The  gentleman  over  there,"  said 
Ganzo,  "Baron  Corfus,  asks  if  you  care 
to  join  him  as  his  guests." 

"We'd  be  delighted,"  said  Morty  softly. 

Ganzo  bowed  and  smiled  like  a  good 
fairy  whose  work  is  done. 

We  squeezed  our  way  to  the  baron's 
side. 

His  voice  fitted  him  like  another  camel- 
lia It  was  softly  accented  and  full  of 
good  humor — the  voice  of  a  man  of  wit 
who  has  learned  Enghsh  where  it  is  spoken 
only  by  the  most  elegant  of  people. 

"I  feel  we  are  old  friends,"  he  said  after 
the  introductions  to  the  red-haired  Miss 
Annabella  Wilkerson  were  done  and  we 
had  all  sat  down.  "Your  faces  have  the 
quality  of  long  companionship.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  mine  must  be  equally  familiar  to 
you." 

This  was  not  bad  as  a  dig  at  our  weeks 
of  scrutiny. 

"Yes,"  said  Morty.  "We've  been  in- 
terested in  each  other  for  some  time.  In 
fact,  my  friend  and  I  have  been  happily 
mystified  since  your  first  appearance." 

I  thought  thiis  a  little  crude  but  the 
baron  was  delighted. 

"I  didn't  know  psychiatrists  were  ever 
mystified,"  he  said.  "I  thought  people 
were  an  open  book  to  them — a  rather 
ugly  book." 

"Open,"  said  Morty  kittenishly,  "but 
hard  to  read  halfway  across  a  room." 

The  baron  nodded  and  failed  to  look 
wary.  His  eyes  continued  to  glitter 
through  their  slits  with  a  sort  of  gaiety 
that  confused  me.  But  not  Morty.  Morty 
apparently  understood  this  symptom  thor- 
oughly. He  seemed,  in  fact,  full  of  a 
friskiness  that  matched  the  baron's,  and  I 
was  reminded  of  two  fighters  who  square 
off  with  grins  on  their  mugs,  each  equally 
certain  of  himself. 

WE  ORDERED  wine,  and  I  tackled 
the  red-haired  Miss  Wilkerson  with 
a  few  opening  remarks  about  Dickie. 

"Oh,  really  now,"  Miss  Wilkerson  an- 
swered in  a  swooning  Southern  voice.  "All 
Navy  men  are  alike,  don't  you  think?  Ah 
don'  mean  anything  disrespeckful  tawed 
the  Navy,  but  they  ah  so  Navy,  wouldn't 
you  say?" 

The  baron  smiled  at  her  without  mock- 
ery. 

"I  find  this  place  very  interesting,"  he 
resumed,  "and  also  a  httle  sad." 

"Why  sad?"  I  asked  and  earned  a  mys- 
terious kick  under  the  table  from  Morty. 

"It  is  sad  when  you  see  how  little  riches 
have  come  to  mean,"  said  the  baron.  "And 
how  small 'a  thing  luxury  has  become. 
Hardly  more  than  this."  He  nodded  wist- 
fully at  El  Granada  and  continued,  "Lux- 
ury was  once  the  goal  of  all  intelligent 
human  beings.  Now  we  are  all  a  little 
ashamed  of  it  and  actually  frightened  of 
its  fine  clothes  and  pleasant  hours.  It's  a 
pity  that  the  dream  of  luxury  has  been 
frightened  out  of  the  world." 

"It  will  not  be  luxury  that's  removed 
from  the  world."  Morty  mopped  his  face 
and  kept  peeking  like  a  schoolboy  from 
behind  his  handkerchief.  "But  only  its 
present  formula — a  great  deal  for  a  very 
few.  This  is  being  altered  into  another 
formula — a  little  for  everybody." 

"I  wonder,"  said  the  baron,  "if  useless 
things  can  be  rationed  or  idleness  evenly 
distributed.  It  is  doubtful." 

"Why  did  you  ask  us  over?"  Morty 
asked  suddenly,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  that 
the  boys  had  come  to  an  end  of  their 
sparring. 

"The  scientist  is  always  direct,"  the 
baron  smiled.  "Here  is  our  wine.  Shall  we 
drink  first?" 

The  lovely  Miss  Wilkerson  cooed  over 
the  bubbles. 

"Ah  just  adaw  champagne,"  she  said. 
"It  relaxes  yaw  mind.  It  really  does." 

The  baron  raised  his  glass  to  her.   "To 


you,"  he  said,  "for  being  so  beautiful." 
"Thank  you."   Miss  Wilkerson  widened 

her  eyes  at  all  of  us. 

Our   host   said,   smiling   at    Morty,   "I 

asked  you  over  because  your  deep  interest 

in  me  made  me  think  you  might  enjoy  the 

only  small  gift  I  have  to  offer — that  of  the 

raconteur." 
"I  knew  that,"  said  Morty  smugly;  "I 

knew  you  had  something  to  tell  us." 


A  waiter  appeared  bearing  a  teli 
instrument  which  he  plugged  in. 

"We  have  your  number  now,"  the 
said. 

"Excuse  me."  The  baron  smileciK 
and  spoke  into  the  instrument:  "!L 
that  Emil?   Emil,  this  is  Corfus     1 
remember  what  time  I  told  you  I 
the  gentlemen?  .  .  .  Ah.  .  .  .  They  ai    ■ 
Please,  I  will  speak  to  the  lieutenant 
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AT  THIS  very  moment  the  hollow 
Ix.  steel  propeller  blade  shown  on 
the  front  cover  may  be  biting  the 
air  over  one  of  the  theaters  of  war. 
When  this  picture  was  taken,  how- 
ever, the  red-hot  blade  was  being 
hoisted  by  chain  out  of  a  rotary  pit 
furnace  in  the  Curtiss-Wright  Pro- 
peller Division  plant  at  Caldwell, 
New  Jersey,  after  being  heat-treated 
for  81  minutes. 

Ordinarily,  these  blades  must  be 
guided  into  a  hydraulic  press,  for 
"dje-quench"  hardening,  within  15 
seconds  after  removal  from  the  fur- 
nace. A  man  with  a  stop  watch  times 
the  transfer.  But  for  picture  pur- 
poses, a  hot  blade  was  held  steady 
for  what  must  have  seemed  a  pain- 
fully long  time  by  Heat  Treater 
James  Annecone,  whose  face  and 
left  arm  were  highly  reddened  by 
the  1,500-degreeheat. 

The  top  of  a  pit  furnace  is  on  a 
level  with  the  floor,  and  is  25  feet 
deep.  Its  capacity  is  10  blades, 
which  emerge  at  the  rate  of  one 
every  nine  minutes.  The  blue  light 
shown  at  the  top  of  the  picture 
flashes  on  when  a  blade  is  ready  for 
removal.  Heat  treatment  is  one  of 
the  most  important  stages  through 
which  Curtiss  hollow  steel  blades 
must  pass  before  they're  put  into 
service  on  any  of  14  different  war- 
planes  of  the  United  Nations.  In 
the  first  hardening  step,  the  blade 
is  "normalized"  in  a  gas  furnace 
of  1,700°  Fahrenheit,  then  slowly 
cooled  in  an  asbestos-lined  chamber. 
The  pit  furnace  comes  next  and, 
third,  the  hydraulic  press,  which 
"blows  out"  indentations  and  distor- 
tions and  brings  the  metal's  hard- 
ness up  to  rigid  Army  and  Navy 
specifications. 

A  NOTE  for  camera  addicts.  Pho- 
tographer Eugene  Smith  spent 
five  hours  co-ordinating  everything 
for  this  cover  composition.  The  ac- 
tual shooting  took  very  few  minutes. 


Curtiss-Wright  had  a  platform  ready  I 
for  Gene,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  too  I 
low.    A   12-foot  ladder  made  the 
grade  for  height,  but  proved  too  un-  [ 
steady  for  a  tripod.    Gene  finally 
wound  up  on   a   14-foot  platform 
normally  used,  he  thinks,  for  chang- 
ing hght  bulbs  in  the  shop  ceiling. 

Mr.  Annecone,  a  very  patient ' 
man,  made  several  "dry  runs"  wiA 
a  cold  blade  for  a  critical  Mr.  Smith, 
then  eight  exposures  were  made  of 
four  hot  blades,  with  two  cameras 
operating  simultaneously.  The  ex- 
posures  were  "open  flash" — the 
shutters  remaining  open  for  four 
seconds  so  the  color  could  register 
on  the  film,  then  closed  after  a  cou- 
ple of  flash  bulbs  had  hghted  the 
details.  Best  exposure  was  f5.6. 
Smith's  best  job  for  quite  a  spell. 
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USE  keeping  Virgil  (VIP) 
Partch  under  wraps  any  longer. 
Newsweek  spilled  a  full  page  of 
beans  about  him  in  their  issue  of 
June  14,  and  cartoon  books  will 
soon  be  popping  right  and  left  con- 
taining examples  of  his  pen-and-ink 
lunacy.  Colher's  bought  the  first  of 
Partch's  gags  on  January  8,  1942 
has  stamped  an  okay  on  the  best  he" 
has  turned  out  since,  and  has  pa- 
tiently answered  letters  from  readers 
demanding  to  know  if  Mr.  Partch  is 
unhinged  and  are  we  in  our  right 
minds.  Our  patience  has  been  re- 
warded; we  seldom  hear  any  com- 
plaints these  days. 

VIP  breaks  most  of  the  rules  of 
Art  and  his  sense  of  humor  out- 
screwballs  the  balmiest  of  his  con- 
temp>oraries,  but  the  combination 
is  something  that  grows  on  you. 
Although  we  have  yet  to  meet  our 
twenty-six-year-old  discovery,  our 
correspondence  between  New  York 
and  North  Hollywood  is  lively. 
Sample:  "Dear  People,"  he  ad- 
dressed us  recently,  as  though 
fearing  his  message  would  never 
penetrate  to  the  Cartoon  Depart- 
ment (which  has  all  the  privacy  of 
Grand  Central  Terminal),  "I'm 
sorry  I  have  been  so  long  in  deliver- 
ing this  drawing.  Please  hate  me." 
We  can't.  We  love  him  and  all  his 
wacky  works  (see  pages  30  and  43). 

G.  W. 


Partch,  by  Partch 
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baron  sighed  and  looked  at  Morty. 
have  done  a  very  stupid  thing,"  he 
"I  thought  my  appointment  was  for 

hirty  rather  than  midnight.  Isn't  that 
I  told  you,  Miss  Wilkerson?" 
es."  She  nodded  earnestly.   "Ah  un- 

ood  it  was  one-thirty.  Ah  remember 

ictly  .  .  ." 

m  afraid  we  are  wrong,"  he  smiled. 

11  must  explain  to  me.  Doctor,  how  it 

at  one's  memory  can  be  so  accurate, 

ivid  and  accurate  about  the  past  and 

mpletely  worthless  on  matters  of  the 

;nt." 

*erhaps  the  present  is  of  no  interest  to 
Morty  cooed.  I  knew  he  had  spotted 

shaking  of  the  baron's  hand  and  the 

ion  in  the  slitted  eyes. 


ELLO,"   our  host  spoke  into   the 

phone.  "Lieutenant?  .  . .  Oh,  I'm  so 

sorry,  Lieutenant.   I  had  an  impres- 

that  we  were  to  meet  after  the  cafd  . . . 

really?  .  .  .  Yes,  I  recall  now.  In  fact, 

been  uncertain  for  fifteen  minutes. 

se  convey  to  your  uncle  my  deepest 

ets  and  ask  him  if  he  will  be  kind 

ugh  to  look  at  the  paintings.  I  will  be 

r  very  soon.  Tell  him  the  data  is  on  my 

k  ...  Oh,  he  is?  I  am  deUghted." 

e  baron's  breath  caught  in  a  curious 
p  and  the  shaking  of  the  hand  holding 
instrument  increased. 
iThen  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  rush," 
resumed.  "And  how  are  you,  Lieuten- 
;?  We  missed  you  this  evening — in  more 
ys  than  one.  Yes,  she  is  here.  Would 
J  care  to  speak  to  her?" 
HLe  handed  the  phone  to  Miss  Wilker- 
Morty  mopped  away  and  peeked  ex- 
edly,  and  I  wondered  if  he  would  offer 


his  handkerchief  to  the  baron,  on  whose 
temples  a  film  of  moisture  had  appeared. 

"Hello  tha,"  said  Miss  Wilkerson.  "So 
sorry  yaw  not  heah,  Mr.  Malchen  .  .  . 
Yes,  tha's  a  wonderful  crowd  heah  to- 
night .  .  .  Oh,  just  everybody  .  .  .  You  do? 
.  .  .  Oh,  that's  very  naughty,  Mr.  Mal- 
chen .  .  .  No,  I  won't  call  you  Dickie  ever 
if  you  talk  like  tha."  She  laughed,  as 
Dickie  apparently  stepped  up  his  cam- 
paign and  tossed  back  a  series  of  arch  and 
ambiguous  gurgles.  The  baron  sat  Usten- 
ing  with  what  seemed  a  breathless,  dreamy 
air.  A  smile  twitched  his  mouth  and  he 
took  the  instrioment  from  Miss  Wilkerson. 

"Will  you  please  ask  the  butler  to  fix 
you  a  drink,  until  I  get  there?"  he  said. 
"Oh,  it's  no  trouble  at  all  for  him.  And 
I'm  sure  he  has  some  sandwiches  ready  .  . . 
He  did?  Well,  I'm  delighted  ...  No,  no, 
no  .  .  .  Please,  say  nothing  about  that  till 
I  get  there.  And  give  him  all  the  time  he 
wants.  A  great  art  connoisseur  loves  to  be 
alone  with  his  quarry  .  .  .  And  I'm  sure 
he'll  find  the  paintings  quite  worth  his  at- 
tention .  .  .  Yes  .  .  .  We'll  finish  our  drinks 
and  be  over  .  .  .  And  ray  apologies  for 
forgetting  the  hour." 

He  hung  the  phone  up  and  looked  at  his 
wrist  watch.  The  moisture  had  spread 
from  his  temples  to  his  chin  and  gUstened 
now  on  his  shaking  fingers.  His  voice, 
however,  was  smooth  enough  as  he  said, 
"Mr.  Albert  Malchen  is  at  my  apartment 
looking  at  some  paintings  I  own  and  am 
not  averse  to  selling." 

Morty  stared  at  him  blandly. 

"It  really  upset  me."  The  baron  re- 
moved his  own  handkerchief  and  mopped 
his  face.  "I  cannot  bear  to  be  unpunctual. 
Punctuality  is  perhaps  my  defense  against 


a  completely  disorganized  mind.  At  least, 
1  often  think  so.  But  no  harm's  been  done. 
Shall  we  have  another  bottle  of  wine?" 

"Ah  don't  think  we  ought  to  leave  Mr. 
Malchen  alone,"  Miss  Wilkerson  pouted. 

"But  I  cannot  desert  our  new  friends 
here  so  abruptly."  He  smiled.  "Particu- 
larly Dr.  Briggs  who  is  still  curious  as  to 
why  I  sought  the  honor  of  his  company.  I 
am  an  exile  from  a  country  that  I  once 
loved.  There  is  nothing  pleases  me  so 
much  as  to  tell  stories  about  that  country. 
It  is  the  same  as  one  feels  toward  an  old, 
old  friend  who  has  died.  One  loves  to  re- 
call him  and  speak  of  him  to  others." 

I  had  an  impression  the  baron  was  bab- 
bhng  and  I  waited  for  Morty  to  say  as 
much.  But  Morty  had  grown  dreamy  and 
I  knew  his  mind  was  far  away  from  the 
baron's  words.  He  was  thinking  like  a 
steam  engine. 

BARON  CORPUS  spoke  for  another 
five  minutes.  He  was  describing  a  din- 
ner party  at  which  Mussolini  had  recited 
an  ode  to  himself,  when  the  waiter  ap- 
peared, bearing  a  telephone. 

"For  you,  sir."  He  nodded  at  the  baron, 
as  he  plugged  in  the  wire. 

"Hello,"  the  baron  spoke  into  the  phone. 
"Yes  .  . .  What?  ...  I  don't  understand  .  .  . 
Oh,  I  see  . . .  Oh,  I'm  terribly  sorry  . .  .  Yes, 
I  have  one  in  my  pocket  .  .  .  Yes  .  .  .  Oh, 
I'm  sure  nothing  has  happened  . . .  Yes,  in- 
deed, I'U  be  right  over." 

He  hung  up  quickly  and  ,rose.  Morty 
followed  him  to  his  feet. 

"Has  something  happened?"  he  purred. 

"You  look  awfully  upset."  Miss  Wilker- 
son put  her  hand  on  the  baron's  arm.  "Is 
it  something  about  Dickie?" 

"I'm  sure  it's  nothing,"  our  host  sighed, 
starting  toward  the  vestibule.  Morty  was 
at  his  side  and  the  baron  added,  "Mr. 
Malchen  says  his  uncle  locked  himself  in 
my  drawing  room.  The  door  has  a  spring 
lock  and  I  have  the  only  key." 

"Why  doesn't  Uncle  Albert  open  it?" 
Morty  asked  softly. 

"Apparently  he  is  so  enthralled  by  my 
paintings,"  the  baron  smiled,  "that  he  can- 
not hear  his  nephew's  outcries." 

"I  am  a  doctor,"  said  Morty,  "and  will 
go  home  with  you.  In  case  one  is  needed." 

The  baron's  apartment  was  five  minutes 
away  by  taxi.  The  four  of  us  rode  there 
in  silence. 

The  butler  who  opened  the  Corfus  door 
for  us  looked  like  Voltaire — a  puny  and 
electric  old  gentleman.  Dickie  gathered 
Miss  Wilkerson  to  him  and  begged  her 
not  to  worry  because  he  had  already 
sent  for  Dr.  Keimeth  O.  Bishop,  the  heart 
specialist,  and  his  uncle's  chief  personal 
physician.  Miss  Wilkerson  patted  the  mar- 
iner's cheek  and  was  certain  everything 
would  be  all  right. 

In  the  meantime  Corfus  unlocked  the 
door,  at  which  we  were  all  looking.  We 
saw  a  large  softly  lighted  room  with  a 
number  of  paintings  on  the  walls.  At  the 
far  end  of  the  room  stood  an  easel  with  a 
large  painting  of  a  woman  on  it.  The 
easel  was  an  imposing  affair  with  velvet 
drapes  on  each  side. 

A  third  look  revealed  Albert  Malchen 
on  the  floor,  his  face  flattened  against  the 
rug.  The  fabled  Malchen  was  dead.  In 
this  room  hung  with  too  many  paintings, 
he  looked  like  a  child  collapsed  amid  his 
toys. 

We  stood  like  a  little  group  of  mummers 
who  had  not  learned  their  Unes  for  the 
death  scene.  Particularly  Morty.  Morty 
had  turned  his  gaze  away  from  the  mighty 
Malchen  crumpled  on  the  rug.  He  was 
looking  at  another  figure — the  one  on  the 
easel.  It  was  a  full-length  portrait  of  a 
woman  of  twenty.  She  was  a  proud  and 
fragile  lady  done  chiefly  in  greens. 

Dr.  Kenneth  O.  Bishop  found  us  with 
highball  glasses  in  our  hands.  He  was  tall, 
learned  and  expensive-looking  and  obvi- 
ously of  the  supreme  court  of  medicine. 
It  was  apparent  at  once  that  dead  milUon- 
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aires  were  no  novelty  to  him.  Mr.  Mal- 
chen's  death  held  no  surprise.  Dr.  Bishop 
had  been  treating  the  financier  for  a  bad 
heart  for  a  number  of  years,  he  said. 

Dickie,  removing  his  arm  from  the  Wil- 
kerson  rib  cage,  explained  the  events  pre- 
ceding the  demise.  He  had  accompanied 
his  uncle  into  the  room,  and  they  had  just 
started  looking  about  when  Baron  Corfus 
had  telephoned.  Dickie  had  followed  the 
butler  to  the  phone,  which  was  in  another 
room,  and  asked  the  old  fellow  to  mix  him 
a  drink.  The  butler  had  prepared  the  drink 
while  Dickie  talked  over  the  phone.  Then 
he  had  sat  drinking  and  giving  the  butler 
his  favorite  recipe  for  mint  juleps.  Going 
back  to  join  his  uncle,  he  had  found  the 
door  locked.  Mr.  Malchen  had  closed  the 
door  himself,  Dickie  imagined,  because  he 
wanted  to  look  at  the  paintings  without 
interruption. 

Morty,  who  had  been  listening  blandly, 
added  the  question:  "Were  the  drapes  on 
the  easel  painting  open  or  closed  when 
you  left  the  room  to  answer  the  phone?" 

"They  were  closed,"  said  Dickie,  frown- 
ing. 

Morty  nodded  agreeably. 

The  more  expensive-looking  scientist 
then  made  a  curious  statement.  Some 
seven  years  ago  Albert  Malchen  had  speci- 
fied that  he  should  not  be  buried  without 
an  autopsy.  This  was  a  request  not  un- 
common among  his  extremely  wealthy 
patients,  who  ".vere  evidently  haunted  by 
a  fear  of  foul  play.  Of  course,  this  phobia 
did  not  mean  anything,  but  he  would  let 
Dr.  Briggs  know  any  interesting  findings, 
he  added  graciously,  favoring  the  gleam  in 
Morty's  eye. 

He  paused  and  sighed. 

"Mr.  Malchen  was  a  very  dear  friend. 
It's  obvious  that  he  became  overexcited 
by  these  paintings,  particularly  the  one  on 
the  easel." 

"It  is  a  beautifiJ  thing,"  said  Corfus. 

"Well,  it  was  too  much  for  him,"  said 
Dr.  Bishop.  "Poor  Albert,  he  always  loved 
art  above  everything  else  in  the  world." 

"A  wonderful  theory  ..."  Morty  whis- 
pered in  my  ear  sarcastically.  "That  paint- 
ing never  excited  anybody — except  me." 

I  SAW  the  baron  nod  to  the  old  butler  as 
we  started  leaving  the  room.  Voltaire 
remained  behind  and  slowly  drew  together 
the  drapes.  .  .  . 

Morty  telephoned  me  the  next  after- 
noon. I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  the 
baron. 

"No,"  he  said,  "but  don't  worry  about 
him.  We'll  see  him  tonight  at  El  Granada." 

"You  think  he'll  be  there?"  I  asked. 

"You  are  a  babe  in  the  woods,"  Morty 
chuckled.  "He'll  not  only  be  there  but 
he'U  be  alone." 

I  asked  my  Sherlock  how  he  deduced 
that. 

"Because  he's  expecting  me,"  said 
Morty.  "I  hold  a  great  fascination  for 
him.  Much  greater  than  he  ever  held  for 
me. 

I  assured  Morty  that  I  was  completely 
bafiied  by  the  whole  thing  and  asked  about 
the  autopsy. 

"Mr.  Malchen  died  of  a  bad  heart," 
Morty  said  happily.  "No  contributing  fac- 
tors in  the  way  of  bullets,  poisons  or  blows 
were  found.  It  was  a  perfect  crime.  Twelve 
o'clock — and  don't  be  late.  I  don't  want 
to  keep  the  baron  in  suspense." 

Baron  Corfus  was  there,  and  alone, 
poised  as  a  bit  of  old  statuary.  Obviously, 
he  was  waiting  for  us. 

I  have  always  admired  dandyism  in  dis- 
tress— Charles  of  England  removing  the 
long  curls  from  his  neck  and  murmuring 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  ax  man 
to  disturb  them  since  they  had  offended 
no  one;  the  literary  prince  of  Paris  lis- 
tening to  the  pompous  death  warrant  be- 
ing read  to  him  and  interrupting  wearily: 
"Tut-tut  ...  the  style  of  Diderot;"  and 
that  Brooklyn  boy  swimming  through  the 
oil-flaming  Coral  Sea  and  calling  out  to 
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the  rescue  boat,  "Hey,  buddy,  here's  a 
couple  of  hitchhikers." 

The  temperament  that  yields  no  whit  of 
its  style  to  calamity  has  always  been  my 
favorite,  and  on  this  night  our  baron  was 
an  elegant  member  of  its  tribe.  For  if  ever 
calamity  signaled  its  presence,  and  neme- 
sis bayed  in  the  offing,  it  was  Morty.  He 
squinted  at  our  host  as  if  he  were  sight- 
ing a  rifle  on  him,  he  perspired,  leered  and 
fidgeted  like  a  June  bride,  and  he  gulped 
down  glasses  of  wine.  But  his  gloat  was 
that  of  the  pedagogue  in  pursuit  of  truth 
rather  than  the  Puritan  laying  evil  by  the 
heels,  and  I  forgave  him.  It  pleased  me  to 
know,  however,  that  our  baron  would  sit 
unperturbed  until  doomsday,  and  that  it 
would  have  to  be  Morty  who  first  un- 
masked. It  was  Morty. 

"Corfus,"  he  said  finally,  "I'd  like  to  tell 
you  a  story." 

"That  would  be  only  fair,"  the  baron 
replied.  "You've  Ustened  to  several  of 
mine." 

"Before  I  begin,"  said  Morty,  "I  want  to 
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make  it  plain  that  I'm  here  not  only  as  one 
who  is  going  to  accuse  you  of  murder,  but 
also  as  judge  and  jury." 

"The  court  of  El  Granada."  The  baron 
nodded  smilingly.  "A  charming  locale  in 
which  to  be  tried." 

"I'll  enter  the  evidence  quickly,"  said 
Morty,  "since,  of  course,  it  will  offer  no 
surprise  to  you.  My  only  reason  for  bor- 
ing you  possibly  with  the  details  is  to  con- 
vince you  they  are  in  my  possession." 

YOU  will  not  bore  me,"  the  baron  said. 
"May  I  give  you  some  more  wine*?" 

He  refilled  Morty's  glass.  Morty  drank 
it  absent-mindedly. 

"I'll  begin  with  the  redheads,"  he  said. 
"I  couldn't  satisfy  myself  about  the  signifi- 
cance of  those  redheads.  I  knew,  of  course, 
they  were  decoys  for  Dickie  and  I  knew 
Dickie  was  a  decoy  for  Uncle  Albert.  But 
why  should  a  man  with  such  authentic 
paintings  to  sell  go  through  such  a  hocus- 
pocus  to  meet  the  art-hungry  Malchen? 

"This  question,  of  course,  was  among 
the  several  answered  last  night.  You 
needed  both  Dickie  and  Uncle  Albert  on 
the  scene.  You,  naturally,  were  going  to 
be  absent.  And  you  wanted  someone  pres- 
ent at  the  scene  of  Malchen's  death  beside 
your  butler.  That  old  gentleman  with  the 
Heidelberg  scar  is  hardly  a  character  that 
would  bear  close  questioning.  And  if  the 
mighty  Malchen  were  found  dead  on  the 
premises  of  a  stranger  with  nobody  but 
that  dubious  creature  on  the  scene,  there 


would  be  considerable  questioning.  Dickie 
was  perfect  insurance  against  any  such  in- 
vestigation. Hence  Dickie.  Hence  all  the 
hocus-pocus." 

The  baron  remained  a  picture  of  polite 
interest. 

"The  part  I  am  grateful  for,"  Morty  re- 
sumed, "was  that  you  called  rtie  over  to 
your  table  last  night  to  use  me — as  part  of 
your  ahbi.  That  wasn't  nice  .  .  .  but  I  en- 
joyed it.  It  was  fruitful.  And  now  we 
come  to  your  vital  and  shghtly  paranoiac 
adventure.  I  knew,  of  course,  from  the 
first  that  you  were  neither  a  crook  nor  a 
swindler,  but  a  man  of  hate  .  .  ." 

"Hate,"  said  the  baron,  in  the  most 
amiable  of  tones,  "is  the  sole  diet  of  con- 
tinents today." 

MORTY  mopped  his  face  and  contin- 
ued: "Last  night,  when  you  spoke 
over  the  phone  here,  the  basic  nature  of  the 
adventure  became  clear  to  me.  You  Ued. 
A  Ue,  my  dear  fellow,  is  always  the  best 
signpost  to  the  hidden.  As  long  as  a  man 
doesn't  lie,  his  secret  is  safe.  My  profes- 
sion of  psychoanalysis,  as  you  know,  is 
little  more  than  a  lie  hunt.  I'm  always 
geared  to  spot  a  Ue.  When  you  said  over 
the  phone  that  you  had  forgotten  the  ex- 
act hour  of  your  appointtnent  with  Uncle 
Albert,  the  gong  sounded.  A  man  who  has 
devoted  two  months  to  bagging  a  Malchen 
isn't  going  to  forget  any  detail  of  his  ap- 
pointment. It  was  also  obvious,  while  you 
were  talking  on  the  phone,  that  you  had 
been  engaged  for  two  months  in  establish- 
ing a  public  habit — an  El  Granada  habit 
of  attendance  between  midnight  and  one- 
thirty.  This  habit  would  serve  as  your 
aUbi — this,  and  ourselves.  Yes,  indeed.  El 
Granada  had  many  uses  for  you." 

The  baron  glanced  at  his  wrist  watch 
humorously. 

"It  is  almost  one,"  he  said,  "and  I  am 
still  in  the  grip  of  habit." 

"We  will  be  through  in  time,"  Morty 
beamed.  "To  return  to  the  spectacle  of 
you  at  the  telephone.  You  showed  all  the 
signs  of  extreme  strain.  Your  hands  shook, 
and  your  face  sweated.  And  I  knew  that 
the  adventure — a  seven-year  adventure  as 
we  learned  last  night  from  Uncle  Albert's 
long-standing  fear  of  murder — had 
reached  its  climax.  The  murder  of  Mal- 
chen was  taking  place  as  you  held  Dickie 
on  the  phone." 

The  baron  sighed.  "I  am  confused,"  he 
said.  "Whom  are  you  accusing — my  but- 
ler?" 

"Heavens,  no,"  Morty  said  indignantly, 
and  added,  "At  any  rate — only  as  a  very 
minor  performer.  The  thing  was  so  clear 
that  I  was  afraid  that  ass  Kenneth  O. 
Bishop — O  for  ossified — would  see  it." 

Morty  shook  his  head  reprovingly  at  the 
baron. 

"You  took  a  big  chance  killing  Mr. 
Malchen  with  a  Forain  portrait,"  he  said, 
" — a  piece  of  painting  that  couldn't  pos- 
sibly affect  his  heart  action — except  maybe 
to  depress  it." 

"Forain  is  a  much  imdervalued  artist," 
said  the  baron,  "and  I  felt  that  they  were 
both  mad." 

"I  could  see  that  you  had  great  faith  in 
him,"  Morty  chuckled,  "the  minute  I  en- 
tered the  room.  Nevertheless  I  wondered 
why  an  art  connoisseur  like  yourself 
should  honor  a  fifth-rate  canvas  with  a 
draped  easel.  Once  I  had  asked  myself 
that  question,  my  dear  Corfus,  I  needed 
only  to  ask  another  to  know  all  the  details 
of  the  murder.  Were  the  drapes  on  the 
easel  closed  when  Uncle  Albert  entered 
the  room?  They  were.  The  rest  was  sim- 
phcity  itself." 

Morty  paused  as  if  for  a  round  of  ap- 
plause. "Having  gorged  himself  on  Mem- 
lings  and  Goyas,"  he  continued,  "an  art 
lover  like  Malchen  would  turn  eagerly  to 
the  obvious  prima  donna  of  the  collection 
— the  canvas  honored  by  a  draped  easel. 
Now  we  arrive  at  the  crime.  When  I  left 
the  room,  I  made  a  final  observation.   I 


saw  the  butler,  so-called,  pulling  ■ 
drapes  closed  with  some  difficij 
ticed  that  the  knob  on  the 
drape  rode  up  to  an  unusual  hij 
the  curtains  were  closed — in 
Uncle  Albert's  head.   Uncle  Alh 
reach  for  this  knob  and  pull 
he  turned  at  last  to  gaze  at 
Forain." 

I  felt  like  laughing. 

"Do  you  mean  that  the  extra  ( 
opening  the  drapes  ended  the 
Malchen?"  I  asked. 

"I    mean   nothing   of   the 
Morty.    "The   knob    on   the 
killed  him.    There  was  a  syrin(l 
knob,  and  when  he  grabbed  h| 
he  received  a  deadly  injection." 

"Poison?"  I  looked  at  the  imp 
baron. 

"Obviously,"  said  Morty.  "Bl 
cial  kind  of  poison,  I  reahzed,  «l 
f us  didn't  seem  to  be  the  least  disij 
the  promise  of  an  autopsy.  I  speo  I 
over  a  pharmaceutical  volume  r| 
my  memory  about  poisons  that 
traces.  Today,  when  that  ant  I 
medical  freak.  Dr.  Bishop,  phonl 
sure  me  the  results  of  the  necrol 
entirely  negative,  I  knew.  Theri| 
one  such  fooler:  Insulin." 

He  looked  at  Corfus  triumphal 

"At  least  two  hundred  units  ol 
were  in  the  needle  that  was  releil 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Malchen  when  hcl 
up  for  that  knob  and  pulled  grel 
was  perfect.  Your  victim  receive! 
gering  insulin  shock,  which  nobi 
distinguish  from  the  last  throes  o| 
coronary  attack." 

OUR  table  became  an  oasis  of  si 
the  blaring  cafd.   After 
monts  Morty  said,  rather  appea! 
the  baron:  "It's  your  turn,  Corfus] 

The  baron  seemed  rather  tired 

"An  interesting  story,"  he  saicj 
"but  a  little  fanciful." 

"I  haven't  gone  to  the  trouble 
ging  up  any  proof,"  said  Morty| 
"but  if  the  poUce  were  told  to 
Uncle  Albert's  right  palm,  they  wo| 
a  perforation.  Also,  an  analysis 
draw  cord  on  the  easel  would  sll 
sulin,  and  would  also  show,  I  am  si| 
a  new  and  more  iimocent  knob  h! 
substituted  for  the  one  I  have  dd 
to  you." 

The  baron  seemed  to  have  fallenl 
I  realized  with  surprise  that  he  w; 
ing — quietly,  and  without  emphasis 

"Perhaps  it  will  satisfy  the  jud 
jury  of  the  court  of  El  Granada  if  ] 
my  true  name.  It  is  Count  Eitel  vo 
tenfels.  This  name  is  my  only  defe: 

Morty  beamed. 

"Naturally  I've  heard  the  name, 
ied  in  Berhn,  you  know.  It  was  one 
big  banking  families  of  Germany, 
doesn't  shed  any  light." 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  the  baron.  "It 
have  saved  us  time.  That  portr 
Forain  that  you  failed  to  admire  ' 
my  sister — Marie  von  Lichtenfels." 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  Morty.  "! 
didn't  do  her  justice  at  all.    She 
famous  beauty." 

"Yes,  the  gods  were  lavish  with 
too  lavish.  They  added  one  gift  too 
around  her  cradle.  They  bestowed  i 
the  honor  of  being  part  Jewess.  I 
know  the  exact  percentage,  but  it  wa;  ^ 
ciently  large  to  aggravate  Dr.  Goe  ] 
And  being  perhaps  the  richest  of  tl 
desirables,  our  family  fled  Germa 
1935. 

"I  went  to  Russia.   My  father,  bi! 
and  sister  went  to  London.  In  Londc 
sister  Marie  received  a  cable  fror 
American  financier,  Albert  Malcher 
was  in  Austria  and  wished  to  buy  a  |i 
she  owned  in  Salzburg.   My  father 
Malchen.    He  had  tried  for  many 
to  buy  a  Rembrandt  that  was  the  pri 
the  Lichtenfels  collection."    The   I 
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TiU^  Uttte^inti^  c^t^acdle 


4^chool!  It  was  going  to  be  wonderful! 
It  was  growing  up.  It  was  learning  — oh, 
everything.  It  was  being  somebody! 

And  now  . . . 

The  teacher  would  write  it.  But  she 
couldn't  tell.  The  teacher  would  show  it  to 
them  in  the  book.  But  she  could/it  tell. 

Nicky  and  Bets  could  tell.  Butshecouldiit 
?f//— because  she  couldn't  see! 

So  there  were  the  bad  marks.  And  mom 
and  pops  didn't  understand.  And  nobody 
understood  . , . 

There  is  no  torment  just  like  the  humil- 
iation and  despair  that  ride  a  child  who 
starts  school  with  defective  evesight. 


Such  a  youngster  is  clumsy  where  others 
are  skilled;  slow  where  they  are  quick; 
worried  and  doubtful  where  they  are  se- 
rene and  sure;  at  odds  with  everybody, 
unable  to  discover  the  reason;  suffering 
from  headaches,  heartaches  and  utter  de- 
feat; always  behind,  behind,  behind. 

Don't  bring  this  torture  on  your  chil- 
dren. Remember:  83%  of  their  knowl- 
edge reaches  them  through  their  eyes, 
which  also  control  80%  of  their  motions. 

If  you  haven't  done  it  before,  mid  very 
recently,  have  their  eyes  examined  before 
they  return  to  school. 

Take  them  to  a  professional  man  of  un- 


doubted reputation.  Profit  by  his  expert 
analysis  and  if  visual  correction  is  needed, 
get  the  benefit  of  the  best  scientific  and 
technical  skills  available. 

No  less  than  the  best  is  wise  or  safe  for 
the  precious  eyes  of  your  loved  ones.  Good 
vision  is  the  root  of  all  achievement. 

BETTER  VISION  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

630  FIFTH  AVENUE     •     NEW  YORK  CITY 


MEN  OF  VISION 
PUTALL  THEIR 
FIGHTING  DOLLARS 
INTO  WAR  BONDS 
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Is  It  To  Relieve  Your  Nervous  Tension- 

Her.  ore  t».e  o s  g.Ven  by  one  /ar.e  group  of  peop/.. ^ 

To  help  relieve  nervous  tension,  32%  ..^_^-_^- ^ZZ. □ 

To  help  keep  oler,,  awoke  on  .he  1°".  13/,%.    ^^^ Q 

To  relieve  discomfort  of  dry  mouth  and  '^'°°'- ^^^-2 Q 

No  reason  given,  7V2% U 

For  refreshment,  7% D 

For  enjoyment  only,  7% LJ 

Do  not  chew,  6'/2% -^ J''"  (where'it  must  be  pr^^  5% D 

To  help  relieve  croving  for  smoking  (where  .t  mus         P j-j 

To  help  old  digestion,  4Vi% ■■■"■■■■ □ 

Miscellaneous,  4% " " 

Where  would  you  puf  your  check  mork  ?  ^^^^^ 

People  have  found  Wri«Ievs  spearmint  G„m'W^^^^ 
times-That  is  why  your  dealer  is  f'?"  ^"'^P^e  ca„not  fill  his  orders  more 
Tpply-Please  remember  .t-sn^h^fa^';-^^^^^^  .^^  ^,,„  „  ^Ul 

re^y':lr.h:lsrla^Tears.c^  loa.er-The  Flavo^ 
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HEAR 


a  world   of  sound 
through  a  MAICO 


SrnoH,  light  ond  eoiy  to  weof,  yet 
enables  hard  o^  hearing  person  lo 
corry  on  normal  conversation  ot  20 
feet  —  to  heof  even  a  whisper  with 
loud  noises  cushioned. 

Send  name  of  relafive,  friend  or 
your  own  name  for  o  new  experience 
in  heoring  No  obligation.  Address 
Moico  Co.,  inc.,  Dept  50-S,  263? 
Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis 


MAICO 
Vocuum  Tube 


learing 


Aid 


A  product  of  the  Maico  Co. 
which  provides  90^  of  Ameri- 
ca's precision  hearing  test  equip- 
ment. Choice  of  ear  physicians, 
hospitals,  universities,  clinics, 
airlines,  U.  S,  Army  and  Navy. 


,rJ Man! what  relief fon 
'  sun  f  arched  lips! 


Keep  Chap  Stick  handy  for  quick  relief 
when  your  lips  get  painfully  son-burned. 
Gently  medicated,  it  soothes  the  smart- 
ing— helps  heal  blisters  and  cracked  skin 
—  makes  lips  smooth  and  comfortable 
again.  Be  sure  it's  Fleet's  to  get  the  one 
and  only  Chap  Stick.  25  cents  at  all  drug 
stores.  Chap  Stick  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


^^;^ 


(i 


On  duty  with  U.S.  Forces 
fiom  Alaska  (40°  below) 
to  Africa  (140°  above) 


^Ae^e's  ffOBETrERBU/forjiJ/icke/ 


^uaut^  ^^  Lam£ea 


W^ipp^  ^ualiZ^  ^  Candcea 


Helps  Shorten 
Working  Hours 

For  Tired,  Burning,  Swollen  Feet 

If  you  are  on  your  feet  all  day— walking  the  floor 
or  standing  in  front  of  a  machine  —  just  sprinkle 
Allen's  Foot-Ease  on  your  feet  and  into  your  shoes 
every  morning.  This  soothing  powder  really  brings 
quick  relief  from  the  discomfort  of  tired,  burning 
feet.  When  feet  tend  to  swell  and  shoes  feel  pinched 
from  all  day  standing,  try  Allen's  Foot-Ease  to  re- 
lieve this  congestion.  Also  acts  to  absorb  excessive 
perspiration  and  prevent  offensive  foot  odors.  If 
you  want  real  foot  comfort,  be  sure  to  ask  for 
Allen's  Foot-Ease  —  the  easy,  simple  way  to  all-day 
standing  and  walking  comfort.  At  all  druggists. 
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Doctor's  4-Way    »- \ 

Relief  Acts  Instantly 

Dr.  SchoU's  Zino-pads  in 
scantly  stop  tormenting, 
shoe  friction;  lift  painful 
pressure;  quickly  remove 
corns.  Cost  but  a  trifle.  At 
Drug,  Shoe,  Department 
Stores  everywhere. 


DaScholls  Zinopadi 


sipped  his  wine  and  looked  dreamily  at  the 
dance  floor. 

"It  is  a  difficult  story  to  tell."  he  re- 
sumed, "because  it  has  lost  none  of  its 
horror." 

Morty  said  nothing  and  we  waited  for 
Corfus  to  continue. 

"Malchen  asked  my  sister  Marie  to  meet 
him  in  Austria,"  the  baron  resumed.  "But 
Austria  was  dangerous  ground  for  her.  It 
had  not  yet  been  gobbled  up  by  the  Nazis, 
but  they  were  sitting  at  its  banquet  board, 
knives  in  hand.  Marie  arranged  with  Mal- 
chen to  meet  him  in  Zurich,  but  Malchen 
failed  to  appear.  He  sent  her  a  letter  ex- 
plaining that  he  was  bedridden  in  a  sani- 
tarium just  across  the  Austrian  border, 
and  he  begged  her  to  visit  him  and  close 
the  deal  for  the  castle  there.  My  sister,  who 
was  brave  and  eager  to  improve  the  fam- 
ily fortune — for  we  had  fled  with  little  of 
our  wealth — my  sister  crossed  into  Austria 
and  arrived  at  the  sanitarium. 

"Mr.  Malchen  was  not  waiting  lor  her. 
Instead  a  group  of  Gestapo  agents  seized 
her  and  took  her  to  Berlin.  You  see,  it 
was  known  to  the  Nazis  that  our  family 
on  fleeing  Germany, had  buried  the  bulk  of 
the  Lichtenfels  art  collection  somewhere 
in  a  forest  in  Saxony.  We  had  left  fifty 
paintings,  very  famous  ones  and  worth 
millions,  underground  to  awatt  our  return 
when  the  Nazis  had  finished  their  day." 

THE  baron  sighed.  "It  is  a  long  day," 
he  said,  "longer  than  we  imagined." 

He  paused. 

"In  Berlin,"  the  baron  resumed,  "the 
Nazis  tortured  my  sister  for  three  months. 
They  disfigured  her  face  and  broke  her 
hands  and  legs.  And  they  were  able  finally 
to  learn  from  her  the  hiding  place  of  the 
Lichtenfels  collection.  Mr.  Malchen  was 
rewarded  immediately  for  his  part  in  the 
affair.  He  was  allowed  to  buy  the  Rem- 
brandt he  had  so  long  coveted,  for  a  com- 
paratively small  sum.  It  hangs  in  his  own 
collection  now.  Mr.  Malchen  had  evi- 
dently heard  that  the  remaining  members 


of  the  Lichtenfels  family  had  su 
avenge  Marie.  My  father  was  not 
them.  He  shot  himself  after  Mari 
Friends  in  Berlin  were  permitted  ti 
her.  They  wrote  us  that  they  were 
to  recognize  her.  Last  night  my 
who  is  my  older  brother  Frederick,' 
were  able  to  fulfill  the  vow." 

The  baron  sighed.  "Last  night,"  hi 
"my  sister  watched  Mr.  Malchen  die 
feet.  If  you  will  pardon  mc  now" 
baron   smiled   faintly — "it  is  one 

He  stood  up.  "The  check  has  been 
he  said,  "and  thank  you  for  an  inter 
evening.   I  hope  we  shall  see  each 
again." 

"Good  night,"  said  Morty,  "and 
forget  to  burn  the  cord  on  that  dra; 

Baron  Corfus  bowed  and  walkel 
ward  the  vestibule. 

"My  conscience,"  said  Morty. 
bother  me  at  all.   Justice  of  a  vei 
order  has  been  done." 

"It's  still  murder,"  I  said. 

"Murder,  my  eye,"  Morty  mop[ 
face.  "The  whole  thing  was  a  fani 
mine.  You  can  forget  about  it. 
pleasant  fellow,  Corfus.  Too  bad 
not  long  for  this  world.  I  made  a 
study  of  his  physical  signs  tonight, 
cachexia.  It  can  only  mean  an  advai 
and  pretty  well  metastasized  cance 
condition.  The  man  is  probably  in  i| 
slant  pain.  I  give  him  six  months  listCi 
to  El  Granada  music.  It's  a  great  plact 
Best  in  town."  Morty  beamed,  and  I 
lowed  his  eyes  around  the  crowded  tal 

They  were  all  there,  all  the  toy  face 
the  city's  night  life.    Fame,  wealth 
beauty  sat  huddled  like  a  flock  of  bei 
ened  sheep  come  in  from  a  storm.  C 
side,    the    world    was    exploding    oi 
hundred  battle  fronts.  Around  us  the  (, 
of  trivia  was  still  in  his  heaven  with 
votaries  yawning  at  their  devotions. 

And  the  most  elegant  and  ennuied 
them  all  was  Baron  Corfus  bowing 
good  night  to  Ganzo  in  the  doorway. 
The  End 
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up  into  a  reasonable  facsimile  of  cabbage. 
And  its  juice  is  good.  Water  lilies  are  a 
bonanza. 

But  it's  not  all  vegetables  and  no  meat. 
The  book  has  directions  for  tracking 
down  and  fixing  up  such  things  as  scrub 
turkey,  wild  pigs,  barking  pigeons,  par- 
rot* and  white  cockatoos.  The  Filipinos 
are  nuts  about  locusts,  particularly  when 
they  are  pickled  in  vinegar  or  fried  in 
salty  fat. 

Sea  food  offers  a  fine  variety.  The  book 
tells  of  a  number  of  shellfish  that  can  be 
picked  up  around  the  islands  in  the  Pa- 
cific. Things  like  the  cockle,  the  cowry, 
the  limpet,  the  conch  and  a  lot  of  the 
other  creatures,  whose  principal  attrac- 
tion has  been  their  shells,  are  nice  eating. 
So  are  prawns  and  fresh-water  mussels. 
The  wanderer  has  to  watch  out  for  one 
shellfish,  however.  It's  called  the  cone, 
because  it's  shaped  like  a  pine  cone.  The 
cone  is  not  only  poison  to  eat,  but  has 
sharp  teeth  that  shoot  venom  into  you 
like  a  serpent's  fangs.  Furthermore,  it 
seems  to  get  positive  pleasure  out  of  using 
its  teeth. 

The  book  tells  how  to  cook  the  shell- 
fish if  no  kitchen  utensils  are  handy. 
Simply  build  a  fire  on  top  of  them.  They 
stew  in  their  own  juices  and  come  out 
quite  palatable.  Or  they  can  be  eaten  raw. 

The  turtle  is  a  famous  food.  The  book 
tells  how  to  get  him  bv  shooting,  trap- 
ping, lassoing,  or  flipping  him  over  on 
his  back.  You  have  to  be  careful  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  his  big  beak.  It  can 
tear  a  chunk  out  of  you  long  after  the 
turtle's  head  has  been  cut  off.  Besides 
furnishing   good   steaks   and    stews,   the 


turtle  also  has  a  shell  that's  handy. 
can  be  used  as  a  stewpan  in  which  to  b( 
the  turtle's  eggs.  The  eggs  are  buried  tv 
or  three  feet  deep  in  hot  sand.  They' 
easy  to  find  because  the  turtle  carves 
regular  highway  from  the  edge  of  tl 
water  to  the  nest. 


ALL  this  leaves  out  the  prospects  ti  101,111 
l\. catching  fish  and  bringing  down  tb  ttm 
more  normal  types  of  game.  But  that's  a 
in  the  book,  too,  in  addition  to  a  numbe  ure 
of  household  hints  for  the  city  slicker  wb  (m 
has  to  set  himself  up  in  a  tropics' 
jungle. 

Wanderers  are  told,  for  example,  tha 
when  t^iey  need  water,  they  should  watci 
the  white  cockatoos.  When  cockatoo 
are  around,  good  drinking  water  isn't  fa 
away. 

And  if  there's  a  question  about  whethei 
a  particular  plant  is  fit  to  eat,  the  birdj 
will  give  the  answer.  If  they  eat  it,  the 
chances  are  overwhelming  that  it's  good. 
Then  there  are  these  suggestions: 

"If  you  come  down  in  mountainous 
areas,  make  for  the  coast  as  the  ranges  are 
devoid  of  food  and  water.  To  avoid 
thirst,  travel  at  night  and  sleep  during 
the  day.  If  you  carry  a  small  piece  of 
sponge,  or  even  chewed-grass  fiber,  water 
can  be  obtained  at  dawn  by  sponging  the 
dew  off  the  shrubs,  rocks,  etc.  Flowers 
of  various  honeysuckle  trees,  shaken 
into  a  bark  dish  at  dawn,  will  often  yield 
an  abundance  of  sugary  liquid.  It  is  use- 
less to  start  the  task  after  sunrise." 

The  things  our  fliers  have  to  put  up 
with!  They  even  have  to  be  Boy  Scouts, 
yet.  .  . .  Robert  McCormick 
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an  electrical  impulse  along  a  nerve 
muscle  to  get  to  work,  but  that  mes- 
never  arrives  at  its  destination, 
e  first  clinical  work  began  in  Omaha 
der  the  direction   of   Doctor   A.   E. 
lett  of  the   University  of  Nebraska. 
first  patient  to  get  curare  set  the  pat- 
for  all  that  followed.  The  drug  worked 
n  orderly  pattern.    First,  it  acted  on 
I  muscles.  The  patient's  face  became 
ccid  mask,  jaw  and  lips  sagged,  eyelids 
me  droopy.    Neck  muscles  went  out 
then  arms  and  legs.    Breathing  is 
ted  only  if  too  large  doses  are  admitt- 
ed. 

ut  suppose  a  doctor  does  give  a  too 
|e  dose — one  which  paralyzes  breath- 
?    At   first   glance,   this   looks   like   a 
tening  prospect.    It  isn't.    Curare  is 
|reted  rapidly.    If  muscles  are  tempo- 
ly  paralyzed,  artificial  respiration  will 
p  the  patient  going  until  normal  breath- 
is  resumed.    In  laboratory  tests,  ex- 
imental  dogs  have  been  given  50  times 
lethal  dose  of  curare — and  been  kept 
e  by  artificial  respiration, 
n  curarizing  patients  about  to  undergo 
ck,  the  drug  is  administered  in  an  arm 
n.  Maximum  effect  is  achieved  in  about 
minutes.    At  this  point,  the  patient 
"t  lift  his  head.    He  can  barely  move 
s  and  legs.  He  is  ready  for  metrazol — 
b  administered  by  hypodermic — or  for 
ule  kick  of  electricity.  Without  curare 
would  bend  double,  and  nurses  would 
e  difficulty  keeping  him  on  the  table, 
t  with  curare,  he   lies  quietly.    Arms 
d  legs  twitch,  but  movements  are  so 
ble  that  no  damage  is  done. 
Doctor   Bennett   reported   brilliant   re- 
Its  from  his  first  series  of  101  patients, 
lere  was  only  one  fracture.   In  that  pa- 
nt,  curare   wore   off   while   physicians 
arched  for  a  vein  to  administer  metrazol. 
After  this  first  series,  curare  went  out 
|»r  experimental  work  in  dozens  of  other 
pspitals.  Fractures,  sore  backs,  and  other 
lings  that  had  frightened  physicians  away 
om  shock  treatments  were  eliminated  by 
iis  black  magic  from  the  jungle. 
As  this  is  written,  over  40,000  doses  of 


(er»1 


jrare  have  been  administered,  with  no 
ntoward  results. 

Hope  for  the  Hopeless 

After  this  demonstration  of  the  drug's 
"lafety  and  efficiency,  physicians  began 
oking  for  other  applications — and  found 
em.  Mightn't  curare  be  used  in  treating 
pastic  paralysis?  This  ghastly  sickness  is 
ore  prevalent  than  infantile  paralysis, 
t  accounts  for  a  good  portion  of  the  crip- 
les  you  see  on  the  street — and  thousands 
f  others  you  don't  see.  These  are  the  ones 
onfined  to  homes  and  hospitals. 

One  form  of  spastic  paralysis  results 
rom  injury  during  birth.    Wild  impulses 
o  out  through  nerve  channels,  so  that 
he  sufferer  has  no  control  over  his  mus- 
les.  Speech  is  hopelessly  garbled.  Perhaps 
one   arm   muscle   or   leg   muscle   is   un- 
der constant  stimulus — so  that  it  pulls  the 
urm  or  leg  into  a  permanent  crook.  Of  all 
cripples,  the  spastics  are  the  most  hope- 
less. To  add  to  their  tragedy,  their  minds 
are  clear  and  alert.  They  know  what  they 
want  to  say  but  can't  control  the  muscles 
of  speech.   They  know  how  leg  muscles 
should  move  in  walking  but  they  can't 
make  them  work. 

Curare?  Some  physicians  began  to  won- 
der. Couldn't  it  be  used  to  tame  (or  to 
shut  off)  those  wild  nerve-muscle  im- 
pulses? To  screen  them  out,  perhaps,  and 
let  physiotherapists  get  to  work  re-educat- 
ing muscles?  It  was  a  shot  in  the  dark. 
Never  before  had  there  been  any  medi- 
cation for  spastic  paralysis. 

In  Providence,  one  group  of  physicians 


got  busy.  Instead  of  injecting  curare  in 
a  vein — where  it  would  have  a  quick 
effect  and  be  excreted — they  injected  it 
in  muscle  and  under  the  skin.  Thus  it 
was  liberated  gradually  into  the  blood.  In 
some  cases,  the  effect  of  curare  persisted 
for  as  long  as  three  days. 

Children  who  had  difficulty  in  talking 
before  spoke  clearly.  One  little  boy  had 
always  wanted  to  spin  a  top  and  was  able 
to  do  so.  Curare,  the  sudden  death  from 
the  jungle,  granted  one  little  girl  a  lifelong 
wish:  She  had  always  wanted  to  go  up  a 
flight  of  stairs  without  assistance. 

This  group  of  children  were  kept  on 
curare  for  four  months.  In  all  of  them, 
speech  became  clearer  and  muscle  per- 
formance smoother.  The  drug,  of  course, 
has  no  healing  effect.  It  cures  nothing.  It 
only  permits  temporary  relief,  during 
which  time  physiotherapists  can  institute 
a  program  of  muscle  training.  The  reaction 
of  the  children?  They  were  so  grateful 
for  the  relief  it  gave  that.they  begged  for  it. 

Curare  has  had  only  the  most  meager 
use  so  far  in  treating  spasticity.  The 
tragedy  of  this  disease  is  too  great  for  us 
to  get  any  false  notions  here.  In  not  a  sin- 
gle case  has  the  use  of  curare  made  a  sick 
child  into  a  well  child.  It  merely  offers 
a  hopeful  new  approach  to  treatment. 

Tetanus — the  Nightmare 

Curare  offers  promise  in  treatment  of 
tetanus — an  important  point  in  wartime. 
Although  there  is  a  vaccination  against 
this  disease,  a  few  cases  will  inevitably  ap- 
pear. Care  of  patients  with  tetanus  has 
been  a  nightmare  in  the  past.  They  are 
kept  in  dark,  completely  quiet  rooms.  The 
slightest  thing — feeding,  care  of  body 
needs,  medication,  even  a  sharp  noise- 
will  set  off  violent  convulsions.  Curarei 
offers  a  merciful  antidote.  It  has  already 
been  used  on  several  patients,  allowing 
them  to  make  uneventful  recoveries  from 
this  terrible  disease. 

Another  field  for  curare  usefulness  is 
opening  up.  In  abdominal  work — hernia, 
appendicitis,  intestinal  obstruction — sur- 
geons in  the  past  have  faced  one  omni- 
present difficulty:  tenseness  of  abdominal 
muscles.  Muscular  contractions  of  intes- 
tines make  work  on  this  organ  difficult. 
Why  not  curarize  patients  and  get  com- 
plete relaxation?  This  has  been  done  with 
excellent  results.  Curare  is  rarely  used 
with  ether,  because  both  depress  breathing 
and  it  is  dangerous  to  pile  one  effect  on 
another.  But  it  has  worked  well  with  that 
brilliant  new  gas  anesthesia,  now  coming 
into  wide  use — cyclopropane.  This  gas  has 
few  of  ether's  aftereffects — no  nausea,  no 
ether  pneumonia,  no  depression.  Patients 
emerge  from  cyclopropane  with  clear 
heads  within  a  few  minutes  after  comple- 
tion of  surgery.  In  abdominal  work,  curare 
is  a  perfect  complement  for  cyclopropane 
anesthesia. 

While  these  clinical  trials  have  been  go- 
ing on,  the  laboratory  men  have  been 
doing  additional  curare  work.  Remember, 
the  curare  so  far  used  in  hospitals  has 
been  merely  a  refined  jungle  product.  The 
chemists  have  been  interested  in  finding 
what  it  is  in  the  jungle  product  that  causes 
paralysis — what  chemical.  So  far,  one 
British  worker  has  crystallized  this  pure 
stuff,  and  Squibb  chemists  have  duplicated 
the  feat.  The  next  step  is  to  try  to  make 
this  chemical  artificially. 

All  clinical  work  so  far  done  with  curare 
has  been  on  an  experimental  basis.  The 
drug  won't  be  released  for  general  use  for 
several  months  yet,  but  it  has  a  secure 
future.  It  holds  out  hope  for  thousands 
of  afflicted  men  and  women.  The  jungle's 
kiss  of  death  has  been  tamed. 
The  End 
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FOUR  PLANKS  FOR  ^44 


COLLIER'S  is  in  receipt  of  a  statement  from 
Elmo  Roper  concerning  what  he  thinks  most 
Americans  will  want  the  politicians  to  prom- 
ise the  people  in  the  1944  Presidential  campaign 
now  shaping  up. 

Mr.  Roper  is  quaUfied  to  offer  such  an  opinion. 
He  has  spent  the  last  ten  years  or  so  as  a  conductor 
of  public-opinion  surveys — a  man  who  asks  cross 
sections  of  the  people  what  they  think  about  well-nigh 
everything  under  the  sun.  His  reports  have  scored 
high  for  accuracy  through  the  years,  so  we  are  glad 
to  pass  along  here  the  Roper  findings  on  the  Ameri- 
can people's  wishes  regarding  1944  national  plat- 
forms. 

Any  political  party  that  seriously  wants  to  elect 
a  President  in  1944,  Mr.  Roper  thinks,  had  better 
incorporate  in  its  platform  four  principal  planks, 
having  to  do  with  the  subjects  listed  below;  and  its 
candidate  had  better  convince  the  people  that  he 
means  to  dehver  the  goods  on  ^all  four  planks. 
Here  they  are: 
y    7.  Full  Postwar  Employment. 

"To  the  average  man,"  says  Roper,  "the  right  to 
work  under  decent  conditions  and  for  decent  wages 
and  with  an  opportunity  for  advancement  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  any  Social  Security  program."    . 

To  this  average  man.  Roper  finds,  plans  for  old-: 
age  pensions,  unemployment  iiisurance,  health  insur- 
ance, etc.,  etc.,  are  just  desirable  trimmings.  Give 
him  a  reasonably  steady  job,  his  fcidiflg.  is,  and  he'll 
buy  what'social  security  he  cgixij  -       [r  • 

The  bulk  of  the  burden  of  furnishing  full  post- 
war employment  must  fall  on  private  enterprise.  The 
pohticians'  part  of  the  job  is  chiefly  to  help  private 
enterprise  shoulder  this  burden,,  by  enacting  laws 
calculated  to  help  industry  maintain  and  expand 
pay  rolls  and  plants,  lay  up  reserves  for  research  and 
for  development  of  new  outlets,  keep  wages  fairly 
adjusted  to  living  costs,  and  so  on. 

In  slack  periods,  the  federal  government  can  legiti- 
mately step  in  with  public-works  programs  financed 
from  its  own  funds — but  only  as  a  stopgap  and  a 
pump  primer.  Our  average  man,  as  of  1944  and 
probably  for  a  long  time  thereafter,  does  not  want 
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government  competing  with  private  enterprise  or  try- 
ing to  push  it  out  of  the  industrial  picture.  Govern- 
ment also  has  a  responsibility  for  what  Mr.  Roper 
calls  the  "morally,  physically  and  mentally  unfit." 

2.  World  Peace — World  Co-operation. 

Mr.  Roper  is  convinced  that  Americans  are  not 
reconciled  to  the  idea  of  a  world  war  every  25  years 
or  so  from  here  on  out:  that  they  think  peace  can  be 
guaranteed  by  a  concert  of  powerful,  well-inten- 
tioned nations;  that  their  chief  disagreements  and 
perplexities  turn  on  the  question  of  what  is  the  best 
way  for  the  world's  leading  nations  (our  own  in- 
cluded) to  co-operate  to  keep  the  peace  after  the 
AUies  win  the  war. 

Isolationism  seems  to  us  not  quite  so  dead  as  all 
that,  and  may  indeed  be  set  for  quite  a  comeback 
sooner  or  later — a  probability  which  we  think  post- 
war planners  will  ignore  to  their  eventual  regret. 

But  it  does  seem  accurate  to  say  that  the  national 
mood  is  now  one  of  hatred  of  all  war,  including  this 
one.  and  of  ardent  desire  to  prevent  similar  holo- 
causts in  future  if  they  can  possibly  be  prevented. 
Americans  know  now  that  polite  expression  of 
lofty  ideals  will  not  curb  world  gangsterism.  Mr. 
Roper  seems  on  safe  ground  in  suggesting  that 
the  1944  Presidential  platforms  had  better  set  forth 
sane,  businesslike  plans  for  at  least  prolonging  the 
peace  after  this  war.  "Businesslike"  is  the  important 
word  here,  we  think,  because  Americans  have  not 
forgotten  how  their  pious  hopes  that  wars  were  to 
be  no  more  blew  up  in  their  faces  in  due  time  after 
tiie  first  World  War. 

3.  Fair  Distribution  of  Industry's  Rewards. 
Mr.  Roper  heavily  discounts  the  occasional  talk 

you  hear  to  the  effect  that  this  war  is  softening  the 
American  people  for  Socialism  or  Communism, 
rhey  want  neither,  Mr.  Roper  feels  sure:  "They 
want  a  country  where  individual  initiative,  excep- 
tional vision,  extraordinary  abilities  and  hard  work 
will  secure  for  anyone  who  has  these  qualities,  more 
financial  security  and  more  of  the  luxuries  of  life  than 
they  would  like  to  see  go  to  anyone  who  is  not  in  pos- 
session of  those  qualities.  They  still  want  a  land 
where  anybody  can  become  President  or  millionaire." 


But  Roper  reports  a  widespread  feeling  that  tl 
gaps  are  still  too  large  in  some  cases  to  be  social 
healthy — as,  for  example,  the  distance  between  soil 
corporation  presidents'  salaries  and  the  wages  pal 
some  lower-rank  white-collar  help.  What  America! 
appear  to  want  under  this  head  is  a  floor  of  decej 
minimum  pay  for  all  who  work,  but  no  penalizing 
anybody  for  having  unusual  energy,  enterprise  ail 
vision — since  those  qualities  in  one  person  almol 
invariably  benefit  a  lot  of  other  people  as  well  as  tl| 
person  who  possesses  them. 

4.   Victory  as  Soon  as  Possible. 

The  American  people.  Mr.  Roper  finds,  ail 
unanimous  in  their  desire  to  have  this  war  fought  t! 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  Axis  in  the  shor| 
est  possible  time. 

They  are  already  fiercely  impatient,  and  are  grow] 
ing  more  so  by  the  day,  with  anything  or  anybodl 
that  appears  to  be  dragging  out  the  war  by  so  mucll 
as  ten  minutes — because  your  boy  or  mine  may  hq 
killed  or  maimed  for  life  in  that  last  needless  tei] 
minutes. 

The  majority  of  their  1944  votes  will  go,  Mr] 
Roper  feels  (in  case  the  war  is  still  in  progress  at  tht  j 
time,  of  course),  to  the  party  which  can  best  coni 
vince  them  that  it  can  and  will,  if  its  candidate  wins. 
cut  the  home-front  bureaucratic  bickerings  and  po-' 
litical  shenanigans  to  the  bone  and  get  on  remorse-| 
lessly  and  relentlessly  with  the  war. 

"The  Republicans,"  he  says,  "might  try  to  get  by] 
as  the  'Party  of  Prosperity':  the  Democrats  may  try! 
to  get  by  as  the  'Party  of  Humanity.'  But  unless  the 
Republicans  can,  for  example,  tie  their  'Prosperity'] 
to  a  belief  in  the  fair  division  of  that  prosperity,  un- 
less the  Democrats  can  tie  their  'Humanity'  to  a  ca- 
pacity for  curing  unemployment,  not  just  alleviating 
the  sufl'ering  that  results  from  it.  the  voters  will  not 
be  too  impressed." 

This  analysis  of  Mr.  Roper's  makes  sense  to  us. 
We  believe  it  will  make  sense  to  most  Americans. 
Therefore,  we  believe  it  is  worth  the  careful— even 
prayerful — attention  of  every  politician  who  ex- 
pects to  have  anything  to  do  with  carpentering  any 
1944  national  platform. 
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Do  your  best  •  •  •  and 
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HESE  are  simple  obligations,  to  our  country, 
,  to  our  men  at  the  front,  and  to  ourselves. 


>o  matter  what  your  job  or  your  share  in  the 
*■  effort,  give  it  all  you've  got  ...  do  your 
Jt  all  of  the  time. 

pat  means  keeping  strong,  keeping  healthy. 
s  job's  going  to  take  every  bit  of  stamina  we 
"  muster.  And  health  is  your  greatest  asset. 

5ut  as  you  work,  don't  forget  to  play.  Play  is 
\   great  equalizer.  Make  it  part  of  your   life. 

p  forth.  Go  places.  Meet  people.  Cultivate  old 
.'  nds  and  make  new  ones — lots  of  them.  And 
t!  to  he  at  your  best  in  appearance  and  personal- 
Don't  let  down.  Keep  cheerful.  Keep  going. 
i'.  your  best  foot  forward.  That's  the  way  the 
irys  at  the  front  would  like  it. 


a  safe,  efficient  household  antiseptic  for  use  in 
.  housand  little  emergencies,  Listerine  Antiseptic 
:s  stood  pre-eminent  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
ty.  In  the  later  years  it  has  established  a  truly 
I  pressive  test  record  against  America's  No.  1 
lakh  problem,  the  ordinary  cold,  and  its  fre- 
lent  attribute,  sore  throat. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  because  of  its 
■rmicidal  action  which  halts  bacterial  fermenta- 
)n  in  the  mouth,  Listerine  Antiseptic  is  the  social 
mdby  of  millions  who  do  not  wish  to  offend 
;edlessly  in  the  matter  of  halitosis  (unpleasant 
eath)  when  not  of  systemic  origin. 

AMBERT   PHARMACAL   COMPANY,   St.   LotltS,   Mo. 


ISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC  for  Oral  Hygiene 


NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  .  .  .  Because  of  wartime  restrictions  you  may 
not  always  be  able  to  get  Listerine  Antiseptic  in  your  favorite  size.  Rest 
assured,  however,  that  we  will  make  every  effort  to  see  that  this  trust 
worthy  antiseptic  is  always  available  in  some  size  at  your  drug  counter. 
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To  dream  and  plan  realistically 
for  the  future  is  both  good  and 
necessary.  However,  to  indulge  in 
Star-Gazing  through  the  wrong  end 
of  the  telescope  is  an  extravagance 
which  no  industry  can  afford.  RADIO 
can  point  with  pride  to  its  achieve- 
ments and  its  miraculous  progress 
made  under  the  impetus  and  emer- 
gency of  war.  But  to  promise  that  the 
miracles  of  Radar  and  other  Elec- 
tronic development  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  on  V-Day  ...  is  to  damage 
an  otherwise  glorious  record. 

The  Future  is  Bright... But 

MotSiola  OloLdw 

Has  its  Eye  on  the  Bail! 

Our  number  one  job  right  now  is  the  pro- 
duction of  Radio  Communications  Equip- 
ment and  Radar  for  the  armed  services. 
These  are  weapons  which  will  help  win 
the  war.  The  application  of  new  Elec- 
tronic knowledge  to  peacetime  radio  pro- 
duction will,  of  necessity,  be  a  gradual 
and  evolutionary  process.  We  don't  know 
exactly  what  the  first  post-war  Motorola 
Radio  will  look  like— but  you  can  depend 
on  it— 17  will  sound  and  look  swell! 

Cxpeet  Big  Things  from  Motorola^ 
THEY'RE  IN  THE  MAKING! 


For  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  Radio  Communica- 
tions Equipment  for  our  armed 
forces,  Motorola  was  awarded 
the  Army-Navy  "E"  with  added 
Star  for  continued  excellence 
of  performance. 


RADIO 
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WAITER  DAVENPORT 

Politics 

CLARENCE  H.  ROY 

Articles 

W.  B.  COURTNEY        European  War  Theafer 

AMY  PORTER 

Articles 

QUENTIN  REYNOLDS 

Russia  and  Far  East 

GEORGE   CREEL 

Washington 

KYLE  CRICHTON 
HERBERT  ASBURY 
DENVER   LINDLEY 
ALLEN  MARPLE 

Articles 

Articles 

Fiction 

Fiction 

WILLIAM  HILLMAN                       Washington 
FRANK  D.  MORRIS        U.  S.  Na^ry  in  Paciiio 
FRANK  GERVASI      Middle  East  War  Theater 
JIM  MARSHALL                                 West  Coast 
GRATTAN  O'LEARY                                Ottawa 

JAMES   N.   YOUNG 

Fiction 

AIMEE   LARKIN 

DistaH 

GURNEY  WILLIAMS 

Articles 

U.  L.  CALVOSA 

Photographs 

HENRY  L.  JACrKSON 

Wearables 

GEORGE  DE  ZAYAS 

Hollywood 
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Art 

IFOR  THOMAS 

Photographs 

ANY  WEEK 


WE'VE  just  been  talicing  to  an  Italian 
with  a  green  thumb.  People  with  green 
thumbs  can  make  things  grow  where 
nothing  ever  grew  before.  This  green- 
thumbed  Italian,  a  Sicilian,  has  a  Vic- 
tory Garden  worth  walking  miles  to 
see.  After  telling  him  what  a  beautiful 
thing  it  is,  we  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  Allied  invasion  of  his 
native  island.  "That's  fine."  he  said.  "I 
gotta  son  in  the  American  Army.  He 
was  in  North  Africa  and  maybe  is  now 
in  Sicily.  I  hope  so.  Tonight  I  will  write 
him  and  tell  him  to  be  sure  to  see  his 
Uncle  Tomasso  if  he  gets  to  Gerbini 
and  ask  him  why  he  does  not  answer 
my  letter.  My  brother  Tomasso  does 
not  write  to  me  for  two  years." 


AT  THE  moment  we  are  ducking  dor- 
nicks  hurled  in  salvos  by  Hephzibahs, 
Lobehas,  ZeBarneys,  Ermintrudes, 
Hirams,  Rufuses,  Reubens,  Knatch- 
bulls,  Archibalds,  Percys  and  Tecum- 
sehs — to  name  but  a  few.  And  it's  all 
about  that  editorial  of  ours — Give  the 
Kid  a  Good  Name.  Our  editorial  writer 
deplored  such  handles,  demanding  to 
know  how  many  American  kids  have 
had  their  egos  twisted  by  "outlandish 
or  outmoded  or  funny"  monikers 
wished  upon  them  by  their  parents  be- 
fore they  were  old  enough  to  hit  back. 
Well,  we're  getting  smacked  down  by 
a  wide  variety  of  sensitive  citizens  who, 
as  we  seem  to  see  it,  give  some  sup- 
port to  our  lead  writer's  reasoning  by 
furious  defense  of  their  given  names. 
They  range  from  the  Very  Reverend 
Hiram  R.  Bennett,  Dean  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  lohn,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, to  a  gentleman  named  Florence 
Mendelssohn  of  San  Francisco.  The 
latter  does  something  important  in 
a  war-industry  plant  but  is  willing 
to  pay  his  own  way  to  these  offices 
to  punch  us  in  the  nose  if  we  don't 
make  it  very  clear  that  he's  a  man. 
Dean  Bennett  wants  to  know  "what's 
the  matter  with  Hiram?"  Obviously, 
there's  nothing  the  matter  with  Hiram. 
And  Mr.  John  Swartwout  of  Camden, 
New  Jersey,  taking  a  swift  look  at  the 
masthead  of  this  dashing  magazine, 
asks:  "What  did  Denver,  Kyle,  Quen- 
tin,  Gurney  and  Ifor  think  of  your 
editorial?"      Mr.     Swartwout     didn't 


know  it.  but  we  have  a  stricken  bloke 
named  Wilberforce.  too.  Letters  still 
coming  in — one  just  this  moment  from 
a  Marine  whose  first  name  is  Walnut. 
And  a  guy  named  Leander  has  just 
been  on  the  phone.  Never  a  dull  mo- 
ment around  here. 

WHEN  not  overwhelmed  by  her  job 
with  the  Railway  Express  Agency,  Miss 
Anne  Means  of  New  York  City  has 
been  investigating  the  important  part 
that  leeches  are  playing  in  the  winning 
of  the  war.  She's  been  interviewing 
Mr.  Y.  Yacobellis  of  Long  Island,  who, 
unknown  to  millions,  has  been  toasted 
in  the  trade  since  1915  as  King  Leech. 
Mr.  Yacobellis  ships  out  vast  numbers 
of  leeches  to  doctors,  chemists,  hos- 
pitals and  laboratories.  They  are  valu- 
able in  various  sorts  of  research,  but 
the  point  that  needled  us  is  that  most 
of  Mr.  Yacobellis'  leeches  are  going  to 
our  Army  camps  and  dispensaries  to  be 
turned  loose  on  black  eyes.  Mr.  Yaco- 
bellis told  Miss  Means  that  he  sent  two 
thousand  leeches  to  one  military  reser- 
vation recently.  But  he  refused  names 
and  other  details  for  military  rea- 
sons, saying  merely,  "It  seems  to  be  a 
very  quarrelsome  area.  Two  thousand 
leeches  can  fix  up  a  lot  of  black  eyes 
and  bruised  faces."  Moreover,  you 
can't  just  mail  leeches  to  the  patient; 
they  have  to  be  packed  in  special  metal 
containers,  properly  ventilated.  Fur- 
thermore, the  containers  have  to  be 
bedded  in  wet  moss  or  cotton  wool. 
Then  the  containers  are  shipped  by  air. 
"Otherwise,"  said  Mr.  Yacobellis,  "the 
leeches  won't  be  happy.  No  use  trying 
to  work  with  an  unhappy  leech!" 


A  CHAPLAIN  newly  arrived  in  New 
Guinea  called  at  the  hospital  to  see  how 
the  wounded  were  getting  along.  This 
we  learn  from  Sergeant  Charles  D. 
Pearson  who  was  there.  One  lad  was 
abed  in  a  formidable  brace,  his  head 
heavily  bandaged.  Air-raid  poisoning, 
he  explained.  "Y'see,  sir,"  he  added, 
"when  the  air-raid  signal  sounds  at 
night  we  all  gallop  to  the  air-raid  trench. 
When  you're  within  jumping  distance 
you  jump  in — feet  first,  without  look- 
ing. Kinda  hard  on  the  guy  who's  first 
in.  I  was  first  in  last  night."  W.  D. 
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jiow  much  weight  should  a  civilian  carry? 


IN  THE  PICTURE  ABOVE,  you  can  readily  see 
that  the  soldier  is  carrying  a  substantial  bur- 
den—equipment which  weighs  some  40  pounds. 
What  you  may  not  reaHze  is  that  the  civilian 
carries  an  equally  heavy  burden— a  burden  of 
overweight  which  he  carries  around  day  and 
night,  in  contrast  with  the  soldier  who  can  put 
aside  his  pack  and  rifle  when  he  rests. 

It's  an  unfortimate  fact  that  excessive  fat 
places  a  great  deal  of  extra  work  on  the  heart, 
kidneys,  and  lungs— work  from  which  there  is 
no  relief  That  is  why  overweight  can  be  a 
threat  to  health.  Figures  show  that  people  over 
45  who  are  20%  overweight  have  a  death  rate 
50%  above  the  average. 

What  causes  excessive  weight?  Some- 
times it  is  due  to  glandular  disturbances. 
The  most  common  causes  are  too  much 
food,  and  not  enough  exercise. 

When  the  body  gets  more  food  than  it  needs 
for  its  work,  the  excess^  is  stored  as  fat.  If  less  is 


eaten  than  is  required,  the  body  loses  weight 
b)'  burning  some  of  its  reserve  fatty  tissue.  Ex- 
ercise hastens  the  process,  but  by  itself  is  sel- 
dom eflFective.  This  gives  us  the  principle  often 
used  in  planning  programs  to  reduce  weight. 

If  you  are  overweight  and  want  to  reduce  to 
your  "fighting"  weight,  you  will  be  wise  to 
start  by  having  your  doctor  examine  5^ou  thor- 
oughly. With  his  advice,  a  diet  can  be  planned 
which  in  normal  cases  will  cause  a  moderate, 
steady  loss  in  weight  and  at  the  same  time  ade- 
quately protect  your  health.  Exercise,  fitted  to 
your  age,  condition,  and  occupation,  will  round 
out  the  program. 

Avoid  the  use  of  reducing  drugs  except  on 
the  doctor's  advice.  Girls  in  their  teens 
should  especially  avoid  "fad"  diets  or  the 
risk  of  reducing  on  their  own  responsibility . 

To  help  those  interested  in  watching  their 
weight,  Metropolitan  offers  a  free  booklet  en- 
titled, "Overweight  and  Underweight."Aniong 


other  thmgs  it  contains  information  about  low- 
calorie  diets  and  helpful  exercises. 
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Preserved  Power  For 
Fighting  Words  .  .  . 

Crouched  here  in  the  front-line  he  directs 
death  and  destruction  into  enemy  entrench- 
ments. By  walkie-talkie  radio  or  along  hastily 
laid  telephone  lines,  his  words  come  through 
strong  and  clear,  thanks  to  Ray- O -Vac  bat- 
teries with  their  preserved  power.  Batteries 
help  win  battles  —  that's  why  all  LEAK- 
PROOF  batteries  go  to  our  fighting  forces. 
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ASK  FOR 
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KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  WORU 

By  Freling  Foster 


Probably  the  most  intricate  rattrap 
ever  invented  is  now  available  for  use 
in  large  buildings,  such  as  warehouses, 
factories  and  hotels.  About  the  size 
of  a  trunk,  with  two  "stories,"  many 
compartments  and  two  ramps,  this  de- 
vice automatically  lures,  traps,  elec- 
trocutes and  disposes  of  each  rat  in 
a  few  seconds  and  then  resets  itself, 
through  a  complicated  electrical 
mechanism  which  includes  photo- 
electric cells. 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  former  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  New  York 
State,  holds  42  college  degrees,  the 
last  received  from  the  Albany  Law 
School  when  he  was  graduated  in 
1942.- 

The  Navy  has  just  adopted  a  new 
system  of  training  its  men  to  recog- 
nize ships  and  planes  instantly  from  a 
glimpse  of  their  total  image,  instead 
of  by  glances  at  their  distinctive  parts. 
The  course  consists  of  a  120-hour 
study  of  2,000  pictures  of  168  objects 
from  various  angles  on  slides  that  are 
run  through  a  projector  at  high 
speeds.  To  pass,  a  man  must  be  able 
to  identify  a  ship  in  one  second  and 
a  plane  in  1/75  of  a  second. 

When  the  flag  of  Australia  was  de- 
signed in  1901,  the  artist  submitted 
two  color  versions,  red  and  blue,  for 
its  very  large  field.  Both  were  adopted 
and  are  still  used,  the  red  by  the 
general  public  and  the  blue  by 
the  government,  its  various  services 
and  noncommercial  organizations. — 
By  Mary  O.  Kidston,  Centreville, 
Nova  Scotia. 

Chemists  who  measure,  with  a 
complex  apparatus,  the  areas  of  fine 
powders  to  determine  their  adsorptive 
value  have  found  that  a  cubic  inch 
of  some  such  particles  has  as  much  as 
15,000  square  feet  of  surface. 

One  of  England's  newest  war 
weapons  is  a  mortar  in  which  the 
projectiles  are  placed  around  the  out- 
side, instead  of  inside,  the  barrel.  .  .  . 
The  electrically  heated  suit  worn  by 
American  Army  airmen  in  flights  at 
high  altitudes  contains  21  feet  of  slide 
fasteners. 
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A  dental  cavity  that  never  bothe 
an  airman  on  the  ground  will  usual! 
give  him  a  toothache  at  altitudes  froi 
10,000  to  30,000  feet,  owing  to  tb 
expansion  of  body  gas  at  low  a 
mospheric  pressure.  In  several  case 
the  carious  condition  producing  th 
pain  was  in  such  an  early  stage  that 
was  not  detectable  in  an  X-ray  photc 
graph. 

A  study  was  made  recently  to  de 
termine  the  frequency  of  left-hande 
batting  and  throwing  among  the  59 
members  of  the  16  major-league  base 
ball  teams.  It  shows  that  71  bat  an< 
throw  left-handed,  67  bat  left  am 
throw  right,  16  bat  right  and  thros 
left,  13  bat  right  or  left  and  thro\ 
right,  and  3  bat  right  or  left  an; 
throw  left.  Thus  170,  or  29  per  ceni 
employ  the  left  hand  in  one  or  botl 
ways. 

About  20  cities  now  maintain  bu 
reaus  that  supply  infants  will 
mothers'  milk.  Purchased  at  approxi 
mately  $2  a  pint,  it  is  pooled,  pasteur 
ized,  bottled  and  given  free  to  th< 
poor  or  sold  at  about  $5  a  pint  tc 
those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  it. 


In  the  past  year  the  average  price 
of  domestic  farm  products  increased 
about  15  per  cent;  money  in  circula- 
tion increased  about  40  per  cent,  and 
the  price  index  of  90  stock  issues 
about  45  per  cent.  Business  as  a 
whole  has  increased  only  about  12 
per  cent. 

The  fingerprint  camera  is  the  only 
one  that  photographs  skin  impres- 
sions and  other  similar  marks  by  be- 
ing placed  over  them  in  contact  with 
the  object  on  whose  surface  they  have 
been  left,  whether  it  is  a  door,  a  type- 
writer or  a  drinking  glass.  Hence,  it 
is  the  only  camera  that  must  illumi- 
nate its  subject,  using  for  this  purpose 
four  miniature  lamps  that,  with  their 
batteries,  are  housed  in  the  box. 


Five  dollurs  will  be  paid  for  each  interesting 
or  unusual  fact  accepted  for  this  column* 
Contributions  must  be  accompanied  by  satis- 
factory proof.  Address  Keep  Up  with  the 
World,  Collier's,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
(17),  N.  Y.  This  column  is  copyrighted  by 
Collier's,  The  National  Weekly.  None  of  th* 
items  may  be  reproduced  without  express  per- 
mission   of   the   publisher 
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PENELOPE  says:  "My 
name  means  industrious;  a  good 
wife,  and  I  find  factory  work  no 
harder  than  housework.  If  you 
can  run  a  sewing  machine  or  vac- 
uum cleaner,  you  should  be  able 
to  learn  to  run  a  factory  machine." 


THADDEIIS  says:  "My 

name  means  praise  which  I  have 
for  the  women  in  factories.  But 
women  are  needed  just  as  much 
to  replace  men  as  bus  drivers, 
hotel  and  store  clerks,  ticket  tak- 
ers, teachers  and  other  jobs." 


VERNA  says:  "My  name 
means  youthful,  and  that's  how  I 
feel  since  I  took  a  job  with  a  food 
company.  Uncle  Sam  wants  two 
million  more  women  to  replace  men 
in  essential  civilian  jobs." 


ETHVl.  says:  'TVIy  name  is  the  trade  mark 
name  of  a  fluid  that  is  helping  America's 
armies  travel  faster  by  truck,  jeep  and  car. 
It  is^thyl  Suid^  which  today  oil  companies 
put  into  all  their  high-octane  fighting  gaso- 
line to  prevent  knock  and  to  step  up  power. 

"After  the  war  my  trade  mark  name  and 
emblem  will  be  your  guide  to  better  gasoline 
than  you've  ever  had  before  . .  .  and  to  best 
performance  from  the  automobiles  of  the 
future. 

"Remember  this  when  occasionally  your 
service  station  may  be  unable  to  supply 
you  from  the  pump  marked  'Ethyl.'  Re- 
member, too,  that  Ethyl  fluid  is  made  only 
by  the  Ethyl  Corporation." 


Of  .-^  ^ 


ADRIAN  says:  "My  name 
means  manly,  and  there's  nothing 
unmanly  in  wartime  about  letting 
your  wife  work.  Mine  works  as  a 
clerk,  and  at  night  when  we  come 
home  I  help  her  with  the  housework." 
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Talk  that  would  have  warmed  Damon  Runyon's  ticker  more  than 
somewhat  went  on  between  the  intercoms  of  Airacobras  during  a 
rough  battle  with  numerous  parties  of  Zeros  somewhere  in  the  Pacific 


peftc 


THE  American  fighting  man's  in- 
credible sense  of  humor  has  carried 
him  through  more  rough  passages 
than  has  his  firepower.  Take  the  case  of 
the  four  heedless  young  Americans  who 
recently  threw  themselves  upon  37  Japa- 
nese planes.  Roaring  arrogantly  through 
the  fire  of  12  dive  bombers  and  25  Zeros, 
they  shot  down  four  of  the  divers,  bit 
deeply  into  two  more  and  came  home  to 
laugh  about  it. 

They  were  Captain  Jerome  R.  "Harry 
the  Horse"  Sawyer,  Jr.,  Chicago;  First 
Lieutenant  Wallace  R.  "Spanish  John" 
McClendon,  Jr.,  Houston;  First  Lieuten- 
ant Isaac  L.  "Dancing  Dan"  Lalonde, 
Defiance,  Ohio;  and  First  Lieutenant  Ar- 
nold M.  "Joe  the  Joker"  Patterson,  Hyde 
Park,  Boston. 

These  jovial  souls  believe  that  Mr.  Da- 
mon Runyon  could  run  away  and  hide 
from  the  late  William  Shakespeare  in  any 
type  of  literary  handicap,  and  they  have 
assumed  the  labels  of  some  of  Mr.  Run- 
yon's more  picturesque  Broadway  mugs. 
Going  a  carefree  step  further,  the  fighter 
pilots  converse  with  one  another  in  the 
very  best  Runyonese,  and  the  crackle  of 
machine-gun  fire  blends  startlingly  with 
the  jargon  allegedly  heard  in  Mindy's  her- 
ring foundry. 

The  following  dialogue  took  place  dur- 
ing the  attack  upon  the  cloud  of  Zeros 
and  dive  bombers.  Relaxing  behind  the 
droning  snouts  of  their  P-39  Airacobras, 
the  Runyon  mob  was  horsing  around  the 
Russell  Islands,  when  Captain  Sawyer 
murmured  into  his  interplane  radio: 

HARRY  the  Horse  calhng  Joe  the 
Joker,  Dancing  Dan  and  Spanish 
John.  I  observe  large  numbers  of  obnox- 
ious characters  making  our  way  and  I  have 
a  feeling  that  they  intend  to  do  us  harm." 

"Spanish  John  to  Harry  the  Horse," 
the  voice  of  McClendon  answered.  "It 
is  well  known  to  one  and  all  that  these 
are  100-per-cent-wrong  gees,  and  I  suggest 
that  we  put  a  large  blast  on  them  with  our 
ever-loving  guns." 

The  Airacobras  came  down  in  close- 
meshed  thunder,  and  all  four  sent  cascades 
of  37-mm.  fire  into  a  bomber  on  a  high 
side  pass.  This  fellow  went  over  in  a  gust 
of  flame,  and  Captain  Sawyer  cut  through 
a  second  with  a  sustained  burst 

"Harry  the  Horse  is  a  guy  I  would  not 
care  to  have  going  around  resenting  me," 
declared    Dancing    Dan.     "He    becomes 


greatly  annoyed  without  the  sUghtest 
warning  whatever." 

"What  with  one  thing  and  another,  I 
must  have  cooled  that  bomb  jockey  off 
with  the  first  effort,"  observed  Joe  the 
Joker.  "For  he  went  down  like  I  know  not 
what  and  seems  to  be  no  price  at  all.' 

The  base  Intelligence  officer  who  wis 
curling  his  ears  about  this  conversation 
was  definitely  dismayed  at  this  point.  As 
for  any  Japanese  hstening  in,  it  is  no  vio- 
lation of  confidence  to  say  that  his  reason 
must  have  swayed  on  the  old  rocker. 

"T  AM  not  one  to  take  an  overwhelming 
X  interest  in  trifles,"  said  Dancing  Dan. 
"But  numerous  parties  in  Zeros  are  prepar- 
ing to  put  the  finger  on  us  and  it  is  by  no 
means  true  that  I  wish  any  part  of  them." 

"Harry  the  Horse  speaking.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  these  characters  will  go  out  of 
their  way  to  slug  us  around  more  than 
somewhat,  so  I  would  suggest  that  we  play 
the  chill  for  them." 

The  chill  was  played  with  gaudy  suc- 
cess, and  the  Zeros  overshot  the  Aiiraco- 
bras  by  700  yards.  The  tactic  was  so 
fashioned  that  in  pulling  away  from  the 
Jap  fighters,  the  Runyon  mob  came  up 
under  the  bombers  again. 

"Joe  the  Joker  calling.  This  is  an  op- 
portunity I  see  no  percentage  in  passing 
up.  We  would  be  weU  advised  to  cop  a 
sneak  and  put  the  bite  on  these  citizens 
who  appear  to  own  loose  scalps." 

"Harry  the  Horse  caUing.  Under  such 
circumstances,  I  feel  it  is  expressing  indig- 
nation in  a  crude  way,  yet  I  am  not  averse 
to  the  nefarious  scheme  you  suggest." 

An  enemy  bomber  took  one  full  burst 
in  the  belly  and  sogged  down,  suffering 
from  acute  indigestion.  His  pal  began  to 
vomit  smoke  and  to  hoist  around  an  is- 
land in  twisted  rolls. 

"Spanish  John  calling  Dancing  Dan  .  .  . 
Spanish  John  calling  Dancing  Dan.  I  have 
chased  this  character  around  this  tropic 
paradise  until  I  am  tired  more  than  some- 
what. It  will  be  appreciated  by  Spanish 
John  if  you  went  around  the  other  way 
and  scragged  this  person  in  the  middle." 

The  person  was  duly  scragged. 

"Harry  the  Horse  calling.  Speaking  of 
this  and  that,  it  is  coming  on  to  rain  AA 
stuff  on  our  own  denomination.  Suggest 
we  terminate  this  transaction  and  go  home 
rapidly  indeed." 

A  push  of  right  gees  with  moxie  in  the 
big  way! 
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The  flying  fish 

with  a 

steel  lung 


FIRST  it  flies.  Then  it  swims.  And  anything  it 
hits  goes  boom ! 

It's  Uncle  Sam's  aerial  torpedo.  The  kind  our 

rpedo  bombers  are  using  these  days  to  deal  out 

ief  to  Axis  ships. 

Inside  this  "flying  fish"  is  a  steel  lung,  full  of 

impressed  air.  When  the  torjiedo  is  released,  the 
compressed  air  drives  it  viciously  toward  its  target. 

A  special  kind  of  steel  is  needed  to  make  the  steel 
hing.  It  has  to  be  thin  and  light  to  help  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  load  the  torpedo  plane  must  carry. 
And  it  has  to  be  very  strong— to  withstand  air  pres- 
sure of  many  hundreds  of  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  special  steel  for  the  lungs  of  aerial  torpedoes 
is  just  one  of  the  many  developments  that  have 
emerged  from  United  States  Steel  laboratories  to 
help  win  the  war. 

You've  read  about  some  of  the  others:  special 
steel  springs  for  torpedoes  and  bombs ;  portable  steel 
j landing  mats  for  bombers;  new  steels  for  aviation; 
tin  plate,  made  with  only  a  fraction  of  the  precious 
I  tin  once  needed. 

Will  they  benefit  you  after  the  war? 

You  can  be  siu-e  they  will.  For  then  the  new  steels 
inspired  by  war  will  be  ready  to  serve  you  in  a 
thousand  peacetime  product*  . . .  from  lawn  mowers 
to  skyscrapers.  You'll  find  that  the  USS  Label 
means  more  than  ever  on  the  goods  you  buy.  And 
that  no  other  material  rivals  steel  in  usefulness  and 
long-range  economy. 
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BUY  WAR   BONDS   EVERY   PAYDAY 

The  money  yoo  loan  builds  America's  war  strength. 

Yours  again  to  spend  in  years  to  come for  new 

comforts,  products  of  steel,  things  for  better  living. 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY  •  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COM- 
PANY •  BOYLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS 
STEEL  CORPORATION  •  COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY  •  CYCLONE 
FENCE  DIVISION  •  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  &  DRY  DOCK  COM- 
PANY •  NATIONAL  TUBE  COMPANY  •  OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
TENNESSEE  COAL,  IRON  &  RAILROAD  COMPANY  •  TUBULAR 
ALLOY  STEEL  CORPORATION  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT 
COB4PANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNIVER- 
SAL ATLAS  CEMENI  COMPANY    •    VIRGINIA  BRIDGE  COMPANY 


There^s  No  Escape! 
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RADAR,  the  fabulous  radio  device  that 
^  "sees  through"  fog,  clouds  and  dark- 
ness, that  searches  out  enemy  targets  and 
warns  against  the  approach  of  hostile 
forces,  has  given  us  a  thrilling  story  of 
American  ingenuity.  Long  before  Hitler 
launched  his  war  of  nerves  with  ominous  threats  of  secret  weapons, 
the  scientific  branches  of  our  Army,  Navy  and  government  were 
quietly  developing  this  miracle  of  radio. 

The  time  came  when  the  radio  industry  of  America  was  called 
upon  t6  produce  Radar  quickly  and  in  decisive  quantities  to  turn 


W.  H.  Crawford  makes  this  contribution  to  the  series 
being  drawn  for  Philco  by  America's  leading 
editorial  cartoonists  depicting  the  significance  of 
America's  productive  might.  While  available, 
a  full  size  reproduction  ^  the  original  drawing 
will  be  sent,  free,  on  request  to  Philco  Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia,  Pa.  Ask  for  Cartoon  No.  6lC. 
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the  tide  of  Axis  conquest.  That's  •wh<l 
Philco,  with  the  facilities  of  the  worlcl 
largest  radio  manufacturer  and  with  vat 
research  experience  in  the  field  of  ultrj 
high  frequency  radio  waves,  was  able 
render  its  vital  service  to  our  fighting  forcci 
Today,  Radar  is  one  of  Philco's  most  important  war  producticl 
activities.  Tomorrow,  the  scientific  progress  achieved  in  the  PhikI 
laboratories  will  appear  as  peacetime  miracles  of  radio,  television 
refrigeration,  air  conditioning  and  electronics  for  the  homes  at 
industries  of  America — under  the  famous  Philco  name. 


PH  I  LC  O     COR  PO  RAT  I  O 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 
AND  STAMPS 

Hattan  Victory . .  Build  for  tomorrow  .  .  In- 
vod  a  part  of  yoor  incoaio  ia  War  Bend*. 
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Philco  distributors  and  dealers  are  doing  their  utmost  under 
wartime  conditions  to  service  your  Philco  Radio,  Phonegrapti, 
Refrigerator,    Air    Conditioner,    or    Industrial    Storage    Battery. 


LISTEN   TO 

'OUR    SECRET    WEAPON 

Hear  Rex  Stout  expose  Axis 
lies  and  propaganda.  Every 
Friday  evening,  CBS  stations. 
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knot  miss  the  opening  of  this 
tiling  tale  of  the  cattle  coiin- 
■y  of  an  avenger  who  sets  out 
)dll  a  man  he  has  never  seen 


OODNIGHT  crossed  the  river  at 
a'  ford  whose  bottom  sands  were 
scarcely    covered    by    water    and 
|e  noon  camp  under  the  shade  of  a 
ly  willow.   Heat  was  a  burning  pres- 
upon  the  gray  and  burnt-brown  des- 
and    heat    rolled    back    from    the 
ihed  earth  to  make  a  thin,  unseen 
lulence  all  around  him. 
s  lay  belly-flat  and  drank  on  the  up- 
side of  his  horse;  he  let  the  horse 
to  graze  while  he  built  a  smoke  and 
;hed  out  in  the  willow's  spotty  shade 
his  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes.    Sud- 
the  sun  came  around  the  willow 
burned  against  his  skin  and  he  sat 
ght  and  knew  he  had  been  asleep.  He 
then,  a  limber  man  with  gray  eyes 
hidden  behind  the  drop  of  his  lids. 
ad  a  rider's  looseness  about  him,  and 
sun  had  scorched  its  layers  of  tan 
lOthly  over  his  face.   All  his  features 
e  solid  and  his  shape  was  the  flat  and 
larly  heavy  shape  of  a  man  who  made 
living  by  horse  and  rope. 

en  he  stepped  to  the  saddle  he  turned 

[t,  as  he  had  been  doing  for  many  days 

the  way  out  of  Oregon's  high  range. 

down,  he  figured,  ought  to  put  him 

Sherman  City. 

nee  during  the  last  week  he  had  met 
dcr  and  they  had  said  six  words  apiece 
departed    on    their    separate    ways, 
erwise  travelers  were  to  be  seen  only 
fragments  of  dust  smoke  in  the  great 
itance  and  ranch  quarters  were  small- 
aped  blurs,  like  ships  hull-down  on  the 
rizon.   There  was  such  a  ranch  head- 
jOrters  now  before  him,  and  there  was 
50  a  pattern  of  dust  on  his  right,  signal 
one  or  more  riders  moving.  He  watched 
it  dust  for  half  an  hour  before  he  de- 
|iled  it  was  a  single  rider  heading  for  the 

me  ranch  toward  which  he  pointed. 
va)i 
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E  SAT  easy  in  the  saddle  for  his  own 
comfort  and  even-balanced  to  save 
e  horse. 

jfjThe  rider  south  of  him  made  a  sweep 

,  ifough  the  early  afternoon  and  curved 

"^4  until  he  was  directly  ahead,  two  or  three 

jjjl^iles  away.  In  another  half-hour  the  man 

,  fad  reached  the  ranch  house  toward  which 

S""Soodnight  also  pointed.    He  moved  on, 

■  jJiever  varying  his  pace.  The  middle-down 

jn  burned  like  an  open  flame  on  his  back 

lad  the  horizons  turned  blue-yellow. 

I  House  and  barn  and  yard  came  into 

liew,  and  when  he  got  nearer  he  spotted 

k  Ivo  men  on  the  porch,  face  to  face  with 

^n  feet  between  them.   The  nearest  man 

I  was  chalked  with  alkali  dust  and  his  florid 

ace  puffed  with  heat;  therefore  he  was  the 

ider  who  had  just  come  off  the  desert.  He 

ivas  quite  tall  and  had  a  heavy,  high- 

ftrldged  nose  and  sharp  blue  eyes  which 

[low  came  around  and  fastened  a  coolly 

nhospitable  glance  on  Goodnight.    The 

ther  man  likewise  turned  his  attention, 

ind  for  an  instant  Goodnight  thought  he 

loticed  strain  and  the  distant  show  of  fear 


She  was  skeptical  of  him.  "Your  story 
doesn't  make  much  sense,"  she  said.  "You 
ride  away  from  the  road  all  day.  Then 
you  camp  where  everybody  can  see  you 


U 
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on  that  one's  face.  Meanwhile,  he  waited 
for  an  invitation  to  dismount. 

It  was  a  considerable  time  in  coming. 
The  second  man  looked  back  at  the  tall 
rider  and  seemed  to  speculate  upon  him. 
Afterward  he  swung  his  glance  to  Good- 
night again  and  said,  "Get  down,  man, 
and  come  out  of  the  sun." 

Goodnight  dismounted.  He  stood  at 
the  base  of  the  porch  and  rolled  himself 
a  smoke  and  he  thought:  The  small  fel- 
low is  glad  I'm  here — I  wonder  why? 

The  tall  one  said  with  unconscious  ar- 
rogance, "If  you've  got  business  here,  get 
it  done  with  and  be  on  your  way." 

The  man's  words  rang  alien.  They  were 
too  sharp  and  distinct,  the  tone  too  clear. 
A  Western  man  had  a  looser  and  easier 
way  of  speaking.  Goodnight  said,  "Your 
outfit?" 

"Hardly,"  said  the  big-nosed  man.  "But 
does  that  matter?" 

"Always  like  to  get  my  walking  papers 
from  the  boss,"  said  Goodnight. 

The  big  man  smiled  in  a  wintry,  indif- 
ferent way.  He  didn't  bother  to  answer. 
It  was  the  other  one  who  said,  "Water's 
in  the  back  of  the  house." 

Goodnight  nodded.  He  led  his  horse 
around  the  house  to  a  big  trough  in  the 
rear.  He  let  the  horse  drink  a  little.  Then 
he  pulled  the  horse  back  and  he,  himself, 
drank  the  small  trickle  of  water  coming 
out  of  the  pipe;  then  he  gave  the  horse  an- 
other short  drink,  and  moved  back  to  the 
porch. 

He  stopped  at  the  porch  steps,  before 
the  two  men.  He  still  had  his  cigarette 
and  now  took  time  to  light  it.  He  thought 
he  saw  relief  once  more  break  over  the 
small  man's  cheeks. 
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"Now  you  can  dust  along,"  said  the 
tall  one. 

The  shorter  man  said,  "Cut  that  out. 
Bill." 

The  big-nosed  Bill  showed  an  amused 
grin.  "This  man's  no  recruit  for  you. 
Harry.  He's  just  another  bum." 

Goodnight  dragged  in  the  cigarette's 
strong  sweet  smoke  and  blew  it  out.  He 
dropped  the  cigarette  and  ground  it  under 
his  boot.  He  lifted  his  head  on  Bill,  meet- 
ing the  man's  pushing  glance.  He  said  in 
the  softest  voice,  "You  talk  too  much." 

Bill  gave  him  a  prolonged  study.  The 
remark  seemed  to  interest  him  more  than 
to  anger  him,  and  that  was  a  reaction  to 
which  Goodnight  was  not  accustomed.  It 
quickened  his  attention,  and  he  watched 
the  tall  man's  face  steadily  for  a  sign  of 
change. 

Bill  said  in  a  half-interested  manner, 
"Have  I  misjudged  you,  friend,  or  are  you 
simply  making  a  demonstration  for  the 
sake  of  your  pride?" 

"Put  in  your  chips  and  find  out,"  said 
Goodnight. 

SUDDENLY  the  high-nosed  Bill  laughed. 
"That's  typical,"  he  said,  turning  to  the 
smaller  man.  "An  arrival,  a  word,  a  threat 
and  a  showdown.  It  never  varies." 

He  left  the  porch  and  walked  to  his 
horse.  He  stepped  to  the  saddle  and  laid 
his  hands  on  the  horn.  He  gave  Good- 
night a  short  smile.  "Don't  be  proud.  If  I 
felt  like  fighting  I  should  certainly  fight 


you.  But  why  should  I  spend  that  energy 
and  take  that  risk  on  a  man  who  means 
nothing  to  me  and  probably  means  less  to 
himself?" 

"Let  mc  give  you  some  advice,"  said 
Goodnight.  "Don't  make  statements  you 
have  to  crawl  out  of." 

But  it  didn't  touch  the  tall  man.  The 
tall  man's  smile  simply  pushed  it  aside.  He 
lifted  his  reins  and  nodded  at  the  smaller 
one  on  the  porch.  "He's  no  good  for  you 
as  a  recruit,  Harry.  None  of  these  stray 
riders  are.  You'll  hire  him,  but  all  he'll 
ever  do  is  run  for  a  hole  when  somebody 
strange  comes  up.  I'll  see  you  later." 

By  habit  he  set  his  horse  into  a  run, 
through  the  blasting  heat  of  this  day,  and 
kept  up  the  run  for  a  hundred  yards  or 
more. 

Goodnight  turned  his  glance  back  to 
the  man  on  the  porch.  "What  was  his 
name  again?" 

"Bill— Boston  Bill  Royal." 

"So,"  murmured  Goodnight. 

"Don't  let  the  words  fool  you."  The 
man  on  the  porch  rested  back  on  his  chair 
and  let  his  arms  hang  loose  across  his 
thighs.  He  was  small  and  dark  and  his 
shoulders  had  begun  to  fatten  up.  He 
looked  harmless  in  the  chair  and  Good- 
night turned  half  away  to  study  Boston 
Bill  now  in  the  distance.  When  he  swung 
around  again,  the  little  man's  eyes  were 
open  and  watching  him  keenly. 

"You  want  a  job?" 

"Riding  or  fighting?" 


Goodnight  stopped  at  the  steps  and  lit  his  cigarette.  He  thought  he  saw  re- 
lief on  the  small  man's  face.  "Now  you  can  dust  along,"  said  the  tall  one 


"Less  of  one  thing  and  more 
other." 

"Where's  Sherman  City?" 

"Over  there,"  said  the  man,  and  \l 
a  hand  toward  the  Owlhorns.  "My  i 
Harry  Ide.  I  owe  you  a  favor." 

"Maybe    I    missed    something,"| 
Goodnight. 

"He  caught  me  alone,"  said  Ide. 

"Thanks  for  the  drink,"  said  (| 
night  and  stepped  to  his  saddle. 

"About  that  job — " 

"Maybe  I'll  be  back,"  said  Goo(| 
and  rode  oS. 

BOSTON  BILL  had  reached  Harnl 
ranch  house  half  an  hour  before  (I 
night  arrived.   He  stepped  quickly  v| 
ground  and  got  to  the  porch  and 
with  a  shoulder  against  the  wall.  Hel 
"Harry,"  and  waited.    Somebody  n| 
from   the  back   room  slowly  and 
across  the  front  room.    Boston  Bill  I 
himself  still  and  so  caught  Ide  by  sul 
as  the  latter  stepped  through  the  dooij 
saw  him  a  little  too  late  to  put  himsij 
the  alert.  Therefore  he  stopped  still^ 
ing  Boston  Bill.   His  face  hardened 
waited  and  he  held  Bill's  eyes  with  hij 
guarded  glance. 

"You  see,"  said  BUI,  "I  have 
the  hip." 

"So,"  said  Harry  Ide,  very  dry. 

"This  is  just  to  show  you  that  you  I 
always  be  surrounded  and  safe.  YJ 
got  no  gun.  Very  careless." 

"That's  right." 

"It  ought  to  occur  to  you,"  pointe 
Boston  Bill,  "that  no  man  is  ever  safe| 

"It  occurs  to  me  now,"  said  Ide. 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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iai(i(JjQuentin  Reynolds 

lOBD        FROM        AFRICA 
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!  em  hell!"  yelled  the  Cath- 
chaplin  as  the  big  bombers 
"y*  off  for  Rome.    They  did— 


Idekj 


more.    In  a  classic  of  prepa- 


H  )n  and  precision  that  will  be 
ied  for  many  years  to  come, 

*(  r  proved  up  an  all- American 
)ry  of  air  warfare.    CoUier's 

liwei  espondent,  on  the  spot,  gives 

j„      the  story  behind  the  story 
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O  ONE  around  American  head- 
quarters here  in  North  Africa  fid- 
dled while  Rome  burned  for  the 
nd  time.   No  one  was  excited,  elated 
riumphant.    No  one  wanted  to  hurt 
pe,  yet  it  had  to  be  done.    General 
Spaatz  sat  in  his  office  in  a  white 
[ding  on  the   shore  of  the   Mediter- 
an.   Now  and  then  he  loolced  at  his 
:h.    Members  of  his  staff  came  and 
t,  but  no  one  said  much  more  than 
e  hundred  planes  over  Rome  now." 
eone,  consulting  the  schedule,  would 
"B-17s  hitting  San  Lorenzo  now."  A 
!e  later,  another  would  speak:  "B-26s 
Ciampino  now." 

e  radio  was  an  antichmax  around 

quarters.  For  weeks,  the  bombing  of 

e   had    been    considered,    and    then 

ed   upon.    Then  came  two   feverish 

ks  of  planning  and  briefing.   Only  ex- 

enced  crews  were  chosen.  This  would 

e  to  be  the  most  accurate  bombing  ever 

mplished    or    Axis   propaganda   for 

e  might  have  a  legitimate  weapon. 

or  two  weeks  the  pilots  and  crews 

ed  the  air  maps  of  Rome  made  by 

onel  Elliott  Roosevelt  and  his  photo- 

onnaissance  units.    Even  before  they 

e  told  what  their  specific  targets  would 

they   were   made   to   memorize   the 

itions  of  the  Vatican,  St.  Peter's  and 

er   places   of   great   religious   or  his- 

ical   significance.    These   were   to   be 

jided    regardless    of    the    cost.     They 

irned    the    positions   of   workers'    dis- 

:ts  and  were  warned  not  once  but  a 

zen  times  not  to  damage  civilian  areas. 

Military  Targets  Only 

They  were  told  to  bring  their  bombs  back 
they  were  unable  to  find  the  targets 
signed.  If  visibility  prevented  pin-prick 
•mbing  they  were  not  to  drop  a  single 
>mb  haphazardly.  This  was  not  to  be 
raid  on  Rome  but  on  the  military  ob- 
ctives  which  unfortunately  were  located 
Rome. 

For  two  weeks  General  Spaatz  and  his 

aff  studied  pictures   of  the  city.    The 

rial   photography   of   Colonel    Roose- 

It's  group  is,  I  believe,  the  best  in  the 

orld.  When  you  looked  at  those  photos 

irough  a  sort  of  lighted  stereopticon  that 

tilarged  them,  Rome  held  no  secrets  from 

ou.   These  pictures  told  General  Spaatz 

(Continued  on  page  66j 


This  map  u  radrawn  from  the  official 
ail  map  of  Rome  carrisd  by  the  Ameri- 
can Air  Force,  t!  ij  divided  into  six 
tones  of  one  mile  each,  radiating  from 
Vatican  City,  and  it  shows  the  two 
transportation  targets,  the  San  Loretuo 
Railway  Junction  and  the  Littorio 
Marthaling  Yards  in  Zones  4  and  5. 
Numbered  positions  on  the  map  indi- 
cate monuments  and  historical  or  reli- 
gious landmarks  that  bombardiers  were 
ordered  to  avoid  at  all  costs.  No.  1<  is 
the  Church  of  San  Lorenio,  unavoid- 
ably damaged  because  of  its  proximity 
to  the  railroad  junction.  Numbers  on 
map  indicate  location  o{i  1,  Villa  Ma- 
damay  S,  Churches  of  Santa  Sabina, 
Sant'Alassio,  and  Sanl'Anselmo  with 
Benedictine  monastery;  3,  Chiuch  of 
Sant'Agnese  and  Mausoleum  of  Santa 
Costania;  4,  Villa  di  Papa  Giulio  and 
Etruscan  Museum  <  5,  Villa  del  Popoloj 
<,  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  ("Tomb  of  the 
Caesars");  7,  Caslel  Sanl'Angalo  (Ha- 
drian's Tomb);  t,  Borgheie  Palace/  9, 
Montecitorio  Palace  (Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties), 10,  Villa  Borghesa;  11,  Baths  of 
Diocletian,  Tarme  Museum  and  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  dagli  Angeli;  IS, 
Quirinal  Palace  (king's  residence)  and 
Barberini  Palace  (Spanish  Embassy  and 
Museum);  13,  Church  of  S.  Trinita  dei 
Monti,  Spanish  Steps  and  Piazza  di 
Spagna;  14,  Villa  Medici  (French  Na- 
tional Academy);  15,  Torlonia  Palace 
(Mussolitu's  residence);  14,  Church  of 
San  Loreiuo;  17,  Villa  Dorio-Pamphili; 


II,  Center  of  city,  including :  Piazza  Na- 
vona;  Canoelleria  (Chancellor's  palace 
— Papal  property  and  residence  of  Car- 
dinal Treasurer  of  Rome) ;  Farnese  Palace 
(French  Embassy);  Sapienza  Ethno- 
graphical Museum;  Pantheon;  Theater 
of  Marcellus;  Church  of  the  Gesii 
(Jesuits);  Church  of  St.  Ignatius,  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva;  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace;  Church  of 
San  Luigi  dei  Frances!  (National  French 
Church) ;  19,  Corsini  Art  Gallery  and  the 
FamesinB;  SO,  Church  of  San  Pietro  in 
Montorio;  81,  Church  of  Santa  Maria  in 
Trastavere;  SS,  Principal  Roman  ruins, 
including :  Forum  Romanum,  Colosseum, 
Capitoline  Fiill  and  Museums,  Palatine 
Hill  and  Roman  ruins,  Circus  Maximus, 
Temple  of  Vesta,  etc.;  S3,  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore ;  S4,  Baths  of  Caia- 
calla/  S5,  Church  of  Sarvta  Croce  in  Geru- 
salemme;  24,  Church  of  Si.  John  Lateran, 
Lateran  Palace  and  Museum,  and  the 
Scale  Santa;  87,  St.  Paul's  Outside-the- 
Walls;  SS,  Church  of  San  Sebastiano, 
and  the  Appian  Way,  including  im- 
portant Roman  Montiments  and  early 
Christian  catacombs  (subterranean  rook- 
hewn  sepulchers);  89,  Church  of  Sun 
Qemente  (Titular  Church  of  Cardinal 
O'Coitnell  of  Boston,  Mass.);  30,  Pontif- 
ical Scientific  Institutes;  31,  Villa  Al- 
bani/  38,  Villa  Savoia  (customary  resi- 
dence of  royal  family).  NOTE:  The 
"Seven  Churches  of  Rome,"  principal 
places  of  Catholic  pilgrimage,  are  Nos. 
14,  S3,  SS  (two  basUicas),  34,  87  and  SS 
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They  Didn^t  Know 
What  Hit  Them 


By  Henry  F.  Pringle 

DRAWINQS     BT     JO     KOTULA 


This  is  the  first  complete 
story  of  a  secret  technique  of 
the  United  States  Air  Forces, 
usually  called  skip  bombing. 
Certain  phases  are  still  mili- 
tary secrets.  The  Japanese, 
for  instance,  who  lost  an  en- 
tire convoy  of  22  ships  in  the 
Bismarck  Sea,  are  not  quite 
sure  even  now  what  hit 
them  and  how  it  was  done 


IT  WAS  early  fall  of  last  year.  The 
tight-lipped  young  men  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces  were  fighting  a  global 
war.  They  fought  in  the  cold,  gray  Aleu- 
tian Islands  off  Alaska,  among  other 
places,  and  over  the  humid  waters  and  is- 
lands of  the  South  Pacific.  Flying  condi- 
tions could  hardly  have  differed  more 
widely.  But  the  fliers  had  a  common  en- 
emy, the  Japanese,  and  they  were  using 
against  him,  for  the  first  time,  a  new,  secret 
and  devastating  method  of  aerial  attack. 
Within  six  months  this  would  clinch  the 
Battle  of  the  Bismarck  Sea  in  which  22 
Jap  ships  were  sunk,  15,000  soldiers  and 
an  unknown  number  of  sailors  killed. 
Soon  afterward  it  would  sink  German  and 
Italian  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean.  On 
land,  the  new  technique  would  speed  the 
Axis  rout  in  North  Africa,  although  the 
details  of  this  later  triumph  must  still  re- 
main a  secret. 
The  Japanese  never  knew  what  hit  them 
'  in  the  Bismarck  Sea;  in  any  event  all  were 
dead,  and  dead  men  send  in  no  intelligence 
reports — not  even  to  the  sun-god  in 
Tokyo.  They  certainly  did  not  know  that 
the  debacle  was  the  result  of  experiments 
at  an  Army  Air  Forces  proving  ground  in 
Florida,  of  painstaking  research  by  experts 
of  the  Ordnance  Branch  of  the  Army  Ser- 
vice Forces  and  of  combat  testing  in  the 
Aleutians  and  the  South  Pacific.  All  that 
they  knew  was  that  planes — both  bombers 
and  fighters — roared  in  for  a  kill  at  in- 
sanely low  altitudes.  They  twisted  and 
turned  as  they  came  in  on  the  target.  They 
dropped  no  torpedoes,  so  they  were  not 
torpedo  planes.  Yet  they  dropped  some- 
thing with  amazing  precision,  and  it  was 
powerful  enough  to  send  transports  and 
warships  to  the  bottom.  What  the  Ameri- 
can fliers  did,  it  may  now  be  told,  was  to 
use  the  technique  which  has  been  called 
skip  bombing.  The  correct  name  for  it  is 
minimum  altitude  bombing. 

Considerable  inaccurate  information  has 
been  circulated  about  skip  bombing,  since 
details  of  the  Bismarck  Sea  battle  began 
to  leak  out  two  or  three  months  ago. 
Bombs  dropped  by  an  airplane  flying  fast 
at  very  low  altitudes  have  always  skipped 
— just  hke  stones  thrown  across  the  mill- 
ponds  of  our  youth.  Bombs  from  higher 
altitudes  pointed  downward,  naturally, 
and  were  guided  to  the  target  by  their 
fins.  Nearer  to  the  ground  there  was  no 
time  for  this.  The  bombs  maintained  the 
line  of  flight.  They  skipped  across  the 
ground  or  water  and  back  into  the  air. 
They  usually  missed  the  target. 

About  a  year  ago  it  dawned  on  some 
oflScers  at  th^Florida  proving  ground  that 


this  disadvantage  might  be  turned  into  an 
asset.  The  fliers  were  not  thinking  about 
sinking  Axis  ships.  What  they  wanted  to 
do  was  to  work  out  some  bombing  method 
which  would  stop  tanks.  A  tank  is  almost 
invisible  from  thousands  of  feet  in  the  air 
and  is  virtually  impossible  to  hit.  But  to- 
day's fast  fighter  planes  are  projectiles  in 
themselves.  It  occurred  to  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Grandison  Gardner,  proving  ground 
commandant,  that  a  plane  might  come  in 
just  above  the  ground  at  a  very  high  speed, 
point  itself  at  the  tank  and  then  drop  a 
bomb.  The  bomb  would  continue  to 
plunge  forward  and  would,  so  General 
Gardner  reasoned,  hit  the  tank. 

There  were  bugs  in  the  notion,  as  he 
was  due  to  learn.  But  when  he  tried  it  with 
dummy  bombs  he  was  able  to  hit  a  tank- 
sized  target  twenty-nine  times  out  of  thirty 
tries.  One  of  the  bugs  was  that  the  bomb 
sometimes  skipped  clean  over  the  tank. 
Later,  when  the  idea  was  expanded  to  at- 
tacking ships,  the  bomb  not  infrequently 
hit  the  water  and  bounced  over  the  ship. 
It  would  be  necessary.  General  Gardner 
knew,  to  stop  this  skipping  or  to  guide  it. 
A  delayed  fuse  would  also  have  to  be  de- 
veloped, so  that  the  explosion  would  not 
wreck  the  attacking  plane  when  real,  in- 
stead of  dummy,  bombs  were  used. 

The  public  often  regards  the  Army  as  a 
group  of  highly  individualistic  branches, 
each  working  alone  and  each  striving  for 
exclusive  credit  for  winning  the  war.  Too 
often — more  than  once  is  too  often — this 
is  true.  The  development  of  minimum 
altitude  bombing,  however,  is  a  prize  ex- 
ample of  a  number  of  branches  working 
together.  The  actual  pioneering  went  on 
at  the  wind-swept,  sun-drenched  stretches 
of  the  Florida  proving  ground. 

New  Method  of  Bombing 

General  Gardner  and  his  men — in  par- 
ticular Colonel  Sargent  Huff  of  Ordnance 
— worked  through  June,  July  and  August 
of  1942  on  minimum  altitude  bombing  to 
make  possible  the  battles  and  victories  in 
the  South  Pacific  and  the  Mediterranean 
areas.  Perfecting  a  delayed  fuse  for  the 
bombs  was  easy  enough — Colonel  Huff 
had  one  ready  in  short  order. 

Keeping  the  bombs  from  skipping  over 
the  target— when  dropped  at  10,  25  or  50 
feet  at  300  miles  per  hour — was  far  more 
difficult.  So  was  working  out  the  method 
of  sighting  on  the  target.  The  details  of 
this,  too,  cannot  yet  be  disclosed.  This 
much  may  be  said:  It  is  so  simple  that 
a  pilot  in  a  single-seater  can  hit  a  tank,  a 
moving  train  or  a  ship  and  can  correct  his 
aim  at  the  last  second.  Behind  the  method 
lay  interminable  calculations  and  experi- 
ments. About  a  year  after  work  had 
started,  the  new  method  of  bombing  had 
proved  its  worth  beyond  question.  To 
Colonel  Huff,  by  order  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  went  in  June  a  citation 
and  the  award  of  the  Legion  of  Merit. 

One  day  in  Florida  the  "valuable  tacti- 
cal procedure"  was  about  to  be  demon- 
strated to  some  ranking  officers.  General 
Gardner  was  fairly  sure  that  he  had  licked 
the  bugs.  An  ancient  tank  which  was  to  be 
the  target  stood  on  one  of  the  sand  dunes. 
The  pilot  was  receiving  instructions. 
"Knock  the  track  support  off,"  General 
Gardner  told  him. 

"If  you  don't  mind,  sir,"  the  pilot  said. 


„  that  it  will  fall  forward  and  downward  and  crash  into  the  vessel  at  the  water 
Jie  plane  climbs  up  and  away  and,  by  time  mechanism,  the  projectile  explodes 
Ijonds  later.  An  armored  warship,  as  shown  below,  calls  for  other  tactics.   The 
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plane  comes  in  fast  at  300  feet,  and  the  bomb  drops  so  that  it  lands  in  the  water 
beside  the  target.  It  sinks  toward  the  unarmored  bottom  of  the  warship  and  ex- 
plodes four  seconds  later.  This  technique  works  very  well.  Ask  Tojo.  He  knows 
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KCNNETH    W.    THOMPSON 


Soon — Direct-Current  Power 


THOMAS  EDISON  first  sent  elec- 
tric power  under  New  York  City 
streets  to  light  his  incandescent 
lamps.  But  the  heavy  direct  currents  he 
was  forced  to  use  at  low  voltage  required 
such  enormous  wires  that  three  miles  be- 
came his  economic  limit  of  transmission. 
Soon  the  alternating  system,  with  its  effi- 
cient transformers  sending  small  high- 
voltage  currents  over  long  distances, 
drove  Edison  out  of  the  power  field.  The 
"Wizard  of  Menlo  Park"  could  not  pro- 
duce his  direct  current  at  high  voltage  to 
compete. 

Tomorrow  giant  vacuum  tubes  promise 
to  bring  the  Edison  method  back.  Fifty 
years  of  struggle  to  surmount  direct-cur- 
rent limitations  have  ended  in  the  inven- 
tion of  the  giant  power  tubes  called 
"ignitrons,"  already  used  for  smelting 
wartime  quantities  of  aluminum.  Adapted 
to  electrical  networks,  these  new  elec- 
tronic robots  will  convert  cheaply  gener- 
ated alternating  current  to  direct  at  very 
high  pressure,  pour  it  into  long  transmis- 
sion lines,  then  change  it  back  to  low- 
voltage  alternating  current  at  the  receiving 
ends  for  efficient  distribution  to  millions 
of  customers. 

The  advantage  will  come  in  eliminating 
the  unavoidable  waste  in  alternating- 
current  transmission — the  "charging  cur- 
rents" that  never  reach  the  consumer,  and 
the  complicated  and  expensive  equipment 
needed  to  keep  the  service  smooth  and  re- 
liable. Direct-current  lines  sidestep  most 
of  this  waste.  A  combination  of  both 
types  of  current  by  means  of  vacuum-tube 
converters  will  allow  each  to  do  its  share 
most  effectively. 

In  future,  great  water  powers,  now  too 
remote,  can  be  "piped"  perhaps  thousands 
of  miles  by  direct  current,  bringing  all- 
electric  homes  within  reach  of  any  family 
budget  and  making  low-cost  electricity 
the  servant  of  all  industry. 

New  Deal  in  Reading 

Tomorrow  illiteracy  will  decline  to  the 
vanishing  point.  Reading  will  become  the 
cultural  mainstay  of  all  the  earth.  News- 
papers, magazines  and  books  will  be  pro- 
duced in  such  vast  quantities  that  nobody 
will  dream  of  being  without  all  three. 

New  publishing  and  distributing  tech- 
^  niques  will  put  printed  material  in  the 
most  remote  home  at  trifling  cost.  Whole 
newspapers  may  be  transmitted  by  tele- 
vision, while  magazines  will  reach  the  cor- 
ners of  the  world  by  air,  translated  into  all 
civilized  languages. 

More  important  even  than  the  world- 
wide dissemination  of  news  and  magazine 


material  will  be  the  opportunity  for  every- 
one to  own  and  know  the  great  literary 
works  of  the  times.  The  average  book 
will  be  printed  in  editions  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  mass-produced  to  sell  for  as 
little  as  twenty-five  cents.  Wendell  Will- 
kie,  who  ought  to  know,  believes  that 
printings  of  twenty-five  million  copies  will 
be  nothing  exceptional  for  a  best  seller. 

Books-by-the-million  will  not  be  cheap 
pulp  affairs  in  paper  covers,  but  handsome 
permanent  records  printed  and  illustrated 
in  color  by  newspaper  methods.  Half  the 
world  that  cannot  now  afford  a  single 
book  will  be  able  to  turn  to  them  as  re- 
laxation for  leisure  hours.  The  smallest 
community  hbrary  will  be  able  to  pur- 
chase every  contemporary  book  of  literary 
merit. 

The  implications  of  universal  reading 
are  tremendous,  for  it  will  bring  to  every 
nation  an  understanding  of  the  problems 
and  aspirations  of  every  other  people,  edu- 
cating the  whole  world  to  avoid  the  causes 
of  war  and  depression 

Frozen  Foods  for  the  Future 

A  month's  supply  of  fresh  foods  always 
at  hand  in  your  own  kitchen  in  bewilder- 
ing variety;  menus  that  include  ready- 
cooked  specialties  actually  prepared  by 
famous  chefs  in  London,  Rome  or  Paris 
— these  are  but  two  of  the  advantages  that 
the  new  "deep-freezing"  system  will  bring 
into  every  postwar  home. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor,  deep-frozen  foods 
were  just  getting  their  start  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  specialties  kept  cold  with  dry 
ice.  Tomorrow's  great  improvement  will 
be  a  home  refrigerator  capable  of  storing 
large  quantities  of  foodstuffs  at  tempera- 
tures below  zero,  providing  space  enough 
to  supply  a  family  of  four  for  as  long  as 
two  months. 

Supporting  these  household  units  will 
be  a  world-wide  system  of  food-preparing 
centers — including  many  famous  restau- 
rants— where  meats,  vegetables,  salads, 
desserts,  even  bread  and  cake  will  be 
frozen,  packaged  and  shipped  to  stores  in 
every  city  and  town. 

Marketing  will  be  done  as  infrequently 
as  once  a  month  or  less.  When  you  shop, 
you  will  make  a  day  of  it,  stocking  up 
your  larder  with  a  complete  variety  for 
many  weeks  in  advance.  Then  there  will 
be  no  tedious  daily  routine  of  buying  for 
a  few  meals  at  a  time. 

Your  future  market  will  be  a  huge  affair 
carrying  everything  you  will  need  to  feed 
your  family  and  your  guests  in  any  sea- 
son. You  will  never  hesitate  to  buy  far 
ahead,  for  the  frozen  foods  will  keep  in- 
definitely without  loss  of  freshness  or 
flavor 
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"I  should  like  to  go  in  through  the  door." 
The  general  said  that  he  could  try.  The 
observers  withdrew  to  a  safe  place  and 
soon  the  plane  appeared,  leveled  off  at  15 
feet  and  lunged  at  the  tank.  It  isn't  too 
easy  to  see  just  what  happens  during  mini- 
mum altitude  bombing — the  eye  isn't  fast 
enough.  The  results  are  easy  to  see, 
though.  This  time  the  bomb — a  dummy 
filled  with  sand — hit  and  demolished  the 
upper  hinge  of  the  tank  door.  The  plane, 
rising  quickly,  turned  around  and  returned 
for  its  second  attack;  the  bomb  hit  the 
lower  hinge  and  the  big  door  dropped  off 
the  tank.  The  plane  came  in  for  a  third 
time,  to  "go  through  the  door"  as  the  pilot 
had  promised.  He  popped  the  projectile 
squarely  in  the  opening  while  the  visiting 
officers  gaped  in  amazement.  After  that 
the  pilot  wheeled  and  flew  at  the  target  a 
final  time. 

The  fourth  bomb  smashed  the  track 
support,  as  General  Gardner  had  ordered. 
None  of  the  four  had  touched  the  ground. 

Any  Size  Bomb  Will  Do 

Such  is  minimum  altitude  bombing.  I 
shall  try,  without  disclosing  details  which 
would  be  of  vast  value  to  the  Axis,  to 
explain  the  technique  more  fully.  First, 
no  special  bombs  are  required.  Size  can 
vary  from  250-  to  500-pound  bombs  for 
tanks;  500  to  1,000  pounds  for  unarmored 
merchant  vessels;  and  up  to  1,000  and 
2,000  pounders  for  battleships.  Moreover, 
almost  any  type  of  plane  will  do  except 
those  that  are  heavy  and  slow. 

Traditional  air  attacks  are  by  altitude 
bombing.  This  is  tremendously  effective, 
but  less  so  in  an  attack  at  sea  than  on 
land — even  with  our  excellent  bomb 
sights.  It  requires  heavy  expenditure  of 
ammunition,  and  the  plane  is  vulnerable 
at  medium  altitudes  to  destruction  by  an- 
tiaircraft shells.  Torpedo  planes,  too,  have 
done  invaluable  execution  in  this  war.  But 
a  torpedo  plane  is  relatively  heavy  and 
slow.  If  it  flies  too  fast  or  too  high,  the 
torpedo  will  smash  when  it  is  dropped. 
The  pilot  must  stay  directly  on  the  target 
for  as  much  as  30  seconds,  which  gives 
antiaircraft  batteries  an  excellent  chance 
to  bring  him  down.  Moreover,  everybody 
on  the  enemy  ship  knows  what  a  torpedo 
plane  is  up  to  and  it  is  often  possible  to 
maneuver  out  of  the  path  of  the  missile. 

The  minimum  altitude  bomber  is  in  no 
comparable  danger  from  antiaircraft. 
Mortality,  thus  far,  has  been  extremely 
low  because  the  attacking  plane  can  shift 
its  course  at  will  until  three  seconds  be- 
fore releasing  the  bomb.  Moreover,  the 
pilot  is  flying  so  low  that  larger  anti- 
aircraft guns,  difficult  to  swing  and  de- 
press, cannot  hit  him  at  the  range 
involved.  He  varies  his  attack  depending 
on  the  target.  Assume  this  is  a  "soft" 
ship,  unprotected  by  armor  plate.  The 
pilot  levels  off  about  1,500  feet  from  the 
target  and  about  50  feet  above  the  water. 
He  is  flying  300  miles  per  hour.  At  a 
calculated  distance  from  the  target  he 
presses  a  button  on  his  control  stick  and 
the  bomb  is  released.  The  momentum  of 
the  plane  continues  the  projectile's  flight. 
In  less  than  two  seconds  it  will  hit,  and 
penetrate,  the  side  of  the  ship.  This  is 
where  the  delayed  fuse  is  vital.  The  bomb 
does  not  explode  for  four  seconds;  by 
then,  the  pilot  is  far  beyond  his  target. 

The  pilot  strives,  and  usually  succeeds, 
in  dropping  the  bomb  so  that  it  will  not 
hit  the  water  at  all  but  will  skim  into  the 
ship  while  in  flight.  But  skipping,  while  un- 
desirable, may  still  destroy  the  enemy — the 
bomb  can  bounce  from  the  water  into  the 
ship,  and  in  due  course,  explode.  Misses 
occur  when  the  bomb  is  dropped  at  too 
great  a  distance;  ther>,  the  bomb  is  likely 
to  skip  clean  over  the  vessel  or  scrape  its 
deck,  doing  little  damage. 

The  technique  must  be  changed  when 
the  enemy  vessel  is  heavily  armored.  Then, 
to  use  an  Air  Force  phrase,  "we  have  to 


drop  a  bomb  from  the  air  on  the  t| 

of  a  battleship."    The  bomb  is 
about  300  feet,  and  hits  the  wat 
feet  short  of  the  enemy,  taking  abo^ 
seconds  instead  of  two  to  do  so.  The 
lations  of  Colonel  Huff  enable  the  [ 
drop  this  larger,  heavier  bomb  so 
will  enter  the  water  with  some  fcl 
speed  and  will  settle  and  be  near  t]| 
armored  bottom  of  the  ship  at  the  i 
explosion. 

General  Gardner  and  his  men  we| 
tain  that  they  had  something — new, 
and  accurate — after  tests  had  been 
pleted.   For  a  time,  though,  they  wel 
able  to  sell  minimum  altitude  bomb] 
their  superiors.    It  was  known 
British  had  tried  some  such  methc 
had  abandoned   it.    The  Germansl 
reported  to  have  done  the  same, 
general  and  his  men  began  an  educ 
campaign.    No  flier,  ordnance  offiJ 
bomb   expert  had   a   chance   of  pi 
through  the  proving  ground  withouj 
ing  a  demonstration   put  on.    All! 
convinced.  Among  them  was  Majol 
Ham  Benn  of  the  Army  Air  Forces! 
dead,  who  was  soon  to  leave  for  the  [ 
Pacific,  and  the  staff  of  Lieutenant! 
eral   George   Kenney   of   the    Fiftll 
Force.  Major  Benn  agreed  to  test  thl 
technique   in   the   combats   in   whil 
would,  beyond  much  doubt,  soon  finc| 
self. 

This  was  in  the  fall  of  1942.    El 
long,  reports  of  what  he  had  accompli 
and  how,  came  back  in  code.    Benil 
tested  minimum  altitude  bombing 
hulk  off  Port  Moresby  in  New  Gil 
Sometime    later,    in    a    Flying    Fcl 
equipped    according    to    Colonel    ll 
specifications,  he  was  on  patrol  du I 
Rabaul  when  he  saw  a  Japanese  freij 
in  the  harbor.   He  ran  for  it  at  mas 
height,  pushed  the  button  on  his  stic]| 
watched  the  ship  blow  up  a  few  se 
later. 

A   cruiser   was   anchored   in  the| 
bor,  too,  so  Major  Benn  turned  his 
ress  and  came  in  again.    This  tirr| 
dropped  three  bombs,  all  of  which 
trated  the  cruiser  and  exploded.    B| 
time  the  antiaircraft  was  barking, 
was  far  out  of  reach.  When  reports  cl 
double  sinking  reached  General  Kel 
he  ordered  that  minimum  altitude  b| 
ing  was  to  be  a  standard  tactic  fol 
Fifth  Air  Force.    This  order  was  tl 
important  in  the  Bismarck  Sea. 

A  convert  made  about  the  same  | 
was  Colonel  William  O.  Eareckson, 
of  staff  to  Major  General  William  O.I 
ler  of  the  Eleventh  Air  Force  in  All 
Colonel    Eareckson    was    patrolling^ 
Aleutians,  also  last  fall,  when  he  s:l 
Japanese  ship.   He  dropped  to  just  aj 
the  water,  opened  fire  with  his  ma« 
guns  as  he  began  the  run  on  the  ta 
bombed  and  sank  the  ship. 

"Japs  are  the  laziest  people  I  ever  sB 

he  was  quoted  as  saying  later.   "Mo    Jf ' 

them  were  asleep  on  the  deck.  "" 

Mi 

mi 
tots 
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Death  to  an  Armada 


In  March,  1943,  came  Bismarck  Se 
had  been  known  that  a  large  Japs 
convoy  was  beating  its  way  down 
Rabaul  along  the  coast  of  New  Br 
toward  Lae  in  New  Guinea.  Bad  we; 
favored  the  fleet.    Tlie  American  p 
could  not  penetrate  the  clouds  until 
morning  of  March  1st.  On  that  morni 
lone  Liberator  dropped  under  the  ove 
and  saw  fourteen  transports  and  wars 
He  flashed  word  to  United  Nations  h 
quarters  in  Australia.   The  storm,  ai 
cort  of  Zeros,  and  some  destroyers  rl<J 
it   impossible   to   attack   the  convoj  aj"" 
of    Monday    and    throughout   Tues> 
Wednesday,  though,  was  clear.   The 
voy,  when  attacked,  numbered  22  ve; 
having  been  augmented  by  eight  new  ( 

The  resulting  demoralization  indi( 
(Continued  en  page  59j 
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ihe  human  heart  has  no  sense, 
nejomes  a  man  you  ought  to 
"')ve  and  you  don't;  comes  a 
^ay  deceiver,  a  canny  Casa- 

ova,   and   you    go   BOOM! 


ANICE  did  not  want  to  make  a  date 
with  Adair's  brother.   But  she  would. 
She  knew  that.    Her  roommate  was 
Jnall   and    beautiful   and   gay,   and   her 
(Jrength  was  as  the  strength  of  ten. 

"I  have  to  wire  him  tonight,"  said  Adair, 

(dng  flat  on  her  bed,  her  stuffed  leopard 

lasped  in  her  arms.   She  smiled  with  her 

rystal  blue  eyes  at  Janice.    "He's  going 

.3  drive  some  officers  to  a  camp  near  here 

ind  then  come  over." 

^i  "I  know  it,"  said  Janice.    She  knew  a 

Ireat  deal  about  Brooke  Collister  and  most 

jif  it  she  found  uninteresting.    She  piled 

Tier  books  up  and  put  the  cap  back  on 

1^  ne  good  fountain  pen  that  Philip  had 

iiven  her.  "You  give  me  a  tic.  If  Brooke 

las  all  these  girls  flagging  him  all  the  time. 


Oil; 

'Jvny  does  he  want  a  date  with  me?" 
fj  "I  wouldn't  know."  Adair  sat  up  shak- 
ing back  the  thick  dark  cloud  of  her  hair, 
'■^nd  smiled  fondly  at  Janice.  "Something 
7  said  no  doubt.  And  you're  just  what  he 
'Speeds.  You  won't  fall  for  him  right  away 
^ ihe  way  most  girls  do.  Of  course  you  will 
iventually,  but  you'll  hold  ofi^  long  enough 
^TO  give  him  a  jolt." 

'I  can  hardly  wait."  Janice  was  getting 
ut  of  dungarees  and  into  a  sweater  and 
|skirt  for  dinner.  "Brooke  won't  mind,  will 


he,  if  I  just  go  on  being  in  love  with 
Philip?" 

"How  do  you  know  you're  in  love  with 
Philip?  Maybe  it's  just  habit.  Golly,  you 
were  only  seventeen  when  you  started  go- 
ing steady  with  him,  and  you've  been 
going  steady  with  him  ever  since — " 

"Yes,  but  he  doesn't  care  if  I  make 
dates  when  I'm  at  school — he  says  he 
doesn't  care  as  long  as  they  don't  conflict 
with  his—" 

"Yeah,"  said  Adair.  "Big  of  him." 

She  adjusted  the  hard-point  needle  on 
a  record  and  when  the  band  of  Captain 
Glenn   Miller  swung  out   she   stood   up. 

"How  about  it?"  asked  Adair. 

"Well,"  said  Janice  beginning  to  give  in. 
"Look.  Walk  over  to  the  mailroom  with 
me,  and  if  there's  nothing  in  the  afternoon 
mail  from  Philip  I'll  donate  an  evening 
to  your  wolf  of  a  brother.  But  only  be- 
cause he's  a  soldier!  This  is  the  last  week 
end  in  March,  and  Philip  said  he'd  be  up 
sometime  in  March,  but  he  hasn't  men- 
tioned it  lately." 

GOING  down  the  stairs  of  Shumway 
House,  Adair  said,  "I  hope  he  brings 
Steve  Willets  for  me.  I  adore  Steve." 

Janice  moaned.  Adair  adored  every 
man  she  ever  went  out  with.  Adair  grinned. 

They  got  along  perfectly  together.  They 
were  best  friends  as  well  as  roommates, 
which  did  not  always  happen.  Janice  paid 
no  homage  to  Adair's  beauty  and  money 
and  the  endless  procession  of  men  she 
adored,  and  this  for  some  reason  pleased 
Adair.  Adair  also  adored  Janice,  who,  she 


said,  was  as  sensible  as  she  was  good-look- 
ing. 

In  Janice's  box  was  a  letter  from  her 
mother  but  none  from  Philip.  She  had 
some  research  work  to  do,  and  had  been 
hoping  for  the  kind  of  quiet  untiring  week 
end  she  and  Philip  always  had.  He  came 
on  Saturday  and  stayed  at  Mrs.  Cardiff's 
boardinghouse.  They  went  to  the  movies 
and  had  beer  some  place  afterward  and 
went  to  church  together  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  took  long  walks  now  that  there 
was  no  gasoline  for  dates. 

"Yipe,"  said  Adair  pressing  thin  fingers 
into  Janice's  arm  to  remind  her  of  her 
promise.  At  the  far  end  of  the  mailroom 
she  wound  up  the  gadget  that  called  West- 
em  Union  and  Janice  followed  her,  read- 
ing her  mother's  dry  humorous  account  of 
the  odd  menus  they  had  now  on  account 
of  rationing.  Her  mother  was  cute.  She 
folded  the  letter  and  with  curiosity 
watched  Adair  counting  the  words  as 
though  it  would  have  been  a  misdemeanor 
to  go  over  ten.  Adair  also  tore  stamps  off 
envelopes  that  had  to  be  rewritten,  and 
beat  down  the  taxi  drivers  who  were 
known  to  gyp  the  Holcroft  College  girls, 
but  she  would  toss  you  a  gold  bracelet 
saying,  "Keep  it.  It  doesn't  go  with  any- 
thing I  have,"  and  be  genuinely  hurt  when 
you  wouldn't. 

Later,  when  they  were  getting  ready  for 
bed  in  the  dormitory,  with  other  girls 
wandering  in  and  out  of  their  room,  and 
Adair  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed  in  a 
trance  over  a  Harry  James  record,  and 
Janice  trying  to  get  this  stuff  about  the 


Brooke  lifted  his  mouth  from  hers 
and  said,  "I  knew  it  would  be  like 
that.  Did  you?"  "No,"  she  whispered. 
"I   didn't   know   anything   about   it" 


industrialization  of  Japan,  Barbara  Norris 
put  her  head  in  the  door  and  said,  "Wood- 
ie's  calling  you,  Janice." 

The  bored  voice  of  Miss  Dinwoodie, 
the  house  mother,  could  be  heard  coming 
up  the  stairs,  "Jan-ice.  Tel-e-phone." 

ADAIR  heard  it  through  the  closing  bars 
-  of  the  trumpet.  She  turned  her  head 
and  smiled  at  her  roommate.  "You  prom- 
ised," she  said. 

"I  know  I  did,"  said  Janice  flatly,  tying 
the  sash  of  her  housecoat  tight  around  her. 
A  small  cold  stone  settled  in  the  pit  of  her 
stomach  as  she  went  down  the  stairs.  She 
knew  what  it  was.  Philip  always  called 
her  around  ten  o'clock  when  he  would  be 
sure  she  was  in  the  dorm. 

"Hello,  Jan,"  he  said  in  his  deep,  un- 
excited  voice.  "I  can  go  up  there  Satur- 
day." 

"Oh,  Philip.   I've  got  a  date." 
"You  have?"   Complete  surprise. 
"Gosh,    Phihp,    I'm    simply    sunk.     I 
waited  till  today  to  hear  from  you — but 
Adair's  brother  is  coming  from  camp  with 
another — " 

"It's  okay.   Forget  it." 
"No,  it's  not  okay.    I  wish — " 
"Don't  worry  about  it.   I'll  go  up  next 
week." 

(Continued  on  page  46^ 
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A  SHIP  IS  BORN 

BY  JOSEF  ISRAELS  II 


What  actually  happens  when  a  ship  is  launched?  Whence  the  custom 
of  breaking  a  bottle  of  wine  against  the  bow?  Why  does  a  woman  al- 
ways perform  this  ceremony?  Here  are  the  answers  to  these  and  many 
other  questions  which  are  asked  every  time  a  vessel  shdes  down  the  ways 


HE  really  important  people  at  to- 
day's mounting  tide  of  ship  launch- 
ings  are  not  the  sponsors.  They  are 
,e  group  of  tense  men  standing  far 
the  launching  platform  and  directly 
r  the  ship's  towering  bows.  They  in- 
the  yard  superintendent  and  a  couple 
s  assistants.   With  them  is  the  man 
does  the  sweating,  has  stage  fright 
jy  time  the  signal  to  launch  is  given, 
s  the  master  shipwright, 
ley  call  him  the  boss  carpenter  in  most 
.  It  is  he  who  must  clench  his  anxious 
while  his  brow  grows  clammy.   If  a 
less  worker  left  a  tiny  steel  bolt  em- 
ed  in  the  tons  of  grease  on  the  ways, 
someone  erred  in  checking  the  reams 
lueprints  when  they  were  launching 
ship  on  paper,  it  is  Uie  boss  carpenter 
might  as  well  launch  himself  into  the 
r  and  never  come  up.    A  country  at 
cannot  afford  to  lose  ships  before  they 
This  country  is  not  losing  any. 
t  some  indefinable  moment  in  her  con- 
[ction,  a  ship  becomes  a  being  and  needs 
istening.  Seamen,  from  Phoenician  days 
he  present,  have  said,  "She'll  have  her 
k  of  wine  at  launching  or  she'll  have 
d." 

e  able  organizers  of  our  1943  Navy 

Merchant  Marine  respect  this  tenet 

ve  all  other  sea  lore.  They  know  they 

ot  get  a  crew  for  an  improperly  chris- 

ship. 

s  far  back  as  the  history  of  ships  goes, 

|n  has  made  a  ceremony  and  a  sacrifice 

launching.   In  ancient  days,  a  human 

rifice  provided  the  blood  which  wet  the 

before  she  touched  water.  Later,  this 

elty  was  softened  to  the  slaughter  of  a 

b  or  an  ox  to  bleed  safe  life  into  the 

el.   The  old-time  Turks  reddened  the 

ter  with  ox  blood.    The  Vikings  went 

k  to  human  blood  for  their  ships'  liba- 

n.  They  launched  their  galleys  on  rollers 

n  an  inclined  way  to  the  water's  edge. 

tween  the  rollers,  they  bound  captive 

ves  to  be  ground  to  a  pulp  by  the  ships' 

t-moving  weight. 

n  the  fifteenth  century,  launchings  were 
s  sanguine  and  more  religious  in  charac- 
To  this  day,  devout  French  fishermen 
unch  their  boats  with  the  celebration  of 

full  Sacrament. 
When  England  first  embarked  on  the 
ilding  of  a  great  navy,  the  launching 
remony  took  place  immediately  after 
e  ship  floated.  This  precaution  grew  from 
e  fact  that  there  were  many  launching 
ishaps.  Man  was  building  the  heaviest 
ssels  he  had  ever  constructed.  He  had 
)ne  of  the  calculating  arts  of  the  present 
ly,  but  only  his  instinct,  often  faulty, 
ith  which  to  judge  the  technicalities  of 
unching. 

When  the  ship  floated,  a  king's  lieuten- 
it  (the  king  himself  if  the  ship  was  espe- 


he  Liberty  Ship  Robert  J.  Collier, 
amed  for  the  late  publisher  of  Col- 

t's,  "moves,  gathers  speed  and  is 
icredibly  gone" — a  victorious  mo- 
lent  for  the  shipbuilder  and  the 
imax  of  a  difficult  job.  Inset, 
~  s.  Collier  smashes  the  traditional 

>ttle  of  champagne  against  the  bow 

the  vessel  slides  into  the  sea  at 

Bethlehem-Fairfield    Shipyards 


cially  important)  was  seated  on  a  throne 
on  the  poop.  He  sipped  wine  from  a  golden 
goblet,  speaking  the  name  of  the  new  ship 
and  praying  that  she  would  have  good 
luck  and  divine  protection.  Then  he  spilled 
a  little  wine  on  the  newly  scoured  deck, 
marking  exactly  the  four  points  of  the 
compass. 

The  ceremony  ended  with  tossing  the 
valuable  goblet  over  the  side  into  the 
water.  There  were  always  plenty  of  am- 
bitious swimmers  gathered  to  leap  after 
this  treasure.  Retrieved,  it  was  usually 
sold  back  to  the  shipwrights  who  had  had 
to  provide  it  for  the  king  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. 

The  builders  did  not  like  this.  They  de- 
cided to  cut  expenses  by  arranging  a  net 
around  the  hull  to  catch  the  cup.  The 
populace  loudly  protested  the  loss  of 
their  goblet-rescuing  racket.  The  clamor 
reached  the  king.  He,  too,  expressed  dis- 
pleasure at  such  economy.  The  shipbuild- 
ers were  sore  enough  to  terminate  royal 
launching  ceremonies  until  King  Charles 
II  came  through  with  an  order  that 
henceforth  the  Crown  would  provide  the 
goblet. 

The  naming  of  ships  remained  a  mascu- 
line prerogative  until  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  broke  precedent 
and  flattered  some  lady  friends  with  invi- 
tations to  act  as  sponsors.  In  the  United 
States,  the  first  important  launching  with 
female  sponsorship  was  that  of  U.S.S. 
Hartford  in  1858.  There  were  two  lady 
sponsors,  and  a  Navy  heutenant  as 
co-sponsor — just  in  case.  They  used  three 
bottles  containing  Connecticut  River, 
Hartford  Spring  arid  sea  water.  But  it's  a 
safe  bet  that  some  shipbuilder  who  knew 
better  found  a  chance  to  christen  her  with 
wine,  lest  she  later  drink  blood. 

A  Convict's  Chance  for  Freedom 

In  the  early  clipper  ship  days,  launch- 
ing techniques  were  not  perfected  as  they 
are  now.  The  supports  holding  the  vessel 
from  sliding  down  the  tallowed  ways 
would  be  reduced  to  a  single  dogshore  of 
heavy  timber.  Because  of  the  terrific 
weight  on  this  member,  its  removal  was 
extremely  dangerous.  For  a  time,  a  con- 
demned convict  was  selected  to  chop  this 
shore  away.  If  he  survived  the  lethal  flying 
pieces,  he  had  won  his  life. 

Today,  in  wartime,  even  the  launching 
platform  and  bunting  are  prefabricated. 
Sponsors  are  selected  by  the  yard  man- 
agement, with  rare  exceptio/is  when  the 
Maritime  Commission  may  suggest  a 
suitable  sponsor.  The  Navy,  of  course, 
chooses  its  own  sponsors,  either  descend- 
ants of  men  for  whom  the  ships  are 
named  or  relatives  of  officials. 

In  earUer  days,  launching  expense,  in- 
cluding a  jeweled  gift  for  the  sponsor, 
often  cost  the  taxpayers  as  much  as  $5,000. 
Nowadays,  most  yards  defray  launching 
expenses  themselves.  The  sponsor  and  a 
few  of  her  family  and  friends  get  their 
transportation  paid  to  the  launching  site. 
She  is  given  orchids  and  a  wrist  watch  or 
brooch  costing  about  $250.  She  is  guest 
of  honor  at  a  small  dinner  or  cocktail 
party.  After  her  return  home,  the  sponsor 
receives  a  handsome  album  of  photo- 
graphs  showing  all  her   important   mo- 


ments from  arrival  to  bottle  swinging.  She 
receives  a  wooden  casket  enclosing  the 
shattered  bottle  in  its  patriotic  wrapping, 
marked  with  a  silver  plate. 

A  launching  officer  is  always  designated 
at  the  shipyard  from  among  the  engineer- 
ing staff.  He  sits  in  on  every  detail  of  plan- 
ning and  design  of  the  ship  from  first 
conception  to  end  of  construction.  He 
launches  every  ship  on  paper  before  a  sin- 
gle keel  plate  is  ever  laid.  He  must  know 
to  the  pound  what  the  ship  will  weigh,  how 
many  feet  she  will  draw  at  bow  and  stern 
when  she  first  floats  and  how  many  tons 
of  what  grade  of  grease  will  be  necessary 
to  slip  her  down  to  the  sea. 

A  ship  way  is  a  broad  platform,  usually 
of  concrete,  sloping  at  a  carefully  deter- 
mined angle  toward  the  water.  Set  into 
the  concrete  are  two,  three  or  four  (de- 
pending on  the  ship's  size)  ground  ways 
of  massive  twelve-by-twelve  timbers, 
planed  off  on  top  to  glassy  smoothness. 

While  the  ship  is  being  built,  its  weight 
does  not  rest  on  these  slippery  ways.  The 
bottom  is  supported  by  a  forest  of  timber 
shores  and  cribs,  planned  to  absorb  each 
new  strain  as  additions  to  the  hull  create 
it.  A  few  hours  before  launching,  the 
weight  of  the  ship  is  shifted  from  these 
shores  to  a  movable  cradle  supported  on 
the  ground  ways.  These  will  then  have  to 
bear  weights  as  heavy  as  two  tons  to  the 
square  inch.  The  cradle  is  built  around  the 
hull,  fitting  it  as  closely  as  the  paper  on  a 
wall.  The  cradle  may  add  several  thou- 
sand tons  to  the  ship's  heft.  After  launch- 
ing, it  will  be  slipped  out  from  under  the 
ship  and  used  again. 

The  life  of  the  cradle  is  very  brief,  but 
during  that  life,  it  is  completely  responsible 
for  the  ship's  safety.  It  is  really  a  curved 
and  cupped  structure  of  heavy  timbers 
held  together  by  bolts  and  steel  cables.  It 
transmits  the  weight  of  the  whole  ship  to 
sliding  ways  which  are  fitted  exactly  over 
the  heavily  greased  fixed  ground  ways. 

At  first,  the  cradle  bears  no  weight  but 
its  own.  Tons  of  heavy  grease  are  care- 
fully smeared  between  the  slip  way  and 
the  ground  ways.  These  are  smoothed 
down  with  a  giant  hot  flatiron.  Applying 
this  grease  is  an  art  in  itself.  Each  yard  be- 
lieves that  its  own  greasing  formula  and 
launching  tricks  are  best.  In  cold  weather 
the  grease  may  be  softened  with  heat  just 
before  launching;  in  warm  weather  a  layer 
of  cracked  ice  will  harden  the  grease.  One 
Gulf  Coast  yard,  where  the  ships  are 
launched  sideways  because  there  is  little 
sea  room  beyond  the  ways,  has  used  tons 
of  squashed  overripe  bananas  in  lieu  of 
grease,  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  momentum  of  a  launched  ship  is 
gigantic.  It  needs  plenty  of  room,  but 
where  the  river  or  bay  is  narrow,  various 
yards  use  their  own  methods  of  slowing 
the  ships  by  snubbing  with  weights  and  ca- 
bles or  dragging  hundreds  of  tons  of  giant 
anchor  chains.  When  the  Queen  Mary 
was  launched  in  Scotland,  the  River  Clyde 
had  to  be  widened  to  make  room  for  her. 

As  work  is  completed  within  the  hull,  the 
launching  gang  proceeds  with  the  compli- 
cated job  of  shifting  thousands  of  tons  of 
weight  from  the  fixed  shoring  to  the  mov- 
able cradle  and  its  sliding  ways.  First,  the 
cradle  is  tightened  up  as  far  as  possible  by 
hand.   Then  wedges  are  driven  into  the 


structure  by  sledges  and  rams.  The  gangs 
work  around  and  around  the  ship,  tighten- 
ing the  wedges  gradually,  Ufting  a  little  at 
a  time  until  finally  the  weight  is  entirely 
off  the  keelblocks  and  shores  which  have 
held  her  from  the  start  of  construction. 
These  are  then  removed. 

On  Launching  Day,  there  is  a  careful 
schedule  to  follow.  For  the  launching  of 
a  ship  due  to  take  the  water  at  noon,  Beth- 
lehem-Fairfield's  schedule  starts  at  7  a.m. 
From  1 1 :46  a.m.  to  1 1 :54  a.m.,  for  instance, 
three  sets  of  bilge  cribs  are  to  be  removed. 
These  drop  tjie  last  ounce  of  ship  onto  the 
movable  cradle.  The  cribs  are  complex 
cat's  cradles  of  giant  timbers  sawed  and 
greased  so  that  a  skillfully  swung  ram  can 
collapse  them  with  a  blow  although  they 
have  been  holding  hundreds  of  tons  of 
dead  weight  for  weeks.  With  the  forest  of 
shoring  suddenly  gone,  the  ship  looks  new 
and  clean  and  simple.  She  seems  poised 
for  flight,  held  only  in  the  cuplike  support 
of  the  cradle. 

Methods  of  Checking  Momentiun 

Now  all  the  ship's  weight  is  on  the 
greased  inclined  sliding  ways.  She  would 
start  sliding  immediately  without  some 
holding  device.  These  vary  with  the  size 
of  vessels.  For  freighters  and  such  small 
fry,  a  steel  plate  is  heavily  bolted  from  the 
forward  end  of  each  sUding  way  to  a 
fixed  structure.  At  the  moment  of  launch- 
ing, twin  acetylene  burners  eat  through 
these  plates,  rarely  getting  more  than  half- 
way before  the  terrific  weight  visibly 
stretches  the  steel,  then  snaps  it,  and 
the  ship  rolls  away.  For  bigger  vessels, 
hydraulic  rams  press  on  giant  triggers 
through  holes  cut  in  the  ground  ways. 
Tons  of  oil  pressure  hold  two  to  six  of 
these  rigidly  against  the  ship's  weight. 
When  the  pressure  is  released,  down  she 
goes. 

Sometimes  all  is  cleared  away  and  still 
she  doesn't  slide.  When  the  Navy  re- 
cently launched  a  new  carrier  she  stuck  for 
twenty  minutes — from  the  suction  of  too 
heavily  compressed  grease,  they  said.  Then 
a  set  of  hydraulic  rams  kept  in  readiness  at 
the  head  of  the  ways  gave  a  mighty  shove 
to  start  her  going.  Recently,  a  cruiser  be- 
ing launched  at  Newport  News  slid  half- 
way to  the  water  and  stuck.  Her  sliding 
ways  had  gone  awry.  She  jammed  there 
for  three  days  till  they  jacked  her  up  and 
safely  floated  her. 

Sponsoring  techniques  vary  from  ama- 
teur bungling  to  bottle-blasting  enthusi- 
asm. Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  taken  by 
surprise  when  the  carrier  Yorktown  started 
moving  seven  minutes  early,  but  she  swung 
in  time.  The  bottle  is  suspended  from  the 
forecastle  so  that  a  man  aboard  may  shat- 
ter it  if  the  sponsor  fails.  But  to  the  men 
behind  the  scenes,  no  variation  is  con- 
ceivable. Theirs  is  a  desperate  responsi- 
biUty.  When  the  ship  floats  free,  tense 
muscles  relax  and  most  boss  carpenters  are 
ready  for  a  drink  no  matter  how  sure  they 
were  beforehand. 

As  with  children,  to  give  a  ship  life  and 
birth,  humans  must  suffer.  There  is  that 
tiny  instant  when  the  great  steel  body 
moves,  gathers  speed  and  is  incredibly 
gone.  That  moment  is  victory  to  ship- 
builders. 
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Earl  had  a  Christinas  pres- 
ent from  all  the  family. 
His  eyes  were  starry  when 
he  saw  it  "A  Sportsman 
Repeater!"  he  said  softly. 
"A    Sportsman    Repeaterl" 


FOUR 
BROTHERS 

BY  WALTER  HAVIGHURST 

ILLUSTRATED     BT     WILLIAM     MEADE     PBINCE 


From  the  beginning,  as  boys  on  a  Minne- 
sota farm,  they  were  mates;  it  was  right 
that  they  were  still  shipmates  at  the  end 


SHE  stood  on  the  flag-draped  plat- 
I  form,  a  slight,  sturdy  woman  with 
a  worn  face  and  lighted  eyes. 
Above  her  in  the  April  sunlight  flared 
the  bow  of  battleship  gray,  with  its  bib 
of  bunting  billowed  by  the  wind.  The 
lieutenant  commander  bent  down,  talk- 
ing against  the  blast  of  music. 

"When  they  cut  the  ribbons,  Madam, 
just  swing  the  bottle,  hard." 

Madam — ^The  lines  twinkled  about  her 
eyes.  It  had  been  Mom  and  Marth  al] 
these  years. 

"You  think  you  can  break  it?" 

She  lifted  the  ribboned  bottle.  It  was 
round  and  medium  heavy,  like  a  full  ear 
of  corn.  The  lines  gathered  again.  "I've 
shucked  all  day  in  the  field,"  she  said, 
"and  never  missed  the  bang  board." 

The  lean  face  under  the  visored  cap 
broke  slowly.  He  had  a  good  smile, 
when  he  used  it.  "Then  I  don't  need  to 
worry." 

When  the  band  stopped  she  heard  the 
reporter's  voice  again.  "They  all  joined 
up  together,  Mr.  Breckenridge?  They 
wanted  to  serve  the  same  ship?" 

"That's  right,"  Clem  said.  He  looked 
a  little  tired,  thu-ough  the  pride  and  ex- 
citement in  his  face.  A  fringe  of  gray 
hair  showed  beneath  his  rumpled  hat, 
and  his  shoulders  sagged. 

'Too  bad,"  the  reporter  said.   "If—" 

"No,"  Clem  said  quickly.  ■They 
wanted  it  that  way." 

"I  mean  they  wouldn't  all — " 

"They  were  always  together,"  Clem 
said. 

Martha  Breckenridge  looked  up  at  the 
letters  on  the  leaning  bow.  Behind  her 
Clem  was  saying: 

"Well,  you  see,  there  wasn't  any 
oldest.      Neil   and   Mart   were   twins." 
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"Twins,"  the  reporter  said  happi 
pencil  working.  "I  suppose  you 
tell  them  apart." 

Martha's  mouth  tightened, 
tell  Mart  and  Neil  apart — 

"We    could    tell    them,"    Clem' 
gently. 

"Then  the  others  were  younge; 

"Earl  and  Ray,"  Clem  said. 

"Did  they  ever  cause  you  any 

The  loud-speaker  began  to  blai 
Martha  looked  up  where  the  bunting 
pled.    FOUR   BROTHERS   the   ra, 
bright    letters   spelled.     The    lieu 
commander  was  reading  their  nam( 

Neil  Breckenridge,  Seaman,  first 

Neil  was  the  oldest,  by  half  an  SIj^Blty 
Doctor  Johns  had  told  her  later.  Re 
he  was  always  the  oldest,  even  with 
front  teeth  missing  and  the  freckles 
his  nose  and  the  unruly  hair,  dark  : 
crow's  wing,  falling  across  his  forehi 
The  others  grew  taller  and  broader 
time,  but  Neil  still  took  charge. 

On  that  snowy  Sunday  in  Deceml 
after  sitting  around  the  radio  all  af 
noon,  they  walked  out  silent  to  the  b< 
Afterward,  at  supper,  it  was  Neil  v 
said,  "They  will  need  sailors  now.  Wi 
going.  Mom." 

Back  there  when  his  front  teeth  w 
missing  he  led  them  through  the  gari 
rows,  thinning  cow  beets  on  their  hai 
and  knees.   "We  can  do  it,  Mom. 
can  do  it  fine."  He  led  them  out  to 
wheatfield  to  shock  grain  beside  tl: 
father,  when  the  bundles  were  big 
than  the  boys  dragging  them  through 
stubble.  He  made  their  first  fishing  pc 
out  of  willows  that  fringed  the  slou 
and    on    Sunday    afternoons    he    tc 
charge  of  their  fishing,  stationing  th 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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With  a  grunting,  serious 
face  Ray  would  pull  his 
short  legs  up  the  long 
rungs  to  the  haymow. 
He  was  always  trying  to 
keep  up  with  his  brothers 
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j»ie  thing  to  treat  seriously  injured  pa- 

I  in  a  large,  well-equipped  hospital  in 

Iful  surroundings;  it  is  something  else 

||j!at  them  in  the  crowded  sick  bay  of  a 

inning  at  full  speed  in  the  danger  zone' 


^i 
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AKING  as  a  doctor,  and  from  an  experience 

f  more  than  forty  years  as  a  medical  officer  of 

e  United  States  Navy,  I  believe  that  the  progress 

in  medicine  and  surgery  since  1917  is  quite  as 

ig  as  anything  we  have  done  in  engineering  and 

is  valuable  toward  winning  the  war. 

I  have  speeded  up  the  treatment  of  casualties  in 

hat  would  have  seemed  impossible  during  the  first 

War.  For  instance,  a  dawn  attack  is  made  on  an 

outpost.    During  the  attack,  a  number  of  men 

)unded.  While  the  fighting  is  still  going  on,  hos- 

orps  men  attached  to  the  landing  party  seek  out 

jured  men  and  administer  advanced  first  aid  to 

ivhere  they  lie.  This  advanced  first  aid  starts  with 

of  morphine  to  relieve  pain;  the  man's  wounds 

,rinkled  with  a  sulfa  drug  and  covered  with  a  spe- 

[lerile  dressing  to  prevent  infection;  a  booster  dose 

jitetanus  serum  is  given  and,  if  necessary,  an  intra- 

s  injection  of  blood  plasma  to  counteract  shock. 

morrhage  is  controlled,  and  fractured  limbs  are 

d  before  the  patient  is  moved.  This  is  in  obedi- 

0  the  Navy  rule:  "Sphnt  'em  where  they  lie." 
thoroughly  has  this  field  service  been  established, 

.ear  Admiral  WiUiam  Chambers  (MC),  U.S.N.,  re- 

1  after  an  inspection  trip  through  the  South  Pacific, 
*  fter  the  taking  of  Guadalcanal:  "I  discovered  that 

3re  than  ten  or  twelve  cases  are  known  in  which  a 
d  casualty  had  to  apply  his  own  dressing  or  sul- 
mide  powder,  which  are  carried  in  his  first-aid 
t.  Nearly  always  there  is  a  hospital-corps  man  at 
to  give  first  aid." 

e  great  improvement  in  this  field  service  is  appar- 
the  number  of  lives  saved  and  in  the  lessening 
mplications  in  severe  cases. 

Full-dressed  for  Action 

s  a  result  of  modern  warfare,  burns  have  become 

jor  casualty.  Of  the  hundreds  of  burn  cases  treated 

'^(various  naval  engagements  in  the  Pacific,  practi- 

all  were  flash  burns  caused  by  the  temporary,  but 

se,  heat  from  exploding  bombs  or  torpedoes.    It 

!^^ 'noticeable  that  those  parts  of  the  body  surface 

'^h  were  covered  by  any  kind  of  clothing,  even  the 

"   &st  skivvy  shirt  or  cotton  shorts,  were  not  burned. 

' '"  '  observation  has  brought  about  the  orders  now  in 

,'' ;  throughout  our  Navy  that  at  battle  stations,  the 

f  I  shall  be  fully  clothed.    Many  working  in  exposed 

ions  wear  flashproof  clothing. 
■  '"'during  the  first  World  War,  when  I  was  command- 
*^'<  officer  of  the  naval  hospital  at  Brest,  we  used  to 
jjb  every  effort  to  operate  on  our  surgical  cases  as 
!  •"  I  as  they  were  brought  to  us.  Such  operations  had 
performed  within  six  hours  after  the  injury,  other- 
gangrene  was  practically  certain  to  set  in.   Today, 
inilamide    powder    has    extended    this    traditional 
den  period"  from  six  hours  to  three  to  four  days. 
This  was  conclusively  proved  during  the  raid  on 
1  Harbor.    It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
lable  doctors  to  treat  all  the  wounded  within  the 
six  hours  after  the  injury.   Liberal  applications  of 
inilamide  powder,  shaken  on  wounds  out  of  salt 
-ers,  made  it  possible  for  our  surgeons  to  wait  un- 
he  second  or  third  day  after  the  injury  to  operate 
nany  of  the  cases. 

Of  cases  treated  after  the  raid  on  Pearl  Harbor,  only 
had  a  temperature  of  over  99  degrees  during  his 
in  the  hospital.  The  discovery  of  the  sulfa  drugs 
the  use  of  blood  plasma  are  the  two  greatest  ad- 
ces  in  war  surgery  since  anesthesia  and  antisepsis 
e  given  to  the  world. 

Shock  is  one  of  the  gravest  problems  in  military 
dicine.  In  the  great  majority  of  war  injuries,  it  is  the 
nary  cause  of  death.  We  have  found  that  the  best 
d  preventive  is  blood  plasma.  During  the  first  World 
r,  Doctor  O.  H.  Robertson,  an  American  surgeon 
ving  with  the  British  army,  gave  the  first  transfu- 
ns  of  preserved  blood  on  the  field  of  battle.  This  ex- 
iment,  carried  on  under  fire,  has  completely  changed 
whole  pattern  of  war  surgery.  The  first  transfusions 
re  frequently  followed  by  severe  reactions  or  death 
the  recipient,  due  to  the  fact  (then  unknown)  that  in- 
iduals  have  different  types  of  blood.  At  the  same 
le,  many  diseases  such  as  syphilis  and  malaria  were 
nsmitted  by  the  transfusions.  (Continued  on  page  60; 
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OCTORS  AT  SE 


By  Rear  Admiral  Charles  N.  Oma] 


OFFICIAL    U.     S.     NAVY    PHOTOGRAPH 


Wounded  U.  S.  Marines  lie  in  sick  bay  aboard  a 
hospital  ship  after  evacuation  from  Guadalcanal. 
Live-giving  plasma  is  being  administered  to  them 


More  medical  magic  is  in  the  new  spray  gun  for 
burns.  It  coats  bad  burns  with  a  special  heal- 
ing wax.    Comm.  T.  E.  Reynolds  (left)  supervises 
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LADIES  OF 
CONGRESS 

BY  AMY  PORTER 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago,  when 
women  were  agitating  for  the  right 
to  vote,  antisut!"ragettes  painted  a 
fearsome  picture  of  what  the  country 
would  be  like  under  "petticoat  rule."  They 
needn't  have  been  so  nervous.  Take  Con- 
gress. There  are  only  eight  petticoat  rulers 
in  the  whole  place,  and  what  chance  have 
ihcy  among  523  men? 

The  eight  women  legislators  are  labor- 
ing against  odds.  They  have  to  dress  with 
care,  knowing  that  what  they  wear  will 
excite  more  comment  than  what  they 
think. 

They  have  always  to  keep  a  poker  face, 
under  penalty  of  being  labeled  "just  like 
a  woman" — illogical,  hysterical,  unable  to 
face  facts. 

They  have  to  smile  when  their  male  col- 
leagues orate,  "To  the  ladies,  God  bless  'em! 
They  lend  sweetness  and  light  to  our  som- 
ber legislative  halls." 

So  exasperated  was  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Nor- 
ton, dean  of  congresswomen,  at  such 
pretty  speeches,  that  she  once  cried  out  on 
the  floor,  "I'm  no  lady.  I'm  a  congress- 
man." 

Congressmen  are  apt  to  sum  up  the 
ladies  with,  "They  don't  amount  to  much." 

But  if  their  womanly  achievements  fall 
short  of  the  hopes  of  the  early  suffragettes, 
there  are  extenuating  circumstances.  Only 
two  of  the  eight  have  been  in  office  long 
enough  to  benefit  by  seniority — the  benefi- 
cent influence  that  brings  many  mediocre 
males  to  prominence. 

Four  of  the  eight  first  came  to  office 
by  way  of  marriage — by  appointment  or 
courtesy  election  to  fill  vacancies  left  by 
their  husbands'  deaths.  The  other  four, 
elected  in  the  regulation  way,  include  the 
fair-haired  newcomers,  Winifred  Stanley 
and  Clare  Boothe  Luce.  These  two,  un- 
tried as  yet,  but  aggressive,  young  and 
independent,  are  regarded  as  the  most 
promising  women  in  politics. 

"We  wont  see  a  dozen  women  in  Con- 
gress in  our  time,"  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Nor- 
ton prophesies  darkly,  "because  women 
won't  vote  for  women."  *** 


Mrs.  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  below 
(R),  Maine,  the  congressman's 
widow,  is  hard-working  and  well- 
liked.  She  gets  good  assignments 
on  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee, 
was  the  only  woman  ever  to  take  a 
trip  on  a  destroyer  in  wartime. 
Quiet,  unassuming,  she  casts  an  oc- 
casional surprise  vote  as  when  she 
was  the  only  Republican  to  op- 
pose the  bill  to  curb  absenteeism 


The  lone  woman  senator,  Mrs.  Hat- 
tie  W.  Caraway  (D),  Arkansas,  is 
conspicuously  inconspicuous.  Huey 
Long  campaigned  for  her,  had  her 
discard  bright  clothes  for  widow's 
weeds  honoring  the  late  Senator 
Caraway.  She  comes  to  work  by 
streetcar,  often  brings  her  lunch. 
Her  favorite  bill,  unsuccessfully  in- 
troduced time  and  again:  A  para- 
chute for  every   airline  passenger 


Wise-cracking  Jessie  Sumner  (R),  Illinois 
her  spinsterhood  is  due  to  man-scarcity  aft 
last  war,  thinks  lots  of  women  could  succ(    ijjjifsp 
politics  if  they  didn't  prefer  the  A-1  career    ^  \^^^ 
riage.   A  lawyer,  she  isn't  baffled  by  teci 
problems  in  the  Banking  and  Currency 
mittee,  has  offered  to-the-point  amendme 
the  Commodity  Credit  bill  and  the  Little     y^'jl 
ness  bill.   Fellow  committeemen  say  tha 
like  men,  whose  political  philosophies  sta 
she's  unpredictable,  often  goes  off  at  a  ta 
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iical  newcomer  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce  makes  headlines  with  talk, 
-is  yet  to  prove  her  strength  as  a  legislator.    She  failed  to  get  the 
ilniccfin  Affairs  post  she  wanted,  and  is  now  a  somewhat  chastened  rnem- 
(iM,!  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  quietly  listening  to  proceedmgs 
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Anyone  can  get  elected  to  Congress  if  she  really  wants  to,  says  Winifred  C.  Stanley  (R),  fresh- 
mancong'resswoman  from  New\ork.  She  hopes  there'll  be  so  many  wonr.en  -Congress  some 
day  that  the  press  will  describe  the  men's  clothes  and  forget  hers.  Unhke  Mrs  Luce  Miss 
Stanley  has   made  no  speeches.    She  was  best-in-the-class   at  law  school,   a   good  debater 


rencyi 

mm\gh  Mrs.  Mary  Teresa  Norton  (D),  New  Jersey,  in- 
Li'Hat  Mayor  Hague  "never  asked  me  to  vote  a  meas- 
')  "t^fCongress,"  she  has  yet  to  cast  a  vote  hostile  to  him. 
i' *'4t  her  in  office.  She  heads  the  ineffectual  Labor 
il^'^Wttee,  has  as  little  say  on  labor  as  Mme.  Perkins 


Mrs.  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  (R),  Mass.,  elected  m 
1925  following  the  death  of  her  congressman  hus- 
band, stands  out  for  her  successful  sponsorship  of 
the  bill  creating  the  Wacs,  and  for  her  work  in  be- 
half of  veterans.  Constituents  send  her  flowers  daily 


Public  health  nursing  is  the  special  interest  of  the 
wealthiest  congresswoman,  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton 
(R),  Ohio,  widow  of  the  late  congressman.  She  says 
the  presence  of  women  "is  bringing  about  a  better 
consideration  of  bills,   especially   welfare  measures' 
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Fifteen  Hours  with 

WINSTON 

BY  CLARE  SHERIDAN 


Casting  Winston  Churchill  in 
bronze  was  a  running  battle 
between  Churchill  and  his 
sculptress  cousin  for  posses- 
sion of  a  big,  black  cigar.  De- 
spite air  raids,  global  strategy 
and  tabby  cats,  the  lady  won 


WINSTON  CHURCHILL  was  one 
of  my  early  sitters.  I  did  a  head 
of  him  in  1 920.  It  was  immature 
work.  Winston  too,  perhaps,  was  imma- 
ture. 

I  was  tormented  by  the  urge  to  do  him 
again,  to  do  him  now.  I  had  no  illusions 
as  to  the  difficulties.  I  have  done  public 
men  before,  obdurate  public  men.  Gandhi, 
for  instance,  who  would  not  pose  but  sat 

24 


on  the  floor,  spinning,  which  obliged  me 
also  to  sit  on  the  floor,  it  being  necessary 
to  be  on  a  level  with  the  model. 

Lenin,  too,  said  he  had  no  time,  but  ad- 
mitted me  to  his  study  and  just  went  on 
reading.  I  did  not  ask  more  than  that  of 
Winston.  And  Lenin,  I  reminded  him,  had 
at  that  moment  two.  wars  on  his  hands,  one 
in  Poland  and  one  in  the  Crimea.  More- 
over, he  was  still  having  to  unravel  the 
biggest  revolution  in  history. 

Winston  put  Lenin  in  the  shade  by  re- 
porting that  his  hands  were  full  with  global 
war. 

A  year  passed;  then  I  received  my  sum- 
mons unexpectedly.  It  came  in  a  curious, 
indirect  way  through  the  Minister  of  In- 
formation. "Now  is  the  moment  if  you 
want  to  do  him"  was  the  gist  of  the  mes- 
sage. The  conditions  were  clear-cut.  I 
could  work  in  his  bedroom  as  many  morn- 
ings as  I  needed  to  from  9  to   12,  hours 


varying  according  to  his  necessity.  Be- 
cause he  works  late  into  the  night  he  gets 
up  late,  but  he  works  in  bed. 

The  marines  inside  the  door  at  Down- 
ing Street  took  charge  of  my  parapher- 
nalia. One  carried  the  turntable,  two 
others  carried  the  embryo  clay  head.  A 
good-looking  young  woman,  his  private 
secretary,  ushered  us  into  his  room.  Win- 
ston was  in  bed  and  lowered  a  newspaper 
to  survey  the  invasion.  When  I  uncovered 
my  potential  block  he  exclaimed  at  its 
size;  it  was  a  quarter  bigger  than  life. 
"Why  not?"  I  asked.  He  agreed;  in  fact, 
he  seemed  rather  to  approve. 

The  light,  however,  was  not  good,  and 
his  bed  was  encumbered  on  either  side  by 
tables  covered  with  papers.  The  Hogar- 
thian  figure  in  bed  with  cigar  and  spec- 
tacles smiled  back  at  me.  and  then  raised 
his  newspaper  full  open  and  was  lost  to 
vit;w.    I  stood  helplessly  staring  and  won- 


Miss  Clare  Sheridan  and  the  ne 
ston  Churchill  head.  "His  face 
of  interesting  lumps  and  lines, 
has  no  illusions  about  his  looks, 
is  proud,  and  with  reason,  of  his| 


dering — in  the  same  way  1  had  stal 

Lenin  and  wondered  how  it  was  cvl 
ing  to  be  done.  But  Lenin  was  onl 
sorbed  in  a  book;  Winston  was  obliti 
by  a  newspaper!  I  looked  at  his  seel 
who  was  sitting  in  a  corner,  penci 
pad  in  hand,  ready  to  take  dictatiorl 
eyes  twinkled  with  an  appreciatil 
the  absurd.  There  was  nothing  to  (| 
wait. 

Suddenly  down  went  the  paper  ami 
my  dear!  my  dear!"  came  a  mutteredl 
ogy.  He  removed  the  cigar  and  ga[ 
his  concentrated  attention  for  at  I 
twenty  seconds.  Then  he  turned 
papers  and  cigar,  but  not  to  the 
paper.  1  was  able  to  see  his  face, 
seemed  to  get  on  slowly.  Only  wh 
telephoned  did  he  remove  his  glassel 
was  the  more  tantalizing  because  I  " 
see  the  possibilities  of  some  fine  moil 
if  only  he  would  give  me  a  chancel 
face  is  full  of  interesting  lumps  and[ 
with  here  and  there  a  strong  trace  of| 
where  it  is  not  utterly  submerged. 

His  room  was  delightfully  quiei] 
pleasant  to  work  in.  Lenin's  room! 
impressed  me  by  this  same  atmosphtl 
quietude.  Maybe  it  is  a  characteristil 
necessary  condition  for  great  thinke| 

Frustrated  by  a  Cigar 

But  there  was  no  calm  in  my 
while  I  worked.  I  was  almost  contir 
in  a  state  of  exasperation  borderin 
nervous  breakdown,  brought  abou 
tirely  by  a  cigar.  I  could  have  mun 
that  cigar!  It  deformed  his  mout 
threw  the  whole  lower  side  of  his  fac 
of  true.  My  concentrated  efforts 
brought  to  a  standstill  whenever  I  rea 
that  point. 

At  one  stage  he  set  down  his  docurr 
removed  his  glasses  and  said,  "Lei 
see.  Turn  it  around  slowly."  He  the 
pressed  appreciation  of  "its  steady  i 
ress,"  but  added,  "You  don't  seem  to 
worked  on  the  mouth." 

I  almost  exploded.  He  was  penitent 
apologetic;  he  "would  be  good"  h 
the  end  and  give  me  a  chance  withou 
cigar.  I  looked  forward  to  that  mor 
but  the  hours  went  by,  days  became  wtl 
and  I  could  only  guess  at — or  misrt! 
sent — the  mouth. 

One  morning  I  coincided  luckily 
his  breakfast.  There  he  was,  without  c] 
or  glasses.  It  mattered  little  to  me  tha 
munched  a  piece  of  toast.  I  did  mor 
that  short  interval  than  I  had  in  all 
rest  of  the  time  put  together.  He  wasj 
lightfully  relaxed  and  smiling,  enjo 
the  antics  of  his  black  Persian  cat. 

"A  most  delectable  cat,"  he  called 
and  said  she  had  a  good  brain,  "nc 
brain  to  be  measured  by  ours,  but  a  g 
brain  of  its  kind."   However  small  or 
significant    a    subject,    Winston    alw 
brings  the  full  blast  of  his  powerful 
telligence  to  bear  upon  it.   The  nature 
the  cat  was  a  matter  of  deep  speculat 
to  him.    How  he  enjoyed  her  grace  ; 
liveliness!    At  the  risk  of  upsetting 
breakfast  tray  he  waggled  his  feet  ab 
beneath  the  bedclothes,  and  the  cat,  v 
a  mystified  and  perturbed  expression, 
tended  a  paw  in  a  careful,  tentative  m 
ner  to  try  to  determine  the  nature  of  t 
upheaval. 

Photographs  of  Winston  reveal  him  gi 
erally  with  his  head  thrust  forward, 
characteristic  attitude,  but  in  bed  leani 
back  against  the  pillows  he  had  to  look  i 
I  preferred  this;  it  gave  him  a  Ciceroni 
dynamism.  So  much  so  that  he  laughinj 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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How  to  get  to  Charlie's  House 

■  Reason  (or  getting  to  Charlie's  House 
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Collier's,  The  National  Weekly 


Ey%R  THESE    ORE/IT    .ARTISTS     EXCEUSIWEEV 
OI\l    VICTOR    RED    SE^IE    RECORDS 

asals  •  Goossens  -  i 


A  'cello  sings  with  lyric  beauty 

The  warm,  resonant  tones  of  Pablo  Casal's  'cello  are 
heard  in  an  nnfor^ettable  \  iet(jr  recording  of  Dvorak's 
Concerto  for  ''Cello  and  Orchestra.  \^  ith  the  Czech 
Symphony  Orchestra,  George  Szell,  Condnctor. 

Album  DM-458— §5.50* 


Goossens  conducts  a  virile  performance 

Engene  Goossens  conducts  the  Cincinnati  Svmphonv 
Orchestra  in  a  brilliant  reading  of  Tchaikovsky's 
Second  Svmphonv  (Little  Russian)  —  a  seldom-heard 
masterpiece  of  vitality  and  simple  beauty. 

Album  DM-T90— S4.50* 


Hear  these  notable  ^  ictor  Red  Seal  Records 

D'INDY'S  SECOND  SYMPHONY.  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Pierre  Monteux,  Conductor.         Album  DM-943 — S5.50 

MONOTONOUSLY  RINGS  THE  LITTLE  BELL  and  THE  RED 
SARAFAN  (Russian  Folk  Songs).  General  F'latoff  Don  Cossack 
Chorus,  Nicholas  Kostrukoff,  Director.  Record  11-8454 — §1.00 

OVERTURE  from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro"  and  SCHERZO  from 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."'  Pierre  Luboshutz  and  Genia 
Nemenoff,  Duo-Pianists.  Record  11-8455— ?L00 

SONG  FEST.  Includes  Smiles;  Till  We  Meet  Again:  My  \^  ild  Irish 
Rose;  Sweet  Adeline;  There  is  a  Tavern  in  the  Town;  Stein  Song; 
I>et  Me  Call  You  Sweetheart;  and  others.  Boston  '"Pops"  Orchestra, 
Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor.  Record  11-845.3 — .?1.00 

SO  DEEP  IS  THE  NIGHT  (adapted  from  Chopin's  "Tristesse") 
and  MY  PARADISE.  Anne  Ziegler,  Soprano,  and  Vi  ebster  Booth, 
Tenor,  with  Orchestra.  Record  10-1049 — 75^ 

*Also  available  In  manual  sequence 


All  prices  are  suggested  list  prices 
exclusive  oj  excise  tax. 


BUY    WAR    BONDS 


To  help  us  mnke  new  Victor  Records, 
sell  your  old  ones  to  your  dealer. 


They  cannot  still  Lidice's  8oiigs 

With  tender  expressiveness.  Jarmila  Xovotna.renowTied 
Czech  soprano,  has  recorded  The  Soiifis  of  Lidice— the 
quaint,  simple  folk  melodies  that  were  beloved  in  the 
martvred  village.  She  is  aci<>ni|)anied  b\  .Ian  Masarvk, 
distinguished  Czech  slalesnian  and  pianist. 

.  Album  M-936— S.3.50 
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Shoot it^°  ^     PJI5  .J.JJJJ  CRAVE  DEEP 

~~  BY  FRANK  GERVASI 


the  seething  Balkans  the 
izis  strive,  with  diabolical 
esight,  to  extinguish  even 
i  will  to  vengeance  through 
planned  butchery  of  bu- 
rn beings  unparalleled  in  all 

world's  history.  Here,  in 
masterpiece  of  war  report- 
g,  are  the  appalling  facts 


rHEY  had  a  song  in  Greece.  They 
called  it  Karoido  Mussolini,  which, 
roughly,  means  Mussolini  the 
own.  It  was  a  song  of  derision,  and  its 
irds  drove  Italians  mad  with  shame,  for 
;y  accurately  assessed  the  Italian  lack 
fighting  qualities.  The  Greeks  sang  it  in 
;tory  in  the  mountains  of  Albania  and 
defeat  in  concentration  camps  or  as 
By  stood  before  the  execution  walls, 
id  long  before  the  ignominious  down- 


fall of  Mussolini,  Germans  in  their  cups 
were  singing  it  to  their  Italian  brothers  in 
arms. 

You  might  say  it  was  a  small  thing. 
But  it  wasn't.  To  obtain  its  full  impact, 
imagine  American  Army  officers  sitting  in 
a  corner  of  a  barroom  drunkenly  shout- 
ing to  a  group  of  Britons  in  the  opposite 
corner  a  song  of  hate  and  ridicule  about 
Churchill  and  England.  The  ribald  song 
was  not  the  only  indication  of  disintegra- 
tion of  the  "Axis  of  Steel."  There's  much 
more  evidence  so  eloquent  that  it  opens 
up  the  possibility  of  the  collapse  of  the 
Germans  in  Greece  and  Yugoslavia,  the 
southeastern  outer  bastions  of  Fortress 
Europe. 

And  this  isn't  typewriter  strategy. 

This  assessment  of  what  the  immediate 
future  holds  for  the  enemy  in  Italy  and 
for  the  occupied  countries  of  the  Balkans 
is  based  not  on  the  opinions  of  fellow 
newspapermen  but  on  information  sub- 
mitted by  competent  persons  who  have 
access  to  a  mass  Of  information  that 
reaches  them  from  across  the  Mediterra- 


nean as  regularly  as  if  by  normal  mail 
service.  It's  a  mosaic  picture  built  of 
many  tiles  collected  since  the  war  began. 
On  the  whole,  it's  an  encouraging  picture, 
but  it's  heavily  stained  with  blood. 

Men  write  pacts  and  draw  arbitrary 
frontiers  with  pens,  but  they  draft  history 
with  blood.  Much  history  will  be  made 
in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  next  weeks 
and  months. 

Harvest  of  Death 

But  not  even  the  Mediterranean  with 
its  eons-old  intimacy  with  death,  has  ever 
known  in  any  single  phase  of  its  religious, 
political  and  imperial  wars  such  bloodshed 
as  it  will  know  now.  The  Axis  has  sown 
death  in  the  Balkans,  and  death  it  will 
reap. 

The  necessity  for  invading  and  liberat- 
ing the  Balkans  became  increasingly  ap- 
parent through  May  and  June.  Reports 
reaching  Middle  East  Headquarters  from 
Yugoslavia  and  Greece  showed  that  the 
mass  murder  of  hostages  in  those  coun- 


tries had  increased  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  growing  Allied  success  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. By  mid-July  it  was  obvious  that 
Europe  had  to  be  invaded  as  much  to  pre- 
vent the  annihilation  of  the  populations  of 
Yugoslavia  and  Greece  as  for  the  imme- 
diate military  objective  of  defeating  Ger- 
many. 

By  that  time,  half  a  million  Greeks  had 
died  of  starvation  and  the  diseases  of  mal- 
nutrition, and  tens  of  thousands  had  been 
shot  by  executioners.  In  Yugoslavia,  pre- 
dominantly rocky  and  untillable,  starva- 
tion was  also  rampant,  but  more  appalling 
were  the  totals  of  hostages  shot  by  the 
Nazis.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  at 
least  16,225  were  executed  in  May  and 
June. 

It  was  clear  to  Allied  commanders  here 
that  the  Axis  had  embarked  on  a  program 
of  systematically  depopulating  the  Bal- 
kans of  all  actual  and  potential  leaders. 
Those  who  were  shot  weren't  criminals, 
beggars  or  the  sick  or  dying.  They  weren't 
usually  even  mere  peasants,  but  skilled 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Mrs.  Cugat  not  only  keeps 
up  with  the  Joneses — she 
gets  way  out  in  front  of 
them.  And  Mr.  Cugat,  hap- 
pily, escapes  with  his  life 


BY  NO  stretch  of  the  imagination 
could  Anna,  the  Cugat's  cook,  ever 
be  referred  to  as  "a  jewel" — being 
casual,  ungifted  and  impervious  to  sug- 
gestion— but  there  was  one  thing  Mrs. 
Cugat  could  say  for  her,  she  was  loyal. 
Mrs.  Cugat  had  been  saying'this  for  Anna 
for  about^ve  years  and,  it  would  seem, 
had  reason  to  believe  it.  The  blow,  conse- 
quently, when  it  fell,  was  stunning.  With- 
out preamble,  and  right  in  the  middle  of 
lunch,  one  day,  Anna  announced  that  she 
was  going  to  work  in  a  defense  plant! 
Mrs.  Cugat,  shaken,  tendered  a  rash  and 
unpremeditated  raise,  but  the  gesture  was 
only  pathetic.  Anna  would  condescend, 
however,  to  stay  a  few  days  until  Mrs. 
Cugat  found  somebody  to  take  her  place. 

Anxiously,  Mrs.  Cugat  called  the  Em- 
ployment Bureau.  The  Employment  Bu- 
reau laughed — but  said  they  would  take 
her  name. 

Touchingly,  Anna  proceeded  to  devote 
her  last  days  to  unparalleled  service.  Un- 
bidden, she  washed  woodwork,  cleaned 
the  icebox  and  poUshed  silver.  She  even 
darned  up  all  of  Mr.  Cugat's  socks  and 
swept  out  the  garage — disputed  territory. 
By  the  end  of  the  week,  her  every  short- 
coming forgotten  and  wearing  gardenias, 
she  departed  in  a  taxi  to  be  forever  hon- 
ored and  forever  mourned. 

Mrs.  Cugat,  somewhat  spent  by  the 
parting,  closed  the  front  gate,  waved  once 
more  at  the  retreating  cab  and  went  back 
into  the  house.  It  seemed  empty  but 
strangely  peaceful.  An  inexphcable  feel- 
ing of  lightheartedness  assailed  her.  Go- 
ing to  the  piano,  she  dashed  off  a  spirited 
rendition  of  To  a  Wild  Rose  with  the  loud 
pedal  down.  Then  she  jumped  up  and, 
humming,  wandered  out  to  the  kitchen. 
The  kitchen,  sunny  and  neat,  smiled  at 
her,  suddenly  her  own.  Recklessly,  she 
got  out  sugar,  butter,  chocolate,  cream — 
and  made  a  big  pan  of  fudge,  leaving  the 
dishes  piled  in  the  sink.  Then  she  went 
upstairs  and  whimsically  took  a  bath  in 
the  guest-room  bathroom.  Anna's  pres- 
ence in  the  house  had  never  seemed  par- 
ticularly repressive;  it  was  strange  that 
her  departure  should  engender  such  a 
feeling  of  school  being  out.  Mr.  Cugat 
came  home  and,  merry  and  unchaper- 
oned,  they  got  into  bathrobes,  made  a 
cocktail  and  cooked  crabmeat  in  the  chaf- 
ing dish. 

This  holiday  mood  lasted  just  about 
twenty-four  hours.  By  the  end  of  a  week 
Mrs.  Cugat  had  beseechingly  called  three 
more  agencies  and  they  were  taking  their 
meals  at  The  Corner  Toasty. 

It  wasn't  that  she  didn't  like  cooking 
and  housework — she  really  loved  them — 
but  where  was  the  time?   Her  days  were 


From  the  loft  overhead  there  came 
an  impatient  whine.  "Rats,  yo'  s'pose?" 
Vanilla  ventured.  "Probably,"  said 
Mrs.   Cugat   and   ignored   the   eggs 


filled  with  countless  outside  activii 
of  which,  in  these  times,  had  to  tal 
cedence  over  the  demands  of  domJ 
Arriving  home,  late  in  the  afternooil 
one  of  these,  she  could  do  no  moil 
throw  open  the  windows  and  get! 
dustcloth,  when  there  would  be  vl 
gat,  home  from  the  office,  and  hurl 
a  bear.  The  Corner  Toasty  seeml 
practical  solution  if,  perhaps,  a  littf 
ited  as  to  menu. 

It  was  a  happy  day,  therefore,  wh(| 
as  they  had  arrived  at  about  the 
luxe  cheeseburger  they  could  stcl 
one  of  the  agencies  phoned  to  say,  bl 
that  they  had  an  experienced  cookf 
able — very  high  type — excellent 
ences — only  the  best  homes — if| 
Cugat  would  care  to  interview  her. 

Mrs.  Cugat  joyfully  grabbed  he 
and  hopped  in  the  car.  At  the  oute: 
of  the  agency's  office,  however,  sh(| 
denly  encountered  panic.  She  had 
interviewed  anyone  before — someorl 
must  have  engaged  Anna — her  m 
probably.  Why,  for  heaven's  sake,  11 
she  memorized  a  httle  list  of  per 
questions?  Hands  moist,  she  went  i: 
advanced  timidly  to  the  desk. 

"Name?"  snapped  the  silver-h 
black  crepe  receptionist  with  a  cu| 
glance,  pencil  poised  over  a  pad  of  f 
Mrs.  Cugat  gave  it  meekly. 

"Any  previous  experience?" 

"What?"  said  Mrs.  Cugat. 

"Where  have  you  worked  before, 
plained  the  Black  Crepe  distinctly,  so 
ing  great  patience. 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  a  job — "  Mrs.  ( 
stammered,  abashed.  "I  just  came  t 
terview  a  cook.  You  called  me  this  n 
ing.   Remember?" 

The  Black  Crepe  got  very  pink 
glared  huffily  at  Mrs.  Cugat's  bare  1 
polo  coat  and  socks.  "I  beg  your 
don!"  she  exclaimed  in  tones  imp 
that  so-called  ladies  who  went  arr. 
looking  like  part-time  nurse  maids: 
served  anything  they  got.  "Just  follow  t 
please!"  Unhappily,  Mrs.  Cugat  folio  j 
her  upper  lip  beaded  with  sweat. 

AT  THE  far  end  of  a  long  aisle 
xA..  stopped  before  a  composed  and  i 
tronly  individual  with  diamond  earn 
and  a  sealskin  coat.   "This  is  Mrs.  Cu 
Mrs.  Vanderventer,"  said  the  Black  C 
briefly  and  switched  away.   Mrs.  Van 
venter,  evidently  an  old  hand  at  h^ 
views,  at  once  took  things  graciousl  j 
hand.    Gratefully  Mrs.  Cugat  answ.jii 
her  questions  and  strove,  in  spite  of  hi 
pearances,  to  give  an  impression  of  iR 
ing  come  from  one  of  the  very  best  hoist 
too.    Finally,  after  considerable  dehbi 
tion,  during  which  Mrs.  Cugat  looketa 
her   hands,   scarcely   daring    to    brea 
Mrs.   Vanderventer   consented   to   co 
Mrs.  Cugat  drove  home  singing. 

"Darling,  she  sounds  perfectly  mar 
ous,"  she  burbled  joyfully  to  Mr.  Q 
that  evening.    "So  intelligent!" 

"Will  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  do  anything 
sides  cook?"  inquired  Mr.  Cugat,  « 
practical. 

Mrs.  Cugat  hesitated.  "Well,"  she 
optimistically,  "she's  accustomed  tc' 
large  staff,  of  course,  but  she  says  si 
perfectly  willing  to  make  concessioi 
Mr.  Cugat  looked  a  little  skeptical 
(Continued  on  page  Al) 
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THIS  true  incident  was  told  to  us  by  a  civilian  evacuated 
from  China.  Outside  of  Rangoon,  he  had  met  a  gallant 
little  band  of  Flying  Tiger  pilots  —  daring  fighters  who, 
with  patched-up  planes  and  facing  odds  of  twenty  to  one, 
battled  the  fast  Jap  Zeros  and  Mitsubishis  to  keep  open 
China's  life  line,  the  Burma  Road. 

"How  do  you  boys  happen  to  be  here?"  he  asked  two  of  the 
younger  looking  pilots. 

"I  guess  we're  here  because  oj  the  Thompson  Trophy  Race," 
replied  one.  "When  we  were  kids  back  in  Ohio,  we  would  hitch- 
hike to  the  National  Air  Races.  We  never  missed  a  Thompson 
Trophy  Race.  That's  when  we  made  up  our  minds  to  be  fliers— 

and  here  we  are." 

•      •      •      • 

For  years  some  had  asked,  "What  good  purpose  is  served  by 
these  NationalAir  Races— aren't  they  just  Roman  holidays?" 

The  answer  is  today  being  written  by  American  fighters 
and   bombers  in  the  skies  over  all  fighting  fronts.  If  our 


planes  fly  farther,  faster,  higher,  or  maneuver  better,  it  is 
because  of  advantages  in  design  or  power  conceived  and 
developed  by  America's  aviation  industry.  The  National  Air 
Races  were  the  proving  ground  for  many  innovations  in 
engine  and  wing.  The  rivalries  of  American  and  foreign 
planes  in  distance  races,  speed  contests,  and  in  aerobatics 
provided  incentive. 

More  than  that— the  annual  National  Air  Races  as  a  public 
institution  did  much  to  make  our  country  air-minded  and 
served  as  inspiration  to  the  young  generation  which  now 
mans  our  fighting  planes  and  bombers. 

The  Thompson  Trophy  Race  is  "postponed  for  the  dura- 
tion". But  today  we  sponsor  an  even  bigger  race  — a  race  by 
men  and  women  in  all  Thompson  plants  to  produce  millions 
of  essential  parts  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  planes  and 
tanks  and  trucks.  This  production  race,  as  in  the  Thompson 
Trophy  Race,  is  a  race  against  time— and  the  men  and  women 
at  Thompson  machines  and  assembly  tables  are  constantly 
breaking  yesterday's  records. 


Th«  THOMPSON  TROPHY 
WorUCi  Premier  Closed- 
Course  Air  Race  Award 
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Despite  laughter  at  his  experiments  with  cotton,  D,  Howard  Doane  persevered.   Result — a  superior  product  that  may  revolutionize  America's  cotton  future 

NEW  CROWN  FOR  KING  COTTON 

BY  J.  D.  RATCLIFF 


D.  Howard  Doane  didn't 
want  to  build  a  better 
mousetrap.  He  wanted  to 
grow  better,  stronger,  finer 
cotton.  He  did  it — with  the 
help  of  a  kid  who  didn't 
know  a  boll  from  a  weevil 


THIS  isn't  a  story  of  high-powered, 
double-barreled  science.  The  re- 
searcher involved  isn't  a  man  in 
white,  working  in  a  beautifully  equipped 
laboratory.  He  is  a  drawly-voiced  young- 
ster in  a  windbreaker,  working  in  a  corner 
of  a  Mississippi  barn.  But  the  lucky  put- 
tering of  this  stringy  young  man  may 
make  history. 

His  research  with  cotton  promises 
stronger  textiles,  tires  less  prone  to  blow- 
outs, and  cotton  stockings  sheer  as  silk. 
It  may  make  us  independent  of  imports  of 
long-staple  cottons  from  Egypt  and  it  may 
give  America  a  chance  to  strengthen  her 
waning  position  in  the  world  cotton  mar- 
ket. 

The  idea  which  launched  the  work  was 
born  in  St.  Louis.  It  evolved  from  the 
mental  meanderings  of  an  astute  agricul- 
turist, D.  Howard  Doane.  Doane  has 
spent  25  of  his  60  years  as  a  professional 
farm  manager.  His  company  runs  farms 
which  total  350,000  acres,  and  they  are 
scattered  through  eighteen  states.  A  large 
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part  of  this  activity  is  in  the  Cotton  Belt. 

Doane  fretted.  Cotton  was  a  headache. 
The  trouble  with  cotton,  Doane  decided, 
was  that  it  had  received  so  little  scientific 
attention.  Such  attention  as  it  had  received 
was  aimed  in  two  directions:  increasing 
yield,  producing  longer  staples. 

Longer  staples,  everyone  thought,  meant 
greater  strength.  Then  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  scientist  named  Webb  did  a 
striking  piece  of  work.  He  took  long- 
staple  Egyptian  cotton  and  snipped  off 
individual  fibers  to  the  length  of  Georgia 
cotton.  Then  he  spun  his  fibers  into  yarn. 
If  scientific  thinking  was  correct,  this  yarn 
should  be  only  as  strong  as  yarn  made  of 
Georgia  cotton.  Actually,  it  turned  out 
50  per  cent  stronger! 

At  first,  Webb  didn't  know  what  to 
make  of  this  senseless  fact.  But  it  was 
apparent  that  length  of  fiber  wasn't  the 
sole  measure  of  strength.  Possibly — this 
was  a  guess — fiber  fineness  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  Perhaps  fine,  silky  fibers 
wrapped  themselves  into  a  tighter,  stronger 
bundle. 

Doane  couldn't  get  this  work  of  Webb's 
out  of  his  mind.  Strength  was  what  most 
people  wanted  in  cotton — and  this  meant 
cotton  from  the  Nile  Valley,  or  the  British 
West  Indies.  Of  course,  such  extra-long- 
staple  cotton  could  be  grown  in  the 
United  States.  But  it  didn't  produce 
enough  pounds  per  acre  to  provide  the 
average  small  farmer  with  grits,  meal,  fat- 
back  and  molasses  for  his  family. 

Maybe  it  would  be  possible  to  get  an 


extra  strong,  short-staple  cotton  which 
would  produce  abundantly. 

Doane  headed  for  Mississippi  State 
College.  This  was  May,  1936.  He  laid  his 
problem  before  the  dean  of  agriculture. 

"Have  you  got  a  boy,"  he  asked,  "who 
graduates  next  month  and  wants  a  job? 
One,"  he  added,  "who  doesn't  know  any- 
thing about  cotton?" 

The  dean  had  several.  John  W.  Oakley 
was  among  them. 

Inexperienced  Man  Wanted 

Oakley  came  from  the  hill  country  of 
eastern  Mississippi — the  hill  country  that 
looks  down  with  hungry  eyes  on  the  fabu- 
lously rich  delta.  He  was  one  of  a  family 
of  twelve.  He  got  through  college  by 
doing  chores,  working  in  the  college 
creamery  and  teaching  botany.  A  job  at 
$100  a  month  looked  good. 

"But  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  cot- 
ton," he  said. 

"You're  the  man  I  want,  then,"  said 
Doane. 

He  explained.  A  man  who  knew  about 
cotton  and  about  plant  breeding  would 
say  that  the  things  Doane  intended  to  do 
couldn't  be  done. 

Doane  showed  his  young  prot^gd  over 
the  7,000-acre  Robertshaw  plantation  at 
Heathman,  Mississippi.  As  they  walked 
through  the  fields,  Doane  talked.  The 
trouble  with  cotton,  he  said,  was  that  plan- 
tation owners  and  mill  men  never  dis- 
cussed   mutual   problems.    A   mill    man 


would  buy  from  a  broker — and  nev 
get  the  same  cotton  two  years  runnir 
Yet  every  mill  had  very  special  requii 
ments.  The  tire  manufacturer  wantt 
strength.  The  manufacturer  of  ter 
towels  wanted  fluffiness.  The  canvas-sh( 
man  wanted  ruggedness.  And  what  he- 
Doane — wanted  was  to  produce  special 
cottons  with  the  characteristics  desired  b 
mill  men. 

Oakley,  shy  and  quiet,  asked  how  \ 
proposed  to  do  this. 

"I  don't,"  said  Doane.  "That  is  yoi 
job." 

He  outlined  the  project.  There  wei 
3,000  acres  planted  to  cotton  on  Rober 
shaw.  Oakley  was  to  go  through  this  co' 
ton  and  tag  any  plant  that  had  an 
unusual  characteristics — anything  that  wa 
different. 

"How  about  some  scientific  instru 
ments?"  Oakley  asked. 

"You  won't  have  any,"  said  Doane 
"Just  use  your  eyes  and  hands.  Look  a 
the  cotton.  Feel  it.  Pinch  it.  Run  tb 
fibers  between  your  fingers.  Remember 
you  aren't  looking  for  quality — wouldn' 
know  it  if  you  saw  it.  You  are  looking  fo; 
something  different." 

Even  if  it  did  sound  slightly  squirrelly 
there  was  good  sound  science  behinc 
Doane's  idea.  His  reasoning  ran  some^ 
thing  Uke  this:  A  cotton-breeding  prograir 
(mating  plants  with  desirable  characteris- 
tics in  the  hope  that  their  progeny  would 
also  carry  them)  would  take  years.  Getting 
the  desired  characteristics  "fixed"  in  the 


en  Who  Plan  beyond  Tomorrow  Like 
the  Lightness  of  Seagram's  YO. 


A  seashore  hotel  of  Tomorrow!  One  hundred  miles  from  your  office . .  .  thirty  minutes 
by  air.  Your  helicopter  lands  on  the  roof.  ..a  scooter  glides  you  down  for  a  dip  before 
you  dine.  You  dance  or  play  the  evening  away.  .  .  and  then  to  your  room,  whose  all- 
glass  outside  wall  brings  you  starlight  by  night .  .  .  the  sun's  rays  by  day.  It's  being 
developed  now  by  Men  Who  Plan  Beyond  Tomorrow! 

•  *  * 

DO  YOU  REMEMBER  when  Pittsburgh  won  the  Rose  Bowl  football  game 
from  Washington?  When  the  U.S.  took  the  Davis  Cup  in  the  International 
Tennis  Match?  When  Seabiscuit  tied  with  War  Admiral  as  "the  horse  of  the 
year"?  All  these  things  happened  six  years  ago  .  .  .  when  the  distinguished 
whiskies  in  Seagram's  V.O.  CANADIAN  were  blended  for  gracious  flavor  and 
laid  away  to  mellow.  Ever  since  that  memorable  year,  these  rare  whiskies 
have  been  treasured  for  Tomorrow .  ..so  the  V.O.  of  today  will  always  be 
so  smooth,  so  satisfying,  so  definitely  preferred! 
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Six  Years  Old  —  86.8  Proof.  Seagram-Distillers  Corporation,  New  York 
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YES'm!    an'  he  said  ITfe 
YOUR  R\ULT  tV\D  HANGS  AROUND 
BARRACKS  LIKH  HE  DOES.'  ON 
ACCOUNT  OF  YOU  OUGHTA  SEE 
YOUR  DENTIST  ABOUT  YOUR 
BREATH.'    TOMMY'S  MOTHER 
SAID  SO.' 
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COLGATE'S  ACTIVE  PENETRATING 

FOAM  GETS  IN7U  THE  HIDDEN 

CREVICES   BETWEEN   TEETH -HELPS 

CLEAN  OUT  DECAYING  FOOD  PARTICLES 

-STOP  STAGNANT  SALIVA  ODORS- 

REMOVE  THE  CAUSE  OF  MUCH 

BAD  BREATH^ 


Tune  Inl  CAN  YOU  TOP  THIS 


IT  CLEANS  YOUR 

BREATH  WHILE 

IT  CLEANS 

YOUR  TEETH 


—  Saturday  Night  —  NBC  Network 


new  plant  would  require  additional  years. 
But  wasn't  it  possible  that  nature  had  al- 
ready done  the  job?  That  somewhere  in 
the  fields  there  were  plants,  the  result  of 
crosses  made  by  insect  fertilization? 

Oakley  started  through  the  fields  in 
June,  1936.  Quite  honest,  he  admitted 
frankly  that  he  knew  far  less  about  cotton 
than  the  most  inept  sharecropper.  But  he 
had  eyes  that  could  see— the  sharp,  search- 
ing eyes  of  a  promising  young  scientist. 
Under  the  scorching  Mississippi  sun,  he 
worked  his  way  through  the  fields,  a  sheaf 
of  paper  streamers  stuck  through  his 
belt.  When  he  saw  a  plant  he  liked,  he 
marked  it. 

By  cotton-picking  time,  there  were 
1,400  marked  plants.  Oakley  went  to  the 
plantation  store  and  got  1,400  brown 
candy  bags.  The  bolls  from  each  plant 
were  harvested  separately.  Then  he  started 
the  job  of  finding  what — if  anything — he 
had. 

That  winter,  Oakley  worked  his  way 
through  his  paper  bags.  On  a  small  gin — 
almost  a  toy — he  stripped  the  lint  from  the 
seed.  With  a  pocket  comb,  he  combed  out 
the  fibers  and  measured  them  with  a  ruler. 
It  was  evident  that  he  didn't  have  any  se- 
lections with  particularly  long  staple — the 
old  measure  of  cotton  goodness.  Still, 
some  of  his  selections  did  seem  silky. 

This  went  on  all  winter.  By  the  time 
planting  season  came  around,  he  had  nar- 
rowed his  1 ,400  samples  down  to  200  that 
looked  especially  promising.  He  planted 
these  in  112-foot  rows.  Thus,  the  process 
of  eliminating  the  bad  and  saving  the  good 
began. 

Meanwhile,  exciting  things  were  hap- 
pening at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
— exciting  for  the  cotton  world,  that  is. 
K.  L.  Hertel,  a  physicist,  had  decided  to 
find  out  things  about  cotton  that  had  never 
been  known  before. 

Oh,  to  be  sure,  random  facts  were  avail- 
able. Scientists  had  found  that  a  pound 
of  cotton  contained  something  like  90  mil- 
lion fibers  and  a  lot  of  other  things.  But 
the  cotton  grader  looked  at  a  sample  and 
ran  it  through  his  fingers.  Then  he  would 
give  his  verdict  as  to  staple  length  and 
color.  Mill  owners  made  purchases  on 
this  basis. 

This  was  altogether  too  haphazard  for 
a  scientist  like  Doctor  Hertel.  He  wanted 
exact  methods  of  evaluating  cotton.  He 
set  out  to  build  delicate,  marvelously 
clever  machines  to  do  the  job. 

When  Oakley  heard  about  Hertel's 
work,  he  sent  a  sample  of  his  cotton.  The 
report  came  back.  Tensile  strength  was 
78,000  pounds  per  square  inch;  70,000 
would  have  been  an  acceptable  figure. 

Wanted — a  Superior  Cotton 

The  next  figures  dealt  with  coefficient  of 
variability.  This  is  a  mouthful  of  words 
with  a  simple  meaning.  Each  boll  con- 
tains fibers  ranging  in  length  from  one 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  up  to  1^  inches  or 
more.  The  shorter  lengths  are  valueless  to 
mill  men;  they  contribute  no  strength 
to  cloth.  The  textile  trades  want  fibers  as 
uniform  as  possible.  A  coefficient  of  varia- 
bility of  zero  is  the  perfect  cotton;  but  mill 
men  find  30  to  35  per  cent  acceptable. 
Oakley's  cotton  registered  26  here. 

In  fineness — the  ratio  of  length  to  area 
of  fiber — Oakley's  cotton  chalked  up  an 
index  figure  of  4.3  where  5.5  would  have 
been  acceptable.  To  sum  up:  Oakley's 
cotton  was  superior.  He  was  on  the  right 
track. 

Tire  makers,  always  on  the  search  for 
better  cottons,  heard  of  the  work.  Dele- 
gations of  their  scientists  started  arriving 
on  the  chugging  little  Diesel  train  that  ran 
into  Heathman.  They  rambled  through 
Oakley's  progeny  rows  of  cotton  and  vis- 
ited his  "laboratory" — a  euphemism  for 
the  corner  of  a  barn  where  he  worked. 
Used  to  glistening  apparatus,  they  were  in- 
credulous when  they  saw  Oakley's  tools: 


a  pocket  comb,  a  rule,  a  tiny  gin,  pap 
and  pencils. 

One  of  the  larger  companies  took  sar 
pies  of  the  cotton  to  its  own  laboratorii 
It  spun  the  cotton  into  cord  and  made 
into  tires.  The  tire  was  subjected  to 
tigue  tests — where  it  is  run  for  days  ovi] 
steel  rollers  which  simulate  a  bumpy  roi 
The  tire  was  61  per  cent  better  than  thi 
made  of  the  usual  tire-company  coti 
On  blowout  tests,  it  registered  a  17- 
cent  superiority. 

The  figures  were  impressive.    The  tti| 
men  were  enthusiastic.   When  could 
get  this  cotton,   get  it  in  quantity, 
asked.    It  would  take  a  little  time, 
Oakley.  For  one  thing,  he  had  better 
ton  on  the  way,  than  the  one  they 
tested.    For  another  thing,  it  would 
a  little  time  to  produce  enough  seed 
plant  a  large  acreage. 

Each    year    the    cotton     grew    fi: 
stronger,  more   uniform.    Some  samp] 
outperformed   the  superb   Egyptian 
ton.    Strength  rose  past  100,000  poui 
per  square  inch — stronger  than  low-gr 
steel!   Finally,  enough  seed  was  availal 
for  large  plantings.   Doane  went  to  o 
ers    of    thirty    neighboring    plantatioi 
Would  they  be  willing,  he  asked,  to  pli 
this  cotton  under  very  special  conditio; 

Direct  Control  from  Seed  to  User 
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For  one  thing,  he  wanted  all  seed  b 
and  he  was  willing  to  pay  10  per  cent  pi 
mium.   Only  by  controlling  seed  could 
control  the  quality  of  cotton  produ 
Furthermore,  he  wanted  to  handle  marki 
ing  of  the  crop — selling  it  directly  to  us 
instead  of  passing  it  through  the  hands 
brokers.    A   large  rubber  company  hac' 
agreed  to  pay  a  bonus  of  $10  a  bale. 

Neighbors  came  along — enough  to  plan' 
several  thousand  acres.  Since  they  were 
collecting  a  premium,  most  of  them  woulc, 
have  been  satisfied  with  a  smaller  yield 
than  usual.  Actually,  in  most  cases,  the 
Robertshaw  seeds  produced  more  cotton 
per  acre!  That  first  year,  enough  cotton 
was  shipped  to  make  300,000  tires. 

Last  year,  there  were  9,000  acres  of 
Robertshaw  cotton,  and  this  year  the  fig' 
ure  wiH  be  still  larger.  This  sounds  im^ 
pressive  for  a  starter.  But  it  is  only  a 
starter.  Tire  companies  do  not  want 
cotton  available  only  in  five-  and  ten 
thousand-bale  lots;  nor  do  big  mill 
owners.  They  buy  their  cotton  by  the  hun- 
dred-thousand-bale lots.  Another  thing 
is  hampering  development  at  the  moment: 
Mill  owners,  pressed  for  big  war  produo 
tion,  can't  shut  down  to  experiment  with 
new  cottons. 

So  the  big  field   of  development  will 
come  after  the  war.    Doane  and  Oakley-, 
have  a  superior  cotton,  one  which  ranks  [    ^' 
with  the  best  in  the  world.    If  they  can    "^''^ 
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exercise  rigid  control  of  it  and  can  produce 
it  in  tremendous  quantities,  they  will  have 
laurlched  an  agricultural  revolution. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  group  that  will 
not  benefit.  For  the  farmer  it  means  much 
better  prices — an  important  consideration 
in  a  South  which  spends  a  large  part  of 
its  time  on  the  financial  rocks.  And  it 
should  mean  wider  world  markets. 

Likewise,  the  consumer  will  collect  his 
bonus — in  the  form  of  stronger  threads, 
which  mean  longer  wear  for  sheets,  towels, 
clothes. 

"It  is  the  most  revolutionary  thing  that 
has  ever  happened  to  cotton."  This  is  the  f^M 
opinion  of  Will  Garrard,  head  of  the 
country's  oldest  and  largest  co-operative 
— the  Staple  Cotton  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation. He  should  know.  In  20  years, 
$232,000,000  worth  of  cotton  has  passed 
through  his  hands. 

The  work  that  Oakley  has  launched  has 
great  implications.  He  has  developed  a 
method  for  producing  better  cotton.  Oak- 
ley is  in  the  Army — a  lieutenant  in  the 
South  Pacific — but  others  are  carrying  on. 
The  End 
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Then,"  said  Boston  Bill,  "it  should 
jther  occur  to  you  that  a  bargain  is  bet- 
than  a  burial." 

arry  Ide  slowly  reached  up  with  a 
d  and  scratched  the  end  of  his  nose, 
held  Boston  Bill's  complete  attention, 
denly  he  turned  and  walked  ten  feet 
ay  and  turned  back  to  face  Bill  again, 
ill  said,  "Why  did  you  do  that?" 
arry  Ide  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He 
,  "What's  this  bargain  or  burial  busi- 
s?" 

'You're  doing  no  good  fighting  me. 
ii  may  get  killed  at  it.  In  any  event, 
're  getting  poorer  at  it." 
'You're  a  bright  lad,"  said  Harry  Ide. 
at's  the  idea  you're  bringin'  me  so 
dly?" 

'Why  should  we  fight  at  all?" 
rtarry  Fde  gave  out  his  dry  answer:  "I 
e  to  keep  my  beef.  1  guess  I  always  will 
U  to  keep  it." 

'I  can  raid  you  any  time  I  please.  I 
/e  done  so.  Fighting  does  you  no  good." 
'Show  me  somethin'  better,"  said  Ide. 
had  been  standing.  Now  he  sat  down, 
1  making  his  motions  slow. 
'Why'd  you  do  that?"  asked  Boston  Bill, 
lin  curious. 

'I  was  tired  of  standin',"  said  Ide. 
'No,"  said  Bill,  "you  did  it  for  another 
son.  You  figure  it  would  be  harder  for 
to  shoot  a  man  sitting  down." 
'Wouldn't  it?" 

'No,"  said  Boston  Bill.  "But  I'm  not 
If  inking  of  that  right  now.  Listen  to  me. 
I  leave  you  alone.  I'll  never  come  near 
ur  range,  if  you'll  stay  out  of  my  way." 
"You're  hurtin'  a  lot  of  my  friends.  I'll 
ck  with  them." 

"Never  mind  your  friends.  Here's  an- 
ler  idea:  You  want  a  chunk  of  the  hills 
r  summer  grass.  Go  ahead  and  take  it. 
st  tell  me  when  and  where  you  intend  to 
ove  in  and  I'll  stay  out  of  your  road." 

You  are  offerin'  to  sell  out  your  friends 
I  sell  out  mine,"  said  Harry  Ide.  "Now 
dy?" 

Your  friends  expect  you  to  hunt  me 
)wn  and  get  rid  of  me.    My  friends  ex- 
;ct  me  to  dispose  of  you.    That's  silly, 
Ih't  it?  We  cm  both  do  better." 

I  see,"  said  Ide.  "You're  wantin'  more 
*  fety  than  you  got?" 
'Exactly,"  said  Bill. 
'I  will  think  of  it,"  said  Ide. 
'Do  so,"  said  Bill.   "It  is  always  better 
be  reasonable.    It  is  also  much  more 
bofitable."    He   turned   to   meet  Good- 
ight  as  the  latter  crossed  the  yard. 
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rHE  afternoon  was  gone  when,  riding 
east.  Goodnight  rounded  a  bend  and 
ime  upon  Sherman  City. 

The  town  sat  upon  a  bench,  facing  the 
fesert  but  facing  the  hills  as  well — a  dou- 
le  row  of  buildings  on  either  side  of  the 
Dad  and  other  buildings  scattered  through 
he  water-blue  dusk.  Beyond  these  build- 
igs  the  road  met  a  canyon  and  vanished 
ito  the  swift  rise  of  the  Owlhorns,  the 
hadows  of  which  lay  hard  upon  the  town. 

plank  bridge  carried  him  over  a  creek. 
le  rode  beside  single-story  houses 
quatted  side  by  side,  their  lights  bloom- 
ng  through  open  doorways,  through 
vindows  coated  with  dust.  Half  down 
he  street  another  road  cut  out  of  the  hills 
o  form  an  intersection.  On  the  four  cor- 
lers  thus  formed  sat  a  hotel,  a  store,  and 
wo  saloons  diagonally  facing  one  an- 
ther. One  was  The  Trail;  the  other's 
aded  sign  said:  Texican.  Beyond  the  Texi- 
;an  was  a  stable  into  which  he  rode. 

A  man  drifted  out  of  the  stable's  rear 
Jarkness  and  looked  closely  at  him,  and 
aid,  "Third  stall  back."  Goodnight  gave 
lis  horse  a  drink  at  the  street  trough,  re- 
Tioved  his  gear  and  hung  it  up.  He  stood 
a  moment  in  the  stall,  his  hand  lying  on 


the  sweat-gummed  back  of  the  horse,  and 
afterward  walked  to  the  street.  Here  he 
paused,  rolling  a  cigarette. 

Across  the  street,  men  moved  idly  in  and 
out  of  the  hotel,  bound  to  and  from  sup- 
per, and  men  strolled  by  him,  each  and  all 
of  them  giving  him  a  quick  glance  as  they 
passed;  it  was  a  noticeable  thing.  Three 
men  came  from  the  second  saloon  diago- 
nally over  the  four-cornered  heart  of  the 
town — from  The  Trail — and  moved  to- 
gether toward  the  hotel.  One  of  them  was 
Boston  Bill.  Boston  Bill  saw  him  and  Bos- 
ton Bill's  face  showed  a  small  grin  as  he 
went  on  into  the  hotel  with  his  two  part- 
ners. 

One  more  man  moved  out  of  the  up- 
per darkness  of  the  town,  his  body  alter- 
nately clear  and  dull  as  he  passed  through 
the  lamplight  beams  shining  from  the 
houses.  He  was  a  tall  one  with  sharp  edges 
to  his  shoulders  and  a  hard-brimmed  hat 
sitting  aft  on  his  head.  He  passed  Good- 
night within  arm's  reach.  He  murmured, 
"Eat  your  supper  and  meet  me  back  be- 
yond the  bridge." 

GOODNIGHT  tarried  until  the  other 
man  had  swung  into  the  Texican, 
then  he  crossed  the  dust  to  the  hotel  and 
signed  the  register  and  climbed  a  set  of 
squeaking  stairs  to  an  upper  room.  He 
took  off  his  shirt,  filled  the  washbowl  from 
the  pitcher  and  washed. 

He  shook  the  dust  from  his  shirt  and  put 
it  on  and  he  up-ended  the  water  pitcher 
and  drank  all  he  could  hold,  unable  to 
slake  the  thirst  in  him;  he  was,  he  thought, 
like  a  board  that  had  laid  out  in  the  sun 
too  long,  brittle  and  warped.  He  passed 
the  open  door  of  another  bedroom,  inside 
which  six  men  sat  packed  around  a  poker 
table,  and  saw  Boston  Bill  there.  He 
cruised  down  the  stairs  and  found  a  place 
in  the  dining  room  and  ordered  his  meal; 
he  sat  back  with  all  his  muscles  loose,  fully 
enjoying  the  laziness  and  the  luxury  that 
followed  a  long  day's  ride. 

He  r.te  his  meal  when  it  came  and  after- 
ward he  remained  at  the  table,  a  strange 
thing  for  him,  and  built  himself  a  cigarette. 

A  woman  came  into  the  dining  room  at 
the  moment  he  rose  to  leave;  she  paused 
at  the  door  and  looked  around  her.  She 
was  still  young,  with  black  hair  and  a 
roundness  to  her  upper  body,  with  a  filled- 
out  completeness  that  sang  over  the  room 
at  Goodnight  and  lifted  all  his  male  inter- 
ests. Her  lips  lay  together,  almost  wilful, 
and  her  eyes  were  cool  and  her  manner  in- 
different. 

She  had  found  a  table  when  he  went 
by.  She  was  behind  him,  but  the  thought 
of  her  stopped  him  at  the  doorway  and 
he  swung  to  look  at  her,  and  he  saw  that 
her  glance  had  risen  to  him.  She  didn't 
look  away;  she  caught  his  glance  and  held 
it,  as  direct  as  he  had  been,  as  though  she 
challenged  him  to  break  that  composure 
on  her  face,  or  as  though,  weary  of  indif- 
ference, she  wanted  to  be  lifted  from  it 

He  reached  the  corner  of  the  Texican. 
He  went  into  the  saloon  and  bought  a 
drink,  and  stood  with  an  elbow  hooked  to 
the  bar,  watching  the  crowd  drift  in;  pres- 
ently he  left  the  saloon  and  walked  idly 
past  the  lighted  houses  on  into  the  dark- 
ness at  the  foot  of  the  street.  There  was 
the  sagged  image  of  a  shed  before  him. 
He  paused  here  and  he  turned  as  though 
to  go  back.  Niles  Brand's  voice  came  out 
of  the  shed's  shadows. 

"Been  waiting  a  week  for  you." 

"Any  news?" 

"Ain't  picked  up  any  trail  of  him  yet." 

"I'm  guessin'  he's  here  somewhere. 
These  Owlhorns  seem  to  be  where  they 
all  hide.".  .  . 

Goodnight  made  a  slow  swing  to  search 
the    roundabout    shadows.     The    nearest 
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Enrolling  for  a  course  with 
International  Correspondence 
Schools,  I'm  making  two  pledges 
to  that  boy  in  the  Service. 

"One  is  that  I'm  stepping  up  my 
own  'fire  power'  on  the  industrial 
front  —  producing  as  only  a 
trained  man  can. 

"The  other  is  that  I'll  be  helping 
him  win  after  the  war.  My  son 
and  the  other  boys  coming  home 
to  jobs  in  the  world  of  thousands 
of  new  industrial  developments 
are  going  to  need  the  help  and 
counsel  of  trained  men  who 
know  that  world.  I'm  going  to 
be  one  of  them!" 

•  You  believe  we  are  going  to  win  this 
war.  You  know  that  Victory  will  usher 
in  an  era  of  tremendous  industrial 
expansion.  Prepare  for  the  Victory 
World  of  Tomorrow  while  you  help 
win  the  war  now.  The  coupon  will 
bring  you  full  information  on  I.  C.  S. 
training.   Mail  it  today! 
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house  was  two  hundred  feet  away,  show- 
ing no  light.  Farther  toward  the  center  of 
town  a  couple  of  men  stood  momentarily 
on  a  corner  and  then  walked  into  The 
Trail,  leaving  the  street  empty.  Goodnight 
stepped  behind  the  shed,  coming  close  by 
Niles  Brand. 

"How  long  you  been  here,  Niles?" 

"Three  days,  just  layin"  around,  watch- 
in'  men  come  and  go  Keepin"  my  ears 
open." 

"He's  around  here  somewhere,"  repeated 
Goodnight.  "A  man  will  only  run  so  far 
Then  he  stops  runnin".  like  a  stampeded 
steer  with  no  more  steam  to  run  on.  These 
Owlhorns  have  got  a  reputation  for  shel- 
terin'  wild  ones.  He's  probably  here." 

"If  he  didn't  stop  somewhere  else  before 
he  got  here." 

"I  raised  a  smell  of  him  back  on  the 
other  edge  of  this  desert.  He  had  put  up  al 
a  line  camp,  nursing  a  bad  leg.  Man  de- 
scribed him — young  and  gray  at  the  edges 
of  his  hair  He  pulled  out  after  two  days, 
headed  east  across  the  desert.'' 

"That  sounds  like  him,"  said  Niles 

"If  he  started  over  the  desert,"  pointed 
out  Goodnight,  "he  wouldn't  stop  until 
he  got  to  the  next  set  of  mountains.  That's 
here." 

"These  hills,"  said  Niles,  "are  two  hun- 
dred miles  long  and  fifty  miles  deep.  How 
you  goin'  to  cover  all  that?" 

"Pretty  soon  he'll  get  awful  tired  of 
living  alone.  Then  he'll  come  into  town 
for  a  bust.   We'll  stick  around  and  wait." 

Niles  said,  "This  is  a  curious  town, 
Frank.  Everybody  walkin' around  watchin' 
for  somebody  else  to  make  a  fa.  ;e  move. 
Never  saw  anything  like  it." 

"Why?" 

"The  big  outfits  in  the  desert  summer- 
graze  their  beef  up  in  the  hills.  Last  few 
years  smaller  outfits  have  started  in  the 
hills,  cutting  in  on  the  range  the  desert 
bunch  used  to  have  Been  some  battles 
on  that.  Then  these  hills  are  full  of  crooks 
hidin"  out,  and  they  been  nibblin'  away  at 
the  desert  stuff,  drivin'  it  into  the  timber 
and  sellin'  it  to  the  hill  people  As  I  get  it 
there's  a  fellow  named  Boston  Bill  who's 
got  a  dozen  wild  ones  together  They're 
in  the  business.  Talk  seems  to  be  that  this 
Bill  delivers  the  desert  beef  to  a  hill  ranch 
run  by  a  man  named  Hugh  Overton 
There's  a  lot  of  these  small  hill  ranches 
and  they  all  stick  tight,  figurin'  the  desert 
crowd  to  be  legal  game." 

WE'LL  just  stay  around  here  and 
wait,"  said  Goodnight.  "If  we  have 
to  meet  to  talk,  make  it  here  at  night." 

"I  been  offered  a  job,"  said  Niles 
"Chambermaid  in  the  stable." 

"Take  it,"  said  Goodnight.  "That  gives 
you  a  reason  for  staying  here." 

Niles  groaned  "Me  doin' that!  What'll 
you  do?" 

"I'll  find  something  " 

"Be  careful  who  you  mix  with."  said 
Niles.  "Awful  easy  to  get  with  the  wrong 
crowd." 

"All  we  want  is  a  man,"  said  Good- 
night. 

"If  I  ever  get  a  decent  bead  on  him  I'll 
shoot  him — and  that's  the  end  of  it." 

"No,"  said  Goodnight,  soft  and  final. 
"Not  that  easy  for  him,  Niles."  He  stepped 
aside  from  the  shed  and  gave  the  street  a 
careful  study.  A  sudden  shout  came  from 
the  heart  of  town  and  two  or  three  riders 
appeared,  lifting  the  deep  dust  around 
them;  they  halted  at  the  saloon  on  the  far 
corner.  Goodnight  stepped  forward  mov- 
ing idly  back  toward  the  hotel.  He  passed 
two  dark  houses  and  he  passed  a  third  with 
a  light  shining  out  of  an  open  door;  he 
looked  through  the  doorway  and  saw  a 
woman  inside,  her  back  turned  to  him. 
Her  dress  was  brown,  edged  with  some 
kind  of  metal  thread  that  struck  up  a  sharp 
shining;  and  then  he  remembered  the  girl 
who  had  been  in  the  hotel's  dining  room. 
It  was  the  same  dress,  the  same  girl. 

Beyond  her  house  stood  the  back  side 


of  the  hotel,  with  a  narrow  alley  between. 
A  man  sat  on  a  box  in  the  alley's  mouth, 
an  old  man  with  white  whiskers  short- 
cropped  and  a  narrow  goatee.  Goodnight 
went  by  him,  but  a  sharp  warning  struck 
through  him  and  he  turned  back  to  face 
the  old  man.  He  watched  the  old  fellow 
and  wondered  how  much  the  latter  had 
seen. 

The  old  man's  head  came  up  He  had  a 
sly  humor  on  his  face,  a  bright  and  beady 
wisdom  in  his  eyes.  He  said,  "You  know 
why  I  sit  here  in  the  alley?  There's  always 
more  wind  comin'  down  an  alley  on  a  hot 
night.   That's  why  I  sit  here." 

"Good  place  to  see  a  lot,"  said  Good- 
night 

"I  see  a  lot  and  I  know  a  lot,"  said  the 
old  one.  "I  know  moren  I  ever  tell.  If 
I  told  what  I  knew  I  wouldn't  be  an  old 
man.  I'd  be  a  dead  one.  I  guess  I'm  the 
only  one  in  town  that  ain't  lined  up." 

"Lined  up  how?" 

"Lined  up,"  said  the  old  one  with  a 
touch  of  impatience.  "On  one  side  or  the 
other  side.  I'm  so  old  nobody  cares  where 
1  am.  But  if  they  knew  how  much  I  knew, 
they'd  care.  .So  I  keep  still  You  ain't  lined 
up,  either?" 

His  leg  stopped  teetering  and  he  bent 
forward  and  waited  for  the  answer. 

"No,"  said  Goodnight,  "I'm  not  lined 
up,"  and  moved  away  He  reached  the 
hotel  and  put  his  back  to  its  corner  and 
rolled  a  smoke  to  demonstrate  his  idleness 
The  Trail  saloon  was  before  him.  The 
other  saloon,  the  Texican,  stood  over  the 
dust  to  his  right;  before  which  the  newly 
arrived  riders  now  stood.  He  lighted  the 
smoke,  his  interest  lifting  little  by  little, 
prompted  by  things  which  he  could  feel 
but  could  not  see;  and  he  noticed  a  man 
ride  out  of  the  hills  on  a  huge  bay  horse — 
a  little  man  with  a  pock-marked  face  and 
a  set  of  elbows  flopping  up  and  down  to 
the  horse's  gait.  The  little  man  reached  the 
hotel  and  dropped  off,  and  then  he  looked 
around  him  in  all  four  directions  and  his 
glance  .stopped  longest  on  the  men  posted 
in  front  of  the  Texican.  They  were  watch- 
ing him  with  an  equal  interest  and  after 
he  vanished  through  the  hotel's  doorway 
they  disappeared  into  the  Texican.  In  a 
few  moments  they  returned  with  three 
others  and  all  of  them  stood  in  a  close 
group:  then  the  group  broke  and  the  vari- 
oi!>-  men  spread  into  the  shadows,  one 
man  remaining  in  front  of  the  saloon. 

Goodnight  had  about  finished  his 
smoke.  He  dropped  it  and  ground  it  out, 
hearing  quick  steps  behind  him.   The  girl 


vvho  had  been  in  the  hotel's  restl 
passed  him  and  looked  at  him,  ancl 
on.  He  crossed  the  dust  to  The  Trail 
ing  the  effect  of  her  nearness  and  ll 
around  as  he  shoved  the  saloon's  del 
fore  him;  she  had  reached  the  fronl 
store  and  she  had  stopped,  her  glarj 
him. 

He  stepped  into  The  Trail.  He  I 
me  finger  and  laid  his  elbows  on  thl 
The  barkeep  gave  him  a  head-on  gl 
"You  drank  your  last  drink  at  the' 
can.  didn't  you?" 

"That's  right." 

"Bob."  said  the  barkeep,  calling  «« 
the  room.  "He  drank  his  last  drink 
Texican." 


FOUR  other  men  were  in  this  sai 
One  of  them  stood  at  a  small  wi| 
and  looked  out  toward  the  Texicar 
other  three  stood  by,  silent  and  atte 
The  man  at  the  window  turned  a 
solid  of  shoulder  and  wearing  a  bi 
sharp  mustache.  He  came  forward 
other  three  immediately  following 
He  got  directly  in  front  of  Goodi 
who  had  made  a  turn-about  from  the 
.Suspicion  lay  in  the  room.  Tension 
the  men  tight. 

Bob  said,  "Don't  you  know  enoui 
keep  in  your  own  back  yard?" 

"Who's  yard  is  this?" 

One  of  the  others  said,  "He  rode 
town  before  supper." 

"Maybe    you're    strange,"    said 
'Where  you  from?" 

"That's  my  business.  Bob." 

"Is  it?"  said  Bob,  very  soft.  "1 
maybe."  He  searched  Goodnight  wi 
glance  that  believed  nothing.  "If  yo 
come  over  from  the  Texican  to  pi 
stunt — "  He  stopped  and  he  gave  that 
some  thought.  He  walked  to  the  door 
slightly  opened  it,  looking  toward  the  1 
can.  He  came  back.  "You  go  back  t 
and  say  we'll  meet  anything  they  start 

"You  go  tell  them,"  said  Goodni 
He  had  this  Bob  in  front  of  him,  with 
three  others  on  his  flank;  they  boxed 
in  and  he  saw  the  growing  thought  of 
tion  in  Bob's  eyes.  He  made  a  qua 
turn  toward  the  others  and  he  noticed 
instant  hardening  of  Bob's  face.  "Bd 
he  said,  "back  up — " 

A  man  outside  yelled,  long  and  full, 
immediately  afterward  a  gun  shouted.  1 
dropped    his   hand   toward    his  gun 
made  half  a  pull  before  Goodnight's  r 
hand  came  off  the  bar  with  the  whi 
bottle  standing  there.    He  aimed  it  hi 
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AlR-POWER,  land-power,  sea-power,  man- 
i^  power— the  "fighting  four"  of  modern  war— 
~  all  depend  on  Fire-Power! 
Planes,  tanks,  ships,  trucks  carry  Fire-Power  to  the  scene 
of  battle.  Man-power  brings  it  to  bear  on  the  target.  Then 
Fire-Power  "does  the  business."  The  impact  of  steel  and 
high-explosive  on  the  target,  such  as  the  destructive  blast 
of  explosive  shell  from  automatic  aircraft  cannon  of  the 
type  that  brought  down  this  Nazi  bomber,  that's  what 
causes  the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  Fire-Power  teamed 
with  man-power  delivers  the  knock-out  blow.  Our  war- 
time assignment  at  Oldsmobile  is  to  help  in  keeping  our 
fighting  men  supplied  with  superior  Fire-Power — as  much 
as  they  w^ant  and  need  to  win. 
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DIVISION 
OF 


GENERAL  MOTORS 


FIRE'POJVER    IS    OUR  BUSINESS 


Oldsmobile  has  been  specializing  in  the  volume 
production  of  Fire-Power  since  before  "Pearl 
Harbor."  High -explosive  and  armor -piercing 
shell,  for  example,  have  been  pouring  from 
the  Oldsmobile  lines,  in  great  quantities,  for 
almost  two  and  a  half  years.    Automatic  aircraft 


cannon — guns  of  the  type  that  made  those  gaping 
holes  in  the  wrecked  Nazi  plane  above  —  ha 
been  turned  out  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  And 
long-range,  high-velocity  cannon  for  tanks  have 
also  been  in  production  for  over  a  year — have 
seen  action  on  battle  fronts  all  over  the  world 
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On  Duty 

Wiliard  Batteries  are  on  duty  —  both  on  the  battle  front  and 
the  home  front — furnishing  power  to  essential  vehicles  of  many 
kinds.  If  the  battery  in  your  car  or  truck  is  serving  well,  keep 
it.  But  let  your  Wiliard  dealer  check  it  regularly— he  can  help 
you  get  maximum  battery  service.  And  when  you  need  a  Mew- 
battery,  be  sure  to  get  a  Wiliard.  It  has  the  power  to  carry  on. 


-kav®  tke  povsrer  to  carry  on  ! 

WILLARD  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY  •   CLEVELAND,  LOS  ANGELES,  DALLAS,  TORONTO 


grazing  it  across  the  top  of  Bob's  skull. 
Bob's  knees  buckled  and  he  dropped  on 
his  hands.  Goodnight  jumped  past  him, 
to  face  the  others. 

But  the  others  were  rushing  for  the 
street,  no  longer  thinking  of  him.  He 
gave  a  quick  look  to  Bob  who  rested  on 
his  hands  and  knees  and  tried  to  shake  the 
fog  out  of  his  head.  He  reached  down  and 
seized  Bob's  gun  lying  near  the  bar;  he 
bent  and  hooked  an  arm  under  Bob  and 
hauled  him  to  his  feet.  Sense  came  swiftly 
back  to  Bob.  He  batted  down  Goodnight's 
arm  and  stepped  away.   "Hell  with  you." 

"If  you  want  a  tight  there's  one  on  the 
street.  Let's  both  go  look  at  it."  He  re- 
turned Bob's  gun  muzzle-first  and  ran 
for  the  door.  Bob  behind  him.  He  pushed 
through  and  stopped  on  the  edge  of  the 
walk  so  abruptly  that  Bob  ran  into  him 
and  pushed  him  aside.  Then  Bob's  voice 
barked  over  the  dust  at  a  man — the  pock- 
marked man  who  had  recently  arrived  in 
town — now  slowly  backing  away  from  the 
Texican  and  away  from  a  little  group  of 
men  standing  hard  by  the  Te.xican.  "Get 
back  here,  .Slab."  Bob, ran  past  Goodnight, 
reached  Slab  and  took  stand  with  him. 
backing  away  as  Slab  backed  away. 

THE  old  ways  of  violence,  never  chang- 
ing, never  different,  slowly  worked 
through  this  town  and  this  little  stretch  of 
time  The  group  now  forming  at  the  Texi- 
can had  been  patiently  building  a  trap  for 
Slab  and  now  were  about  to  spring  it.  He 
saw  two  other  men  deep  down  the  north 
end  of  the  street  sitting  asaddle,  as  though 
waiting  a  signal:  he  discovered  Niles  Brand 
posted  at  the  hotel  corner,  looking  on  at 
all  of  this  with  his  half-smiling  interest, 
and  he  saw  the  girl  come  out  of  the  store 
which  adjoined  the  hotel  She  walked 
forward  to  the  hotel  corner,  glanced 
quickly  at  the  men.  face-to-face,  over  the 
dust,  and  deliberately  cut  between  them 
on  her  way  to  the  diagonal  corner. 

Bob  and  Slab  had  retreated  very  slowly, 
one  reluctant  pace  at  a  time,  until  they 
were  within  twenty  feet  of  The  Trail.  There 
had  been  three  others  waiting  here,  but 
now  out  of  one  dark  comer  and  another 
of  this  town,  more  men  had  come  to  place 
themselves  in  support  of  Bob  and  Slab  un- 
til there  were  half  a  dozen  waiting.  A 
voice,  anonymous  and  unlocated,  yelled, 
"Hep,"  and  suddenly  the  two  horsemen 
far  down  the  street  shot  forward  on  the 
dead  run,  headed  for  the  intersection. 

Goodnight  shouldered  through  the  men 
grouped  together  and  ran  for  the  girl  who 
still  was  in  the  street.  The  pair  of  horse- 
men rushed  forward.  Bob's  voice  cut  cold 
and  confident  through  the  night:  "Run  us 
down  and  you'll  never  live!"  The  sound 
of  those  two  riders  was  dull  and  heavy  and 
seemed  to  grow  out  of  all  proportion,  and 
then  Goodnight  lifted  his  glance  beyond 
the  girl,  to  the  black  end  of  the  cross  street, 
and  saw  a  line  of  men  spill  out  of  the  tim- 
bered canyon  into  town.  He  thought: 
Somebody  laid  this  trap — and  somebody's 
going  to  get  fooled. 

He  reached  the  girl  and  seized  her  arm 
and  hurried  her  on  across  the  dust  to  the 
far  walk.  He  pushed  her  against  the  wall 
of  a  building  and  held  her  there,  feeling 
the  even  strike  of  her  heart  against  his 
arm.  She  looked  up  at  him  and  her  lips 
drew  back  from  her  teeth  in  a  smile.  "Ah." 
she  murmured,  "nothing  will  happen  to 
me.    But  it  is  nice  to  have  your  concern." 

The  group  from  the  hill  rushed  full  into 
the  heart  of  the  town.  He  heard  Bob  cry- 
ing, now  lost  somewhere  in  the  rush  of 
horses.  A  great  figure  of  a  man,  blackly 
whiskered,  led  this  bunch  and  his  voice 
was  a  hammer  blow  against  iron:  "Knock 
them  down — knock  them  down!"  The 
quick,  lean  report  of  a  rifle  followed  on 
his  words  and  one  rider  gave  a  great  cry 
and  rolled  like  a  drunk  on  the  leather 
Lifting  his  eyes,  Goodnight  saw  a  man  in 
the  window  of  the  hotel's  corner  second- 
story  room,  both  elbows  on  the  window 
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sill,  his  face  hidden  as  he  snuggled  agi 
the  rifle  stock  and  took  aim. 

The    big,    bearded    one    shouted 
pointed  and  fired  at  the  window.  A  h( 
backed  full  into  Goodnight  and  lashed 
with  its  feet  and  broke  a  board  beside 
md  swung  again,  pinning  the  girl  agi 
the  wall.    Goodnight  reached  up,  ca 
the   rider  at  the  elbow  and  hauled 
from  the  saddle. 

Ihc  firing  burst  up  with  a  sultry 
lencc.      The     unhorsed     rider     struggi 
around  and  struck  out  with  a  fist,  cat 
ing  Goodnight  in  the  throat.    Goodni 
hooked  a  punch  straight  up  from  his  I 
into  the  man's  chin  and  drove  him  aw 
in  a  spinning  turn.  He  drew  his  gun  ih 
expecting  more  of  a  fight,  but  the  m, 
never  turned   back:   he  ran  and  duck 
through    the  confusion,   trying   to    re 
his  horse.  Goodnight  heard  Niles  Brani 
voice  somewhere  near.    He  turned   a 
discovered  his  partner  working  a  zigz; 
way    across    from    the    Texican.     Ni 
reached  him,  softly  growling,  "There 
is — with  this  new  bunch!" 

"Get  away  from  me, "  said  Goodnigll 
"You  fool — get  away!"  He  had  his  back 
the  girl,  sheltering  her  body  with  his  ov 
as  the  horses  reared  around  upon  the  wa 
and  moved  at  him.  He  saw  a  thin,  straig 
face  move  through   the  crush,  a   youi 
face,  stretched  thin  by  the  heat  and 
lust   of  the   fight.    A    rim   of  gray 
showed  below  his  hat  and  he  was  grinni 
and  in  a  moment  disappeared  in  the  sh 
ows.    The  big  man  with  the  rough  blai 
whiskers  was  calling  them  all  out  and 
bunch  ran  back  toward  the  head  of  tb' 
street  and  faded  back  into  the  canyon. 

Dust  was  a  silver  screen  through  whii 
he  saw  the  turned  shape  of  a  man  on 
ground.    Men,  many  men,  came  out  c] 
the  town's  black  spots,  walking  toward  th^ 
Texican.    Bob  was  gone,  and  the  pock 
marked  Slab,  and  all  those  who  had  sta 
tioned  themselves  by  The  Trail.    He  sa\ 
Harry  Ide  step  from   the  hotel  and  h 
guessed  it  had  been  Ide  who  fired  fron! 
the  second-story  room  of  the  hotel.   Th 
hill  crowd  had  set  a  trap,  but  the  deser  '^^ 
bunch  had  known  of  it  and  had  set  one  o 
their  own.  He  thought;  A  hell  of  a  lot  o 
shootin'  for  no  results,  and  rememberec  i''^*'^''! 
he  had  the  girl  behind  him.   He  turned  tcf  ^"^''^ 
her. 

She  watched  him  with  the  same  ex 
pression  he  had  noted  in  the  dining  room 
— direct  and  speculative,  barely  showing 
interest,  barely  giving  him  hope 

He  said,  "Who  was  the  big  fellow  withfctlitt 
the  whiskers'?"  mHerda 

"Hugh  Overman."  fliomec 

'That  his  crew? 

"They  all  came  out  of  the  hills,"  shelffawh 
said. 
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can,  the  crowd  drifting  with  him. 
Niles  Brand  stood  over  in  the  stable's 
archway,  smoking  a  cigarette. 

"I'll  walk  back  with  you,"  said  Good,- 
night. 

She  gave  him  a  studying  glance  and  for 
a  moment  some  answer  was  balanced  in 
her  mind;  then  she  shrugged  her  shoulders 
and  turned  with  him,  walking  over  the 
dust  toward  her  house  beyond  the  hotel. 
Goodnight  threw  a  glance  at  Niles;  he 
made  a  small  motion  with  his  hand. 

She  saw  that.  She  said.  "You'll  have 
to  be  more  careful — you  and  your  friend. 
This  tow  n  has  nothing  but  ears  and  eyes. 
You  are  being  watched  now." 

"Kind  of  an  uneasy  town." 

"This  town,"  she  murmured,  and  shook 
her  head.  She  kept  in  step  with  him.  across 
the  dust  and  down  the  street.  The  old 
man,  he  noticed,  still  sat  in  the  alleyway. 
The  girl  gave  him  a  swift  look  and  a  sharp 
word:  "Go  somewhere  else,  Gabe." 

Gabe  murmured,  "Yes'm."  and  faded 
back.  When  she  reached  the  small  porch 
of  her  house  she  stopped  and  faced  him. 

He  came  near  her,  looking  down  at  her 
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ley  lay  closed  but  without  pressure, 
'i  he  centers.  She  had  to  lift  her  head 
t  his  eyes,  and  suddenly  her  eyes 
tavy  and  the  veiled  expression  broke 
saw  want  come  to  her.  He  put  his 
}t  her  hips  and  swayed  her  against 
d  kissed  her  full  and  heavy  on  the 
Id  stepped  back. 


"  I  eyes  turned  blacker  and  the  self- 
""'*'  fence  grew  oddly  bitter.  "You  did 
1)  J  I  easily,  didn't  you?"  she  murmured. 
ide,  •  Iwas  the  power  of  hatred  in  her  and 
lijc^"'  it  burn  against  him  now,  shocking 
jt  Q '?  id  shaming  him.  He  came  to  her 
j^f  not  touching  her  but  so  near  to  her 
ovjL  ''  b  caught  the  fragrance  of  her  hair. 
,jjj  ™  Juess  I've  been  alone  too  long.  When 
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you  in  the  dining  room  you  were 
longest  thing  in  this  town." 
ifturned  to  go  and  was  stopped  by 

lick   soft   murmur   of   her   voice: 

is  your  name?" 

ink  Goodnight." 
you  know  mine?  Have  you  asked 

me?" 
J." 

;  came  near  him,  whispering  in  his 
Rosalia  Lind.  Will  I  see  you  again?" 
bs." 

I  stepped  back  and  he  saw  her  self- 
urance  return.  She  had  gone  beyond 
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HjJ  ride  and  she  was  annoyed  at  herself. 
«m  k  nore  careful  than  you  have  been," 

;;„|ld  him.  —  —  -  --  —  - 
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The  men  in  The  Trail  are 
11  people.  The  Texican  is  only  for 
Ifrom  the  desert.   You  went  to  both 
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bu  saw  me?" 

watched  him,  her  face  shadowed 
loft.  "I  have  watched  you,"  she  mur- 
d  and  turned  into  her  house, 
looked  both  ways  on  the  street  and 
nothing  to  warn  him;  and  moved 
Ji  the  street  idly  to  the  shed.  He  paused 
making  up  a  smoke.  He  heard  Niles 
He  (J  jibling  at  him  from  the  blackness  be- 
;i„ij  I,  the  shed:  "You're  doin'  mighty  well 
tl  ff„  'ourself  as  a  pure  stranger.  You  know 
;l.  II 'she  is?" 
jeiapodnight    said,    "Who    you    talkm' 

oneo  Pf- 

ilo(o  the  girl.  That  girl  walkin'  through  this 
<]km  P  like  a  dyin'  man's  vision  of  Paradise. 
neii|(,s  Rosalia  Lind." 

so  she  said." 
le  ej  you  see  that  hotel  just  the  other  side 
roon  he  saloon?  That's  hers.  You  see  the 
winj  e  next  to  it?  That's  hers.  She  had  a 
ler  who  started  this  town.  I  guess  he 
litl  led  the  town.  He's  dead,  and  it  is  all 
.  Her  dad  came  from  Kentucky.  There 
e  some  other  Kentucky  men  that  came 
him — and  these  people  hang  to- 
ler  awful  tight.  If  she  lifted  her  finger 
men  would  show  up  from  nowhere 
1  cut  your  throat.  The  boys  from  the 
ert  know  that  and  so  do  the  riders 
m  the  hills.  They  step  around  her 
itty  soft  and  easy." 

'All  right,"  said  Goodnight.  "You  al- 
ist  tipped  over  the  cart,  comin'  to  talk 
me  on  the  street." 

'There  he  was.  One  bullet  would  have 
ded  all  this  wandering  around." 
'I'll  find  him.  The  one  with  the  sharp 
;e — smiling?" 
^'That's  the  man.  But  try  to  get  him  out 
those  hills.  He's  smart.  He's  got  him- 
f  in  with  Overman.  It's  the  same  as  a 
dyguard." 

Goodnight  drew  his  cigarette  down  to 
bright  butt  and  flicked  it  to  the  dust, 
(tick  around  here,  Niles.   I'm  going  up 
those  hills." 
"Doin'  what?" 

"Don't  know  yet.  I'll  catch  him  off  first 
lise.  Sooner  or  later.  You  stay  here  un- 
1 1  shout." 

He  turned  back.  He  walked  to  the  cor- 
er  of  the  Texican  and  rounded  the  cor- 
er  and  came  upon  Harry  Ide  standing 
lere. 

Ide  grinned  at  him.  "Well,"  he  said, 
you  see  what  the  town's  like." 


"That's  right,"  answered  Goodnight. 

"Stayin'  around,"  said  Harry  Ide,  "or 
coming  back  to  my  place?" 

"I'll  be  ridin'  around,"  said  Goodnight. 

"Go  ahead  and  ride,"  said  Harry  Ide, 
"But  you  see  how  it  goes.  A  man  can't 
stay  in  the  middle." 

"This  Overman  dug  a  hole  for  you," 
commented  Goodnight. 

"So  he  did,"  said  Ide.  "And  we  saw  him 
dig  it." 

He  kept  his  smile  as  he  talked.  It  was 
a  hard  smile,  it  had  weight  and  threat. 
He  looked  about  him,  scanning  the  night 
for  its  treachery,  and  gave  Goodnight  a 
short  nod  and  crossed  the  street,  going 
into  the  darkness  beyond  the  hotel. 

Goodnight  moved  into  the  stable;  he 
paid  his  bill  and  saddled  the  horse.  He 
rode  out  and  gave  the  horse  a  drink  and 
afterward  started  toward  the  hills,  but 
within  a  dozen  feet  he  turned  squarely 
about  and  rode  back,  turning  the  saloon's 
corner.  He  stopped  in  front  of  Rosalia's 
house  and  got  down,  and  saw  her  on  the 
porch.  He  went  to  the  porch  steps  and 
halted. 

She  watched  him  and  she  waited  for 
him  to  speak.  Her  breasts  lifted  softly  and 
softly  fell  to  her  breathing.  He  came  up 
the  steps  to  her  and  he  had  the  impulse 
to  seize  her,  and  fought  it  back  with  diffi- 
culty. 

She  said  in  a  small,  murmuring  tone, 
"Why  are  you  here?" 

"You  can  pull  a  man  against  his  wishes," 
he  said.  "You  know  that?" 

"Is  it  against  your  wishes?"  she  asked 
him.  He  saw  her  draw  together  and 
harden  her  spirit  against  him. 

He  said,  "Turn  around." 

She  held  herself  still.  She  whispered, 
"What  interests  you?"  But  he  didn't  an- 
swer and  in  a  moment  she  swung  until  her 
face  was  in  the  light.  He  looked  at  her 
eyes,  at  the  glow  which  seemed  to  lie  be- 
low the  dark  coloring.  It  came  out  of  her 
from  deep  places.  It  wasn't  just  the  lamp- 
light shining;  it  was  part  of  her  spirit.  He 
said,  "A  man  can  ride  a  long  way  on  the 
memory  of  that." 

Her  answer  came  at  him  swiftly:  "How 
far  are  you  riding?" 

"I  don't  know." 

He  returned  to  his  horse  and  stepped 
to  the  saddle.  He  heard  her  say,  "You 
can't  escape  anything  by  riding.  It  rides 
with  you." 

"I  will  see  you  again,"  he  said  and  went 
on.  At  the  corner  of  the  Texican  Boston 
Bill  Royal  stepped  from  the  dark  side  of 
the  store  opposite  and  looked  up  at  him, 
now  not  amused  or  indifferent. 

"You  scatter  yourself  in  too  many 
places,  my  friend,"  he  said. 

Goodnight  said  curtly,  "You  had  better 
judge  your  own  actions,"  and  rode  straight 
for  the  canyon's  mouth  leading  into  the 
Owlhorns.  A  mile  from  town  he  felt  the 
weariness  of  his  horse  grow  greater  and 
he  pulled  into  the  timber,  made  cold 
camp  and  fell  asleep. 

BOSTON  BILL  listened  to  the  sound  of 
Goodnight's  horse  rattle  against  the 
stony  underfooting  of  the  road  and  en- 
tirely die  in  the  timber  above  town.  After- 
ward he  circled  The  Trail  and  walked  back 
toward  the  saloon.  When  he  passed  the 
edge  of  the  adjoining  building  Harry  Ide's 
voice  struck  him  from  the  rear: 

"Just  a  minute.  Bill." 

Bill  stopped,  one  foot  in  advance  of  the 
other.  He  waited,  not  turning  and  not 
drawing  his  feet  together  until  Ide  spoke 
again:  "Step  back  here.  I  want  to  talk  to 
you." 

Bill  turned  about  and  faded  into  the 
space  between  the  two  buildings.  He  re- 
appeared ten  minutes  later  and  paused  to 
look  around  him.  He  had  not  been  seen, 
he  thought,  and  he  pulled  his  shoulders  to- 
gether and  crossed  over  and  moved  down 
the  inside  wall  of  the  hotel,  thereby  com- 
ing into  the  rear  of  Rosalia's  house.   He 


ITS  GOOD  STRATEGY 
TO  AVOID 


The  First 
Rule  in 
the  Battle 

...for  feminine  favor  is  this:  be 
face-neat  all  the  time.  You  can 
lead  with  your  chin  only  when 
it's  clean  and  smooth,  free 
from  "5  o'clock  Shadow". 


Steel  that's 

Thicker,  Tougher! 


How  to  Make  a 

Successful  Sortie  . . . 

Start  off  with  a  Gem 
shave.  You  see. 
Gem's  the  super-keen 
blade  that  whisks  off 
whiskers  so  clean 
and  close  that  your 
chin  stays  smooth  far  into  the  night! 


4. 


Take  Care  of  Your  Razor! 


It  must  last  you  for  the 
duration.  Don't  drop  it; 
don't  knock  it  against 
hard  surfaces;  don't  lose 
it.  Dry  it  carefully  after 
each  shave. 
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Another  Fortress  Is  Hatched 


A  mammoth  door  is  raised.    Without  fanfare, 
another  Boeing  Fortress  is  rolled  out  —  ready  to  flv! 

Looming  huge  and  mysterious  in  the  half-uvilight, 
destined  in  a  few  hours  to  fly  across  continents  and 
oceans  to  some  distant  hattlefront,  the  Fortress 
beneath  its  trim  lines  sheathes  interior  structures  and 
installations  that  are  both  durable  and  complex. 

Despite  the  many  difficulties  entailed  in  the  build- 
ing of  so  complicated  a  weapon,  Boeing  is  able  to 
hatch  out  Flying  Fortresses*  in  constantly  accelerat- 
ing volume,  because  it  has  reduced  even  the  most 
invoh'ed  procedures  to  simple,  accurate  operations 


which  can  be  quickh'  learned  by  men  or  women 
without  prevdous  mechanical  experience. 

This  means  manufacturing  planning  of  the  high- 
est order.  Each  part,  each  function,  each  assembly 
(and  they  total  thousands)  had  to  be  arranged  and 
tooled.  Boeing,  for  example,  de\"eloped  more  than 
100,000  special  tools  to  do  the  job. 

One  result  is  that  Boeing's  output  is  the  greatest 
of  any  aircraft  manufacturer  —  per  man,  per  ma- 
chine, per  unit  of  floor  space.  Today,  Boeing  is 
building  Flying  Fortresses  at  a  rate  eight  tivies 
greater  than  the  month  before  Pearl  Harbor. 


Further,  the  results  of  Boeing's  planning  are,  i 
turn,  helping  other  companies  to  speed  up  America] 
aircraft  production.  For,  under  the  BDV  agreil 
ment,  Boeing  has  made  its  plans  and  specificatiorl 
a^•ailable  to  both  Douglas  and  Vega  which  also  arl 
building  Boeing  Fl)ing  Fortresses  —  whole-heartel 

\\ 


teamwork  toward  a  common  goal. 


Once  peace  is  won,  yon  can  look  to  Boeing 
research,  design,  engineering  unci  manufacturini 
genius  to  bring  yoti  viany  a  new  and  interesting 
product  .  .  .  with  the  sure  knowledge  tliat  if  it': 
"Built  hy  Boeing"  it's  hound  to  be  good. 


DESIGNERS   OF  THE   FLYING   FORTRESS   •   THE   STRATOLINER   •   PAN   AMERICAN   CLIPPERS 

'the  terms   "FLYINC  FORTRESS"  AND    "STUTOLINCf  ■  ARE  RISISTUKO  MIINS  TIAOE-HAKS 
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Pnocked  on  her  back  door  and  let  himself 
She  was  in  the  front  room;  her  face 
Ihanged  when  she  saw  him. 

He  had  sharp  eyes  and  a  quick  mind.  He 
law  the  change  and  thought  he  knew  its 
leaning.    He   said   irritably,   "Better   be 
lareful  of  strangers.    You  know  nothing 
Ibout  that  man." 

"Next  time,"  she  said,  "wait  until  I  open 
|he  door  before  you  come  in." 

He  came  to  her,  smiling;  he  lifted  his 
lirms  to  her.  She  stood  fast,  commanding 
lim  by  the  stern  expression  on  her  face 
She  brought  him  all  the  way  down  from 
lis  careless  confidence;  she  made  him  so- 
ber and  restless  and  unsure.    He  turned 
frritable  again:  "I  can't  keep  up  with  your 
changes.   You're  warm,  you're  cold.  One 
|time  you're  charming.  Now  you  freeze  me 
vith  dislike." 
"I  never  change,"  she  said. 
"When  I  first  met  you,"  he  recalled, 
|"you  were  charming.   You  liked  me." 
"Perhaps  I  saw  something  in  you." 
"Why  have  you  changed?" 
"Perhaps  I  see  something  else." 
He    flushed.     His    pride    was    injured. 
["Now  you  see  something  in  a  new  man. 
I  But  you  will  see  something  else  in  him. 
I  Let  him  alone." 

"Who  are  you  to  say  that?" 
"Rosalia,"  he  said,  "I  want  you." 
She  said,  spare  and  dry,  "Pull  out.  Bill 
If  you  don't  know  it,  Harry  Ide's  in  town 
Better  watch  him." 
"I  have  known  that  for  an  hour." 
"Have    you?"    she    commented,    and 
looked  closely  at  him.  He  met  her  glance 
until  he  was  warned  by  the  things  she 
might  be  seeing  and  turned  sharp  on  his 
heels  and  left  by  the  rear  door. 

SHE  was  thinking:  He  gave  himself 
away.  I  did  not  know  he  would  betray 
his  people.  She  thought  of  it,  but  not  for 
long.  A  sweet,  sharp  feeling  ran  through 
her.  She  stood  still,  letting  all  of  it  warm 
her  and  trouble  her — and  remembered  the 
power  of  Goodnight's  arms.  He  had  come 
back  to  look  again  upon  her,  and  she 


knew  why  he  had  come  back.  He  had 
been  uncertain  of  her.  He  still  was.  She 
thought,  "I  should  not  have  let  him  kiss 
me.  ' 

She  moved  to  the  porch  and  she  stood 
in  the  shadows,  feeling  the  first  coolness 
of  night  come.  "How  else  could  I  have 
acted?  If  a  thing  happens,  it  happens.  I 
hope  he  comes  back." 

AT  DAYLIGHT  Goodnight  saddled 
l\  and  returned  to  the  road,  traveling 
steadily  higher  until  he  reached  a  creek 
boiling  violently  down  the  breast  of  the 
mountain.  He  crossed  a  gravel  ford  and 
left  the  road,  not  intending  again  to  use 
it  this  day.  Deep  in  the  pines  he  made  up 
a  short  fire,  cooked  bacon  and  coffee  and 
shaved;  and  resumed  his  journey. 

He  traveled  without  haste,  and  fre- 
quently stopped  to  let  the  horse  take  a 
blow.  In  the  beginning  he  had  felt  a  great 
wild  anger;  but  that  kind  of  an  anger 
could  not  sustain  itself  and  had  hardened 
into  a  fixed  and  patient  purpose. 

The  immediate  desire  to  destroy  Theo 
McSween  in  one  swift  stroke  seemed  now, 
after  these  weeks  of  chase,  less  than 
enough.  All  the  days  of  thinking  about 
it  and  all  the  nights  of  remembering  his 
sister — whom  McSween  had  betrayed  and 
destroyed — made  it  necessary  that  Mc- 
Sween should  face  his  crime,  should  suffer 
from  the  image  of  it,  should  have  it  as  a 
weight  on  him  that  grew  greater  and 
greater  until  it  carried  him  down  in  one 
long  slow  fall,  he  knowing  his  ruin  as  it 
came  to  him — foreseeing  it  and  suffering 
with  it  to  the  bitterest  end. 

He  had  never  seen  McSween  until  on 
the  previous  night,  when  Niles  Brand  had 
pointed  him  out  in  the  group  of  horse- 
men. Born  and  raised  in  the  Oregon  high 
desert.  Goodnight  had  frequently  drifted 
from  home.  Returning  from  his  last  wan- 
dering, the  story  had  started  and  had 
ended  This  McSween,  also  a  drifter,  had 
come  into  the  country,  had  made  his  gal- 
lant display,  and  had  ridden  away  with 
Goodnight's  sister.    Goodnight's  parents 
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"Two  hours  I  bin  waitin'  to  ransack  that  bu- 
reau. You  oughta  be  done  dressin'  now,  lady" 


had  objected  to  the  man  and  so,  the  oldest 
tale  in  the  book,  his  sister  had  run  away 
to  make  a  marriage.  There  never  had  been 
a  marriage  insofar  as  Goodnight  could 
discover;  following  the  trail  to  Nevada  he 
had  found  his  sister  listed  in  the  cemetery 
under  her  own  name. 

He  had  located  the  doctor  in  the  case. 
The  doctor  had  said,  "Looked  to  me  like 
both  of  them  had  just  kicked  around  with- 
out money,  sleepin'  any  place  and  eatin' 
any  place.  Your  sister  was  run-down  and 
pneumonia  did  the  rest.  The  man  pulled 
out."  Then  the  doctor  looked  thoughtfully 
at  Goodnight  as  he  added,  "In  fact,  he  left 
her  before  she  died.  You  could  tell  she 
had  been  a  fine  and  pretty  girl." 

It  was  that  last  phrase  which  even  now 
turned  its  knife  point  in  Goodnight's 
heart  Niles,  being  a  home-town  boy, 
had  seen  the  man.  Now  Niles  had  identi- 
fied him  and  Niles'  part  was  over.  The 
rest  of  it  was  his  own  burden. .  . . 

Sunset  found  him  beside  a  creek  and 
here  he  stopped,  put  his  horse  on  picket 
in  a  small  flat  of  grass,  and  made  his  meal. 
He  built  the  fire  larger  than  his  needs,  drew 
his  blankets  beyond  the  reach  of  the  light 
and  watched  the  world  plunge  into  dark- 
ness. 

When  he  heard  the  run  of  a  horse  far 
down  the  grade  he  turned  in  his  blankets 
and  threw  a  handful  of  pine  stems  on  the 
fire,  lifting  the  blaze. 

He  listened  to  the  horse  come  on  as  he 
had  listened  to  the  like  sound  on  many 
another  night  in  many  another  place,  in- 
terest and  caution  rising  together.  He  lay 
flat  on  his  back,  his  head  against  the  saddle 
and  his  feet  to  the  fire.  Sound  and  rider 
came  quickly  around  a  bend  of  the  road, 
reached  abreast,  and  stopped.  He  saw  the 
rider's  shape  bend  in  the  saddle.  A  wom- 
an's voice  came  easy  at  him.  "Hello,"  she 
said  and  followed  her  call  into  the  fire- 
light 

She  sat  still  on  the  sidesaddle,  her  arms 
folded  on  the  horn.  She  wore  a  yellow 
shirt  and  a  long  dark  riding  skirt  and  her 
hat  sat  back  on  hair  the  color  of  dark 
honey.  When  she  looked  directly  at  him 
he  saw  the  lovely  turning  of  her  throat. 
She  was  on  guard;  not  so  much  afraid  of 
him  as  alert  to  his  presence  and  skeptical 
of  him.  She  said  so  at  once.  "Your  story 
doesn't  make  much  sense.  You  ride  away 
from  the  road  all  day,  as  though  you  were 
on  the  run.  Then  you  camp  where  every- 
body can  see  you.  Then  you  build  a  fire 
big  as  a  house,  and  sleep  back  in  the 
shadows." 

HE  SAT  up.  "How  do  you  know  I  kept 
ofl:  the  road?" 

"Bob  Carruth  followed  you  for  a 
while." 

"Nothing  better  to  do  with  his  time?" 

"You  didn't  think  you  could  ride  this 
far  into  the  Owlhorns  without  notice,  did 
ycu?" 

"Why  not?" 

She  said,  "You  must  be  green."  She 
looked  quickly  around,  as  though  won- 
dering if  he  were  alone.  "This  is  no  place 
to  camp  You'd  get  a  bullet  in  that  fire 
before  another  hour.  You're  running,  I 
suppose." 

"No,"  he  said,  "just  riding." 

She  listened  to  his  voice,  she  weighed 
it.  At  last  she  spoke  from  the  shadows. 
"Saddle  up  and  come  to  the  ranch.  You'll 
have  no  luck  here." 

"What  ranch?" 

"Sun  Ranch.  Were  you  the  man  in  town 
last  night  that  hit  Bob  Carruth  with  a  bot- 
tle?" 

"He  was  a  little  suspicious." 

"He  had  a  right  to  be.  You  visited  the 
other  saloon." 

He  chuckled.  "He  had  his  rights.  I  had 
mine    So  we're  even." 

Downgrade  was  the  heavy  murmur  of 
horses  moving  fast.  The  girl  said  impa- 
tiently, "Saddle  up  and  kick  out  the  fire." 
(To  be  continued  next  week) 


Extra  Wear  in  Every  Pair! 

These  days,  it's  doubly  important  to 
look  for  added  service  in  the  goods 
you  buy!  Reliance  Patented  No-Tare 
Shorts  are  exclusively  designed  to  give 
you  longer  wear.  The  amazing  fly  de- 
sign tiou't  rip  or  tear.'  Millions  all  over 
America,  rely  on  Reliance  No-Tare  Fly 
Shorts  for  soft,  comfortable,  depend- 
able wear.  Sold  by  Reliance  dealers 
everywhere. 
RELIANCE   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

212W.Monroe,Chicago  •  200 Fifth  Ave.,New York 
MAKERS  Of  Big  Yank  Work  Clothing  •  Ayuoii 
Shirts  •  Universal  Pajamas  •  Kay  Whitney  and 
Happy  Home  Frocks  •  Ensenada  Shirts  and  Slacks 
Parachutes /or  Men  and  Materiel 
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Today's  biggest  news  for  Amer- 
ican motorists  is  that  Goodyear 
is  again  building  passenger  car  tires 
for  civilian  use  —  and  has  been  for 
some  time. 

Yes,  they're  synthetic  rubber  tires, 
built  —  as  all  other  such  tires  must 
be  today— from  GRS  synthetic  rub- 
ber produced  in  government  plants. 

But  in  the  GOODYEAR  SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER  TIRE  you  get  something 
no  other  wartime  tire  can  give  you 
—  a  plus  that  insures  greater  value 
for  your  money. 


choice  tires  for  more  than  a  quarter- 
century. 

You  get  a  tire  solidly  advantaged 
by  Goodyear's  long  experience  in 
handling  synthetic  rubber,  a  knowl- 
edge that  dates  back  beyond  the 
granting  of  our  first  synthetic  pat- 
ents in  1927. 


lifli 


You  get  a  tire  bettered  by  the  manu- 
facturing skill  and  ability  that  have 
made  Goodyears  the  world's  first- 


You  get  a  product  that  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  America's  first  all-syn- 
thetic rubber  tire,  produced  by 
Goodyear  in  1937. 

And  you  get  one  that  benefits  from 
Goodyear's  work  in  build- 
ing for  the  Army  the  first 
tires  made  entirely  from 
synthetic  rubber  produced 
in  the  new  government 
plants. 


Beyond  this,  you  get  a  tire 
tressed  with  the  tough  resiliem] 
Goodyear's  famed  Supertwist  (| 
carcass  and  a  safe,  quick-stoppl 
non-skid  Goodyear  tread. 

Add  it  all  up,  and  you'll  see 
wise  buyers  will  continue  to  ch<| 
the  tire  that  bears  the  greatest  n 
in  rubber  —  because  it  is  the 
synthetic  rubber  tire  that  can 
built  of  materials  now  available 

But  remember  —  the  tire  situatio 
still  extremely  critical — there 
will  not  be  enough  synthetic 
tires  to  go  around  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Continued  tire 
conservation  by  ALL  car  \ 

oivners  is  more  than  essen- 
tial —  it's  a  patriotic  duty !    <•  »^ 

Supertwiat— T.M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  A  Rubber  CompaDy. 
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THE    BEST    IS    YET    TO    COME 

The  present  GOODYEAR  SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER  TIRE  is  the  best  that  can  be  made, 
in  light  of  current  knowledge.  But  major 
facilities  of  the  new  million-dollar  Good- 
year Research  Laboratory  are  being  devoted 
today  to  further  improving  the  quality  of 
synthetic  rubber,  and  methods  of  building 
it  into  tires.  Work  now  under  way  gives 
promise  that  —  good  as  Goodyear  Synthetic 
Rubber  tires  are  today  —  they  will  become 
progressively  better  as  time  goes  on. 


Goodyear 
1  LaboratOTy 


YEAR 
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Supertwiet— T  M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  A  Ru6b«r  Company. 
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GRADY:  Okay,  Jockey! — if  my  back  holds  up.  Boy — remember 
when  you  could  buy  as  much  of  any  brand  of  beans,  peas  or 
tomatoes  you  wanted? 

JOCKEY:  It's  hard  to  get  almost  every  well-known,  trade-marked 
article  because  the  government  naturally  has  first  call  on  all  raw 
materials  and  products.  For  instance,  Jockey  Underwear  —  of 
which  I'm  the  trade-mark  —  is  in  greater  demand  than  ever 
before.  But  we  can't  come  c7ose  to  supplying  enough  of  them. 

GRADY:  Don't  I  know?  Haven't  I  hunted  everywhere  for  Jockey? 

JOCKEY:  So  have  many  civilians.  Like  all  popular  brands  it's 
worth  shopping  for.    Do  you  buy  everything  by  trade-mark? 

GRADY:  Yes,  I  guess  I  do.  It's  the 
surest  way  of  getting  your  money's 
worth.  How  can  I  tell  the  flavor  by 
the  size  of  a  tomato  even  though  now 
I'm  quite  a  gardener — I  buy  trade- 
marked  products  that  I  know  and 
trust — and  my  system  hasn't  been 
proved  wrong  yet! 

JOCKEY:  It  never  will,  Grady.  Trade- 
marks like  me  are  assurance  that 
manufacturers  will  spare  no  expense 
to  retain  your  good  will.  They  use  all 
their  designing  skill  plus  commodity 
research  to  be  sure  that  any  forced 
change  still  wins  your  approval  as  the 
best  that  can  be  made  with  available 
raw  materials.  That's  why  it  pays  to 
shop  for  trade-marked  products! 

GRADY:  Right,  Jockey!  Every  imita- 
tion I  ever  accepted  only  made  me 
want  the  original  more. 
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The  Phantom  Butler 
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this  but  only  said  time  would  tell  and 
they  departed  for  a  farewell  meal  at  The 
Toasty. 

Time  told.  But  it  revealed,  unfortu- 
nately, that  Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  as  she  was 
to  be  forever  afterward  called,  regarded 
anything  in  the  least  resembling  manual 
labor  in  the  light  of  a  big  concession.  Her 
culinary  exertions  seldom  extended  be- 
yond the  point  of  "just  opening  a  can  of 
tuna,"  good-naturedly  "fixing  a  nice  egg" 
or  warming  a  little  impromptu  soup,  and 
Mrs.  Cugat  was  beginning,  desperately,  to 
wonder  if  it  wouldn't  be  simpler  if  they 
just  gave  the  whole  idea  up  and  all  three 
ate  at  The  Toasty,  when,  providentially, 
the  Vanderbilt  son-in-law  called  one 
morning  in  a  large  Buick  and  removed 
her,  bag  and  baggage.  He  said  she  was 
needed  at  home.  What  for,  Mrs.  Cugat 
couldn't  imagine — unless  for  a  fourth  at 
bridge 

AFTER  that  there  was  a  long,  bleak 
period  during  which  nothing  hap- 
pened at  all.  One  Monday  morning,  how- 
ever, when  Mrs.  Cugat  made  her  routine 
call  to  the  Black  Crepe  at  the  Employment 
Bureau,  that  lady,  instead  of  her  usual 
laconic  "nothing  yet"  said  airily,  "I  don't 
suppose,  Mrs.  Cugat,  that  you'd  be  inter- 
ested in  an  excellent,  elderly  English  cou- 
ple? I  was  just  about  to  call  Mrs.  Howard 
V.  Sturm,  the  Third  (no  doubt  you've 
heard  of  her?)  but,  of  course,  if  you'd  care 
to  interview  them  first — " 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Cugat  in  match- 
ing tones,  spurred  by  a  variety  of  in- 
stincts, nearly  all  regrettable,  "I'll  be  right 
down." 

She  hung  up  the  phone.  Evie  Sturm! 
That  girl  had  all  the  luck  in  the  world — 
all  the  money  too,  of  course,  wtiich  had 
something  to  do  with  it — but  it  was  cer- 
tainly maddening. 

Getting  into  a  hat  and  gloves,  this  time, 
to  go  down  to  the  Employment  Bureau, 
Mrs.  Cugat  thought  wistfully  of  how  long 
she  had  aspired  to  a  couple  like  this.  It 
saddened  her  to  realize  how  far  she  still 
was  from  actually  having  them.  The  very 
least  an  excellent  English  couple  would 
ask  would  be  three  times  what  she  could 
afford,  and  why  she  had  ever  made  the 
appointment  was  beyond  her. 

The  couple  turned  out  to  be  everything 
anybody  had  ever  dreamed  up;  they  were 
modest,  courteous,  old-school,  had  ac- 
cents like  Noel  Coward  and  were  named 
Partridge.  Agonized  Mrs.  Cugat  implored 
the  Black  Crepe  not  to  call  Mrs.  Sturm 
until  she  had  conferred  with  her  husband, 
and  hastened  over  to  the  bank. 

"Have  you  lost  your  mind?"  inquired 
Mr.  Cugat  calmly,  after  listening  to  her 
story.  "We  have  just  exactly  half  the  in- 
come we  had  last  year  and  twice  the  taxes. 
There's  a  war  on,  you  know." 

"Of  course,  I  know,"  she  exclaimed. 
"I'm  not  an  idiot.  But  I'd  like  to  know 
how  the  Sturms  manage  to  sail  along 
without  cutting  down  on  anything!  Their 
taxes  must  be  terrific.  How  do  they  pay 
them?  Isn't  their  income  cut,  too?" 

Mr.  Cugat  looked  disgusted.  "The 
Sturms!"  he  exclaimed.  "Evie  and  Howie 
have  been  living  'way  over  their  heads  for 
years  and  everybody  knows  it.  They're 
probably  using  their  principal  for  taxes — 
they've  been  using  it  for  everything  else!" 

"It  seems  to  work  out  pretty  well,"  said 
Mrs.  Cugat  wistfully. 

"That's  what  you  think,"  he  said  with  a 
short  laugh.  "Run  along  now,  child,  I'm 
busy."  Forlornly,  she  went  home  and 
called  the  Employment  Bureau. 

The  Employment  Bureau  was  not  sur- 
prised— the  Black  Crepe  somehow  man- 
aging to  imply  that  she'd  known  all  along 
that  Mrs.  Cugat  was  just  showing  off.  She 


said  she  had,  in  fact,  already  called  Mr 
Howard  V.  Sturm,  the  Third  (no  doul 
you've  heard  of  her?)  and  Mrs.  .Sturr| 
had  said  to  send  the  Partridges  right  ovc 
in  case  Mrs.  Cugat  should  decide  that  sh 
was  not  willing  to  pay  what  they  askec 
Simmering,  Mrs.  Cugat  hung  up. 

The  phone  had  no  sooner  left  her  hand 
however,  when  it  rang  again.  "You  cu 
me  olf  so  abruptly,  Mrs.  Cugat,"  the  BlacI 
Crepe  said  in  icy  tones,  "that  you  gave  m« 
no  opportunity  to  tell  you  that  I  have  j 
very  nice  type  colored  woman  here,  wht 
has  just  registered.  Have  you  any  objec, 
tions  to  colored?" 

"I  guess  not,"  said  Mrs.  Cugat  listlessly 
There  was  a  pause. 

"Well,  do  you  care  to  interview  her?" 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Cugat.  "Just  send  her 
over." 

"Very  well,"  snapped  the  Black  Crepe 
and  hung  up 

Mrs.  Cugat  sighed.  A  nice  type  colored 
woman — after  contemplation  of  the  Par- 
tridges! In  her  present  mood  she  felt  that 
she'd  almost  rather  go  on  eating  at  The 
Toasty. 

Twenty  minutes  later  a  taxi  drew  up  at 
the  door.  Mrs.  Cugat  glanced  apattieti- 
cally  out  the  window.  The  biggest,  black- 
est colored  woman  she'd  ever  seen  in  her 
life  got  out.  She  was  dressed  in  a  flow- 
ered print  wrapper,  a  small  mink  cape 
and  a  gray  fedora.  She  paid  the  driver, 
waved  him  a  gay  farewell  and  disappeared 
around  the  corner  of  the  house.  Tight- 
lipped,  Mrs.  Cugat  went  down  and  opened 
the  door. 

"Ma  name's  Vanilla,"  announced  this 
grotesque  figure  in  dulcet  tones.  "Wheyuh 
shell  ah  res'  ma  thin's?" 

MR.  CUGAT,  coming  in  that  evening, 
paused  in  the  front  hall,  dropped  his 
brief  case  and  sniffed  alertly.  Rich,  warm 
fragrances  hung  on  the  air;  a  cheery  clat- 
ter interspersed  with  song  came  from  the 
kitchen.  Bright-eyed,  Mrs.  Cugat  skimmed 
down  the  stairs.  "Cross  your  fingers,"  she 
implored  him,  "This  is  too  good  to  last, 
I'm  afraid!"  They  sat  down  to  fried 
chicken,  sweet  potatoes,  corn  pone,  peas  in 
cream  and  deep-dished  apple  pie. 

"I'm  afraid  you're  right,"  said  Mr.  Cu- 
gat reverently.  "What  have  we  ever  done 
to  deserve  it?" 

Overnight,  life  became  again  serene. 
Vanilla,  in  spite  of  current  shortages  and 
the  intricacies  of  rationing,  went  right  on 
producing  this  kind  of  thing.  She  was  one 
of  those  sorceresses  who  can  concoct  a 
tasty  entree  out  of  a  pig's  gizzard  and  a 
few  beet  tops,  but  Mrs.  Cugat  wondered 
if  she  wasn't  getting  around  the  butcher 
She  could  get  around  almost  anybody;  it 
was  her  voice,  which  was  like  milk  and 
honey. 

She  had  a  few  little  peculiarities,  to  be 
sure,  but  then,  no  one  is  perfect.  One  was 
that  she  never  took  off  either  the  gray 
fedora  or  the  mink  cape,  even  to  serve 
dinner.  "Ah  gits  so  cole  in  this  climate," 
she  apologized.  And  another  was  that  she 
had  no  last  name.  Also,  on  the  day  after 
her  arrival,  a  small  black  man  in  a  large 
green  suit  moved  into  a  corner  of  the 
kitchen.  "Tha's  Junior,"  she  explained 
him. 

Junior,  it  appeared,  had  no  last  name 
either.  Who  he  was  remained  a  mystery — 
Vanilla  parried  inquiry  deftly — but  one 
afternoon  Mrs.  Cugat,  visiting  the  third 
floor  in  search  of  moth  balls,  happened  to 
glance  into  Vanilla's  room  as  she  went  by 
and  spied  his  hat  on  the  dresser.  She  tip- 
toed in.   His  shoes  were  under  the  bed. 

"Vanilla,"  she  said  unhappily,  putting 
her  head  into  the  kitchen,  "come  to  the 
library.  I  must  talk  to  you."  Shadow 
darkened  the  sun  of  Vanilla's  black  face 
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and  she  put  down  the  egg  beater  gently. 

"Yessum  " 

Mrs.  Cugat  closed  the  library  door  care- 
fully behind  them  and  cleared  her  throat. 
"VaniUa,"  she  said  and  turned  a  deep 
crimson,  "is  Junior — staying  here?" 

Vanilla  hung  her  head. 

Mrs.  Cugat  examined  her  nails.  "Are 
you — ^married?"  she  asked  primly. 

"Well,"  gulped  Vanilla  apologetically, 
"yessum." 

Mrs.  Cugat  sighed  relievedly.  "What's 
the  matter,  can't  he  find  work?"  Vanilla 
was  silent,  her  face  suddenly  so  old  that 
Mrs.  Cugat,  looking  at  it,  felt  her  heart 
ttim  to  butter.  "Perhaps  if  I  tell  Mr.  Cu- 
gat," she  suggested  consolingly,  "he'll  find 
something  for  him — " 

"Yessum." 

TTiat  night  Vanilla  surpassed  even  her- 
self. But  m  spite  of  cocoanut  cream  pie, 
the  news  about  Junior  turned  Mr.  Cugat's 
heart  to  granite. 

"Just  a  no-account  lazy  coon,"  he  de- 
clared indignantly,  "living  off  his  wife!" 
Adding  with  horrid  skepticism,  "If  she  is 
his  wife!  He  certainly  cannot  stay  here! 
The  sooner  she's  rid  of  him  the  better!" 
But  he  did  consent  to  write  a  note  to  some- 
body he  thought  might  give  Junior  a  job. 
Mrs.  Cugat  gave  the  note  to  Vanilla, 
Vanilla  thanked  her  and  Junior  vanished. 

ANIGHT  or  two  later,  however,  home 
from  a  movie,  they  opened  the  front 
door  and  encountered  a  sound — a  sort  of 
rumbling  gargle,  deep  within  the  bowels  of 
the  house.  Startled,  they  paused  to  listen, 
while  it  rose  and  fell,  chuckled  and  died, 
began  again.  "That  damned  hot  water 
heater!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Cugat  disgustedly 
after  a  moment.  "Remind  me,  in  the 
morning,  to  send  someone  out  to  look  at  it 
again."  Putting  aivay  his  hat,  he  stretched 
and  started  upstairs. 

Mrs.  Cugat  hesitated.  Then  she  tiptoed 
to  the  kitcheij,  crossed  to  the  cellar  door 
and  opened  it  noiselessly.  A  hideous 
soughing  sound  came  out  of  the  dark. 
That  was  no  hot-water  heater,  that  was  a 
man  trying  to  gargle  with  his  throat  cut. 
Her  scalp  prickled  and  she  caught  her 
breath  but,  as  she  listened,  she  became 
aware  of  a  certain  familiar  rhythm,  a  rise 
and  fall  that  was,  all  at  once,  reassuring. 
She  reached  out  and  snapped  on  the  light. 
The  gargling,  with  a  strangled  snort, 
ceased  abruptly.  There  was  a  thick,  breath- 
less silence.  Peering  down  into  the  bright 
glare  her  eyes  lit  on  Junior's  hat — this  time 
reposing  on  the  ironing  board.  Shakily, 
she  turned  out  the  light  again  and  went 
slowly  upstairs. 


"Remind  me  about  that  heater,"  mur- 
mured Mr.  Cugat,  already  in  bed. 

"Yes,"  she  said  thoughtfully. 

She  made  no  mention  of  the  hot-water 
heater  at  breakfast,  however,  but  bade 
Mr.  Cugat  farewell  and  went  back  to  the 
dining  room  to  fix  Vanilla  with  a  resolute 
eye.  Vanilla  rolled  two  muffins  off  the 
plate  she  was  carrying  onto  the  floor,  ex- 
claimed, "Lordy  gub!  Look  whut  ah 
done,"  and  disappeared  under  the  table. 

"There  were  some  very  funny  noises  in 
the  cellar  last  night,"  Mrs.  Cugat  went  on 
inexorably  to  the  broad  expanse  of  up- 
turned behind.  Vanilla  emerged. 

"Whut  yo'  s'pose  they  was?"  she  in- 
quired forlornly. 

"Maybe  you'd  better  look  and  see." 

"Yessum." 

For  the  next  three  nights,  after  Mr.  Cu- 
gat slept,  Mrs.  Cugat  went  down  to  listen 
at  the  cellar  door  but  all  was  quiet;  Junior 
had  evidently  found  other  quarters.  She 
had,  however,  an  obscure  feeling  that  he 
was  still  around.  And  then,  one  after- 
noon, arriving  home  unexpectedly,  she 
walked  into  the  kitchen  and  nearly  stepped 
on  him.  He  was  on  the  floor  feeding  a  live 
mouse  to  the  cat.  "Hello,  Junior,"  she 
gasped  foolishly.  "Nice  to  see  you  again!" 
Junior  beamed.  "Where's  Vanilla?"  she 
asked,  trying  to  avert  her  eyes.  Junior  si- 
lently pointed,  with  the  mouse,  to  the 
pantry  door. 

That  night,  rather  unexpectedly,  she 
encountered  Vanilla  in  the  garage.  Va- 
nilla was  carrying  a  plate  of  fried  eggs: 
from  the  loft  overhead,  there  came  an  im- 
patient whine. 

"Rats,  yo'  s'pose?"  Vanilla  ventured  un- 
happily. 

"Probably,"  said  Mrs.  Cugat  and  ig- 
nored the  eggs. 

Junior,  from  there  on,  began  to  fit  rather 
happily  into  the  domestic  scheme.  He  re- 
mained discreetly  invisible,  but  there  were 
occasional  pleasant  evidences  of  him.  Mrs. 
Cugat  went  out  one  morning  to  find  the 
car  waxed,  came  home  one  afternoon  to 
discover  the  garden  weeded,  another  day 
the  screens  were  put  up  and  the  porch 
swing  hung.  It  was  very  nice — almost  as 
good  as  having  a  couple — if  you  didn't  ob- 
ject, of  course,  to  one  of  them  being  a 
phantom. 

Mr.  Cugat,  though,  she  knew  would 
never  put  up  with  any  such  irregular  ar- 
rangement as  having  a  couple — one  a 
phantom — however  well  it  seemed  to 
work  out.  Mr.  Cugat,  if  she  told  him 
about  Junior,  would  undoubtedly  send 
him  packing  and  they  would,  of  course. 
lose   Vanilla.    Over  which  he  would   be 


"Of  course,  I  don't  suppose  we  really  ought  to  be  tiaveling  lor  pleasure  at  aU!" 
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With  you  around,  I  should  think 
your  boss  would  go  blind  ?^' 


GIRL:  Oh,  stop  if!  I'm  not  such  a  dazzling  beauty! 

P.  A.  I  don't  mean  you!  I  mean  that  carbthi  copy  you're  making — anybody'd  go  blind 
trying  to  read  thai! 

GIRL:  The  boss  does  grumble  about  'em.  But  what  can  I  do? 

P.  A.  You  can  use  me — I'm  Roytype's  Park  Avenue  Carbon  Paper!  I'm  made  by  the 
Royal  Tj'pewriter  Company — and  one  sheet  of  Park  Avenue  can  be  used  up  to 
CO  times,  cleanly  and  olearly!  Look — these  test  copies  prove  it  .  .  . 


This   is  the  first   copy  made  with  a  fresh  sheet  of 
Roytype   Park  Avenue  Carbon  Paper.      See  how  sharp, 
clear,    and  distinct   it    is.     You'll  find   succeeding 
copies  will  also  be   clean,   crisp,    and  easy  to  read. 
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Laboratory  test  No.  36502,  issued  July  13, 1943.  by  United  States  Testing  Co.,  Inc. 


Now,    look  At    this   60th  copy  —  made    b-   the    same 
tilrl,    on    the    sacne   typewriter,    witli    bhe    sane   sheet 
of   Roytype    Park  Avenue   Carbon    Paper    ..."\ised   69 
tl-es  before  I      See   riow  lerlljle    L  .. "-.    '■■,.'     :;o   7   is, 
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GIRL:  Amazing!  What  viakes  it  'possible? 

P.  A.  It's  because  Park  Avenue — like  every  c-arbon  paper  in  Roytype's  complete  line 
— is  dccp-inked.  And  notice  Ro.^'type's  e.xtension  edge  ...  it  lets  j-ou  reverse  the 
sheet,  top  to  bottom,  so  that  all  areas  of  the  paper  can  be  used. 

GIRL:  You  win!  How  do  I  get  a  box  of  Roytype? 

P.  A.  Just  pick  up  your  phone  and  call  your  local  Roj'al  Typewriter  Ropresentati\-e 
or  Roytype  dealer. 


Complete  line  of  carbon  papers 

THEHE  ARE  MANY  different  carbon 
papers  in  the  Roytj-pe*  line.  One  of 
these  will  exactly  fit  yom-  needs.  Your 
local  Representative  will  gladly  show 
you  the  whole  price  range  of  Roytype 
carbon  papers  and  help  you  choose  the 
weight,  finish,  and  quality  best  suited 
to  your  re(iulrements. 


ROYTYPE 

Carbon  Papers  and  Ribbons 
mode  by  the 

ROYAL 

TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

•Trade-Mark  Registered  U.  S.  Pat.  OB. 


r  .  §},  ^O  secretaries:  In  wartimp,  make  certain  you'll  continue  to  produce  sharp,  crisp- 
looking  letters  auj  cle;ir  copies.  Use  the  Roytype  Backing  Sheet.  (There's  one  iu  every  box  of 
Roytype  Carbon  Paper.)  It  givt-s  you  a  smooth,  even  typing  surface,  even  though  your  type- 
writer's rubber  roller  may  be  pitted  and  uneven.  Copr.  1943.  Royivl  Typewriter  Company,  inc. 
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WHEN  YOU  FIGHT 

ATHLETE'S 


FIGHTTOKIIL 

ALL  5  FUNGI 

OR  EFFORT  MAY  BE  WASTED 


r  Five  fungi  may  cause  Ath- 
lete's Foot.  Any  one  alone 
— or  all  of  them. 

• 
Fungi  are  hardy,  persistent. 

• 
SORETONE    KlUS   ALL   5 
FUNGI  ON  CONTACT. 

Soretone  contains  power- 
ful 4 -Beta -Ethyl -Hexyl- 
Phenol— not  \n  any  other 
Athlete's  Fool  preparO' 
fion. 

DON'T  1^^ 
UNDERESTIMATE 
ATHLETE'S   FOOT 

This  malady  is  stubborn.  Don't  trifle— fight 
to  kill.  Soretone  helps  relieve  that  madden- 
ing burn  and  itch,  while  it  attacks  the  cause. 
Soretone  cleans  and  dries  the  skin.  Dissolves 
perspiration   deposits  —  on  ■ —  y 

which  fungi  feed.  Promotes  I     bA^K 
bealing  of  broken  tissues.    \  "'V."X 
And  McKesson  makes  ft.  \  sjwslat**""- 


1 

POWERFUL  HELP 

£ 

-TONIGHT 

spread  toes  apart.  Pour  Sore- 
tone full  strength.  Let  dry. 
Repeat  in  morning. 

•::::X^ 

Avoid    reinfection.    Spray 
or  wipe  shoes  with  Soretone. 
Boil  socles  20  minutes. 

-"^  £^ 

McKesson  gives  a  big  bot- 
tle for  SI -so  use  liberally. 

S 

If  not  relieved  promptly, 
see  your  doaor. 

FIGHTC 


philosophical:  sleek  and  well-fed  again,  he 
had  already  forgotten  all  about  cheese- 
burgers. So  she  put  olf  telling  him — for  a 
while,  anyway — and  decided  to  just  go 
on  pretending  that  she  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  Junior  either.  They  might  go 
on  comfortably  like  this  for  quite  a  long 
time. 

Vanilla's  cooking,  meanwhile,  seemed 
to  grow  better  and  better.  Mrs.  Cugat,  on 
having  lunch  one  day  at  Evie  Sturm's  with 
the  Greek  Relief  Sewing  Circle,  was  elated 
to  discover  that  Mrs.  Partridge,  late  in  the 
employ  of  Lady  Mary  Hastings,  couldn't 
hope  to  touch  it.  Partridge  himself, 
though,  was  everything  anyone  could  ask 
— grave,  deft  and  elegant.  The  Sewing  Cir- 
cle were  sickeningly  impressed.  "You 
lucky  tUini>!"  they  gushed.  "And  to  think 
that  marvelous  cook  goes  with  him!" 

This  was  too  much  for  Mrs.  Cugat.  It 
was  foolhardy,  she  knew — all  honor 
among  friends  having,  seemingly,  ceased 
to  exist  when  it  came  to  a  good  cook — but 
she  couldn't  resist  it:  she  heard  herself  in- 
sisting that  next  week  the  Sewing  Circle 
come  to  lunch  at  her  house.  The  Sewing 
Circle  were  delighted — particularly  as 
next  week  their  guiding  star  and  patroness, 
the  Princess  Mittopoulis  was  due  for  a 
visit  and  they  had  hoped  to  have  some- 
thing special  to  offer!  They  all  accepted 
with  alacrity. 

The  Princess  Mittopoulis  was  a  little 
more  than  Mrs.  Cugat  had  bargained  for, 
but  she  had  every  faith  in  Vanilla.  Va- 
nilla was  enthusiastic — she  loved  com- 
pany. Due  to  her  somewhat  informal 
appearance,  however,  which  persisted  in 
spite  of  new  uniforms,  Mrs.  Cugat  decided 
she'd  better  get  Nellie  Detweiler  in  to 
serve.  She  had  only  one  serious  fault — ■ 
an  aged  and  ailing  mother,  prone  to  sink- 
ing spells. 

AT  ONE  O'CLOCK  on  the  day  of  the 
L.  luncheon,  however,  the  living  room 
ahum  with  conversation  and  the  princess 
well  into  her  second  glass  of  sherry,  Nelfie 
had  yet  to  put  in  an  appearance.  At  one- 
fifteen,  she  phoned  to  say  that  Mamma 
was  dying.  Mrs.  Cugat  flew  to  the  kitchen. 
Vanilla,  gray  fedora  pinned  on  firmly,  was 
straining  cream  of  watercress  into  gups. 

"Now,  now,"  she  crooned  soothingly, 
when  she'd  heard  the  news,  "don"  yo'  fuss. 
Git  back  an"  see  to  the  cump'ny  wile  ah 
considuh." 

Mrs.  Cugat  ran  upstairs,  three  steps  at 
a  time,  and  collected  one  of  the  new  uni- 
forms and  the  tiny  organdie  cap  and  apron 
laid  out  for  Nellie  Detweiler.  What  this 
combination  would  look  like  on  Vanilla 
hardly  bore  thinking  about  but  it  was  too 
late  to  figure  anything  else  out!  When  she 
got  back  to  the  kitchen,  however,  Vanilla 
had  her  head  in  the  oven  tending  a  pan  of 
cheese  puffs  and  gave  them  only  a  fleeting 
glance.  "Ah"m  "fraid  yo"  soup'll  git  cole," 
was  all  she  said.  Mrs.  Cugat  hurried  back 
to  the  living  room  to  open  another  bottle 
of  sherry. 

The  Sewing  Circle  were  toying  a  bit  list- 
lessly with  their  glasses  when  she,  at  last 
heard  the  dining-room  doors  open.  She 
looked  up  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  There  in 
the  hall,  in  a  roomy  tuxedo,  with  a  pink 
rose  on  the  lapel,  and  a  napkin  over  his 
arm,  stood  Junior.  He  flashed  them  a 
broad  and  gold-filled  grin  and  announced, 
"Luncheon  is  now  bein'  suhv"d  in  the 
dinin'  room!" 

The  Sewing  Circle,  after  a  dazzled  mo- 
ment, rose.  Speechless,  Mrs.  Cugat  led 
the  way  to  the  table.  Junior  swept  back 
her  chair,  flipped  the  seat  off  with  his 
napkin  and  bent  low.  "Mistuh  Cugit's," 
he  hissed  in  her  ear,  pointing  to  the  tux- 
edo. Mrs.  Cugat  waved  a  weak  hand  at 
the  Sewing  Circle.  "Sit  anywhere,"  she 
gulped,  sinking  down.  Junior,  recognizing 
royalty  when  he  saw  it,  hastened  to  assist 
the  princess.  "Will  this  location  be  sat- 
tusfact"ry?"  he  inquired  solicitously, 
choosing  a  pleasant  sunny  chair  halfway 


down  the  table.  The  princess  accepted  it 
graciously. 

"Oh,  but — "  protested  Mrs.  Cugat,  be- 
latedly pulling  herself  together. 

■'Now,""  said  Junior  genially,  "which  of 
you  ladies  wants  the  seafood  cocktail  and 
which  wants  soup?"" 

"Junior,"'  she  managed,  "just  bring  ev- 
erybody some  of  each,'"  but  the  order  was 
unfortunately  worded.  After  some  delay, 
during  which  heated  protestations  could 
be  heard  from  the  pantry,  he  reappeared 
with  a  loaded  tray  of  shrimp  cocktail  and 
watercress  soup,  professionally  stacked 
one  atop  the  other,  and  proceeded  to  deal 
them  out  briskly  with  exhortation,  admo- 
nition and  encouragement.  "Jes  try  this!" 
"Easy  now!"'  and  "Comin'  up!*" 

" Where 'd  you  find  Junior?"  whispered 
Evie  Sturm,  eyes  alight,  "on  the  New  York 
Central?" 

That  was  it,  of  course!  It  was  unmis- 
takable— that  rapid,  sinuous  walk — that 
high  balanced  tray. 

"Mo  buttuh,  ennybuddy?""  he  inquired, 
popping  out  and  in  again  with  a  large 
bowl  of  butter  pats  floating  amid  ice 
cubes.  The  doorbell  rang  and  he  paused. 
Then,  surprisingly,  some\Ch&t  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  movie  gangster,  he  tiptoed 
quickly  over  to  the  window,  flattened  his 


"What  is  it?  What  do  you  want?" 
cried  Mrs.  Cugat  finally  galvanized  to 
action  and  hastening  into  the  hall. 

•'We  got  a  search  warrant  here,  lady.'" 
said  a  gruff  voice  as  the  hall  filled  with 
men.  filmg  in  from  the  kitchen.  "We  have 
a  tip  this  morning  that  theres  an  escaped 
convict  from  Atlanta  hiding  in  the  neigh- 
borhood " 

The  Sewing  Circle  crowded  through  the 
dining-rt)om  door.  "The  Gestapo?" 
breathed  the  princess. 

THEY  found  him  on  the  top  shelf  of  the 
linen  closet.  Mrs.Cugat  and  the  .Sewing 
Circle,  noses  pressed  to  the  front  windows, 
watched  them  lead  him  away,  wistful  and 
rumpled  and  still  wearing  Mr.  Cugat's 
new  tuxedo.  Mrs.  Cugat.  nevertheless,  felt 
a  lump  rise  in  her  throat.  He  looked  so 
little  and  black  surrounded  by  all  those 
big.  ruddy  Irishmen.  Whatever  he"d  done, 
it  seemed  a  shame.  Poor  Vanilla.  She  left 
the  Sewing  Circle  chattering  like  birds  and 
slipped  oft"  to  the  kitchen.  Vanilla  was 
seated  at  the  kitchen  table  amid  the  ruins 
of  a  souffle,  her  face  convulsed. 

"Vanilla,"  purred  Mrs.  Cugat  consol- 
ingly, "tell  me  about  it!" 

Vanilla  turned  up  swimming  eyes. 
"Dem  "thoities,"  she  gulped,  "don'  seem 
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back  against  the  wall  and  peeked  cau- 
tiously out  over  his  shoulder.  The  bell  rang 
again.  Putting  the  butter  down  on  the 
mantel,  he  vanished  through  the  swing 
door. 

The  Sewing  Circle,  politely  ignoring  all 
this,  sipped  their  soup  and  exclaimed  in 
delight.  The  princess  threw  up  her  hands 
and  rolled  her  eyes  to  heaven.  But  Mrs. 
Cugat  wasn't  listening.  "Perhaps  I"d  better 
go  and  see — "'  she  murmured  nervously  as 
the  bell  continued  irately  and  Junior  failed 
to  reappear. 

AS  SHE  rose  to  her  feet,  the  pantry  door 
l\.  swung  wide  and  admitted  Vanilla, 
bearing  the  next  course.  She  was,  except 
for  her  face,  just  as  Mrs.  Cugat  had  last 
seen  her — gray  fedora,  mink  cape  and  all 
— but  her  face  was  streaming  with  tears. 
All  mannerly  pretense  on  the  part  of  the 
Sewing  Circle  was  here  abandoned.  They 
watched  Vanilla  while  she  removed  their 
plates,  in  wide-eyed  awe.  In  spite  of  the 
undammed  flow  of  tears  and  the  grotesque 
clothes,  her  dignity  was  monumental. 

Whoever  was  at  the  front  door  started 
to  pound.  Vanilla  never  even  raised  her 
eyes.  Four  solemn-looking  men  suddenly 
passed  around  the  side  of  the  house,  close 
to  the  dining-room  windows,  the  last  one 
pausing  to  lean  forward  and  peer  in.  He 
then  gave  an  exultant  shout  and  hastened 
after  the  rest.  Mrs.  Cugat  turned  to  see 
two  policemen  in  the  front  hall.  Vanilla 
went  right  on  passing  Eggs  Encore. 


lak  dey  evuh  give  up!   Dey  came  got  him 
agin!"' 

"I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Cugat  gently.  "But. 
tell  me.  what  did  Junior  do?" 

Vanilla  wiped  her  eyes  and  fought  for 
control.  "A  long  time  ago,"  she  explained 
simply,  "he  killed  at  lady." 

Mrs.  Cugat  opened  her  mouth,  forgot 
about  it  and  left  it  that  way.  Finally, 
however,  she  found  a  word.    "Wh-why?" 

Vanilla,  with  the  relief  of  sharing  her 
grief,  calmed.  "Well,"  she  said,  wiping 
her  eyes,  "dey  ain'  no  nicer  boy'n  Junior 
ennywheyuh  'na  worl',  but  seems  lak  he 
tuk  an  instants  dislak  to  dis  lady  firs'time 
he  see  her  and  soon  it  got  so  bad  sompin" 
come  ovuh  him  and  he  hadda  kill  huh—" 

"He  had  es-escaped  fr-from  Atlanta?"' 
chattered  Mrs.  Cugat. 

"Yessum,"  said  Vanilla  with  some 
pride.  "Secun'  time  now.  'T'ain'  hard. 
Junior"s  a  trusty  do"n  theyuh." 

Mrs.  Cugat  couldn't  seem  to  think  of 
anything  to  say.  She  blinked  stupidly. 
Vanilla  blew  her  nose.  "Well,  'tain'  no 
good  t'mourn,  I  s'pose,"  she  sighed  philo- 
sophically, "we'll  have  t'git  along  bes'  we 
can —  She  rose  and  shook  out  her  apron, 
apparantly  done  with  grief.  "Mebbe  it 
jus'  as  well,"  she  said,  thoughtfully,  look- 
ing out  the  window,  "Ah  wuz  gettin'  jes  a 
lil"  worrit  about  him  ag'in — "  Mrs.  Cu- 
gat's eyes  widened.  "Seems  lak  he'd  tuk 
an  instants  dislak  to  Mustuh  Cugit,"  she 
explained  sadly. 

The  End 
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**  the  impossible  we  do  immediately 
the  miraculous  takes  a  little  longer** 


ARMY  SERVICE    FORCES  — 


The  Army  is  .  .  .  men  .  .  .  trained  men  .  .  .  equipped  and  maintained.  On  the 
home  front  ...  in  factories  and  on  farms  .  •  .  civilians  produce  the  armament 
and  food  and  supplies.  The  bridge  between  civilians  who  furnish  and  soldiers 
who  use  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  the  Army  Service  Forces.  Wherever  the  soldier  is  •  •  . 
whatever  he  does  .  .  .  the  Army  Service  Forces  are  charged  with  seeing  that 
he  lacks  no  essential  thing.  To  fulfill  the  task  outlined  in  the  twenty-one 
words  above  .  .  .  literally  .  .  .  the  ^^impossible"  and  the  "miraculous"  become 
daily  routine  with  the  Army  Service  Forces. 


"AYE,  AYE,  SIR" 

In  old  English,  "Aye"  meant  "yes." 

It  means  far  more  in  the  Navy. 

"Aye,  Aye,  Sir,"  means  that  the  order 
is  understood  and  Avill  be  obeyed. 

The  Navy  has  given  Zenith  many 
"orders"  since  this  war  began. 

Our  prompt  "Aye,  Aye,  Sir,"  has,  we  be- 
lieve, been  justified  by  the  "intelligence 
and  initiative"  (as  the  Navy  says)  with 
which  these  orders  have  been  executed. 


— in  days  of  civilian  radio.  Zenith  was  proud  of  its  long  series  of 
"firsts" — improvements  w  hich  made  radio  history  and  established  lead- 
ership in  the  industry. 

— today  our  viewpoint  lias  changed — materially, 

— engaged  exclusively  in  war  production,  the  things  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  do — the  tasks  we  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing,  make 
past  improvements  in  civilian  radio  literally  look  like  "child's  play." 

— the  work  of  our  engineers  in  radionics  has  made  the  "impossible" 
possible  and  accomplished  the  "miraculous." 

* — mark  that  word  "RADIONICS"  (with  its  subdivisions — Electronics, 
Radar  and  Radio)  —  it  has  brought  into  reality  and  being,  devices 
which  only  a  year  or  so  ago  came  in  the  "impossible"  and  "miracu- 
lous" categories. 

— today  Zenith  works  in  the  science  of  radionics  for  our  armed  forces 
alone. 

— in  that  bright  "tomorrow"  when  peace  returns — 

— we  can  only  say — the  post-war  radios  that  Zenith  will  produce  will 
contain  many  interesting  new  developments. 

— that  statement  is  based  upon  experience  wliich  we  can  not  now 
reveal — bvit  you  may  take  our  word  that  it  is  a  fact. 

ZENITH    RADIO    CORPORATION,    CHICAGO 


BETTER  THAN  CASH 

U.  S.  War  Savings  Stamps- 
and  Bonds 


RADIO 
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RADIONIC  PRODUCTS  EXCLUSIVELY- 
WORLD'S  LEADING  MANUFACTURER 
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Ztotvn-^ast  Lobster  Stetv  at  Je  OM  Ouster  House 
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'''•  «eat  and  serve 

l^n.on  S„e«.  Bo^n    "°""^ 


aOEBEL 
BREWING   CO.. 
DETRO'T.    H'CM 


The  Union  Oyster  House,  established  in  1826,  is  one 
place  you  would  naturally  go  to  get  a  recipe  for  Lobster 
Stew  at  its  very  best.  But  you  need  not  search  for  a 
recipe  for  another  famous  good  taste.  It  is  at  hand 
when  you  order  Goebel  Beei  . .  .  the  good  taste  that 
won  national  popularity  in  a  few  years.  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  try  that  good  taste?  Order  Goebel  Beer  now. 

GOEBEL  BEER 

R  I  r:  H  T     FROM     THE     CYPRESS     CASKS    OF    GOEBEL 


Advenfi/res  of   Stopper    the   Brakeblok   Pup 
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"Now,  how  on  earfh  do  they  rel'me  your  brakes?" 


Stc?/>per  SdC^S  -  "Safe  stopping  is 
a  matter  of  smooth,  efficient  brakes. 
Trucks  and  passenger  cars  get  that 
type  of  brake  operation  with  Amer- 
ican Brakeblok  Brake  Lining." 

AMERICAN    BRAKEBLOK    DIVISION 
Detroit  9,  Mich. 


M^^. 


American  Brake  Shoe  Company 


Never  Trust  a  Shy  Man 

Continued  from  page  17 


That  was  something,  to  have  him  say 
promptly  he'd  come  the  next  week.  But  it 
was  not  okay.  His  goodby  was  curt. 

Janice  went  slowly  upstairs,  holding  her 
pink  quilted  housecoat  with  both  hands. 
Adair  was  in  bed,  the  victrola  going,  her 
Spanish  book  on  her  knees.  She  smiled 
her  crystal  blue  smile  at  Janice. 

"Is  he  sore?" 

"No  " 

"But  you  are,  aren't  you?" 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,"  said  Janice,  resigned. 
She  got  her  toothbrush  and  towels  and 
went  down  the  wide  old-fashioned  hall  to 
the  bathroom. 

WHY,  he's  nice,  said  Janice  to  herself 
coming  down  the  stairs  behind 
Adair  to  meet  the  two  men  in  elegant 
Army  pinks.  Not  cocky  or  anything. 
Adair  threw  her  arms  around  her  brother 
and  they  hugged  each, other.  Then  she 
said,  "Hello,  darling,"  to  Steve.  Steve 
thought  it  was  wonderful  to  be  called 
darling  by  Adair,  and  could  only  give 
Janice  a  quick  cheerful  nod  before  he 
turned  back  to  Adair.  Janice,  having  said 
hello  to  Steve,  smiled  more  warmly  at 
Adair's  brother  than  she  had  intended  to 
because  it  was  only  his  silver  bars  that 
were  arrogant. 

"Hello,  Janice,"  he  said  just  as  though 
this  wasn't  the  first  time  he  had  ever  laid 
eyes  on  her.  "Blonde,"  he  said,  "with 
gray  eyes.  I've  been  looking  for  you," 
and  gave  her  an  anxious  glance  to  see  if 
this  was  all  right  to  say. 

He  was  shy,  of  all  things,  and  smiled  at 
Janice  with  eyes  as  blue  as  Adair's,  eyes 
that  begged  you  to  like  him  no  matter 
what  you  had  heard.  He  held  his  visored 
hat  in  his  hand  and  his  hair  was  short  and 
crisp  and  black.  Janice  had  the  feeling  that 
she  ought  to  pat  his  olive  drab  arm  and 
tell  him  it  was  all  right,  they'd  be  friends. 

But  on  the  way  out  to  Dalrymple's  Ter- 
race Gardens,  in  Brooke's  long  green  road- 
ster, she  remembered  that  girls  always 
fell  for  him. 

"I  suppose,"  she  said  kindly,  "that  a  lit- 
tle thing  like  a  war  doesn't  keep  you  from 
getting  all  the  gas  and  tires  you  want." 

He  gave  her  a  brief  look,  not  smiling. 
"Why,  yes,"  he  said  when  he  had  passed 
a  truck,  "it  does.  You  see,  I  had  to  drive 
some  men  up  from  New  Jersey  to  a  camp 
near  here,  and  the  powers  told  me  to  go 
ahead  and  use  my  car  while  I  was  on 
leave  "  He  slowed  up  for  a  stop  light  and 
smiled  at  her.   "Okay?" 

In  his  nice  shy  way  he  had  cut  her  down.. 
She  liked  it.  She  liked  Brooke.  Shy,  but 
nobody  was  going  to  step  on  him. 

And  dancing  at  Dai's,  the  high  spot  for 
Holcroft  girls  because  it  was  expensive 
and  the  food  was  good  and  not  many  of 
their  dates  could  afford  to  bring  them 
here,  he  said,  "What's  this  Adair  tells  me 
about  you  going  steady?  It's  not  the  same 
as  being  engaged  is  it?" 

"Well,  no,"  said  Janice  thinking  that 
dancing  was  really  something  when  you 
both  knew  how. 

"I'm  glad.  Does  it  go  on  long?" 

Sfie  laughed.  "I  don't  know."  And  then 
blinked.  She  had  not  thought  of  it  that 
way  before.  She  really  did  not  know. 

"I  see.  Now  where  I  come  from  we 
don't  have  these  elegant  preliminaries. 
We're  crude.  We  jump  right  into  an  en- 
gagement." 

The  smile  she  gave  him  was  slightly  sour. 
"You  don't  have  to  make  fun  of  me." 

"Yes,  I  do.  Somebody  should.  You're 
damn'  superior,  you  know!" 

"Me!"  She  almost  missed  a  step. 

Nobody  had  ever  called  her  superior 
before.  The  Greggs  had  their  own  place 
in  the  small  town  where  she  lived,  her 
father   was   postmaster,  she  had    won    a 


scholarship  (which  her  father  said  Wi 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket),  but  she  hal 
always  thought,  like  almost  everybod 
else,  that  she  had  an  inferiority.  It  W£ 
better,  anyway,  than  being  superior.  A' 
the  rest  of  the  gay  evening,  while  thcl 
laughed  and  sang  softly  at  their  table,  an 
danced,  she  had  to  show  Brooke  that  sh] 
was  not  superior.  So  that  Adair  bega 
looking  at  her  with  raised  eyebrows,  a| 
Brooke,  and  back  again  at  Janice. 

At  half  past  eleven  they  left  in  order  ti 
be  back  at  the  dorm  by  twelve.  Whei 
they  were  getting  into  the  car  Adair  ami 
Steve  had  to  run  back  in  to  find  a  comi 
pact  she  had  left  on  the  table.  Janice  an< 
Brooke  sat  in  the  dark  parking  lot. 

It  was  too  bad  she  had  to  withdraw  fronr] 
the  arm  he  put  so  shyly  around  her.  Ii 
didn't  seem  right  to  say  no  to  a  soldier] 
and  he  was  only  Adair's  brother.  But  ol 
course  she  had  to  withdraw. 

"Sorry, "  he  said  in  a  disappointed  voice.l 

"So  am  I,"  said  Janice  laughing.  "Now| 
if  I  were  one  of  your  other  girls — " 

"I  like  it  this  way."  There  was  some- 
thing sincere  in  the  way  he  said  it.  It  might! 
be  all  right  if  he  put  his  arm  around  her 
again,  just  for  a  minute — but  the  door] 
opened.  Adair  came  running  out  on  a 
shaft  of  light  with  Steve  behind  her.  Theyl 
climbed  nimbly  into  the  back  seat. 

"You  two  had  time  enough  for  your' 
necking?"  asked  Adair. 

"No,"  said  Brooke  and  switched  on  the 
lights. 

Driving  along  the  highway  in  the  cool 
March  air,  Janice  held  her  hair  with  one 
hand  and  continued  to  look  at  him  in  in- 
dignant silence. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked  after 
minutes. 

"You!  Saying  we  hadn't  had  enough 
time — as  though  we'd  had  some!" 

"Well,  if  they'd  onJy  given  us  a  little 
longer — " 

"How  nice  for  you,"  she  said  sweetly. 
"To  realize  all  you  need  is  time." 

He  smiled  around  at  her  but  she  did  not 
smile  back.  She  was  beginning  to  get  it. 
This  shyness  of  his — very  appealing.  And 
a  good  act.  Some  girls  probably  didn't  see 
through  it  at  all.  She  put  her  head  on  the 
back  of  the  seat  and  let  the  wind  blow  in 
her  face  and  thought  hard  about  Philip, 
whom  she  loved.  He'd  be  here  next  week, 
and  maybe  this  time  they  would  be  en- 
gaged, really  formally  engaged,  not  just 
an  "understanding"  because  they  had  gone 
steady  for  over  two  years  now  and  Philip 
would  be  going  into  the  Army  any  day. 

"We'll  have  fun  tomorrow," said  Brooke 
comfortably. 

"Will  we?"  laughed  Janice  sitting  up. 
She  felt  fine  now  that  she  had  been  think- 
ing about  Philip.  "What'U  we  do?" 

"You  decide."  Brooke  smiled  at  her  and 
this  time  she  smiled  back  at  him,  her  hand, 
so  to  speak,  in  Philip's.  They  were  charm- 
ing, the  CoUisters.  It  was  broadening  to 
go  away  to  school  and  meet  all  kinds  of 
people,  and  have  gay  frivolous  times  once 
in  a  while  so  that  you  appreciated  solid 
people  like  your  own  Philip  Armstrong. 

JANICE  was  conscientious  the  next  day 
about  being  a  good  sport.  She  would 
not  spoil  it  for  the  other  three.  Brooke 
and  Steve  were  very  funny  about  the  oval 
pictures  and  china  pin  trays  in  Mrs.  Car- 
diff's bedrooms,  and  about  their  own  life 
in  camp. 

Adair  and  Janice  made  the  two  men 
go  to  the  sophomore  dining  room  with 
them  for  dinner,  where  the  twelve  other 
girls  at  the  long  table  fell  at  once  for 
Brooke  and  were  nice  to  Steve,  until  they 
saw  the  piled-up  plates  of  chicken  the 
waitress  brought  the  two  soldiers.  Then 
they  all  screamed.    It  was  all  right,  they 
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cried,  for  the  best  food  of  all  to  go  to 
Army  mess  halls,  but  when  they  came 
here  and  took  what  was  left  from  under 
the  knives  and  forks  of  civilians  it  was  too 
much.  It  was  noisy  and  gay  in  the  dining 
room,  and  Brooke  and  Steve  enjoyed 
themselves  enormously.  Philip  wouldn't 
believe  it,  thought  Janice,  if  he  could  see 
how  silly  she  could  be. 

The  four  of  them  walked  back  to  Mrs. 
Cardiff's  boardinghouse,  where  they  got 
into  the  car  and  drove  to  the  village  to  the 
one  movie  there  was.  Adair  and  Steve 
hopped  out  and  Brooke  gazed  at  the  mar- 
quee. "Nuts,"  he  said.  "I've  seen  this  pic- 
ture. Do  you  want  to  see  this  picture?"  he 
asked  Janice.. 

"Well — those  two  do.  I  suppose  so.  It's 
too  bad  that  you — " 

Brooke  was  getting  out.  "Whatever  you 
want,"  he  said  smiling.  "I  just  thought  you 
might  like  to  drive  around." 

Janice  drew  her  foot  back  in.  It  might 
be  a  good  idea.  The  day  was  lovely,  the 
sun  warm  on  their  faces,  the  air  sharp  with 
the  last  of  the  melting  snow.  Brooke  was 
certainly  the  kind  who  had  to  hold  your 
hand  in  a  movie. 

ADAIR  saw  what  went  on  and  came 
.  back.  She  leaned  over  the  door  and 
whispered  to  Janice,  "It's  the  sweetest 
thing  to  watch — you  and  Brooke." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Janice, 
affronted  because  she  knew  what  Adair 
meant. 

Adair  winked  at  her — with  Janice  eye- 
ing her  grimly — and  went  into  the  movie 
with  Steve  Brooke  drove  out  toward 
Dai's.  "Is  this  all  right?"  he  asked.  "We 
could  have  a  beer  and  a  couple  of  dances." 

She'd  like  that,  Janice  murmured. 

Over  their  beer  Brooke  told  her  about 
being  stuck  in  the  adjutant's  office,  and 
about  his  CO.  promising  to  do  something 
about  it.  but  obviously  stalling. 

Janice  said,  "Philip  isn't  in  yet — but  he 
will  be." 

Lighting  cigarettes  for  both  of  them, 
Brooke  said  gravely,  "All  right.  You  can 
talk  about  Philip  if  you  want  to." 

"He's  a  farmer,"  said  Janice,  and 
waited.  But  Brooke  looked  as  though  it 
was  all  right  to  be  a  farmer,  so  Janice  was 
nice  about  it  and  explained  that  up  to  now 
he  had  been  deferred  on  that  account. 
But  he  had  been  reclassified  and  he'd  put 
in  a  new  manager  at  the  farm,  and  it 
looked  as  though  he'd  be  in  uniform  soon. 

Brooke  nodded.  "I  was  afraid  he  was 
on  of  these  worthy  penniless  young  men," 
he  said.  WTiich  didn't  make  sense. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Janice.  "Adair  calls  him 
the  landed  gentry." 


Brooke  laughed  and  said,  "I  wish  Adair 
could  make  up  her  mind  that  it  would  be 
Steve  for  her.  They  don't  come  any  better 
than  Steve.  And  he's  been  in  love  with  her 
since  he  and  I  were  in  college  together." 

"Can  you  imagine  Adair  making  up  her 
mind  to  adore  just  one  man?" 

"Yes."  Brooke's  face  had  that  sudden 
unexpected  gravity.  "I  can — very  easily. 
When  she's  sure,  there'll  be  only  one  for 
her  the  rest  of  her  life.  But  she's  taking  her 
time  so  she  will  be  sure,"  he  smiled  straight 
into  Janice's  eyes,  "the  way  I  did." 

"Well,"  said  Janice.  She  put  her  ciga- 
rette out.  She  reached  behind  her  for  her 
coat.  "It's  such  a  marvelous  day  and  it's 
kind  of  warm  in  here  and  maybe  we'd 
better  go — '" 

Brooke  stood  up  at  once  and  helped  her 
on  with  her  coat.  He  said  there  must  be 
some  spots  around  here  to  look  at  on  a 
spring  day,  and  Janice  said  well,  if  he  took 
the  first  left  turn  they'd  be  on  the  road  that 
led  to  Holcroft  Falls  and  that  was  worth 
seeing.  They  drove  through  Holcroft  Park 
and  up  along  the  glen  where  he  parked  in 
the  graveled  open  space.  *» 

"Very  nice,"  said  Brooke,  not  looking  at 
the  tiny  new  green  buds  on  the  trees,  nor 
at  the  bare  grandeur  of  the  gorge.  He  was 
looking  and  smiling  his  slow  shy  smile  at 
Janice.  "But  who  would  think  you'd  bring 
me  here?" 

"Isn't  it  beautiful?"  she  cried,  waving 
her  arm  around.  "People  come  from  all 
over  the  state  to  see  Holcroft  Falls." 

"What  people?"  asked  Brooke,  his  blue 
eyes  dancing. 

"Well,  not  today  maybe,"  she  said  in 
unexplainable  agitation.  "But  when  it's 
warmer.  And  when  they  could  drive,  of 
course." 

"I  think  it's  cute  of  you,"  Brooke  had 
taken  off  his  hat  and  was  throwing  it  in 
the  back  seat,  "to  bring  me  way  out  here 
where  we  can  be  by  ourselves." 

"But  I,"  she  began.  His  arm  was  around 
her  and  he  was  going  to  kiss  her  and  she 
was  not  going  to  stop  him.  She  thought 
wildly,  but  Philip  won't  like  this  at  all. 
And  then  she  didn't  think  about  anything. 
She  couldn't.  Nothing  like  this  had  ever 
happened  to  her  before.  Her  pulses  were 
drumming  in  a  rhythm  that  was  honey- 
sweet  and  numbing,  and  the  falls  had 
moved  closer  and  thundered  in  her  ears. 

After  a  week,  or  a  day,  or  a  minute, 
Brooke  lifted  his  mouth  from  hers.  He 
smiled  at  her.  "I  knew  it  would  be  like 
that,  darling.  Did  you?" 

She  shook  her  head.  Slowly  she  smiled 
at  him  and  whispered,  "No.  1  didn't  know 
anything  about  it." 

He  laughed,  a  deep  satisfied  note,  and 
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held  her  close,  his  head  down  against  her. 
She  could  think  now.  She  knew  what  this 
was.  She  had  learned  about  it  in  biology 
It  was  that  physical  attraction  that  was  so 
unexplainable.  It  wasn't  supposed  to  mean 
anything.  It  was  odd  that  she  had  Hrst 
felt  this  way  with  Brooke  Coilister,  when 
it  was  Philip  she  loved.  .  .  . 

After  a  long  time  she  looked  at  her 
wrist  watch.  "We'd  better  go.  They'll  be 
waiting  for  us" 

"All  right,  darling.  Look.  I  have  to  go 
home  tonight — the  family's  expecting  me, 
and  there  are  two  or  three  dates  I'll  have 
to  do  something  about — " 

"Of  course,"  said  Janice  She  had 
known  he  would  have  to  go  home  and 
(hat  he  would  have  two  or  three  dates. 
Oh,  she  had  known  he  would  have  two  or 
three  dates. 

"But  I'll  be  back  next  week  end,"  he 
said. 

"No.  I'm  sorry.  Philip's  coming  next 
week." 

Brooke  reached  for  his  hat.  He  put  it 
on.  pulling  the  peak  down. 

"I  see."  And  after  a  moment,  "I  have  to 
be  at  camp  the  following  Sunday." 

"I  know  it.  But  you'll  have  lots  more 
than  two  or  three  dates  when  you  are 
home,  won't  you?  You'll  have  a  wonder- 
ful time." 

He  thought  about  this,  his  hand  on  the 
switch,  and  then  he  started  the  car.  They 
were  almost  silent  as  they  drove  back. 
Adair  and  Steve  were  waiting  for  them 
outside  the  movie,  window-shopping  hi- 
lariously among  hats  on  display,  and  when 
the  car  drove  up  Adair  skipped  over.  She 
leaned  on  the  door,  approving  of  them 
for  a  moment,  and  then  her  face  grew 
stern. 

"What  is  this?  The  first  quarrel?"  she 
asked. 

"Of  course  not."  Janice  laughed  gaily. 
"Tell  her,  Brooke,  that  we  haven't  quar- 
reled." 

"The  lady  says  we  haven't  quarreled," 
said  Brooke. 

"Well,  what  goes  on  then?"  asked  Adair, 
as  she  and  Steve  climbed  into  the  back  seat. 
"You  both  look  as  though  you'd  lost  your 
ration  cards  or  something  " 

When  they  arrived  at  the  door  of  Shum- 
way  House,  Janice  was  out  of  the  car  even 
before  Adair  and  Steve  could  make  one 
of  their  quick  exits. 

JANICE  hardly  thought  about  Brooke 
the  next  week.  She  had  a  lot  of  work  to 
do.  Final  exams  would  be  rearing  their 
ugly  heads  soon.  There  was  a  French 
novel  she  was  only  half  through,  a  re- 
search paper  on  history  to  write,  and  it 
wasn't  any  of  her  business  how  many 
dates  Brooke  had.  He'd  have  dates  every 
night  of  course.  New  York  dates,  night 
clubs  and  the  theater  and  officers'  dances. 
Everybody  would  be  looking  at  him  in  his 
Army  pinks,  and  he'd  be  looking  at  the 
girl  he  was  with,  and  everybody  would 
think  he  was  shy,  the  way  he  smiled.  .  .  . 

"No,"  she  said  crossly  to  Adair  several 
times,  "we  didn't  have  a  fight.  I'm  mad 
about  your  brother.  He's  super,  he's  a 
wow,  he's  absolutely  the  last  word  in  uni- 
forms. Now  will  you  let  me  study?" 

And  Adair,  with  a  sleek  little  smile, 
would  let  her  study. 

If  Philip  were  not  coming  Saturday,  said 
Adair  plaintively  in  between  times,  Jan- 
ice could  go  home  with  her  for  the  week 
end.  They'd  have  a  whirl,  there'd  be  all 
kinds  of  parties  for  Brooke — 

"But  I  want  Philip  to  come,"  said  Jan- 
ice. "You  don't  seem  to  realize  I  want 
to  see  him." 

"He  could  come  the  next  week,"  said 
Adair  with  a  kind  of  gentleness. 

"Now  don't  start  that!  You  can't  get 
me  to  tell  Philip  not  to  come,  so  don't  try. 
As  it  is,  I'll  probably  have  to  spend  the 
whole  time  he's  here  getting  him  back  to 
normal." 

"I  don't  see  any  fun  in  that."  said  Adair. 
"I  bet  Philip  has  a  lousy  disposition." 

"He  has  not.    He's  sensiti'.e,  that's  all. 


And  you  think  the  only  thing  m  the 
world  is  having  fun — " 

"Well,  if  you  don't  have  fun  with  a 
person—" 

"I  have  fun  with  Philip,"  said  Janice 
and  knew  that  wasn't  quite  the  right  word. 
But  it  was  what  she  liked  best,  being 
with  him.  She  had  been  so  pleased  and 
proud  when  Philip  asked  her  to  go  steady 
with  him,  and  they  would  be  engaged 
soon.  She  hardly  thought  about  Brooke 
Coilister  at  all. 

On  Wednesday  camellias  came  for  Jan- 
ice. Adair  said  "Yipe"  and  hugged  her- 
self. "I  knew  you'd  rate  camellias, '  she 
cried,  "gardenias  are  for  run-of-the-mill 
girls  and  orchids  are  second  best.  Brooke 
hardly  ever  sends  camellias.  It  means 
you're  elected." 

"Elected  to  what?"  asked  Janice,  lifting 
the  pink  waxy  blossoms  out  of  their  box. 
She  held  them  close  to  her  face.  To  smell 
them,  of  course.  Brooke  was  sweet.  He 
couldn't  help  it  if  he  was  a  lightweight 
and  had  to  try  to  get  every  girl  to  fall  for 
him — 

"To  A-l,"  said  Adair  laughing. 

Oh,  yes.  A-l  in  the-  class  for  kissing,'. 
And  there  are  only  a  jew  of  us.  She  put 
the  camellias  down. 

"Find  a  glass  or  something  to  put 
them  in,  will  you?"  she  said.  'Tve  got 
this  outline  to  finish." 

"But  you  didn't  even  read  the  card!" 
cried  Adair. 

"Oh,  I  read  it,"  said  Janice  coldly  and 
sat  down  at  her  desk.  Adair  needn't  have 
this  stricken  look  in  her  eyes.  The  way 
the  Collisters  slung  the  word  love  around 
.  .  .  they  loved  everybody  .  .  .  they  adored 
everybody  .  .  .  and  she  would  not  be  seeing 
him  soon. 

JANICE  looked  tenderly  at  Philip's 
wide-shouldered  back.  He  was  stand- 
ing against  the  window  in  the  hall  and 
Janice,  coming  down  the  stairs,  wished 
for  a  minute  he  could  appear  here  at  Hol- 
croft  in  his  knee-high  boots,  his  ten-gallon 
hat,  his  shirt  open  at  the  throat.  He  wore 
good  suits  but  he  was,  well,  romantic- 
looking  in  the  clothes  he  wore  on  the  farm. 
He    wheeled    and    came    toward    her. 


Woodie,   at   her    table   by   the    windoj 
turned  away  in  boredom.    She  had  se 
hundreds  of  girls  kiss  hundreds  of  me 

"You  look   tired."  said  Philip  to  J{ 
ice,  after  their  brief  allectionate  kiss, 
glad  you're  studying  hard,  but  you  dofl 
want  to  overdo  it,  you  know." 

"No,  1  won't."  She  felt  a  liltle  (li 
That  was  because  she  had  been  braced  fl 
resentment.  But  he  had  forgotten  abol 
last  week  end.  or  he  was  being  fair,  llf 
way  he  always  was  when  he  had  time 
think  about  a  thing. 

THEY  walked  down  the  street  towaJ 
town  and  he  said,  "It's  only  five-thirt 
Still,  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  wc  ha 
our    dinner    first    and    then    went    to 
movie." 

"All    right,"    said    Janice.    "There's 
good  movie  here,  for  once." 

The  farm  was  going  to  be  okay,  he 
her.  He  had  worried  about  it.  but  he 
got  hold  of  a  "land  army"  group  throug 
the  State  Agricultural  Department, 
men  were  slow  but  willing.  They  wouli 
make  out  all  right.  Especially  since  Hani 
and  Mrs.  Phelps,  the  couple  who  lived  iJ 
the  tenant  house,  would  stay  on  to  ruij 
things. 

Then  after  the  war  he'd  take  chargd 
again,  things  would  be  booming  and! 
Philip  took  her  arm  and  smiled  at  herl 
there'd  be  plans  for  him  and  Janice  t<f 
make,  after  the  war. 

She  kept  step  with  him.  the  pavemenlj 
feeling  fine  under  her  loafers,  which  had 
been  inside  galoshes  all  winter,  her  coall 
over  her  shoulders,  her  hair  blowing  out! 
the  way  it  did  when  it  had  just  been! 
washed.  She  ought  to  say  something  aboutf 
that,  about  their  plans  after  the  war.  but| 
•  Philip  had  said  it  all. 

"Don't  worry,  Jan."  He  squeezed  herl 
arm.  "I'll  be  all  right.  You're  to  keep  thel 
home  fires  burning,  and  be  as  cheerful  asl 
you  can  while  I'm  gone,  and  study  hard."] 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Janice.   "I  will." 

She  was  very  happy.  Very.  Expensive  I 
places  like  Dalrymple's,  and  that  charm  I 
and  gaiety  the  Collisters  gave  out  with, I 
and  fun,  were  all  right  once  in  a  while,  butJ 
this  was  what  she  liked  best,  being  with 


MR.  FALA  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


by  ALAN  FOSTER 


"Sometimes  Tm  required  to  chase  a  rubber  ball  until  I'm  black  in  the  face" 
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ith  Only  One  Exception 


ORLD'S  LARGEST  PRODUCER 


^ 


ALUMINUM  FORCINGS  FOR 

»  AIRPLANES 


i 
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To  Chevrolet,  "conversion"  has  meant 
not  only  a  complete  swing  from  peace- 
time to  war  production,  but  also  far- 
reaching  changes  in  this  company's 
manufacturing   system. 

One  important  part  of  this  pro- 
gram has  been  Chevrolet's  swift  entry 
into  the  manufacture  of  aluminum 
aircraft  forgings. 

Totally  unknown  in  this  field  in 
peacetime,  Chevrolet  has,  in  a  period 
measurable  in  months,  become  one 
of  the  largest  producers  of  aluminum 
forgings  in  the  world,  with  three 
plants  already  in  operation  and  with 
a  fourth  plant  now  under  construction. 

Today,   Chevrolet    is    forging    pro- 
peller blades  for  bomber  and  cargo 
planes  .  .  .  making  propeller  pistons, 
propeller    hubs,    landing    gear 
trunnions,  crankcase  sections  and 
small  parts  for  the  Pratt  &  Whitney 
aircraft  engines  it  is  volume- 
producing  in  its  own  plants.  .  .  . 
And  Chevrolet  is  also  supplying 
aluminum   forgings   for  virtu- 
ally  every  aircraft   producer 
in   America. 


Chevrolet  hammer  men  working  beside  a 
35,000-lb.  hammer  in  one  of  Jhe  aluminum 
forge  plants  operated   by  Chevrolet. 
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Collier's  for  August  28f,  1943 


CAN  YOUR  SCALP 
PASS  THE 

FINGERNAIL  TEST? 


/Scratch  your  head  and  seel  If  you  find 
•  signs  of  dryness  or  loose,  ugly  dandruff, 
you  need  new  Wildroot  Cream-Oil-Form- 
ula. Grooms,  relieves  dryness,  removes 
loose  dandruff!  Two  sizes,  60^  and  $1.00. 


2  Keeps  your  hair  well  combed  all  day 
*  long,  and  without  a  trace  of  that  greasy 
lookl  And  grooming  without  grease  means 
no  more  stained  hatbands,  no  greasy  pillow 
slips!  Your  hair  looks  good  and  feels  good! 


3  Refined  LANO- 
"^  *  LIN  has  long  been 
prescribed  because  of 
its  soothing  qualities, 
and  because  it  closely 
resembles  the  oil  of 
the  human  skin.  Wild- 
root  Cream-Oil  is 
also  homogenized  for 
uniformity.  No  wonder 
76  of  every  100  users 
in  a  nation-wide  test 
prefer  it  to  the  prep- 
arations they  had  been 
using.  Get  a  bottle  to- 
day at  your  druggists. 


\NEW5 

WIIDROOT 

CREAM-OIL 


NON-ALCOHOLIC  FORMULA 


Philip,  having  their  own  quiet  good  time, 
talking  about  the  war  and  the  farm. 

It  was  the  next  day,  when  they  were 
having  sandwiches  and  beer  at  Spike's,  just 
before  Philip  had  to  leave  to  take  the 
train,  that  everything  blew  up  in  her  face. 

He  was  glad,  Philip  was  saying,  that  she 
hadn't  got  any  crazy  ideas  in  her  head 
about  joining  the  Wacs  or  the  Waves. 
He  wanted  her  to  finish  college.  "My 
guess,"  he  said,  "is  that  this  thing  will 
last  about  two  years  more,  and  then  you'll 
be  through,  have  your  degree."  He  smiled 
with  his  honest  dark  eyes.  "I'd  hate  to 
see  you  get  to  be  a  bookworm,  Jan,  so  go 
ahead  and  make  a  date  once  in  a  while. 
Of  course,  if  you  were  the  kind  that  let 
men  get  fresh  with  you,  kiss  you — " 

His  voice  died  away.  Janice,  who  had 
not  blushed  in  years,  took  a  quick  drink 
of  water,  but  the  blood  swept  up  to  her 
forehead,  burned  her  cheeks  and  her  ears. 
Philip  sat  there  staring  at  her. 

"What  are  you  looking  like  that  for?" 
he  demanded  after  an  eternity  in  which 
her  face  got  hotter  and  hotter,  and  drinks 
of  water  did  not  help. 

"Why  you — you — "  he  didn't  say  it. 
He  stared  at  her.  "So.  You  are  that  kind. 
I  didn't  ask  you  about  this  Collister — I 
didn't  want  to  hear  about  him  and  his 
money  and  his  uniform  and  that  giddy  sis- 
ter of  his.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  CoUisters?  Well,  I  do.  They've  got 
millions.  And  a  line,  no  doubt,  he'd  have, 
a  slick  sweet-talking  line  that  you'd  fall 
for!  Maybe  you  think  he'll  ask  you  to 
marry  him.  Ha,  ha.  Well — he  won't.  He 
won't  ask  a  pretty  nobody  from  a  hick 
town  to  marry  him.  And,"  Philip  leaned 
across  the  table,  "neither  will  I — if  that's 
what  you're  turning  out  to  be.  Why,  do 
you  think  I  want  what's  left  after  other 
men  have  pawed  you — " 

"Shut  up,"  said  Janice.  She  seized  her 
bag  and  her  coat  and  stood  up.  Philip 
shut  up  his  voice  but  not  his  mouth.  "You 
don't  have  to  ask  me  to  marry  you,"  said 
Janice,  "not  now,  nor  any  time  in  the 
future  when  you  get  good  and  ready." 

She  went  out  of  Spike's  and  walked 
quickly  up  the  street  toward  the  college. 
She  didn't  have  any  right  to  be  as  mad  as 
this.  Through  her  rage  she  saw  that.  She 
deserved  all  the  things  Philip  had  said.  But 
he  should  not  have  said  them.  .  .  . 

SHE  heard  his  footsteps  pounding  along 
behind  her.  "I'll  walk  back  with  you," 
he  said  icily. 

"You  don't  have  to."  Her  voice  should 
have  been  humble,  she  meant  it  to  be 
humble,  but  it  came  out  indignant. 

"Yes,  I  do.  It's  dark,"  he  said  with  nasty 
emphasis. 

She  was  madder  than  ever.  She  ought 
to  explain  to  him  that  it  was  just  that  once 
— quick,  while  there  was  time,  before 
Philip  went  away. 

"What  did  you  mean,"  he  demanded 
as  they  walked  fast,  "about  me  asking  you 
in  the  future  when  I  got  good  and  ready?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Janice. 

"Of  course  it  has  to  be  the  future — I 
mean,  would  have  been.  Going  steady  is 
a  serious  thing.  But  I  don't  believe  in  war 
marriages.  And  I  don't  believe  in  long 
engagements." 

"Oh,"  said  Janice  softly,  her  low  heels 
clicking,  "you  don't  believe  in  war  mar- 
riages. You  don't  believe  in  long  engage- 
ments." 

"No,  I  don't." 

Walking  fast  this  way  they  got  back  to 
Shumway  House  in  no  time  at  all.  Here 
Philip  took  hold  of  her  arm. 

"I  won't  come  in,"  he  said.  "I  want  you 
to  think  this  thing  over  and  when  you 
come  to  your  senses  you  can  write  to  me. 
I  don't  know  how  I'll  feel  by  that  time." 

Janice  stood  sideways,  not  looking  at 
him.  There  was  something  he  was  waiting 
for  her  to  say.  He  didn't  go  away.  He 
stood  there,  waiting. 

"All  right,"  she  said.  "Goodby,  Philip." 


"Well — goodby,  Janice." 

She  walked  past  him  into  the  house, 
saying  "hi"  to  the  girls  in  the  hall,  "hi"  to 
Miss  Dinwoodie,  and  went  upstairs.  She 
was  glad  Adair  was  not  back  yet.  This 
was  all  Adair's  fault.  She  had  to  have  her 
own  way  about  everything  and  she  didn't 
care  whose  life  was  ruined.  In  a  minute, 
Janice  knew,  her  heart  would  begin  to 
break.  .She  had  lost  Philip.  But  right  now 
she  was  stunned.  She  couldn't  feel  any- 
thing. That  was  why  she  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep  as  soon  as  she  was  in  bed,  so  stupe- 
fied by  what  had  happened  that  she  slid  at 
once  into  unconsciousness. 

ADAIR  must  have  come  in  quietly  the 
.  night  before.  Janice  made  a  face  at 
her  serenely  breathing  roommate  as  she 
herself  got  ready  for  an  eight  o'clock.  Their 
classes  were  not  on  the  same  schedule  to- 
day and  that  was  good.  She  didn't  want 
to  see  Adair.  At  dinnertime  Janice  went 
to  the  drugstore  on  the  campus  and  had 
sandwiches  and  milk.  She  avoided  all  her 
friends  because  she  didn't  want  anybody 


"It's  his  teeth,  Doc.  They're 
bothering     everybodyl" 
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around  when  she  began  to  come  out  of 
this  stunned  condition.  It  would  be  ter- 
rible. 

There  was  the  usual  seven  o'clock  noise 
from  the  smoking  room  when  she  got 
back  to  the  house.  Janice  went  straight  to 
her  room.  Her  philosophy  open  at  the 
same  page  it  had  been  an  hour  before,  she 
looked  up  as  Adair  whirled  into  the  room. 

"He's  downstairs,"  cried  Adair.  "He's 
waiting  for  you." 

Janice  said  "Who?"  and  leaned  over  to 
pick  up  a  piece  of  paper  from  the  floor 
because  her  face  wouldn't  stay  the  way  it 
should.  She  didn't  need  to  hear  Adair's 
"Brooke,  of  course,  dummy.  I  had  a 
message  for  you  but  I  couldn't  find  you  all 
day." 

"Now  wait,"  said  Janice,  and  put  on 
lipstick  with  hands  that  trembled  from  too 
much  studying.  Adair  was  combing  her 
hair  for  her. 

"Pull  up  your  socks,"  said  Adair. 

"But  we  can't  go  out  with  him  tonight," 
said  Janice  pulling  up  her  socks. 

"He'll  have  you  back  by  ten." 

"Me?  Aren't  you  coming,  too — " 

Adair  pushed  her  out  the  door. 

He  met  her  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  his 
visored  cap  in  his  hand,  his  hair  black  and 
crisp,  his  silver  bars  gleaming.  At  last 
she  had  to  look  at  his  face.  He  was  smiling 
in  that  shy  way  that  made  every  girl  fall 
for  him. 

"I  came  as  soon  as  I  could,"  he  said. 


"Hello,"  said,  Janice. 

Miss  Dinwoodie  clicked  her  teeth, 
could  have  sworn,  for  a  second,  that 
ice  Gregg  was  going  to  kiss  this  man,  I 

"Be  back  by  ten,"  said  Miss  Dinwocl 
but  not  sharply.  No  woman  was  abl| 
speak  sharply  to  Brooke  Collister. 

They  murmured  something  and 
out.  They  got  into  the  long  green 

"Arc  you  going  to  marry  Philip?"  as) 
Brooke. 

"No."   Her  heart  leaped  up,  not 
She  had  said  the  heartbreaking  word 
nothing  happened.    Nothing  sad. 

Down  the  street  they  drove  and  til 
the  turn  Janice   knew  they  would  ttl 
They  were  going  to  the  falls.    She  dk| 
care.   She  was  a  hussy.   She  was  just 
other  girl  to  Brooke  Collister.   He 
never  ask  her  to  marry  him.   He  just  1 
to  be  sure  that  she  was  free  for  him 
little  while.  She  didn't  care.   He  was  1 
beside  her  and  she  had  thought  she 
never  going  to  see  him  again.    She  \| 
happier  than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  b| 
She  didn't  care  about  anything. 

It  was  twilight  and  he  parked  where  j 
had  parked  before.  In  the  dusk  she  tumj 
to  him,  her  heart  thumping.  But  he  »1 
getting  out.  He  went  around  and  ope 
the  door  on  her  side. 

"Come  on,"  he  said.   "You  wanted 
to  see  your  falls  last  Sunday  and  I  didrl 
I  have  this  feeling  I  have  to  do  everythi| 
you  want." 

"Oh,"  said  Janice  and  got  out. 
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THEY  went  over  to   the  railing 
stood  there  with  the  mist  blowing 
their  faces.   A  half  moon  tipped  its  hej 
and  waited  to  see  what  they  would 

"Damn'   fine   piece   of   scenery,"   sa 
Brooke.  "Why  aren't  you  going  to  mai 
Philip?" 

At  her  silence  he  turned.  She  was  blusj 
ing  again.  Brooke  was  blushing,  too,  b 
face  darkening  in  the  moonlight.  Tht 
stood  there  looking  at  each  other  as 
blushing: 

"I  was  afraid  there  might  be  some  re; 
son  he  couldn't  help,  like  being  poor — " 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Janice. 

"Will  you  marry  me?"  | 

"Yes,"  said  Janice. 

"I  wanted  to  ask  you  last  Sunday  bll 
you  had  to  talk  about  Philip — you  we^''" 
rude—" 

"You  talked  about  all  your  dates,  so — 

"But  they're  girls  I've  known  all  my  lif 
— I've  always  had  dates  with  them.  I  ha^ 
to  see  them  and  tell  them  there  wouldn' 
be  any  more  dates — " 

"I  thought — the  way  you  kissed  me- 
right  away — I  mean  like  that — " 

"You  didn't  do  so  bad  yourself." 

"But  it  just  happened  that  way  witi 
me!" 

"And  it  just  happened  that  way  with  me 
too,  darling." 

"You  mean,  never  before  like  that?" 

"Never  before  like  that.  Will  you  marrj 
me  tomorrow?" 

"Yes."  She  wrung  her  hands.  "I  don'^ 
know  how  to  tell  Mother  and  Dad." 

"We'll  call  them  up.  Do  you  want  tc 
finish  college?" 

"Well— I  thought  I  did.  But  I'm  afraid 
Dad  won't  feel  like  paying  out  all  this 
money  if  we — " 

"Dad  won't  have  to.  He'll  probably  be 
glad  to  be  rid  of  you.  I'll  be  paying  your 
bills,  darUng." 

"Oh,  no!" 

"Oh,  yes.  Husbands  always  pay  the 
bills." 

"Husbands!  Oh,  darling!"  Her  eyes 
were  quicksilver  in  the  moonlight.  "I'll 
be  terribly  expensive  to  you,  here  at  school 
and  everything." 

"I  suppose  so.  There  are  dozens  of 
things  we  ought  to  talk  about  but  you 
keep  looking  as  though  you  wanted  me  to 
kiss  you.  Let's  get  back  in  the  car." 

They  hurried  and  got  back  in  the  car. 
The  End 
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;P  FROM  the  busy  hean  of  New  York 

the  cathedral-like  beauty  of  Grand 

itral  Terminal . . .  and  watch  the  smooth 

w  of  wanime  America  on  the  move. 

Beneath  this  high,  blue-vaulted  ceiling 

iw  pass  some  54,000,000  travelers  a  year. 

on  their  way  to  war . . .  watched  to  the 

gates  by  bravely  smiling  parents. 

brkers  journeying  to  strange  new  war 

lbs  in  faraway  cities.   Business  leaders 

ing  to  win  new  war  produaion  battles. 

Together  they  form  part  of  the  greatest 

ilitary  and  civilian  traflSc  that  America's 

ds  have  ever  carried.  A  tremendous 

vital  to  Victory,  and  rich  in  promise 

the  future. 

Out  of  this  experience  will  be  born  the 

er  rail  transport  of  tomorrow  .  .  .  when 

rand  Central  Terminal  will  echo  to  the 

tsteps  and  laughter  of  a  free,  victorious 

pie  bound  on  swift  errands  of  peace. 

O  14,800  QUESTIONS  AN  HOUR 

ing  a  busy  wartime  hour.  Terminal  informa- 
on  men  answer  14,800  questions.  To  save  hold- 
up ticket  lines,  get  information  in  advance  at 
pis  booth  or  by  telephone. 

G  GRAND  CENTRAL  SERVICE  FLAG 

,    rhis  flag  honors  21,314  New  York  Central  em- 
,  ployees.  Thousands  of  other  Central   workers 
fiave  sons  and  daughters  in  uniform  ...  an  added 
Jrive  behind  this  railroad's  war  effort. 

O  TICKET  OFFICE  90%   BUSIER 

New  York  Central  has  added  extra  windows  and 
personnel  to  meet  the  war  rush.  Even  so,  war- 
(wise  travelers  prefer  to  buy  tickets  during  quieter 
piid-morning  and  early  evening  hours. 

O  SERVICE  MEN'S  LOUNGE 

Busiest  on  weekends  when  thousands  travel  on 
furlough.  To  give  them  room  on  weekend  trains, 
plan  trips  you  mu\t  make  for  mid-week. 

0    54,000,000  PASSENGERS  A  YEAR 

A  record  number  of  essential  wartime  passengers 
now  flows  through  Grand  Central  train  gates. 
Fighters,  workers.  Government  and  industrial 
leaders  .  .  .  bound  on  vital  errands  along  the 
"Warpath  of  the  United  Nations." 

O   BAGGAGE  CHECKING  COUNTER 

Some  1 30,000  pieces  of  baggage  a  month  are  now 
checked  through  Grand  Central.  People  have 
learned  to  travel  light,  checking  larger  luggage, 
carrying  only  one  small  grip  on  crowded  trains. 

O  TROOPS  ON  THE  MOVE 

Today,  half  the  nation's  Pullmans  and  30%  of 
iu  coaches  are  needed  to  move  2,000,000  troops 
per  month.  One  more  reason  railroads  can't  al- 
ways provide  the  accommodations  you  want. 
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O  THE  COMMUTER'S  STATION  O  MAIN  WAITING  ROOM 


Grand  Central  Terminal's  Lower  Level  is 
principally  the  commuter's  station.  Now  in 
war  time  it  is  busier  than  ever  because  thou- 
sands of  former  automobile  travelers  must 
be  carried  by  train. 


Here  someone  (perhaps  a  soldier  on  fur- 
lough) may  have  to  wait  over  for  a  later 
train  if  you  fail  to  cancel  an  unwanted  reser- 
vation. These  days,  cancel  reservations  the 
minute  your  plans  change. 


FREE  GUIDE  TO  GRAND  CENTRAL 

Packed  with  stories,  pictures  and  a  large 
fascinating  detailed  cutaway  view  that  takes 
you  behind  the  scenes  of  this  great  Terminal 
in  war  time.  Write  Passenger  Dept.,  Room 
1261G,  466  Lexington  Ave.,NewYork,N.Y 
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The  Story  Thus  Far: 

FOLLOWING  the  death  of  her  aged  grand- 
father, with  whom  she  has  lived  since  the 
death  of  her  parents,  Grisellc  Mountjoy  leaves 
her  home  state  of  Maryland  and,  going  to  the 
Coast,  becomes  a  student  at  the  University  of 
California.  She  does  this  at  the  suggestion  of 
her  grandfather's  best  friend :  eighty-year-old 
General  Cruickshank. 

The  general  lives  in  Berkeley.  He  has  a  niece — 
Mitzi  Armitage,  who,  once  divorced,  has  mar- 
ried David  Armitage,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy. 
He  has  a  nephew — Sam  Cruickshank,  an  un- 
successful physician.  Sam  and  his  wife,  Mollie, 
run  a  boardinghouse  for  girls  in  Berkeley.  Gri- 
selle  (an  unusually  timid  girl  who  knows  noth- 
ing of  life)  takes  a  room  with  them,  helps  "Aunt 
MoUic"  with  various  small  chores. 

David  Armitage  sails  for  duty  overseas.  Mitzi 
joins  the  general.  Grisclle  meets  her,  is  im- 
pressed by  her  beauty  and  fascinating  person- 
ality. ...  In  Maryland,  Griselle  had  met  a  man 
from  California :  Captain  Alan  Mclntyre,  of 
the  U.  S.  Medical  Corps.  Given  no  encourage- 
ment, she  had  fallen  in  love  with  him.  Now,  in 
Berkeley,  she  meets  him  again.  And  she  still 
loves  him. 

One  day,  Alan  goes  to  Alameda  to  call  on  his 
mother  and  his  brother — "Steve,"  a  cripple  who 
is  trying  to  study  medicine.  He  takes  Griselle 
with  him.  Griselle  pays,  little  attention  to  Mrs. 
Mclntyre  and  Steve ;  she  watches  Alan,  who 
seems  to  be  worried,  suffering  from  strain. 

A  short  time  later,  she  learns  what  is  wrong 
with  the  man  she  loves — hopelessly.  Mitzi,  in 
need  of  a  confidant,  tells  her  that' she — David 
Armitage's  wife  of  only  a  few  months — has 
fallen  in  love  with  Alan!  Griselle  is  shocked ; 
and  she  is  jealous.  In  a  weak  moment,  when 
Mitzi  asks  her  if  she  is  interested  in  any  man, 
Griselle  says  that  she  is  in  love  with  "John 
Arnold"  (she  knows  no  one  by  that  name) ; 
John,  she  says,  lives  in  Vermont. 

Alan,  too,  confesses  to  her.  He  tells  her  that 
Mitzi  attracts  him  strongly — too  strongly.  He 
tells  her  that  he  does  not  wish  to  become  in- 
volved in  an  affair  with  David  Armitage's  wife 
— or  any  man's  wife.  Then  he  surprises  Gri- 
selle— he  asks  her  if  she  will  consider  marrying 
him!  GriseUe  does  not  give  him  a  direct  answer ; 
she  is  noncommittal.  But  as  they  part,  Alan  says, 
"Will  you  think  about  it,  Griselle?  Will  you 
marry  me  before  I  go  away?"  Griselle  summons 
all  the  courage  she  has.  "My  answer  is  ready 
now,"  she  says  quietly.   "It  is  'yes.'  " 

IV 

A  LAN  had  told  Griselle  that  he  would 

AA  write  at  once  to  Mitzi.  When  next 
jL  JL  they  saw  each  other  he  told  her 
that  there  had  been  nothing  new  in  the 
letter. 

"We  had  talked  it  aU  over,  that  day  I 
came  for  you,"  he  said.  "We  went  up  the 
hill  and  sat  on  the  grass  and  talked.  After 
all,  there  was  nothing  to  say.  She  is  David 
Armitage's  wife.  I  knew — I've  known  all 
along  that  it  was — it  was  that  way,  that  it 
had  to  end.  I  don't  think  I  ever  dreamed 
that  it  was  going  to  be  different.  It  was  all 
like  being  in  a. kind  of  whirl — a  fever.  It's 
— it's  over,"  he  finished  simply. 

"You  didn't  tell  Mitzi  in  that  letter  that 
we  might  be  getting  our  marriage  license 
today?" 

"Oh,  no.  I  didn't  mention  you  at  all. 
Didn't  you  say — "  His  smile  was  anxious. 
"Didn't  we  decide  it  would  be  better  for 
you  to  be  gone  before  the  news  came 
out?" 

"We  did.  But  I  thought  you  might  have 
forgotten.  Yes,  I  don't  want  all  the  talk — 
all  the  questions  at  Aunt  MoUie's,"  Gri- 
selle said  with  a  little  laugh  and  shudder. 
"What  did  you  say?" 

"That  I  was  very  grateful  to  her,  and 
hoped  we  would  always  be  friends  and 
that  I  was  going  away  and  was  bitterly 
sorry  if — I  don't  know  just  how  I  worded 
it,"  Alan  stammered,  embarrassed;  "that 
I  was  sorry  if  I'd  caused  her  any — bother," 
he  explained  ineloquently. 

"It  seems  to  me,  since  she  is  another 
man's  wife,  that's  all  you  could  say,"  Gri- 
selle approved  after  a  thoughtful  moment. 

"You  give  me  a  great  deal,  Griselle," 


"How  are  you  going  to  Wee  eat- 
ing most  of  your  meals  opposite 
me?"  Alan  asked.  Only  Gris- 
elle's  shining  eyes  answered  him 


Alan  said  humbly.    "I'm  going  to 
my  whole  life  making  it  up  to  you,' 

"I  never  think  of  anyone  else  m 
husband,  so  it's  no  sacrifice  to  me," 
selle  told  him  decidedly;  "if  I  can 
you  happy  I'll  take  care  of  my  end 

His  big  hand  was  under  her  elbow 
street  crossing;  she  looked  up  to  ca 
smile.  They  went  up  the  wide  steps 
City  Hall. 

"One  more  service  wedding,"  she 
"One  more  girl  marrying  a  handsome 
dier.  Oh,  Alan!  Everything's  closed," 
selle  broke  off  to  exclaim  in  dismay, 
course — Decoration  Day!    Aren't  we 
ots!   I  sort  of  thought  when  I  saw  all 
flags  it  was  for  the  'Rice  Bowls  of 
celebration  tomorrow.   Oh,  dear,  we 
to  wait!" 

"We  can  come  tomorrow.  But 
have  to  wait  three  days.    Darn  it, 
I  have  three  days  before  we  leave, 
observed,  staring  in  disappointment  i 
closed  doors  that  ringed  the  central 

"Three  days!  Why?"  A  certain  flai 
was  in  her  voice.  It  wasn't  all  going 
carried  with  a  glorious  rush,  then? 

"California  law.    Well,  no  help  for 
I'll  have  to  hope  that  I  can  get  away 
morrow."    They  came  out  together  iij 
the    cool,    windy    street.     "Where'll 
lunch?"  Alan  asked. 

She  had  forgotten  lunch.  But  all  the  fl 
was  not  over  just  because  they  had  to  w 
until  tomorrow;  lunch  would  be  fun.  Ai 
was  so  splendid  in  his  captain's  unifoil 
that  just  to  walk  with  him  was  thrillir 
Griselle's  heart  sang;  she  could  harci 
keep  her  feet  on  the  ground. 

"Oh,  lunch.  Yes;  I'm  starving,"  she  sai 

"It's  almost  one  o'clock.  How  are  y< 
going  to  Uke  eating  most  of  your  mei 
opposite  me?"  Alan  asked,  when  they  ht 
decided  upon  a  famous  restaurant  : 
over  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  were  seal 
at  a  corner  table. 

Only  her  shining  eyes  answered  him;  1 
saw  the  color  rise  in  her  cheeks. 

"When  I  get  my  orders  we'll  be  able  i 
plan  better,"  he  said.  "We'll  know  the 
where  I'm  to  be.  If  we  haven't  three  da; 
we'll  get  a  special  license.  There  must  l 
special  licenses." 

"Fun!"  she  said,  a  little  breathless  attt 
prospect. 

"D'you  know,  Griselle,  it's  awfully  nic 
being  with  you,"  Alan  said,  "going  aroun 
the  city,  shopping  and  talking.  It  feels  s 
right.  And  it's  going  to  make  my  mothe 
happy,  too,"  he  added. 

"You  think  so?" 

"I  know  it.  She  liked  you  so  much.  An 
Steve  did  too.  He's  talked  of  you  a  dozei 
times  since.  And  that  reminds  me,"  Ala) 
said,  "could  we  possibly  stop  in  and  sc 
them  for  a  minute  on  the  way  home?" 

"Did  she  see  the  house,  Alan?" 

"Well,  that's  what  I  don't  know.  Shi 
was  to  have  seen  it  this  morning.  I  wan 
to  know  what  she  thinks  of  it." 


THEY  got  back  into  the  car  and  drov( 
along  together.  Just  a  man  and  i 
woman  in  an  entirely  unremarkable  car, 
going  across  the  high  bridge  over  the  bay, 
looking  down  at  the  blue  water  ruffled  by 
the  afternoon  wind  and  veiled  by  long 
streamers  of  the  incoming  fog.  But  when 
the  man  was  Alan,  Griselle  thought,  and 
the  woman  herself,  what  a  miracle  it  wasi 

They  talked  comfortably  on  the  way. 
Griselle  told  him  something  of  her  lonely 
childhood  that  yet  was  so  occupied  and  so 
happy  a  childhood  in  the  house  of  her 
scientific  grandfather;  of  the  weaving  and 
spinning  and  soapmaking  and  dairy  work 
that  she  had  taken  as  much  for  granted 
as  other  youngsters  might  take  doll 
houses  or  mechanical  toys.  Alan's  story 
was  less  strange;  a  story  of  a  hard-working 
father  who  had  died  young,  leaving  the 
mother  to  struggle  with  the  care  of  two 
growing  boys. 

"And  did  Steve's  accident  come  in  there, 
Alan?" 
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Get  your  Memo  every  Day-Drink  your 

Vitamins  and  \M  'em! 


•^^o  like  a  motor  again,  Daddy,  please!" 
vT  begged  little  Beulah. 

"I  won't  go  any  place,  until  I  get  some- 
thing to  drink  besides  this  lake,"  balked 
Elmer,  the  bull. 

"If  that's  the  way  you  feel— how  about 
another  glass  of  hemo?"  asked  Elsie.  "It's 
wonderful  for  you!  In  fact,  memo's  won- 
derful for  everybody— especially  in  these 
days  of  food  shortages  and  rationing.  You 
know.  Government  authorities  say  that  3 
out  of  4  Americans  may  not  get  enough 
vitamins  with  their  meals.  Now,  a  glass 
of  HEMO  every  day—" 


a  person  half  his  daily  needs  of  Iron,  Cal- 
cium, and  Phosphorus;  and  Vitamins  A, 
Bi,  Bi(G),  D,  and  Niacin! . . .  We  purposely 
omit  Vitamin  C.  Folks  get  it  readily  if 
they  drink  tomato  or  fruit  juice." 


^^^^'^j^  Hemo 

//  /r>  eoKoeAf's,  /r's  90t  to  Be  9oo»  / 


"Every  day  in  every  way,  it's  hemo, 
MEMO,  hemo!"  panted  Elmer.  "Sometimes 
I  think  you're  slap-happy  about—" 

"You  mean  happy,"  corrected  Elsie,  "and 
I  am  happy  every  time  I  think  that  just 
one  glass  of  hemo  (mixed  in  milk)  gives 


"I  hope  you  didn't  omit  to  pack  a  lunch," 
hinted  Elmer.  "I'm  hungry!  When  do  we 
eat?" 

"Just  push  us  one  more  little  mile,  dear," 
answered  Elsie.  "Then  we'll  have  sand- 
wiches and  another  big  thermos  of  deli- 
cious, icy-cool  hemo.  There's  a  lunch  to 
put  pep  into  any  stroke!" 

^Make  a  habit  of  stopping  at  your  favor- 
ite  fountain  for  refreshing,  icy -cool 
HEMO.  Have  it  made  up  in  any  flavor 
you  prefer.  Tastes  more  delicious  than 
the  grandest  malted  milk!...  For  making 
HEMO  at  home,  get  the  full-pound  jar 
—  enough  for  24.  drinks  — at  drug  or 
grocery  stores  for  ontxSft-. — nrnorom  c<i 
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"No;  not  until  he  was  about  sixteen.  He 
was  a  big  husky  fellow  then,  not  as  tall 
as  I  am,  but  broader — powerful,  you 
know.  My  mother  had  great  confidence  in 
him;  we  all  did." 

"I  think  one  feels  that  power  now, 
Alan." 

"Did  you?"  He  was  pleased.  "Mother 
was  taking  him  in  to  Oakland  to  the  den- 
tist one  afternoon,"  he  went  on.  "She's 
blamed  herself  for  it  so  many  times!  She 
had  to  have  an  impacted  tooth  out,  and  I 
was  away  in  medical  school.  She  said  to 
Steve  that  she  thought  she  wouldn't  mind 
it  if  he  came  along  and  held  her  hand,  and 
she  said,  'We'll  have  ice  cream  and  go  to 
a  movie  afterward.'  Of  course  that  was 
enough  for  Steve." 

"He  was  about  sixteen,  you  said?" 

"Just  about.  They  took  a  bus — it  was  a 
slippery  sort  of  day,  had  been  raining  and 
freezing  on  top  of  the  rain — and  there  was 
a  bad  collision  between  the  bus  and  a  van. 
I  was  called  out  from  a  class,  raced  to  the 
emergency  ward;  they  were  both  there. 
At  first  Mother  seemed  the  worst  hurt,  but 
she  cured  up  in  no  time;  she'd  sprained  her 
back  badly  and  cracked  a  transverse  proc- 
ess—  Know  what  that  is?" 

"No." 

"Well,  it's  one  of  the  flanges  of  the  spine. 
She  had  a  lot  of  pain;  she  was  lame.  But 
meanwhile  they  were  taking  X-rays  of 
Steve,  and  that  was  all  bad.  The  thigh  was 
fractured,  too  high  up  to  operate.  They 
kept  the  poor  kid  in  the  hospital  for 
months,  trying  one  thing  and  another.  No 
use.  Pressure  won't  work,  and  they  don't 
dare  cut." 

"Suffering,  Alan?"  Her  mobile,  earnest 
young  face  was  all  sympathy. 

"Oh,  yes;  and  weariness,  and  of  course 
a  sort  of — well,  despair.  No  football,  no 
tennis,  no  long  hikes  into  the  King  River 
Canyon  with  the  other  boys.  And  then 
gradually  books  and  puzzles  and  the  radio 
— oh,  I've  seen  him  push  them  all  aside 
and  put  that  black  head  of  his  down  and 
cry  sometimes,"  Alan  said,  looking  ahead 
steadily,  speaking  as  if  the  words  hurt  him, 
"but  gradually  he  pulled  himself  together. 
Now  he's  going  to  be  a  research  man — a 
laboratory  man,  and  after  the  war  we're 
going  to  need  a  lot  of  them.!" 

THEY  were  silent  for  a  while. 
"Alan,"  Griselle  said  suddenly,  as  they 
were  reaching  the  neighborhood  of  his 
mother's  house,  "there's  something  I  want 
to  say  to  you.  Even  when  we  have  our 
license,  we  can't  be  married  for  three  days. 
I  want  you  to  think  this  over  in  those  three 
days.  If  you  change  your  mind,  if  you 
feel  differently,  why  there's  nothing  that 
need  make  you  feel  yourself  bound.  Acd 
if  we  do  get  married,"  Griselle  pursued  as 
he  gave  her  no  other  answer  except  a  sur- 
prised sidewise  glance,  "I  want  you  to 
promise  me  never  to  pretend  to  be  fonder 
of  me,  to  like  me  better,  than  you  really 
do.  Not  until  the  war's  over,  and  we've 
had  time  really  to  know  each  other — to 
find  out  how  we  feel.  If  you're  still  think- 
ing of  Mitzi — if  you're  unhappy — " 

"You  needn't  waste  time  saying  things 
like  that,"  he  put  in,  as  she  floundered. 
"You  and  I'll  work  it  out  together.  We'll 
always  be  honest  with  each  other.  That's 
why  I  know  it  will  work.  You  and  I  aren't 
carried  away  by  any  emotion  that  won't 
last.  It's  a  sane,  right  marriage,  and  I've 
felt  happier  in  these  last  few  days  than  I 
have  for  a  long  time." 

Nothing  more  was  said  until  they  were 
cUmbing  the  narrow  inside  stairway  to  the 
little  Alameda  apartment. 

During  the  call,  Griselle's  high  spirits 
ebbed.  She  had  forgotten  how  stuffy  was 
the  little  upstairs  front  parlor  with  its 
blinds  lowered  against  the  afternoon  sun. 
Steve  was  alone,  studying;  he  looked  tou- 
sled and  weary-eyed  as  he  pushed  his 
books  aside  and  smiled  a  welcome. 

"Say,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  people!"  he 
said  cheerfully. 
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Somehow  the  sight  of  him  made  Gri- 
selle's heart  heavy.  She  did  not  like  the 
atmosphere  of  this  room  even  for  fifteen 
minutes.  He  could  not  get  away  from  it 
day  or  night. 

"We're  interrupting  you?"  she  said 
apologetically. 

"Oh,  Lord,  no.  Alan  here  is  just  in  time 
to  clear  up  something  for  the —  No 
hurry,"  Steve  said,  as  Alan  glanced  at  his 
papers.  "But  before  you  go.  What  arc 
you  two  doing?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  Alan  said  smiling. 
"We  thought  we'd  go  up  to  the  City  Hall 
and  file  due  notice  of  intention  to  wed 
after  the  requisite  three  days'  delay.  Gri- 
selle and  I — " 

"No!"  Steve  interrupted  in  his  deep, 
resonant  voice.  His  eyes  were  excited  and 
pleased.  "Well,  good  for  you,  old  boy!" 
he  said.  "What'd  you  have  to  use  to  make 
her  willing  to  marry  you?  Hashish?"  He 
stretched  out  a  thin,  hard  hand  and  Gri- 
selle put  hers  into  his  strong  grip. 

"Something  like  that,"  Alan  said  with 
an  answering  grin  that  made  the  brothers 


"That's  what  I  like  about  this 
job — we  see  all  the  games  free!" 
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for  a  moment,  look  much  alike.  "But  we 
couldn't  get  our  license,"  he  pursued.  "To- 
day's a  holiday.  Decoration  Day." 

"It's  going  to  be  as  quick  as  that?"  Steve 
exclaimed.  "Married  right  away,  eh? 
Mom  will  be  pleased,"  he  added.  "Ever 
since  you  were  here  she's  been  talking 
about  Miss  Mountjoy." 

"Where  is  Mom?"  Alan  asked.  "Isn't 
this  one  of  her  free  days?" 

"Gone  to  inspect  the  Berkeley  house." 
Steve  was  looking  from  one  to  the  other 
with  a  broad  smile,  and  Griselle  felt  her 
cheeks  redden  as  she  smiled  back.  After 
a  while  the  brothers  became  absorbed  in 
some  problem  presented  by  Stephen's  text- 
books and  then  she  could  relax,  looking 
about  the  dreadful  little  room,  wondering 
what  it  would  mean  for  a  powerful  man  to 
be  imprisoned  here  through  all  the  lovely 
spring  and  summer  days. 

"Thanks,  Al,"  Stephen  said  presently. 
"This  wasn't  much  fun  for  you,  Griselle, 
was  it?"  he  asked.  "But  I'd  reached  a 
stone  wall.  All  clear  now." 

"He's  wonderful,"  Griselle  said  when 
they  were  in  the  car  again,  "but  he  makes 
me  want  to  cry.  He'd  have  been  such  a 
big,  strong  sort  of  man;  he'd  have  loved 
walking  and  swimming  and  working  so!" 


"It's  up  to  him  to  prove  that  he  can  be  a 
big  man  anyway,"  Alan  observed  thought- 
fully. 

"Drop  me  here,  Alan,  and  I'll  take  the 
car,"  the  girl  said  presently.  "Otherwise 
you'll  be  late  getting  back  to  Treasure  Is- 
land. Didn't  you  say  you're  on  some  spe- 
cial job  from  four  to  eight?  Please  do;  I'd 
rather  you  did!  If  you  take  me  to  Aunt 
Mollie's  gate  there'll  be  girls  all  around, 
and  they're  buzzing  enough  about  us  now. 
I  don't  want  anyone  to  know  until  it's  all 
over,  until  we're  married." 

"I'll  telephone  you  tomorrow,"  he  said. 

"I'm  wondering,"  she  mused,  "if  Mitzi 
will  suspect." 

"Not  from  anything  I  wrote  her.  We 
had  decided  not  to  see  each  other  again. 
I  only  confirmed  it" 

"Goodby  until  tomorrow,  then." 

"Goodby,  Griselle." 

AFTERWARD  she  wondered  whether, 
.  if  she  had  known  how  long  that  part- 
ing was  to  be,  she  might  have  done  any- 
thing differently.  What  more  could  she 
have  done  to  hold. him?  What  had  she 
left  unsaid? 

She  watched  him  drive  away  into  the 
gathering  fog  before  she  boarded  the  trol- 
ley car  and  was  rattled  off  to  the  sunny 
heights  of  the  college  town. 

In  the  morning,  with  her  breakfast,  she 
had  the  letter. 

A  letter  from  Alan.  Griselle  had  han- 
dled most  of  the  preparations  for  break- 
fast herself;  it  was  simple  enough.  Two 
of  the  five  girls  who  had  nine-o'clocks 
liked  boiled  eggs;  Torchy  liked  hers 
poached  with  bacon;  Griselle  liked  bacon 
alone.  The  big  pot  was  full  of  coffee,  and 
everyone  buttered  her  own  toast.  That 
was  all  there  was  to  it.  And  here  was  the 
mail;  letters  to  scatter  about  here  and  there 
up  and  down  the  table  for  everyone,  and 
one  for  Griselle  Mountjoy.    From  Alan. 

She  read  it,  and  the  room  circled  about 
her  and  she  felt  cold.  Deathly  cold.  But 
she  must  not  show  anything.  She  must  sit 
here  with  her  right  hand  holding  her  fork 
and  her  left  holding  the  letter,  and  show 
nothing.  A  violent  sensation  of  nausea 
beset  her;  it  passed  and  she  still  sat. 

"Tell  Aunt  Mollie  I'll  bring  home  those 
rolls  at  eleven,"  Torchy  said,  departing. 

Griselle  could  make  no  sound,  but 
Torchy  noticed  nothing.  After  all,  this 
was  the  last  week  before  finals.  The  other 
girls  finished  their  breakfasts  and  went 
away  too;  Griselle  sat  still. 

She  stared  into  space,  and  felt  her  heart 
beating  regular  and  hard — thump,  thump, 
thump.  Her  spine  felt  cold,  her  mouth  dry. 

After  a  while  it  occurred  to  her  that 
she  did  not  want  to  see  anyone.  Get 
away.  She  must  get  away.  She  went  out 
into  the  street;  the  letter  jammed  in  her 
sweater  pocket.  The  June  morning  was 
still;  it  dripped  softly  with  fog.  Fog  rolled 
through  the  gardens  and  wound  itself 
about  the  trees.  She  walked  toward  the 
hills;  after  a  while  she  sat  on  a  low  brick 
wall,  and  took  the  letter  out  of  her  pocket 
and  read  it  again. 

"Dear  Griselle,"  Alan  had  written,  "This 
is  a  hard  letter  for  me  to  write;  I. will  make 
it  brief.  I  planned  to  come  to  Berkeley  to 
see  you  today,  but  we  have  our  orders 
now,  and  I  may  not  see  you  for  a  long 
time.  You  must  forgive  me  for  a  stupid 
and  serious  mistake,  and  forget  me.  The 
generous  help  you  offered  me,  the  hope  I 
had  that  there  was  happiness  for  us  both 
ahead,  a»-e  useless.  I  would  have  failed 
you;  I  would  have  hurt  you  sooner  or 
later,  as  I  am  failing  and  hurting  you  now. 
I  have  written  this  letter  many  times;  I 
can  only  hope  that  it  tells  you  what  it 
must  tell  you:  that  it  is  no  use!  There  is 
to  be  no  happiness  for  me  anywhere. 
Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you  always. 

"Alan." 

"He  couldn't  write  me  that!"  Griselle 
said  aloud.  "Why,  we  went  only  yester- 
day to  get  our  marriage  license!  Oh,  no!" 


She  walked  up  some  steep  blocks,  loo| 
down  vaguely  at  the  top  of  the  fog,  crci 
ing  and  billowing  softly  below  her 
head  ached  and  she  felt  tired  and  coli 

Well,  she  must  keep  walking.  She  wo| 
walk  herself  weary,  go  home  and  Wi 
hard,  write  her  theme  for  tomorrow 
for  the  next  day,  too;  keep  going.  S 
denly,  starting  downhill  toward  the  uni 
lating  fogs,  she  knew  that  she  was  goini 
see  Mitzi. 

Her  heart  began  to  beat  fast  again, 
was  making  her  feel  this  way?    Oh, 
letter.  Alan's  letter.  He  had  said — but 
would  not  think  of  what   he  had 
Enough  time  to  think  about  that. 

She  reached  the  garden  of  old  Gene 
Cruickshank's   house;   the  old   man 
asleep  in  his  wicker  chair  with  his  glass] 
still  on  his  nose,  and  his  newspaper  di 
gling  from  an  inert  hand.    Griselle  wi 
quietly  past  him  and  into  the  house.  S 
went  upstairs  to  Mitzi's  room;  Mitzi  mig 
be  asleep. 

Mitzi,  however,  was  awake,  and  seati| 
at  her  dressing  table  staring  at  herself  wi 
haggard,  sunken  eyes.  She  saw  Griseil 
through  the  mirror  without  recognizii 
her,  and  spoke  in  an  impatient,  wi 
voice. 

"Come  in,  whoever  you  are!  Come 
and  talk  to  me  before  I  lose  my  mind!  0 
it's  you!"  she  went  on,  turning  and  e; 
tending  both  hands  to  Griselle  with  a  fo 
lorn,  appealing  gesture.  "I've  wanted 
much  to  see  you!  I've  been  crying  all  da; 
He's  gone.  Did  you  know  that?  Alan 
gone." 

Griselle,  as  pale  as  Mitzi  was,  with 
same  circles  about  her  eyes,  came  into 
dim  room.  Shades  were  drawn  at  the 
dow;  light  filtered  in  only  in  bars  and  lin( 
between  the  shadows. 

"I  don't  know  what  time  it  is.  I've  h 
half  crazy  all  day,"  said  Mitzi.    "He  lej 
this  morning — or  maybe  in  the  middle 
the  night.  All  I  know  is  that  he's  gone! 

"And,  Griselle,"  she  went  on  passion 
ately,  turning  back  to  her  mirror  an( 
planting  hen  elbows  on  the  dressing  table 
"he  won't  come  back.  I  know  it!  I  kno» 
it  when  I  feel  this  way." 

GRISELLE,  who  had  sunk  into  a  bif 
chair  with  a  high  back,  clamped  hei 
fingers  on  the  chintz-covered  arms  and  sa 
watching  her  hostess  without  speaking. 

Mitzi  pushed  her  beautifully  curled, 
shining  hair  away  from  her  temples  with 
both  palms,  stared  at  herself  drearily  foi 
a  moment,  then  covered  her  face  with  hei 
hands  and  burst  into  tears. 

Let  her  cry,  Griselle  thought  angrily 
and  scornfully;  she  has  a  husband,  and 
she  isn't  content.  Let  her  cry. 

Aloud  she  presently  said,  in  a  rather 
hoarse  voice  and  with  a  dry  throat,  "How 
did  you  know?" 

"He  told  me,"  Mitzi  answered  instantly, 
glad  to  talk.  "I'll  tell  you  what  happened, 
and  see  if  you  blame  me — see  if  you  blame 
me!  You  see,  Alan  and  I  had  agreed  not 
to  see  each  other.  I  told  you  that.  Well, 
that  was  some  days  ago.  I  thought  he'd 
telephone  or  come,  but  he  didn't.  I  waited 
— I  was  afraid  to  leave  the  house — no  mes- 
sage at  all.  I  was  horribly  afraid  that  he'd 
been  moved,  and  I  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
Day  before  yesterday — that  was  the  day 
before  Decoration  Day— ^I  tried  to  get  him 
on  the  telephone.  They  said  he  was  in  the 
city,  so  I  only  left  a  message  to  call  me 
that  night.  Well,  he  didn't.  And  all  yes- 
terday— no  word.  So  about  five  o'clock  I 
sent  him  a  telegram.  Was  that  terrible? 

"I  couldn't  help  it,"  Mitzi  went  on, 
squared  about  on  the  dressing-table  bench 
to  face  Griselle.  "I  was  desperate.  I  said, 
'Must  see  you.  Palace  Hotel  seven  o'clock, 
important '  It  made  him  furious,  and  I 
knew  it  would,  but  I  couldn't  help  it." 

"Furious  or  not,  he  came,  didn't  he?" 
Griselle  said  drily. 

"Yes;  but  you  see  I  signed  it  'Mother.' 
He's  wonderful  about  his  mother,"  Mitzi 


These  kodacolor  snapshots  bring  to  pass  the  dream  of 
generations — full-color  prints,  made  from  cok)r  negatives 
in  an  ordinary  roll-film  camera  .  .  .  Although  Eastman 
Kodak's  new  Kodacolor  process  is  photography's  most 
important  news  in  years,  war  production  comes  first, antl 


full  production  of  Kodacolor  Film  for  the  public  must 
wait.  Use  tiie  small  amount  now  available  to  g've  your 
man  In  the  Service  a  delightful  surjinse — an  occasional 
snapshot  from  home  in  FULL  COLOR.  No  new  equip- 
ment needed — ask  your  Kodak  dealer  about  Kodacolor. 


research  has  made  Color  Photograph 


a  part  of  eveiyone*s  uie 


Back  in  1928,  Kodak  brought  out  a  film  for 
making  home  movies  in  full  color.  It  was 
merely  a  start,  in  the  light  of  what  has  been 
clone  since,  but  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind, 
and  it  brought  joy  and  satisfaction  to  a  great 
many  people. 

In  1935,  Kodak  was  able  to  introduce  full- 
color  Kodachrome  Film  for  home  movies  — 
and  it  ''had  everything."  Projected  on  the 
screen,  it  showed,  in  radiant  color,  the  faces 
and  episodes  which  make  up  "family  his- 
tory". .  ,  At  the  present  time,  Kodachrome 
Film  is  shooting  records  of  actual  combat 
for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  —  for 
military  study,  and  for  training. 

In  1936,  Kodachrome  "still  pictures," 
shot  with  a  Kodak  Bantam  or  35-mm.  cam- 


era, and  projected  on  a  screen,  were  a  new 
joy  to  tens  of  thousands. 

In  1938,  the  introduction  of  Kodachrome 
sheet  film  led  to  full-color  photographs  as 
illustrations  in  magazines  and  newspapers. 
By  showing  attractive  foods  and  new  things 
in  home  decoration,  color  photography  was 
a  guide  to  better  living.  With  pictures  of 
remote,  colorful  countries,  it  biought  home 
the  world  "as  is." 

In  194h  color  photography  moved  closer 
to  the  familiar  black-and-white  snapshot  — 
Minicolor  prints  from  miniature  Koda- 
chrome Film  were  made  available  by  Kodak 
.  .  •  and    for  professionals,    Kotavachrome 


Serving  h 
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prints  made  from  Kodachrome  Film  in  larger 
sizes.  Projection  on  a  screen  was  no  longer 
the  only  means  of  enjoyment .  .  .  But  full- 
color  prints  on  paper  were  still  to  come. 

Last  year,  1942,  the  cycle  was  complete. 
Kodacolor  Film,  usable  in  ordinary  cameras 
and  processed  by  Kodak,  yields  Kodacolor 
prints  on  paper.  The  methods  of  making 
full-color  photographv  as  universal  as  black- 
and-white  are  now  fiiUv  known. 


uman  progress  tnrou 


Noiv,  Kodak  Color  Films  are  "in  the  set  vice" 
— better  to  watch  oin-  enemies  from  the  air, 
and  penetrate  their  camouflage  ...  to  record 
our  troops  and  ships  and  planes  iu  action 
.  .  .  and  to  train  our  men  .  .  .  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  ancients  thought  that  their  Sun  God  44 
u'rfi  resfx/nsihle  when  they  enjoyed  health 
vigor.    They  made  many  sacrifices  uhich 
hoped  would  keep  him  in  good  hun 
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.  the  Vitamins  did  the  work 


Fortunately,  we  do  not  have  to  depend  upon  the  whims  of  an 
Apollo  for  safeguards  for  our  health.  Science  has  demonstrated 
over  and  over  again  that  sensible  living  and  proper  nutrition 
are  the  first  steps  toward  a  robust  body  and  an  alert  mind. 

The  entire  nation  looks  eagerly  for  news  about  Science's  con- 
tinuous studies  of  vitamins.  One  fact  that  has  been  determined 
is  that  the  B  Complex  vitamins  are  the  least  plentiful  in  the 
foods  that  come  to  yoiir  table.  Physicians  say  that  your  body  is 
quick  to  feel  a  B  Vitamins  deficiency,  but  unharmed  if  you  get 

more  than  enough. 

*  *  * 

The  home  of  Budweiser  is  one  of  the  world's  biggest  sources  of 
B  Complex  vitamins.  They  are  contained  in  brewer's  yeast, 
which  we  supply  to  leading  pharmaceutical  manufacturers. 
From  them,  our  armed  forces  and  our  civilian  population  obtain 
millions  of  B  Complex  vitamin  units  to  supplement  the  daily 
diet  when  necessary.  The  perfection  of  this  vitamin-rich  yeast 
is  one  more  result  of  laboratory  and  research  work  that  has 
helped  to  produce  the  world's  most  popular  beer. 


Budiveiser 
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In  addition  to  supplying  the  armed  forces  with  glider  parts, 
gun  turret  parts  and  foodstuffs,  Anheuser-Busch  produces 
materials  which  go  into  the  manufacture  of:  Rubber  •  Alumi- 
num •  Munitions  •  Medicines  •  Hospital  Diets  •  Baby  Foods 
Bread  and  other  Bakery  products  •  Vitamin-fortified  cattle 
feeds  •  Batteries  •  Paper  •  Soap  and  textiles  —to  name  a  few. 
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sai  and  stopped  short,  her  eyes  interro- 
gafig  the  other  woman.   "That's  why  he 
;.  Was  that  an  awful  thing  to  do?" 
'  see,"  Griselle  managed  to  say  non- 
hittally. 

Vhen  he  got  there,  I  was  there,"  Mitzi 

nued.   "He  came  in  looking  so  wor- 

he  looked  awful — and  I  know  that 

'r  responsible.   Oh,  believe  me,  it's  told 

on  im  too,  this  separation!  He  looked  so 

tiri!  I  went  up  to  him,  and — well,  I  don't 

1  vM  what  we  said  then;  we  simply  clung 

then  And  he  kept  saying,  'You!   But 

ought  it  was  my  mother,'  and  things 

!.  that.    I  know  he  was  angry  at  first. 

I  ooked  around  and  said,  'But  where  is 

!  her?'  as  if  he  couldn't  quite  get  it  out 

is  head  that  she  was  there,  and  I  had 

,,'eep  telling  him  that  I  had  fooled  him. 

\ :  then  we  had  supper,"  Mitzi  went  on, 

J  at  first  he  was  restless  and  nervous 

kept  saying  that  we  had  no  right — 

r  Alan!    As  if  these  things  went  by 

t!  And  finally,  finally  he  quieted  down, 

we  talked  things  over,  and  we  sat 

e — talking — making  up — "  Mitzi  fal- 

d.  her  voice  thickened,  and  again  she 

in  tears. 

\nd  now  he's  gone,"  Griselle  stated 
er  than  asked.  Her  heart  was  an 
hquake.  She  could  not  hear  her  own 
e. 

He  had  leave  only  until  nine.    I  told 

,'  Mitzi  said,  "that  there  was  no  use 

ting  it.    We   love   each   other.    Why 

aid  I  keep  up  a  bluff  with  David?  Why 

uldn't  we  be  honest?   So  I'm  going  to 

V  te  David;  I'm  going  to  throw  myself 

u  >n  his  generosity.  Why  should  any  man 

wit  a  wife  whose  whole  heart  and  soul 

bang  to  somebody  else?" 

And  you  think,  trying  a  third  time, 
tit  you  know  what  makes  for  a  happy 
nrriage?"  Griselle  asked. 

l/TITZI  looked   hurt;   raised  her  head 

J  i.  proudly  and  turned  her  back.  "Noth- 

1    else  matters  but  love,"  she  said. 

What  you're  saying  is  that  nothing  else 

tters  but  passion,"  Griselle  amended  it; 

It  I  don't  agree  with  you.  Weren't  you 

r  in  love  this  way  before?" 

Not  with  David,  certainly,"  Mitzi  re- 

t  ned  promptly.    "I  thought  I  was  with 

f  White- — kid  stuff.    I  was  nineteen.    I 

n't  suppose   I   knew   what   it   was   all 

but,  but  I  was  in  love  with  the  idea  of 

ing  in  love.  But  not  with  David.  I  told 

pi  so.  I  told  him  that  he  would  have  to 

ike  me  love  him." 

"That  kind  of  love  doesn't  last,"  Griselle 
ited,  after  a  moment.  It  sounded  stupid, 
e  a  child  trying  to  be  annoying. 
"You  don't  know  whether  it  does  or 
it,"  Mitzi  said  pointedly.  "You've  never 
en  married." 

"I've  loved  a  man;  I  do  love  a  man," 
riselle  answered;  "but  if  it's  somewhat 
at  way  it  isn't  all  that  way.    It's  respect 
id  congeniality  and  liking — liking  as  well 
loving.    It's  being  willing  to  be  poor 
,th  him,  and  away  from  the  world  with 
m.  You  wouldn't  give  up  David  Armi- 
ge's  money  for  fifty  Alan  Mclntyres!" 
"I  wouldn't  have  to.  If  I  divorced  David 
would   have   a   very  handsome  settle- 
ent,"  Mitzi  said.    "I'm  not  mercenary, 
id  I  didn't  marry  him  for  his  money,  if 
u  mean  that.  I  could  have  married  men 
vice  as  rich!    But  I'm  not  a  fool.    I  was 
ery  unfortunate  in  my  first  marriage — 
lat  could  happen  to  the  finest  woman 
the  world.    My  second  marriage  was 
Jnsible — and  happy,  too,  and  I  shall  al- 
ways like  David  Armitage — love  him,  if 
ou  want  to  put  it  that  way.   But  what  I 
Bel  for  Alan  is  what  comes  to  you  only 
nee  in  a  lifetime.    I  began  it  in  fun;  I 
new  I  was  playing  with  fire.    Women 
on't  play  with  men  like  Alan.    Well,  I 
urned  my  fingers,  and  I'm  not  ashamed. 
it  wouldn't  let  me  talk  divorce  last  night; 
le  kept  shutting  me  off.  'All  right,'  I  said, 
lave  it  your  own  way.   But  there  is  such 
I  thing  as  divorce,'  I  said,  'and  I  will  first 


get  free,  and  then  come  to  you  with  open 
arms.' " 

"So  that's  the  arrangement?"  Griselle 
asked. 

"Only  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  He  said 
— the  very  last  thing,  when  we  were  out  in 
the  street,  'I'll  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  I  can't,  I  can't  have  anything  to 
do  with  it.'  Poor  fellow !"  Mitzi  diverged  to 
say  pityingly,  "He  has  been  doing  his  best 
to  break  with  me.  I  made  him  admit  that 
it  was  useless.  'You  love  me  with  every 
fiber  of  your  being,'  1  said  to  him,  and  he 
put  his  head  in  his  hands  and  said,  'God 
help  me,  it's  true!'  " 

"And  while  he  told  you  that,"  Griselle, 
suddenly  very  pale,  said  quietly,  "did  he 
tell  you  that  he  had  asked  me  to  marry 
him?" 

"Did  he — what?"  Mitzi  asked,  turning 
about  on  the  bench. 

"Did  he  tell  you  that  he  asked  me  to 
marry  him,  feeling  for  you  as  he  does, 
and  that,  knowing  how  he  felt  about  you, 
I  said  yes?"  Griselle  pursued. 

"No,"  Mitzi  said  slowly,  "he  didn't. 
You're  lying." 

"No,  I'm  not  lying,  and  you  know  it. 


"I  knew  I  could,"  Griselle  said  steadily. 

"Well,  he  promised  to  write  me,"  Mitzi 
said,  "so  I  can  keep  you  informed  of  how 
he  feels." 

Griselle  spoke  levelly;  there  was  even 
the  hint  of  a  smile  on  her  usually  sober 
young  face. 

"And  when  he  comes  back,  he'll  come 
back  to  me,"  she  said. 

FOR  a  moment  Mitzi  looked  at  her  in 
silence.   Then  she  laughed  briefly. 

"What  makes  you  say  that?"  she  asked. 

"1  don't  know,"  Griselle  answered,  her 
face  burning.   "I  just  think  that  he  will." 

"You  think  Alan  Mclntyre,  when  he 
comes  back  from  overseas,"  Mitzi  sum- 
marized it,  speaking  in  a  quizzical  tone 
and  studying  Griselle  with  narrowed  eyes, 
"will  come  straight  to  you?  Why?" 

"Because  I  think  he — he  likes  me,"  Gri- 
selle persisted,  stammering  a  little,  but 
sturdily  keeping  to  her  point;  "and  be- 
cause I  think  he  thinks  of  you  as  David 
Armitage's  wife." 

"And  so  I  am  David's  wife,"  Mitzi  con- 
ceded. "But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  di- 
vorce," she  submitted. 


"And  another  thing.  Lieutenants,  junior  grade,  are  not  addressed  as  'Junior'!" 
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We  were  to  get  a  license  yesterday.  We 
went  up  to  the  City  Hall  to  get  it." 

"Really,"  Mitzi  commented.  She  tried 
for  a  scornful  tone,  but  her  own  color  was 
failing  now.  "And  why  didn't  you,  if  I 
may  ask?" 

"It  was  a  holiday.  The  bureau  was 
closed.   Decoration  Day." 

"How  interesting!  Alan  asked  you  to 
marry  him!  It  seems  to  me  he  carried 
his  good  resolutions  pretty  far,"  Mitzi 
drawled,  "not  only  not  to  have  an  affair 
with  me  but  to  block  the  way  by  marry- 
ing you.  And  you  would  have  married 
him,  would  you?" 

"I  love  him,"  Griselle  answered  simply. 
"I've  loved  him  since  I  first  saw  him." 

"And  what  of  your  young  man  in  Wash- 
ington?" 

"There  never  was  any  young  man  in 
Washington.  It's  always  been  Alan.  You 
just  imagined  the  young  man  in  Washing- 
ton." 

Mitzi  sat  meditating  this  for  a  full  min- 
ute of  silence;  her  brows  knitted  and  her 
underlip  caught  in  her  teeth.  Presently 
she  said  very  gently,  "Did  Alan  Mclntyre 
really  ask  you  to  marry  him?" 

"Really." 

"How  soon?" 

"Immediately." 

Mitzi's  eyes  narrowed.  "Did  you  think 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  you  could 
make  him  happy,  Griselle?" 


"But  that  would  seem  a  very  terrible 
thing  to  him.  Knowing  Lieutenant  Armi- 
tage— knowing  that  he  may  be  in  the  thick 
of  the  fighting — "  Griselle  began,  and 
stopped. 

"Then  our  loving  each  other  wouldn't 
count  at  all?"  Mitzi  said,  speaking  mildly, 
as  if  half  amused  at  the  other  woman's 
persistence. 

"That  kind  of  loving  doesn't  last,"  Gri- 
selle stated  flatly. 

"It  doesn't?" 

"No.  He  wouldn't  be  happy  and  you 
wouldn't  be  happy."  Griselle  was  miser- 
ably unhappy  herself;  the  conversation 
was  excruciating  to  her.  She  would  not 
have  supposed  that  she  ever  could  be  be- 
trayed into  such  a  talk;  crossing  swords 
with  Mitzi  on  the  subject  of  Alan  Mcln- 
tyre. But  she  was  ip  deep  now;  she  could 
not  stop. 

Mitzi  left  the  dressing  table  and  walked 
over  to  a  long  sofa  chair  heaped  with 
pillows.  She  flung  herself  down  here, 
clenched  one  beautiful  little  hand  to  glance 
at  the  shining  cardinal  fingernails  and 
laughed. 

"Honestly,  Griselle,"  she  protested  laz- 
ily, "you  do  say  the  crackedest  things! 
There's  no  such  thing  as  a  man  and  a 
woman  loving  each  other?  Is  that  it?" 

"No;  I  didn't  say  that.  I  think  you  and 
Alan  have  a  terrible — a  terrible  crush  on 
each  other  now,"  Griselle  said  steadily. 
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"And  I  think  that  when  he  gets  away  and 
thinks  it  all  over  and  remembers  that  you 
are  another  man's  wife,  he'll  feel  differ- 
ently." 

"And  that'll  make  him  turn  to  you,  be- 
cause you're  so  good  and  pure  and  not 
married  to  anyone?" 

"It  might."  Griselle's  throat  was  dry 
and  her  cheeks  blazing;  she  looked  bravely 
at  Mitzi. 

"You  wish  it  might,"  Mitzi  said  after 
a  moment's  consideration.  "You  haven't 
made  much  secret  of  the  way  you  feel  for 
him,  I  must  say!" 

"No;  I  haven't  made  much  secret  of  it. 
He's*  the  only  man  I  ever  cared  about, 
that  way,"  Griselle  admitted,  speaking  as 
if  more  to  herself  than  to  Mitzi. 

"Well,"  Mitzi  said,  suddenly  in  angry 
tears,  "we'll  see.  I  know  that  we  talked 
together  last  night  of  never  being  parted. 
He  said  that  it  was  no  use  to  try  to  keep 
apart.  And  I  said  that  I  would  write  David 
the  truth.  Oh,  I've  got  lots  of  faults!^' 
Mitzi  said,  wiping  her  eyes  and  blowing 
her  nose  with  a  wisp  of  scented  handker- 
chief. "But  I  can't  lie.  I  have  to  say  what 
I'm  thinking.  I  told  Jeff  White  that.  When 
I  wanted  to  leave  him  I  came  right  out 
with  the  truth." 

Griselle  looked  at  her  for  a  while  in 
silence,  and  Mitzi  touched  her  small  nose 
with  her  handkerchief  again  and  gave 
Griselle  an  aggrieved  glance. 

"Did  you  think  you  were  in  love 
with  your  first  husband — with  Jefferson 
White?"  Griselle  presently  asked,  in  a 
speculative,  thoughtful  tone. 

"No;  I  was  in  love  with  love!"  Mitzi 
said ,  sharply.  "I  was  only  nineteen.  He 
was  a  football  player.  We  all  went  to  the 
big  game.  I  was  crazy." 

"A  girl  of  nineteen  doesn't  have  to  be 
quite  a  fool,"  Griselle,  who  was  only  one 
year  past  that  age,  said  reasonably. 

"Well,  I  was,"  Mitzi  stated  flatly. 

"But  then  Lieutenant  Armitage,  how 
about  him?"  Griselle  pursued. 

MITZI  was  lonely;  she  had  no  woman 
confidante  near  and  she  was  aching 
to  talk. 

"David  Armitage  was  perfectly  cracked 
about  me,"  she  said.  "It  was  love  at  first 
sight.  I'd  been  in  England;  I  just  got  back 
in  time  to  go  down  to  Kit  Babcock's  on 
Long  Island  for  the  tennis.  He  was  there. 
We  sat  next  to  each  other  all  afternoon; 
then  we  went  to  Kit's  and  went  out  for  a 
row,  then  he  asked  himself  to  dinner  at 
Kit's  and  we  danced  afterward,  and  sat 
out  on  the  terrace  and  talked  until  three 
o'clock. 

"It  was  that  kind  of  an  affair,"  Mitzi 
went  on,  dramatizing  the  memory.  "I  was 
fooling,  of  course,  but  Dave  wasn't.  I'd 
been  married,  and  I'd — I'd  known  this  per- 
fectly marvelous  man  in  England.  I  was 
just  getting  over  that.  Three  days  later. 
David  asked  me  to  marry  him;  I  told  him 
I  liked  him  tremendously  but  that  I  wasn't 
in  love  with  him,  and  he  said  that  just  lik- 
ing him  was  enough. 

"But  it  was  never,"  she  explained  as 
Griselle  sat  silent,  studying  her  with 
thoughtful  eyes,  "it  was  never  like  Alan. 
The  moment  that  big,  adorable,  stammer- 
ing, masterful  man  walked  into  my  life — " 
Mitzi  began,  and  was  silent,  looking  into 
space,  half  smiling.  "No,  there'll  never  be 
anyone  like  Alan,"  she  added  softly. 

Neither  woman  spoke  for  a  moment. 
"You  surely  wouldn't  want  him,  Griselle," 
Mitzi  presently  began  again,  "knowing 
how  he  feels  about  me?" 

"I'm  like  that."  Griselle  answered. 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"Twenty." 

"And  how  many  beaus  have  you  had?" 

"None." 

"And  you  met  Alan — how?" 

"At  the  Tavern,  in  Maryland.  My 
grandfather  had  died,  and  I  was  staying 
with  Mrs.  Lawrence  until  things  were 
cleared  up.    She  was  short  of  help  be- 
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"Put  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  .  .  . 
he  smokes  Sir  Walter  Raleigh!" 

PICTURE  YOURSELF  with  a  perfect  pipe  .  .  .  one  that's  cleaned  regularly 
and  loaded  with  a  mild  and  fragrant  blend  like  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Choice  Kentucky  hurleys,  blended  for  extra  mildness,  give  this  mixture 
an  aroma  all  its  own  —  mellow  and  fragrant  right  down  to  the  last  puff. 
Try  "the  quality  pipe  tobacco  of  America." 


SIR   WALTER 

RALEIGH 

PIPE  TOBACCO 

Smokes  as  sweet  as  it  smells 


UNION     MA  Oe 


^^Mon,  I'm  tellin'  ye ! 
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Those  connoisseurs  who  savour  the  excellence 
of  a  fine  Scolch  whisky  use  three  short  words 
to  explain  their  preference  for  Teacher's  .  .  . 


'Mikfuml 


'lI'S 


Mode  jince  1830  by  Wm.  Teacher  u  Soni,  ltd.,  Glasgow 

TEACHER'S 

Perfection  of  Blended  Scotch  Whisky 


SOLE  u.  s.  AGENTS:  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  new  york  city  .  importers  since  179^! 


cause  of  the  war,  and  1  was  waiting  on  the 
table.  He  came  there  with  some  people 
named  Barker." 

"And  you  just  saw  him  that  once?" 

"No.  My  aunt  burned  her  hand  that 
night  in  the  kitchen.  (She  isn't  my  aunt, 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  but  1  call  her  'Aunt  Ma- 
bel.') Alan  took  care  of  it  that  night, 
and  came  back  to  dress  it  a  few  days  later. 
Then  there  was  a  blizzard  and  he  had  to 
stay  two  nights." 

"And  it  was  then  that  the  mischief 
started?"  Mitzi  asked. 

"There  was  no  mischief,"  Grisclle  an- 
swered coldly.  "1  don't  know  what  you 
mean." 

"Well,  1  don't  mean  that."  Mitzi  said 
with  a  laugh.  "But  you  wouldn't^ — after 
that  little  experience  with  a  man,  and 
hardly  knowing  any  other  men — you  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  want  to  marry  anyone  who 
was  in  love  with  somebody  else?  You're 
young — you'll  have  lots  of  affairs.  You 
make  me  laugh,  sitting  there  looking  so 
tragic,"  Mitzi  broke  off  to  say  in  a  not 
unfriendly  tone.  "You'll  have  forgotten 
all  this  long  before  Alan  comes  back." 

"And  you,"  Griselle  countered,  "you 
certainly  wouldn't  have  the  heart  to  write 
to  a  man  like  David  Armitage  that  you 
want  a  divorce,  that  you're  in  love  with 
Alan  Mclntyre?" 

"I  would  write  him  the  truth,"  Mitzi 
said  simply;  "it  wouldn't  be  fair  not  to. 
1  don't  suppose,"  she  added,  "that  Alan 
is  gomg  to  write  to  you?" 

"He  didn't  say  he  would." 

WELL,  I'll  tell  you  what  he  writes 
me  and  keep  you  informed," 
Mitzi  offered.  But  suddenly  her  half-im- 
patient, half-sneering  tone  changed, 
dropped  to  one  of  coaxing  and  kindliness. 
"Why,  Griselle,"  she  said,  "can't  you  see 
you're  being  rather  silly  about  this?  I 
don't  want  to  be  mean.  But  here's  a  man 
who  is  madly  in  love,  so  much  in  love  that 
he  can't  think  of  anything  else!  When 
he's  with  me,  he's  perfectly  wretched;  he 
said  so.  And  yet  when  he  isn't  with  me, 
every  letter,  every  telephone  message, 
makes  him  think  'Mitzi!'  Every  woman 
he  sees  reminds  him  of  me.  Every  hour  of 
his  life  he's  dying  to  come  to  me,  or  to 
find  something  to  send  me,  something  he 
can  write  a  note  about. 

"He's  come  over  here,"  she  went  on, 
"he's  come  over  here  nights,  just  to  walk 
around  this  block,  looking  at  our  win- 
dows, hoping  that  something  would  bring 
me  out  into  the  garden  so  that  he  could 
have  one  word  before  he  took  that  tong 
trip  back.  My  dear  child,  you're  only 
twenty;  you  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
And  you  come  here  telling  me  that  he 
won't  always  feel  this  way,  that  he'll  come 
back  from  overseas  all  ready  to  fall  in 
love  with  you!" 

"After  all,"  Griselle  answered,  "he 
asked  me  to  marry  him." 

"And  he  never  had  liked  me  at  all?" 
Mitzi  suggested  sweetly. 

"No:  I  didn't  say  that." 

"Oh,  he  had  liked  me  a  little,  then?" 

"He  had  liked  you  so  much  he  was 
ashamed  of  it,  he  was  afraid  of  it.  He 
didn't — didn't  want  to  like  you." 

"I  see.  So  what  he  had  to  offer  you  was 
much  less  than  love?"  Mitzi  asked,  still 
pleasant.  But  Griselle  answered  seriously. 

"Yes;  it  was.  I  suppose  it  was." 

"Well,  now,  I'll  tell  you,"  Mitzi  said 
briskly;  "we're  not  talking  sense,  and 
there's  no  use  going  on  this  way.  When 
Alan  comes  back — which  he  will  in  about 
six  months  probably — I'll  be  free,  and 
he'll  feel  very  differently.  I'll  meet  him 
at  the  dock — I  promised  to — and  I'll  show 
him  my  hand,"  Mitzi  finished  on  a  dream- 
ing, ecstatic  note,  "without  its  wedding 
ring." 

"But  he  hasn't  asked  you  to  marry  him," 
Griselle  reminded  her. 

"No;  because  of  his  sense  of  honor. 
Because  he   feels  that  I   still   belong   to 


another  man.  Because  he  was  so  shocked 
Mitzi  said,  undisturbed,  "to  find  that  he 
fallen  in  love  with  mc  at  all.   You're  ml 
going  to  try  to  hold  him  to  any  promise  t 
marry  you?"  she  demanded. 

"No;  and  I  told  him  so,  over  and  over, 
Griselle  said  quickly  and  proudly, 
do  you  think — what  do  you  think — 
you  think  I  haven't  any  pride?" 

"You  know  how  he  did  it,"  Mitzi  sail 
"He  knew  you  liked  him.  He  was  a 
worked  up  over  how  he  felt  about  mi 
and  knowing  that  he  shouldn't — at  least,| 
she  added  thoughtfully,  "according  to  hi 
ideas  he  shouldn't.  So  he  thought;  Here" 
the  safe  way  out.  Marry  and  go  awa 
and  forget  her!    But   he  couldn't  do  it, 

"But  you  trapped  him — you  wired 
that  his  mother  wanted  to  see  him.  Yoi 
signed  her  name  to  the  telegram."  GriseUi 
said.  "Otherwise  he'd  still  be  engaged 
mc.    You  trapped  him." 

"I   know  I   did."   Mitzi   admitted, 
ashamed,  and  smiling  to  herself  as  if 
thoughts   were   pleasant.    "Griselle," 
presently  went  on.  after  a  silence  in  whii 
both  women  were  wrapped  in  their  owr] 
thoughts,  "if  I  were  you.  Id  hate  me,  ai 
I  don't  want  you  to.    Can't  you  see  thai 
I'm  a  fool  who  has  made  two  silly  mar- 
riages, and  that  now  I've  met  the  man  whi 
can  bring  out  the  best  in  me,  make  a  real 
woman  of  me,  a  woman  who  loves  her] 
husband  and  home  and  children?    Don't 
grudge  me  the  first  real  happiness  I've] 
ever  known.    You're  only  a  kid;  you've 
lots  of  time  ahead.    I'm  nearly  ten  years] 
older  than  you  are.  You're  jealous  of  the 
way  Alan  feels  for  me.  I  don't  blame  your 
But  don't  feel  that  I'm  trying  to  hurt  you. 
I'm  reaching  out  for  the  most  wonderful 
thing  in  the  world — love. 

"And  don't  cry  about  it,"  she  said,  as 
Griselle,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  hold  back 
the  tears  suddenly  straightened  her  back 
against  her  chair,  set  her  lips,  and  looked 
up  with  brimming  eyes  at  the  ceiling.  "If 
you  can  get  him  away  from  me,  good  luck 
to  you!  If  he  comes  back  crazier  than  ever 
about  me,  why.  you'll  just  have  to  take  it! 
And  now,"  Mitzi  finished,  jumping  up, 
"let's  go  down  and  get  something  to  eat. 
It's  nearly  two  o'clock.  Uncle  Andrew 
doesn't  have  breakfast  until  eleven,  so  he 
skips  lunch.  There's  always  food." 

They  went  down  to  a  spotless,  shaded 
pantry,  where  a  cold  ham,  with  two  pink 
slices  resting  against  the  bone,  buttered 
muffins,  artichokes  and  a  bowl  of  cherries 
were  arranged  on  a  tray  under  a  tea  cloth. 
Mitzi  and  Griselle  leaned  against  the 
white-tiled  sink  and  made  themselves 
sandwiches,  and  drank  icy  draughts  of 
creamy  milk. 

GRISELLE  in  her  heart  was  coldly 
leaving  Mitzi,  walking  home  with  no 
company  but  her  own  unhappy  thoughts 
But  actually  she  was  held  by  a  powerful 
fascination;  reluctant  admiration,  jeal- 
ousy, fear.  Mitzi  would  be  the  only  per- 
son in  whom  she  felt  an  interest  now.  She 
must  see  her.  talk  with  her,  hear  what  she 
had  to  say.  She  might  actively  dislike  and 
despise  Mitzi  the  moment  they  were  sepa- 
rated, but  until  she  saw  Mitzi  again,  her 
heart  could  know  no  peace. 

And  she  presently  appreciated  that 
Mitzi  to  a  certain  extent  felt  the  same  way. 
She  was  not  jealous  and  she  was  not  fear- 
ful, but  Griselle.  by  the  power  of  the  feel- 
ing they  shared  for  Alan,  had  become  for 
her  the  essential  confidante;  the  one  pep 
son  to  whom  she  could  pour  out  her  feel- 
ings knowing  that  they  would  meet  a 
sympathetic — an  almost  painfully  sympa- 
thetic— response. 

So  Mitzi  kissed  Griselle  goodby  when 
she  had  to  go,  and  said  winningly,  "Don't 
hate  me.   It  isn't  my  fault!" 

And  Griselle  laughed  ruefully  and  an- 
swered in  a  not  unfriendly  voice,  as  she 
turned  away,  "Oh,  I  know  it  isn't!  I  know 
it  isn't!" 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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They  Didn't  Know  What  Hit  Them 


Continued  from  page  16 


t  the  Japanese  expected  a  routine,  if 

altitude    bombing.     They    received 

nty  of  that.    But  the  United  Nations 

nes  kept  roaring  in  at  water  level — or 

it  seemed.  Decks  were  raked  with  ma- 

le-gun  fire.  Casualties  were  heavy  and 

iaircraft  batteries  were  silenced.  Worst 

all,  unseen  projectiles  were   blowing 

sun-god's  ships  to  smithereens  with 

sterious  explosions.   In  panic,  the  Jap 

ps  circled  and  turned.  The  planes  kept 

ing  back — with  the  same  machine-gun 

fing,  the  same  sudden  explosions. 

y  Wednesday  night  only  five  ships  were 

11  afloat.    These  were  sunk  on  Thurs- 

y.   The  final  count  was  12  transports 

d  10  warships.    This  was  an  attack  in 

ich  every  known  form  of  bombing  was 

led;  by  B-17s  and  B-25s  from  5,000  to 

feet,  by  P-38s,  P-39s  and  P-40s,  by 

stralian  Beauforts,  Bostons  and  Beau- 

jhters  at  mast  height.   All  of  them  did 

eir  part  in  the  terrible  execution,  but 

e  new  technique  had  added  enormously 

the  complete  victory.    Minimuqi  alti- 

de  bombing  had  demonstrated  its  worth 

yond  any  question. 

Soon  it  was  being  used  everywhere.   A 

utiously  worded  citation  accompanying 

Distinguished   Flying  Cross  award   to 

rigadier  General  William  E.  Lynd,  also 

St  March,  disclosed  that  he  had  sunk 

'0  Japanese   ships  near   Wewak,   New 

uinea,  on  a  single  bombing  run.    The 

tation  said  that  he  had  destroyed  a  trans- 

ort  and  a  tanker  "at  extremely  low  alti- 

de"  and  had  escaped  unhit.   This,  too, 

[though  the  citation  did  not  say  it,  was 

mum  altitude  bombing. 


Ultimately  the  story  of  what  it  did  in  the 
Mediterranean  will  also  be  told.  It  can  be 
said  that  bombers,  usually  in  squadrons 
of  six  accompanied  by  P-38  fighters,  sank 
thousands  of  tons  of  Axis  shipping  there 
at  minimum  altitudes.  The  final  proof 
came  after  the  African  resistance  had  col- 
lapsed, when  the  Allied  push  had  pro- 
gressed to  the  aerial  assault  on  Pantelleria. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Ernest  C.  Young,  of 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  was  flying  a  P-38 
Lightning  over  the  island  at  from  300  to 
400  miles  an  hour.  He  dropped  one  bomb, 
from  ten  feet,  about  50  feet  in  front  of  a 
gun  emplacement  and  scored  a  direct  hit. 
Soon  afterward,  still  scraping  the  ground, 
he  saw  the  opening  of  an  underground 
hangar.  The  colonel,  according  to  the 
official  report,  was  seen  "popping  one 
squarely  into  the  underground  hangar  as 
blithely  and  skillfully  as  a  youngster  skips 
pebbles  across  a  pond." 

Possibly  skip  bombing  is  a  better,  if  less 
exact,  name  after  all.  Whatever  it  is 
called,  the  new  method  is  now  being 
taught  to  key  men  of  the  Air  Force  at  the 
School  of  Applied  Tactics  at  Orlando, 
Florida. 

United  Nations  pilots  all  over  the  world 
are  being  shown  how  to  use  it.  One  of 
these,  a  young  R.A.F.  pilot,  was  particu- 
larly delighted  when  he  learned  that  the 
device  whereby  he  drops  his  bombs  so 
accurately  interferes  in  no  way  with  the 
use  of  his  guns. 

"One  second  I'm  a  blooming  bomber," 
he  said,  "and  the  next  I'm  a  blooming 
fighter  again." 

The  End 
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"Anyhow,  Herr  Captain,  you  get  medal  posthumously,  yet"       rea  irv.n 


Your  car's  cooling  system  must  outlast  the  war.  Leaks,  rust,  and 
scale  are  neglected  enemies  that  cause  damage  .  .  .  often  contribute 
to  freeze>ups  . . .  and  are  even  more  serious  in  the  long  run. 

Have  your  serviceman  check  your  cooling  system  regularly  .  . , 
year  'round  .  . .  and  especially  before  installing  anti-free^e. 

CSC  Complete  Cooling  System  Service  removes  rust  and  scale 
and  stops  leaks  before  installing  anti-freeze  in  the  fall  . . .  and  after 
draining  anti-freeze  in  the  spring.  This  service  also  includes  pro- 
tection against  rust  and  corrosion  all  the  year  'round. 

Ask  your  serviceman  about  CSC  service. 


REMOVE  SCAIE  AND 
GRfASE-WITH  CUANER 
OR  QUrCK  HUSH 


REfAtRlEAKS- 
WITH  STOP-IEAK 


(N  SUMMER  ANTI-RUST.  ..  IN  WINTER  ANTI-FREEZE 


YEAR  ROUND 
COOLING  SYSTEM  SERVICE 


rOMMERCIAL   SOLVENTS   Cor/>o/mm 
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Doctors  at  Sea 

Continued  irom  page  21 


At  the  beginning  of  the  present  war, 
blood  banks — meaning  whole  blood  pre- 
vented from  clotting  by  a  solution  of 
sodium  citrate — were  much  in  evidence. 
Experience  has  taught  us,  however,  that 
much  valuable  blood  was  lost  by  improper 
preparation,  infection,  and  rapid  deteri- 
oration, one  to  three  weeks  being  the  limit 
of  safety. 

The  recent  rapid  advances  in  processing 
whole  blood  to  get  rid  of  the  cells  have 
provided  blood  substitutes — plasma,  dried 
plasma,  serum  albumen  —  which  have 
made  transfusion — or  infusion — safer  and 
more  practical. 

Today,  transfusions  of  plasma  given  to 
all  seriously  wounded  patients  as  soon 
after  injury  as  possible  are  doing  more  to 
cut  down  the  mortality  from  shock  than 
any  other  single  factor.  Liquid  plasma, 
ready  for  immediate  use,  is  a  "must"  in 
every  naval  hospital.  Every  ship  carries  a 
large  supply  of  dry  blood  plasma.  Every 
hospital-corps  man  at  battle  stations 
carries  a  first-aid  kit  which  contains  mor- 
phine, to  be  administered  to  all  gravely  in- 
jured, and  a  supply  of  blood  plasma  and 
sterile  needles  for  prompt  intravenous 
therapy. 

One  of  the  modern  inventions  of  war 
medicine  is  a  container  filled  with  plasma 
and  a  vial  of  distilled  water,  with  equip- 
ment and  explicit  directions  for  injecting 
it.  These  containers  are  attached  to  para- 
chutes. They  can  be  dropped  from  planes 
to  rafts  floating  on  the  sea  and  to  groups 
of  men  in  remote,  inaccessible  spots  in  the 
mountains.  Experiments  in  the  use  of 
bovine  albumin  are  now  engaging  research 
workers. 

The  Story  of  U.S.S.  Pecos 

During  an  engagement  at  sea,  even  with 
the  best  modern  medical  supplies,  much 
depends  on  the  steadiness  and  resource- 
fulness of  the  ship's  medical  officers.  Take, 
for  just  one  of  many  similar  stories,  what 
happened  aboard  the  Fleet  tanker  U.S.S. 
Pecos,  in  the  battlefield  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific. 

As  Lieutenant  Joseph  L.  Yon  (MC), 
U.S.N.,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Pecos, 
told  it  to  me:  "During  the  evacuation  of 
Java,  we  got  orders  to  meet  two  Ameri- 
can destroyers  at  sea  and  take  off  450 
survivors  of  the  U.S.S.  Langley,  which 
had  been  torpedoed  and  sunk  off  the  south 
coast  of  Java.  We  had  some  job  making 
that  transfer.  The  Japs  spotted  us,  and 
three  of  their  planes  started  to  drop 
bombs  on  us  and  the  destroyers.  For- 
tunately, a  rain  squall  came  up  and,  under 
cover  of  the  clouds,  we  got  away — but 
without  the  men.  It  was  nearly  twenty- 
four  hours  later  that  we  met  the  two  de- 
stroyers again,  in  the  dark,  and  managed 
to  take  on  the  Langley's  crew." 

Doctor  Yon  found  himself  with  450 
men,  some  hurt,  some  burned — all  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  shipwreck,  expo- 
sure and  shock.  Doctor  Yon  set  to  work 
to  sort  the  cases  and  to  assign  his  five 
hospital-corps  men  to  various  jobs,  help- 
ing him  treat  those  who  required  imme- 
diate attention. 

It  is  one  thing  to  treat  seriously  injured 
patients  in  a  large,  well-equipped  hospital 
ashore  in  peaceful  surroundings.  It  is 
something  else  again  to  treat  them  in  a 
crowded  sick  bay  aboard  a  ship  running  at 
full  speed  in  a  danger  zone,  when  you 
know  that  the  enemy  may  strike  again  at 
any  moment,  in  which  case  the  patients 
may  have  to  be  put  over  the  side  on  rafts 
or  merely  in  life  jackets. 

"Just  before  noon,"  Doctor  Yon  said, 
"our  siren  warned  all  below  decks  that  the 
enemy  had  returned.  Less  than  a  minute 
later,  the  first  bomb  hit  the  ship.   Bombs 


hit  the  tanker  five  times,  not  counting  six 
near  misses.  One  of  the  hits  broke  the 
operating  table  loose  and  sent  it  crashing 
into  the  bulkhead.  The  deck  was  covered 
with  scattered  surgical  instruments.  Tile 
from  the  operating  room  began  to  chip 
and  fly  about." 

Under  these  conditions,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Doctor  Yon  to  work  at  the  op- 
erating table.  He  laid  his  patient  on  the 
deck  and  he  and  the  chief  pharmacist's 
mate,  who  assisted  him,  knelt  beside  the 
patient.  The  chief  held  the  patient  steady 
while  the  doctor  worked. 

Yon  said:  "When  I  heard  our  machine 
guns  begin  to  rattle,  I  knew  the  plane  was 
coming  close  and  we  had  about  thirty  sec- 
onds before  we'd  get  another  hit  or  a  near 
miss.  I  would  count  ten  and  then  drop 
alongside  the  patient,  the  chief  on  one  side 
and  I  on  the  other.  We  would  wait  for  the 
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ship  to  jump.  As  soon  as  she  stopped 
shuddering,  we  would  get  back  on  our 
knees  and  start  to  work  on  the  patient 
again  until  the  next  bomb  was  due.  Often 
this  was  less  than  a  minute. 

"After  four  hours,  the  order  came  to 
abandon  ship.  We  got  the  injured  men 
up  on  deck  and  life  jackets  on  them.  Sail- 
ors pulled  the  kapok-filled  mattresses  from 
the  officers'  berths,  and  the  most  severely 
injured  men  were  lashed  to  these  and  low- 
ered over  the  side.  A  well  man  went  with 
every  injured  one,  to  look  out  for  him. 
The  most  impressive  thing  about  the 
whole  business  was  the  men's  willingness 
to  help  one  another.  You  never  had  to  tell 
a  man  to  do  something  for  one  of  the  in- 
jured, and  there  was  no  thought  of  each 
man  for  himself.  Every  member  of  the 
crew  seemed  to  feel  a  personal  responsi- 
bility for  the  others." 

It  was  more  than  five  hours  after  the 
Pecos  sank  that  one  of  the  American  de- 
stroyers returned  and  picked  up  the  sur- 
vivors. She  came  up  as  close  to  the  men  in 
the  water  as  she  could.  Rope  cargo  nets 
were  lowered  over  her  side  for  men  to 
cling  to  and  climb  up. 

Too  Tired  to  Move 

"It  wasn't  until  I  got  hold  of  the  net 
that  I  knew  how  tired  I  was,"  said  Doctor 
Yon.  "I  couldn't  pull  myself  up  the  side 
of  the  destroyer.  All  I  could  do  was  hang 
onto  the  net.  A  lot  of  the  men  were  in 
the  same  state.  The  fellows  had  to  throw 
ropes  over  to  us  and  yank  us  on  board. 
Most  of  us  had  nothing  on  but  our  life 
jackets  and  shorts.  The  crew  of  the  de- 
stroyer looked  at  us  sadly.  They  had  fitted 
out  the  fellows  from  the  Langley  two  days 
before,  and  now  a  lot  of  those  were  back, 
plus  what  were  left  of  the  crew  of  the 
Pecos,  naked  again.    But  they  dug  deep 


into  their  lockers  and  found  some  kind  of 
a  garment  for  every  one  of  us. 

"When  I  got  aboard  the  destroyer,  there 
being  no  medical  officer  aboard  (there  is 
now  a  medical  officer  aboard  every  de- 
stroyer), the  chief  pharmacist's  mate  had 
all  his  medical  gear  laid  out  in  the  offi- 
cers' wardroom,  and  he  and  I  went  to 
work  taking  care  of  the  injured.  It  was 
about  one  o'clock  next  morning  when  they 
were  all  treated  and  placed  in  bunks." 

A  new  type  of  casualty  produced  by 
modern  warfare  is  immersion-blast  injury, 
inflicted  on  men  in  the  water  by  explosions 
which  may  occur  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet 
from  them.  For  instance,  when  a  destroyer 
goes  down  at  sea,  she  goes  fast.  The  depth 
charges  she  carries  will  explode  when  they 
reach  a  certain  depth.  That  is,  if  there 
hasn't  been  time  to  neutralize  them.  When 
this  occurs,  terrible  things  happen  to  the 
men  swimming  about  in  the  water  near 
their  torpedoed  ship. 

There  were  a  great  many  of  these  cas- 
ualties at  Dunkirk,  and  we  suffered  a  num- 
ber at  the  Battle  of  Midway.  They  have 
also  occurred  in  many  shipwrecks.  At  the 
time  of  the  explosion,  the  man  usually  ex- 
periences a  lack  of  sensation  in  his  legs. 
He  may  have  the  feeling  that  they  have 
become  much  too  short  for  his  body. 
Sometimes,  he  believes  that  he  has  been 
hit  at  the  base  of  the  spine.  Later — from 
ten  minutes  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour — 
he  begins  to  suffer  intense  abdominal  pain 
and  he  may  bring  up  bloody  vomitus. 

Blastproof  Life  Jackets 

In  one  instance,  a  man  was  climbing 
aboard  a  raft  when  a  blast  went  off  about 
100  feet  distant.  The  man  astride  the  raft 
was  unhurt;  another  man  in  the  water  be- 
side him  was  killed  instantly.  We  now  are 
supplying  our  men  with  life  jackets  made 
of  kapok  or  some  other  buoyant  material, 
and  long  enough  to  protect  the  anterior 
chest  and  the  entire  abdomen. 

One  of  the  constant  problems  before  the 
medical  department  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Army  is  the  evacuation  of  wounded  from 
the  scene  of  fighting.  Today  we  have  air 
ambulances  and  a  well-established  evacua- 
tion service  by  air.  We  have  also  a  fleet 
of  big,  four-engined  flying  boats,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  fly  wounded  out  of 
the  area  on  the  same  day  their  injuries 
are  inflicted. 

Another  machine  in  our  evacuation 
service  is  the  "alligator"  ambulance  or 
"swamp  buggy."  These  gas-driven  am- 
phibian tanks  were  originally  designed  for 
rescue  and  relief  work  in  the  storm- 
stricken  areas  of  Florida.  They  will  go 
through  mud,  water  and  sand,  and  are 
useful  in  transporting  supplies  from  ship 
to  a  location  on  shore,  as  they  will  clam- 
ber over  reefs.  We  are  using  them  to 
transport  wounded  from  islands  which 
have  no  landing  fields  for  planes,  to  ships 
and  hospital  ships  standing  offshore. 

One  of  these  "alligators"  carries  nine 
Stokes  litters.  Each  litter  is  seven  feet  long 
and  two  feet  wide.  When  the  litters  are  in 
place,  held  by  canvas  straps,  there  is  a 
twenty-inch  air  space  between  the  tiers 
and  room  to  give  the  medical  officer  ac- 
cess to  each  patient. 

Today  the  Navy  has  adopted  the  mail- 
order principle  in  supplying  hospital 
equipment  to  the  many  outposts  in  this 
global  war.  Our  Medical  Department  has 
assembled  vast  stores  of  medical  supplies 
at  key  ports.  These  are  crated  and  packed 
ready  for  immediate  shipment  by  sea  or 
air  to  any  part  of  the  globe. 

At  the  National  Naval  Medical  Center 
at  Bethesda,  Maryland,  of  which  I  was  the 
first  commanding  ofllicer,  we  are  training 
medical    officers   and   laboratory  techni- 


cians to  work  on  all  the  tropical  ilis  ,, 
which  arc  a  grave  problem  in  this  ,, 
Wc  keep  on  hand,  boxed  ready  loi  p 
ment  by  air.  all  the  equipment  for  scj 
up  laboratories  for  the  study  of  va 
rare  diseases. 

One  morning  a  radiogram  was  re 
at  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Medicine ^ 
Surgery  in  Washington,  stating  that  t| 
was  an  outbreak  of  a  certain  ty 
fever,  which  mighi  be  one  of  the ' 
tropical  diseases,  on  an  island  in  the  I 
Pacific. 

That  afternoon  a  plane  carrying 
eral  medical  officers,  who  had  been 
ciaily  trained  in  tropical  diseases, 
laboratory  technicians  with  all  the 
phernalia  for  setting  up  a  research  la 
tory,  left  Washington  in  response.  Ir 
days,  the  laboratory  was  set  up,  and| 
quiry  into  the  disease  was  begun. 

New  Hope  for  War  Casualties 
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This  is  the  sort  of  miracle  which  is 
ing  on  every  day  all  over  the  globe  wl 
ever  American   forces  are  engaged, 
have  been  warned  that  we  may  ex^ 
much  higher  rate  of  mortality  in  the  pi 
ent  war  than  we  suffered  in  the  con 
of  twenty-five  years  ago.   But  at  the 
time  we  are  seeing  a  tremendous  improj 
ment  in  the  care  of  war  casualties.  Thi 
who  survive  their  injuries  to  reach  hosp 
care  have  a  better  chance  of  recovery 
the  patients  had  in  1917-1918. 

Besides  the  efforts  of  the  medical 
everything  is  being  done  to  teach  the  n 
to  care  for  themselves  when  expert  hel| 
not  available.    How  to  treat  "immersi 
foot"  (an  extremely  painful  condition  f 
quently  developed  by  shipwrecked  sailo 
and  how  to  guard  against  it  is  told  in  t 
first-aid    mstructions   printed    on    wati 
proof  paper,  packed  in  every  rubber  r; 
which  is  part  of  the  lifesaving  equipmi 
of  our  Navy  planes. 

The  instructions  give  advice  on  the  pi 
vention  of  sun  and  wind  burn.  The  m 
are  told  they  should  "dunk"  themselv 
over  the  side  of  the  raft,  fully  clothed.  Tf 
is  to  help  against  dehydration,  which 
the  chief  difliiculty  shipwrecked  men  ha' 
to  face,  especially  in  intense  heat. 

Contained  in  the  special  first-aid  i 
structions  are  directions  how  to  rub  e 
posed  parts  of  the  body  with  the  oily  pa 
of  raw  fish,  also  directions  to  get  their  fe 
out  of  the  water  collected  in  the  bottoi 
of  the  raft  by  swaying  back  and  stickin| 
their  feet  out  into  the  sun  to  dry.  Whi 
so  elevated,  the  circulation  needs  to  b 
kept  up  by  vigorous  rubbing. 

Recently,  the  Navy  issued  a  booklet  er 
titled  Dunking  Sense  for  men  in  the  Flyin 
Corps.  It  tells  cleverly — even  amusingly 
for  so  grim  a  subject — how  to  surviv 
shipwreck  and  how  to  make  use  of  th 
amazing  amount  of  equipment  in  the  thre 
pockets  of  the  rubber  raft,  including  first 
aid  supplies,  fishing  kit,  emergency  ra 
tions,  tools,  patching  materials,  signals 
jointed  oars,  cans  of  emergency  water,  i 
nonsinkable  knife.  These  instructions  alst 
advise  which  fish  are  edible  and  which  an 
not,  and  how  to  extract  fish  juice  for  fooc 
and  drink.  Fish  juice  is  not  unpalatable 
and  tastes  a  little  like  raw  oysters  and 
clams. 

Every  discovery  of  importance  in  the 
field  of  medicine  and  hygiene  is  immedi 
ately  reported  to  our  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  and  if  approved,  is  published| 
in  the  Fleet  Letter  which  goes  to  everyj 
medical  officer  in  the  service. 

In  this  way.  our  doctors  and  surgeons 
now  working  in  far-distant  posts  get  word 
of  every  new  approved  method  of  treat- 
ment of  sick  and  wounded. 
The  End 
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THE  SKY  IS  NO  UHHIT 


icre  is  only  one  way  for  any  builder  of  an  airplane  engine  to 
),  and  that  is  to  make  each  part  as  fine  as  he  is  able  to  make 

It  in   achieving   this   goal,  Allison   started  with   two   specia 
Ivantages. 

le  was  the  opportunity  of  drawing  upon  all  General  Motors' 
low-how"  in  the  perfection  of  manufacturing  techniques. 

le  other  was  a  privilege  which  had  been  ours  for 

years  — the  privilege  of  concentrating  on 
{ignments  calling  for  high  skill  and  precision 
working  with  metals. 

^erhaps  we  are  aiming  high,  but  with 
w  such  advantages  it  is  natural 
mr  aspiration   should  be  to 
»k  to  build  ever  finer  air- 
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A  fighting  man  can't 
baby  his  billfold! 


-or  a  ne>v  one  FREE! 


IF  the  Marine  Corps  supplied  service  men  with 
billfolds — you  can  bet  they'd  choose  a  billfold 
just  as  rugged  as  the  rest  of  their  equipment. 

It  should  be  built  to  withstand  rain,  sweat, 
heat  and  humidity  of  the  tropics  .  .  .  cold  and 
wet  of  winter  .  .  ,  and  day-after-day  hard  usage. 

So  choose  good  leather — but  more  important 
— buy  a  billfold  without  stitches.  Thread  rots 
fast  in  heat  and  wet. 

•  •  • 

Finest  billfold  for  a  fighting  man — 
or  any  active  man — is  a  stitchless 
Buxton.  Buxton's  patented  ONE- 
PIECE  interlocking  construction  de- 
pends on  neither  stitches  nor  glue  to 
hold  together.  A  stitchless  Buxton 
J     ■  is  guaranteed  to  last  as  long  as  the 

leather  itself! 

9  our  of  10  s«rvi'ce  man  want  billfolds. 
That's  shown  by  an  impartial  poll 
made  for  department  stores — not 
Buxton. 

Youll  find  Buxtons  on  sale  at  better 
department,  leather  goods  or  accessory 
stores.  Buxton,  Inc.,  4349  Orleans  St., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  or  Dept.  M,  47  West 
34th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 


Dig  the  Grave  Deep 

Continued  from  page  27 
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workers,  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  for- 
mer politicians  and  engineers.  Most  were 
from  the  former  middle  or  upper  classes. 
The  Nazis  projected  into  the  Balkans  their 
design  for  racial  annihilation.  If  success- 
ful— and  it  can  succeed  if  liberation  of  the 
Balkans  is  delayed — Germany  can  still 
win  the  war  even  in  defeat.  After  the  war, 
the  Germans  would  be  the  dominant  race 
in  Central,  Eastern  and  Southeastern  Eu- 
rope, and  would  be  in  a  position  one 
day  to  launch  again  their  trans-Balkan 
drive  to  Bagdad,  this  time,  perhaps,  with- 
out committing  the  consummate  folly  of 
attacking  Russia  en  route. 

The  shooting  of  hostages  is  a  recognized 
regimental  duty  of  German  troops.  Meth- 
ods to  be  used  are  clearly  set  down  in 
regimental  orders,  and  they  exceed  in 
unmitigated  horror  accounts  of  the 
Bloody  Assizes  or  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
Copies  of  orders  were  captured  from  the 
125th  German  Infantry  Regiment  by  the 
British  Eighth  Army  during  the  rout  of 
Rommel.  They  are  summarized  here: 

"When  large  numbers  of  persons  have 
to  be  dealt  with,  they  are  to  be  distributed 
for  shooting  among  your  various  units  . . . 
Bodies  are  to  be  buried  in  sufficiently  deep 
graves.  Burning  of  bodies  is  to  cease. 
Placing  of  flowers  on  graves  by  the  popu- 
lace is  to  be  prevented.  In  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  contact  with  bodies,  persons 
are  to  be  led  directly  to  the  edges  of  graves. 
In  cases  of  mass  executions,  it  is  allowable 
to  cause  hostages  to  kneel  with  their  faces 
toward  graves.  Shooting  of  large  num- 
bers is  to  be  carried  out  in  groups  of  from 
five  to  eight  .  .  .  Those  to  be  shot  must 
have  their  legs  tied." 

The  regulations  specify  that  an  officer 
shall  discharge  a  final  shot  into  each 
body  "with  regulation  pistol."  They  ad- 
monish the  Reichswehr  to  "aim  for  the 
heart  and  head,"  and  stipulate  that  ar- 
ticles of  clothing  of  deceased  shall  not  be 
given  to  the  local  population  but  are  to  be 
handed  "in  exchange  for  a  receipt"  to 
proper  military  authorities. 

Scrupulously,  the  men  in  the  field  gray 
of  the  Reichswehr  followed  this  procedure 
when  they  shot  550  at  Krusevac;  executed 
250  on  the  fairgrounds  at  Zemun,  near  Bel- 
grade; murdered  2,000  in  Belgrade  itself 
between  June  10th  and  June  20th  (on  the 
pretext  that  the  hostages  were  Commu- 
nists, although  only  seven  were);  shot  100 
men  and  seven  women,  three  of  them  with 
three-year-old  children,  at  Kraljevo;  and 
killed  at  the  same  place  thirty  boys  aged 
about  fourteen  years  each  by  order  of 
local  Gestapo  chief  Josef  Eckert.  Every 
day,  50  to  75  hostages  are  shot  at  the 
concentration  camp  at  Zemun,  where  ap- 
proximately 4,000  men  and  women  from 
Bosnia.  Herzegovina  and  Montenegro  are 
herded. 

Mass  Murder  Versus  Sabotage 

In  eastern  Serbia,  what  the  Nazis  con- 
sidered an  insufficient  crop  of  corn  re- 
sulted in  the  arrest  of  fifty  hostages  from 
each  of  the  several  villages  concerned. 
But  the  villagers  continue  to  hoard  grain 
and  to  carry  it  into  the  mountains  to  feed 
the  guerrillas  and  patriots.  The  hostages 
will  probably  be  executed.  But  execu- 
tions haven't  retarded  sabotage.  The  other 
day,  patriots  demolished  a  railway  bridge 
on  the  Stalatch-Chachak  Line.  Seventy 
hostages  were  shot. 

The  depopulation  of  Yugoslavia  isn't 
an  undertaking  left  strictly  to  the  Ger- 
man army.  Its  methods,  if  anything,  are 
more  humane  than  those  on  which  Hitler 
counts  most  to  accomplish  his  diaboli- 
cally farseeing  end.  With  the  fall  of  Yugo- 
slavia in  April,  1941,  Hitler  created  the 
Croat  State,  put  it  under  Quisling  Ante 
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Pavelitch,  and   set  into  motion  thej 
structive  forces  of  classic  Balkan  mini 
hatreds.    Croats,   Ustachis   and   Slo^ 
were  set  against  the  unconquerable 
who  withdrew  to  the  mountains  to  i| 
tinue  resistance   against   Nazis  and 
ians. 

Some  of  the  stories  which  dribble  di 
to  Cairo  via  the  underground  mail  r(| 
strain    credibility.     One    is    that    in 
streets  of  Zagreb  dried  Serbian  eyehl 
are  sold  as  charms  against  the  evil  •] 
But  more  than  two  years  of  Nazi-indi 
civil  war  hasn't  broken  the  will  of 
Yugoslav  people.   Pavelitch  lives  in 
stant    fear    of    assassination.    Tu! 
Park,  where  he  lives,  is  protected  by 
mines.    He  travels  in  an  armored  ai| 
mobile. 

If  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  r< 
of   atrocities   committed    by   Nazis 
Italians  in  Yugoslavia  in  the  name  of 
der  are   true,   the  horror  there  ex< 
many  times  that  of  anything  in 

Wholesale  Depopulation 

What  has  happened  in  Yugoslaviaj 
comparable  only   to   the   decimation 
Spain  in  the  recent  civil  war.   Spain, 
a  population  of  22,000,000  lost  apprc 
mately  2,000,000  of  its  manhood.   YugJ 
slavia  with  a  population  of  only  16,000,C 
has  lost  at  least  1,200,000  Serbs  alor] 
These  figures  are  from  official  YugosLi 
sources.   Making  proper  discount  for  tl] 
propagandistic  urges  of  the  persons  co] 
cerned,  estimates  are  still  appalling. 

In  Yugoslavia  and  Greece,  matters  ha"* 
reached  a  point  where  delay  in  relievitl 
the  situation  might  prove  disastrous  lj 
any  hope   of  reconstruction  of  Eur 
after  the  war. 

Since  the  spring  of  1941  the  uncoil 
quered  peoples  of  the  Balkans  have  live! 
in  hope  of  liberation — hope  largely  unfuj 
filled  until  the  United  States  entered  thj 
war.  With  victories  in  North  Africa  anl 
the  subsequent  invasion  of  Sicily,  thei' 
resistance  to  the  Nazis  increased.  They'r' 
now  at  a  psychological  peak.  Their  act' 
of  sabotage,  undertaken  at  greater  risk 
than  ever  before,  have  multiplied.  Bu! 
after  three  relatively  hopeless  years-' 
their  cattle  and  grain,  olives,  wine,  goats 
and  cheese  pillaged  by  the  enemy — they'r. 
close  now  to  mass  starvation.  They  migh 
survive  as  a  resistant  force  for  anothc: 
winter,  but  it's  unlikely  they  could  b*^'*' 
raised  to  the  same  high  point  of  rebellior 
they've  attained.  They  want  ChurchiU'; 
promise  of  revenge  on  their  enemies  "be- 
fore autumn  leaves  fall"  to  be  fulfilled 

Annihilation  of  the  Greeks  as  a  race  is 
the  asserted  aim  of  Herr  Altenburg,  Civil' 
High  Commissioner  for  Greece.  He  said 
so,  flatly,  to  Archbishop  Damaskinos  ol 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  when  the  lat- 
ter  called  on  Altenburg  to  protest  the 
fatal  torture  by  Bulgarian  terrorists  of  the 
Bishop  of  Drama.    Bulgars,  ancient  ene-j 
mies  of  Greeks,  are  being  used  by  the 
Germans  as  hired  killers.   They  chopped 
the  bishop's  fingers  off.   The  bishop  died   " 
of  blood  poisoning.  When  the  archbishop  H 
protested,     Herr     Altenburg     told     him 
calmly,  "We  want  to  be  done  with  Greeks." 

WTiat  is  probably  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  Greeks  murdered 
since  April  23,  1941,  was  given  to  me  by 
Emanuel  Tsouderos,  the  calm,  ascetic, 
60-year-old  prime  minister  of  the  Greek 
government-in-exile.  Tsouderos  placed 
the  total  at  200,000.  Only  60,000  casualties 
were  suffered  by  the  Greeks  in  seven 
months  of  fighting  against  the  Germans 
and  Italians.  Added  to  war  casualties 
are  nearly  500,000  who  have  died  of  star- 
vation and  disease.  The  Greeks  with  a 
population    of    approximately    8,000,000 
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_aus  lost  roughly  one  ninth  to  one 
rtbaf  their  people.  Those  murdered 
re  isal  for  mounting  acts  of  sabotage 
a^idults,  represented  the  best  man- 

)f  the  nation. 

ertain  Madame  Marthe  Logothe- 

os,  German  wife  of  a  QuisUng  min- 

.ippears  to  be  the  Gestapo's  finger 

n  in  Greece.   Hitler  has  established 

Bj  luxurious  Eschyle  Palace  in  Corfu, 

Kaiser  Wilhehn  liked  to  pass  his 
prs.  She  is  tall,  blond  and  steely- 
and  was  described  to  me  by  Greek 
Is  who  know  her  as  "a  distinguished 
loroughly  unscrupulous  wench."  A 

of   German    Field    Marshal    von 

efender  of  the  Balkans,  Madame 

etopoulos   chooses   hostages   who 
ith  iheiT  lives  for  important  pieces 
:eek  sabotage. 

January,  when  a  bomb  exploded  in 
is  Arsenal  neir  Peiraeus,  Marthe 
ied  a  list  of  twenty-five  leading  citi- 
aU  of  whom  were  shot.  At  the  time, 
reclamation  pasted  by  Germans  on 
lalls  of  Greek  cities  said  that  there- 
100  Greeks  would  be  shot  for  every 
killed.    The   proclamation  was 

by  General  Spidel,  German  mih- 

vemor  of  Greece, 
[del  has  undoubtedly  kept  his  word, 
did  not  deter  the  Greeks  recently 
dynamiting  both  ends  of  the  rail- 
tunnel  north  of  Lamia  as  a  train 

with  1 ,600  Nazi  troops  was  passing 
igh.  The  fact  that  some  sixty  Greek 
irs  and  soldiers  were  unaccountably 

to  be  riding  on  the  train  didn't 

to  the  patriots.  They  trapped  the 
in  the  tunnel  and  went  in  and  shot 
machine-gunned  all  but  300  of  the 
lans.  At  least  half  of  the  Greeks 
d  the  train  were  either  killed  or 
ided. 

i  nihiUst  policy  in  Greece  is  identi- 

with   that   practiced   in   Yugoslavia, 

loslovakia  and  Poland.  The  concen- 

!on  camp  at  Trikkala  is  comparable, 

all  reports,  to  Dachau  as  an  exam- 

of  hell  on  earth.   Like  Dachau,  it  is 

ded  with  doctors,  professors,  former 

ities,  poUtical  leaders,  priests,  mem- 

of  the  intelligentsia — precisely  those 

fie  who,  if  they  survive  the  war, 
1  help  reconstruct  their  country.  The 
■  victims  are  allowed  to  die  on  three 
itoes  a  day — the  common  ration  at 
camp.  The  young  are  shot.  When 
i  Archbishop  Damaskinos  offered 
isclf  and  a  number  of  priests  and  bish- 
to  be  shot  in  place  of  hostages  that 
e  held  for  the  Salamis  explosion,  Gen- 
l  Spidel's  answer  was,  "We  are  not 
Tested  in  old  men." 

Pogrom  in  Salonika 

{.eligious  persecution  is,  of  course,  rou- 
s.  Six  hundred  Orthodox  priests  were 
cuted  for  refusing  to  participate  in  the 
i-Semitic  campaign.  Salonika  had  one 
the  biggest  Jewish  populations  in  any 
Ikan  city — 80,000.  Tsouderos  doubts 
ether  there  are  more  than  five  per  cent 
t  aUve  or  outside  of  concentration  pens. 
But  the  German  and  Italian  overlords 
the  Balkans  are  beginning  now  to  feel 
!  cumulative  effects  of  their  brutality. 
iile  they  were  winning,  their  task  of 
Iding  power  by  terror  and  murder  was 
atively  easy. 

Within    each   conquered    or    occupied 

untry  from  the  Danube's  Iron  Gate  to 

e  Black  Sea,  to  Sofia,  Salonika  and  An- 

a,  there  were  frightened  people  who 

ought  it  wiser  to  submit  than  to  resist. 

DW  cabinets  fall  and  rise  and  fall  again 

Bulgaria.    There's  unrest  in  Rumania, 

id  in  Turkey  the  people  and  the  govern- 

lent  know  (if  they  didn't  know  it  before) 

lat  Axis  hopes  of  true  victory  are  fading 

ke  stars  that  fall  out  of  the  wide  desert 

iy.  In  Sofia,  German  officers  have  taken 

i  drinking  heavily. 

And  there  has  been  much  quarreling 


among  thieves.  Germans,  ever  disdain- 
ful of  Italians,  know  now  that  it  was  dis- 
astrous to  oppose  their  own  natural 
instincts  in  placing  any  faith  or  responsi- 
bility upon  ItaUans.  Germans  hated  Ital- 
ians before — and  of  this  I  have  personal 
knowledge  acquired  in  years  of  reporting 
on  the  Axis  in  Rome  and  Berlin.  Ger- 
mans see  in  Italians  now  the  cause  of  the 
miscarriage  of  their  plans  for  world  con- 
quest. 

With  the  increase  in  the  shooting  of 
hostages  in  conquered  countries  there  has 
been  a  perceptible  droop  in  German 
morale.  Escaped  Greeks  and  Yugoslavs 
describe  this  process  almost  unbehevingly. 
They  say  the  Germans  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  defeat  is  inevitable,  that  it  is 
now  merely  a  matter  of  "when." 

Of  the  two,  however,  the  ItaUans  are 
more  terrified  of  what's  to  happen  to  them 
in  Greece  than  the  Germans.  The  Ital- 
ians are  more  keenly  aware  of  the  hard- 
ships they've  brought  to  the  agrarian 
Greeks,  who  even  in  good  years  had  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  crops  from  their  rocky, 
exhausted  soil.  They  hope  that,  as  civil- 
ians, escape  may  be  easier  when  the  ne- 
cessity arises. 

Grimness  of  the  Future 

A  Greek  keeper  of  a  hotel  at  a  seaside 
resort  near  Salonika  recently  arrived  in 
CEiiro  and  told  the  story  of  how  an  Ital- 
ian officer  sadly  told  him  one  night  how 
depressed  he  was  about  the  grimness  of 
the  future.  This  was  inunediately  after 
Sicily  had  been  invaded.  The  Greek  ho- 
tel man  said  he  was  sorry  for  the  Italian, 
who  seemed  a  decent  fellow  even  through 
his  Black  Shirt  uniform.  He  said  he  of- 
fered to  take  care  of  his  enemy  when 
Italy  was  defeated.  The  Itahan  replied, 
"Yes,  I  know  just  how  you'll  take  care  of 
me — you'll  slice  me  up  in  thin  little  slices 
just  like  a  sausage."  And  he  sliced  an 
imaginary  frankfurter  with  an  imaginary 
but  eloquent  knife. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Italian  occupa- 
tion the  Itahans,  who  took  over  banks, 
business  firms  and  administrative  posts  of 
all  kinds  in  Greece,  brought  their  families 
with  them.  After  the  rout  of  Rommel, 
Rome  ordered  all  nonmilitary  ItaUans 
and  their  families  to  return  to  Italy.  And 
several  ItaUan  divisions  were  recalled  from 
the  Balkans  for  the  defense  of  the  home- 
land. Italy,  at  least,  saw  blood  on  the 
moon. 

The  Germans,  however,  increased  their 
forces  in  the  Balkans  as  much  to  keep 
order  as  to  meet  the  threat  of  Allied  in- 
vasion. There  were  thirty-three  Axis  di- 
visions in  the  Balkans  a  year  ago.  There 
are  now  forty-three  in  Greece,  predom- 
inantly German. 

Until  the  tide  of  victory  turned,  the 
Germans  could  ignore  that  they  were 
hated.  But  the  ghosts  of  murdered  mil- 
lions of  noncombatant  Czechs,  Poles, 
Serbs,  Greeks,  and  Cretans  are  rising. 

Their  alUed  avengers  will  soon  be 
poised  to  spring  at  Germany's  exposed 
Balkan  flank.  On  the  east  the  Russians 
are  pressing  westward.  Frenchmen  in 
North  Africa,  several  hundred  thousand 
strong,  look  across  the  Mediterranean 
with  longing  to  free  their  kinsmen  with 
weapons  made  in  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

Within  the  eastern  crescent  of  the 
Mediterranean,  there  is  gathered  tremen- 
dous power  ready  to  hook  like  a  scythe 
point  into  the  valley  of  the  Vardar  River 
and  up  into  the  vaUey  of  the  Danube, 
into  the  very  vitals  of  Germany.  How- 
ever strong  the  enemy  may  feel  himself 
to  be  in  the  north,  in  the  south  and  east 
he's  bleeding.  In  the  southeast,  the  long 
arm  he  reached  toward  Bagdad  Ues  ex- 
posed, clutching  in  its  hands  a  time  bomb. 
And  he  doesn't  know  when  it  will  explode, 
or  when  the  arm  might  be  amputated. 
The  End 
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My  earphones  bark  again.  "Let  down!  Let  down!"  Freddie  is  shouting.  As  I  hear  his  last  words  there  is  a  flash  and  an  explosion 


The  Time  Freddie  Talked 

By  Edmond  S.  Fish 
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FREDDIE  was  a  queer  duck.  On  first 
meeting  him,  you'd  swear  he  was 
dumb.  It  seemed  the  best  he  could  do 
was  a  grunt.  But  he  wasn't  dumb.  He  just 
never  believed  in  using  ten  words  where 
none  would  do.  He  was  a  master  of  the 
unspoken  word. 

I  had  him  at  my  house  one  New  Year's 
Day.  Everyone  in  the  room  was  babbling, 
but  not  Freddie.  My  three-year-old  passed 
a  dish  of  peanuts.  Freddie  didn't  even 
see  her  as  she  stood  in  front  of  him.  She 
waited,  then  called  out.  He  looked  at  her 
but  made  no  reply.  She  came  over  to  me 
and  in  one  of  those  accidental  silences 
that  always  hits  festive  groups,  burst  out, 
"The  man  can't  talk.  Daddy!" 

The  ordinary  guy  feels  some  kind  of 
obligation  to  make  conversation  when 
thrown  into  company.  Not  Freddie.  Per- 
fectly amiable  about  it,  he  was.  He  just 
didn't  have  any  objection  to  silence. 

Not  me.  I've  got  to  talk  out.  When  I 
do  something,  when  I  think  of  something, 
when  someone  tells  me  something,  I'm  the 
original  guy  who's  gonna  bust  if  he  doesn't 
unload  it. 

So  when  the  Army  accepted  me  I  ran 
into  Freddie's  office  to  tell  him  all  about  it. 
While  I  talked,  Freddie  was  running 
through  some  papers  from  his  top  drawer, 
and  he  kept  on  as  I  described  howj  glad  I 
was  that  I  was  going  to  get  into  the  fight. 

"Me,  too,"  said  Freddie,  and  then  I 
could  see  he  was  cleaning  out  his  desk, 
getting  ready  to  leave. 

Because  we  were  in  the  airline  business, 
they  put  us  in  the  Air  Forces.  Pronto- 
quick  they  sent  us  to  school  and  in  a  cou- 
ple of  months  we  were  on  a  flat,  barren 
South  Sea  island,  not  beautiful  by  ten 
thousand  miles.  We  were  building  an  air- 
port on  this  treeless,  hill-less,  holeless 
hunk  of  leftover.  When  night  fell  we'd  all 
sit  around  chewing  the  fat,  all  but  Freddie. 
He'd  just  sit  and  listen.  But  there  was  one 
time  he  did  talk;  and  that's  what  I  want  to 
tell  you  about.  There's  no  one  else  who 
could  do  it,  except  those  guys  who're  talk- 
ing to  the  angels  now,  and  a  half-dozen 
sqyint-eyed  devils  who're  probably  tell- 
ing it  to  their  Top  Man  down  below. 

Here's  the  situation  the  night  I'm  talk- 
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ing  about.  We've  got  the  airport  all 
finished,  down  to  the  blue  and  yellow  run- 
way lights;  and  the  one  thing  missing  is  a 
battery  of  AA  guns. 

There's  only  one  tall  thing  on  the  island 
and  that's  the  control  tower,  a  temporary, 
makeshift  thing  of  rough  planks  and 
boards  sticking  up  in  the  air  about  forty 
feet.  This  night  Freddie  and  I  are  on  duty 
in  the  tower.  We  can  see  all  over.  Bright 
moonhght  glistens  on  the  surf  breaking  on 
the  shoreline  of  our  Uttle  paradise.  The 
Pacific  sure  looks  pacific.  Nobody  would 
know  a  war  is  on.  We've  just  dispatched 
all  our  big  planes  to  Shangri-La  for  new 
supplies,  and  only  a  half  dozen  men  are 
in  the  barracks.  Three  fast  fighters  are 
sitting  on  the  ground. 

I'm  on  the  detection  earphones  about 
midnight  when  I  pick  up  some  aircraft. 
It's  too  early  for  our  own  transports.  I  call 
Freddie.  He  says  yes.  We  rouse  the  fighter 
crews.  They're  off  and  climbing  in  no 
time  flat.  But  while  they  are  on  the  way 
upstairs,  the  Japs  get  busy — and  blooey 
goes  our  ammunition,  wham  goes  our 
barracks,  and  our  runways  get  roughed  up 
a  httle.  Don't  think  those  Japrats  are  good 
with  their  eggs.  They're  just  lucky  with  a 
few.  Most  of  'em  fall  in  the  water  and 
you'd  think  it  was  World's  Fair  again  on 
Long  Island. 

BY  THIS  time  we  can  see  there  are 
seven  big  Jap  bombers,  and  our  fight- 
ers are  up  there  shooting  at  them.  Pretty 
soon  there  are  two  Jap  bombers  because 
we've  seen  three  splash  in  the  water  and 
two  explode  in  sunbursts  in  the  sky.  We 
lose  a  fighter,  but  the  crew  chutes  down. 
The  Japs  turn  away,  and  Freddie  tells  our 
boys  not  to  try  our  damaged  runways  but 
to  hop  for — huh,  I  almost  named  it. 
Smoke  covers  our  little  island  like  ground 
fog,  and  while  Freddie  mans  the  tower  I 
go  out  for  a  look  around,  lugging  my 
walkie-talkie  so  I  can  keep  in  touch. 

The  barracks  is  a  goner,  and  I  think  to 
myself  it's  a  good  thing  most  of  the  boys 
are  out  of  it.  While  Fm  charring  my  G.  I. 
shoes  in  the  ashes,  I  catch  Freddie  on  the 
tower  wave  length.  He's  giving  wind  ve- 
locity, direction  and  altimeter  setting  to 


an  incoming  plane.  Frantically  setting  my 
talkie,  I  call  him: 

"For  Pete's  sake,  Freddie,  don't  ask  that 
guy  in;  we  haven't  got  any  ships  up!" 

My  wordless  friend  doesn't  bother  to 
answer  me,  so  I  whip  the  dial  for  aircraft 
and  pick  up  a  thin,  high-pitched  voice. 
It's  speaking  Enghsh,  but  I  don't  like  the 
tone.  He's  asking  where  to  come  in. 

"Freddie,  Freddie!"  I  shriek  into  my 
mike.  "That's  one  of  the  Japs!  Don't  call 
him  in!  Don't!" 

No  answer. 

There's  about  two  hundred  feet  of 
smoke  blanketing  the  island  and  the  moon 
is  out  of  sight,  so  of  course  I  can't  see  any 
plane,  but  by  this  time  I  can  hear  him. 
He's  big  all  right,  a  four-engined  job.  Must 
be  one  of  the  dogs  that  tossed  some  Stuff 
at  us,  coming  back  after  he'd  seen  our 
fighters  streaking  away.  Maybe  he's  low 
on  gas  and  has  to  come  down.  Maybe  he 
figures  we're  all  in  Kingdom  Come  and 
he  can  grab  our  little  Paradise  all  by  him- 
self and  be  a  hero  for  Hiro.  Whatever  it 
is,  he's  a  flier,  so  he  double-checks.  He 
fakes  a  radio  call  to  see  if  we're  ahve  and 
stupid.  He  finds  one  of  us  is  both  ahve 
and  stupid,  as  well  as  neighborly,  fra- 
ternal and  ever-lovin',  so  out  rolls  the 
welcome  mat.  Why  is  Freddie  such  a 
dope?  I  ask  myself. 

Stumbhng  over  the  chopped-up  ground, 
half-choked  by  the  fumes  of  the  explo- 
sives, I  run  for  the  tower.  I'm  a  half-mile 
away  when  some  of  the  runway  fights 
flash  on.  Their  powerful  beams  cut  up 
straight  through  the  clouds  of  smoke.  I 
pray  the  Jap  can't  see  'em.  I  ruin  di- 
agonally across  the  landing  field  and  sud- 
denly it  dawns  on  me  the  runway  lights 
aren't  right.  They  cut  across  the  runways. 
They're  not  the  lights  bounding  a  single 
runway.  I  call  Freddie  again:  "Japs,  Fred- 
die— Japanese  plane!" 

My  smart  friend  gives  me  the  customary 
silence.  I  hear  the  roar  of  the  four-en- 
gined plane.  Its  exhaust  pipes  are  sput- 
tering as  the  pilot  eases  back  on  his 
throttles.  He's  coming  in  all  right.  And 
he  is  coming'^n  right  behind  me.  I  can 
see  the  runway  lights  pointing  the  way 
I'm  going.    And  the  way  I'm  going  is 


straight  for  the  tower  to  coax  a  word 
of  my  pal  Freddie. 

Cool  as  a  cucumber,  Freddie  is  tal: 
aU  the  time.  I  can  hear  him,  except  c 
other  minute  when  I  cut  in  to  call  1 

"Come  right  in,"  he  says.  "I've  got 
on  my  location  finder.  You  can't  see 
ground,  but  I  know  right  where  you 
and  you're  coming  along  fine.  Easy  d 
Straighten  out  and  as  soon  as  you  see 
runway  lights,  mush  down!  Mush  w 
you  pick  up  the  lights." 

"Freddie,  you  fool!  He's  a  Jap — a 
ese!"  I  scream. 


THERE  is  a  roar  and  a  whistle  over 
head.  I  fall  down  to  duck  and  I  em 
my  gun  at  him.  Might  as  well  h 
whistled.  Suddenly  I  feel  a  tickle  on 
back  of  my  neck.  Then  my  hair  curls 
I  wake  up  to  the  lights.  They  are  all  mi 
up.  Freddie  had  turned  'em  on  wro 
TTie  parallel  Ughts  would  lead  the  . 
plane  across,  not  along,  the  runwj 
Good  old  Freddie,  smart  old  Fredc 
That  way  there'd  be  a  good  chance  of 
plane  cracking  up. 

My  earphones  bark  again.  "Let  do^ 
Let  down!"  Freddie  is  shouting.  "I  ( 
see  you  now!  Let  down  and  fly  straight 
Let  down  faster  or  you'll  oversho 
Down,  down,  I  say!" 

As  I  hear  his  last  words,  there  is  a  fli 
and  an  explosion.  What  had  been  a  b 
beautiful  airplane  is  flaming,  smasli 
wreckage.  What  had  been  our  ramshaci 
control  tower  is  a  shambles. 

I  faU  on  my  stomach  again,  and  I  gi* 
I  am  a  htde  sick  when  the  explanati 
strikes  me.  There  was  only  one  obsta< 
on  the  whole  island  big  enough  to  sma 
the  enemy  plane,  and  Freddie  had  talk 
the  plane  right  into  it. 

No,  Freddie  didn't  die.  Miraculous 
hurled  off  the  top  of  the  tower,  he  w 
plenty  smashed  up,  but  he  was  thro% 
clear  of  the  flaming  wreckage.  After 
got  out  of  the  hospital  they  gave  him  t 
DSC.  A  handsome  two-star  general  ga 
it  to  him  one  night  in  the  USO  hall  dov 
Melbourne  way.  Then  he  called  on  Pre 
die  to  make  a  little  speech. 

I  had  to  laugh. 
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OMEDAY— soon,  we  hope— this  war  will  be 
over . . .  the  boys  will  be  coming  home  victorious! 

Then  all  the  resources  and  production  skills 
now  devoted  to  equipping  tatn  Jor  fighting  will 
be  turned  to  equipping  men  Jor  living! 

And  new  peace-time  homes  will  head  the  list. 

Here  at  General  Electric  we  know  what  great 
electrical  advances  are  being  made  .  .  .  and  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  what  the  new  electric  age 
will  mean  to  homes  all  over  America— when 
peace  comes. 

Electric  servants  will  be  as  common  to  the 
cottage  as  to  the  mansion.  They  will  preserve 
your  food;  cook  the  meals;  wash  the  dishes; 
dispose  of  garbage;  clean  the  house;  do  the 
laundry;  air  condition  and  heat  the  home;  open 
and  close  doors;  provide  proper  lighting  .  .  . 
and  do  all  these  things  better  at  less  cost. 

Then  you  will  realize  what  a  wonderful  in- 
vestment your  War  Bonds,  that  helped  win  the 
Victory,  really  are.  Don't  have  too  few!  For 
every  Bond  you  buy  will  help  win  the  war 
sooner  .  .  .  and  take  you  a  step  nearer  a  better, 
happier  new  home  tomorrow. 

Central  Electric  Cf.,  Appliance  ami  M.erchan4ise  Dept.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


GENERAL  iP  ELECTRIC 


G-E  Consumers  Institute  is  dedicated  to  the  service  of  America's  homes.  Today  it  is  devoted  to  research  on  wartime  problems  such  a$: 

Nutrition  •  Food  Preparation  •  Food  Preservation  •  Appliance  Care  •  Appliance  Repair  •  Laundering  •  Home  Heating  and  Air  Conditioning. 

Booklets  are  available  through  your  G-E  Appliance  Dealer,  or  from  G-E  Consumers  Institute,   Dept.  COL  8-3,   Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Listen  to  the  News  on  "The  World  Today"  every  week  day  on  CBS,  6..«5  P.M.-I.W.T.     On  Sunday  listen  to  the  "Hour  of  Charm"  on  NBC, 
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BE  STINGY"'"  GAS! 

Ru6£  Goldberg 
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EARLY   BIRD  CA)  CATCHES    WORM  (B),  PULLING  STRING  (C), 
V/HICH  OPENS    BASKET   (O)   AND    RELEASES  MOTH  (6)  — 
MOTH    EATS    UP   PRIZE    FIGHTER'S    SWEATER  (F)  — 
PIGHTER,  PEELING  COLD,    PUNCHES    BAG  (6),   WHICH  HITS 
PADDLE    (H),   CAUSING   HAND  (|)  TO  GIVE    RUSH  TELE6RAM(j) 
TO  VvESSENGER    BOY  (K),  WHO    STARTS    PEDALING   ON 
BICYCLE,    MOVING   CAR    WITH    ROD  fL)  — WHILE   WAITING    FOR 
CAR  TO  START,  DROP  IN  AT  THE  BANK  AND  BUY  AN 
EXTRA  WAR  BOND. 


J 
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Of  course,  an  easier  way  to 
SAVE  GAS  IS  to  sound  your  Z 
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KEEP^NGINES  COOL 

Vour  das.bo-a  rj;--- 
gauge  doesnt  show  ^^^^^^^^ 
vour  engine  is .  a»  y  ^^^„ 

Sfvo';:-?g-.ne  I  that  vital 

,  J  thelraS^iave  the  cool- 
ing Sstem  cleaned  twice  a  year. 

and  pictures  on  thej  ^  ^^^^ 

°^  ^""f  theMoSt,  "HOW  TO 
copy  of  the  bo  ^^^^^.^ 

S    Ic.   S^^enn.oil  Co., 

Oil  City,  Pa- 
OIL  .S   AMMUNIT-ON-^  ^^^^^^, 
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WHAT!  MOTOR  OIL  SAVE  GAS? 
YOU  BET— IF  IT'S  PENNZOIL! 

This  specially  refined  Pennsylva- 
nia oil  resists  the  sludge,  varnish  and 
gum  that  put  a  gas-wasting  drag  on 
your  engine. 

In  a  clean  motor,  valves  and  piston 
rings  can  move  freely  to  seal  in  all 
the  power  from  each  explosion. 
There's  less  wear  on  bearings,  less 
danger  of  vital  parts  breaking.  You 
get  more  miles  from  every  precious 
gallon  of  gasoline  and  the  life  of  your 
car  is  prolonged. 

Next  time  you  need  oil,  remember 
how  PennZoil  Motor  Oil  saves  both 
gasoline  and  your  car — and  sound 
your  Z! 


*Registerea  trade*  mark 
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PENNZOIL-  GIVES   YOVR    ENGINE    AN    EXTRA    MARGIN    OF   SAFETY 


While  Rome  Burned 

Continued  irom  page  IS 


and  Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  Arthur  Tedder, 
with  whom  Spaatz  works,  a  significant 
story.  The  campaign  in  Sicily  had  begun. 
Those  pictures  told  General  Spaatz  that 
our  men  in  Sicily  were  in  danger. 

First,  there  were  two  "marshaling 
yards"  in  Rome.  We  civilians  would  call 
them  freight  yards,  with  sidings.  Freight 
cars  loaded  with  military  equipment  were 
constantly  being  brought  to  these  yards 
to  be  made  up  into  trains  that  were  hur- 
ried to  bases  where  this  equipment — guns, 
ammunition,  bombs — could  be  used  to 
kill  the  Americans,  British  and  Canadians 
on  Sicily.  These  yards  were  as  much 
military  objectives  as  would  be  Fort  Knox 
or  the  War  Department  building  in  Wash- 
ington if  the  positions  were  reversed. 

Other  targets  which  had  to  be  destroyed 
were  the  two  airdromes  at  a  point  on  the 
outskirts  of  Rome  Jii^own  as  Ciampino. 
Fighter-bombers  based  there  were  har- 
rying our  men  in  Sicily  and  bombing 
ships  headed  for  Sicily  from  North  Africa. 
And  so  Rome  had  to  be  bomb^. 

The  Day  Was  Perfect 

The  day  of  the  bombing  was  the  kind 
of  day  only  the  Mediterranean  can  pro- 
duce. There  was  no  haze,  which  meant 
our  boys  could  fly  high  over  Rome  and 
still  locate  their  targets.  And  so  off  they 
went,  every  plane  American-made,  every 
pilot,  bombardier,  navigator  and  wireless 
operator  American-trained.  Most  of  these 
boys  had  been  brought  up  in  the  beUef 
that  Rome  was  a  holy  city.  But  they  had 
seen  the  photographs  and  knew  they  did 
not  lie.  They  forgot  that  this  was  Rome, 
home  of  the  representatives  on  earth  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  If  there  was  any 
sacrilege  it  had  been  committed  by  Mus- 
solini and  the  German  High  Command 
when  they  made  an  arsenal  of  a  city 
never  intended  to  be  dedicated  to  war. 

Rome  was  bombed  on  Monday,  July 
19th.  On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  July 
18th,  most  of  the  men  who  were  to  go 
on  the  raid  attended  church  services. 
They  knew  where  they  were  to  go  the 
next  day,  so  did  the  priests  who  conducted 
the  services.  Many  of  these  Army  chap- 
lains had  been  educated  in  Rome.  They 
venerated  the  old  city  and  yet,  during 
Mass,  without  exception  they  offered  spe- 
cial prayers  for  the  safe  return  of  the 
boys  and  prayers  for  the  success  of  their 
mission.  On  the  morning  of  the  raid  the 
chaplains  had  given,  in  case  the  lads 
needed  it,  a  friendly  pat  on  the  shoulder  or 
perhaps  spiritual  consolation  in  the  form 
of  confession.  When  a  raid  is  finished  the 
boys  laugh  and  tell  you  it  was  a  cinch,  but 
it's  different  during  that  long  hour  before 
take-off.  They  know  they  may  not  all 
come  back,  and  even  though  you  have 
never  been  to  church  in  your  life  it's 
nice  to  have  a  priest  or  a  minister  around 
during  that  last  hour.  I  know,  because  I 
was  there. 

All  of  us  here  at  advanced  air  head- 
quarters have  been  chuckling  over  the  last 
words  shouted  to  the  crew  of  a  B-26  as  it 
taxied  away  for  the  take-off  to  Rome. 
They  were  shouted  by  one  of  the  Catholic 
chaplains.  He  knew  these  boys  well; 
had  lived  with  them,  eaten  with  them, 
played  cards  with  them  and,  when  they 
suffered  as  they  do  suffer  before  take- 
off, he  suffered  with  them.  The  -pilot 
stuck  his  head  out  of  the  cockpit  to  wave 
a  friendly  goodby  to  the  padre.  "Give 
them  hell  over  there!"  the  priest  shouted 
fervently.  His  words  reached  the  crew 
even  over  the  noise  of  the  motors.  These 
chaplains  of  ours  do  not  allow  their  call- 
ing to  interfere  with  their  honest  Ameri- 
canism and  hatred  of  our  enemies. 

Then  the  bombers  were  off  and  now 
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North  Africa   seemed  silenced  with 
pectancy.    There  was  no  breeze  and 
Mediterranean,  incredible  in  its  chi 
blues  and  greens,  quietly  lapped  the 
sands  of  the  shore.    It  is  hard  to  wi 
men  to  return  from  a  bombing  missic 
especially  from  such  a  one  as  this,  wh< 
terrific  opposition  was  expected.    It 
hard   for   Spaatz   and   his   staff   to 
there  in   their  white  house   by   the 
They  sat  there  envying  their  collea| 
who  were  out  across  the  sea. 

I  went  to  a  near-by  airdrome  to 
the  boys  when  they  returned.    This 
an  airdrome  where  the  B-26s  were  b: 
It  was  tensely  quiet  there,  and  now 
the  sun  was  high  it  was  unbearably 
The  heat  arose  from  the  sand  in  si 
mering  waves  and   then  a  breeze 
It  was  a  sirocco  which  only  intensified 
blistering  heat  and  filled  your  lungs 
sand.    The  commanding  officer  and 
staff  sat  in  a   tent.    They  dripped 
sweat  and  nervousness.  Occasionally 
drank   water  from  the   little   bag  wt 
hung  by  the  side  of  the  tent,  but 
the  rubber  lining  of  the  bag  was  no  pn 
against  the  sun,  and  the  water,  sickej 
with  its  taste  of  chlorine,  was  warm  an^ 
brackish. 

It  seemed   an   eternity,  waiting  th< 
and  then  suddenly  where  there  hadn't 
even   a   cloud   in   the   sky  there  was 
squadron  of  P-38s.   They  dived  and  th« 
climbed  and  rolled  their  wings  in  ecstasy] 
They  were  in  no  known  formation.  TheLi 
work    was   done,   and    we   sensed   from 
watching  their  antics  that  it  had  been  wel' 
done.    Behind  them  in  formation  cam«| 
the  B-26s.   They  circled  twice  and  thenJ 
one  by  one,  swooped  down  to  land  all 
that  terrific   landing  speed   of  theirs.    Ill 
takes  a  lot  of  pilot  to  handle  a  B-26,  bull 
still   it  is   a   lovely   airplane  that  Glens  a  to  I 
Martin  gave  our  Air  Force — an  aircraft 
that  has  proved  itself  one  of  the  greatest 
of  medium  bombers. 
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A  Good  Job — Well  Done 

The  first  crew  to  land  hopped  out  of  its 
aircraft,  got  into  a  waiting  jeep  and  came 
to  our  hot  tent.  Colonel  Stanford  Greg- 
ory, gray-haired  veteran  of  the  Philip- 
pines fighting,  threw  off  his  Mae  West 
and  smiled  contentedly.  He  had  been 
flight  commander  of  this  group.  His  pi 
lot,  slim  young  Captain  Jack  Simms,  a 
veteran  of  the  raid  on  Tokyo,  smiled  too 
as  he  made  his  report.  Their  target  had 
been  one  of  the  airports  of  Ciampino; 
they  had  dropped  their  bombs  smack  on 
the  target,  they  said.  When  they  left  the 
target  they  had  a  chance  to  look  around. 

"The  Vatican?  Yes.  We  saw  it  and  we 
saw  St.  Peter's  and  St.  John  Lateran," 
Colonel  Gregory  laughed.  "Not  a  bomb 
fell  within  four  miles  of  the  Vatican.  We 
saw  the  marshaling  yards  that  the 
Fortresses  hit.  They  were  on  fire,  but 
there  wasn't  a  sign  of  smoke  outside  the 
yards.   The  heavies  didn't  waste  an  egg." 

Jack  Simms  smiled  agreement.  So  did 
big  Captain  Jack  Perrin,  the  bombardier. 
The  weeks  of  planning  and  briefing  had 
been  well  worth  while.  They  had  hit  what 
they  had  been  told  to  hit  and  nothing  else. 
I  hurried  to  another  airdrome.  The 
heavies  were  coming  in  here  now — Lib- 
erators and  Fortresses.  The  crew  tum- 
bled out  of  the  big  aircraft,  laughing 
happily.  The  anticipated  heavy  opposition 
hadn't  materialized.  The  flak  had  been 
bad,  but  they  had  seen  only  seven  enemy 
fighters  over  Rome  and  these  had  re- 
fused to  give  battle.  I  talked  to  a  dozen 
of  the  boys.  Second  Lieutenant  Anthony 
Mastropalo  of  Pennsylvania  was  grin- 
ning broadly.  He  was  a  bombardier  on 
one  of  the  Fortresses  that  had  slapped  the 
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lircnzo  yards  silly.  Incidentally,  he  was 
jirn  in  Sicily  and  is  a  devout  Catholic. 
'"Feel  bad  about  bombing  Rome?"  I 
Iced  him. 

He  said,  in  surprise,  "Of  course  not. 
;onsider  Rome  as  much  a  military  tar- 
it  as  any  other  place  we've  been  kicking 
(ound.  But,  look  at  our  target  mnp." 
The  target  maps  carried  by  all  crew 
embers  were  enlarged  aerial  views  of 
ome.  The  targets  were  marked  clearly 
id  circles  drawn  around  Vatican  City 
d  St.  Peter's,  St.  John  Lateran  and  the 
LD  Paolo  Basilica.  In  large  capital  let- 
rs  was  printed,  "Must  on  no  account  be 
unaged." 

Visions  of  a  night  in   May  came   to 

d:  I  saw  a  dozen  churches  in  flames 

London  that  night,  but  perhaps  the 

uftwaffe  doesn't  have  the  same  type  of 

get  maps  our  lads  carry. 

Back  at  General  Spaatz's  headquarters 

ic  pictures  were  coming  in.    First  there 

ere  the  pictures  taken  by  the  bombers 

they  dropped  their  eggs.    There  were 

|ozens  of  pictures  taken  of  each  target, 
id  in  no  case  could  you  see  a  burst  (the 
ise-petal  cluster  young  pilot  Mussolini 

ince  said  looked  so  beautiful)  outside  the 

'get    area.     Then    Colonel    Roosevelt 

alked   in   with   his   pictures,   taken   by 

igh-flying    photo-reconnaissance    planes 

0  hours  after  the  bombing.  The  smoke 
ad  cleared  and  the  damage  done  could 
e  ascertained  and  weighed  up  by  Spaatz 

d  his  staff.  These  pictures  were  amaz- 
igly  clear  even  without  the  aid  of  the 
agnifying  stereopticon  glass.  Roosevelt 
ad  done  a  great  job  here  from  the  begin- 
ing,  but  this  was  his  masterpiece. 
Late  that  night  the  reports  were  all  in. 
e  had  lost  five  aircraft  out  of  the  more 
;han  500  that  had  participated  in  the  raid. 
e  bombers  had  completely  destroyed 
he  targets  assigned  to  them.  For  some 
ime,  no  more  material  of  war  would 
ow  through  the  Littorio  yards  from  in- 
ustrial  Italy  to  Naples  and  the  south- 
est  coast.  No  war  materials  would  be 
sent  to  the  San  Lorenzo  yards  to  be 
[loaded  on  freight  cars  and  transported  to 
the  south.  It  would  be  many  weeks  be- 
fore the  two  airdromes  at  Ciampino 
would  be  serviceable  again,  and  the  Ital- 
ian Macchi  202s  and  the  Junkers  88s  de- 
sjtroyed  on  those  airdromes  by  our 
I  bombers  would  never  again  be  used  to 
i  shoot  down  American  pilots  in  American 

f  planes  nor  would  they  ever  again  do  any 
ground  strafing  of  American  troops. 

1  am  writing  this  at  headquarters  twelve 
hours  after  the  raid.  By  now  we  know 
that  it  was  an  unqualified  success.  The 
world  knows  that,  too,  for  nine  cor- 
respondents accompanied  our  bombers 
and  their  opinion  is  unanimous.  But 
there  is  a  story  behind  the  raid  and  there 
is  a  significance  to  it  that  might  not  be 
so  well  known. 

Night  Versus  Day  Bombing 

When  General  Spaatz  arrived  in  Lon- 
don a  little  over  a  year  ago  he  held  a 
press  conference.  The  unassuming, 
slightly  built  Spaatz  talked  quietly,  but 
nevertheless  he  threw  a  bomb  into  the 
press  conference.  At  that  time  we  had 
very  few  pilots  or  aircraft  in  Britain  be- 
yond those  sent  under  Lend-Lease.  But 
American  planes  and  pilots  were  on  their 
way  and  we  asked  Spaatz  what  their  job 
would  be.  "Daylight  bombing,"  he 
snapped.  "Pin-prick  bombing.  That's 
what  their  job  will  be." 

We  gasped  at  that.  During  the  autumn 
of  1941  we  had  seen  the  Luftwaffe  send 
as  many  as  500  aircraft  over  Britain  in 
daylight.  We  remembered  the  havoc 
wrought  by  the  Spitfires  and  the  Hurri- 
canes. We  remembered  that  unforgettable 
September  15th  when  186  Nazi  planes 
were  destroyed  in  daylight.  Never  again 
did  the  Luftwaffe  attempt  daylight  bomb- 
ing on  anything  but  a  very  small  scale. 


We  called  the  general's  attention  to 
these  significant  facts. 

"Our  Fortresses  and  our  Liberators  can 
take  care  of  themselves,"  he  said.  "A  time 
will  come  when  we  will  bomb  by  day,  and 
the  R.A.F.  with  its  heavy  Welhngtons 
and  Lancasters  can  bomb  the  same  tar- 
gets by  night." 

This  was  a  completely  revolutionary 
theory  to  us.  We  hurried  to  the  Air  Min- 
istry to  get  the  opinion  of  the  R.A.F. 
chiefs.  They  shook  dubious  heads.  "It 
will  be  suicide,"  they  told  us.  "You  can't 
send  heavy  bombers  over  enemy  territory 
in  daylight  unless  you  give  them  the  kind 
of  fighter  protection  we  just  can't  afford 
to  give.  Even  then  the  losses  would  be 
out  of  proportion  to  the  results  obtained." 
We  knew  that  Spaatz  and  Air  Chief  Mar- 
shal Harris,  head  of  the  R.A.F.  Bomber 
Command,  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  the 
subject.  Harris  was  a  great  believer  in 
night  bombing. 

But,  back  home,  General  Arnold  felt 
as  Spaatz  did.  So  did  pilots  like  Jimmy 
Doolittle  and  the  others  who  ran  our 
heavies.  They  stated  they  hated  to  drop 
bombs  on  targets  they  couldn't  see.  They 
had  plenty  of  guns  on  their  Liberators 
and  their  Fortresses,  and  they  knew  how  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Bombers  Without  Fighters 

Finally,  Spaatz  began  his  dayhght  op- 
erations. He  bombed  France  almost  daily 
and  his  casualties  were  few.  Of  course, 
in  those  days  the  Fortresses  were  given 
a  very  heavy  cover  of  Spitfires.  Spaatz 
insisted  that  the  day  would  come  when 
his  bombers  could  dispense  with  fighter 
protection.  You  could  only  have  fighter 
protection  on  short-range  raids  anyhow, 
and  the  big  heavies  were  designed  for 
long-range  bombing.  The  Rome  raid 
proved  finally  and  conclusively  that 
Spaatz  was  right  all  along.  It  is  true  that 
about  200  fighters  went  along  with  the 
B-25s  and  B-26s.  Medium  bombers  do 
need  protection,  but  the  Liberators  and 
the  Fortresses  went  off  proudly  alone 
and  they  returned  as  proudly  alone.  Their 
casualties  were  too  slight  to  consider. 
They  were  sighted  by  enemy  fighters  all 
right,  but  in  every  case  the  enemy  fighters 
veered  off. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
air  warfare  that  a  very  large  force  of  big 
bombers  ever  went  over  enemy  territory 
unescorted  in  daylight.  Our  Air  Force 
heads  had  proved  their  point.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  cannot  be  overestimated.  The 
result  of  the  raid  may  change  a  great  many 
preconceived  ideas  about  daylight  bomb- 
ing. It  may  mean  the  beginning  of  an 
era  in  which  fighter  planes  will  not  be 
considered  a  threat  to  bombers  flying  in 
large  force.  It  may  mean  that  even  now 
engineers  and  designers  are  bending  over 
drawing  boards  planning  bigger  and  bet- 
ter armored  Fortresses  and  Liberators — 
planes  which  ultimately  will  be  immune 
from  everything  except  from  flak  but 
planes  which  may  have  a  high  enough 
ceiling  to  take  them  out  of  range  of  flak. 

The  raid  also  proved,  as  no  other  raid 
has  done,  the  immense  value  of  our 
bomb  sight  and  the  value  of  those  long 
months  spent  in  training  our  bombardiers 
and  pilots  in  its  use.  This  was  the  per- 
fectly planned,  perfectly  executed  raid. 
It's  one  they'll  be  studying  in  the  class- 
rooms of  military  academies  fifty  years 
from  now.  However,  today  in  this  part  of 
North  Africa  its  significance  is  more  lo- 
calized. We  know  that  because  of  the 
damage  done  yesterday  by  our  bombers 
men  will  sleep  tonight  in  Sicily;  men  who 
otherwise  might  have  spent  the  night 
hiding  from  the  dive  bombers  which  were 
destroyed  at  Ciampino — dive  bombers 
using  ammunition  which  twelve  hours  ago 
lay  in  freight  cars  on  the  siding  at  San 
Lorenzo.  Because  of  that  we  rejoice. 
The  End 
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It's  Not  on  the  Blink- 
Just  Give  it  a  drink! 

Your  fountain  pen  can  give  a 
camel  "spades"  when  it  comes  to 
mileage  per  drink!  But  unless  you 
fill  it  properly  you  may  find  it  useful 
for  mumbly-peg  only! 

There's  no  trick  to  proper  filling 
— but  it  will  certainly  pay  you  to 
learn  the  right  way,  because  .  .  . 

ONLY  ONE  PERSON  IN  5,000  KNOWS  HOW 
TO  FILL  ANY  FOUNTAIN  PEN  PROPERLY! 

An  lakograph  Pencil  Pointed 
Pen  gives  perfect  satisfaction  and 
maximum  service  for  years,  equal 
to  what  you  would  expect  from 
the  highest  priced  fountain  pen 
— providiJ  you  fill  it  proptrly. 

If  you  haven'treceivedour  in- 
struction sheet  from  your  dealer, 
explaining  the  correct  filling  and 
care  of  an  lokograph,  send  us  a 
thrte  cent  stampedandself-adJressed 
envelope,  and  we'll  mail  you  one. 
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Fifteen  Hours  with  Winston 

Conlinued  from  page  24 


admonished  me:  "Forget  Mussolini!  Re- 
member you  are  doing  the  servant  of  the 
House  of  Commons."  Then  he  added  with 
a  chuckle,  "And  the  agent  of  the  War 
Cabinet." 

The  only  similarity  to  Mussolini  is  in 
the  great  neck  and  jowl,  which  I  certainly 
was  not  out  to  minimize.  The  sculptural 
value  of  that  jowl  was  not  lost  on  Win- 
ston; he  had  no  desire  that  I  should  mini- 
mize it.  He  has  no  vanity,  no  illusions 
about  his  looks,  but  he  is  proud,  and  with 
reason,  of  his  brow.  He  explained  that  his 
head  is  divided  in  half:  the  lower  part  con- 
tains his  features,  the  upper  half  is  en- 
tirely brain  pan. 

During  those  days  I  listened  to  one- 
sided telephone  conversations  with  people 
whose  names  are  perpetually  being  flashed 
across  the  world.  I  marveled  at  the  dex- 
terity with  which  he  managed  to  say  all  he 
wanted  to  say  without  roping  me  into 
secrets.  A  French  general  once  said  to  me, 
"You  look  as  if  you  didn't  hear  or  were 
not  interested,  but  you  store  it  all  up." 

Well,  I  was  certainly  storing  up  all  there 
was  to  store.  My  judgment  of  Winston 
was  confirmed,  chiefly  by  those  telephone 
conversations.  I  reacted  as  one  reacts  to 
good  music,  good  acting,  or  a  masterpiece 
of  art.  The  man  mentally  is  such  a  giant 
that  all  those  around  him  appear  pygmies. 
This  mental  superiority  makes  it  very 
diflScult  for  him  because  he  simply  carmot 
endure  fools.  He  may  at  times  appear  in- 
tolerant of  criticism,  but  actually  he  is  not 
intolerant  of  intelligent  criticism.  He  is 
only  maddened  by  inferior  critics.  And 
how  few  there  are  of  his  own  caliber! 

Having  reached  the  limit  of  what  I 
could  achieve  in  his  room,  at  the  end  of 
two  weeks  I  announced  my  decision  to 
remove  the  bust.  He  was  preoccupied 
that  morning  and  nervous.  He  couldn't 
stand  the  sound  of  hammering  below.  He 
rehearsed  some  speech,  but  inaudibly.  I 
could  catch  only  a  few  of  the  more 
strongly  emphasized  words.  At  eleven, 
he  had  to  be  at  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  this  cut  the  morning  short.  I  had  a 
hunch  that  the  Darlan  affair  was  caus- 
ing atmospherics. 

He  said  I  could  take  the  bust  away  if  1 
would  bring  it  back  again  after  the  week 
end.  "I'm  interested  in  the  head,"  he  said. 
"I  think  it's  a  fine  piece  of  work  and  I 
want  it  to  be  a  success." 

Moving  the  head  was  not  easy,  for  by 
this  time  it  had  grown  very  big  and  heavy. 
The  army,  however,  came  to  my  assistance. 

A  date  for  the  final  sitting  having  been 
agreed  on,  Winston  sent  a  camouflaged 
army  car  to  fetch  me. 

In  a  Sculptogenic  Mood 

During  those  last  two  hours  or  so,  I 
worked  frenziedly.  He  kept  his  promise 
to  be  good  and  not  smoke  his  cigar.  He 
was  in  a  very  good  mood,  reading  a  book 
which  seemed  to  amuse  him.  He  didn't 
attempt  to  work;  he  just  enjoyed  himself. 
It  was  good  to  see.  His  book  was  entitled 
Twenty-one  Days  in  India;  it  had  been 
recommended  to  him  when  he  went  to 
India  as  a  subaltern  in  1892.  I  think  he 
was  giving  it  to  someone  who  was  just 
leaving  for  India,  and  was  rereading  it  be- 
fore sending  it.  At  first  he  chuckled  mer- 
rily to  himself,  and  then  began  to  read  it 
aloud.  And  how  well  he  leads! 

"Now  listen  to  this — "  and  his  eyes 
twinkled  mischievously.  He  then  read  out 
a  -long  diatribe  against  British  rule.  The 
author  described  Indian  riches  and  Indian 
miseries,  the  potential  wealth  of  the  land 
and  the  starvation  conditions  of  the  peas- 
antry. The  very  stuff  that  Gandhi  had  told 
me  about. 

I  asked  him,  "Why  are  you  so  hard  on 
India?" 


He  answered,  "I  am  not  hard  on  India; 
you  don't  know  anything  about  it."  But 
he  was  not  picking  a  quarrel;  he  was  smil- 
ing indulgently. 

He  then  proceeded  to  make  a  little 
speech  in  defense  of  the  British  in  India. 
He  said  that  during  the  past  century  and  a 
half  while  all  Europe,  most  of  America, 
and  China  had  been  convulsed  by  wars, 
India  had  known  peace.  It  was  we  who 
had  preserved  peace  for  her.  He  proceeded 
(a  little  less  convincingly,  I  thought)  to  as- 
sert that  the  prosperity  we  had  brought 
them  was  their  problem.  Their  population 
had  increased  by  several  million  and  there 
wasn't  enough  for  the  surplus. 

When  I  told  him  I  had  only  one  desire 
left  in  my  life  and  that  was  to  visit  India, 
he  was  thoughtful  for  a  moment. 

"You  want  to  go  to  India,  do  you?"  he 
said  with  a  chuckle.  "Well,  it's  in  such  a 
state  that  I  really  don't  think  you  could  do 
any  harm  if  you  did  jgo!" 

Suddenly  he  remembered  there  was  to 
be  a  Cabinet  meeting  at  noon.  With  a  dra- 
matic gesture,  he  threw  back  the  bed- 
clothes and  leaped  out  of  bed.  "I  shall  be 
late!"  He  shuflled  into  his  slippers  and  his 
dressing  gown  with  the  silver  dragons. 

I  had  done  all  I  set  out  to  do.  I  had  con- 
centrated for  two  and  a  half  hours  on  that 
recalcitrant  mouth  and  I  was  satisfied. 

I  began  to  clear  up.  His  valet  said  I 
need  not  hurry.  Then  from  the  next  room 
emerged  his  wife,  Clementine.  She 
wanted  to  view  the  completed  work  and 
examined  it  long  and  carefully.  By  the 
time  the  men  came  to  carry  it  out,  Win- 
ston issued  from  the  bathroom,  his  bath 
towel  draped  around  him,  exclaiming,  "I 
shall  be  late,  I  shall  be  late!" 

The  sequel  is  perhaps  not  devoid  of 
color.  Hypnotized  by  the  importance  of 
my  dear  cousin,  I  determined  that  his  head 
must  be  the  most  successful  and .  most 
carefully  modeled  of  all  my  heads.  I  must 
finish  him  in  peace  and  quiet  in  my  studio. 
But  owing  to  the  war,  I  had  transferred  my 
studio  to  the  country.  It  so  happened  that 
a  lull  on  the  southeast  coast  was  broken 
during  the  ensuing  days  by  "tip  and  run" 
raids  so  persistent  that  we  were  kept  night 
and  day  in  a  state  of  animated  apprehen- 
sion. At  no  time  do  I  enjoy  the  excitement 


of  aerial  bombardment,  and  the  a^ 
anxiety  over  Winston,  not  yet  cast, 
me  with  nervousness.  If  anything 
pened  to  that  plasticine  model,  uUl 
work  would  have  been  in  vain.  1  knd 
could  never  do  him  again;  the  effort  ] 
been  too  devastating. 

It  was  with  immense  relief  that  I 
summoned  Mr.  Smith,  the  Mr.  SmithJ 
great  Mr.  Smith  whose  family  has 
exclusively  concerned  with  plaster- 
ing the  works  of  all  the  sculptors  for  ' 
and  even  four  generations.    One  of| 
Smith  brothers  arrived  with  his  sack 
plaster  and  his  bag  of  tools.  He  woul 
work  in  the  house  or  even  in  the  garsj 
He  must  be  free,  he  said,  to  make 
finest  white  mess  that  was  beyond  thej 
durance  of  woman  to  clean   up.    Sol 
brought  the  head  on  its  stand  out  in  frj 
of  the  house  and  set  to  work. 

Warfare  Over  Sussex 

Mr.  Smith  is  not  particularly  young  i 
he  has  no  pretensions  to  heroism, 
doesn't  like  the  war  and  wishes  it  wo 
stop.  For  his  edification,  the  day  he  sp- 
casting  the  head  of  Winston  Churchill 
in  the  open  was  perhaps  the  most  activ 
aerial  that  Sussex  has  experienced  sit 
the  Battle  of  Britain.  Enemy  planes  cai 
over  in  flocks  like  crows  and  were 
by  ours.  There  ensued  a  game  of  aer 
rounders.  They  circled  at  immense  spei 
each  popping  guns  at  the  other.  Th 
dived  and  hedge-hopped,  they  roared  fu 
ously,  they  spat  derisively. 

We  watched  them,  spellbound,  hea 
beating  fast.  Mr.  Smith  debated  agoa 
ingly  whether  he  should  take  cover  (th 
is,  skip  behind  the  trunk  of  a  large  a 
tree)  or  stick  to  his  plaster,  while  eve 
passing  moment  planes  made  circl 
above  him. 

"If  only  they  knew!"  I  couldn't  help  e 
claiming.  "If  only  they  knew!" 

Mr.  Smith  was  glad  to  go.  He'd  had  { 
he  wanted  of  "a  day  in  the  country." 

"In  London,"  he  said  reassuringl 
"we've  got  our  balloons  and  our  barrage 

But  whatever  happens  now,  Winston 
in  bronze.  He  is  safe;  he  can  take  it! 
The  End 
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"That's  Detective  Morey  and  his  wife — out  for  their  evening  stroll" 
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...So  the  helmet  went  A.W.O.L 


V^NE  of  these  Paramarines  was  just  a  wee  bit 
careless  in  fastening  his  helmet  before  he 
jumped.  See  for  yourself  what  happened. 

That  free-flying  helmet  isn't  going  to  be  a  bit 
of  use  to  the  fighting  man  whose  head  it  was 
meant  to  protect.  And  in  actual  combat  the  loss 
would  be  very  serious. 

Pictures  Teach  Important  Lessons 

Of  course,  the  man  who  lost  the  helmet  will  for- 
ever remember  to  make  sure  his  headgear  is  on 
to  stay.  But  thanks  to  the  alertness  of  a  Navy 
photographer,  the  graphic  picture  will  ram  the 
lesson  home  to  thousands  of  other  Paramarines. 
Before  they  are  ready  for  the  grim  realities  of 


battle,  Paramarines  must  be  letter-perfect  in 
their  jobs.  One  way— an  important  way— in 
which  they  learn  is  through  photographs  of 
themselves  in  training. 

Are  the  men  bunching  up  too  close  at  the  door 
of  the  plane— or  not  close  enough?  Are  their 
arms  in  the  proper  position?  Are  they  "steering" 
their  'chutes  properly?  The  pictures  tell  the 
story— and  teach  the  lesson. 

They  Risk  Their  Lives 

Wherever  the  Armed  Forces  go,  there  go  the 
Service  photographers,  too.  Their  moving  pic- 
tures and  "still"  shots  help  improve  training  and 
tactics.  Their  reconnaissance  photos  help  spot 


the  enemy,  enable  Intelligence  to  gather  facts. 

Some  of  them  work  on  land.  Some  ride  in  tor- 
pedo, observation,  or  bomber  planes.  Some  work 
on  fighting  ships. 

They  may  not  get  many  decorations,  but 
what  a  terrific  job  they're  doing!  Ask  the  Navy! 
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Four  Brothers 

Continued  from  page  20 


on  the  strawstack  where  they  pulled  im- 
aginary bullheads  and  crappies  out  of  the 
dusty  barnyard. 

In  Custer  County,  Minnesota,  there 
wasn't  any  fishing  till  you  got  to  the 
county's  edge  at  Medicine  Falls,  eleven 
miles  away.  So  they  had  mostly  dry  fish- 
ing, from  the  strawstack.  But  Neil  made  it 
exciting.  "Look  out,  Mom!  You're  walk- 
ing right  over  the  falls.  Now  you're  in  the 
deep  pool  where  the  big  trout  is  hiding." 

She  kept  right  on,  with  the  egg  basket 
over  her  arm.  "I'll  just  step  across  on  the 
rocks.  See,  I  didn't  even  get  a  foot  wet." 

There  weren't  many  holidays  on  a  Cus- 
ter County  farm,  but  when  twins  have  a 
birthday  there  must  be  something  special. 
On  the  day  Neil  and  Mart  were  fourteen, 
they  loaded  lunch  and  fishing  poles  into 
the  spring  wagon  and  they  all  went  to 
Medicine  Falls — all  but  Martha.  The  bass 
were  biting,  and  Clem  turned  them  in  the 
frying  pan  till  they  were  brown  as  butter- 
nuts. It  was  a  fine  day. 

THE  September  sun  was  slanting  over 
the  prairie  as  they  clatteredhome.  Three 
of  them  were  crowded  on  the  wagon  seat, 
with  little  Ray  swaying  behind  them.  Clem 
sat  alone  with  his  knees  over  the  swinging 
tailboard,  already  thinking  about  the 
corn  to  cut,  the  wheat  field  to  get  seeded 
and  the  pasture  fence  waiting  to  be  re- 
paired. From  the  wagon  seat  Mart  and 
Earl  were  still  fishing,  dangling  their  lines 
over  the  red  grass  at  the  roadside,  catch- 
ing the  biggest  ones.  They  were  almost 
home.  From  the  kitchen  Martha  heard 
the  wagon  rattling  in  the  still  evening  air. 

"There's  the  big  trout,"  Earl  said.  "I've 
hooked  him!" 

Mart  reached  for  the  pole,  to  have  a 
share  in  landing  Old  Wary.  In  a  minute 
they  were  fighting  for  it.  The  line  dipped 
and  swirled  at  the  roadside,  and  then 
the  pole  bent  double.  The  barbed  hook 
was  in  the  horse's  belly. 

The  lurch  left  Clem  sitting  in  the  road, 
with  the  wagon  a  crashing  blur  of  dust 
behind  him.  It  veered  off  the  road  and 
swayed  across  the  prairie.  Neil  had  the 
reins  but  his  face  was  white  as  paper. 

"Jump!"  he  said  to  his  brothers.  "Off 
the  back  end.  Jump!" 

They  made  the  ground,  one  after  the 
other.  They  rolled  over  and  got  up  with 
white  and  staring  faces.  Mart  held  a 
broken  stick  of  willow  in  his  hand.  He 
stared  at  it  blankly. 

Neil's  voice  came  back.  "Whoa,  Dolly! 
Whoa!"  The  wagon  rocked  over  a  ridge 
of  ground. 

When  the  oil  tanks  took  fire  and  the 
ship  rolled  over,  a  survivor  of  that  mid- 
night in  the  Solomons  had  written,  the 
four  brothers  found  each  other  at  the  rail. 
"Jump!"  Neil  said.  "Jump!"  They  tum- 
bled over.  They  floundered  in  the  lurid 
sea.  Then  Neil  went  back  to  the  twisted 
fire  door  that  would  cut  off  the  magazine. 

Now,  in  the  red  light  of  sunset,  on  his 
fourteenth  birthday,  he  was  a  thin,  tense 
figure  crouched  on  the  swaying  wagon 
seat.  When  the  singletree  gave  way  the 
wagon  rose  up  on  two  wheels.  "Whoa, 
Dolly!  Whoa!"  His  high  voice  was  lost 
in  a  crash  of  sound.  Then  Dolly's  hoof- 
beats  dwindled  in  the  prairie  silence. 

They  found  him  crumpled  and  still,  with 
a  red  patch  spreading  among  the  dry  Sep- 
tember grass. 

While  Ray  raced  to  the  house  to  tell  his 
mother,  Clem  todk  the  endgate  from  the 
overturned  wagon.  On  that  cramped  bed 
they  carried  Neil  home. 

"Put  him  in  here,"  Martha  said,  leading 
them  to  the  downstairs  bedroom.  She 
pulled  his  clothing  off,  gently  and  firmly. 
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She  folded  a  towel  beneath  his  shoi 
"Go  outside,  boys.  See  if  the  doctor 
sight." 

Her   voice   was   quiet,   but   when] 
looked  up  again  her  eyes  were  hai 
"It's   stopped   bleeding,  Clem." 

Twilight   was   fading   in    the 
Clem  struck  a  match  and  turned 
lampwick. 

"The  doctor's  not  here.  Mom." 
boys  were  back  again,  framed  in  the 
way  like  three  staring  animals. 

"Look  down  the  road  for  him,"  Ml 
said.  "Watch  for  his  headlights 

Clem  followed  them  out,  his 
sagging. 

Alone,  Martha  bent  over  the  bed. 
put  her  ear  to  Neil's  open  mouth,  iti. 
ing  to  hear.   What  she  heard  was  so 
so  faint,  so  tired,  like  a  run-down  cl( 
the  verge  of  silence. 

She  took  his  slack  hand  and  chafed 
wrist.     She    whispered,   over   and  o 
"Hold  on,  Neil.  A  little  longer.  Hold' 
Hold  on."   Outside,  a  pair  of  heai 
swept  the  darkness. 

Doctor  Johns  peered  through  his  gla 
and  put  his  black  bag  on  a  chair, 
mouth  twitched  and  tightened  while' 
bent  over  the  bed.  With  a  quick  movent' 
he  thrust  a  needle  into  Neil's  Ump  a< 
and  his  thumb  pressed  slowly.  Then 
bent  over  the  torn  shoulder. 

While  he  was  taking  the  stitches  Ni 
eyes  opened  in  his  still  face. 

"Steady,  son,"  the  doctor  said.  "Stead^  ^^ 
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The  boy's  teeth  caught  the  curl  of 
lower  lip  and  a  thin  red  line  ran  dc 
Martha  bent  over  him.    His  eyes  clot 
again. 

At  last  the  doctor  straightened  up, 
took  a  long  breath. 

"What,  Doctor?" 

The  lamplight  played  on  his  glasses  a 
he  twitched  the  side  of  his  mouth.  He  to 
Neil's  wrist  in  his  fingers  and  held 
watchcase  open.  Outside  there  was 
loose,  slow  rattle  of  trailing  harness  a 
the  pad  of  horse's  hoofs. 

The  doctor  snapped  his  watch  togeth 
"Wonderful  thing  about  a  boy,"  he  sa 
"If  it'd  been  you,  Clem,  or  me — "  1 
mouth  quirked  again,  making  a  sucki 
sound.  He  turned  to  Martha.  "He'll 
weak  for  a  while.  Give  him  something  h 
to  drink  when  he'll  take  it.  I'll  stop  by 
the  morning." 
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WHEN   the   doctor   had   gone   th 
heard  the  cattle  bawhng  from 
barn.     "Why — I    forgot    all    about 
chores,"  Clem  said.  "Come  on,  boys." 

He  also  forgot  that  night  to  wind  tl 
clock.  It  ran  down  after  striking  two.  The 
there  was  nothing  to  mark  the  hours  i 
Martha  Breckenridge  sat  in  the  lampligl 
watching  a  white,  still  face.  At  last  5: 
lamp  began  to  pale.  A  gray  light  grew  j 
the  window  and  in  the  barnyard  a  roostt 
crowed  with  a  shrill  and  startling  voice, 

Neil  drew  a  deep  breath.  His  legs  stirre 
under  the  covers,  and  his  dark  eyes  openec 
They  stared  for  a  moment  and  then  cam 
to  rest.    "Mom,"  he  whispered. 

She  brushed  the  hair  from  his  forehead 
"Don't  fidget,  son.  Lie  still." 

"Thirsty,  Mom." 

"Of  course   you  are.    Hungry  too, 
guess.   I've  got  some  milk  soup  for  you 
Right  on  the  stove."  » 

In  the  dim  dining  room  Clem  wl 
hunched  over  the  table.  He  looked  U] 
silently. 

"Clem,  you  said  you'd  go  to  bed 

"How  is  he?" 

"Hungry,"  she  said. 

The  boys  heard  their  voices  and  canu 
running  down  the  stairs.  They  stood  in  th« 
door  while  Neil  swallowed  big  spoonful! 
of  soup,  and  the  daylight  brightened  in  the 
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indow.   When  Neil  looked  around,  his 

tes  were  clear. 

"You  catch  Dolly,  Dad?" 

Clem's  face  lit  up  like  sunrise.    "She's 

the  barn,  Neil.  She  came  home  by  her- 

If,  just  before  dark." 

"TTie  wagon?" 

"Well,  the  wagon  got  banged  up  some." 

Neil   looked   gravely   at   his   brothers. 

[obody  got  hurt,"  he  said  in  a  wonder- 
kg  voice. 
I  Martha  scolded  over  him.   "You,  weak 

water,  with  a  dozen  stitches  in  your 

loulder.   What  more  do  you  want  for  a 

I  irthday  present?"  She  turned  to  the  door- 

'ay.    "Now  you  boys  get  outside.    Neil 

as  to  have  some  quiet." 

Clem  herded  them  together.    "Chores, 

>ys." 

The  sun  was  green  and  gold  over  the 
imfield.  It  was  full  daybreak. 

Neil  called,  "Don't  forget  to  feed  my 


HE  ribbons  were  blowing  from  the 
microphone  where  the  lieutenant  com- 
lander  stood. 

Martin  Breckenridge,  Seaman,  first  class. 
All  their  lives  Neil  and  Mart  had  been 
■  HBogether.  All  their  Uves.  On  a  Minnesota 
lu    arm,  a  mile  from  any  neighbor,  brothers 
bared  all  things  together,  like  shipmates. 
Mart  had  a  pig,  too,  a  sturdy  young 
boat  to  fatten  while  Neil  lay  at  the  win- 
low   getting   his    strength   back    slowly. 
ran    iVhen  the  4-H  Club  had  its  judging  at 
^rles  City  it  was  Neil's  pig  that  won  the 
■ibbon. 

Mart  was  bitta^ly  disappointed.  He 
lad  set  his  heart  on  winning,  and  he 
»uldn't  give  up  easily.  He  was  a  stub- 
K)m,  determined  boy,  with  a  will  grown 
strong  in  childhood  and  not  yet  governed 
u;  )y  maturity.  All  the  way  home  he  was 
:s  ilsilenL 

"It's  reaUy  your   ribbon,"   Neil   said. 
"You  took  care  of  him  when  I  couldn't 
You  fattened  him." 
Mart  stared  at  the  road  ahead. 
"You  take  the  ribbon.  It's  more  yours 
"[than  mine." 

Mart  shook  his  head. 
"Why  not.  Mart?" 

"Because  my  pig  didn't  win  it.  But  next 
year  I'll  get  it.  Next  year — " 

Neil  grinned.  "I'm  going  to  have  a  pig 
next  year,  too.  Better  than  yours." 


X  TEXT  year  was  the  year  no  one  in 
±Nj  western  Minnesota  will  ever  forget. 
Drought  from  April  till  October,  and  the 
fields  burned  brown  as  stubble  by  the  end 
of  June.  Week  after  week  the  sun  blazed 
down.  The  earth  cracked  open  between 
the  shriveled  corn  rows,  and  sparks  from 
the  railroad  sent  fires  through  the  seared 
wheat  that  had  never  come  to  harvest.  The 
deep  wells  ran  dry;  for  miles  across  the 
prairie,  farmers  hauled  water  to  their 
gaunt  herds. 

When  the  dust  storms  covered  the  barn- 
yard with  an  aUen  red  silt,  they  knew  men 
were  facing  desperation  out  on  the  parched 
plains  of  the  West.  "We're  lucky,"  Clem 
said  grimly.  "At  least  our  farm  isn't  blow- 
ing away." 

Then  he  signed  a  second  mortgage,  and 
sold  his  lean  cattle,  and  told  the  boys  they 
could  not  fatten  their  pigs  that  fall. 

Mart  took  it  hard.  "Blackie  is  the  best 
pig  I  ever  had.  Look  how  he's  growing. 
He'll  win  a  ribbon  sure.  Dad." 

"We  haven't  got  the  feed,"  Clem  said. 

"The  corncrib  is  half  full." 

"We  have  to  save  it  for  the  winter. 
What's  there  and  in  the  granary  will  have 
to  carry  us  through." 

"But,  Dad,  it's  only  four  weeks  till  the 
fair." 

"We  haven't  got  the  feed,"  Clem  re- 
peated sharply.  "That's  all." 

Mart  went  out  to  the  pig  lot.  He  cleaned 
Blackie  thoroughly,  rubbing  his  coat  with 
an  old  scrub  brush  till  it  shone  like  plum- 
age.  Blackie  was  a  big  sound  solid  shoat 


with  an  insatiable  appetite.  He  raised  his 
pale  square  nose  and  peered  up  with  his 
beady  eyes,  his  ears  bristling  expectantly. 
Mart  took  a  wizened  turnip  from  his 
pocket  and  Blackie  gulped  it  down.  Mart 
brushed  the  blue-black  coat  again  and  his 
face  was  heavy. 

On  a  bright  October  Sunday,  Clem 
backed  the  old  car  out  of  the  barn  for 
a  visit  to  the  Butterfields',  a  mile  up  the 
road.  Mart  preferred  to  stay  at  home, 
though  he  had  walked  home  with  Sally 
Butterfield  every  day  since  school  had  be- 
gun. 

Martha  eyed  him  shrewdly.  "Nobody's 
going  to  tease  you  about  Sally  Butter- 
field." 

"I've  got  some  homework,"  he  said,  sit- 
ting down  at  the  dining  table  with  his  his- 
tory book.  So  they  drove  off  without  him, 
raising  a  slow  yellow  cloud  that  powdered 
the  dry  weeds  at  the  roadside. 

When  they  came  back,  with  the  long 
shadows  across  the  barnyard,  Clem  walked 
straight  to  the  hog  lot.  He  looked  at 
Mart's  Blackie,  lying  in  a  dusty  corner  of 
the  run  while  the  other  pigs  grunted  hun- 
grily along  the  empty  feed  trough.  Then  he 
went  to  the  corncrib.  As  he  turned  back 
to  the  house,  two  firm  lines  bracketed  his 
mouth. 

"Martin,"  he  said. 

Mart  looked  up  from  his  history  book. 

"Come  with  me." 

Clem  led  the  way  to  the  barn.  He  went 
into  the  harness  room.  When  Mart  was 
there  he  closed  the  door. 

"I  told  you  we  couldn't  spare  the  corn 
to  fatten  your  pig." 

Mart's  eyes  raised  stubbornly  and  then 
fell  to  the  straw-strewn  floor. 

"These  are  hard  times,"  Clem  said 
quietly.  "Times  when  we  have  to  work 
diings  out  together,  not  behind  each  oth- 
er's back."  He  took  a  harness  strap  from 
the  wall.  "Take  off  your  jacket." 

Mart  was  nearly  as  tall  as  his  father,  and 
his  shoulders  were  as  broad.  A  slow  flush 
crept  up  his  face  and  his  eyes  began  to 
blaze. 

*Take  off  your  jacket,"  Clem  repeated. 

Mart's  eyes  fell.  Slowly  he  pulled  it  off. 

"Turn  around." 

Clem  strapped  him  deliberately,  thor- 
oughly. There  was  no  sound  but  the  whir 
and  lash  of  the  leather  and  the  breath 
grunting  through  Clem's  teeth.  At  last  he 
hung  the  strap  on  the  wall. 

"Go  to  the  house,"  he  said.  "Go  up- 
stairs and  don't  come  down  till  you're  a 
son  I  won't  be  ashamed  of." 

Mart  straightened  up.  His  jaw  was 
clamped  so  that  a  ridge  of  muscle  showed 
in  his  cheek  and  his  fists  were  clenched  at 
his  side.  He  walked  silently  across  the 
barnyard. 

Supper  was  an  uneasy  meal,  with  "Mart's 
empty  place  among  them,  and  the  stern 
fines  growing  into  tired  lines  in  Clem's 
face.  Finally  little  Ray  asked,  "Where's 
Mart?" 

"Upstairs,"  Clem  said. 

"What's  he  doing?"  Earl  asked. 

"He's  thinking.  And  he  won't  come 
down  till  he's  through." 

MART  didn't  come  down  that  evening. 
When  the  boys  were  gone  to  bed 
Martha  looked  uncertainly  up  the  stairs. 
"I'd  better  take  supper  to  him." 

Clem  shook  his  head.  "It  won't  hurt 
him  to  be  hungry." 

"But  he's  not  a  child,  Clem.  He's  almost 
a  man." 

"I  want  him  to  be,"  Clem  said. 

There  were  no  stars  that  night,  and  a 
fresh  west  wind  was  blowing.  Before  day- 
break the  rain  began,  a  steady  autumn  rain 
drumming  deeply  over  the  dry  earth.  In  a 
gray  morning  hght  Clem  stared  at  the 
kitchen  door.  "Must  have  forgot  to  lock 
up,"  he  said. 

The  boys  came  noisily  down  the  stairs. 
"Where's  Marl?  Where's  Mart?" 

Clem    looked    back    at    the    unbolted 
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ORDER  YOUR  SEASON'S  COAL  NEEDS. ..NOW! 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  burn  coal,  the  least  you  can  do 
is  to  order  your  season's  coal  needs  woo'— and  gladly  accept 
partial  deliveries  whenever  your  dealer  can  make  them.  Remember, 
he  is  doing  his  best  to  provide  for  your  family's  welfare  despite 
handicaps  of  limited  manpower,  equipment,  gasoline  and  tires. 


COMBUSTIONEER  OWNERS 

If  you  own  a  Combustioneer,  be 
grateful  enough  to  take  care  of  it. 
Let  your  distributor  inspect  and 
service  it  so  that  you  may  enjoy  the 
full  benefit  of  its  money-making  effi- 
ciency and  the  carefree  comfort  of 
Automatic  Coal  Firing. 
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VtCTORY  WORK 
BY  COMBUSTIONEER 

Until  Victory — Combustioneer's 
entire  manufacturing  facilities  are 
dedicated  exclusively  to  the  preci- 
sion-production of  gun  turrets, 
propeller  hubs  and  other  products 
for  American  warplanes. 

A  PRODUCT  OF 


THE  STEEL  PRODUCTS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

Designers,  Engineers  mnd  Manufacturers 
af  Precision  Products  Equipment 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


AUTOMATIC  COAL  STOKER 

FOR  HOMES,  APARTMENTS  AND  FACTORIES 
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JOSEr  TERBOV£N 


IV 


JOSEF  TERBOVEN  has  a  "success  story"  more 
spectacular  than  any  ever  written  of  Horatio 
Alger.  The  son  of  a  German  saloonkeeper,  serv- 
ing as  bar  boy  when  he  should  have  gone  to  school, 
is  today  the  Reichskommissar  of  Norway,  despotic 
ruler  of  three  million  people.  At  twenty  a  poolroom 
bum,  kicked  out  of  every  job  for  drinking  and  in- 
competence, he  is  now  one  of  the  richest  men  in  all 
Europe. 

All  because  he  saw  Hitler  as  a  rising  star  when 
others  thought  him  a  clown.  As  early  as  1925  he  was 
Number  One  Nazi  in  Essen,  the  head  of  a  gang  of 
young  thugs  that  looted  Jews  and  collected  tribute 
from  small  shops  under  threat  of  wreckage.  In  1933, 
as  a  member  of  the  Reichstag  and  Over  President 
of  the  Rhineland,  he  was  extorting  millions  where 
once  he  had  blackmailed  for  small  change.  A  shrewd 
fellow,  this  Josef  Terboven.  Instead  of  hogging  it 
all,  he  shared  his  plunder.  Hermann  Goering,  for 
example,  was  given  Fritz  Thyssen's  great  steel  works 
as  a  dinner  favor. 

His  transfer  to  Norway  in  1940,  made  necessary 
by  Quisling's  flop  as  a  Fuehrer,  must  have  been  a 
blow,  but  with  his  gift  of  adaptability,  the  Reichs- 
kommissar found  ways  to  make  provincial  life  en- 
durable. In  the  country  home  of  the  crown  prince 
near  Oslo,  Terboven  holds  high  wassail  every  night, 
surrounded  by  carefully  selected  strumpets  from 
every  European  center.  It  is  also  the  case  that  the 
stubborn  Norse  furnish  better  sport  than  the  Jewj 
and  fat  industrialists  of  the  Rhineland.  It  is  not  un- 
usual for  men  and  women  to  suffer  torture  for  days 
and  weeks  before  dying  or  going  crazy,  and  there 
are  authenticated  cases  where  sturdy  youngsters 
actually  outraced  police  dogs  to  the  Swedish  fron- 
tier. 

Not  that  the  Reichskommissar  started  with  the 
rough  stuff.  Far  from  it.  At  first  it  was  the  velvet 
glove  rather  than  the  iron  hand.  Just  a  few  gentle 
preliminary  measures  such  as  a  curfew  law  that 
locked  Norwegians  in  their  homes  at  7  o'clock,  cut- 
ting off  telephones  and  lights,  the  execution  of  a  few 
"intellectuals"  by  way  of  warning,  and  the  confisca- 


tion of  all  foodstuffs  followed  by  rationing 
starvation  level.  As  an  added  touch,  he  had 
mans  sit  in  the  public  squares  and  eat  choc 
spread  thick  with  butter. 

Unfortunately,  the  stupid  Norwegians  persist 
sabotage.  The  Reichskommissar  was  forced  to 
"disciplinary  measures."  Thousands  were 
the  Reich  as  slave  labor,  thousands  put 
barbed  wire  in  concentration  camps,  and  other 
sands  herded  into  torture  chambers.  Setting  i| 
the  oath  of  secrecy  for  ministers,  doctors  and 
yers,  Terboven  and  his  men  paid  particular  attei 
to  these  classes  as  most  likely  to  possess  infornu 
about  the  "underground."  Running  red-hot  \1 
under  fingernails  was  a  favorite  method. 

The  Norwegian  embassy  in  Washington  kee 
fairly  accurate  record  of  Terboven's  crimes,  hop 
of  the  day  when  he  will  be  called  to  account] 
them.  The  list,  regrettably,  is  so  long  that  only 
tain  illustrative  incidents  can  be  cited.    When 
mines  at  Fosdalen  were  blown  up,  the  male  inh 
tants  were  shot  one  at  a  time,  loud-speakers  bla 
out  the  details  as  though  reporting  a  ball  gt 
After  the  killing  of  a  German  soldier  in  Telev 
eighteen  hostages  were  executed,  the  rest  of 
population  sent  to  concentration  camps,  and  the 
lage  burned  to  the  last  house.    When  300  yo 
Norsemen  went  to  England  with  the  raiders  i 
bombed   the   Lofoten  Islands,  their  families  V 
killed  or  imprisoned,  and  their  homes  razed  to 
ground. 

As  a  result  of  the  refusal  of  Norway's  teacher 
use  Nazi  books  in  the  schools,  one  thousand  « 
arrested.  Forced  to  crawl  on  their  bellies  throi 
ice  and  snow,  day  after  day,  half  of  them  died, 
rest  were  taken  to  Trondheim  and  packed  be! 
decks,  without  food,  water  or  toilets,  in  an  old  h 
tied  up  at  the  dock.  Even  the  Nazi  governor  ti 
graphed  a  protest  but  Terboven  answered  coldly  t 
the  fools  had  "missed  their  chance."  Taken  tt 
labor  camp  up  near  the  Arctic  circle,  nothing 
since  been  heard  of  the  shipment. 

Josef  Terboven.  Remember  him!  If 


CARICATURE      BT      SAM      HERMAN 


kitchen  door.  "Getting  a  start  on  the 
chores,  I  expect.    Mart's  a  real  worker." 

There  was  a  deep,  pleased  light  in  his 
eyes  as  he  pulled  on  his  old  canvas  macki- 
naw  and  went  to  the  barn.  The  horses 
tossed  their  heads  above  the  empty  man- 
gers. The  calves  bawled  hungrily  from 
their  pen.  The  light  went  out  of  Clem's 
face. 

In  the  house  Martha  was  waiting.  "His 
bank  is  empty  and  his  clothes  are  gone, 
and  two  loaves  of  bread  from  the  pantry. 
Where  would  he  go,  Clem?" 

He  looked  at  her  bleakly.  "To  town, 
maybe."  He  took  the  car  keys  from  the 
nail.  "At  the  feed  mill  or  the  stock  pens, 
one  or  the  other." 

It  was  a  slow,  troubled  trip  he  made, 
over  the  slippery  road  where  the  deep  sum- 
mer dust  had  turned  to  mud.  He  turned 
off  Main  Street  in  Charles  City  and  drove 
up  to  the  stock  pens  beside  a  spur  of  rail- 
road. He  found  a  railroadman  and  asked 
a  question. 

THEN  he  drove  on  to  the  mill.  The 
mill  shed  was  silent  except  for  a  steady 
drip  from  the  roof,  making  a  dirty  paste 
on  the  flour-dusted  floor.  When  he  drove 
away,  his  shoulders  were  hunched  over  the 
wheel. 

Martha  met  him  in  the  barnyard.  He 
shook  his  head  silently.  They  splashed 
through  the  mud  together.  In  the  kitchen 
he  sat  down  to  the  breakfast  she  had  kept. 

"I've  been  thinking,"  Martha  said.  "He 
wouldn't  take  two  loaves  of  bread  to 
Charles  City.  He's  gone  West.  He  even 
took  those  ranch  pictures  with  him." 

Clem  stirred  rapid  circles  in  his  coffee. 

"Out  the  Mound  road  we'll  find  him — 
headed  straight  for  Fargo.  I  hope  he  didn't 
get  a  ride." 

"There's  nobody  traveling  a  dirt  road  a 
day  hke  this." 

Martha  tumed  the  damper  in  the  stove 
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and  tied  a  scarf  around  her  head.  She  had 
a  lunch  pail  ready.  "He'll  be  hungry." 

The  old  car  labored  through  the  mud, 
and  the  rain  streamed  down.  At  Carl- 
son's Corner,  Clem  pulled  up  and  went 
into  the  store.   He  came  out  briskly. 

"He's  been  here?" 

"Yes.  Early  this  morning.  He  stopped 
to  buy  some  cheese." 

The  rain  came  harder  as  the  lonely, 
drought-bare  fields  moved  by,  and  the 
chill  increased.  Soon  there  were  big  soft 
flakes  of  snow  whitening  the  sodden 
ground.  They  strained  their  eyes.  There 
was  only  the  empty  lane  of  mud  between 
the  slowly  whitening  fields. 

At  last  Clem  pointed.  A  single  trudging 
figure  grew  in  the  road  ahead.  The  motor 
droned,  the  tires  sucked  through  the  mud. 
Mart  must  have  heard  the  laboring  car, 
but  he  didn't  look  around. 

Clem  leaned  out  of  the  car.  "Mart!"  he 
called.  "Mart!" 

The  boy  tramped  on,  hugging  the  bun- 
dle at  his  side. 

Clem  pulled  up  beside  him.  "How  about 
a  lift,  son?" 

Mart  lowered  his  head  a  little  more  and 
kept  on  walking.  He  was  splashed  with 
mud  to  the  knees.  His  clothes  were  dark 
with  rain,  and  the  wet  clinging  snow  had 
whitened  his  shoulders.  Water  dripped 
from  the  shapeless  peak  of  his  cap. 

As  Martha  saw  him  he  was  a  child 
again — stubborn  little  Mart  with  his  fists 
clenched  on  a  plaything  he  wouldn't  give 
up,  determined  httle  Mart  red  and  grim 
and  grunting  as  he  tried  to  push  a  calf 
through  the  pasture  gate. 

Clem  got  out  of  the  car.  He  splashed 
through  the  mud  and  fell  in  step  with  him. 
"Long  way  from  home,"  Clem  said.  "Must 
be  all  of  twenty  miles.  Think  you'd  be 
tired." 

For  a  few  steps  they  were  silent,  father 
and  son  plodding  on  together. 


"The  boys  missed  you  first  thing  this 
morning.  Didn't  want  to  go  to  school  with- 
out you." 

The  bundle  slipped  in  Mart's  hand.  He 
tried  to  hitch  it  up,  and  his  heavy  feet 
stumbled.  He  fell  forward  in  the  mud. 
Clem  lifted  him  like  a  child.  He  cradled 
him  in  his  arms  and  Mart  did  not  struggle. 
He  carried  him  back  to  the  car. 

Martha  held  the  door  open.  "Back 
here,"  she  said.  "There's  a  blanket  to  wrap 
him  in." 

WHILE  Clem  got  tumed  around,  see- 
sawing across  the  slippery  road,  she 
wiped  the  mud  from  Mart's  hands  and 
dried  his  rain-streaked  face. 

"Seemed  like  you  were  gone  clear  to 
Dakota,"  she  said.  "But  we'd  keep  right 
on — farther  than  that  to  find  you." 

Mart  stared  stubbornly  across  the  fields. 

"Here,  I  brought  your  lunch  pail  and 
your  vacuum  bottle.  Only  there's  hot  tea 
in  it  this  time,  with  some  peppermint  like 
you  had  when  you  got  grippe  last  winter." 
She  laid  out  a  sandwich  of  white  chicken 
meat  and  uncapped  the  vacuum  bottle.  A 
faint  wreath  rose  as  she  poUred  the  tea. 

"After  twenty  miles  in  this  weather,  you 
must  be  starved.  With  your  appetite." 

Mart's  jaw  jutted  out. 

"You  must  have  left  home  in  the  dark 
of  night — going  off  without  goodby  to 
anybody.  Dad  couldn't  get  the  boys  to 
school  till  he  promised  you'd  be  there 
when  they  got  home." 

A  choking  sob  shook  Mart's  shoulders. 
The  sudden  tears  streamed  down  his  face. 
He  threw  his  arms  around  her. 

"Mom!"  he  cried.    "Oh,  Mom!"  .  .  . 

The  gray  steel  bow  was  like  a  sounding 
board,  sending  the  lieutenant  command- 
er's voice  back  to  the  color-draped  plat- 
form: Earl  Breckenridge,  Gunner's  Mate, 
second  class. 

Earl  must  have  liked  those  big  tilted 


rifles  in  the  cruiser's  turrets.  Weedy,  Ian 
loose-jointed  Earl,  with  the  buck  te 
showing  in  his  good-natured  grin — all 
life  he  had  dreamed  of  guns. 

Martha  had  always  supposed  di 
would  be  girls,  with  dress  patterns  sprt 
on  the  floor  and  playhouses  showing  ! 
of  lace  at  the  windows.  But  as  it  tun 
out,  Sunday  afternoon  meant  four  \n 
lying  on  their  stomachs  with  Mart's  coi 
pictures  and  Earl's  gun  pictures  sprt 
around  them. 

There   wasn't   a   mail-order   catalog 
left  without   the   gun   section   shreddi 
Lever-action  rifles,  slide-action  rifles, 
peating    shotguns,    automatic    shotgu 
shotguns  with  a  polychoke,  with  hea 
action   and   recoil   springs,  with  an  i 
graved    breech    and    a    sandblasted 
ceiver — they  were  tacked  up  on  the  w 
over  Earl's  bed,  they  were  crammed  in  I 
drawer  in  the  big  battered  bureau,  and 
usually  had  a  favorite  in  his  pocket  it 
he  could  hide  behind  his  history  bot 
in    school.     At   evening,    he    made   o 
dream  orders,  four  or  five  or  six  guns  at 
time,  weighing  the  models  long  in  his  rau 
before  he  put  his  selection  down,  filling 
the  serial  numbers  with  his  careful,  tilte 
left-handed  printing. 

Along  with  those  imaginary  guns,  Es 
owned  an  actual  twenty-two  rifle,  thir 
hand  when  he  bought  it  from  Emil  Bii 
terfield.  With  that  old,  worn  piece  1 
would  sit  for  hours  on  the  barnyard  feac 
picking  off  rats  that  scurried  under  tl 
corncrib.  One  windy  afternoon  thn 
crows,  high  as  the  blurred  blades  of  tl 
windmill,  veered  over.  Earl's  gray  eyi 
lifted. 

"Which  one?"  he  said. 

Neil  looked  up.   "You  can't  get  a  bir' 
on  the  wing  with  a — " 

"Which  one?"  Earl  demanded. 

"The  last  one." 

The  barrel  swimg  up,  followed  the  fligjt 
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Dedicated  to  the  Flight  Crews  and 
Ground  Personnel  of  the  United  Nations 

J.  HE  "Hit  Parade  of  the  Centuries"  is  on  the  march  down  the  sky- 
road  of  retribution  that  stems  from  this  nation's  aircraft  produc- 
tion lines.  With  the  mounting  fury  of  our  offensive,  each  t»omb 
that  hits  its  Axis  mark  is  one  more  note  in  the  dirge  to  be  finally 
titled,  "Unconditional  Surrender." 

Leading  the  nation  in  quantity,  quality  and  types  of  warplanes 
produced  are  more  than  150,000  loyal  men  and  women  of  Douglas. 
In  six  mammoth  plants,  strategically  located  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  their  craftsmanship  and  devotion  to  duty  back 
up  the  skill  and  daring  of  the  men  who  fly  Douglas-built  airplanes 
on  every  front. 

United  Nations  fighters  and  Douglas  workers  make  up  a  Vic- 
tory Chorus  in  whose  score  are  heard  the  roar  of  dive  bombers 
and  attack  bombers;  the  thunder  of  great  four-engine  long  range 
precision  bombers;  the  drone  of  cargo  and  transport  aircraft  that 
are  day  and  night  "carrying  the  Ax  to  the  Axis." 

No  pretty  tune  for  our  enemies,  but  an  inspiration  of  hope  and 
assurance  of  liberation  for  the  world! 


AIRCRAFT  COMPANY 

SANTA     MONICA,     CALIFORNIA 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF.  •  EL  SEGUNDO,  CALIF. 
CHICAGO  •  TULSA,  OKLA.  •  OKLAHOMA  CITY 
aiMsfi,    «i*c(«ri    w»»    raooucriOM    cownch,    inc. 
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SANTA  MONICA 

Here  at  Douglas  headquarters,  tens  of  thousands  of 
diligent  men  and  women  are  woridng  around  the  clock 
turning  out  record  numbers  of  A-29  "Havoc"  Attack 
Bombers  and  C-54  "Skymaster"  Combat  Transports. 
The  "Havoc"  has  been  termed  the  most  vicious,  versa- 
tile plane  of  the  war.  The  "Skymaster"  is  the  world's 
largest  transport  in  volume  production. 


EL  SEGVNDO 

The  men  and  women  of  Douglas  at  El  Segundo  are 
proud  Army-Navy  "E"  Award  winners  for  outstanding 
production  of  SBD  and  A-24  "Dauntless"  Dive  Bombers 
— the  planes  that  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fight  in  the 
Pacitic.  Among  Allied  manufacturers,  Douglas  is  the 
largest  drve  bomber  producer  and  has  turned  out  more 
planes  of  this  type  than  all  other  American  manufac- 
turers combined. 


LONG  BEACH 

Here  in  one  of  the  world's  largest  most  modem  aircraft 
plants,  production  lines  are  humming,  turning  out  famed 
C-47  "Skytrains,"  C-53  "Skytroopers"  and  B-17  'Tort- 
resses."  In  addition  to  producing  fabulous  quantities  of 
the  two  transport  types,  Douglas  Long  Beach  workers 
have  produced  'T'ortresacs"  far  ahead  of  schedule. 


TVLSA 

Douglas  is  the  only  manufacturer  of  both  types  of 
American  four-engine  bombers.  At  Tulsa  the  produc- 
tion of  B-24  'XJberator"  bombers  is  swelling  as  a  rising 
tide.  In  addition,  the  proud  Oklahomans  who  man 
Douglas  production  Unes  are  contributing  their  foil 
share  of  deadly  A-24  "Dauntless"  Dive  Bombers. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY 

The  men  and  women  of  Douglas  lead  the  nation  in 
building  vitally  needed  cargo  and  troop  transport  air- 
planes. Devoted  to  the  exclusive  production  of  C-47 
"Skytrains"  and  C-53  "Sky  troopers,"  Douglas  Oklahoma 
City  aircraftsmen  take  pride  in  producing  the  plane* 
that  are  keeping  our  lifelines  open  throughout  the  globe. 


CHICAGO 

Located  at  the  future  "crossroads  of  the  worl<P*  is  the 
largest  factory  devoted  exclusively  to  production  of 
transport  aircraft.  Here  huge  four-engine  C-54  "Sky- 
master"  Combat  Transports  were  being  assembled 
before  completion  of  the  plant.  Now  getting  into  full 
swing.  Douglas  at  Chicago  will  be  turning  out  the  world's 
largest  standard  transport  at  a  yearly  rate  exceeding 
all  transports  in  world  airline  use  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
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'7  "SkfUain"  Cargo  Carrier 
'3  "Sl(vtTOODer"Tro<)o  Plan* 


C-J4   "Skymasrer"  Combat 

TrancnArt    lam»*t  in  nmHaiMinn 


DB-7  "Boilon"  ond  A-20  "Havoc" 

Atinrti     Kninh*,      Klinkl    Finht*r 


A-24  and  SBD    'Dounllejs"  land 

nnri   mrwimr   hn*»-A    Diva,   IU>inhj„ 


B-17F  "Flyina  Fortress"  high 


B-24  "lJt>erotor"  high  alti- 
tud*  lona  ranae  Bomber. 


WOUIDNT  HITIER.   HIROHITC 
&  COMPANY  LIKE  TO  KNOwJ 


THE    NEW   COACH  ...  On  the  Home  Front 

An  important  >var  job  for  the  >^ives  and  mothers  of  America 


UNTIL  NOW,  no  American  mother,  as  she  tucked  her 
little  boy  into  his  crib,  has  had  to  face  the  frightening 
thought  that  some  day  he  would  have  to  be  a  soldier.  Our 
mothers  have  been  spared  that  fear. 

But  today  our  women  are  sisters  to  the  mothers  in 
militarized  foreign  lands.  War  has  come  upon  us.  The  sons, 
brothers  and  husbands  of  TTriHions^of^American  women  are 
now,  or  soon  will  be,  fighting  soldiers  of  America^^gA/ers 
for  freedom. 

And  the  men  of  other  millions  of  our  women  are  busy,  or 
soon  will  be  busy,  producing  the  materials  of  wjir  for  our 
fighting  men. 

Now,  with  America  determined  io  fight  to  the  death  for  the 
things  we  hold  dear,  we  cannot  neglect  these  human 
machines  upon  which  we  depend  for  victory. 


America's  fighters  must  be  made  and  kept  physically  fit 
for  a  winning  fight  against  enemies  who  have  lived  and 
trained  for  war  since  childhood. 

And  this  is  where  the  patriotic  women  of  America — 
women  made  of  just  as  sturdy  stuff  as  any  women  in  the 
world,  can  do  another  important  job  for  victory,  and  for 
postwar  progress. 

We  need  a  Coach  in  every  home  where  a  boy  is  ap- 
proaching military  age.  A  coach,  with  a  mother's  love,  to 
inspire  this  youth.  To  keep  him  playing  our  rugged  Ameri- 
can sports,  which  develop  the  strength,  the  sltitls  and  agil- 
ities that  will  assure  him  a  better  chance  to  win — and  to 
come  home  from  the  war  with  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

The  boy  who  can  run  a  little  swifter — who  can  leap  into 
a  fox  hole  or  trench  a  fraction  of  a  second  quicker — whose 


hands  and  feet  and  brain  work  a  split-second  faster — will 
be  a  more  competent  and  resourceful  fighter  because  of 
that  greater  agility.  In  America's  competitive  sports — on 
our  sandlots  and  on  our  school,  college  and  university  play- 
fields,  he  can  get  this  priceless  training.  See  that  he  gets  it. 

We  need  a  Coach  in  every  home  where  there  are  war- 
workers  and  civilian  workers  on  the  Home  Front.  A  Coach 
with  a  mother's  deep  interest — a  wife's  love — to  keep  these 
indispensable  men  exercising— playing  their  golf,  tennis, 
badminton,  softball,  volley  ball;  doing  their  calisthenics, 
taking  walks,  gardening,  etc.  They,  too,  must  be  kept 
strong  for  the  job  ahead  of  us  during  the  war  and  after 
the  war. 

We  need  a  Coach  in  every  home  where  there  are  growing 
daughters — a  Mother-Coach.  She  must  see  that  they  de- 
velop the  health  and  vitality — through  regular  exercise — 
that  America's  women  must  have  to  meet  the  problems  of 
the  war  and  the  postwar  age. 

This  is  extra  war  work  that  the  patriotic  women  of 
America  are  being  asked  to  assxune — a  new  job  for  them, 
but  a  job  they  will  love  because  it's  for  the  otus  they  love. 

On  our  part,  and  we  speak  for  the  whole  Sporting  Goods 
Industry,  we  shall  continue  to  voice  the  importance  of 
America's  competitive  sports  to  the  physical  fitness  of  our 
fighters,  workers  and  people.  And  we  shall  continue  to  sup- 
ply all  the  sports  equipment  that  available  materials  permit. 

Will  you  accept  the  job  of  Coach  in  your  home?  Will  you 
help  keep  your  potential  fighting  men,  your  daughters, 
your  war  workers,  your  civilians,  physically  fit  for  this 
great  fight  for  Freedom  and  for  a  good  postwar  world? 


Wilson  Sporting  Goods  Co..  and  Wilson  Athletic  Goods  Mf|?.  Co..  Inc. 
Chicago,  New  York  and  other  leading  cities. 

SPORTS    EQUIPMENT 


IT'S   WILSON    TODAY    IN    SPORTS    EQUIPMENT 


•a  instant,  and  then  the  thin  little  re- 
rt  funded.  Two  crows  banked  off  in 
;jriight  and  the  third  dropped  in  a 
ipt'ss  mass.  Earl  crossed  the  cattle 
rd  id  picked  it  up.  It  was  shot  through 
:lfd. 

gun  crew  made  a  target  record, 
/  can't  write  much  about  it.  but  I'll 
I  sometime.  We  picked  off  targets 
iway  as  you  are  from  Charles  City, 
ad  center,  too. 

r  the  disastrous  summer  of  drought, 

Helm  of  Charles  City  drove  out  fre- 

ry,   parking    his   shiny   car    by    the 

eank  and  looking  around  the  place. 

I  in"t  order  him  off,"  Clem  said  to  his 

as  long  as  he  holds  two  mortgages. 

wants  to  get  his  hands  on  every- 

iHe  asked  if  I  didn't  need  some  new 

iiery.  Another  thousand  dollars  and 

by  us  right  off." 

f-e  was  good  hunting  all  over  Custer 

But  under  the  hurrying  Novem- 

'y,  with  the  pheasants  whirring  above 

^ged  corn,  Cyrus  Helm  liked  best  to 

jver  the  Breckenridge  slough  and 

ih  the  fields.  He  came  out  as  though 

his  own  land,  parking  his  car  in 

lular  place.  Usually  he  brought  Mr. 

Iliffe,  a   Charles  City  banker,   and 

Vamped  off  together  in  their  peaked 

pd  baggy  hunters'  jackets. 

a  Saturday  afternoon   when   the 
id  had  turned  chilly  and  a  few  thin 
|were  flying,  they  came  back  through 
rows.  They  unloaded  their  bur- 
pockets,  putting  the  beautiful  limp 
|ige  in  the  trunk  of  the  car,  and  threw 
guns  into  the  back  seat.   Then  Mr. 
I  looked  around.  "I  feel  like  a  cup  of 
Angus."    He  nodded  toward  the 
"Let's  see  what  the  woman  can  do 

rtha  Breckenridge  would  feed  any 
br  dog  that  came  to  her  door — even 
jedy  mortgage  holder  and  a  sharp- 
banker.  They  had  their  coffee,  and  a 
late  of  sandwiches  and  half  a  pump- 
le.   Their  cigars  trailed  blue  threads 
wind  as  they  crossed  the  yard  and 
hto  the  car.    Before  he  stepped  on 
tarter,   Mr.   Helm  looked   over  his 
der.    Then  he  got  out,  opened  the 
loor,  and  looked  again. 
sm  was  driving  cattle  into  the  barn, 
bme  here,  Breckenridge."  Mr.  Helm 
leld  his  car  door  open.  "My  shotgun 
»een  stolen." 
tolen?"  Clem  repeated, 
brand-new  gun.   Savage  automatic, 
me  eighty-five  dollars.  I  put  it  in  here 
ty  minutes  ago.  Now  it's  gone." 
don't  know  who — " 
ou've  got  a  lot  of  boys  around  here, 
re  are  they?" 

em  began,  "My  boys  wouldn't — " 
/ell,  the  gun  is  gone  and  I'm  not  leav- 
lere  without  it.  Call  your  boys." 
em's  mouth  tightened.  But  he  went 
e  woodshed  and  rang  the  dinner  bell, 
artha  looked  out.  "What  is  it,  Clem?" 
want  the  boys  a  minute,"  he  said  over 
houlder. 

ley  appeared  from  various  directions, 
re  Clem  could  say  a  word  to  them  Mr. 
n  called,  "Come  over  here." 
ley  stood  around  him  in  a  circle. 
Vhich  one  of  you  stole  my  shotgun?" 
glared  from  one  silent  brother  to  the 

lem  said  quietly,  "If  your  gun  is  here, 

sure  we'll  find  it." 
want  it  now,"  he  said.   "And  I  want 

now  who  stole  it." 

he  boys  waited,  Neil  looking  mild  and 

ightful.  Mart's  jaw  setting  in  its  stub- 
line.  Earl  staring  off  at  the  gray  sky, 
solemn-eyed  under  his  wind-rumpled 

Speak  up!"  Helm  demanded.    "Who 

e  it?" 

■he  windmill  creaked  above  them. 
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Cablese.    For  trans- 
lation   see    page    13 


THE  expense  accounts  of  our 
footloose  war  correspondents 
cause  extreme  agitation  in  the  Busi- 
ness Office,  but  the  wandering  writ- 
ers help  make  up  for  them  by 
transmitting  their  prose  from  over- 
seas in  "cablese."  Cablese  is  the 
technique  of  making  one  word  do 
the  work  of  two  or  more.  SWELLS 
in  cable  or  radiogram  becomes  "as 
well  as"  in  Collier's,  and  EYE  UN- 
MOOD  blossoms  into  "I  am  (was) 
not  in  the  mood." 

The  boys  and  girls  have  individ- 
ual tastes  in  the  matter.  Quentin 
Reynolds,  who  radioed  While  Rome 
Burned  (page  1 3 ),  leans  heavily  upon 
the  Latin  pro.  ex,  ad.  et  (for,  from, 
to,  and)  to  form  such  words  as  EX- 
PALACE  (from  the  palace)  and 
PROWEEK  (for  a  week).  In 
Quent's  quaint  cables  ETHER  isn't 
an  anesthesia;  it's  "and  her."  A 
fascinating  language. 

HAVING  served  in  the  Navy 
Medical  Corps  since  1902. 
Rear  Admiral  Charles  M.  Oman 
writes  authoritatively  in  Doctors  at 
Sea  (page  21).  Battleships  and  hos- 
pitals have  been  his  specialty  for 
more  than  forty  years.  When  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  (Theodore)  sent  16 
battleships  around  the  world  in 
1907,  Rear  Admiral  Oman  was 
aboard  the  Illinois:  the  first  World 
War  found  him  commanding  officer 
of  the  Hospital  .Ship  Comfort;  and 
later  he  headed  the  Navy's  Base 
Hospital  No.  1  at  Brest.  Aside  from 
the  sea.  the  admiral  likes  dogs  and 
golf,  has  made  a  hole-in-one  twice, 
and  broken  his  leg  once.  He  didn't 
tell  us  how. 


"Give  me  a  little  time,  Mr.  Helm,"  Clem 
said.   "If  it's  here — " 

Helm  turned  away  angrily  and  got  into 
his  car.  The  door  slammed.  There  was 
a  rasping  of  tires  and  the  exhaust  gas  taint- 
ing the  air.  For  a  moment  Clem  stood 
silent  among  his  sons.  Then  he  said, 
"Chores,  boys,"  and  went  to  the  barn. 

They  were  not  yet  through  with  the 
milking  when  two  head  lamps  swept  the 
twilight,  and  a  car  pulled  up  noisily.  Out 
stepped  Cyrus  Helm  and  the  sheriff,  with 
his  badge  big  as  a  saucer  on  his  corduroy 
coat.    They  went  straight  into  the  barn. 

Clem  looked  up  from  the  flank  of  a  cow, 
a  milk  pail  frothing  between  his  knees. 

"Evening,  Clem,"  the  sheriff  said. 


NY  mention  of  Ron- 
ald McLeod  (or  Pete, 
as  he  is  known  around 
these  parts)  and  his  First 
Sergeant  series  (the  third 
comprises  this  week's 
front  cover)  reminds  us 
of  one  dismal  little  inci- 
dent in  his  artistic  career. 
Seven  years  ago  Pete  il- 
lustrated for  Collier's  a 
mystery  story  in  which 
the  following  statement 
was  made  by  a  gal  to  a 
guy: 

".  .  .  We  can  drive 
all  the  way.  There's  a 
ledge  where  we  can  have 
lunch.  .  .  ." 

Pete  selected  this  lunch 
scene  for  one  of  his  illustrations. 
The  picture  was  beautiful  to  behold 
but  it  showed  the  couple  seated 
cozily  in  wicker  chairs. 

"These  people,"  growled  Art  Di- 
rector Chessman,  riffling  through 
the  original  script,  "are  supposed  to 
be  seated  on  a  ledge.  Where'd  you 
dig  up  the  furniture?" 

"The  copy  you  gave  me,"  Pete  re- 
plied stoutly,  "says  'lodge.'  not 
'ledge.'  "  It  did,  too.  P.S.  He  got 
the  job  of  doing  a  new  picture. 

No  such  difficulties  have  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  Topkick 
series,  the  first  of  which  covered  our 
February  20th  issue.  The  week  Pete 
started  work  on  the  second  one,  pub- 
lished June  19th,  the  War  Depart- 
ment added  a  stripe  to  the  existing 
two  below  the  diamond  in  first  ser- 
geants' chevrons,  but  Pete  found 
out  about  it  in  time  to  conform  to 
the  new  regulations.  Several  read- 
ers, less  informed  than  the  ar- 
tist, called  him  on  it.  and  he  called 
right  back,  politely.  Referring  to 
the  current  cover,  "The  Sergeant," 
says  Pete,  "has  seen  posters  like 
this  all  over  Italy  since  Benny  the 
Bum  skipped  out  last  month." 

Pete's  next  cover  will  be  along  in 
about  six  weeks.  Meantime,  take  a 
look  at  Pete.  G.  W. 


McLeod — by  himself 


Clem  got  up  from  the  squat  little  milk- 
ing stool.  "Evening,  Luke." 

The  sheriff  took  a  pinch  of  tobacco  from 
a  red-striped  package. 

Clem  said,  "I  found  your  gun,  Mr. 
Helm.   It's  all  ready  for  you." 

"Where  did  you  find  it?"  Mr.  Helm 
looked  suspicious  and  disappointed. 

"Right  here  in  the  barn." 

They  followed  him  between  the  horse 
stalls  to  the  harness  room. 

"Here  it  is." 

Mr.  Helm  scowled  at  the  gun.  "Who 
stole  it?"  he  demanded. 

"Why,  I  don't  believe  anybody — " 

"It  was  stolen  from  my  car.  Sheriff,  I 
want  the  thief  arrested." 


The  sheriff  shifted  the  wad  in  his  cheek 
and  spat  a  brown  stream  onto  the  straw. 
"You  got  your  gun,  Mr.  Helm.  That's 
what  we're  after." 

"I  want  the  thief  that  stole  it." 

The  sheriff  asked,  "You  know  who  took 
it,  Clem?" 

"I  found  it  here,"  Clem  said.  "That's  all 
I  know." 

"One  of  them  is  a  thief,"  Mr.  Helm  de- 
clared. 

The  sheriff  pushed  his  hat  back  on  his 
head.  "Call  your  boys  together,  Clem." 

Clem  looked  past  them.  "There  they 
are. 

In  the  half-light  they  looked  very  much 
alike,  four  uneven  boys  standing  silent  un- 
der the  hay-fringed  crossbeam  of  the  sta- 
ble. 

The  sheriff  spat  again.  "Boys,"  he  said, 
"Mr.  Helm  missed  his  shotgun  a  while  ago, 
but  he's  got  it  now.  Somebody  took  it  out 
of  his  car.  I  want  the  one  that  took  that 
gun  to  step  up  here.   Now." 

The  straw  rustled  under  their  feet  as 
four  brothers  stepped  forward.  They 
looked  a  little  startled  at  each  other  and 
then  faced  the  sheriff. 

He  rubbed  his  jaw.  "All  four—" 

"They  weren't  together,"  Mr.  Helm  said 
angrily.  "One  of  them  was  husking  corn. 
He  was  in  the  field  all  afternoon.  Another 
one  was  in  the  house  when  my  gun  was 
stolen." 

"Can't  arrest  'em  all,  then,"  the  sheriff 
said.  He  spread  his  long  legs  apart.  "They 
say  they  done  it,  and  you  say  they  didn't. 
Looks  like  we  can't  arrest  anybody,  Mr. 
Helm."  He  slipped  the  gun  out  of  the 
man's  arm.  "Well,  you  got  your  gun  back. 
Nice  shotgun,  Mr.  Helm.  Mighty  nice. 
You  better  look  out  I  don't  steal  it  from 
you  on  the  way  home." 

Mr.  Helm  grabbed  the  gun  out  of  his 
hands.   "Come  on,"  he  said. 

The  sheriff  spat  once  more.  "Night, 
Clem,"  he  said.    "Night,  boys." 

ALL  through  supper  Clem  had  a  gleam 
-  in  his  eye,  a  proud  and  thoughtful 
gleam.  At  last  Martha  couldn't  stand  it 
any  longer.  "Well,  I  saw  the  sheriff  come, 
and  then  I  saw  him  go  again.  But  I  guess 
I'll  have  to  go  to  Cyrus  Helm  to  find  out 
what  happened." 

"He'd  never  in  the  world  tell,"  Clem 
said,  and  the  lid  was  off. 

They  all  burst  into  laughter,  all  but 
Earl.  Earl  ate  furiously,  bent  over  his 
mashed  potatoes  and  gravy,  his  big  ears 
burning.  Finally  he  raised  a  tormented 
face. 

"I  didn't  steal  it.  Dad.  I  only  took  it  out 
of  the  car  to  look  at  it  a  minute.  Then  I 
wanted  to  see  how  the  action  worked,  and 
I  took  it  to  the  harness  room.  Before  I 
could  put  it  back  I  saw  them  getting  in  the 
car."  He  looked  helplessly  around  the  ta- 
ble. "I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  So  I 
started  to  feed  the  pigs."  His  voice  broke 
from  bass  to  soprano.  "But  I  didn't  really 
steal  it." 

Martha  smiled  and  the  boys  smiled,  and 
Clem  said,  "I  guess  we  all  knew  that  as 
soon  as  the  old  leech  began  to  holler."  He 
shook  his  head  slowly.  "It  was  a  mighty 
nice  gun.  I  had  a  look  at  it  in  the  harness 
room." 

Earl  drew  a  breath.  "Oh,  Dad,  it  was  a 
beauty!".  .  . 

THE  lieutenant  commander  slipped  the 
card  into  his  pocket  as  he  read  the  final 
name:  Raymond  Breckenridge,  Machinist's 
Mate,  second  class. 

Ray  was  just  seventeen  when  the  broth- 
ers left,  a  pink-cheeked  boy  with  sun- 
burned hair,  young  enough,  Martha 
thought,  to  stay  at  home  a  little  longer. 
But  she  never  questioned  his  decision. 
From  the  time  he  took  his  first  unsteady 
steps,  he  was  restless  and  venturesome,  al- 
ways trying  to  keep  up  to  his  brothers. 
He  followed  them  to  the  fields  and  with  a 
grunting,  serious  face  pulled  his  short  legs 
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Jusf  rub  it  on   the  gums 


up   the   long   rungs  to   the   haymow;   he 
would  never  be  left  behind. 

A  month  after  the  sheriff's  visit.  Earl 
had  a  Christmas  present  from  all  the  fam- 
ily. His  eyes  were  starry  as  he  saw  the 
shape  of  it  in  the  long  carton.  He  pulled 
it  out.  holding  his  breath.  "A  Sportsman 
Repeater!"  he  said  in  a  soft  and  wondering 
voice.    "A  .Sportsman  Repeater!" 

THAT  afternoon,  they  went  hunting 
over  the  gray  C  hristmas  fields,  four 
brothers  with  one  gun.  twelve-year-old 
Ray  striding  along  behind  them  in  Clem"s 
old  corduroy  coat.  They  disappeared  over 
the  pasture  ridge  and  Martha  heard  occa- 
sional gunfire  from  the  hidden  slough. 

"Looks  like  weather,"  Clem  said,  look- 
ing out  at  the  massed  western  sky. 

As  if  to  contradict  him.  the  clouds 
opened  briefly  and  the  sun  slanted  through. 
Then,  as  suddenly  as  turning  down  a  lamp, 
the  sky  darkened.  The  storm  struck  with 
a  rushing  wind  and  a  white  rage  of  swirl- 
ing snow. 

"Guess  the  boys  will  .soon  get  enough 
of  this,"  Martha  said. 

Throwing  a  shawl  over  her  shoulders 
she  went  out  to  close  the  chicken  house. 
When  she  turned  back,  her  tracks  were  al- 
ready covered  and  she  did  not  see  the 
house  until  a  corner  of  it  loomed  before 
her.  .She  had  missed  the  kitchen  door  by 
forty  feet. 

Clem  had  already  gone  to  the  barn. 
From  the  window  she  peered  at  the  furious 
white  curtain.  The  wind  wailed  over  the 
house.  She  filled  up  the  base-burner  in 
the  dining  room  and  put  fresh  wood  in  the 
kitchen  range. 

The  boys  came  in,  one  at  a  time.  First 
Mart,  rubbing  his  hands,  his  coat  matted 
white  and  the  frost  rimming  his  eyebrows. 
Neil  followed  him,  stamping  his  feet  and 
pulling    off   his   mittens   with    his   teeth. 

■'Glad  we  weren't  any  farther  off,"  he 
said,  holding  his  hands  to  the  stove.  "That 
wind  is  bitter.  Must  have  dropped  thirty 
degrees  while  we  were  crossing  the 
slough." 

There  was  a  muffled  commotion  at  the 
door.  Martha  opened  it  for  Earl.  His  face 
opened  in  a  fro?.ty  grin.  "Couldn't  turn 
the  knob.  Couldn't  hardly  hold  on  to  my 
gun.  even."  He  leaned  it  in  a  corner  and 
pulled  his  mittens  oft  under  his  arms. 

"Where  were  you?"  Mart  asked.  "I 
thought  you  stopped  in  the  barn." 

"I  never  saw  the  barn."  Earl  said.  "I 
even  missed  the  house.  Ran  into  the  or- 
chard fence  and  then  1 — " 

Neil  said  suddenly.  "Where's  Ray?" 

They  looked  at  one  another. 

"He  was  with  me,"  Mart  said,  "when  we 
crossed  the  slough.   I  couldn't  see  much." 

"I  thought  he  was  behind  me  in  the 
cornfield."  Earl  said.    "I  saw  somebody." 

"I  was  behind  you,"  Neil  said.  "I 
thought  Ray  was  up  ahead." 

"Maybe  he's  in  the  barn." 

They  pulled  their  coats  on  quickly. 

IN  THE  barn,  darkness  and  the  roar  of 
wind  were  mingled,  and  a  mist  of  snow 
sifted  through  the  crevices.  Clem  stood  in 
the  yellow  lantern  light.  "Ray —  No,  he's 
not  here." 

"We'll  go  through  the  cornfield.  Row 
for  row."  Neil  said. 

Clem  began  to  fasten  his  coat. 

"Somebody's  got  to  be  here.  Dad."  Neil 
added.  "He  might  wander  in.  If  he  comes, 
you  ring  the  bell." 

"You  wouldn't  hear  it." 

"Fire  my  gun,"  Earl  said.  "Two  shots." 

Martha  had  followed  them  with  mufflers 
and  extra  mittens.  "Here."  she  said  in  a 
brittle  voice.  "Tie  yourselves  up  well.  And 
keep  together." 

Neil  put  a  quick  arm  around  her  shoul- 
der.  "We'll  manage.  Mom." 

Then  they  were  gone. 

Somewhere  in  the  cattle  shed,  a  door 
was  blowing.  Clem  took  up  his  lantern 
and  went  to  find  it,  his  shadow  scissoring 
on  the  stable  floor.  Martha  struggled  back 
through  the  furious  twilight,  taking  her 


direction  carefully,  bracing  herself  against 
the  wind. 

In  the  house  she  laid  the  supper  table 
and  tried  not  to  count  the  slow  minutes 
passing.  The  wind  was  a  high,  wild  voice, 
rising  and  falling,  rattling  the  windows 
and  pressing  at  the  door.  While  she  stirred 
the  chicken  bones  in  the  kettle,  her  mind 
kept  picturing  three  figures  bending  under 
the  lash  of  the  snow,  beating  through  the 
tattered  corn,  shouting  with  wind-torn 
voices.  The  minutes  dragged  by.  Now  the 
kettle  was  bubbling  and  a  savory  steam 
was  in  her  face.  Ray  would  be  hungry. 
Ray  was  always  hungry.  Eager,  restless 
little  Ray,  who  would  never  be  left  behind. 

Her  heart  pounded  when  she  heard  a 
stamping  at  the  door.  Before  she  could  get 
there.  Clem  came  in.  He  shook  his  head. 
"Not  yet,  Marth."  He  pulled  oft  his  cap 
and  mittens,  and  the  tired  lines  showed  in 
his  face.  "The  boys  came  back  once. 
They've  been  through  half  the  field.  Now 
they're  finishing  up." 

In  the  dining  room  the  little  Christmas 
tree  stood  on  the  table,  strung  with  a  tinsel 
rope  that  glistened  in  the  light. 

"A  hard  Christmas."  he  said. 

Martha's  voice  w^s  close  to  breaking. 
"Clem,  I'm  afraid — " 

His  arm  went  gently  and  strongly  about 
her.  "Think  a  minute,  Marth.  , That  boy's 
always  known  how  to  take  care  of  him- 
self. He  wouldn't  cross  a  fence  unless  he 
knew  where  he  was  going.  So  he's  inside 
that  field.  They're  sure  to  find  him!" 

Her  shoulders  straightened.  "Wed  bet- 
ter be  ready.  Get  the  whisky  bottle,  Clem." 

She  poured  half  a  tumbler  into  a  small 
pan  of  water  and  set  it  on  the  stove. 

Clem  pulled  on  his  cap.  For  a  moment 
their  eyes  clung  together.  "I'll  have  things 
ready."  Martha  said. 

His  mittened  hand  was  on  the  door  when 
a  white  form  burst  in.  Earl's  voice,  crack- 
ing and  shrill,  filled  the  room. 

"We  found  him!    We've  got  him!" 

A  billow  of  snow  swept  through  the 
open  door.  The  lamps  guttered  and  the 
curtains  shook  at  the  windows  and  Mart 
came  in,  a  white,  humped  Mart,  with  Neil 
behind  him.  Neil  lifted  a  snowy  form  off 
Mart's  bent  shoulders. 

An  hour  later  they  were  a  circle  around 
the  big  base-burner  in  the  dining  room. 
Wrapped  in  blankets,  in  the  roomy  rock- 
ing chair,  Ray  started  on  his  third  bowl  of 
chicken  soup.  And  for  the  fifth  time  Mart 
told  how  he  found  him. 

"Right  there  in  that  corn  row.  White 
as  a  sheep  and  snow  up  to  his  knees  the 
way  it  was  drifted  there." 


Ray  looked  up  from  his  soup, 
more  of  that  tonic,  .Mom?" 

"Tonic,"    Martha    said.     "That's  i 
about  pure  whisky    If  I've  started  yo 

■■Shouldn't  be  a  drunkard,  son, 
said  gravely,  "at  your  age." 

"Its  good  for  frostbite."  Neil  said, ! 
ing. 

"He  hasn't  got  any  frostbite."  Mart  I 
"He  would  have,  only  he  kept  goir 
thought  wed  lind  him  all  rolled  up  \i 
snowball,  and  there  he  was—"  Marti 
to  tell  it  again. 

Earl  was  polishing  a  long  blue  gun  i 
rel.  "We'll  have  better  hunting  next  tiij 
he  said. 

They  were  quiet,  while  the  wind  rol 
over  and  a  red  coal  dropped  into  the! 
pan  under  the  burner.  Martha  looke| 
the  little  Christmas  tree  and  began  to  I 
Silent  Night. 

"Remember.  Clem."  she  said,  "we  1 
Christmas  storm  like  this  the  first  yea^ 
were  married." 

His  eyes  twinkled.  "I'll  never  forge| 
You  thought  the  house  was  going  to 
away.  That  was  before  you  had  four  t| 
to  bother  with." 

Earl  sighted  his  gun  across  the  room.! 
head  cocked  lovingly  along  the  barrel.  I 
never  forget  this  Christmas.  A  SportsrJ 
Repeater."  He  laid  it  across  his  lap. 
everybody  else  got  gypped.  Especij 
you.  Mom.  with  that  egg  beater.' 

"I've  had  my  Christmas,"  Martha  s| 

There  were  things,  she  knew,  that  cc 
never  be  taken  away.   Never. 

THE     lieutenant    commander     lea 
down.  "Quick,  Mrs.  Breckenridge,' 
said.  "Break  it!" 

.She  swung  the  bottle  as  the  great  g| 
bow  began  to  move.  A  white  fr 
splashed.  The  band  struck  up.  Down 
timbered  ways  the  hull  moved  smooti 
Then  a  V  of  water  widened  and  the  vei 
was  afloat. 

Behind   her   the   reporter   was   askj 
"Did  they  ever  cause  you  any  worry 
Breckenridge?" 

"Worry?"  Clem  repeated. 

"Any  scrapes  they  got  into,  any  lii 
trouble?" 

"No,"  Clem  said.  "I  can't  think  ol 
thing." 

Out  in  the  basin,  beyond  the  lofty  cri 
the  ship  was  swinging  slowly  in  the  ci 
rent.  As  Martha  watched,  sunlight  fou 
the  FOUR  BROTHERS  on  the  bow.  T 
letters  swam  a  little.  They  were  \i 
bright. 

The  End 


"We  don't  have  the  selection  we  used  to  have!" 


CHARI.es    P(.*TT 
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1  want  to  say  a  fewwords 
to  the  people  hack  home 


f* 


"They  came  out  of  the  sun  —  there  were  six  of  them.  When  they  turned 
back  there  were  only  three  .  .  .  As  for  me,  I  shouldn't  be  here  to  tell  it, 
I  guess,  but  I  am.  That's  why  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  people  back 
home. 

"I  want  to  thank  the  people  who  built  that  plane  of  mine.  Up  there,  our 
chances  depend  upon  the  sturdiness  and  the  workmanship  in  every  part 
that  goes  into  the  planes  we  fly.  It  was  the  plane  and  the  people  who  built 
it  that  gave  me  another  chance." 


To  that  brave  American  flyer,  we  at  Curtiss-Wright 
have  this  to  say : 

The  plane  which  brought  you  back  is  one  of  a 
series  of  Curtiss-Wright  P-40  Warhawi<s  that  have 
been  continuously  improved  through  many  basic 
changes  in  armament,  firepower,  maneuverability 
and  speed,  since  this  war  began.  Those  improve- 
ments have  come  right  from  the  proving  ground 
of  combat,  with  the  help  of  men  like  you  who  fly 
them.  As  a  result,  today's  Warhawk  is  the  toughest 


and  deadliest  of  the  whole  P-40  family. 

Planes  like  yours  have  knocked  down  from  three 
to  twenty  enemy  ships  for  every  P-40  lost.  They've 
come  back  with  the  tail  surfaces  shot  away,  the 
fuselage  ripped  by  cannon  shell,  the  gas  tank,  wings 
and  engine  riddled,  the  hydraulic  lines  smashed  .  .  . 
In  the  worst  fighting  of  this  war  —  often  against 
the  most  impossible  odds  —  they've  brought  pilots 
like  you  safely  home. 

For  no  failure  on  our  part  shall  deprive  you  of  an- 


Under  U.  S.  Navy  protection,  newest  and  deadliest  of 
[  the  P-40  Warhawk  series  are  being  delivered  to  every 
I  Allied  fighting  front  in  the  world.  Many  squadrons 
of  p.  iO  Warhawks  have  been  flown  direaly  to  battle 
areas,  sometimes  making  over-water  flights  pre- 
viously considered  impossible  for  fighter  airplanes. 


American  Air  Force  Hcadquariers  in  China.  July 
23— "The  largest  Japanese  air  raid  ever  made 
against  American  installations  in  China  .  .  .  about 
KiO  bombers  and  fighters  .  .  .  was  rebuffed  today 
with  destruction  of  16  enemy  aircraft  and  damage 
to  many  others  by  outnumbered  P-40  Warhawks." 


Allied  Headquarters  in  North  Africa.  June  1  i  — 
"Allied  fighter  planes  downed  a  total  of  78  German 
and  Italian  aircraft  with  a  loss  of  12  ...  A  veteran 
Warhawk  unit  from  the  former  Desert  Air  Force  shot 
down  20  Axis  planes  on  June  10." 


other  chance.  The  finest  in  skill  and  workman- 
ship that  we  know  how  to  give  you  is  our  job 
in  this  war  .  .  .  building  planes  in  which  every 
part  —  every  single  rivet  —  will  help  to  bring 
you  through. 

And  when  you  come  home,  all  the  skills,  the 
knowledge  and  the  facilities  of  the  industry  that  is 
behind  you  today  will  be  a  legacy  for  your  future 
—  the  great  peacetime  era  of  the  air  . .  .  LOOK  TO 
THE  SKY,  AMERICA! 


CURTISS 
WRIGHT 

Manufacturing  Diiisiotis 

CURTISS-WRIGHT  AIRPLANE  DIVISION 
WRIGHT  AERONAUTICAL  CORPORATION 
CURTISS-WRIGHT  PROPELLER  DIVISION 

"k    Buy  War  Bonds  Today     -k 

©   1943.   CURTISS-WRIGHT   CORPORAtlON 


Two  Tips  to  Servicemen 


COLLIER'S  has  many  thousands  of  readers  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  so  we  feel  justified  in  ad- 
dressing this  editorial  primarily  to  service- 
men— though  of  course  anybody  else  is  welcome  to 
read  it.  Here  are  a  couple  of  tips  which  we  think 
servicemen  can  profit  by: 

\.  A  good  deal  of  talk  goes  around  to  the  effect 
that  the  returned  warriors  after  this  war  are  going 
to  run  the  country  pretty  much  to  suit  their  own 
ideas  of  how  it  should  be  run.  Probably  that's  true. 
It  happened  after  the  Revolution  and  after  the  Civil 
War,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  after  the  "junior 
war,"  as  a  friend  of  ours  calls  World  War  L 

This  doesn't  mean,  though,  that  every  veteran 
will  come  home  and  slide  automatically  into  a  well- 
paid  life-tenure  job,  political  or  private,  with  all  his 
worries  ended. 

Doubtless  there  will  be  veterans'  preference  laws 
on  civil  service  jobs,  and  doubtless  many  private 
firms  will  give  veterans  the  inside  track  when  it 
comes  to  hiring  help.  But,  as  always  in  this  world, 
the  best  educated  and  most  active-minded  veterans 
will  get  and  hold  most  of  the  best  jobs,  and  the  less 
well-equipped  the  second  and  third  best. 

So  our  first  tip  is:  Why  not  look  into  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  offered  by  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  Institute? 

This  is  a  sort  of  glorified  correspondence  school 
set  up  for  the  use  of  servicemen,  and  operated  by 
the  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
with  .assistance  from- various  other  colleges.  It  offers 
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instruction  in  everything  from  simple  arithmetic  to 
postgraduate  philosophy,  and  is  reported  especially 
strong  in  the  fields  of  mechanics  and  science.  Costs 
are  low.  and  the  government  pays  half  a  man's  tui- 
tion up  to  and  including  $20. 

Maybe  this  is  what  you've  been  looking  for.  Its 
practical  value  is  obvious;  but  there  also  comes  to 
mind  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Allison's  (14th  Air 
Force,  China)  remark  that  "War  is  dull:  there  is 
so  much  waiting  in  it."  This  looks  like  one  in- 
teresting and  profitable  way  to  fill  in  some  of  that 
waiting  time. 

2.  There  is  also  a  lot  of  talk  about  big  bonuses 
for  returned  fighters  after  this  war;  and  that  talk  is 
probably  true.  too.  But  such  things  always  have  a 
pie-in-the-sky  quality  until  you  actually  collect  them, 
and  then,  often  as  not,  they  do  the  old  easy-come- 
easy-go  act. 

The  practical,  sensible,  businesslike  thing  to  do 
now  about  your  personal  finances  is  to  get  your  war 
life  insurance  lined  up,  if  you  haven't  already  done 
so.  Maximum  policy  is  $10,000:  premium  is  a  little 
under  $7  a  month  for  a  fighting  man  of  twenty- 
eight  (the  average  age). 

In  the  rush  of  getting  our  Armed  Forces  ex- 
panded and  organized  since  Pearl  Harbor,  a  sur- 
prising number  of  men  have  neglected  to  take  out 
this  insurance.  Things  are  better  under  control  now; 
and  if  you  haven't  arranged  this  protection  for  your 
wife,  or  any  other  member  of  your  family,  it  would 
be  wise  to  make  it  an  early  order  of  business. 


Get  Ready  to  Dig 

THE  goal  of  the  Third  War  Loan  Drive,  to  I 
in  September,  is  $15.(MK).(K)().(X)0  at  this 
Things  have  gone  well  for  the  Allies  in  thc| 
few  months,  but  the  war  is  not  won  yet.  We 
hard  fight  ahead.    But  there  is  another  reason | 
widespread  private-citizen  purchases  arc  necde 

It's  been  said  before,  but  it  can  bear  frc 
repetition:    Individuals   should    subscribe   to 
Bonds  and  Stamps  as  generously  as  they  canj 
cause  in  so  doing  they  help  to  slow  down  inf 

Inllation  has  already  begun,  for  many  re 
The  main  one  is  the  well-known  excessive  bii 
power  generated  by  big  war-plant  wages  and 
expenditures  for  war.  as  against  the  swift  shrin| 
of  stocks  of  things  civilians  want  to  buy. 
pushes  prices  up.  inevitably.  (In  this  connection.! 
ter  do  your  Christmas  shopping  for  your  service! 
or  -men  very  wisely  and  judiciously  this  year.)[ 

By  putting  all  the  money  they  can  into 
civilians  keep  themselves  from  spending  unne 
sarily  for  goods  in  a  seller's  market.    That  hclf 
some  degree  to  keep  prices  under  control.   Hej 
bank  purchases  of  bonds  do  not  have  this  cffc 

So  get  ready  to  dig  for  this  bond  drive, 
thereby  do  yourself  about  as  big  a  financial 
as  anybody  can  do  you  in  time  of  war. 

Homestretch  on  Rub! 

AMERICAN    motorists — barring    accidents 
acts  of  God  or  the  public  enemy — are  now 
ing  into  the  rubber  conservation  homestretch. 

The  synthetic  rubber  program  is  coming 
splendidly — faster  than  seemed  possible 
Bernard  M.  Baruch  sized  up  the  emergency  in| 
classic  report  and  William  M.  Jeffers  got  the  job 
carrying  out  the  Baruch  recommendations.  Jefl 
has  bulled,  roared  and  slugged  the  synthetic  ruh 
plants  into  existence,  overcoming  obstacles  of  rl 
tapeism  and  official  inertia  which  would  have  brolf 
the  heart  of  a  lesser  man;  and  now  the  $650,000,0 
project  is  really  rolling.   How  you  like,  Mr.  ToJ 

However,  it  will  be  some  time  yet — probal 
mid- 1944.  or  even  later — before  enough  all-si 
thetic  tires  will  be  available  for  all  civilians  ^^| 
need  them.  Military  calls  come  first,  necessary  i 
mercial  vehicles  second^ — and  properly  so. 
making  of  synthetic  rubber  tires  is  a  new  job 
chemists  and  tire  craftsmen,  because  synthetic  rJ 
ber  is  chemically  different  from  natural  rubber  a| 
calls  for  different  treatment. 

So  keep  up  the  good  work  with  your  pre 
tires.  Keep  them  inflated  to  correct  pressure, 
them  inspected  regularly.    Avoid  jack-rabbit  st 
and  curb  scrapes.  Don't  speed.  Put  in  to  your  rati^ 
board  for  a  recap  in  plenty  of  time.  And  so  on. 

It's  the  homestretch  that's  the  hardest.  And  itl 
vitally  necessary  that  we  come  down  this  particulj 
homestretch  without  stumbling  over  our  own 

Tut,  Tut,  Walter 

Collier's  is  concerned  (editorially)  about  Americ 
who  keep  picking  on  John  L.  Lewis.  The  editorialil 
fears  that  criticism  of  labor's  prima  donna  may  aroii:l 
new  attempts  to  slow  up  the  war  effort.  Such  nail-bitir| 
leaves  me  cold. 

— Waller  IVincheH,  syndicated  column,  July  18,  194t 

Collier's  said  no  such  thing  in  its  recent  editorii| 
"Lewis  is  No  Traitor,"  or  anything  remotely  res© 
bling  what  Walter  Winchell  says  Collier's  said, 
is  always  a  distinction,  of  a  sort,  to  be  mentioned 
Walter's  column;  but  it  is  no  more  fun  to  be  miil 
represented  or  misquoted  by  Walter  than  by  an)] 
body  else,  and  such  bad  reporting  about  ourselvc 
leaves  us  faintly  warm  with  irritation. 
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Chrysler  marine   engines  —  sturdy,    powerful,    reliable  — are 
making  good  where  victory  and  men's  lives  are  the  stake. 


lER  FIRE  PUMPER  Rapid  movemeiit  of 
men,  munitions,  wea- 
pons and  supplies  is 
essential  to  victory  in 
a  mechanized  war.  This 
is  a  struggle  of  horse- 
pow^er  and  manpower. 

of  the  biggest  items  in  the  Chrysler 
)n's  great  war  production  program 
epower— engines,  engines  and  more 
s.  Chrysler  Marine  engines  in  a 
v^ariety  of  w^ar-time  uses  are  en- 
g  the  reputation  that  they  made  in 

'ii  service.  They  are  driving  com- 

barges,  landing  barges,  personnel 

patrol  boats,  picket  boats  and  many 

types  of  small  boats  essential  to 

fosecution  of  the  victorious  cam- 

'  of  the  United 
s.    They  are         chrysier  marine  engine 
ig  our  home 

rs;    they    are 


helping  to  get  our  fighting  men  to  the 
far-flung  fronts,   from   the  Aleutians   to 
the  South  Pacific,  from  the  Amazon  to 
the  Arctic. 

CHRYSLER  MARINE  TRACTOR 

Regardless  of  the  type 
of  work  demanded  of 
them,  Chrysler  marine 
engines  are  proving 
their  w^orth— the  natu- 
ral result  of  Chrysler's 
unequalled  engineer- 
ing genius  in  design 
and  high  precision  in  manufacture.  They 
are  taking  all  kinds  of  punishment  on  the 
seven  seas.  Their  Superfinished  bearing 
surfaces  insure  long  life,  smooth  perform- 
ance and  the  fuel  economy  that  is  such 
an  important  factor  w^hen  operating  in 
foreign  waters,  far  from 
the  sources  of  supply. 
In  a  w^ar  in  w^hich  trans- 
portation efficiency  is 


CHRYSLER  SEARCHLIGHT 
REFLECTOR 


a  larger  and  more  important  factor  than 
ever  before  in  his- 
tory, they  are  making 
good  even  beyond  the 
Government's  exacting 
requirements. 


Not  only  w^ith  the 
marine  type  but  with  in- 
dustrial, automobile  and 
tank  engines  as  w^ell, 
the  Chrysler  Division  is 
bringing  its  tremendous  productive  capac- 
ity to  bear  on  the  victory  effort. 


[  BUY  U.  S.  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS  ] 


Of  CHRrSiifi  CORPORAW/if 


tODUCTS     OF     CHRYSLER     DIVISION:       Industrial    Engines      .      Marine    Engines      .      Marine   Tractors 
Javy  Pontoons  Harbor   Tugs       .       Anti-Aircraft  Cannon   Parts        .       Tank    Engine  Assemblies 

Tank    Parts     ■      Airplane  Wing   Panels     .     Air   Raid   Sirens     .     Gun  Boxes 
Fire   Fighting    Equipment      .      Searctilight   Reflectors 

ITIONWIDE     CHRYSLER     DEALER     ORGANIZATION     OFFERS     OWNERS     SERVICE     FACILITIES     TO     MEET     THEIR    WAR-TIME     TRANSPORTATION      NEIOS 
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Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  presents 

LASSIE  COME  HOME 

with 

RODDY  McDOWALL  •  DONALD  CRISP 

DAME  MAY  WHITTY     •      EDMUND   GWENN 
NIGEL  BRUCE    •    ELSA  LANCHESTER 

LASSIE 

PHOTOGRAPHED  IN  TECHNICOLOR 

Screen  Play  by    Hugo  Butler 

Based  Upon  the  Novel  by    .      Eric  Knight 

Directed  by    Fred  M.  wucox 

Produced  by  Samuel  Marx 


CAPSULE  REVIEW:  Excuse  yourself  — 
you've  got  to  see  a  picture  about  a  dog.  Well, 
darn  it,  it's  not  about  a  dog — it's  about 
people.  For  if  ever  there  was  a  story  that 
revealed  humanity  in  broad  strokes  it  is 
"Lassie  Come  Home. ' '  This  six-minute  boiled 
reviewer  actually  used  up  a  couple  of  linen 
handkerchiefs,  tear-spotted  a  cravat  and  ran 
into  the  streets  determined  to  be  kind  to 
everyone  for  ever  and  ever.  We'll  keep  the 
promise  until  the  next  picture  comes  along, 
we  suppose,  but  right  now  we're  all  mellow 
and  warm  because  we  have  been  honestly 
entertained  by  a  great  human  story. 

Our  spies  tell  us  it  is  the  first  feature 
directed  by  young  Fred  Wilcox  and  it's  no 
trick  to  predict  a  bright  future  for  this  new 
and  obvious  talent.  Based  upon  the  wide- 
selling  novel  by  the  late  casualty  Eric  Knight, 
who  also  wrote  "This  Above  All,"  we  have 
here  in  the  screen  play  by  Hugo  Butler  one 
of  the  classics  of  the  celluloid  archives.  Its 
appeal  is  as  broad  as  the  population  and 
there  is  no  age  that  will  not  react  to  this 
beautifully-acted,  technicolorful  photoplay. 

Samuel  Marx,  the  producer  for  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer,  wisely  cast  Roddy  McDowall 
in  the  role  of  Joe  and  chose  a  traditional  star 
for  every  main  character,  the  most  mention- 
able  being  Donald  Crisp,  Dame  May  Whitty, 
Edmund  Gwenn,  Nigel  Bruce  and  Elsa 
Lanchester.  The  canine  artist  is  represented 
by  the  most  lovable,  beautiful,  entrancing, 
intelligent  collie  that  ever  trod  a  gravel  walk. 
You  will  laugh  and  perhaps  dot  an  eye  with 
a  tear  at  this  splendid  achievement. 

FOOT-NOTE:  Put  your  best  foot  forward 
and  see  the  monkey  gland  picture  "Best  Foot 
Forward."  If  you're  old,  it  makes  you  young. 
If  you're  young,  it  makes  you  a  baby.  It's 
the  screen's  gayest  musical  in  years. 


WALTER  DAVENPORT  PoUiici 
W.  B.  COURTNEY        European  War  Theater 

QUENTIN  REYNOLDS  Rusiia  and  Far  East 

KYLE  CRICHTON  ArHcles 

HERBERT  ASBURY  Arliclea 

DENVER   LINDLEY  Fiction 

ALLEN  MARPLE  Fiction 

JAMES  N.   YOUNG  Fiction 

GURNEY  WILLIAMS  Articles 

HENRY  L.  JACKSON  Wearables 

WM  O.  CHESSMAN  Art 


CLARENCE  H.  ROY 
AMY  PORTER 
GEORGE   CREEL 
WILLIAM  HILLMAN 
FRANK  D.  MORRIS        U.  S 
FRANK  GERVASI      Middle 
JIM  MARSHALL 
GRATTAN  O'LEARY 
AIMEE    LARKIN 
U.  L.  CAIVOSA 
GEORGE  DE  ZAYAS 
IFOR  THOMAS 
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ANY  WEEK 


WITH  the  aid  of  a  cigar  box  and  a 
dozen  niolh  balls  Mr.  Delphus  Kindred 
of  CarmeJ,  California,  can  not  only 
predict  the  future  "with  such  accuracy 
that  half  the  time  I'm  scared  to  try  it" 
but  comes  up  with  names,  dates  and  all 
the  other  details.  For  our  benefit  Mr. 
Kindred  got  out  the  box,  gave  it  the 
proper  shake  and,  after  getting  him- 
self under  control  again,  wrote  us  the 
dope:  "On  or  before  the  eighteenth  of 
November  of  this  year  a  large  subma- 
rine or  U-boat  will  arrive  in  an  Ameri- 
can harbor.  It  will  be  either  New 
London.  New  York,  Baltimore  or  Mi- 
ami. On  the  boat  will  be  Adolf  Hitler, 
Hermann  Goering  and  Joseph  Goeb- 
bels  and  the  body  of  Benito  Mussolini. 
They  will  have  some  trouble  convincing 
authorities  at  the  port  of  their  identity 
but  will  be  taken  to  police  headquar- 
ters to  await  the  F.B.I.  When  this  hap- 
pens do  not  fail  to  remind  your  readers 
that  I  predicted  it." 

WE'RE  not  taking  any  bets  that  Hitler 

and  his  zoot-suiters  will  or  vwon't  ar- 
rive on  the  lam.  However,  if  we  were 
Adolf  we'd  hang  on,  if  possible,  until 
the  general  election  campaign  of  next 
summer  and  fall.  Their  disposal  will 
then  become  a  political  issue,  with  the 
chances  good  that  every  candidate  will 
be  afraid  of  getting  tough  lest  certain 
votes  will  be  alienated.  Mr.  Kindred 
doesn't  explain  "the  body  of  Musso- 
lini." Why  anyone  should  cart  the 
body  of  Mussolini  around  is  entirely 
beyond  us.  Once  we  spent  a  couple  of 
hours  on  a  California  beach  on  which, 
too,  was  a  dead  whale.  The  whale  had 
been  dead  for  some  days.  We  had 
forgotten  all  about  that  until  we  got 
Mr.  Kindred's  letter.  However,  we 
shan't  be  surprised.  We've  just  been 
reading  Hitler's  Mein  Kampf  again. 
A  little  thing  like  a  dead  Mussolini 
shouldn't  bother  a  guy  who  wrote  stuff 
like  that.  We're  about  to  write  to  Mr. 
Kindred  asking  him  to  get  out  the  box 
and  tell  us  who  the  next  savior  of  the 
Germans  will  be — in,  say,  1970. 


MR.  B.  H.  BURKE  of  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  is  not  so  much  concerned 
with  what  we  get  to  eat  these  days  as 
the  way  we  eat  it.  He  has  been  making 


a  study  of  "neck  eaters."  Says  he: 
"Some  of  these  neck  eaters  have  two 
gears.  If  at  a  lunch  counter  with  hat 
on,  they  simply  dip  the  neck  and  snap 
at  the  fork  about  halfway  in  flight.  If 
seated  at  table  with  hat  oflT,  as  urged 
by  most  of  our  better  etiquette  authori- 
ties, they  bend  at  the  waist  and  swoop 
down  on  the  fork  before  it  has  trav- 
eled more  than  an  inch  or  so.  Then  a 
neck-snap  finishes  the  job.  Such  guys 
may  have  only  the  price  of  a  meal 
and  others  own  every  building  in  the 
block.  There's  no  particular  economic 
group.  The  most  common  type  is  the 
guy  who  is  just  having  a  cup  of  coffee. 
He  grabs  the  handle  with  his  right 
hand,  places  his  left  on  the  far  side  of 
the  cup,  plants  both  elbows  on  counter 
or  table,  lifts  cup  two  inches  and  takes 
it  in  a  lot  of  quick  dives.  He's  a  bird- 
necker.  I  am  now  about  to  make  a 
survey  of  middle-aged  and  elderly  lady 
eaters.  They're  the  heavy  feeders." 


MRS.  MARY  E.  McALLEY  of  Du- 

luth,  Minnesota,  says  we  are  "ignorant, 
irreverent  and  very  likely  psycho- 
pathic." She  reaches  this  conclusion 
after  reading  three  recent  pieces  in  this 
magazine — about  silly  war  songs, 
quickie  marriages  and,  in  this  column, 
a  letter  from  a  mother  questioning  the 
"sanctity  of  motherhood."  We  are  try- 
ing hard  to  show  indignation,  particu- 
larly about  the  irreverent  part,  not 
being  any  too  sure  of  ourself  about  the 
rest.  She  says  that  "no  war  song  is 
silly,  that  you  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere in  marriage  and  that  you  are  strik- 
ing at  the  very  fundamentals  of  our 
civilization  when  you  publish  anything 
minimizing  the  sacredness  of  mother- 
hood." But  several  other  readers  have 
come  to  our  rescue.  Mr.  John  Siber- 
lange  of  Helena,  Montana,  says  that  "I 
don't  care  how  long  it  takes  a  guy  to 
get  married,  it's  too  quick."  Mrs.  B. 
McCawl  of  Salem,  Oregon,  says  that 
she  heard  a  song  called  Give  Your  Ra- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  and  had 
to  take  to  her  bed  for  a  week.  And 
an  Army  officer  writes:  "All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  look  over  Army  rejects  to 
be  convinced  that  motherhood  has  fre- 
quently been  a  great  mistake." 
(Continued  on  page  51^ 
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V  Aaaf  a  dream  in  Sicilif   last  night 


ft 


♦  ♦  ♦ 
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1  :re  she  was  .  .  .  standing  in  the 
mt yard 

1  the  sun  in  her  hair 
I  was  running  fast  as  I  could  to 
eet  her 

it  seemed  awful  slow . . . 
[1  she  was  in  my  arms 
Ljhing  and  crying 
appy . . . 

n  I  was  eating  blueberry  pie  . . . 

n-warm   and  full  of  juicy  ripe 
erries 
F  sh  out  of  the  garden  . . . 
'  1  Mom  kept  offering  me  more. 

\t  thing  I  knew  I  was  down  at  the 
4ant 

Mr.  Anderson  was  shaking  my 
and 

d  sayin' . . .  We  kept  tliat  place  for 
.  ou,  John!' 

Lr\bodv  cheered  and  I  was  work- 
'Vi'^  hard  .  .  . 
-tting  somewhere  at  last . . . 


Then  I  woke  up . . . 

To  another  day  of  sweat  and  blood 

and  killing. 
My  dream  was  a  long  way  off." 

«     »     «     « 

How  LONG  must  they  fight  before 
their  dreams  come  true?  .  .  .  Only  we 
who  remain  at  home  can  decide! 

Only  we  can  shorten  this  waiting 
...  by  working  harder  to  make  up  for 
the  equipment  that  is  going  to  the 
bottom  every  day  ...  by  buying  War 
Bonds  till  it  pinches  ...  by  giving  our 
blood  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Only    we    can    provide    the    jobs 
they'll  need  when  they  come 
back . . .  and  only  we  can  pre- 
serve the  freedom  and  the 
peace  they're  fighting  for! 

It's  up  to  us  to  decide 
how  they  will  live  — 
or  die. 
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In  radios,  telephot^es,  sound  systems . . .  there  is  nothing  finer  than  a 


Every  man  and  woman  at  Stromberg-Carlson  is  proud  to  be  making  commu- 
nications equipment  for  our  fighting  men  .  .  .  and  prouder  still  to  ha\e  won 
the  Army-Navy  "E"  Award.  We  know  that  our  efforts  and  oiur  regular  pur- 
chase of  War  Bonds  will  help  speed  tlie  day  when  we  will  again  be  able  to 
make  fine  radios  and  communications  equipment  for  you  and  a  peaceful  world. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON 

©  1913,  STROMBERG-CARLSON  COMPANY.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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OF  THE  MON5H 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  presents 

LASSIE  COME  HOME 

with 

RODDY  McDOWALL  •  DONALD  CRISP 

DAME  MAY  WHITTV     •      EDMUND   GWENN 
NIGEL   BRUCE    •    ELSA   LANCHESTER 

LASSIE 

PHOTOGRAPHED  IN  TECHNICOLOR 

Screen  Play  by    Hu^o  Butler 

Based  Upon  the  Novel  by   .  .    Eric  Knight 

Directed  by    Fred  M.  wucox 

Produced  by  Samuel  Marx 


CAPSULE  REVIEW:  Excuse  yourself  — 
you've  got  to  see  a  picture  about  a  dog.  Well, 
darn  it,  it's  not  about  a  dog — it's  about 
people.  For  if  ever  there  was  a  story  that 
revealed  humanity  in  broad  strokes  it  is 
"Lassie  Come  Home. "  This  six-minute  boiled 
reviewer  actually  used  up  a  couple  of  linen 
handkerchiefs,  tear-spotted  a  cravat  and  ran 
into  the  streets  determined  to  be  kind  to 
everyone  for  ever  and  ever.  We'll  keep  the 
promise  until  the  next  picture  comes  along, 
we  suppose,  but  right  now  we're  all  mellow 
and  warm  because  we  have  been  honestly 
entertained  by  a  great  human  story. 

Our  spies  tell  us  it  is  the  first  feature 
directed  by  young  Fred  Wilcox  and  it's  no 
trick  to  predict  a  bright  future  for  this  new 
and  obvious  talent.  Based  upon  the  wide- 
selling  novel  by  the  late  casualty  Eric  Knight, 
who  also  wrote  "This  Above  All,"  we  have 
here  in  the  screen  play  by  Hugo  Butler  one 
of  the  classics  of  the  celluloid  archives.  Its 
appeal  is  as  broad  as  the  population  and 
there  is  no  age  that  will  not  react  to  this 
beautifully-acted,  technicolorful  photoplay. 

Samuel  Marx,  the  producer  for  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer,  wisely  cast  Roddy  McDowall 
in  the  role  of  Joe  and  chose  a  traditional  star 
for  every  main  character,  the  most  mention- 
able  being  Donald  Crisp,  Dame  May  Whitty, 
Edmund  Gwenn,  Nigel  Bruce  and  Elsa 
Lanchester.  The  canine  artist  is  represented 
by  the  most  lovable,  beautiful,  entrancing, 
intelligent  collie  that  ever  trod  a  gravel  walk. 
You  will  laugh  and  perhaps  dot  an  eye  with 
a  tear  at  this  splendid  achievement. 

FOOT-NOTE:  Put  your  best  foot  forward 
and  see  the  monkey  gland  picture  "Best  Foot 
Forward."  If  you're  old,  it  makes  you  young. 
If  you're  young,  it  makes  you  a  baby.  It's 
the  screen's  gayest  musical  in  years. 
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CLARENCE  H.  ROY 
AMY  PORTER 
GEORGE   CREEL 
WILLIAM  HILLMAN 
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WITH  the  aid  of  a  cigar  box  and  a 
dozen  moth  balls  Mr.  Delphus  Kindred 
of  Carmel,  California,  can  not  only 
predict  tlie  future  "with  such  accuracy 
that  half  the  time  I'm  scared  to  try  it" 
but  comes  up  with  names,  dates  and  all 
the  other  details.  For  our  benefit  Mr. 
Kindred  got  out  the  box,  gave  it  the 
proper  shake  and,  after  getting  him- 
self under  control  again,  wrote  us  the 
dope:  "On  or  before  the  eighteenth  of 
November  of  this  year  a  large  subma- 
rine or  U-boat  will  arrive  in  an  Ameri- 
can harbor.  It  will  be  either  New 
London,  New  York,  Baltimore  or  Mi- 
ami. On  the  boat  will  be  Adolf  Hitler, 
Hermann  Goering  and  Joseph  Goeb- 
bels  and  the  body  of  Benito  Mussolini. 
They  will  have  some  trouble  convincing 
authorities  at  the  port  of  their  identity 
but  will  be  taken  to  police  headquar- 
ters to  await  the  F.B.I.  When  this  hap- 
pens do  not  fail  to  remind  your  readers 
that  I  predicted  it." 

WE'RE  not  taking  any  bets  that  Hitler 
and  his  zoot-suiters  will  or  won't  ar- 
rive on  the  lam.  However,  if  we  were 
Adolf  we'd  hang  on,  if  possible,  until 
the  general  election  campaign  of  next 
summer  and  fall.  Their  disposal  will 
then  become  a  political  issue,  with  the 
chances  good  that  every  candidate  will 
be  afraid  of  getting  tough  lest  certain 
votes  will  be  alienated.  Mr.  Kindred 
doesn't  explain  "the  body  of  Musso- 
lini." Why  anyone  should  cart  the 
body  of  Mussolini  around  is  entirely 
beyond  us.  Once  we  spent  a  couple  of 
hours  on  a  California  beach  on  which, 
too,  was  a  dead  whale.  The  whale  had 
been  dead  for  some  days.  We  had 
forgotten  all  about  that  until  we  got 
Mr.  Kindred's  letter.  However,  we 
shan't  be  surprised.  We've  just  been 
reading  Hitler's  Mein  Kampf  again. 
A  little  thing  like  a  dead  Mussolini 
shouldn't  bother  a  guy  who  wrote  stuff 
like  that.  We're  about  to  write  to  Mr. 
Kindred  asking  him  to  get  out  the  box 
and  tell  us  who  the  next  savior  of  the 
Germans  will  be — in,  say,  1970. 


MR.  B.  H.  BURKE  of  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  is  not  so  much  concerned 
with  what  we  get  to  eat  these  days  as 
the  way  we  eat  it.  He  has  been  making 


a  study  of  "neck  eaters."  Says  he: 
"Some  of  these  neck  eaters  have  two 
gears.  If  at  a  lunch  counter  with  hat 
on,  they  simply  dip  the  neck  and  snap 
at  the  fork  about  halfway  in  flight.  If 
seated  at  table  with  hat  off.  as  urged 
by  most  of  our  better  etiquette  authori- 
ties, they  bend  at  the  waist  and  swoop 
down  on  the  fork  before  it  has  trav- 
eled more  than  an  inch  or  so.  Then  a 
neck-snap'  fiViishes  the  job.  Such  guys 
may  have  only  the  price  of  a  meal 
and  others  own  every  building  in  the 
block.  There's  no  particular  economic 
group.  The  most  corfimon  type  is  the 
guy  who  is  just  having  a  cup  of  coftee. 
He  grabs  the  handle  with  his  right 
hand,  places  his  left  on  the  far  side  of 
the  cup,  plants  both  elbows  on  counter 
or  table,  lifts  cup  two  inches  and  takes 
it  in  a  lot  of  quick  dives.  He's  a  bird- 
necker.  I  am  now  about  to  make  a 
survey  of  middle-aged  and  elderly  lady 
eaters.  They're  the  heavy  feeders." 


MRS.  MARY  E.  McALLEY  of  Du- 

luth,  Minnesota,  says  we  are  "ignorant, 
irreverent  and  very  likely  psycho- 
pathic." She  reaches  this  conclusion 
after  reading  three  recent  pieces  in  this 
magazine — about  silly  war  songs, 
quickie  marriages  and,  in  this  column, 
a  letter  from  a  mother  questioning  the 
"sanctity  of  motherhood."  We  are  try- 
ing hard  to  show  indignation,  particu- 
larly about  the  irreverent  part,  not 
being  any  too  sure  of  ourself  about  the 
rest.  She  says  that  "no  war  song  is 
silly,  that  you  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere in  marriage  and  that  you  are  strik- 
ing at  the  very  fundamentals  of  our 
civilization  when  you  publish  anything 
minimizing  the  sacredness  of  mother- 
hood." But  several  other  readers  have 
come  to  our  rescue.  Mr.  John  Siber- 
lange  of  Helena,  Montana,  says  that  "I 
don't  care  how  long  it  takes  a  guy  to 
get  married,  it's  too  quick."  Mrs.  B. 
McCawl  of  Salem,  Oregon,  says  that 
she  heard  a  song  called  Give  Your  Ra- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  and  had 
to  take  to  her  bed  for  a  week.  And 
an  Army  officer  writes:  "All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  look  over  Army  rejects  to 
be  convinced  that  motherhood  has  fre- 
quently been  a  great  mistake." 
(Continued  on  paye  51 J 
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7  ^^0^  a  dream  in  Sicilij   last  night 


ft 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


'  E,RE  SHE  WAS  .  .  .  standing  in  the 
jnt  yard 
\  li  the  sun  in  her  hair 
I  was  running  fast  as  I  could  to 
t  et  her 

it  seemed  awful  slow  . . . 
1)  she  was  in  my  arms 
::;hing  and  crying 
lappy . . . 

n  I  was  eating  blueberry  pie  . . . 
,    n-warm   and  full  of  juicy  ripe 

erries 
f 'sh  out  of  the  garden  . . . 
'  1  Mom  kept  offering  me  more, 

\t  thing  I  knew  I  was  down  at  the 

iLint 

d  Mr.  Anderson  was  shaking  my 

land 

1  sayin' . . .  "We  kept  that  place  for 

)u,  John!' 

r\body  cheered  and  I  was  work- 
:  'j;  hard  .  .  . 
jtting  somewhere  at  last . . . 


Then  I  woke  up . . . 

To  another  day  of  sweat  and  blood 

and  killing. 
My  dream  was  a  long  way  off." 

«         «         0         « 

How  LONG  must  they  fight  before 
their  dreams  come  true?  .  .  .  Only  we 
who  remain  at  home  can  decide! 

Only  we  can  shorten  this  waiting 
...  by  working  harder  to  make  up  for 
the  equipment  that  is  going  to  the 
bottom  every  day  ...  by  buying  War 
Bonds  till  it  pinches  ...  by  giving  our 
blood  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Only    we    can    provide    the    jobs 
they'll  need  when  they  come 
back . . .  and  only  we  can  pre- 
serve the  freedom  and  the 
peace  they're  fighting  for! 

It's  up  to  us  to  decide 
how  they  will  live  — 
or  die. 
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In  radios,  telephones,  sound  systems . . .  there  is  nothing  finer  than  a 


Every  man  and  woman  at  Stromberg-Carlson  is  proud  to  be  making  commu- 
nications equipment  for  our  fighting  men  .  .  .  and  prouder  still  to  have  won 
the  Army-Navy  "E"  Award.  We  know  that  our  efforts  and  our  regular  pur- 
chase of  War  Bonds  will  help  speed  tlie  day  when  we  will  again  be  able  to 
make  fine  radios  and  communications  equipment  for  you  and  a  peaceful  world. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON 

©  1943,  STROMBERG-CARLSON  COMPANY.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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SHi'S  MAKING  ALMOST  AS  MUCH  WVAV  AS  WHEN 

m^^FMY'LAC-m  (/SEP  TO 
8Uy/fER  BR/STLE/ 
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For  years  only  hog  bristle  made 
fine  tooth  brushes.  Then  Science 
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PROLON  "ROUMD-EHO" 


ORDINARY  BRISTLE 


T 


Aciual    Photomiaographs 


Bonded 


Far  and  away  the  best  of  the  new 
synthetic  tooth  brush  bristles,  being: 
marketed  under  various  trade  names, 
are  those  made  by  du  Pont. 

"Prolon"  is  our  trade  name  for  the 
very  finest  grade  of  this  du  Pont  syn- 
thetic bristle. 

PROLON  — no  finer  bristle  made 

So,  when  you  read  or  hear  competi- 
tive tooth  brush  claims,  ask  yourself 
this:  Hon:  can  the  same  du  Pont  bristle, 
in  another  brush  under  another  name, 
last  longer  or  clean  better  than  under 
the  name  "Prolan''  in  a  Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth  Brush?  You  know  the  answer 
...  it  cant! 

Only  PROLON  has  "round  ends" 

Pro-phy-lac-tic's  bigp/usis  that  Prolon 
is  the  only  synthetic  bristle  that  is 
rounded  at  the  ends. 

It's  a  fact!    Under  a  special  patented 
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process,  exclusive  icith  Pro-phy-lac-tic, 
ue  smooth  and  round  the  end  of  each 
and  every  Prolon  bristle  in  the  Bonded 
Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush.  See  for 
yourself  how  much  gentler  these  round 
ends  are  on  tender  gums! 

And  with  PROLON  these  other  "extras" 

In  addition  to  Round-End  Prolon,  the 
Bonded  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush 
gives  you  these  three  important  "ex- 
tras": 1.  The  famous  Pro-phy-lac-tic 
end  tuft,  for  ease  in  reaching  hard-to- 
get-at  back  teeth.  2  Srientitic  grouping 
of  bristles  to  permit  thorough  cleansing 
of  brush  after  using.  3.  A  written  guar- 
antee for  six  full  months  of  use. 

Next  time,  get  the  most  for  your  money 
.  .  .  gel  the  Bonded  Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth  Brush. 


PROPHYLACTIC  BRUSH  CO.,  Florence,  Mass. 


(P.  S.  We  aJUo  make 
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lowest  priced  Nationally  Advertised 
Tooth  Brush  in  the  Country 


KEEP  UP 
WITH  THE  WORLD 

By  Freling  Foster 


In  the  United  States  today,  40,000 
commercial  breeders  of  purebred 
dogs  own  120,000  bitches,  which 
annually  produce  180,000  litters 
containing  900,000  live  pedigreed 
puppies. — By  Betty  Shaw.  Warwick, 
N   Y. 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  or  Na- 
tional Grange,  with  800,000  members, 
is  one  of  our  largest  and  most  power- 
ful farm  organizations.  For  decades, 
it  has  fought  or  championed  numer- 
ous local  and  national  issues  and  laws 
and  mfluenced  many  state  legislatures 
and  federal  agencies.  Yet,  during  the 
75  years  of  its  existence,  the  Grange 
has  never  endorsed  or  nominated  a 
candidate  for  any  political  office. 

At  least  5200,000,000  in  tips  is 
given  each  year  to  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  American  eating  places.— 
By  W.  E  Farbstein,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  air  transport  services  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  which  fly  military 
cargoes  to  Allied  fronts  around  the 
world,  have  been  developed  to  the 
point  where  their  planes  start  or  fin- 
ish a  transatlantic  crossing  on  an  av- 
erage of  every  20  minutes. 

Visual  purple,  the  p'gment  used  in 
night  vision,  is  bleached  so  quickly 
by  light  that  it  is  replaced  constantly, 
even  in  the  dark.  After  fifteen  min- 
utes in  a  pitch-black  room,  so  much 
visual  purple  accumulates  that  the 
photo  sensitivity  of  the  eye  is  in- 
creased more  than  2,000  times. — By 
Meyer  Lurie,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Russia  has  millions  of  civilian 
sharpshooters  today  because,  in  re- 
cent years,  she  wisely  urged  and 
helped  her  people  to  take  up  rifle 
practice.  Numerous  ranges  were  set 
up  and  guns  supplied:  and  men  who 
did  not  undergo  traming  were  con- 
sidered unpatriotic  In  the  year  1938 
alone,  more  than  6,000,000  men, 
women  and  boys  won  marksmanship 
badges. 
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Commercial  airlines  have  we 
oped  so  rapidly  in  Latin  Ame  a  i 
the  past  two  or  three  years  th;  ttx 
now  have  a  total  of  1 07,000  ou| 
miles  and  750  scheduled  stops  ad 
pared  with  45,000  route  miles  ai  U  ^ 
stops  in  the  United  States,  whi.  hi  UJ 
about  the  same  population  buiot 
26  per  cent  as  much  land  area. 

An  electronic  screen  is  now 
used  to  repel  game  fish  from  thi  I 
ger  areas  around  the  floodgai 
irrigation    ditches   and    hydroe)| 
plants,  in  which  millions  of 
killed    each    year. — By    Josef 
Pauze,  Schenectady.  N.  Y 


New    York    City's    new    I< 
Airport,  now  under  constructic 
the  shore  of  Jamaica  Bay  in  thef 
ough  of  Queens,  will  be  five 
large  as  the  present  municipall 
field.    It  will  have  an  area  of 
square  miles  and  contain  13  mil 
runways,  5  miles  of  taxiways  i^ 
miles  of  seaplane  landing  space ,' 


we 


For  months,  Switzerland  has 
sending  materials  needed  in  the 
effort  to  the  United  States  in  exch 
for   food,   all  of  these  exports 
imports  being  transported  on  ve] 
of  Swiss  registry  through  the  po 
Genoa.  Axis  countries  have  not 
able  to  stop  the  practice  becausj 
Switzerland's  threat  to  blow  upj 
three  tunnels,  whose  rail  facilitie«l 
the  life  lines  between  Germany 
Italy 

Some  large  packing  houses  usl 
different  kinds  of  knives  to  slaugj 
and  dress  a  hog  for  market 
almost  200  years,  the  British  navyl 
issued  a  drink  of  grog,  two  ounce 
rum  with  four  ounces  of  water,  t<J 
seamen  every  day  at  noon. 


Five  dollars  will  be  paid  for  each  inl« 
or  unusual  fart  accepted  for  this  cvltg 
Contributions  mui^t  be  accompanied  hj 
factory  proof.  Add^es^  Keep  Up  wiAl 
World.  Collier's.  250  Park  Avenue,  New  'I 
(17).  N.  V.  This  column  is  copyrifEhteil 
Collier's.  The  .National  Weekly.  iVone  oil 
items  may  be  reproduced  without  entprcitft  f 
mission   of   the   publisher 
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Famous  dates  in  the  history  of  Radar 


What  goes  on 

under  a  Nazi  pilot's  cap? 


UT   YOURSELF   IN   HIS    PLACE    .    .    .    itl    his 

cockpit  climbing  swiftly  away  from  an 
■  is  airfield  into  a  pitch-black  night  ,  .  . 
tmb  racks  loaded  .  .  .  heading  for  Yank- 
Hd  territory. 

How  would  your  mind  work  (under  a  Nazi 
nnet),  if  you  knew  Radar's  sleepless.  X-ray 
yes"  were  waiting  up  to  greet  you  ...  on 
irships,  airfields,  and  lookout  posts  of  the 
nited  Nations'  forces? 

What  would  you  be  thinking  .  .  .  knowing 
lat  Radar  was  robbing  you  of  "surprise", 
le  attacker's  one  tactical  advantage  .  .  .  de- 
acting  you  as  much  as  130  miles  from  your 
ai^et.''  Always  watching  you  ...  in  storm, 
louds,  and  fog  . . .  five  miles  up  or  skimming 
he  waves!  .  .  .  marking  you  for  ambush  and 
kstruction! 


When  the  flak  whams  accurately  through 
the  clouds  to  rip  jagged  wing  holes;  when 
you  meet  night  fighters  who  need  no  flame 
from  your  exhausts  for  true  aiming,  wouldn't 
you  momentarily  doubt  the  infallibility  of 
the  "master  race"? 

Wouldn't  you  nurse  a  scowling  respect  for 
American  ingenuity?  For  Radar  was  devel- 
oped in  the  United  States  .  .  .  pretty  much 
the  product  of  Navy  and  Army  research  lab- 
oratories who  weren't  as  unprepared  as  you 
thought. 

And  shouldn't  it  occur  to  you  that  a  fellow 
can't  win  when  he's  fighting  against  a  nation 
with  the  inventiveness  and  resources  to  pro- 
duce weapons  like  this? 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


Westinghouse  was  making  Radar  18  months  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Since  then,  Westinghouse 
production  of  radio  communications  equipment,  including  Radar,  has  increased  41  times ! 


Wfestinghouse 


PLANTS    IN    25    CITIES 


V^  OFFICES    EVERYWHERE 


1922       ^*^^  Laboratory,  Anacostia,  D.  C.   Dr. 

A.  Hoy  t  Taylor  and  Leo  C.  Young  observed 
reflection  of  radio  signals  from  passing  ships  and 
envisioned  a  war  use.  This  was  the  birth  of  Radar! 


1  O^  "7     Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Westinghouse  developed 
the  key  electronic  tube  for  the  U.  S.  Army's 
first  Radar  equipment  used  to  detect  aircraft.  Radar 
focuses  an  invisible  beam. 


J941,    ^**''  Harbor,  T.  H.    Approaching   Jap 

bombers  were  detected  by  a  Westihghouse- 

made  Radar  when  132  miles  distant.  Because  a  flight  of 

American  planes  was  expected,  no  warning  was  sounded. 


J  9^3  *^°  every  front  Radar  has  revolutionized 
naval  and  air  battle  tactics  . . .  and  multi- 
plied a  hundredfold  the  range  of  human  vision.  In  days 
to  come,  Radar  will  guide  air  transports  and  ocean 
liners  through  fog  and  darkness. 
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Somewhere  out  in  the  vast  Pacific,  carrier  based 
planes  have  jiist  completed  another  bombing  mis- 
sion. Battered  by  ack-ack  .  .  .  blasted  by  enemy 
fighters  .  .  .  with  gas  running  low  and  night  closing 
in  .  .  .  the  problem  now  is  to  get  back  "home,"  and 
quickly.  That's  where  Radar  lends  a  guiding  hand. 
Radar  will  spot  that  carrier  .  .  .  though  it  be  but 
a  tiny  sliver  in  the  dark  of  a  boundless  ocean  a 
himdred  miles  or  more  away.  Yes,  Radar  is  serving 
our  armed  forces  in  many  ways  .  .  .  and  Admiral  is 
proud  to  be  building  those  dependable  "eyes"  that 
see  through  fog,  storm,  or  dark  of  night.  Continental 
Radio  &  Television  Corporation,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

TUNE  IN  CBS,  2:30  P.  M.,  EVTT,  Sundays  for 
ADMIRAL  "WORLD  NEWS  TODAY" 


Equipped  with  pontoons  almost  the  size  of  a  P-40  fuselage,  the 
C-47  £argo  ship  is  amphibious.    Below:  The  monster  in  flight 


ON  MANY  flights  out 'over  the  vast 
I  Pacific  our  pilots  and  airmen  in 
their  large  Douglas  C-47  cargo 
ships,  plying  over  General  MacArthur's 
supply-by-air  route,  have  spotted  their 
comrades  who,  not  quite  so  fortunate, 
have  been  forced  down  on  some  tiny  mid- 
ocean  island.  Unfortunately,  all  the  air 
crews  could  do  was  to  radio  back  the 
position  of  the  aviators,  and  rescue  parties 
either  in  Navy  ships  or  seaplanes  would 
fly  to  the  destination  and  pick  up  the  sur- 
vivors of  some  "crashed"  plane.  This, 
everyone  reasoned,  wasn't  enough.  Some- 
thing should  be  done  about  making  it 
possible  to  land  right  then  and  there  and 
pick  up  the  men  who  might  be  near  death. 
Something  was  done. 

At  home.  Army  Air  Forces  engineers 
remembered  the  famous  Ford  Tri-motor, 
a  heavy  all-metal  transport  which  was 
equipped  with  floats  to  land  on  Lake  St. 
Clair  near  Detroit  and  pick  up  Ford  Mo- 
tor Company  mailbags;  they  recalled  the 
big  Curtiss  Condor  12-passenger  biplane 
with  pontoons  which  Admiral  Byrd  took 
with  him  on  an  Antarctic  expedition  to 
Little  America  and  they  set  to.  work  build- 
ing a  pair  of  floats  with  wheels  to  make 
the  Douglas  C-47  an  amphibious  monster. 
The  result  is  a  grotesque-looking  (see  pic- 
ture) air  giant  which  can  alight  on  water 
or  land.  And  that  means  one  of  the  cargo 
ships  thus  equipped  will  be  able  to  land 
in  the  water  near  stranded  fliers  on  a  coral 
reef  or  small  island  and  then  by  lowering 
its  wheels  can  taxi  onto  the  beach,  fa- 
cilitating the  loading  of  passengers  and 
equipment. 

The  floats  are  accredited  to  be  among 
the  largest  of  their  kind  ever  constructed, 
being  more  than  41  feet  long,  five  feet 
wide  and  towering  above  an  average  man's 
head.  They  are  near  the  size  of  the  fuse- 
lage of  a  Curtiss  P-40. 

The  only  known  larger  floats  for  planes 
are  those  on  the  German  Blohm  &  Voss 
1 39,  a  four-engine  seaplane.  The  German 
floats,  however,  are  not  amphibious  as  are 
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the  C-47's  new  streamlined  "water  ' 

Current  tests  with  the  floats  havel 
made  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  at! 
Field,  Dayton,  Ohio.     According 
engineers  working  on  the  tests,  thel 
with  floats  may  also  be  able  to 
snow  and  ice,  an  invaluable  feat 
cargo  carriers  operating  in  the  Arc 
gions.     Such    landings     on    amphi^ 
floats  have  been  made,  and  antic 
successes  may  prove  them  of  even 
value  making  possible  take-offs  and  '. 
ings  from  almost  any  terrain. 

IATEST  addition  to  our  big 
J  is    a    new-type    lightweight 
stove  which  takes  up  little  space 
bomber's  interior  and  insures  hot  mi 
our  bomber  crews.    Made  of  steel 
aluminum,  the  cooking  unit  is  little 
than  the  ordinary  suitcase  and  it  lool 
a  miniature  steam  table  such  as  you  sn\ 
the  cafeteria.    There  are  small  soup 
vegetable  containers,  a  small  hot  plate 
grill  and  special  heating  devices  for  D 
ing  coffee  or  hot  chocolate.    The 
plugs  into  the  bomber's  electrical  si 
unit  with  an  ordinary  wall-socket  plu] 
tern  and  food  stays  warm  for  hours 
it  is  cooked. 

The  principle  behind  putting  the  sb 
in  the  ships  is  to  give  our  airmen  Wi 
food,  wtiich  experts  believe  relieves  fati 
and  keeps  their  bodies  better  fit  to  Ci 
out  their  nerve-tension  jobs.  Previou 
air  crews  carried  supplies  of  sandwic 
when  they  went  out  on  long  flights. 

The  stoves  incorporate  special  wii 
and  other  mechanisms  which  are  adi 
able  to  the  high  altitudes  where  it  is 
simple  matter  to  get  sufficient  heat 
cooking. 

On  one  recent  test,  a  crew  of  eight  n  a 
stayed  aloft  nearly  a  full  day  and  repoi 
they  "lived  like  kings."    Their  menu 
eluded  cooked  cereals  and  fried  eggs 
brejikfast;    steak,    fried   potatoes,    sal 
soup  and  rice  pudding  for  dinner. 

Yes,  they  took  their  ration  books! 
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"Gee,  thanks  Lady- I'll  Pull  Double  for^Youl 
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NE  IN   RAYMOND   GRAM   SWING 
Blu*  Nclwefli,  Cootl-la-Ceatl 
10  r.  M,  E.  W.  T.,  Man.  Turn.  Wad.  Thwi. 


Here's  a  Ration  Bonus  Uncle  Sam  wants  you  to  have: 
You  may  get  up  to  /0%  more  miles  from  every  coupon  in 
your  book  simply  by  seeing  your  Mobilgas  dealer  regularly 
— getting  his  inexpensive  Conservation  Check-up !  Let  him 
check  spark  plugs,  battery,  oil  filter,  air  cleaner,  tires — put 
in  clean  Mobiloil  and  Mobilgrease — keep  your  whole  car  in 
tip-top  shape.  10%  more  miles  is  as  good  as  10%  more  gaso- 
line!  SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  CO. ,  INC. , and  Affiliates :  Mag- 
nolia Petroleum  Co.,  General  Petroleum  Corp.  of  Calif. 


Mobilgas 


THE   SIGN    OF    FRIENDLY   SERVICE 


GET  A  Conseri^afion  Check-UD  EVERY  30  DAYS 
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Enlarged  close-up  of  two  porcelain  insulating  plates.  The  left,  untreated,  is  made  usdess  by  a  film  of  water.  The 
rigjht,  treated  with  G-E  Dri-fUm,  repels  the  water,  and  the  three  remaining  drops  will  roll  off  if  the  plate  is  tipped. 


How  to  cure  a  Flpng  Radio  s  LARYNGITIS 


THERE  USED  TO  BE  a  lot  of  trouble,  every  time 
an  American  pilot  in  a  dogfight  dropped 
a  radio  set  20,000  feet.  Not  crash  trouble,  for 
in  the  cases  weVe  talking  about  the  radio  was 
no  the  plane  and  the  pilot  pulled  out  of  the 
dive. 

But  sometimes  the  radio  lost  its  voice. 
For  the  sudden  plunge  from  cold  to  warmer 
air  produced  condensation  of  moisture — like 
the  fog  that  collects  on  your  glasses  when  you 
come  indoors  on  a  winter's  day.  A  film  of  mois- 
ture formed  on  the  radio's  insulators;  the  film 
let  the  electricity  leak  away;  the  radio  quit 
dead!  And  that  was  bad — since  a  modem 
fighting  plane  depends  almost  as  much  on  its 
radio  as  it  does  on  its  wings. 

But  not  so  long  ago  General  Electric  scien- 
tists found  a  way  around  this  difficulty.  For  if 
a  porcelain  insulator  is  exposed,  for  just  a  few 


seconds,  to  the  vapor  of  a  composition  called 
G-E  Dri-film — then  the  whole  natiure  of  the 
insulator's  surface  is  changed.  It  looks  just 
the  same,  but  moisture  doesn't  gather  any 
longer  in  a  conducting  film.  Instead,  it  collects 
in  isolated  droplets  that  don't  bother  the  radio 
a  bit.  The  set  keeps  right  on  talking. 

Today  the  voices  of  most  mihtary  radios  are 
being  safeguarded  by  treating  their  insulators 
with  G-E  Dri-film.  And  the  research  that 
cures  a  radio's  laryngitis  is  the  same  kind  that 
has  hcked  the  problems  of  the  turbo-super- 
charger, and  has  packed  the  driving  power 
of  a  destroyer  into  turbines  not  much  bigger 
tlian  a  couple  of  trunks.  It's  the  kind  of  re- 
search we're  counting  on,  tomorrow,  to  turn 
the  discoveries  of  wartime  into  peacetime 
products  we  can  all  use.  General  Electric  Co., 
Sdi&ieclady,  N.  Y. 


The  best  inve^ment  in  the  world 
is  in  this  country'' s  future — 

BUY    WAR    BONDS 
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A  formation  of  P-38s  scouting  for  the  enemy.  "Air  warfare  is  a  percentage  game.   You  fight  in  teams  or  you're  dead" 

THREE  SECONDS  TO  FIGHT 

BY  CAPTAIN  NEWELL  O.  ROBERTS 

94TH        UNITED        STATES        PURSUIT        SQUADRON 


ERIK    MILLER 


lew  member  of  an  old 
ter  group  tells  how  our  pi- 
worked  their  P-38s  against 
comers,  from  the  ground 
55,000  feet  into  the  Medi- 
eanean  sky.  With  three 
onds  to  work,  you  have 
time  to  correct  mistakes 


LEARNED  one  thing  from  the  first 

Jerry  I  shot  down.   In  a  fight  with  a 

Messerschmitt,  three  seconds  is  all  the 

you  have  to  live  or  to  die.  The  same 

s  for  Jerry,  too.  People  back  home  have 

idea  that  fighter  pilots  zoom  and  dive 

I  twist  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  spitting 

lets  right  and  left.   It  isn't  like  that  at 

You  take  off  in  your  twin-engine  P-38 

htning  for  a  three-hour  flight,  patrol- 

\i,  strafing,  and  escorting  bombers.   Al- 

!;ether,  you  have  about  three  minutes 

)oting  in  your  guns,   which  pack  the 

»st  concentrated  firepower  of  any  fighter 

fne.    You  hold  your  fire  until  you  are 


a  hundred  yards  from  your  enemy  and 
let  her  go  in  three-second  bursts.  In  three 
seconds  you  can  squirt  300  shells.  You 
get  him,  or  he  gets  you. 

My  first  Jerry  was  one  of  two  Me.-llOs 
cruising  over  Gabfes  at  the  southern  end 
of  Tunisia.  I  was  the  leader  of  my  flight. 
We  were  patrolling  that  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  keep  the  U-boats  under  wa- 
ter. We  also  had  orders  to  strafe  German 
field  concentrations  around  Gab^s  from 
thirty  feet  above  the  ground.  We  call  that 
buzzing. 

I  saw  two  Jerries  above  us  going  the 
same  direction  as  we  were.  We  had  the 
speed  to  overhaul  them.  There  wasn't  any 
time  to  maneuver.  I  gave  my  engine  the 
blossom,  pulled  my  nose  up,  got  one  Jerry 
in  my  sights,  gave  him  a  squirt  and  he 
burst  into  flames.  The  job  took  about  as 
long  as  it  takes  to  tell  it.  A  buddy  of  mine 
got  the  other  one. 

Air  warfare  is  a  percentage  game.  You 
fight  in  teams  or  you're  dead.  They'll 
shoot  you  down  any  time  you  go  into 
acrobatic  maneuvers.  It  takes  a  few  sec- 
onds to  go  into  a  roll  or  a  spin  and  the 
other  fellow  gets  you  the  first  second. 


There  isn't  any  room  for  grudge  fight- 
ing. Almost  all  the  pilots  we  lost  were  fel- 
lows who  let  themselves  be  sucked  out  of 
formation.  The  Jerries  used  to  send  one 
of  their  planes  out  in  front  and  down  low 
as  a  decoy.  If  one  of  our  men  dived  on 
the  decoy  a  whole  team  of  Me.'s  invariably 
dived  on  him.  If  our  whole  team  took  the 
bait,  the  Me.  team  usually  stayed  out  of  it. 
We  could  outfly  and  outshoot  them. 

Carrying  on  for  Rick 

Our  squadron  was  a  Pursuit.  We  still 
used  the  Hat-in-the-Ring  insignia  that  Ed- 
die Rickenbacker  and  his  men  used  in  the 
same  squadron  in  the  first  World  War. 
Ours  was  one  of  the  first  fighter  groups  to 
reach  Algeria.  We  took  off  from  England, 
flew  nine  hours  and  fifteen  minutes  with  a 
Martin  B-26  as  a  mother  ship  to  guide  us. 
Sitting  that  long  strapped  to  the  seat  of  a 
P-38  is  bad  enough.  But  in  this  flight 
an  even  worse  strain  was  not  knowing 
whether  we  would  have  to  shoot  our  way 
into  the  airfield  at  Oran  where  we  were 
to  land. 

Fortunately,  the  field  had  surrendered 


to  our  troops,  but  that  didn't  make  it 
much  better  because  Junkers  88s  had  just 
bombed  the  field  and  we  had  to  dodge  the 
holes  that  pocked  the  runway.  The  colo- 
nel's ship  hit  one  and  smashed  up  as  flat 
as  a  pancake.    He  crawled  out  unhurt. 

Winging  that  far  overseas  set  a  record 
for  fighter  planes,  but  it  was  duck  soup  for 
us  after  flying  the  North  Atlantic  in  mid- 
winter. Ours  was  the  first  squadron  of 
fighters  to  wing  across  the  ocean.  After 
Pearl  Harbor  we  had  been  rushed  out  to 
San  Diego  and  Long  Beach  to  guard  the 
Southern  California  coast.  Everybody 
thought  Tojo  would  be  sending  a  carrier 
over  to  blast  our  aircraft  factories.  Our 
task  was  to  head  the  Japs  off  at  sea  if  they 
came.  This  was  a  break,  because  the 
P-38s  were  so  new  that  nobody  knew  how 
to  fly  them.  We  had  to  work  out  an  en- 
tirely new  system  of  battle  tactics. 

Looking  back,  I  would  say  this  was  the 
most  dangerous  flying  I  have  done.  Qnce 
in  a  formation  so  tight  that  our  wing*  tips 
were  only  three  feet  apart,  another  pilot 
jammed  his  wing  into  my  rudder.  It  was 
my  first  collision  in  the  air,  We  got  down 
all  right — Roberts'  luck.    Another  time  I 
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saw  two  P-38s  below  me  fold  together, 
back  to  back,  and  plunge  into  the  ocean. 
Once,  in  another  fog,  a  pilot  came  up  un- 
der me,  knocking  both  my  engines  out. 
He  bailed  out,  but  I  like  to  stick  with  a 
ship.  I  pancaked  in  a  small  field  without 
a  scratch — more  Roberts'  luck. 

One  day  they  gave  us  new  P-38s 
equipped  with  belly  tanks,  and  the  rumor 
spread  that  we  were  going  overseas.  By 
that  time  we  knew  what  the  P-38s  would 
do — or  thought  we  did.  Our  squadron 
flew  from  Southern  California  to  Maine, 
.and  day  after  day  we  practiced  long  flights 
through  the  soup  over  the  Atlantic.  Next 
we  flew  to  a  base  in  Labrador.  It  was  lost 
in  the  overcast.  Every  day  the  Flying 
Fortress  carrying  the  navigator  who  was 
to  get  us  to  Greenland  flew  out  and  looked 
over  the  situation.  The  best  weatherman 
in  the  world  couldn't  predict  what  we 
would  find  out  there. 

After  several  false  starts,  we  took  off 
again,  hovering  around  the  Fortress.  Our 
flight  made  a  tiny  runway  in  Greenland. 
Then^  were  mountains  all  around  and  ice-' 
bergi  in  the  water.  Our  flight  got  down 
all  right.  But  another,  which  started  the 
same  day',  heading  for  another  Greenland 
runway,  landed  on  the  icecaps  and  stayed 
there  a  long  time  before  being  rescued. 


We  pushed  on  to  Reykjavik,  Iceland. 
The  next  flight  still  gives  me  dreams 
more  terrible  than  any  fight  I  have  been 
in.  We  took  off  in  thick,  soupy  weather 
for  Scotland  with  a  Fortress  for  each  four 
Lightnings.  As  the  soup  became  thicker 
and  thicker,  we  jammed  ourselves  closer 
under  the  wings  of  the  Fortress.  We  were 
flying  so  tight  that  our  wing  tips  almost 
touched.  We  flew  like  that  for  five  hours. 
It  seemed  like  fifty. 

Or  It  Might  Have  Been  Norway 

By  the  end  of  that  time  we  had  no  idea 
whether  we  were  over  Scotland  or  Ger- 
many. Once  we  saw  land  through  a  hole 
in  the  clouds.  It  flashed  by  so  fast  that  we 
still  didn't  know  our  whereabouts.  Finally 
we  made  radio  contact  with  a  station  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  also  with  one  in 
England  and  asked  them  to  give  us  hom- 
ings. They  gave  them,  but  we  couldn't 
understand  them. 

When  we  cussed  them  out,  they  called 
back: 

"Don't  worry,  old  chappies,  stay  up 
there  and  we'll  have  you  down  in  a  jifly!" 

They  sent  up  a  Beaufighter  and  he  got 
us  into  an  airfield  in  the  nick  of  time.  I 
had  enough  gas  for  30  minutes'  flving. 


They  sent  us  to  train  with  the  hottest 
combat  squadron  in  Britain,  the  303d 
Polish  Pursuit  group.  They  were  flying 
Spitfires.  Those  Polish  kids  taught  us  ev- 
erything they  had  learned  in  combat  over 
Europe.  Then  we  went  along  on  seven 
combat  operations  over  France.  On  none 
of  these  were  we  jumped  by  the  lerries. 
By  the  time  we  reached  Africa,  we  knew 
how  to  sweep  the  sky  of  Jerries  and  Eyties. 
The  Poles  were  the  best  sky  fighters  I  saw 
anywhere. 

Our  squadron's  first  base  in  Africa  was 
a  place  called  Youk-le-Barnes.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  airfield.  Actually  it  was 
a  pasture.  When  it  rained,  we  had  to  land 
without  using  the  front  wheel  of  the  tri- 
cycle landing.  If  we  did,  it  would  bury 
itself  in  the  mud,  and  we'd  flop  on  our 
backs. 

For  the  first  week  we  were  our  own 
ground  crew.  We  flew  all  day,  then  worked 
six  or  eight  hours  at  night  cleaning  and 
loading  our  guns  and  filling  the  gas  tanks 
from  five-gallon  cans.  You  haven't  any 
idea  how  many  five-gallon  cans  it  takes 
to  fill  a  P-38.  There  were  so  many  of  them 
that  later  when  the  ground  crews  arrived, 
we  filled  them  with  earth  and  stacked  them 
up  to  make  wails  to  live  in. 

Up  to  that  time  we  had  only  pup  tents 


Capt.  Newell  O.  Roberts,  fighter  pi 
veteran  of  tlie  Tunisian  air  war,  \\ 
P-38  Lightning  which  he  fought  [ 
the  best  the  Axis  could  put  in 


for  shelter,  rain  or  shine.    For  t 
week  in  Africa,  I  lived  on  chocoh  i 
and  emergency  lations.    Somethil 
happened   to  our  supplies.    I  lar| 
Africa  weighing  175  pounds  and  1 
months  later  weighing  135. 

The  idea,  when  our  squadron 
to  Africa,  was  that  the  Lightnings ' 
do  the  high-altitude  work.  They  we^Bjj 
to  fly  and  fight  at  30,000  feet  and^ 
Our  main  task  was  to  escort  Flyinj 
resses  at  high  level  on   bombing  | 
over  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Tunis 
Tripoli.    At  that  time,  nobody 
idea  that  the  P-38s  were  good  for 
from  ten  feet  off  the  ground  up  | 
ceiling. 

When  I  say  ten  feet  off  the  gro 
mean  ten  feet,  too.    That's  how 
flew  at  Faid  Pass.  One  morning  oui| 
assigned  our  squadron  to  a  specis 
sion,  cleaning  out  the  Nazis'  gun 
in  the  pass  so  that  our  troops  couli 
through. 

There  were  only  four  of  us.  .W| 
abreast.    The  canyon  had  steep 
both  sides  and  there  was  barely  roc 
the  four  planes  to  fly  with  wing  tips  <l 
touching.  My  flight  consisted  of  Ma| 
Whorter,  Jack  Ilfrey,  Bill  Lovell  an 
self.  The  order  said  we  were  to  do  1 
between  7:20  and  7:25  A.  M.,  not 
not  later. 

The  Timing  Was  Perfect 

We  roared  into  the  pass  on  thd 
climbing  and  diving  as  though  wc) 
on  roller  coasters.    Every  time  we  iJ 
we  shot  a  burst  into  a  gun  position! 
tank.    Then  we  zoomed  up  to  gairj 
tude  for  the  next  dive.  At  7:25  out] 
troops  charged  through.  The  JerriesI 
either   dead   or   under  cover.    Latel 
cleaned  out  Kasserine  Pass  the  same] 
It's  a  tricky  operation  for  a  planej 
travels  400  miles  per  hour  and  isf 
posed  to  fight  at  30,000  feet  in  the| 
roomy  sky. 

An  advantage  in  buzzing  in  at  tnl 
level  is  that  you  can  let  them  have  ill 
finish  your  mission  before  the  flakf 
started.  We  did  that  at  Sfax  where! 
Jerries  were  using  the  ball  park  fol 
airdrome.  We  roared  right  downf 
streets  of  the  town.  The  P-38  wasn'j 
signed  for  a  bomber,  but  we  carriiJ 
couple  of  bombs  under  the  wings  on  si 
ing  expeditions.  As  soon  as  we  droij 
the  bombs,  we  zoomed  up  to  be  in  pos.J 
for  fighting. 

By  the  time  this  Sfax  flak  was  upl 
were  nearing  Gabes.  At  the  edge  (| 
woods  I  saw  several  Me. -109s  take 
couldn't  tell  how  many  there  were  foij 
dust,  but  I  called  to  my  flight: 

"Lets  take  them  on.   I'll  take  the 
one." 

"I'll  take  the  second,"  said  Ilfrey. 

Lovell  and  McWhorter  picked  th| 
One  Me.  turned  head  on  into  me.  I 
been  flown  into  twice  before,  so  I  sai<j 
myself,  "If  you  can  take  it,  Jerry,  I 
I  gave  him  a  squirt  when  we  were  200 
off  the  ground.  As  he  blew  to  piecel 
made  a  quick  turn  to  the  left.  AnotI 
Me.  came  into  my  sights.  I  was  on  his  ll 
so  I  gave  him  a  burst  and  he  dived  strai| 
into  the  ground. 

The  other  fellows  were  getting  in  til 
bursts.  There  were  a  lot  more  Jerries  til 
I  expected.  We  had  the  advantage  of  p«j 
tion  and  speed. 

I  heard  someone's  voice  yell,  "Look  cl 
there's  one  on  your  tail."   I  looked  bi| 
in  a  hurry,  but  the  Jerry  wasn't  on 
tail,  he  was  on  Ilfrey's. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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the  British  have  no 

of    humor — but    you 
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[S  is  the  story  that  was  told  me  by 
lomplete  stranger  one  wet  morn- 
at  the  Dodo  Club. 
flt  know  what  the  qualifications 
lembership  of  the  Dodo,  but  I 
e  club  was  founded  as  a  kind  of 
;r  on  a  permanent  basis  of  one 
ephemeral  clublets  which  con- 
ic much  to  the  charm  of  social 
,e  older  universities.  At  any  rate, 
the  members  were  youngish — 
say,  on  the  undeveloped  side  of 
eir  number  was  small,  and,  ac- 
to  George  Pidcock,  each  of  them 
stinguished  man  in  some  modest 
his  own;  though  what  claim  to 
n  George  himself  could  have  put 
beyond  being  a  first  cousin  of 
could  never  imagine. 
|y  case,  it  was  to  lunch  with  George 
as  there  on  that  morning,  and  it 
ause  the  day  was  wet  that  I  ar- 
,ore  than  an  hour  early.   The  hall 
at  the  Dodo  knows  me;  and  the 
|g  room  into  which  they  show  vis- 
well  provided  with  those  more 
periodicals  (to  be  seen  only  in 
which  have  a  peculiar  fascination 
;  therefore,  I  looked  forward  to 
pleasant  hour  of  relaxation  before 
cting  job  of  being  entertained  by 
for  lunch. 
I  was  out  of  luck — all  of  my  fa- 
magazines  were  missing, 
t  have  vented  my  chagrin  aloud, 
next  moment  I  was  horrified  to  see 
airing  head  come  into  view  round 
,g  of  an  armchair  and  fix  on  me 
ual  baleful  eye  of  the  Disturbed 
«r. 

xe  you  looking  for  anything?"  asked 
,d. 

,"  I  said.  "No,  no.  Oh,  no.  Not  at 
bthing.   Oh,  no.  No." 
got  up  and  I  saw  with  incredulity 
is  eye  was  not  baleful  at  all  but 
■^raed,  with  the  concern  of  a  host  for 
St.  "I'm  really  afraid  you  were  look- 
)r  something.   What  was  it?" 
etrogressional  Advancement,"  I  said, 
th  a  peculiarly  attractive  look  of  guilt 
idicated  the  copy  in  his  own  hand. 
so  sorry,"  he  was  beginning,  when 
Mily  his  expression  changed  and  he 
:d  quite  startled.    "Good  Lord,  are 
really  a  R  etrogressional  Advancer? 
positively  do  exist,  then?    Ton  my 
,  I  thought  the  whole  thing  must  be 
■pull.   I  say,  I  didn't  mean  that.   Of 
se  .  .  .  most  extraordinarily  interest- 
Quite  see  there  may  be  something 
.  H'ra  .  .  ." 
put  him  out  of  his  agony, 
nd  then,  of  course,  he  ordered  sherry, 
asked  whom  I  was  waiting  for,  ordered 
re  sherry  on  hearing  that  it  was  George 
i;ock,  confessed  to  never  having  heard 
l3eorge  Pidcock,  and  finally  ordered 
ie  sherry  as  a  penance  for  never  hav- 
''heard  of  me  either.  In  short,  within  a 
:  short  time  we  were  getting  ready  to 


ially  she  told  him  she  couldn't  marry 
oward.  Either  he'd  go  to  the  police, 
their  engagement  would  be  at  an  end 


tell  each  other  the  stories  of  our  lives: 
which  for  two  complete  strangers,  and 
members  of  a  normally  reticent  race,  was 
remarkable  enough. 

It  was,  however,  not  until  he  learned 
that  I  was  a  writer  that  this  excellent  man 
began  to  show  signs  of  human  weakness. 
They  were  signs  I  knew  too  weU.  I  had 
fled  from  them  at  cocktail  parties,  at  week- 
end parties,  in  the  homes  even  of  elderly 
relatives.  They  are  indications  that  the 
sign  maker  has  a  "plot"  for  a  story:  either 
"just  a  little  thing,  you  probably  won't 
think  much  of  it,  came  to  me  in  my  bath 


this  morning,"  or  "and  absolutely  true, 
you'd  hardly  need  to  alter  it;  honestly, 
someone  ought  to  write  it  up." 

Usually,  I  say,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
flee  (unless  you  happen  to  be  particularly 
good  at  the  glassy  smile,  the  mandarin 
nod,  and  all  the  rest  of  it);  but  this  time 
things  were  different.  After  all,  this  man 
had  not  read  me  the  riot  act,  as  he  had 
been  entitled  to  do;  instead  he  had  fed  me 
with  kindness  and  gladdened  me  with 
sherry.  Besides,  I  liked  his  looks.  So  I  did 
as  never  before  since  the  days  of  my  ap- 
prenticeship: I  encouraged  him. 


Curiously,  it  needed  encouragement  to 
bring  his  tale  out  of  him.  When  it  came 
to  the  point,  he  showed  diffidence.  I  en- 
couraged him  further. 

"No,  no,"  he  said.  "It's  not  that.  I  was 
just  wondering  whether  I  haven't  been  a 
bit — what's  the  word? — precipitate.  After 
all,  it's  rather  .  .  .  What's  the  word  again? 
I'm  afraid  you'll  think  me  only  half-edu- 
cated. I  suppose  you  can  hit  on  the  right 
word  every  time." 

I  assured  him  I  could  not. 

"Well,  'confidential,'  then.  No,  not 
(Continued  on  page  60j 
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Welles^  Wonderlanl 

By  lames  F.  Denton  and  Kyle  CrichtcP 
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The  Mercury  Wonder  Show, 
for  servicemen  and  suckers, 
sets  up  shop  with  myriad 
memorable  mystifications 


MR.  ORSON  WELLES  will  saw 
you  in  half  at  a  minute's  notice. 
If  treated  respectfully,  he  will  re- 
turn you  to  yourself  intact  at  a  later  date. 
At  request,  he  will  decapitate  you.  He 
will  extract  a  rabbit  from  your  hat  and 
manufacture  a  hen  for  your  edification 
without  extra  cost.  If  he  doesn't  have  you 
around  to  saw  in  half,  he  will  perform  the 
operation  on  Rita  Hayworth,  who  looks 
much  better  that  way  than  most  people 
do  intact. 

Welles  has  become  Orson  the  Magnifi- 
cent. Movies?  Bah!  Stage?  A  bore!  He 
is  now  a  magician  under  canvas,  with  his 
tent  set  up  on  Cahuenga  Boulevard  in  the 
heart  of  Hollywood,  and  if  you  are  in  uni- 
form, you  can  revel  in  these  miracles  not 
for  fifty  cents,  the  half  of  a  dollar,  or  for 
two  bits,  the  half  of  four  bits,  but  for  free. 
In  plain  clothes  it  costs  you  something 
short  of  a  ransom,  with  peanuts  a  dollar 
a  bag  and  seats  up  to  $5.50  a  pasteboard. 
His  opening  night  cost  the  gentry  in  the 
"sucker"  section  $11  a  throw  and  they 
came  pleading  for  admittance. 

"A  sucker  deserves  an  even  break  at  a 
slightly  higher  level,"  is  the  Welles  motto. 

Welles  calls  his  outfit  the  Mercury 
Wonder  Show  and  intends  to  keep  it  go- 
ing as  long  as  the  suckers  come  in.  Since 
Hollywood  is  filled  with  practically  noth- 
ing else  but  suckers,  he  has  a  deal  on  his 
hands.  He  estimates  that  his  magical 
equipment  has  cost  him  $23,000,  but  he 
is  not  one  to  quibble  about  expense. 

Orson  is  an  artist  of  legerdemain  now, 
and  movie  agents  can  flutter  about  his 
magical  dovecote  until  they're  blue,  with- 
out getting  a  glance  from  him.  He  is  busy 
"reproducing  the  occult  secrets  of  an- 
tiquity" for  his  followers;  he  provides 
"original    experiments    in    animal    mag- 


netism,"  and   all   nature   fre< 
glance;    he    furnishes    readings 
Magic  Crystal  but  warns  his  audi) 
"because  of  the   unbelievable  «j 
the  practitioner  of  this  incredible 
management   must   reserve   the 
change  this  portion  of  the  progri 
out  notice." 

As  his  stooges,  he  oflfers  su( 
tainers  as  Joseph  Gotten,  Agnes 
head  and  "fourteen  assorted  ai 
Miss  Hayworth  is  the  supreme 
brave  lady  who  allows  herself 
membered   at   each   performam 
daintiest  way  ever  imagined, 

Miss  Hayworth  and  her  confri 
literally  paid  in  peanuts,  and  - 
presario  will  broolc  no  salary  dil 
Any  money  left  over  after  expeil 
paid  goes  to  the  Hollywood  As| 
League,  a  charity  organization, 
the  sort  of  show  the  twenty-eight-j 
Welles  has  wanted  ever  since  he 
ered  at  the  age  of  six  that  the  wo| 
worked  with  mirrors.  There  are 
who  insist  that  he  has  been  doing 
else  since,  either  in  his  stage  or' 
career,  but  Welles  is  too  busy  mai 
ing  the  Witches'  Farmyard  to  bol 
plying. 

The  Witches'  Farmyard,  an  "in( 
assortment  of  sortilege  not  to  b( 
cated  in  the  history  of  thaumaturj 
sents:  Bovine  Obedience;  At  the  SI] 
Gallery  (including  Marksmanshi 
ward);  Evaporation  in  the  Mystic 
The  Dalai's  Milk  Pail  (direct  from 
lamaseries);  The  Flight  of  the  Harej 
Elusive;  La  Rapiere  du  D table;  A| 
from  the  Dead;  Faster  than  Li| 
world-famous  Balsamo's  Secret; 
Casket  of  Count  Cagliostro. 

Cursed  with  the  ambition  that 
the   despair   of   himself   and   evei 
around  him,  Welles  has  improved 
old  magic-show  formula  and  has  s 
lined  it  to  the  point  where  it  coij 
the  features  of  a  three-ring  circus 
phantasmagoria. 

Miss   Hayworth   appears   as   the] 
With  the  X-Ray  Eyes,  a  mild  compj 


This  is  the  climax  of  Orson's  most  incred- 
ible feat — putting  Joe  Gotten  in  a  trunk 
and  pulling  out  Rita  Hayworth.  It  won't 
work  without  the  Welles  brand  of  magic 


From  the  traditional  red  wagon,  Orson 
the  Magnificent  and  Joe  Gotten  sell  tick- 
ets. To  men  in  uniform,  it's  free,  but  civil- 
ians (or  suckers)  are  nicked  up  to  $5.50 


Here  we  see  the  necromancer  plucking  chickens  out  of  the  air. 
By  the  time  the  show  is  over  he  has  materialized  so  many  fowls 
that  four  attendants  are  required  to  carry  them  off.  With  this 
bit  of  magic  Orson  hopes  eventually  to  end  the  meat  shortage 
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i<.  The  Great  Joseph  Gotten,  the  redoubtable  one, 

is  life  at  every  performance  in  a  triumph  of  es- 

igy,  Hayworth  and  Gotten  combine  in  something 

le'the  Million  $  Mystery,  which  "makes  you  doubt 

lenses  in  a  bewildering  display."  There  is  a  Death 

there  is  the  Human  Sewing  Machine  ("must  be 

_)  be  believed");  there  is  Princess  Nephrotite,  ("the 

ue   of  Egypt  brought  back  from  the  dead.  Her  ma- 

zation,  levitation,  evanishment  and  lightning  reap- 

aces"). 

,r.  Welles  has  lately  been  performing  as  Rochester 
e  Rochester)  in  the  Twentieth  Gentury-Fox  pro- 
10  of  Jane  Eyre.  The  reports  of  this  are  such  that 
elles  could  make  a  pretty  penny  by  submitting 
itting-jawed  countenance  to  other  cameras.  He 
at  such  suggestions  and  threatens  to  make  disap- 
the  first  producer  who  ventures  forth  with  such 
flse. 

his  will  go  under  the  head  of  philanthropy,"  says 
elles,  who  prefers  to  be  his  own  producer  and 
a  grim  eye  on  all  others. 

ound  his  show,  he  is  everything,  a  state  which  he 
iways  known  would  eventually  befall  him.  He  sells 
ickets,  he  sets  the  stage,  he  makes  the  jokes,  he  in- 
the  customers,  he  beheads  his  associates.  He  gives 
ic  readings  and  reveals  the  Secrets  of  the  Sphinx 
ancient  lore  of  the  Dark  Gontinent  assembled  for 
St  time  under  canvas"). 

A  Soul  Freed  of  Hollywood  Shackles 


!e  has  forgotten  the  success  of  Gitizen  Kane  and  the 
wing  and  beautiful  experience  in  Brazil  where  he 
eighteen  billion  feet  of  film  and  came  out  (not  at 
equest)  without  a  picture.  He  broods  no  longer  on 
hains  of  Hollywood  but  instead  puts  his  great  mind 
feature  known  as  Ghained  in  Space. 
he  crowds  have  been  large  and  at  points  rowdy, 
suckers  pay  their  bucks  for  soda  pop,  and  the  mem- 
of  the  Armed  Forces  sit  happy  and  free,  suffering 
[dignities  of  the  wallet.  The  tent,  which  has  a  pic- 
isque  midway,  replete  with  lurid  and  wondrous  post- 
and  a  calliope  which  gets  its  notion  of  noise  from 
les  himself,  seats  1,100  servicemen  and  400  suckers. 
e  evening  closes  with  Orson  taking  a  modest  back 
while  Joe  Gotten  puts  on  Voodoo.  This  is  a  re-en- 
;ent  of  Mr.  Gotten's  "interesting  experiences  among 
witch  doctors  in  Darkest  Africa." 
The  applause  is  tumultuous  and  the  Great  Orson 
.0  affectionately  refers  to  himself  among  his  friends 
e  Great  Ham)  beams  gratefully  and  trembles  with 
titude.  But  as  he  is  bowing,  he  is  also  thinking.  In 
mind  he  is  turning  over  an  idea  that  will  revolution- 
magic  and  pretty  much  everything  else. 
"I  haven't  quite  got  it,"  he  reports,  "but  if  I  do  get 
it'll  be  big." 

He  lowers  his  voice  and  looks  around  apprehen- 

'cly.  "It's  a  disappearance  act,"  he  says,  "and  when  I 

ilArfect  it,  I'll  just  give  one  wave" — he  makes  a  vicious 

ii|  ipe  with  his  hand — "and  there  goes  Hollywood."  *** 


With  superb  nonchalance,  Orson  takes  flow- 
ers, rabbits  and  other  objects  from  his  tall 
silk  hat  as  cleverly  as  he  extracts  ham  from 
a   role,    although   not   in    such    quantities 


Hortense  the  Goose  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  figures  in  the  show. 
Talking  things  over  with  her  is 
George  Chirello,  otherwise  Shorty 


The  Western  gentleman  sniping  at 
the  prett>-  girl  with  a  bull  whip  is 
Death  Valley  Mack,  who  started  in 
show    business    with    Buffalo    Bill 


Assisted  by  the  beauteous  Miss 
Hayworth,  Orson  the  Magnificent 
reads  the  future  in  a  crystal  ball. 
With  such  help,  how  could  he  fail: 
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Joe's  howl  was  awe-inspiring.     It  cut  through  the  haze  of  tobacco  smoke,    "I  been  robbed!"  he  roared 


THE  camouflaged  and  antiquated 
cargo  ship  Talladega  of  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  wheezed 
to  its  anchorage  in  the  harbor  of  Carta- 
gena, continent  of  South  America,  and 
announced  its  arrival  with  a  great  clatter- 
ing of  anchor  chains.  The  big,  burly  sailor, 
whose  name  was  Joe,  heaved  a  vast  sigh. 
He  said,  "Look!  Them  houses.  Those 
beer  gardens.  Slews  of  seiioritas.  An'  me 
broker'n  a  coot." 

The  group  disintegrated  abruptly,  since 
Joe  was  inclined  to  become  truculent  when 
any  request  for  a  loan  was  refused.  He 
was  a  big  man,  this  Joe,  with  two  heavy 
fists  and  a  sensitive  disposition.  The 
blond  lad  who  had  been  standing  near  by 
moved  close  to  Joe  and  said  timidly,  "I 
got  forty-two  dollars." 

Those  words  riveted  Joe's  attention  as 
no  other  statement  could.  This  blond  kid 
— his  name  was  Eddie — hadn't  been  ac- 
cepted by  his  shipmates.  He  was  slender 
and  shy  and  diffident  and  sort  of  on  the 
puny  side:  everything,  in  fact,  that  a  good 
sailorman  shouldn't  be. 

Joe  said,  "You  ain't  never  been  here, 
have  you,  kid?" 

"No,  Joe — I  ain't." 

"The  beer  ain't  so  good,  but  I  know  a 
gal  named  Carmencita  .  .  ." 

"Has  she  got  a  friend?" 

"Feller,  she's  just  plumb  surrounded  by 
friends.  But  you  and  me  can  have  a  good 
time."   Joe  held  out  one  huge  calloused 


hand.  "You're  green.  Better  leave  me 
handle  the  money." 

Eddie  hesitated,  but  only  briefly.  He 
gave  Joe  the  forty-two  dollars  and 
watched  the  big  man  place  it  tenderly  in 
a  leather  wallet  which  was  otherwise  be- 
reft of  currency. 

"Wait'll  you  meet  Carmencita,"  said 
Joe.  "Is  that  dame  crazy  about  me!" 

THE  streets  were  narrow  and  tortuous, 
the  odors  vivid,  the  weather  hot.  Joe 
led  the  way  to  a  side  street  and  thence 
through  a  doorway.  He  waved  his  hand  at 
a  group  of  young  Colombian  damsels  and 
said,  "Hi,  gals!  Here's  me!" 

Save  for  a  couple  of  shifty-eyed  native 
gentlemen  loafing  near  the  bar,  the  place 
was  empty  except  for  these  full-blown  and 
broad-minded  young  ladies. 

A  four-piece  orchestra  commenced  dis- 
pensing native  rhythm.  The  young  ladies 
started  making  motions  indicative  of  their 
willingness  to  make  the  evening  less  lonely 
for  the  American  caballeros.  Joe  grabbed 
a  charmer  who  had  passed  the  merely 
voluptuous  stage  several  years  since. 

"Carmencita,"  he  yelled.  "How'sa 
babe?"  Over  his  shoulder  he  said  to  Ed- 
die, "Told  you  she'd  be  crazy  to  see  me." 

Had  Eddie  been  less  fascinated  by  the 
exotic  atmosphere,  he  might  have  ob- 
served that  the  look  in  Carmencita's  eyes 
was  one  of-  calculation  rather  than  af- 
fection. 


She  dragged  another  girl  to  the  table, 
introduced  her  as  Rosita,  and  said  some- 
thing in  Spanish.  Immediately  Rosita 
started  giving  Eddie  the  works,  much  to 
that  young  sailorman's  delight. 

From  that  point  onward,  the  evening 
picked  up.  Eddie  devoted  himself  to  beer. 
Not  so  Joe.  Backed  by  adequate  finances, 
he  consumed  huge  quantities  of  rum, 
danced  ardently,  and  proceeded  rapidly 
toward  a  condition  of  glorious  inebriation. 

Carmencita  was  sober.  Furthermore, 
she  was  thinking.  Whilst  she  absorbed  tiny 
glasses  of  colored  water  and  plied  her 
Americano  with  rum,  she  caught  the  eye 
of  a  wizened  little  man  at  the  bar,  and 
five  minutes  later  excused  herself  from  the 
table  and  met  him  outside. 

This  particular  gentleman,  Pedro  by 
name,  led  a  furtive,  but  colorful  life.  For 
one  thing,  he  held  Carmencita's  tropical 
affections  tightly.  For  another,  he  toiled 
not — neither  did  he  spin;  but  he  was  a 
very  clever  pickpocket.  And  to  him  Car- 
mencita conveyed  the  information  that  the 
big  man  at  her  table  was  on  the  high  road 
to  intoxication  and  that  he  had,  in  his 
pocket,  a  fat  wallet.  "But  be  careful,"  she 
warned  him.  "Gonzalez  does  not  like 
trouble  with  the  police,  and  you  must 
watch  him  closely."  Gonzalez  was  the 
unscrupulous  owner  of  the  joint. 

A  half  hour  later  Pedro  sauntered  across 
the  dance  floor.  In  very  bad  English  he 
stated  politely  that  he  had  met  Joe  some- 


where before.  Joe — who  by  thi 
in  a  mellow  and  agreeable  mood-^ 
bered  clearly  so  Pedro  seated  1 
to  Joe  and  became  excessively 

The  pace  got  madder  and  me 
music  and  the  night  hotter,  PedJ 
friendly,  Joe   foggier.    Evcntu 
said  adios  and  drifted  away. 

Joe  was  feeling  swell.  He  sua 
ing  places.   The  check  was  broi 
Joe  reached  for  his  wallet. 

His  howl  was  awe-inspirinj, 
berated  above  the  clamor  of  Co 
drums  and  cut  through  the  hazeolj 
smoke.    "I    been    robbed!"   ro 
"Somebody  cleaned  me!" 

"Your  wallet  .  .  .  ?"  started  : 

"It's  gone!" 

Gonzalez  moved  forward, 
hke  face  lined  with  worry.   Sefid 
zalez  was  not  in  particularly  goJ 
with  the  police,  and  trouble  wift 
men  of  the  American  Merchant^ 
was  the  last  thing  in  the  world  he 
Eddie  said,  "It  must  have  been  thj 
Pedro!" 

Pedro  leaped  for  the  door,  bil 
zalez  beat  him  to  it.  There  wasf 
struggle  and  Senor  Gonzalez  camd 
table  dragging  the  protesting  PedrJ 
neck.  With  fingers  none  too  geil 
frisked  Pedro  and  produced  Jde'sl 

Joe  said  "Thanks"  and  opened  t| 
let.   Then  he  made  a  noise  besid 
his  previous  efforts  were  mere  wj 
"Forty-two  dollars!"  he  screamed.] 
forty-two  dollars  in  that  wallet 
the  pohce?" 
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THINGS  happened  fast.  Gonzal' 
loped  Pedro  to  make  sure  h( 
a  while,  and  then  frisked  him  a] 
money  was  forthcoming.    But  G(' 
knew   what   had   happened:   Pedr' 
managed    to    hide    it    somewhere. 
Pedro,  he  was  no  gentleman.  Joe 
demanding  the  pohce  and  uttering 
which  involved  the  entire  Good  N 
policy.  Eddie  watched  the  proceedi 
hoped  he  didn't  show  how  scared  h 

Gonzalez  finally  quieted  Joe  am 
Pedro  an  additional  kick  to  prove  hi 
belief  in  inter-American  soUdarity 
produced  forty-two  American  doUa 
forced  them  on  Joe;  and  he  refused] 
the  big  sailor  pay  the  check  in  reti 
a  promise  that  the  matter  would  i' 
reported  to  the  authorities. 

Joe  and  Eddie  proceeded  towar] 
water  front.  "You  travel  with  me 
git  excitement,"  Joe  boasted. 

Eddie  was  more  than  a  trifle  wc| 
He  said,  "But  that  money — " 

"Why  worry?    We  got  it  back, 
we?  And  Gonzalez'll  get  his  from  \ 
some  way.    Also,  we  didn't  have  tJ 
no  check."    With   unsteady  fingers 
handed  the  money  to  Eddie.  "There 
kid.  And  don't  say  I  ain't  honest." 

Eddie  took  the  money.  He  count(| 
twenty-one  dollars  and  handed  the 
Joe.    "That's  your  half,"  he  said. 

"I  ain't  takin'  no  money  offen  you 

"It's  fifty-fifty,  Joe.  We're  splittin 
profit." 

Joe  started  sobering  up.  "Whi 
mean:  profit?" 

"Well,"  explained  Eddie  diffidentl 
knew  you  was  plannin'  to  get  drunk,' 
there  wasn't  no  tellin'  what'd  happej 
my  money.  So  when  you  was  taki' 
shower,  before  we  went  ashore,  I 
the  forty-two  dollars  out  of  your  w' 
and  put  it  in  my  own  pocket." 

Joe  was  blinking.  "An'  all  the  tinwl 
row  was  on,  you  knew  I  hadn't  I 
robbed  at  all?" 

"Well,  yes.  .  .  .  But  you  wouldn't  le' 
say  nothing.  And  they  was  crooks 
they  deserved  what  happened.  Any^ 
we  still  got  our  money  and  sometl! 
extra.  .  .  .  And  I  hope  you  ain't  mad 

"Mad!"  Joe  held  out  the  hand  of  br 
erhood.  "Sailor,"  he  said  heartily,  "yo 
just  the  kind  of  a  guy  this  crew  nee 
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A  Short  Short  Story  Complete  on  This  Page 


_js  ometliing  is  done  promptly,  war  in- 
try  I  ill  slow  down  and  homes  grow  cold 


[  who  runs  the  mines  for  the  govem- 
s  the  inside  story  of  our  coal  troubles. 


»(»nl 


^D  the  three  recent  walkouts  of  the  coal 
ers  lies  a  black — and  stupid — chapter  in  the 
hiory  of  the  home  front,  and  if  we  permit  a 
i^ilkout  to  occur  between  now  and  October  (as 
vktea  the  situation  is  again  in  a  state  of  flux  and 
p  telling  what  may  happen)  we  will  write  an- 
clpter  that  wiU  be  even  blacker  and  even  more 

ive  already  lost  at  least  25  million  tons  of  coal 
minimum  requirement  of  665  million  tons 
,  as  a  result  of  the  three  walkouts,  and  there 
probability  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  make 
y  we  cannot  stand  the  strain  upon  our 
iomy  of  another  walkout, 
not  possible  at  this  time  to  write  the  complete 
the  unhappy  coal  situation  because  the  story 
iiplete.  But  we  have  concluded  an  era,  and  up 
,^)oint  we  are  in  a  position  to  discuss  it  with  a 
imount  of  restraint  because  we  are  better  off 
might  have  been  in  other  circumstances.    In 
)rds,  it  could  have  been  worse. 
e  said — and  I  here  repeat — that  the  miners  have 
k^ances.  I  am  not  going  to  appraise  them  or  even 
em.  Nor  am  I  going  to  present  the  operators' 
e  argument.  As  in  all  disputes,  there  is  some- 
be  said  on  both  sides.  But  if  the  public  wants 
at  a  fair  judgment — and  in  the  long  run  it  al- 
it  needs  to  know  all  of  the  facts,  the  first  of 
that  a  wage  increase  of  $1  a  day  in  the  northern 
ihian  field  and  $1.40  a  day  in  the  southern  Appa- 
field,  now  being  paid  under  government  opera- 
nt into  effect  April  1,  1941,  and  was  written  for 


It  was  before  we  were  in  the  war,  although  the 
Itional  gangsters  were  ranging  throughout  Eu- 
ad  the  murderous  Japs  had  been  shedding  blood 
yy  and  cruelly  in  China.  It  is  probably  true  that 
[jple  in  this  country  had  the  slightest  notion  then 
He  United  States  would  soon  become  involved  in 

One  of  the  Greatest  War  Industries 

:r  Pearl  Harbor,  the  miners  might  have  been  tech- 
correct  if  they  had  taken  the  position  that,  since 
tract  had  not  been  made  in  contemplation  of  war 
lerefore,  in  contemplation  of  a  sharply  rising  cost 
ig,  it  was  not  in  legal  effect.  In  other  words,  as  I 
retrospect,  the  miners  might  have  claimed  justifi- 
for  forcing  an  even  higher  wage  agreement  after 
"arbor.  The  coal  industry  overnight  became  a  war 
y — one  of  the  greatest.  Others  were  paying  wages 
[y  in  excess  of  what  the  miners  were  getting  and  for 
that  was  less  arduous  and  far  less  hazardous. 
It  the  miners  did  not  raise  the  question  of  higher 
i,  although  their  spokesman,  as  the  contract  neared 
liration  date  of  March  31st  last,  asserted  their  right 
ler  wages — roughly  an  increase  of  $2  a  day — and 
ers'  determination  to  secure  an  advance, 
illowing  the  "Little  Steel  formula"  came — again 
ce,  so  far  as  the  miners  were  concerned — the 
[d  the  line"  edict  of  President  Roosevelt,  which  was, 
:ect,  a  freezing  order.  The  miners  were  already  ne- 
ting  with  the  operators  but,  in  the  circumstances, 
could  not  hope  for  an  upward  adjustment  of  their 
even  though  wages  in  many  other  industries, 
lly  in  the  heavy  war  industries,  had  gone   up 
;edly  before  the  President's  "Hold  the  line"  order 
issued. 

lese  facts  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind. 

Very  two  years  the  country  becomes  acutely  aware 

its  biennial  coal  crisis  is  upon  it.  Seated  in  a  room 

ed  with  smoke  as  if  the  meeting  were  to  deliver  a 

lublican    Presidential    candidate,    John    L.    Lewis, 

ounded  by  his  mining  chieftains,  has  solemnly  bar- 

led  with  some  of  the  operators  (or  at  least  repre- 

tatives  of  the  operators)  about  the  terms  of  the  next 

uiial  contract  with  respect  to  hours  and  wages.  Cus- 

narily,  these  parleys  dragged  along  for  weeks,  with 

•eated  threatened  crises  following  the  rumored  blow- 

1  of  the  negotiations  until  the  last  minute  when,  with 

\  people  worked  up  to  an  advanced  state  of  jitters,  it 

Ikild  be  dramatically  announced  that  terms  had  been 

reed  upon  and  that  the  miners  could  continue  on 

f  job. 

I  Apprehending  this  year  that  we  might  be  confronted 
I  a  real  crisis  and  knowing  that  the  cessation  of  work 
■  a  single  day  would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
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production  of  coal,  I  (as  Hard  Fuels  Administrator) 
asked  the  miners  and  operators  to  get  down  to  their  cus- 
tomary conference  on  February  12th  instead  of  on 
March  1st.  When  this  failed,  I  proposed  that  February 
22d  would  not  be  an  inappropriate  date  to  light  up  their 
black  cigars  and  reluctant  pipes.  The  operators  were 
willing,  but  John  L.  Lewis  brusquely  slapped  the  idea 
down.  The  two  sides  did  not  even  begin  their  confer- 
ence— into  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  majority 
of  the  operators  entered  without  the  slightest  intention  to 
reach  an  agreement — until  sometime  in  March. 

Time  is  usually  on  the  side  of  dilatory  tactics,  but  it 
may  be  argued  with  much  force  that  those  who  went 
into  the  conference  to  stall  overplayed  their  hand.  It  is 
my  purpose  to  outline  for  the  reader  what  happened  be- 
tween the  calling  to  order  of  that  "collective  bargaining" 
gathering  in  New  York  and  the  final  announcement  by 
Lewis  that  while  the  miners  owed  the  operators  nothing, 
they  would  work  for  the  government  until  October  31st 
and  would  subject  themselves  to  any  necessary  "hard- 
ship" in  order  to  get  out  coal  with  which  to  win  the  war. 

The  most  sensational  episode  in  connection  with  this 


whole  coal  situation  was  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  it  would  not  renew  the  Guffey  Coal 
Act,  which  would  expire  by  its  own  terms  on  August 
23d.  This  act  and  the  demoralizing  effect  that  will  prob- 
ably result  from  Congress'  failure  to  re-enact  it  is  not 
widely  understood. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  World  War,  the  coal  industry 
found  itself  in  a  bad  way.  A  brisk  demand  had  pushed 
prices  higher  and  higher,  but  with  the  peace  of  Ver- 
sailles, the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  market.  Coal  had 
been  overproduced  and  there  was  still  too  much  of  it. 
Even  the  high-cost  mines  had  deluded  themselves  into 
the  belief  that  the  bonanza  days  had  come  to  stay.  Soon, 
mine  after  mine  was  going  on  short  time  and,  in  order  to 
sell  any  coal  at  all,  was  forced  to  do  so  below  the  cost 
of  production. 

This  had  its  inevitable  effect  upon  the  working  con- 
ditions of  the  miners.  The  natural  result  was  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  coal  until  only  the  low-cost  mines 
were  able  to  stay  out  of  the  red. 

After  much  study  and  education.  Congress  finally 
passed  a  law  setting  up  the  (Continued  on  page  56j 
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From  fighter  pilot  to  torprilo  ho 
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ILLUSTRATED 


Alex  roared  the  Avenger  over 
the  battlewagon  like  a  fighter, 
rolled  and  came  down  to  strafe 
her  joyfully,  while  ignoring 
the  blast  of  the  answering  fire 


.4^: 


A  LEX  took  a  long  look  at  the  envelope  in  Walt 
/-\  Harris'  hand  and  at  the  cold,  tight  expression 
JL  Jl.  on  Walt's  face,  and  he  realized  that  something 
very  unpleasant  had  just  happened  to  his  friend. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked. 

"Nothing  much,"  Walt  said,  tight-lipped.  "You've 
just  lost  the  Tail-end  Charlie  of  Fighting  Squadron  One, 
that's  all.   I've  been  transferred." 

Alex  repressed  his  surprise.  "Not  to  a  different  ship?" 

"No;  I've  been  transferred  to  Joe  De  Forest's  crows. 
They've  taken  me  off  Wildcat  fighters  and  made  me  a 
blasted  pickle  lugger.  I'm  in  the  Torpedo  Squadron,  no 
less."  Walt  stared  moodily  at  the  envelope.  "It  might 
as  well  be  a  death  warrant." 

"I  don't  understand,"  Alex  said,  puzzled.  "You've 
had  no  torpedo-plane  training.  You're  a  fighter  pilot. 
How  the  devil — " 

"Oh,  the  Old  Man  gave  me  a  fine  Jt)eech  about  an 
emergency  aboard  the  ship.  A  shortage  of  torp  pilots 
and  an  abundance  of  fighter  pilots,  and  how  urgently 
good  torpedo  men  are  needed  and  such."  Walt  shrugged. 
"I  wish  I'd  never  set  foot  aboard  this  converted  oil 
sUck."  His  voice  was  harsh. 

Maybe  she  was  a  converted  oil  shck,  but  that  was 
no  way  to  talk  about  her.  After  all,  the  U.S.S.  Aircraft 
Carrier  Staten  Island  had  not  been  built  to  ply  the  seven 
seas  with  eagles  in  her  hold  and  a  flat-top  on  her  hxdl. 
'Way  back  when  the  headlines  spoke  of  Warsaw,  the 
Staten  Island  had  been  launched  to  cany  exports  be- 
tween Boston  and  Nicaragua.  But  the  Navy  had  changed 
her.  They  gave  her  a  flight  deck,  a  makeshift  island  to 
starboard  on  the  beam.  They  gave  her  Oerlikon  20-mil- 
limeter guns  every  twenty  feet,  a  hangar  deck,  elevators. 
They  gave  her  a  pursuit  squadron,  a  torpedo  squadron, 
and  a  scout-bomber  squadron,  and  they  sent  her  off  to 
war  in  the  Atlantic. 

She  had  done  well,  too,  Alex  thought.  Lord  knows, 
he  didn't  want  to  wave  flags  about  her,  for  she  was,  after 
all,  a  wallowing  hulk  with  a  seventeen-knot  top  speed, 
and  she  could  pitch  like  a  Brooklyn  southpaw.  She  was 
tough  on  aircraft,  too,  with  that  narrow  flat  top.  You 
lost  a  lot  of  ships  over  the  side,  and  some  never  got  off 
at  the  bow,  but  plunged  in  after  their  run.  The  deck  was 
only  four  hundred  feet  long. 

But  after  all,  Alex  thought,  the  old  lady  had  been  in 
all  the  African  show  from  Fedala  to  Sicily,  and  there 
were  German  convoys  which  were  now  occupying  their 
half  of  Mare  Nostrum,  barnacling  on  the  bottom,  be- 
cause of  the  Staten  Island. 

"Oh,  well,"  Walt  said  gloomily,  "somebody's  got  to 
win  the  war.  It  might  as  well  be  me." 

Alex  shrugged.  "I'm  sorry,  Walt.  I'm  going  to  miss 
you  in  the  squadron." 

"Don't  worry,"  Walt  said.  "One  of  these  days  they'll 
call  you  up — " 


Over  the  ship's  intercom,  the  talker  sudden]]  | 
toned,  "Lieutenant  Alex  Graydon  to  Airplot 
ant  Alex  Graydon  to  AirploL" 

Alex  waved  goodby  to  Walt  and  headed  topside  1 
the  wardroom.   He  whistled  brightly  as  he  went, 
ing   steel    ladders,    stepping    over    bulkheads, 
through  heavy  doors.  His  step  was  light,  despite  ' 
bad  news. 

It  was  bad  news,  for  Walt  was  a  hot  pilot  and 
ing  One  would  miss  him  sorely.    But  somehow 
couldn't  feel  depressed.   Too  many  other  things 
right. 

For  instance — the  weather.  Spring  had  come  i 
Mediterranean.  The  birds,  the  bees,  the  flowers  an 
subs  were  all  out  Back  in  Manhattan,  there  was  : 
too,  and  the  sunshine  of  his  Ufe,  Sally  Lamson,  a 
tiful  pigeon,  had  kept  to  writing  daily  letters 
fervency  of  an  OWI  propagandist 

BESIDES  that,  the  war  went  well.  On  the  fusel 
his  Grumman  fighter,  there  had  now  been  ste 
eight  swastikas,  and  five  fasces,  indicating  that  h 
shot  down  thirteen  confirmed  ducks.  Frenchie  also « 
have  been  painted  on  the  skin — a  Uttle  guy  in 
P-36  who  had,  unfortunately,  tried  to  argue  with 
African  landings  'way  back  when.    By  good  luck  i 
smart  shooting,  Alex  had  managed  to  kill  the  engin] 
the  P-36,  so  the  Frenchie  hved.  But  he  didn't  go 
the  scoreboard.  That  wasn't  cricket. 

Nor  was  this  all.  On  his  chest  ribbons  sproD| 
like  an  old-fashioned  Rue  de  la  Paix  fashion 
There  was  the  yellow  service  ribbon,  the  blue-and- 
Navy  cross,  the  red,  white,  blue  and  black  Atlail 
campaign  ribbon,  the  African  campaign  ribbon.  Ev«| 
thing  but  the  D.S.M,  D.F.C.,  and  the  kitchen  sink.  [ 
a  flat-top,  you  covered  the  seven  seas.  With  luck,! 
would  see  the  Solomons,  too,  from  the  flight  deck| 
the  Staten  Island,  and  Une  his  first  Jap  in  the  ring 
and  wear  a  new  campaign  ribbon.  It  was  the  only 
to  fight  a  war.  Aboard  a  carrier,  you  got  free  ticke 
all  the  best  shows. 

Forward  in  Airplot,  Alex  saluted  the  air  ofib| 
Commander  Stevens,  with  grand  zest  and  the  AG 
turned  the  gesture,  but  in  a  different  manner.  The  it 
looked  a  Uttle  tired  and  not  very  happy.  jl 

"Good  morning,  Alex,"  he  said.  t\ 

"Good  morning,  sir,"  Alex  said  cheerfully.  "A  Hi 
soft  day,  eh?" 

"That  depends  on  how  you  look  at  things,"  Cal 
mander  Stevens  said  quietly.  He  handed  Alex  a  lo| 
envelope.   "For  you." 

Alex  stared  at  the  letter.  It  was  from  Buaer  (Bure| 
of  Aeronautics):  orders. 

His  innards  congealed  into  something  as  hard  al 
as  old  as  could  be  found  in  (Continued  on  page  l\ 


Story  Thus  Far: 


BO  McSWEEN,  a  worthless  drifter,  runs 
with  a  girl  in  the  Oregon  high  desert 
try,  takes  her  to  Nevada,  where  she  dies — 
she  has  been  badly  treated,  deserted.  The 
I'l  brother — Frank  Goodnight — hears  the 
tfory.    He  sets  out,  on  horseback,  to  find 

and  kill  him. 

he  approaches  a   rough    town — Sherman 

lie  stops  at  a  ranch  house.    His  arrival  is 

time   to   prevent  a  man   named   Royal 

Bill"     Royal — ^from     shooting     the 

of  the  ranch :   Harry  Ide.  .  .  .  When  he 

Sherman  City,  he  takes  a  room  in  a  ho- 

property  (as  he  presently  learns)  of  an  at- 

girl.  an  orphan  named  Rosalia  Lind.  Then 

out  to  look  for  a  friHjd,  Niles  Brand, 

■  has  been  trying  to  get  a  line  on  McSwecn. 

he  two  men  finally  meet ;  and,  because  they 

aot  want  anyone  to  know  they  arc  working 

ther,   they   have   a   secret    talk.    Niles  says 

the  cattlemen  of  the  area  are  lined  up  in 

hostile  crowds:   the  desert  people  and  the 

people.   He  says  that  Boston  Bill  Royal  is  a 

1  man"  and  a  crook,  as  are  all  the  members 

he  hill  gang.  He  says  that  McSween  is  living 

far  away. 

.  few  minutes  after  the  interview,  members 
he  two  groups  clash  in  the  town.  Goodnight 
Rosalia  witness  the  fight  (in  which  McSween 
participant) ;  and  Goodnight  saves  the  girl 
n  possible  injmy  by  an  excited  rider — to 
>m  he  administers  a  beating. 
iBalia  is  beautiful.  She  attracts  Goodni^t 
■dy — so  strongly  that,  in  the  course  of  a 


talk  with  her,  he  yields  to  an  impulse  and  kisses 
her.  Then  (blissfully  ignorant  that  Boston  Bill 
regards  the  girl  as  his  property)  he  mounts  his 
horse  and  rides  into  the  hill  country. 

That  night,  as  he  is  seated  by  his  campfire,  a 
young  woman  rides  up  in  the  darkness  and 
speaks  to  him.  She  docs  not  tell  him  who  she 
is.  but  she  is  obviously  someone  of  importance. 
They  talk,  guardedly,  for  a  time.  Then  the 
new  arrival  suggests  that  Goodnight  accompany 
her  to  "Sun,"  a  near-by  ranch.  As  they  converse, 
they  hear  the  sound  of  running  horses.  The  girl 
is  excited.  "Saddle  up  quick  and  kick  out  the 
fire,"  she  says  nervously. 


GOODNIGHT  made  up  his  blanket 
roll  in  quick  turns,  direw  on  the 
saddle  and  lashed  his  rolL  He  gave 
the  fire  a  sidewise  kick  with  his  boot,  send- 
ing the  sticks  into  the  near-by  water.  He 
said,  "Still,  they'll  smell  smoke  and  stop," 
and  rode  beside  her. 

At  the  top  of  the  grade  she  turned  into 
timber,  leaving  the  road  behind.  Presently 
she  halted.  "If  we  go  ahead  of  them 
they'll  catch  our  dust  and  know  we're 
around." 

"That's  all  right,  isn't  it?" 

"If  you  stay  in  the  hills,"  she  said, 
"youHl  learn  nothing's  all  right."  There 
was,  he  recognized,  a  swing  of  regret  and 
dislike  in  her  voice  but  he  thou^t  httle  of 


it  at  the  moment,  being  more  interested 
in  the  sound  of  the  horsemen  coming 
along.  They  had  not  stopped  at  his  camp, 
which  made  him  murmur,  "A  careless 
lot   If  they  can't  smell  smoke—" 

She  reached  out  through  the  darkness 
and  touched  him;  her  hand  squeezed 
down,  commanding  his  silence.  A  group 
of  riders  ran  by  on  the  road  and  a.  Utile 
gust  of  talk  fell  behind  from  them,  and 
they  faded  on.  The  girl  waited  a  moment 
before  riding  forward  to  the  road.  Good- 
night came  beside  her;  both  horses  trav- 
eled at  a  walk.  "That  was  Boston  Bill," 
she  said.  "He'll  be  at  the  house  when  we 
get  there.  When  they  question  you,  just 
say  that  you  saw  me  on  the  road  and  asked 
for  a  night's  shelter." 

"This  Boston  Bill  is  full  of  questions." 

"It  will  be  my  father  who  asks  the  ques- 
tions," she  said.  "My  father — Hugh  Over- 
man." Then  she  remembered  Goodnight's 
remark  and  commented  on  it:  "How  would 
you  know  about  Boston  Bill?" 

"I  met  him  out  on  the  desert" 

"He  was  out  there  in  daylight?"  Her 
voice  came  at  him  with  a  lift  of  interest. 
"Where  was  he?" 

"At  a  ranch." 

"Near  Sherman  Citv?" 

"That's  right." 


Niles  Brand  was  lying  on  the  bed. 
"Nice  weather,  pilgrim,"  he  said,  and 
tried  to  grin  away  the  hurt  of  his  in- 
jury. "Who  did  it?"  asked  Goodnight 


"Ide's  ranch,"  she  murmured,  and  said 
nothing  more,  apparently  turning  over 
the  information  in  her  mind.  Lights  spar- 
kled ahead  and  Goodnight  saw  shapes 
cut  over  those  lights,  moving  around  a 
yard.  A  plank  bridge  boomed  the  warn- 
ing of  their  approach  and  in  another  min- 
ute they  were  at  the  front  of  a  log  house 
built  low  and  long  across  the  yard. 

He  saw  first  the  huge  square  shape  of 
a  man  in  the  doorway,  the  same  black- 
bearded  one  who  had  led  the  hill  crowd 
into  Sherman  City  on  the  previous  night 
With  him  was  Boston  Bill,  seeming  small 
beside  the  older  one's  great  shape.  There 
were  other  men,  Boston  Bill's  men  appar- 
ently, waiting  by  their  horses  along  the 
yard.  Goodnight  passed  among  them  as  he 
walked  forward  with  the  girl  to  the  huge 
one  at  the  door. 

The  girl  said,  "I  picked  this  man  up  on 
the  road,  Dad«  He  wanted  a  sleep  and  a 
meal." 

(Continued  on  page  67) 
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In  Tokyo,  Ainerican  relief  was  dispensed  under  crossed  American  and  Japanese  flags  after  the  great  1923  earthquake 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  SUCCOR 

BY  WALTER  DAVENPORT 


I  lite 
Iffl 
rk 
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Twenty  years  ago,  when  Ja- 
pan was  flattened  by  a  catas- 
trophic earthquake,  we  sent 
millions  in  medicines  and 
foods.  Nichi-Nichi  called  at- 
tention to  the  "Great  Ameri- 
can Succor."  Japs  never 
were  much  good  at  spelling 


A  LL  this  happened  twenty  years  ago, 
A\  on  September  1,  1923,  and  while 
jL  JL  it  is  doubtless  a  waste  of  time  to 
remind  Japan,  it  won't  hurt  to  remind  our- 
selves. Anyway,  all  sorts  of  Japs,  from  the 
Tenno  or  Son  of  Heaven  himself  to  the 
least  important  pander  in  the  Honjo  ward 
of  Tokyo  wept  their  honorable  intentions 
of  never,  never  forgetting. 

It  was  on  that  date,  starting  at  11 :57  on 
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a  rainy  Saturday  morning,  that  the  best  of 
all  the  many  Jap  earthquakes  destroyed 
Tokyo  and  its  principal  seaport  Yoko- 
hama. The  first  mighty  shock  lasted,  un- 
fortunately, for  a  mere  fifty  seconds. 

During  the  following  five  days,  seven 
hundred  additional  temblors  (alas,  of 
merely  split-second  duration)  rattled  down 
the  Kwanto  Plain.  Fire  that  couldn't  be 
quenched  while  anything  inflammable  was 
within  reach,  and  a  gale  which  occasion- 
ally rose  to  a  forty-mile  speed  added  to  a 
destruction  which  at  the  time  was  re- 
garded by  the  United  States  of  America  as 
a  calamity. 

After  that,  until  September  12,  three 
hundred  assorted  shivers  trickled  up  and 
down  eighty  miles  of  Japan's  main  island 
to  continue  the  shattering  and  incinerating 
of  the  towns  of  Kamakura,  Odawara, 
Kozuke,  Hakone  and  Miyanoshita  in  ad- 
dition to  Tokyo  and  Yokohama.  As  a  ca- 
tastrophe, it  started  fine. 


More  than  250,000  Japs  met  death  in 
sundry  painful  forms.  As  frequently  hap- 
pens, the  wrong  individuals  escaped  in 
regrettable  numbers.  More  than  111,000 
Japs  were  injured  but  Hved  to  be  blind,  to 
go  legless  or  armless,  and  to  suffer  less 
permanent  memory  nudgers.  In  Tokyo 
and  Yokohama  alone,  nearly  600,000 
homes  and  other  buildings  were  destroyed. 

A  Brief  Respite  from  Murder 

So  shaken  was  Japan  that  for  almost  a 
week  she  ceased  to  murder  Koreans  in 
village  lots.  At  the  time,  the  Jap  army, 
under  the  command  of  Toyama's  Black 
Dragon  muggers,  was  assimilating  Korea 
in  the  interests  of  what  Japan  calls  peace. 
Peace  and  a  preference  for  self-govern- 
ment were  crimes  of  which  the  Koreans 
were  offensively' guilty. 

Of  course,  the  Japs  were  not  so  sorry 
tor  themselves  during  this  clearly  inade- 


quate earthquake  that  they  neglectedl 
Koreans  altogether.  On  September  l| 
the  new  prime  minister.  Count  Yil 
moto,  one  of  the  mobster  Toyaij 
stooges  and  the  uncle  cf  the  late  Adnl 
Count  Yamamoto  (who  later  plannedf 
directed  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor)! 
cided  that  the  Koreans  must  have  ll 
responsible  for  the  disaster,  or  at  1| 
that  they  weren't  sufficiently  sorry. 

This  left  the  Jap  police  no  alternal 
but  to  round  up  3,075  of  these  peace-gil 
people  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  tie  til 
together  in  parcels  of  ten,  and  liquiil 
them  with  machine  guns.  This,  of  coll 
made  excellent  target  practice.  Prwl 
Yamamoto  was  getting  a  little  old— I 
old  anyway  to  let  an  earthquake  chal 
his  mind.  Since  his  nephew,  Iscr| 
Yamamoto,  had  been  a  child,  he 
urged  him  to  hate  Americans  who 
taught  the  patriotic  little  monster)  ha4| 
greater  ambition  than  to  molest  the  il 


eaven — a  Joe  named  Taisho,  father 
(|f  he  current  Hirohito.  Isoroku  Yama- 
ajb  grew  up  to  become  commander  in 
cljf  of  the  combined  Imperial  fleets  and, 
Ssing  been  naval  attache  in  the  Jap  lega- 
ti^i  in  Washington  in  1925  and  desirous 
•ireturning  to  America,  he  announced 
t|r  Pearl  Harbor  that  he  would  do  so 
ir  dental  to  dictating  the  Jap  peace  terms 
ir  he  White  House.    He  won't. 

he  earthquake  was  less  than  an  hour 

^   when  the  chief  of  police  of  Yoko- 

.  a  Black  Dragon  trigger  man  named 

I'ka,  rushed  into  the  Funabashi  wire- 

ation  and  notified  the  world — in  par- 

I  the  United  States,  a  country  which 

lolorious  for  its  swift  insistence  upon 

the  first  and  most  openhanded  to 

1  in'iid   to  cries   for  help.    Happily   his 

^  rds   have   been   preserved    in   a    large 

The  Great  Earthquake  of  1923  in 

it.  compiled  and  issued  by  the  Bureau 

'  Social  Affairs  of  the  Japanese  Home 

Mice. 

"Today  at  noon,"  chattered  Morioka, 
great  earthquake  and  conflagration  .  .  . 
c  have  neither  water  nor  food.  For 
od's  sake,  send  relief  at  once." 
.Before  the  day  was  done.  Count  Yama- 
oto,  in  his  capacity  of  premier,  squawked 
ficially  to  the  United  States  State  De- 
irtment.  The  Japanese  Red  Cross,  of 
hich  the  honorary  president  was  Field 
larshal  Prince  Kanin,  notified  the  Amer- 
:an  Red  Cross  that  it  had  the  honor  of 


requesting  material  assistance  in  large 
quantity  as  quickly  as  possible.  Prince 
Kanin  might  have  signed  the  request  him- 
self, had  he  not  been  off  in  Korea  some- 
where, slaughtering  that  difficult  people 
who  criminally  preferred  independence. 
In  the  name  of  the  Tenno  (or  emperor), 
the  Japanese  government  issued  a  call 
upon  the  world,  and  the  United  States  in 
particular,  to  hurry  up  lest  countless  Japa- 
nese infants  and  women  should  starve,  a 
fate  regarded  by  the  Japs  as  fit  only  for 
Chinese  and  Koreans. 

Goldfish  for  the  Emperor 

Emperor  Taisho  himself  had  escaped 
damage,  the  Imperial  Palace  being  lo- 
cated on  the  highest  bit  of  ground  in 
Tokyo  in  order  that  no  subject  might  look 
down  upon  the  Son  of  Heaven.  More- 
over, at  the  first  shock,  he  was  squirreled 
off  into  a  specially  constructed  earthquake 
shelter  where  he  remained  for  a  fortnight, 
although  they  did  remember  in  the  excite- 
ment to  give  hi(><  several  tanks  of  goldfish 
that  he  might  not  want  for  suitable  exer- 
cise for  his  well-watered  brain. 

To  make  it  clearer  to  the  world  that 
Japan  was  in  desperate  need  of  swift  as- 
sistance, the  Jap  government  broadcast 
its  decision  not  to  levy  import  duties  on 
relief  supplies.  This  is  emphasized  in  the 
book,  The  Great  Earthquake  of  1923  in 
Japan,  the  Home  Office  saying  therein  that 


thus  "generous  and  humane  foreign  peo- 
ples would  know  that  Japan  was  eager  to 
co-operate  in  their  splendid  work  of  re- 
lief." 

Cyrus  E.  Woods,  our  ambassador  in 
Tokyo,  corroborated  the  Jap  govern- 
ment's estimate  of  the  damage  and  Mr. 
Masanao  Hanihara,  Japan's  ambassador 
in  Washington  sobbed  freely  as  he  handed 
official  dispatches  to  Mr.  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  Secretary  of  State.  By  this  time, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  were  hang- 
ing out  Japanese  flags  and  telling  one  an- 
other it  was  a  sin  and  a  shame  that  the 
Japs  didn't  get  off  their  nervous  islands 
and  move  over  onto  the  Asiatic  mainland 
where  they  wouldn't  be  getting  quaked  all 
the  time. 

As  Mr.  Hughes'  official  condolences 
were  read  to  the  Tenno,  "with  the  emo- 
tions which  are  compatible  with  dignity 
and  understanding  and  accepted  with  the 
proper  graciousness,"  Calvin  Coolidge, 
President  of  the  United  States,  issued  a 
manifesto.  (Unless  otherwise  specified,  all 
quotes  herein  are  from  The  Great  Earth- 
quake of  1923  in  Japan.)  Mr.  Coolidge 
said: 

"An  overwhelming  disaster  has  over- 
taken the  people  of  the  friendly  nation  of 
Japan  ...  I  appeal  urgently  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  whose  sympathies  have  always 
been  so  comprehensive,  to  contribute  .  .  ." 

A  Deluge  of  Sympathy 

Naturally,  the  American  Red  Cross 
took  charge  and  into  its  hands  flowed 
$11,631,302.63  although  it  had  asked  for 
only  $5,000,000.  Besides  this,  several  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  clothing,  building 
materials,  medical  supplies  and  so  forth 
were  donated  by  the  American  populace. 

The  Red  Cross,  with  customary  effi- 
ciency, allotted  to  the  various  states  and 
cities  the  sums  expected  of  them.  With 
hardly  any  exceptions,  these  quotas  were 
subscribed  in  a  day,  and  the  cities  and 
states,  declaring  that  such  minor  sums 
were  far  beneath  their  dignity,  kept  right 
on  subscribing.  Thus  it  became  possible 
for  the  American  Red  Cross  not  only  to 
mend  the  wounded,  feed  the  starving, 
house  the  roofless,  clothe  the  naked  and 
otherwise  succor  the  forlorn,  but  to  turn 
over  to  Japan  three  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars in  cash.  With  this  money,  the  Japs 
built  a  few  hospitals  over  the  doors  of 
which  they  inscribed  such  legends  as 
"Memorial  Fraternity,"  "Grateful  to 
Great  America,"  and  "Friendship  Ever- 
lasting." 

Little  children  in  American  public 
schools  dropped  pennies  and  sometimes 
nickels  into  boxes  marked  "Help  Japan." 
Presently  they  had  pennied  up  $5,000  and, 
not  at  all  satisfied,  they  organized  groups 
each  of  which  would  adopt,  clothe,  feed 
and  otherwise  preserve  Japanese  babies  in 
order  that  they  might,  eighteen  years  later, 
repay  their  debt  on  Bataan,  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, and  in  the  execution  yards  of  intern- 
ment camps. 

From  then  on,  we  began  to  get  really 
sorry  for  the  Japs.  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  assessed  its  membership 
twenty-five  cents  a  head.  The  convicts  in 
Sing  Sing,  the  Michigan  State  Penitentiary 
and  the  Big  House  at  Joliet,  Illinois,  sub- 
scribed $457.36,  $8.08  and  $9.17  respec- 
tively. In  five  days,  Tin  Pan  Alley  ground 
out  nineteen  ballads  extolling  the  courage, 
the  fortitude  and  even  the  sweetness  of  the 
Japs  in  all  known  keys.  One  sixth  of 
the  royalties  were  dedicated  to  the  Japs. 

Japanese  sukiyaki  restaurants  came  into 
favor,  and  in  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  a  mob 
wrecked  a  Chinese  restaurant  because  the 
proprietor  said  that  it  didn't  pay  to  keep 
Japanese  alive.  Rotary,  Kiwanis  and  Lions 
clubs  held  special  luncheons,  Ustened  sol- 
emnly to  Jap  propagandists,  passed  the 
hat  and  gathered  in  $10,000.  Chambers  of 
commerce  passed  resolutions.  Lame,  blind 
and  halt  veterans  of  the  A.E.F.  in  Ameri- 


can  government  hospitals  donated  $367.28 
out  of  their  compensation  checks,  and 
twenty-four  theaters  on  Broadway  raised 
$230,000  at  extra  matinee  and  benefit  per- 
formances. 

The  thing  came  near  to  getting  out  of 
hand — and  would  have,  had  not  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  been  an  organization  of 
hard-bitten  efficiency.  The  Salvation  Army 
sent  $70,000  worth  of  clothing,  and  the 
Japanese  kimono  became  the  motif  of 
women's  fashions.  Whooped  up  by  its 
American  enthusiasts  who  subscribed 
$3,500  in  cash,  the  League  of  Nations  sent 
700,000  books,  most  of  them  text  and  ref- 
erance  books  to  restock  demolished  Jap 
libraries  and  schools.  However,  the  vast 
majority  of  them  were  English  language 
books,  so  no  great  harm  was  done. 

Andrew  Mellon,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  notified  Japan  that  its  govern- 
ment might  float  a  loan  of  from  $200,000,- 
000  to  $500,000,000  on  easy  terms  in  this 
country,  and  the  Philippine  goverrunent 
sent  a  million  pesos.  Incidentally,  at  the 
first  scream  of  Chief  of  Police  Morioka, 
Douglas  MacArthur  ordered  that  the 
United  States  Army  transports  Merritt 
and  Meigs,  then  in  Manila  Bay,  be  loaded 
with  food  and  medical  supplies  and  then 
steam  full  speed  to  Yokohama. 

The  Japs  vowed  never  to  forget — and 
apparently  they  didn't.  On  the  Jap  troop 
barges,  landing  the  Tenno's  grateful  sol- 
diers on  Bataan  Peninsula  during  the  week 
of  March  1,  1942,  were  life  belts  and 
other  equipment  stamped  U.S.S.  Merritt. 

There  was  some  eye brow-Uf ting  on  the 
editorial  pages  of  American  newspapers 
when  the  country  heard  of  the  somewhat 
cynical' comment  of  a  Chinese  scholar.  A 
wetly  pro-Jap  dinner  attended  by  many  of 
our  important  statesmen  was  held  in 
Washington.  At  that  dinner,  a  brass-hat 
Jap  extolled  the  generosity,  the  humanity, 
the  quick  compassion  of  America.  Like- 
wise he  extolled  the  Japs  a  bit,  saying  that 
they'd  carry  on  because,  after  all,  Japs 
were   essentially  dragon-hearted. 

The  Chinese  scholar  merely  said,  next 
day,  that  in  his  land  there  was  an  old  and 
familiar  saying:  "Before  he  can  hope  to 
become  a  dragon,  a  shrimp  must  pass  a 
most  rigid  examination." 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  hap- 
pened before  America  got  around  to  dry- 
ing her  eyes,  the  worst  being  over  in 
Japan: 

Scientific  societies  in  the  United  States 
offered  to  rebuild  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment's Central  Meteorological  Observa- 
tory in  Tokyo,  and  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  the  "duty  of  American  edu- 
cational foundations  to  rebuild  Jap  schools 
and  colleges." 

Babe  Ruth  poled  two  home  runs  in  a 
benefit  game  between  the  Yankees  and  the 
Chicago  White  Sox,  and  thousands  of 
American  churches  held  special  earth- 
quake services,  raising  nearly  a  million 
dollars  to  buy  milk  for  Japanese  children, 
a  couple  of  hundred  of  whom  grew  up  to 
be  men  strong  enough  to  raid  an  Ameri- 
can mission  in  China  and  murder  the 
occupants — three  women  and  four  men, 
Americans. 

Protection  for  the  Winner 

Jim  Londos  had  to  have  police  protec- 
tion after  throwing  a  Jap  wrestler  named 
Joe  Yamoto  out  of  the  ring  in  Madison 
Square  Garden. 

Toy  and  novelty  dealers  reaped  for- 
tunes selling  cheap  Jap  gimcracks.  The 
Japs,  knowing,  as  usual,  precisely  what 
was  going  on  in  America,  lost  no  time  in 
selling  us  twelve  shiploads  of  the  stuff, 
the  ships  arriving  before  the  embers  which 
had  been  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  stopped 
glowing. 

In  these  Maru  ships  and  in  bottoms  of 
our  owTi,  we  reciprocated  (of  course  pay- 
ing the  grateful  Japs  the  usual  transporta- 
tion rates)  by  sending  800  tons  of  rice. 
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Luck  is  a  star. 
Money  is  a  plaything. 
Time  is  a  storyteller. 
The  sky  goes  high,  big. 
The  sky  goes  wide  and  blue. 
And  the  fireborn — they  go  far — 
being  at  home  in  fire. 

Can  you  compose  yourself 
The  same  as  a  bright  bandanna, 
A  bandanna  folded  blue  and  cool, 
Whatever  the  high  howling, 
The  accents  of  blam  blam? 
Can  I,  can  John  Smith,  John  Doe, 
Whatever  the  Horst  Wessel  hiss. 
Whatever  books  be  burnt  and  crisp, 
Whatever  hangmen  bring  their  hemp, 
WTiatever   horsemen    sweep    the    sunsets. 
Whatever  hidden   hovering   candle 
Sways  as  a  wafer  of  light? 

Can  you  compose  yourself 
The  same  as  a  bright  bandanna, 
A  bandanna  folded  blue  and  cool? 
Can  I,  too,  drop  deep  down 
In  a  pool  of  cool  remembers, 
In  a  float  of  fine  smoke  blue. 
In  a  keeping  of  one  pale  moon. 
Weaving  our  wrath  in  a  pattern 
Woven  of  wrath  gone  down. 
Crossing  our  scarlet  zigzags 
With  pools  of  cool  blue, 
With  floats  of  smoke  blue? 


Can  you,  can  I,  compose  ourselves 

In  wraps  of  personal  cool  blue. 

In  sheets  of  personal  smoke  blue? 

Bach  did  it,  Johann  Sebastian. 

So  did  the  one  and  only  John  Milton. 

And  the  old  slave  Epictetus 

And  the  other  slave  Spartacus 

And  Brother  Francis  of  Assisi. 

So  did  General  George  Washington 


On  a  horse,  in  a  saddle. 

On  a  boat,  in  heavy  snow. 

In  a  loose  cape  overcoat 

And  snow  on  his  shoulders. 

So  did  John  Adams,  Jackson,  Jefferson. 

So  did  Lincoln  on  a  cavalry  horse  ^r 

At  the  ChancellorsviUe  review  i^t; 

With  platoons  right,  platoons  left,  '^ 

In   a    wind    nearly    blowing    the    words 

away 
Asking  the  next  man  on  a  horse: 
"What's  going  to  become  of  "all  these 

boys  when  the  war  is  over?" 


The  shape  of  your  shadow 
Comes  from  you — and  you  only? 
Your  personal  fixed  decisions 
Out  of  you — and  your  mouth  only? 
Your  No,  your  Yes,  your  own? 

Bronze  old-timers  belong  here. 
Yes,  they  might  be  saying: 

Shade  the  flame 

Back  to  final  points 

Of  all  sun  and  fog 

In  the  moving  frame 

Of  your  personal  eyes. 

Then  stand  to  the  points. 

Let  hunger  and  hell  come. 

Or  ashes  and  shame  poured 

On  your  personal  head. 

Let  death  shake  its  bones. 

The  teaching  goes  back  far: 

Compose  yourself. 


Luck  is  a  star. 
Money  is  a  plaything. 
Time  is  a  storyteller. 
And  the   sky   goes  blue  with  mornings 
And  the  sky  goes  bronze  with  sunsets 
And  the  fireborn — they  go  far — 
being  at  home  in  fire. 

Carl  Sandburg 


\ 
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1,850  tons  of  flour,  14,500  cases  ofj 
43,500  cases  and  300  barrels  of 
tons  of  hardtack,  6  tons  of  drug 
portable   hospitals  (which  later  ( 
very  handy  for  the  Japs  during 
years  of  the  China  Incident),  also  l: 
000  feet  of  lumber,  728  tons  of  galvil 
iron,  100,000  pairs  of  shoes  and 
1,540,000  pieces  of  clothing  in  additi 
the  Salvation  Army's  contribution, 
safety  razors  and  1,500  kimonos. 

In  the  excitement  a  Jap  house  & 
St.  Louis  pleaded  guilty  to  stealing! 
valued  at  $44,000  but  won  acquiti 
the  plea  that  grieving  over   the 
Yokohama,  his  home  town,  was 
sible  for  his  departure  from  a  1 
exemplary  life. 

Count  Yamamoto,  the  Black 
torpedo  who  had  just  become 
was  busy  fortifying  the  Jap  ma 
lands  in  the  Pacific,  although  this 
pressly  forbidden  at  Versailles,  andh'j 
seeing  to  it  that  his  suffering  col 
should  not  take  the  1922  Naval  Lij 
tion  Treaty  with  the  United  Stati 
Great  Britain  too  seriously.  Yet  be  I 
time  to  write  a  few  slippery  lines  tol 
Hughes,  our  Secretary  of  State:  "Thisl 
cious  gift  of  American  sympathy  cl 
not  but  serve  the  peace  of  the  worl 
drawing  still  closer  the  bond  of  frrenil 
and  trust  between  our  two  countries.! 

Ambassador  Hanihara  added  af 
words  in  a  speech  which  almost  startel 
furor  all  over  again:  "Of  course,  J] 
will  be  grateful.  Never — for  we  havcj 
memories  in  our  country — never  shalj 
forget  your  sympathy  in  this  hour  ol* 
national  distress.  .  .  ." 

Eternal  Gratitude  of  Japan 


At  the  same  moment,  the  Jap  go\1 
ment  presented  to  the  American  ami 
sador  in  Tokyo  a  vast  volume  contaij 
500,000  Jap  signatures  "from  the  bin 
of  princes  of  the  blood  down  to  the  kl 
est  commoner."  There  was  a  nice  decj 
tory  paragraph  containing  the  assuril 
that  it  was  "utterly  inconceivable  thj 
situation  could  arise  which  could  swj 
for  a  moment  from  America  the  love,[ 
human  fellowship,  the  eternal  gratitudl 
the  people  of  Japan."  Jap  musicians  vj 
sent  to  America  to  chant  their  gratitl 
and  incidentally  to  report  to  their  Fori| 
Office  what  was  going  on  here. 

The  Tenno  or  emperor  finally  emeil 
from  his  dugout,  goldfish  and  all,  and] 
nounced  that  he  had  given  his  blasted! 
jects  ten  million  yen  straight  out  of  J 
national  treasury  and  500  yen  of  his  of 
And  as  a  sign  that  disaster  had  broi] 
him  very  close  to  his  people,  it  was ' 
cided  that  twenty-two  selected  common 
should  be  permitted  to  look  him  squai] 
in  the  face,  at  a  distance  of  200  yard 
he  reviewed  the  army.  But  this  preced(| 
shattering  event  did  not  come  off. 
Tenno  came  down  with  the  measles. 

The  Jap  newspaper  Nichi-Nichi  pi 
lished  an  editorial  captioned  Ameri«| 
Succor.  A  few  words  of  it  will  do:  "Frl 
America,  the  succor  (sic)  is  the  quidil 
and  the  largest.  God  forbid  that  thl 
should  be  another  war;  but  if  it  coci 
and  America  is  attacked,  Japan  shall  an| 
her  might  against  that  criminal.  . 
who  attacks  America  shall  die.  . 
are  convinced  that  no  country  in  the  wo| 
is  equal  to  the  Great  Republic  in 
spheres  of  activity.  .  .  .  Japan  will  ne<| 
forget  this  great  American  succor. 

What  we  forgot  to  send  Japan  at  til 
time  was  a  memory  course.  She  needl 
one — needed  it  badly.  She's  getting  it  nol 
Along  toward  the  end  of  the  course,  a 
will  be  required  to  memorize  that  Nicl 
Nichi  editorial,  particularly  the  last  thil 
sentences  which,  as  specified  in  the  ni| 
rules,  will  be  recited  publicly: 

".  .   .  He  who  attacks  America  sh| 
die.  .  .  .  We  are  convinced  .  . ." 
The  End 
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[irl  build  one  man  up  without  tearing  an- 
fian  down?  Out  in  Hollywood  Doris  found 
l^er — with  help  from  Selective  Service 


office  of  Baldwin,  of  Parrish  &  Baldwin,  Tal- 
t  Agents,  was  very,  very  still.  It  was  the  still- 
ss  of  vast  problems,  momentous  decisions, 
king  conferences — and  it  was  no  lie.  Parrish 
large  chair  behind  a  larger  desk  in  an  attitude 
ded  equally  of  pain  and  courage.  Baldwin  sat 

ip. 

:d  simply,  the  junior  partner  was  crying  down 

r  partner's  neck.  This  had  been  going  on  for 
ime  time.   Miles  Parrish  had  the  look  of  a  man 

uscles  are  beginning  to  cramp,  but  his  left  hand 

ed  a  gentle,  comforting  beat  on  her  shoulder. 

ally  this  beat  would  pause,  as  if  requesting 
im  the  home  front,  and  at  such  moments  the  in- 

il  that  was  Miss  Doris  Baldwin  would  tremble 
later  violence  and  dampen  his  collar  even  more 
usly  than  before.    But  gradually  these  flurries 

less  and  less  frequent  and  finally  they  ceased 
ler.    So,  too,  did  the   rhythmic  movement  of 

nd.  It  lay  lightly  on  her  shoulder  and  then 
it  began  to  tighten.   The  action  was  reflected  on 

there  was  tautness  there,  then  a  brief  conflict 

decision. 

lay  not  be  admirable,  it  may  be  entirely  too  hu- 
ut  a  man  can  only  stand  just  so  much. 

Baldwin  was  removed  from  beneath  his  right 

d  to  a  slightly  loftier  position  and  soundly 
Instantly  Miles  recognized  the  process  as  regret- 


as  a  nice  moment,  a  beautiful  moment.  It  could 
longed,  but  not  indefinitely.   And  when  it  ended 

would  be  conclusive.  It  was  a  question  without 

cr,  a  leap  without  a  look.  He  was  all  pursed  up 
where  to  go. 

held  her  away  from  him  and  looked  anxiously 
|er  face.  Her  eyes  were  downcast,  but  not  from 
ity;  she  was  looking  for  his  handkerchief.  She 
it,  blew  her  nose  delicately  and  returned  it  to  his 
;.  She  put  both  of  her  arms  around  his  neck,  came 
closer  and  quite  calmly  presented  him  with  a  soft, 
mouth. 

[S  is  all  very  well.  Miles  thought  wildly,  this  is 
very  well  indeed — but  does  she  know  what  she's 

!? 

she  left  him  completely.  She  stood  up,  walked 
feet  away  and  began  literally  to  pull  herself  to- 
.  Eventually  she  said,  "Well-1-1— ?" 
lies'  breath  was  returning,  but  inadequately. 
I?"  he  repeated  shakily,  anxiously, 
'erhaps  I  should  tell  you  what  this  is  all  about." 
I  you  would.   Please." 

'm  ruined,"  she  said.   "That's  all.  I'm  practically, 
intents  and  purposes,  ruined." 
'e  couldn't  see  it — himself.  He  tried,  but  he  honestly 
n't.  But  perhaps  she  knew  best. 
!'ve  lost  everything.  Everything,"  she  insisted.  "I've 
urence  Johns." 

of  Miles'  thin  length  was  jerked  to  its  feet,  where 
ve  uncertainly,  where  it  clutched  at  things  for  sup- 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me — are  you  honestly — talk- 
bout  business?" 

5he  faced  him  then,  looking  rather  surprised,  look- 
3  :ool  and  crisp  and  lovely. 

We  are  in  business,  aren't  we?    At  least,  for  the 
ii-  being." 
'But— what  about  me?  What  about—?" 
You're  the  senior  partner,"  she  said,  not  enviously, 
rather  sadly.  "You've  got  actresses  and  writers  and 
US.    I'm  supposed  to  cope  with  the  actors,  and 
I  i    my    future?     Character    men    and    sub-Andy 
Idys." 

|Miles  sank  back  into  the  chair.  It  was  becoming 
irer,  but  not  very.  She  hadn't  known  what  she  was 
pg,  not  really.  It  had  just  been  an  emotional  moment, 
loment  grateful  and  automatically  tender.  Mean- 
^lessly  sweet. 

Now  if  he  said  to  her  the  things  he  had  to  say  she 
uld  be  just  as  receptive,  just  as  sweet.  But  afterward 
[  probably  wouldn't  remember. 

,  "Larry  Johns,"  she  was  mourning,  "guarding  our 

^sts.    Larry   Johns — our   Academy   Award   Winner. 

ir  ten-bester.  The  best  our  stable  afforded.  I  couldn't 

p  weeping  a  little,  Miles — I  just  couldn't." 

How  could  a  girl  do  such  things,  and  not  even  know 

How  could  she  wreak  such  havoc — 

"In  the  last  few  months,"  her  voice  continued  woe- 


fully, "five  of  our  leading  men  have  gone  into  the  serv- 
ice. The  top  five,  need  I  add?  And  now — ^Larry  Johns. 
Our  biggest  star.  The  best  actor  we  had  to  give  for  our 
country." 

He  nodded.  He  wondered  dimly  if  he  had  strength 
sufficient  to  get  him  out  of  here.  He  was  in  pretty  bad 
shape.  His  legs  were  cramped,  his  neck  was  chafed  and 
his  heart  was  just  freshly  broken. 

The  interoffice  phone  rang  and  Doris  leaned  around 
him  to  answer  it.  It  seemed  that  a  Mr.  Newton  was 
waiting,  had  been  waiting,  in  fact,  for  an  hour.  "Tell 
him,"  she  requested  sourly,  "to  straighten  his  toupee 
and  come  on  in." 

Miles  got,  somehow  or  other,  to  his  feet.  He  got 
himself  pointed  toward  the  door  that  connected  their 
two  offices.  Behind  him  he  heard  her  voice,  soft  and 
grateful.  "Thank  you,  darling,  for  letting  me  get  you 
all  wet." 


Miles  held  her  away  from  him  and  looked  anxiously 
into  her  face.  Her  eyes  were  downcast,  but  not 
from  modesty;  she  was  looking  for  his  handkerchief 


"Any  time,"  he  said.  He  was  a  glutton.  He  said, 
"Dinner?" 

"Sorry.  I'm  fresh  out  of  stomach." 

"Who  ain't,  pray?"    Miles  removed  his  emptiness. 

The  Mr.  Newton  entered.  Doris  regarded  him  with 
a  steady  and  experienced  gaze,  well  trained  in  the  art  of 
masking  the  surprised  pleasure  she  now  felt.  Mr.  New- 
ton regarded  her  as  steadily. 

She  saw  a  young  man  of  that  rare  right  size  for  pic- 
tures, not  too  tall  and  not  too  amply  fleshed,  with  a 
quietly  handsome  face  and,  amazingly,  all  of  his  hair. 
He  saw  a  young  woman  who,  obviously  and  alarmingly, 
combined  glamor  with  eflSciency.  (Continued  on  page  44j 
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RIDING  FOR  A  FAlL^ 

BY  JAMES  THOMAS  FLEXNi 


One  person  falls  a  quarter- 
mile  and  lives;  another  slips  in 
the  bathtub  and  dies.   Why? 
Science   probes  this   puzzler^ 
and  tells  us  all  about  falling 


A  MAN  and  his  wife  were  flying  over 
the  snow  fields  of  Alaska  at  fif- 
L.  teen  hundred  feet.  They  were 
talking  cheerfully,  but  suddenly  a  remark 
of  the  husband's  received  no  reply.  Turn- 
ing from  the  controls,  he  saw  the  door  of 
the  plane  swinging  open;  his  wife  was 
gone. 

In  a  flood  of  horror,  he  realized  that 
she  had  fallen,  \YitJiout  parachute  or  pro- 
tection of  any  sort,  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  That  was  certainly  the  end.  Yet, 
with  the  stubborness  of  the  human  mind 
that  will  hope  against  all  logic,  he  circled 
back,  landed  on  an  ice  field  and  began  a 
despairing  search  for  the  woman  he  loved. 

During  two  hours  he  stumbled  on 
through  the  heavy  drifts,  his  eyes  half 
blinded  by  the  flaring  whiteness,  and  then 
he  happened  on  a  deep  hole  in  the  even 
surface  of  the  snow.  Peering  down,  he  saw 
at  the  bottom,  fifteen  feet  below,  the  body 
of  his  wife. 

Rapid  digging  brought  her  to  the  sur- 
face, and  when  at  last  he  held  the  woman 
in  his  arms  unbelievable  joy  flooded  his 
veins;  though  unconscious,  she  was  warm 
and  breathing.  He  staggered  to  a  near-by 
Eskimo  village,  where  he  borrowed  a  dog 
sled. 

The  wife  was  treated  first  by  a  native 
doctor  and  then  by  an  orthopedic  surgeon 
rushed  up  from  Seattle;  it  was  two  months 
before  she  was  strong  enough  to  be  car- 
ried to  a  hospital  in  Canada.  But  in  the 
end  she  limped  from  the  hospital  doors, 
able  to  return  to  active  living. 

This  woman  had  fallen  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  and  had  survived;  yet 
strong  men  are  killed  daily  by  slips  on  the 
sidewalk  or  a  parlor  rug  that  involve  falls 
no  greater  than  their  own  heights.  The 
capriciousness  of  chance  could  seem  to  go 
no  further. 

We  all  know  that  Lady  Luck  seems  to 
preside  over  every  accident.  A  crowded 
Hmousine  rips  into  a  telegraph  pole;  three 
of  the  occupants  are  killed,  one  spends  six 
months  in  the  hospital,  and  the  fifth  walks 
out  of  the  wreckage  unscathed.  Yet  all 
were  subject  to  the  same  catastrophe.  Un- 
der the  pressure  of  war,  science,  which  has 
never  been  willing  to  give  Lady  Luck 
much  credit  for  anything,  is  seriously  in- 
vestigating the  reasons  for  such  variations 
of  destiny. 

Aviators,  parachutists,  motorcycle  cav- 
alry, tank  troops,  dashing  young  men  in 
jeeps — all  these  are  being  continually  sub- 
jected by  accidents  to  violent,  death-deal- 
ing impacts. 

In  order  to  find  out  why  some  people 
survive  and  some  die  in  a  fall  or  crack-up, 
it  was  necessary  to  determine  exactly  what 
happened  to  each  individual  during  the 
split  second  of  impact.  How  to  do  this 
seemed  at  first  an  insolvable  problem.  In 
an  accident  everything  happens  instan- 
taneously: no  one  has  time  to  telephone  a 
research  worker  when  Grandmother  is 
tumbling  down  the  cellar  stairs,  or  a  plane 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION,    INC. 

This  suicide  succeeded:  her  80-foot 
plunge  was  fatal.  Another  dropped 
10  stories,  got  up  and  walked  away. 
One  woman  fell  1,500  feet  and  survived 


plummets  from  the  sky.  And  ever! 
doctor  were  there,  he  would  conceil 
on  effect  and  treatment,  not  cause. 

A  solution  was  finally  offered  by  a  I 
of  suicides  who  leaped  from  high  ll 
ings.    It  is  possible  to  tell  with  prei|| 
from  what  altitude  they  started;  to 
the  line  of  their  fall;  and.  most  impcjj 
of  all,   to   determine   the   exact  poiF 
which   they   landed,   what   they  hit,  I 
what  was  their  position  at  the  crucial! 
ment  of  impact.    One  despairing  yl 
man,  who  willed  his  body  to  sciencij 
fore  he  leaped,  gave  a  much  greater 
to  science  by  rising  unscathed  fron 
ground    ten    stories    below.    He 
Hugh  de  Haven  in  his  valuable  invt 
tions  on  nonfatal  leaps. 

The   young   man  had  jumped  fro 
ten-story    window,    hitting    the    grJ 
ninety  feet  below  with  a  velocity  of  a| 
fifty-two  miles  an  hour.   If  an  objectf 
ing  at  this  speed  is  stopped  instantane 
by  striking  an  unyielding  surface,  di 
moment  of  impact  the   normal  pul| 
gravity  is  increased  three  hundred 
in  other  words,  the  body  of  the  yd 
man  would  have  weighed  forty-five 
Certainly  no  human  frame  could 
stand  such  a  force  as  this. 

Weight:  Only  Twelve  Tons 

But,  as  de   Haven   discovered,  ill 
not  have  to.  The  young  man  had  lai[ 
stretched    out   flat   in    loose,    sandy 
when  he  rose,  he  left  in  the  ground 
impress  of  his   body  five  or  six  in{ 
deep.    Instead   of  being  stopped  in 
twentieth  of  an  inch  let  us  say,  his  fall  | 
been  slowed  down  through  a  space  c 
inches.     This    tiny    deceleration,    la 
much  less  than  a  second,  cut  down! 
force  of  the  impact  so  mightily,  tha^ 
did   not   weigh   forty-five  tons;   he 
weighed  twelve.   And  the  force  had 
spread  out  evenly  over  his  entire  su 
since  he  landed  flat. 

From  this  young  man's  miraculousi 
cape,  de  Haven   drew  two  conclusiq 
first,  that  the  smallest  cushioning 
moment  of  impact  can  make  a  trer 
dous    difference;    and    second,    that 
body  can  stand  much  greater  stresses  i 
science  had  formerly  believed  possibK 

Hugh  de  Haven  is  a  research  associl 
in  the  Department  of  Physiology  at  Col 
well  University  Medical  College  in  NI 
York  City.  He's  a  mild,  quiet-spoil 
man  and  he  knows  as  much  as  anytj 
about  what  will  happen  when  Aunt  Fij 
mena  falls  over  the  oil  mop  at  the  hi} 
of  the  cellar  stairs.  More  than  Ai| 
Filomena,  at  any  rate. 

He  flew  with  the  Royal  Flying  Corl 
the  R.A.F.  of  the  last  war.    He  andHOl 
bomb  crew  were  coming  in  on  a  wing  aP 
a  prayer  when  their  ship  crashed  £ri| 
1,500  feet.   De  Haven  was  badly  hurt 
were  others.    One  or  two  escaped  wiB  L 
out  injury.   That  interested  this  shy  scid 
tist.    He  went  back  to  the  plane.    Afl 
studying  the  wreck,  he  came  to  the  ccM 
elusion  the  reason  he  was  injured  was  ll 
cause  there  were  ten  lethal   instrumeil 
jutting  in  front  of  his  position  in  the  plail 

De  Haven  decided  to  ehminate,  or  cl 
cum  vent,  as  many  of  those  as  he  coul 
He  began  to  study  falls  and  their  effel 
on  the  human  frame.  He  hasn't  stopp| 
yet. 

He  became  interested  in  the  safe  lanl 

ings   of   frustrated   suicides.    He   repoJ 

that  a  forty-two-year-old  woman,  havil 

finally  summoned  up  the  courage  to  juul 

(Continued  on  page  33j 


The  old  supply  uragon  is  a  gun  fighter  novtr 


ANOTHER    REASOK    FOR  GOOD>^EAR   LEADERSHIP 


X.  LITTLE  while  back,  the  harmless- 
looking  U.  S.  Army  supply  truck  was 
jne  of  the  favorite  targets  of  low-flying 
enemy  planes.  But  not  any  more. 
I  Many  of  these  trucks  today  are 
^equipped  to  fight  back.  They  have  high- 
caliber  machine  guns  mounted  on  the  roof 
of  their  cabs  — lethal  weapons  that  are 
ready  to  spit  fire  in  all  directions. 

To  arm  these  trucks,  it  was  first  neces- 
sary to  design  and  produce  a  carriage 
track  on  which  the  gun  could  revolve  — 


instantly,  unfailingly.  Goodyear's  long 
experience  in  working  with  metals,  in 
producing  in  peacetime  the  most  complete 
line  of  steel  rims  manufactured  for  truck 
tires,  was  valuable  in  developing  a  suit- 
able design  in  co-operation  with  the  Army. 
With  the  experience,  equipment  and 
precision  workmanship  of  its  large  rim 
plant,  Goodyear  is  turning  out  large  quan- 
tities of  these  machine  gun  carriage  tracks 
.  .  .helping  to  make  tough  fighters  out 
of  one-time  defenseless  supply  trucks. 


Always  a  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  tire* 
and  other  rubber  products,  Goodyear  also  has 
wide  experience  in  working  with  metals,  client' 
icals,  fabrics  and  many  other  materials  vital 
to  America  in  war  and  in  peace. 


GOOD^YEAR 


THE  GREATEST  NA 


his  remarkable  record  in  the  Canadian- 
American  League,  beat  the  Chicks  to  him. 
He  reported  to  the  Leafs  for  spring  train- 
ing. One  night,  a  bunch  of  them  were 
lounging  in  the  hotel  lobby.  The  conver- 
sation turned  to  Mr.  Burleigh  Grimes, 
their  manager.  Perhaps  Pete  hadn't  been 
able  to  find  a  pool  partner  for  the  evening. 
That  always  irks  him,  for  pool  is  his  extra- 
special  dish  and,  he  says,  his  only  vice. 
Pete  joined  in  the  panning  bee.  He  de- 
livered an  eloquent  treatise  on  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Grimes  as  a  manager  being  one 
swell  pitcher.  The  blast  shook  the  sturdy 
pillars  in  the  lobby. 

This  would  have  been  nothing  worth 
talking  about,  since  the  bombing  of 
managers  is  an  ancient  if  not  wholly  ethi- 
cal pastime  among  ballplayers,  except 
that,  this  time,  Mr.  Grimes  was  within  ear- 
shot, disguised  as  a  potted  palm.  That  is, 
he  had  stopped  behind  one.  Actually,  he 
had  not  been  intentionally  eavesdropping; 
he  had  just  happened  along  as  Pete  took 
the  floor.  Pete  had  bellowed  it  before 
the  almost  paralyzed  Mr.  Grimes  could 
move.  ■    • 

The  next  day  Pete  found  himself  ripped 
from  his  Toronto  moorings — but  fast! 
Southern  Association  sports  writers  be- 
lieve that  Gray  would  have  made  the 
grade  with  the  Maple  Leafs  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  impromptu  oratory;  and 
big-league  scouts  are  aware  of  this.   Fur- 


thermore, the  Chicks  literally  pou 
him  when  they  heard  the  news. 

This  matter  of  a  ballplayer 
peramental   has   scores  of  pre 
the  major  leagues;  it  has  alway 
characteristic     of     diamond    stA:| 
sparkle.   Of  recent  vintage  is  the 
Bobo   Newsom,  waived   out  of  || 
tional  League  by  Brooklyn  for  in]| 
nation. 

Wherever  the  Memphis  Chicks  i 
to  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  Atlaoij 
Orleans,   Knoxville,   Little  Rock 
mingham — the    turnstiles   click  al 
tune.   Everything  stops.  EverybodI 
to  see  Pete  Gray.   He  is,  in  propol 
the  relative  size  of  the  cities  pli 
the   box-office   magnet   to   the 
Association  that  Babe  Ruth  wu| 
American  League. 

Sports  writers  in  these  towns  nioi| 
than  not  inform  the  populace  tha 
has  done  it  again.  They  call  him  thij 
Armed    Wonder"    and    "Wonderl 
They  pay  ofif  regardless  of  the  ni 
wings  a  man  possesses. 

A  typical  performance  for  Gray! 
a  game  against  the  Nashville  Vob  i 
when  he  got  three  of  the  Chicks* 
off  right-handed  Glenn  Gardner. 
fourth  inning,  he  outraced  a  bunt  | 
sixth,  he  belted  a  line  single  to  lef 
in  the  ninth,  with  the  bases  filled 
(Continued  on  page  43) 


Pete  Cray  hasn't  made  a  field 
in  2  years.    He  catches  the  pill, 
his  padless  glove  under  the  stump  I 
right  arm,   and   bums    the   ball  u 
plate — all  in  one  motion.    At  bat| 
a  place  hitter,  averages  better 


By  William  A.  Jones 
and  Harman  W.  Nichols 


A  kid  in  a  coal-mining  town 
usually  leads  a  hard,  two- 
fisted  existence.  Pete  Gray 
was  no  exception.  So,  when 
he  lost  his  right  arm,  he  told 
his  father  he  guessed  coal 
mining  would  be  too  tough  a 
goal,  and  that  maybe  he'd 
better  be  a  league  ballplayer. 
Ironically,  Pete  was  correct 


THE  late  Ban  Johnson,  president  of 
the  American  League,  was  harassed 
by  salesmen.  "Some  day,"  he'd 
snap,  "that  door  will  open,  and  a  guy  will 
lead  an  elephant  in  here  to  sell  me!"  He 
didn't  live  to  see  the  elephant  clump  in. 
Nor  did  he  live  to  see  something  even 
more  astonishing — a  one-armed  ballplayer 
of  big-league  caliber. 

He's  Pete  Gray,  sensational  center 
fielder  of  the  Memphis  Chicks  and  the 
talk  of  the  Southern  Association— who  is 
Mr.  Box  Office  himself. 

Around  the  middle  of  June,  Gray  was 
batting  .333,  to  lead  the  Chicks  in  hitting, 
an  average  that  was  well  up  among  the 
best  in  this  Class  A-1  league,  and  he  was 
fielding  1.000  to  top  the  loop.  He  hadn't 
made  an  error  in  two  years,  accepting 
nearly  a  hundred  chances.  And  while 
these  percentages  are  healthy  enough  to 


stand  on  their  own  legs,  they  don't  present 
an  accurate  picture  of  Gray's  real  ability, 
for  scarcely  a  game  goes  by  that  he  doesn't 
contribute  feats  of  a  breath-taking  nature. 
He  takes  all  sorts  of  chances  in  the  field, 
and,  being  an  exhibitionist,  he  goes  after 
balls  that  two-armed  players  seldom  try 
for.  And  Gray  makes  the  catch. 

Last  year,  in  a  short  season  of  42  games 
as  a  member  of  the  Three  Rivers  club  in 
the  Canadian-American  League,  he  clouted 
.381  to  lead  that  circuit  in  hitting.  He  was 
at  bat  160  times,  made  61  hits  and  scored 
31  runs. 

But  an  unusual  if  not  astonishing  fact 
is  that  he  has  fanned  only  three  times, 
a  low  strike-out  record  that  cannot  be 
matched  by  any  major-league  player  this 
year  or  last.  Opposing  pitchers  showed 
their  respect  for  his  clouting  ability  by 
walking  him  14  times.  His  team  manager, 
tutor  and  biggest  booster,  Mickey  O'Neil, 
a  former  major-league  catcher,  used  seven 
enlightening  if  slightly  exaggerated  words 
to  sum  it  all  up:  "They  just  couldn't  get 
the  guy  out." 

Pete  (real  name  Wyshner)  Gray  is  a 
lean,  lantern-jawed  lad,  170  pounds,  6  feet 
1  inch  tall,  who  bats  and  throws  left- 
handed — and  is  unmarried.  He  was  born 
right-handed. 

He  is  a  temperamental  player  who  likes 
to  have  things  his  own  way,  a  trait  that 
nonetheless  has  been  directly  responsible 
for  his  success  to  date. 

Toronto,  in  the  scramble  for  Pete  after 
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DOW^  TO  THE  SEA  IX  BOXCARS 


pVERY  DAY  enough  freight  cars  to 
carry  the  daily  food  of  half  the  peo- 
of  the  country  roll  into  the  seaports, 
ided  with  war  materials  and  other 
sight  for  export. 

do  this  part  of  the  war  job  has,  at 

les,  meant  rushing  special  trains  of 

Hitical  materials  clear  across  the  con- 

lent  to  catch  convoys.  It  involves 

[aintaining  near  each  of  the  nation^s 

>rts  of  embarkation  a  sufficient  ''bank" 

'  cars  loaded  with  war  freight  to  insure 

kat  no  convoy  shall  be  delayed,  no  ship 


shall  fail  to  be  loaded  promptly. 

And  this  is  but  one  small,  though  most 
important,  part  of  the  day's  work  of  the 
railroads.  The  total  job  means  starting 
another  freight  train  every  four  seconds 
—  starting  a  special  troop  movement 
somewhere  in  the  United  States  about 
every  six  minutes,  day  and  night. 

Those  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
coaches  and  Pullman  cars  are  scarce  for 
ordinary  travel,  why  trains  are  some- 
times crowded,  why  travel  is  not  always 
up  to  the  high  standard  which  you  ex- 


pect and  the  railroads  try  to  maintain. 

Other  war  needs  have  prevented  rail- 
roads from  obtaining  the  additional  cars 
and  engines  they  need,  but  they  are 
using  to  the  limit  what  they  have  and 
what  they  can  get  to  meet  the  nation's 
demands  for  transportation. 

Like  other  resourceful,  self-re- 
liant, American  enterprises,  the 
railroads  are  subordinating  every- 
thing else  to  victory  —  to  maintain- 
ing the  freedom  that  has  made 
America  strong. 
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ORNER  OF  HEAV] 

BY  KATHLEEN  NORRIS 

corriiiaKT,      iiii,     it     hathliin     noiiii 


The  Story  Thus' Far: 

AN  ORPHAN,  twenty-year-old  Griselle  Mount- 
-  joy  is  living  with  her  aged  grandfather  near 
Washington,  D.  C,  when  the  old  man  suddenly 
dies.  A  short  time  later  she  acts'on  a  suggestion 
made  by  General  Cruickshank,  her  grandfather's 
best  friend,  and  goes  to  the  coast,  where  she  be- 
comes a  student  at  the  University  of  California. 

In  Berkeley,  she  makes  her  home  with  the 
Cruickshanks — Sam  Cruickshank,  the  general's 
nephew,  and  Mollie,  his  wife,  who  run  a  board- 
inghouse  for  girls.  And  she  is  fairly  happy.  .  .  . 

t  the  general's  house  (he,  too,  lives  in  Berkeley) 
he  meets  his  niece,  Mitzi  Armitage.  Mitzi  is 
beautiful.  Her  husband  (whom  she  professes  to 
adore)  is  overseas,  doing  his  bit  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Navy.  Griselle  is  reluctantly  attracted  to 
Mitzi,  finds  her  fascinating.  .  .  . 

Unknown  to  anyone,  Griselle  is  in  love.  Be- 
fore coming  to  California,  she  had  met  young 
Alan  Mclntyre — Captain  Alan  Mclntyre,  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  Medical  Corps ;  and,  given  no  en- 
couragement by  him,  she  had  completely  lost  her 
heart  to  him.  Now,  as  she  gets  settled  in  Berke- 
ley, he  suddenly  shows  up! 

■  Alan  likes  Griselle.  He  does  not  love  her — he 
has  fallen  in  love  with  the  wife  of  a  friend  :  Mitzi 
Armitage!    And  Mitzi — charming,  and  beautiful 

id  weak — has  fallen  in  love  with  him! 

But  Alan  Mclntyre  has  a  conscience.  He 
struggles — successfully  he  thinks — against  his 
emotions.   And  he  succeeds  in  convincing  him- 

If  that  he  really  prefers  Griselle  to  Mitzi.  After 

hicb,  he  proposes  to  Griselle,  asks  her  tO' marry 
him  ;  and  Griselle — in  an  ecstasy  of  happiness — 
accepts  him,  although  she  realizes  he  does  not 
love  her. 

Unfortunately,  however,  Alan  suddenly  weak- 
ens:  and,  after  Mitzi  has  tricked  him  into  seeing 
her  once  more  (they  meet  and  admit  that  they 
are  madly  in  love),  he  sends  Griselle  a  letter  in 
which  he  tells  her.  as  gently  as  he  can,  that  he 
had  made  a  "mistake."  Then,  having  received 
his  Array  orders,  he  goes  away. 

Mitzi  calls  on  Griselle,  and  the  two  have  a 
long,  honest  talk.  Mitzi  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  Alan  belongs  to  her,  not  Griselle ;  and  Gri- 
selle suffers  terribly.  Nevertheless,  when  they 
finally  part  they  are  still  friends.  Griselle  is  even 
able  to  laugh — but  ruefully. 


A  FTER  that,  Mitzi  and  Griselle  saw 
f-\  each  other  almost  every  day,  and 
JL  JL  a  strange,  distrustful  intimacy 
developed  between  them.  Girls  were  leav- 
ing Mrs.  Cruickshank's  now,  marrying 
their  soldiers  before  scattering  to  different 
war  jobs  or  actually  entering  some  branch 
of  the  service  themselves. 

The  Cruickshank  house  was  in  a  state 
of  confusion  noticeable  even  over  its  nor- 
mal condition,  for  Dodo  was  engaged  to  a 
Navy  lieutenant,  junior  grade,  and  was 
planning  a  wedding  for  August,  and 
Aunt  Mollie  was  carrying  her  off  for  a 
few  weeks'  vacation  in  July.  The  heat 
of  June  was  being  swept  away  by  July's 


"Oh,  Steve!  A  ranch — a  place  with 
trees  and  a  spring.  Where  1  could 


you  love 
I'd   love 


dogs  and  a  cow!    Wouldn't 


it?" 

it; 


Griselle  said.    "Yes. 
he   agreed,   smiling 


midsummer    heavy    fogs;    most 
rooms  were  empty  or  partly  emptjj 
Belle  and  Griselle  were  preparing 
selves  to  manage  the  kitchen  end  of 
in  the  absence  of  the  mistress  of  thcl 
For  Griselle,  encouraged  beyond  a| 
wildest  hopes  in  her  daily  theme 
was  going   faithfully   to  attend  su 
courses  in  short-story  writing  and  I 
nalism.    Exactly  where  this  wouldl 
her,    she   did    not   know,   but  Pro| 
Forbes  was  confident  that  she  was ' 
ing  in  the  right  direction,  and  new 
tion  was  stirring  within  her. 

A  young  doctor  with  a  Russian 
was  living  in  the  house  as  old 
Cruickshank's  assistant,  and  in  the 
shortage  of  medical  men,  patients 
plentiful.    After  office  hours  in  thel 
nings,  Griselle  and  Grigory  LemoshJ 
worked   on   Russian   exercises.    Or 
was  the  more  familiar  with  everyday! 
versation;  Griselle  understood  the  gl 
mar;  they  helped  each  other,  and  it  h^ 
her  pride,  too,  that  he  developed  a  " 
affection  for  her,  never  quite  darii 
express  it  other  than  in  his  looks  ani| 
acts.   To  words,  Grigory  did  not  as 

One  day  when  she  was  in  the  city 
Mitzi,  Mitzi  persuaded  her  to  havel 
thick,  heavy  dark  hair  thinned.  Ml 
blond  locks  were  being  given  a  pei 
nent;  Griselle,  who  had  come  in  to  t| 
her,  must  wait  anyway;  she  might  as  ' 
she  conceded,  have  a  shampoo  and  a  1 
ning. 

Before  these  were  finished,  Mitzi 
free  and  came  to  stand  over  the  of 
tion.  The  beauty  parlor  of  the  big 
was  filled  with  women;  girls  with 
bowls  and  tiny,  sharp  scissors  were  wJ 
ing  at  brightly  hghted  httle  tables;  [ 
cash  register  rang  and  rang.  Gri;l 
liked  the  sensation  of  shears  clipping  a[ 
masses  of  her  heavy  mop;  presently! 
hairdresser's  practiced  hands  were  fl 
ing  and  squeezing  warm  suds  througll 
and  then  came  the  delicious  trickle  off 
water  against  her  scalp — warm  water,  | 
cold  water. 

"Clotilde  is  coming  to  set  it,"  Mitzi  !| 
casually. 

"Set  it?" 

"How   was   it  set   before?"  said 
hairdresser,  pausing,  brush  in  hand. 

"It  never  was  set  before.    I  never 
it  done  before." 

"Not  here  in  California,  you  mea| 
Mitzi  amended. 

"No;  not  ever.  I  always  wash  my  c| 
hair." 

Griselle  saw  the  look  the  other  won| 
exchanged,  and  laughed. 

Clotilde  came  briskly  in,  white-aprorl 
gray  of  crisp  curls.  She  stood  jbehl 
Griselle  at  the  mirror,  pushed  the  si 
newly  washed  hair  about  with  experienl 
fingers  and  went  to  work.  Griselle  s| 
(Continued  on  page  2>6) 
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fffy>ranch  of  the  Armed  Services  uses  the  telephone.  No.  6  of  a  series,  Coast  Guard. 


jLtghting  the  wolf  pack!  This  Coast  Guardsman  stands  watch  over  the  convoy...  telephones 
warnings  that  keep  it  in  protected  formation.  So,  hkewise,  free  men  everywhere  are 
watching  .  .  .  working  .  .  .  fighting  ...  so  that  freedom  may  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
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Western  Electric 

IN    PEACE. .'.SOURCE   DF  SUPPLY  FDR  THE   BELL  SYSTEM. 
IN    WAR  ...ARSENAL   OF    COMMUNICATIONS    EQUIPMENT. 
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Navy  microbe  hunters  conquer  a  mass 


IN  1918,  only  25  years  ago,  influenza  raged  thrq 
modern  world,  killing  some  21   million  people 
abling  one  out  of  four  American  soldiers.  Todajl 
largely  to  the  United  States  Navy,  we  need  no  lor 
an  influenza  epidemic.    A  new  weapon  discovered 
research  men  in  the  war  against  epidemic  diseases 
form  of  a  serum  which  can  be  inhaled  directly  mto 
in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  mist.  The  mist  remains  in 
tissues  from  three  to  four  days  and,  while  present,  ne^ 
any  influenza  virus  breathed  in  by  the  patient  and 
tccts  him  against  the  disease. 

Animal  experiments  have  proved  this  protection 
per  cent  effective  for  immunization.   Even  after  the| 
has  been  contracted,  experiments  indicate,  the  new  ag 
cure  50  per  cent  of  cases. 

Commander  Albert  Paul  Krueger,  (MC)  USNR,  ll 
Naval  Laboratory  Research  Unit  No.  1,  stationed  [ 
University  of  California  in  Berkeley,  is  the  man  chi| 
sponsible  for  the  discovery. 

The  story  of  this  triumph  rivals  such  classics  of 
research  as  the  work  of  Koch  and  Pasteur.  It  beginsl 
back  as  1933,  when  Commander  Krueger  was  profel 
bacteriology  and  lecturer  in  medicine  at  the  Univerf 
California.  In  the  same  year,  English  researchers  wer 
after  many  disappointments,  to  isolate  the  virus  wij 
responsible  for  influenza. 

In  1942,  Rear  Admiral  Ross  T.  Mclntire,  Surgeon  Cj 
of  the  Navy,  assigned  Krueger  and  his  research  unit 
of  studying  methods  for  the  prevention  and  treat 
influenza. 

The  problem  was  exceedingly  complex.   First,  the 
the  difficulty  of  differentiating  between  the  true  infll 
infection  and   the   infections  of  other  respiratory  d| 
which  resemble  it. 

Further,  the  problem  which  faced  Commander  K| 
and  his  research  workers  had  definite  limiting  factors. 

Inununizing  Process  Must  Be  Speedy 

"If  an  immunizing  procedure  is  to  be  of  value  tl 
service,"  explains  Commander  Krueger,  "it  must  be  appl| 
under  the  very  speciahzed  conditions  existing  within 
commands  and  it  must  immunize  within  a  short  timel 
agent  which  required  four  or  five  weeks  would  be  rule  [ 
for  a  serious  wave  of  influenza  may  well  be  over  in  that  i 
As  in  most  scientific  advances,  the  researchers  owed 
to  those  who  had  preceded  them. 

The  work  of  the  English  scientists  in  1933  was  of  imrl 
value  to  the  Navy  researchers,  since  it  made  possible  the  [ 
tion  of  the  influenza  virus.    They  were  also  helped  b| 
work  of  the  Russian  scientists  carried  on  during  a  rl 
influenza  epidemic  in  Moscow.   The  Russians  had  theil 
tients  inhale  fine  droplets  of  an  antiserum,  which  proti 
them  against  exposure  to  influenza,  and  was  used  in  trel 
patients  already  infected.  With  these  encouraging  thoujl 
complete  reports,  and  records  of  similar  experiments 
animals  in  the  United  States  as  a  starter,  Commander  Kr'| 
and  his  associates  began  a  trial  of  a  new  procedure. 
The  first  step  was  to  produce  the  virus  which  is  resporl 
for  the  infection.  To  effect  this,  hundreds  of  fertile  eggs  f 
inoculated  with  the  virus.  The  eggs  were  then  incubatj 
body  temperature  for  several  days.    Following  thisf 
fluid  surrounding  the  chick  embryo  was  drawn  off.  Ill 
a  clear,  harmless-looking  solution  but  it  contained  enil 
influenza  virus  in  one  teaspoonful  to  kiU  400,000,000  il 
In  the  next  step,  the  virus  was  injected  into  the  'I 
of  laboratory  horses,  which  produced  an  antibody  ill 
blood  stream.   Here  another  extremely  complex  pi 
lem  arose — that  of  isolating  the  antibody  from  I 
other  components  of  the  horses'  blood.  Delicate  ct| 
ical  methods  were  applied  to  separate  the  active 
tralizing  component  from  the  other  ingredients  ol| 
blood. 

In  the  course  of  the  experiment,  it  had  been 

ered  that  the  influenza  virus  could  not  be  trani 

ted  by  hand  to  mouth.    It  is  transferred  thrcl 

virus-containing  droplets  emitted  in  coughinjl 

sneezing  or  even  vigorous  talking.  These  droH 

become  deposited  in  the  nose,  throat  and  lul 

The  Navy  men  now  had  the  actual  influel 

virus,  they  had  the  serum  which  would  couil 

act  it,  and  they  knew  the  means  by  which  f 

infection  was  transmitted.  The  next  step  waj 

find  how  to  apply  the  new  serum  directly  to  the  lul 

This  was  managed  by  means  of  an  atomizer  which  spraye(| 

atmosphere  of  serum  mist  into  the  chambeF  where  the  test 

mals  were  placed.   But  you  can't  see  inside  a  mouse's  hi 

How  to  be  sure  the  serum  was  reaching  all  parts  of  it?  Hi 

radioactive  tracer  elements  were  utilized — atoms  which  hi 

been  tagged  so  that  they  can  be  detected,  no  matter  wtl 

they  are,  by  their  radioactivity.  (Continued  on  page  \ 


NORTH  AMERICAN  SETS  THE  PACE 
. . .  ht  Hie  ^y^/eu/tutnA 

(One  of  a  series  describing  Nortii  American 
planes  in  action  on  the  battlefronts  of  the  world) 


MITCHELL  BOMBERS 
SINK  ALEUTIAN  JAPS 

ATTU  and  Kiska  were  a  costly  speculation  for  the  Japs, 
thanks  in  large  measure  to  North  American  B-25  Mitchell 
bombers  and  other  hard-hitting  Army  and  Navy  planes. 

On  this  front— as  in  Africa,  China,  the  South  Pacific  and  over 
Europe— "North  American  Sets  the  Pace"— with  damaging 
blows  at  enemy  ships,  planes,  land  installations.  In  desert 
heat  or  Aleutian  fog,  the  Mitchell  has  proved  its  versatility 
and  striking  power  with  each  passing  day  of  global  air  war. 

We're  proud  of  this  record,  but  prouder  still  that  we're  build- 
ing better,more  deadly  Mitchell  bombers  in  greater  numbers 
every  day.  It's  our  way  of  helping  to  win  this  war— sooner. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  AVIATION,  INC. 


Collier's.  The  National  Weekly 


AUTOMOTIVE 
SPARK  PLUG 
built  by  AC  since 
1908. 


S^fca^ 


NINETY  pounds  of  /ire-pouer,~ that's  the  .50  cali- 
ber Browning  machine  gun  that  AC  builds  by  the 
thousands,  night  and  day. 

Manufacturing  these  guns  demands  the  highest 
order  of  precision  workmanship.  Nearly  every 
one  of  the  3,500  production  operations  on  each 
gun  requires  split-hair  accuracy. 

Yet,  the  Army  knows  that  good  manufacturing  is 
not  enough  to  keep  those  guns  in  trim.  They  must 
also  be  regukrly  serviced.  So,  they  are  cleaned, 
oiled,  and  adjusted  in  strict  accordance  with  rigid 
Army  requirements. 

A  Special  Message  for  You 

AC  has  been  producing  another  kind  oi  fire-pmier 
since  iy08.  It's  the  precision-built  AC  Spark  Plug. 
The  chances  are  good  that  you  drive  with  AC's. 
But,  whether  you  do  or  not,  your  spark  plugs  need 
to  be  cleaned  and  adjusted, —  to  make  them  last 
longer,  save  gasoline,   and    improve    starting    ease. 


J^ 


Your  automotive  service  man  can  do  this  for  you. 
He  can  also  give  Conservation  Service,  outlined  in 
the  panel  below,  on  the  eight  other  AC  products 
in  wide  use  on  millions  of  vehicles. 
To  help  bring  Victory  quicker,  make  regular  use  of 
this  Conservation  Service.  And  when  replacement 
is  necessary,  select  AC  —  for  complete  satisfaction. 

\JW^  Auarded  to  the  men  and  uomen  of  AC  on  September  2,  1942, 
\  /or  oiititanding  achievement  in  producing  for  Victor). 

AC        SPARK        PLUG         DIVISION 
GENERAL      MOTORS       CORPORATION 


MACHINE  GUN-built  by  AC  since 
nine  months  before  Pearl  Harbor. 


SPARK  PLUGS — Dirty  or  worn  plugs 
(ac    waste  as  much  gas  as  one  coupon 
in  ten.   Oxide  coating  collects  on 
the  plugs  and  causes  them  to  mis- 
fire,—  especially  when   the  engine 
is  working  hard.  Dirty  plugs  also  cause 
hard    starting  which  weakens  your 
battery.    Under   present   slow    driving 
conditions,    have    your   plugs    cleaned 
and  adjusted  every  few  months. 

AIR    CLEANERS— A  dirty   air 

cleaner   increases   gasoline 

consumption    because   it 

chokes  down  the  flow  of  air 

into  the  carburetor.   Your  air   cleaner 

should    be   rinsed   w^henever   your   car 

is  lubricated. 

FUEL  PUMPS— Practically  trou- 
ble free.  But,  if  yours  has  been 
in  use  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand miles,  it  may  be  worn 
to  the  point  where  a  check-up  is  due. 


DRIVING  INSTRUMENTS  —  Speedometer, 
gasoline  gauge,  oil  pressure  gauge, 
ammeter,  and  temperature  gauge 
seldom  need  service.  But,  if  they  give 
trouble,  have  them   cared  for  at  once. 


OIL  FILTERS  — Slow  driving  ac- 
celerates formation  of  >oot 
and  carbon  in  engine  oil.  If 
not  constantly  filtered  from 
the  oil,  this  dirt  will  clog 
piston  rings,  cause  increased 
consumption   of  oil  and  gas. 


So,  replace  your  oil  filter  element  when- 
ever your  dealer's  AC  Oil  Test  Pad 
shows  that  your  oil  is  dirty. 


BRING  VICTORY  OUICKER    BUY  U.  S.  WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS  AND  BONDS 
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Riding  for  a  Fall 
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fr  n  a  window  forty-five  feet  high,  landed 

(sr'ad  out,  rose  on  her  left  elbow,  and 

fiiarked    bitterly    to    the    janitor    who 

loed  toward  her.  "Six  stories  and  not 

»!'■   She  had  struck  soft  ground — this 

a  garden  plot. 

|ut  yielding  earth  is  not  the  only  cush- 

that  saved  the   lives  of  plummeting 

plple.    Two    whom    de   Haven    studied 

IgJed  on  the  roofs  of  automobiles,  cav- 

II    in   the   sheet   steel   just    enough — a 

ter  of  a  few  inches — to  escape  death. 

Uhers  went  through  the  roofs  of  low 

hidings,  one  girl  landing  headfirst,  her 

,  11    shattering    three-quarter-inch    pine 

rds.     She    escaped    with    a    lacerated 

p  and  a  fractured  vertebra.    .Skylights, 

iiiators.    and    awnings — flimsy    struc- 

s  that  tended  to  crumble — all  saved  a 

J  or  two. 

lost  remarkable  perhaps  was  a  thirty- 

\ear-old  woman  who  jumped  from  the 

iih    floor    and    fell    seventy-two    feet, 

!:ng  at  the  rate  of  forty-five  miles  an 

ir  in  a  jackknife  position  over  a  wood 

wire  fence.    Her  chest  and  abdomen 

ck  the  narrow  edge  of  one-inch  boards. 

iS  the  boards  crumbled  easily,  she  was 

.  to  walk  unassisted  to  a  near-by  clinic 

,isk  for  first  aid.  Examination  revealed 

i  material  injury. 

.Ve  may  now  understand  how  the  wife 

\  0  dropped  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 

(le  in  Alaska  managed  to  survive.    Al- 

t  High  she  fell  a  phenomenal  distance,  her 

I    received    a    phenomenal    cushioning 

.n  she  sank  fifteen  feet  down  in   the 

nv. 

The  basic  principle  herein  involved  has. 

course,  long  been  recognized:  it  is  the 

iciple  of  the  net  which  fireman  spread 

for  people  who  jump  from  flaming 

ildings.    But  de  Haven  has  shown  that 

ath  can  be  frustrated  by  a  cushioning 

tiny  that  it  would   seem  to  be  com- 

;tely  insignificant.     A  dent  in  the  steel 

of  of  an  automobile,  a  little  mark  left 

the  ground,  these  are  the  symbols  of 

ilesaving  force. 

New  Light  on  Concussion 

Where  you  fall  is  not  the  only  consid- 
ation:  how  you  fall  is  also  of  impor- 
nce.    We  knos^   that  a  high  percentage 

accident  deaths  are  due  to  a  blow  on 
ie  head  which  causes  concussion  of  the 
hain.  The  researches  of  two  scientists  at 
xford  University.  Drs.  D.  Denny-Brown 
id  W.  Ritchie  Russell,  have  given  us  new 
jht  on  the  causes  of  concussion. 

Having  anesthetized  small  animals  in 
ich  a  manner  that  they  would  feel  no 
ain.  the  scientists  struck  their  heads  with 
endulums  under  carefully  controlled 
mditions.  Soon  they  made  an  amazing 
nding.  If  the  head  is  pressed  against 
solid  object  when  it  is  struck,  you  would 
[pect  the  result  to  be  much  more  serious 
lan  if  the  head  is  swinging  free,  its 
lotion  taking  up  part  of  the  impact.  But 
ot  so. 

Concussion  is  caused  by  damage  to  the 
oft  tissue  inside  the  skull.  When  the  head 
i  held  rigid,  the  bone  protects  like  armor 
late,  and  even  if  it  is  fractured,  serious 
amage  does  not  necessarily  result.  But  if 
he  head  is  allowed  to  swing,  the  skull  it- 
elf  takes  over  the  force  of  the  blow.  Re- 
eiving  the  impact  first,  it  starts  to  move 
vhile  the  brain  within  it  is  still  stationary: 
he  soft  tissue  is  driven  against  the  near 
ide  of  the  bone.  And  should  the  moving 
lead  be  stopped  suddenly  by  striking 
gainst  a  hard  object,  the  skull  again  stops 
irst,  the  sudden  deceleration  smashing  the 
)rain  tissue  violently  against  the  far  side. 
rhus  is  caused  the  deadly  concussion 
ivhich  is  the  worst  single  hazard  of  acci- 
dents. 


It  now  becomes  clear  why  a  slip  in  the 
bathroom  or  on  the  street  may  kill,  while 
a  fall  from  a  high  building  does  not  neces- 
sarily do  so.  Should  a  man  who  drops 
fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  land  on  an  object 
which  slows  down  the  impact  ever  so 
slightly,  he  will  not  be  subjected  to  forces 
so  great  as  those  met  by  a  man  who.  after 
a  fall  of  five  or  six  feet,  strikes  an  object 
completely  unyielding.  And  if  it  is  the 
head  which  strikes  bathtub  or  sidewalk, 
the  sudden  stopping  of  its  movement  may 
easily  jam  the  brain  against  the  skull  to 
cause  concussion.  This  also  gives  us  the 
scientific  secret  of  the  boxing  glove.  The 
inch  or  so  of  padding  keeps  a  blow  to 
the  head  from  starting  the  skull  into  mo- 
tion so  rapidly  that  the  brain  tissues  are 
injured. 

The  findings  of  de  Haven  and  his  Eng- 
lish colleagues  can  be  used  by  every  one 
of  us  to  save  our  own  lives  should  we 
ever  become  involved  in  accidents  in 
automobiles,   busses,  trains,  airplanes  or 


against  the  object  so  that  a  quick  swing 
will  not  cause  concussion. 

Since  fatalities  in  crashes  are  not  directly 
due  to  the  impact  of  the  vehicle  itself  but 
rather  to  a  second  impact,  that  of  the 
passenger  against  the  structure  of  his  ma- 
chine, many  injuries  can  be  avoided  by 
redesigning  the  insides  of  airplanes  and 
autoinobiles  to  reduce  the  number  of  ob- 
jects that  can  be  struck,  and  to  give  the 
passenger  something  to  flatten  himself 
against.  This  is  already  being  done  in  the 
design  of  airplanes.  And  when  new  auto- 
mobiles are  built  after  the  war,  such  safety 
provisions  will  undoubtedly  be  included. 

How  to  Make  a  Short  Fall 

From  de  Haven"s  findings  on  nonfatal 
suicide  leaps,  we  may  draw  some  hints  on 
how  to  take  tremendous  falls.  The  first  rule, 
of  course,  is  to  avoid  them  altogether  if  it 
is  possible  to  do  so,  since  even  under  the 
best  conditions,  a  drop  from  a  sixth-story 
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'I  know  it  looks  easy — but  just  try  it" 


VIRGR    PARTCH 


any  other  speeding  vehicle.  When  a  fast 
machine  strikes  a  solid  object,  the  split 
second  of  slowing  down  which  cheats 
death  is  usually  supplied  by  the  crumbling 
of  the  machine  itself. 

Daredevils   Employ   Trick 

The  research  of  the  scientists  has  con- 
firmed the  wisdom  of  a  trick  long  prag- 
matically employed  by  daredevils  who 
deliberately  smash  up  automobiles  moving 
at  high  speeds. 

Just  before  the  impact,  the  stunt  man 
jumps  into  the  back  seat,  and  lies  hard 
against  the  rear  of  the  front  seat,  with 
his  hand  or  arm  between  the  side  of  his 
head  and  the  solid  structure.  The  crum- 
pling of  the  seat  slows  down  the  speed 
with  which  his  body  is  brought  to  a 
standstill,  while  his  head  is  shaken  up  as 
little  as  possible. 

Anyone  who  finds  himself  involved  in 
a  crack-up  should  imitate  this  procedure. 
He  should  press  his  torso  against  some 
solid  object  forward  that  will  not  receive 
the  first  shock  of  the  crash,  and  be  espe- 
cially careful  to  squeeze  his  head  tightly 


window  is  extremely  dangerous.  But  if 
jump  you  must,  remember  that  any  object 
which  will  give,  even  only  a  few  inches,  is 
a  potential  lifesaver.  If  there  is  an  awn- 
ing somewhere  beneath  you,  you  are  very 
lucky,  for  awnings  can  be  almost  as  ef- 
fective as  a  net.  It  is  better  to  land  on  an 
automobile  than  on  paving  or  sidewalk: 
metal  ventilators  may  crumple  beneath 
you:  the  roof  of  an  old  shed  may  give 
way:  and  the  soft  earth  of  a  spaded  garden 
plot  may  save  you.  Furthermore,  you 
should  try  to  land  as  flat  as  possible.  Do 
not  put  your  arms  and  legs  out  in  front 
of  you  to  ward  otf  the  blow,  since  at  the 
great  speed  you  will  be  traveling,  the 
long  bones  will  be  likely  to  be  driven  into 
your  body  like  swords. 

The  technique  for  meeting  long  falls  dif- 
fers from  the  best  procedure,  should  you 
find  it  necessary  to  drop  not  from  the 
sixth  but  the  second  story  of  a  building. 

The  paratrooper  who  bails  out  a  half- 
mile  up  in  the  sky  is,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  his  landing,  dropping  a  distance  of 
six  or  eight  feet.  Due  to  the  action  of  his 
enlarged  umbrella,  he  strikes  the  ground 
with  a  velocity  no  creater  than  if  he  had 


taken  a  free  fall  of  a  little  more  than  his 
height.  To  bring  him  to  the  ground  with- 
out the  slightest  injury  is  one  of  the 
primary  concerns  of  the  Paratroop  Com- 
mand. If  you  sprain  your  ankle  when  you 
trip  over  the  babys  toy,  it  is  not  serious: 
you  hobble  around  for  a  week  or  so  until 
your  ankle  gets  well.  But  if  a  soldier 
sprains  his  ankle  when  he  drops  behind  the 
enemy's  line,  it  means  death  or  capture, 
since  he  cannot  fight  efficiently. 

The  question  of  how  to  land  with  the 
velocity  of  a  short  fall  has  thus  received 
major  attention  from  the  armies  of  the 
world.  And  it  has  been  answered  so  suc- 
cessfully by  the  American  forces  that  less 
than  two  injuries  are  suffered  per  thousand 
parachute  jumps.  And  the  soldier  must 
handle  not  only  a  downward  shock,  but 
also  a  forward,  backward,  or  sideward 
velocity. 

If  you  wish,  like  the  hero  of  a  Western 
story,  to  spring  with  impunity  from  the 
door  of  a  rapidly  moving  train,  you  had 
better  be  an  expert  tumbler,  as  the  para- 
troopers have  to  be.  Men  have  instinc- 
tively tried  to  keep  their  feet  when  they 
feel  themselves  falling.  Paratroopers  have 
to  eradicate  this  deeply  ingrained  habit. 
Should  the  force  of  their  fall  pull  them  otf 
the  vertical,  they  do  not  fight  this  tendency, 
but  go  jubilantly  with  it,  landing  in  an 
acrobat's  tumble.  Their  model  is  the  circus 
performer  who,  when  he  dives  head  fore- 
most through  a  flaming  hoop,  lands  first 
on  his  hands,  then  goes  into  a  somersault, 
and  "finally,  after  this  long  maneuver,  re- 
gains his  feet. 

Legs  i^re  Shock.  Absorbers 

Fortunately  for  the  average  citizen, 
straight  drops  do  not  require  this  tech- 
nique: you  need  merely  imitate  a  much 
less  complicated  part  of  the  paratrooper's 
regimen.  Like  the  soldiers,  you  must  learn 
to  use  your  legs  efficiently  as  shock  ab- 
sorbers. Try  to  make  a  two-point  landing, 
both  your  feet  hittmg  the  ground  at  the 
same  instant.  If  your  toes  or  heels  land 
first,  either  may  be  fractured.  The  correct 
points  of  contact  are  the  balls  of  your 
feet. 

The  human  tendency  to  get  better  pro- 
tection from  the  groimd  by  holding  the 
legs  rigid  must  be  fought  at  all  costs:  land 
with  \our  knees  slightly  flexed  and  plan 
to  go  down  on  your  haunches  with  the 
force  of  the  shock.  If  your  knees  are  stiff, 
you  may  tear  the  ligatures  of  your  legs  or 
dislocate  your  hips:  if  your  knees  are  bent 
too  greatly,  you  lose  the  shock-absorbing 
efl"ect  and  are  in  danger  of  spraining  hip, 
knee,  or  ankle.  Should  you  be  forced  to 
land  hands  first,  bend  your  elbows  slightly, 
just  as  for  a  foot-first  landing  you  bend 
your  knees.  If  you  fail  to  get  your  hands 
or  feet  beneath  you,  if  you  are  not  expert 
enough  to  go  into  a  paratrooper's  tumble, 
you  still  have  one  protection  left,  provided 
you  have  the  will  power  to  apply  it.  Relax! 
Imagine,  if  possible,  that  you  are  going 
to  land  on  a  feather  bed.  and  let  all  your 
muscles  go  limp  to  receive  its  delightful 
softness. 

According  to  an  old  proverb.  Provi- 
dence takes  care  of  children  and  drunk- 
ards: certain  it  is  they  are  much  less  likely 
to  get  hurt  when  they  fall.  The  reason  is 
that,  in  contrast  to  coldly  sober  adults, 
they  relax  naturally.  Tense  muscles  tear, 
and  the  bones  behind  them  are  likely  to 
fracture:  loose  muscles  give  in  to  the  force 
of  the  blow .  It  may  seem  like  advising  the 
inhabitants  of  a  fiery  furnace  to  keep  cool, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  avoiding  muscu- 
lar tenseness  is  a  most  important  secret  in 
falls  of  every  kind,  be  they  of  five  or  five 
hundred  feet. 

The  End 
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Three  Seconds  to  Fight 
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By  that  time  Jack  was  saying,  "Some- 
body please  come  and  do  something." 

It's  funny  how  you  say  things  in  a 
pinch  like  that.  I  dived  down  to  get  the 
Jerry  on  Jack's  tail.  When  I  got  him  in  my 
sights  and  pressed  the  trigger  for  a  burst, 
nothing  happened.  In  the  excitement,  I 
had  used  all  my  ammunition.  It  was  the 
most  helpless  feeling  I've  ever  known. 

A  three-second  burst  was  all  that  stood 
between  Jack  and  death.  Faster  than  1  can 
say  it,  the  thought  flashed:  The  only  thing 
to  do  is  ram  this  guy.  As  1  swerved,  the 
Jerry  veered  left  into  the  sights  of  Bill 
Lovell.  who  had  come  up  beside  me.  Bill's 
squirt  brought  him  down. 

One  of  llfrey's  engines  was  out,  so  we 
headed  for  home.  Lovell  and  I  hovered 
above  his  limping  plane.  The  Jerries  broke 
it  off,  too.  We  had  lost  Mac's  plane  in  the 
skirmish. 

In  about  three  minutes  of  fighting,  the 
four  of  us  had  shot  down  nine  Me. -109s 
with  the  loss  of  one  man.  That  after- 
noon Mac  limped  in.  with  his  engine 
sputtering.  He  had  been  chased  into  the 
desert  where  he  came  down  out  of  gas. 
Scouting  around  he  found  some  auto  gas, 
tanked  up,  got  his  engines  going  and 
pulled  in  to  the  airfield. 

A  Hard  Blow  for  the  Heinies 

One  morning  when  Rommel's  army  was 
still  in  Tripoli,  1  was  assigned  to  recon- 
naissance over  the  city.  After  finishing,  I 
came  down  to  5,000  feet  over  Casa  Bonita. 
It  was  a  peaceful  place  and  there  wasn't 
a  plane  in  the  air.  No  one  was  shooting 
at  me  from  the  ground  either.  I  wondered 
why,  and  kept  peering  down  past  the 
engines. 

In  a  flash  I  saw  something  that  nearly 
made  me  jump  out  of  my  seat.  Directly 
below  was  a  strip  stacked  with  planes, 
wmg  tip  to  wing  tip,  so  skillfully  camou- 
flaged that  it  was  only  luck  that  I  had 
spotted  them.  The  Desert  Fox  was  sav- 
ing them    for  a   surprise  party.   I   guess. 

"Robbie,  you  had  better  hightail  the 
hell  out  of  here,"  I  told  myself.  I  did.  too. 
Back  at  our  bomber  base,  they  warmed 
up  and  loaded  a  squadron  of  B-26s.  I  had 
been  led  across  the  ocean  and  down  to 
Africa  by  B-26s  but  this  time  I  led  them. 
We  swept  into  Casa  Bonita  and  unloaded 
the  eggs  so  fast  that  only  three  of  Jerry's 
fighters  had  time  to  take  off.  Later  our 
Intelligence  reported  that  128  Axis  planes 
had  been  destroyed,  sitting  like  ducks,  in 
their  tracks. 

When  we  got  word  that  the  Germans' 
field  headquarters  were  in  Kiabli,  a  cross- 
roads in  a  farming  area  in  Tunisia,  I  was 
assigned  to  lead  a  flight  to  strafe  them.  We 
buzzed  over  the  treetops,  but  I  couldn't 
see  a  German.  I  couldn't  see  a  thing  that 
looked  like  a  GHQ  either  and  figured  that 
our  Intelligence  had  slipped  up. 

One  of  our  Flying  Fortresses  had  been 
forced  to  land  near  by  and  was  lying 
among  some  trees.  The  next  day  it  was 
skip-bombed  by  P-38s.  A  lot  of  Jerries 
came  running  out.  but  we  never  found  out 
whether  that  was  their  General  Headquar- 
ters. 

After  Rommel  evacuated  Tripoli,  our 
squadron  strafed  his  communications.  The 
strategy  is  to  swoop  in  figure  eights  over 
the  lines  of  trucks  or  railroad  trains  or 
bridges  and  let  them  have  it — bombs,  can- 
non and  machine-gun  fire.  You  never 
come  strafing  down  the  road,  as  most- peo- 
ple think.  At  least  you  don't  do  it  more 
than  once,  because  their  ack-ack  will  cut 
your  plane  in  two  the  first  time  you  try  it. 
But  with  these  low-level  swoops,  we 
turned  in  plenty  of  havoc,  blowing  up 
trucks  and  locomotives. 

The  bombing  missions  with  the   For- 


tresses were  high-level.  They  assigned  six 
to  twelve  Lightnings  at  first  to  a  squadron 
of  twenty  B-17s.  Our  job  was  to  fly  above 
the  Fortresses. 

As  the  Jerry  tried  to  get  set  to  dive  on 
the  bombers,  we  stayed  in  position  to  dive 
on  them.  As  long  as  they  let  the  bombers 
alone,  we  left  them  alone.  They  would 
send  a  couple  of  Messerschmitts  down  to 
make  passes  without  shooting.  We  stayed 
in  our  places  unless  they  actually  attacked 
the  bombers.  That's  how  businesslike  the 
deal  was. 

Ii  took  plenty  of  nerve  for  the  Jerries  to 
close  in.  The  bombers  were  in  formation 
so  that  no  matter  from  which  angle  the 
Messerschmitts  attacked,  at  least  nine  For- 
tresses' guns  were  on  the  attacker.  In 
addition,  our  Lightnings  were  hitting  them 
with  all  we  had.    Instead  of  dogfights  that 


them:  they  couldn't  gain  on  me.  I  called 
in  on  my  phone.  "I've  got  two  Me. -109s 
that  need  some  help."  Lieutenant  Mur- 
dock  heard  me  and  swooped  in.  One 
Jerry  got  wise  and  went  home.  Murdock 
got  the  other  in  his  sights  and  gave  him  a 
squirt.  The  Jerry  went  down  in  a  long 
streamer  of  black  smoke. 

Over  Tunis  and  Bizertc.  these  bombing 
missions  were  low-level  operations.  We 
could  carry  bombs  under  the  wings  and 
still  have  enough  gas  to  fight  and  get 
home.  In  one.  I  was  flight  leader  of  twelve 
Lightnings  protecting  two  dozen  For- 
tresses. 

We  had  reached  our  objective,  bombed 
railroad  yards,  and  were  headed  back.  I 
had  almost  twisted  my  neck  otf  looking 
around  and  up  for  Jerries.  They're  al- 
ways trying  to  sneak  in  from  the  rear. 


BUTCH 


by  SGT.  LARRY  REYNOLDS 
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"How  I  long  for  peace — when,  once't  again  we  may  flee 
th'  scene  of  a  crime  in  a  big,  black,  bulletproof  sedan!" 


the  movies  picture  as  air  battles,  we  dived, 
got  in  our  burst,  zoomed  up  for  position, 
then  dived  again.  We  had  the  speed  and 
power  above  30.000  to  do  that. 

About  the  only  time  we  broke  forma- 
tion was  when  a  Fortress  was  hit  by  ack- 
ack  or  fire  from  a  Jerry,  and  fell  behind 
or  below  the  flight.  The  Jerries  were  al- 
ways waiting  like  buzzards  for  this  to 
happen.  Then  it  was  our  task  to  hover 
over  the  injured  bomber  and  fight  oft" 
attackers  while  it  limped  home. 

Outfoxing  the  Messerschmitts 

I  was  over  Cagliari  in  Sardinia  one  day 
protecting  a  bomber  after  a  battle.  He 
was  limping  along  at  150  miles  an  hour. 
Two  Me.- 1 09s  came  in  above  me.  I 
climbed,  trying  to  get  up  with  them.  They 
stayed  on  my  tail.  The  other  members  of 
our  squadron  were  spread  out  all  over 
the  sky  after  the  battle. 

The  Jerries  and  I  went  around  in  a 
circle  at  15,000  feet.    I  couldn't  gain  on 


Just  as  the  bombers  warned  us  by  radio, 
I  saw  a  bunch  of  Me. -109s  behind  us.  I 
called  my  planes  on  the  radio,  then 
made  a  fifteen-degree  bank.  1  could  see 
the  pilot  in  the  Lightning  to  my  right  eat- 
ing a  chocolate  bar.  You  get  as  hungry 
as  a  horse  on  these  long  flights.  I  guess 
he  didn't  hear  me,  because  the  next  time 
I  looked,  he  wasn't  there.  The  Jerry  shot 
him  down.  Then  they  must  have  thought 
he  was  such  easy  meat  that  they  could 
take  on  the  rest  of  us. 

We  fought  for  seventy-five  miles,  going 
round  and  round  in  a  circle  about  fifty 
feet  off  the  ground — eleven  P-38s  and 
fifteen  Me.- 1 09s. 

The  Fortresses  were  there  at  the  start, 
but  they  soon  disappeared  while  we 
battled.  It  was  one  of  the  toughest  fights 
I  have  been  in. 

We  lost  two  men,  the  fellow  who  went 
down  eating  the  chocolate  bar  and  Bill 
Lovell,  who  was  reported  missing  in 
action.  Bill  shot  down  one  Jerry.  That 
fight  explains  why  you  read  in  the  com- 


muniquds,    "All    our    bombers   retuii 
safely." 

A  strange  thing  happened  one  day  wL 
I  was  over  the  Mediterranean  twenty  n| 
north  of  Philippcville  with  two  oE 
Lightnings,  one  piloted  by  Major  Ha 
bard,  another  by  a  lad  named  Umphk 
"Umph"  was  a  funny  kid  who  likeiG 
smoke  a  cigar  when  flying.  He  couldfi 
this  on  low-level  missions  because 
didn't  use  oxygen  until  above  10.000  til 
On  this  morning  we  were  waiting  arol 
for  the  fog  to  clear,  so  we  could  pll 
some  bombs  and  strafe  a  railroad  yard! 

We  spotted  a  huge,  three-engined 
ian  bomber,  a  Cant  Z.  1007.  He  wasb!| 
with  a  white  stripe  around  his  belly, 
had,  already  seen  us  and  was  burning! 
three  engines  to  get  away.   Hubbard  mil 
a  pass  at  him.    1  thought:  I'll  hold  off  j 
let  the  major  finish  him. 

About  the  same  time,  the  major  si 
afterward,  he  thought  he'd  let  us  fio| 
the  Eytie. 

This  Alphonse-and-Gaston  stuff  alml 
let  the  Italian  get  away.  But  Umph  cal 
in  shooting.  I  parked  right  behind  i| 
Eytie,  just  in  case.  After  Umphrey  (I 
ished.  I  got  in  a  burst.  The  nose  of  tl 
Eytie  raised,  then  he  rolled  and  divl 
straight  down.  At  500  feet,  he  burst  ii| 
flames.  When  he  hit  the  water,  it  sect 
as  if  there  wasn't  a  piece  big  enough] 
pick  up. 

The  Eytie  had  a  lot  of  firepower  al 
he  did  some  good  shooting  before  we  gl 
him.  My  plane  was  shot  up.  After! 
checked  myself  over  and  didn't  find  aj_ 
holes  in  my  skin.  I  looked  around  for  nl 
companions.  I  saw  Umphrey's  YippI 
below  me  and  could  see  that  he  had  I 
leak.  I  tried  to  call  him  to  warn  him  b| 
got  no  reply.  He  kept  on  going  down, 
though  he  intended  to  buzz  the  debi| 
on  the  water. 

Reported  Missing  in  Action 

At  1,000  feet,  his  plane  flattened  and 
thought  he  would   bail  out.    Instead, 
nosed    down    again.    The    plane    land* 
smoothly  on  the  water  and  scooted  alorj 
like  a  motorboat.    I  followed  it  until 
sank.     Umph   never  tried   to   get  out. 
guess  the  plane  must  have  been  flying  i 
self  and  perhaps  Umph  v^as  sitting  thcf 
with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth — dead.   He  to 
was  reported  missing  in  action. 

After  four  months  of  constant  flying  i 
all  kinds  of  missions  from  50  to  30,00 
feet,  as  one  of  my  citations  put  it,  I  wa 
told  to  go  to  Casablanca  and  teach  th 
pilots  of  new  Lightning  squadrons  wha 
my  outfit  had  learned  the  hard  way.  Ii 
49  missions  1  had  never  been  scratched- 
the  old  Roberts'  luck  held  out.  Then  I  wa 
instructed  to  come  home  and  teach  thi 
new  pilots  on  this  side  what  they  can  A 
with  P-38s. 

What  I  tell  them  is  this:  The  only  limi 
to  what  you  can  do  with  the  Lightning  i; 
the  endurance  of  the  pilot  himself.  Th« 
armchair  strategists  think  that  if  you  flj 
three  hours  escorting  bombers,  fight  thretl 
minutes,  then  fly  back  home  for  three 
hours,  that  is  an  easy  day's  work.  I'd  likt 
to  get  some  of  them  strapped  in  a  P-38 
kt  35,000  feet  on  oxygen  and  see  how  fresh 
they  would  be  when  they  got  back. 

My  money's  on  the  P-38.  When  we  hit 
Africa,  the  Jerries  had  control  of  the  air. 
We  took  it  away  from  them  because  we 
were  better  trained  and  we  had  a  better 
plane. 

Considering  what  we  were  able  to  do 
with  only  a  handful  of  them,  my  bet  is 
that  when  we  can  put  2,000  of  these  fight- 
ers over  Europe  at  one  time,  the  air  over 
Adolf's  fortress  will  be  ours. 
The  End 


\ 


icture  of  a  mighty  war^eapon 


THAT  OLD  SAYING  about  the  pen  being 
mightier  than  the  sword   was  never 
truer  than  it  is  today. 

The  swords  of  modern  war  are  tanks  and 
planes  and  ships  and  bombs.  These  things 
cost  money... huge  sums  of  money... and 
that  makes  money  the  first  requirement  in 
fighting  a  war. 

Every  time  an  American  opens  up  a 
fountain  pen  and  writes  a  check  to  pay 
taxes,  or  to  buy  a  War  Bond,  or  to  sign  a 
pledge  to  put  at  least  10%  of  his  pay  into 


War  Bonds,  that  pen  is  helping  to  make 
possible  the  swords  of  modern  warfare. 

Your  Government  not  only  can't  fight  a 
war  without  money,  but  Victory  will  re- 
quire all  the  money  you  can  spare!  And  your 
Government  needs  that  money  right  now! 

Buy  all  the  War  Bonds  you  possibly  can. 
Buy  them  regularly  by  making  every  pay 
day  Bond  day!  No  doubt  you  are  now 
doing  your  bit  .  .  .  but  the  time  has  come 
for  all  of  us  to  do  our  best.  Buy  an  extra 
War  Bond  this  vionth. 

Through  investment  in  Government 
Bonds,  your  life  insurance  companies  are 
helping  to  finance  the  war  effort.  Metro- 
politan, for  example,  has  invested  substan- 
tial sums  for  the  benefit  of  its  policyholders. 
Metropolitan's  Home  Office  and  Field  em- 
ployees are  also   buying  War  Bonds  by 


direct  purchase  as  well  as  through  the  Pay- 
roll Savings  Plan. 

Our  boys  are  giving  their  lives  . . .  the 
least  that  we  can  do  is  to  lend  our  money! 
U.  S.  War  Savings  Stamps  may  be  pur- 
chased from  any  INIetropolitan  agent,  or  at 
any  Metropolitan  office. 
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nothing,  but  astonishment  possessed  her. 

Her  hair  had  not  merely  been  thinned. 
It  had  been  cut  short  at  the  sides  into  locks 
that  Clotilde  was  twisting  expertly  into 
curls,  and  it  had  been  clipped  into  a  deep 
dark  bang  that  came  down  almost  to  her 
eyes.  Well,  no  use  to  make  a  fuss  now — 
but  really — 

"This  part  she'll  braid  loosely  and  wind 
around  like  this,"  Mitzi  said,  suddenly 
taking  Clotilde's  place.  The  side  locks 
were  pinned  into  trim  curls  above  either 
ear  now;  Mitzi  braided  the  hair  at  the 
back  and  fastened  it  on  top  with  small 
pins. 

"Look  at  yourself."  she  said. 

Griselle  looked,  and  a  smile  twitched 
at  her  mouth:  a  shamed,  pleased  flush 
mounted  to  her  cheeks.  She  had  never 
seen  herself  look  like  this.  The  deep  bang 
took  away  the  too  high  effect  of  her  fore- 
head and  fluffed  itself  into  little  tendrils 
when  it  met  the  loose  soft  side  curls;  be- 
hind these  was  the  familiar  plait  of  the 
dark  braid.  She  looked  younger,  smarter 
than  she  had  ever  looked;  the  heavy,  slip- 
shod look  of  the  too-dense  mop  was 
gone;  instead  a  well-groomed,  ultramod- 
ern arrangement  seemed  actually  to  have 
changed  the  expression  of  her  face. 

SHE  put  on  her  hat,  still  half  smiling  in 
involuntary  pleasure. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  you  must  have  with 
that  hair-do,"  Clotilde  said;  "one  of  those 
tipped  brown  straws  with  the  flowers 
around  it.  And  make  her  tip  it  'way  over," 
she  added,  instinctively  realizing  that 
Mitzi  was  the  person  to  whom  to  appeal. 

"She  won't  do  it,"  Mitzi  said.  "She's 
hopeless." 

Griselle  laughed.  "But  I  do  like  my  hair 
this  way,"  she  said. 

Mitzi  insisted  on  paying  the  bill.  Ar- 
riving home,  she  said  to  Griselle: 

"Everyone  who  sees  it  will  be  wild 
about  your  hair.  If  you  had  any  sense, 
you'd  take  off  about  ten  pounds — that'd 
be  enough,  and  you'd  get  a  girdle 
that  makes  you  pull  in  your  waist  and 
straighten  your  shoulders,  and  some  smart 
clothes.  You  ought  to  do  it!  You've  got 
a  good  figure;  you're  not  one  bit  too  tall, 
and  it  gives  me  the  nip-ups  to  see  you 
going  around  with  your  hair  hanging 
down,  and  wearing  Aunt  Mollie's  old 
coat." 

"I  don't  seem  to  have  any  clothes 
sense,"  Griselle  said  apologetically.  "And 
I  don't  care  an  awful  lot  about  it!"  But 
that  night  at  supper,  she  ate  her  peaches 
without  cream. 

There  was  plentiful  cream,  too,  in  the 
blistered  pink  glass  pitcher  with  "Souvenir 
of  Santa  Cruz"  written  on  it.  But  Griselle 
resisted  it  and  decided  against  a  third  piece 
of  cornbread  the  next  morning.  That  day 
she  stepped  on  a  weighing  machine  outside 
a  drugstore,  first  looking  about  for  casual 
witnesses,  and  saw  the  arrow  move  to 
far  too  high  a  poundage.  Elizabeth 
Ruggles,  now  married  to  a  soldier  and 
gone  to  Arizona,  had  been  dieting  off  and 
on.  Griselle  tried  to  remember  what 
Elizabeth  had  done. 

"That  list  of  hers!"  she  said,  laughing  to 
herself.  "  'One  small  slice  lean  meat,  no 
fat  or  gravy.  Two  pieces  double-toasted 
bread.  One  pat  butter.  Clear  broth  or 
consomme.  Walk  two  miles  daily.  No 
water  or  other  liquid  with  meals.'  It  isn't 
worth  it!  But  I  can  do  the  two  miles 
daily,  anyway,"  Griselle's  thoughts  ran 
on.  "I'll  begin  right  now.  Grandfather 
said  a  mile  took  twenty  minutes  if  it 
wasn't  too  fast.    I'll  walk  for  an  hour." 

She  set  off  toward  the  hills.  The  after- 
noon was  soft  and  gray;  it  was  five 
o'clock,  and  the  summer  wind  had  died 
away.   This  was  the  time  to  walk!    The 


university  tennis  courts  were  all  in  use; 
every  child  in  town  was  on  the  sidewalks; 
jeeps  went  by  with  khaki-clad  boys  driv- 
ing them,  and  once  there  passed  her  a  long 
line  of  great  mustard-brown  vans  filled 
with  servicemen. 

Griselle  walked  with  no  particular 
sense  of  direction:  she  stopped  presently 
and  exclaimed  half  audibly,.  "Oh!  Oh — 
yes,  this  is  it!"  as  she  recognized  little 
Mountjoy  Street  and  saw  the  shabby  cot- 
tage that  Alan's  mother  had  rented  a  few 
weeks  earlier. 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated,  her  old 
shyness  overcoming  her,  and  her  heart 
beating  fast.  Then  quite  resolutely  she 
pushed  open  the  picket  gate  and  walked 
up  the  path. 

The  door  stood  partly  open;  Griselle 
pushed  it  inward  and  entered   a  cheap 


doorknob  and  jerked  it  out  of  my  hand. 
It  was  all  right  for  a  while;  Steve  and  I 
moved  in,  and  then  it  began  to  hurt  and 
I've  had  to  have  a  doctor  twice.  Isn't  it 
terrible,  just  at  this  moment?" 

"Enough  to  drive  you  crazy,"  Griselle 
agreed  simply,  and  the  other  woman  gave 
a  forlorn  laugh. 

"I'll  be  about  again  in  a  few  days," 
she  said;  "but  meanwhile  we  are  get- 
ting along  with  the  most  awful  make- 
shifts you  can  imagine." 

"But  Where's  Steve?" 

"He's  here.  In  the  kitchen  probably. 
You  must  see  him  before  you  go." 

"I'll  take  this  out,"  Griselle  picked  up 
the  tray,  crossed  the  dining  room  and 
opened  the  kitchen  door. 

The  kitchen,  too,  presented  a  scene  of 
confusion,  but  Stephen  in  his  wheel  chair 
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"Now  men — no  yoo-hooing!" 


little  square,  papered  hall  in  which  several 
boxes  were  piled.  They  had  moved  in, 
then! 

"Who  is  it?"  Mrs.  Mclntyre's  voice 
called  from  one  of  the  bedrooms. 

Answering  with  her  own  name,  Gri- 
selle went  into  the  room. 

"Oh,  you're  sick!"  she  exclaimed. 

A  LAN'S  mother  was  in  a  tumbled  bed, 
l\.  with  a  thickly  bandaged  foot  laid  like 
a  great  sausage  on  a  pillow  before  her. 
The  room  was  in  dreary  disorder  and  only 
half  furnished;  there  were  no  curtains  at 
the  windows;  a  trunk  was  overflowing 
with  variegated  garments;  a  lunch  tray 
filled  with  empty  dishes  and  glasses  stood 
on  a  crate. 

"Griselle!"  Mrs.  Mclntyre  said.  "My 
dear,  what  a  mess  you  find  us  in!  Come 
in  and  see  me." 

"But  what  have  you  done  to  your  foot?" 
Griselle  said  without  preamble. 

"The  day  we  moved  in,"  Alan's  mother 
said,  "day  before  yesterday,  I  dropped 
my  little  sewing  machine  on  it.  I  had 
picked  it  up  in  a  hurry;  the  movers  were 
waiting,  and  my  loose  sleeve  caught  on  a 


was  evidently  doing  his  best  to  reduce  it 
to  order.  He  turned  at  the  sink  as  Gri- 
selle came  in,  and  greeted  her  with  a 
broad  smile.  Instantly  any  sense  of  pity 
or  embarrassment  she  might  have  felt 
vanished;  he  was  like  Alan — he  was  so 
curiously  like  him  and  yet  not  like  him! 

"I  heard  you  talking  to  Mother;  I  didn't 
know  who  it  could  be.  Isn't  this  a  swell 
mess!"  Stephen  said,  turning  his  chair  to 
propel  it  toward  her  and  holding  out  his 
hand.  "I  asked  the  doctor  yesterday  to 
find  someone  to  come  in  here  and  help  us, 
but  there's  no  such  animal,"  he  went  on. 
"I  was  just  trying  to  get  some  dishes  un- 
packed; everything's  so  darned  dusty  and 
ought  to  be  washed  before  it's  put  away. 
Sit  down  and  talk;  I'll  take  a  little  while 
off." 

Griselle  was  accustomed  to  kitchens, 
but  she  had  never  seen  a  kitchen  in  quite 
such  a  condition.  Barrels  of  china  and 
boxes  of  pots  and  pans  were  spilling  their 
contents,  wrapped  in  masses  of  newspa- 
per, on  the  floor.  The  sink  was  littered; 
the  cover  was  off  the  garbage  can. 

"Some  of  this  stuff  only  got  here  this 
morning,"   Stephen   said.     "We'll    get    it 


all  sorted  out,  but  with  Motl 
it's  not  much  of  a  cinch." 

"A  lot  of  this  can  be  perfectly! 
in  the  china  closet,  and  washed 
need  it,"  Cirisclle  said  firmly, 
to  carry  piles  of  dishes  to  the  pa 
arrange  them  on  the  shelves, 
the  old-fashioned  gas  heater  that  I 
the  boiler;  found  a  dishpan,  towel 

"You  sit  right  here  and  take  th| 
of  this  barrel,"  she  directed  hii 
more  you  talk  about  my  ought- 
do  this  the  more  time  you'll  was 
telephone  in?    Ill  see  if  I  can 
This  is  the  kind  of  job  I  love." 

"That  word  'ought-notting,' 
Stephen  murmured.    "All  right, 
this  barrel." 

"Pretty  old  silver,"  Griselle 
ciatively,  looking  at  a  spoon, 
with  her  hands  full  of  silver  to 
room;  came  back  laughing.  "Your| 
is  simply   frenzied  to  get  out 
take  a  hand,"  she  reported. 

A  great  heap  of  twisted  newJ 
gathered  on  the  side  porch.  Anf 
barrel  was  rolled  out  there;  a 
barrel.  In  the  kitchen,  room  to  mol 
an  empty  surface  or  two  develop(| 
idly.  Clara  appeared. 

Clara  was  colored,  seventy-two, 
small  that  during  her  first  brief  al 
from  the  kitchen,  Stephen  observel 
if  wringing  wet  she  would  probalf 
the  scales  at  an  even  seventy-five  pi 
Clara  was  Belle's  mother;  she  had! 
worked  for  Aunt  Mollie  in  emerg| 
and  Griselle  knew  what  she  could  < 

AFTER  a  while,  Mrs.  Mclntyre 
.  out  into  the  kitchen  and  was] 
comfortable  in  a  chair  with  her  foot 
a  pillow,  and  Clara  disappeared  in 
bedroom  with  clean  sheets.  By  this! 
the  kitchen  was  beginning  to  show  ] 
could  be  a  quite  attractive  apartme 

Stephen  and  Griselle  turned  it  0'| 
Clara   and   went  into  the   parlor 
some  real  settling  had  been  done. 
was  down  on  a  clean  painted  floor;  i 
had  been  pushed  into  appropriate 
tions;    Steve's   worktable   with    his 
had  the  middle  of  the  floor  space 
piles  of  books  were  everywhere  w 
placement. 

Griselle  looked  at  the  books;  thi 
of  placing  them  was  far  too  great  f( 
day;  it  was  almost  dark  now,  and  ' 
was  starting  dinner.  But  she  and  Ste 
did  somewhat  assort  them  and  she  p 
ised  to  come  back  in  a  day  or  two 
finish  the  job. 

It    was    nearly    seven    when    she 
Stephen  sat  down,  dirty  and  stiff  b 
great  spirits,  to  canned  corned  beef 
with  eggs  poached  on  it,  hot  bakery 
coffee  and  fresh  green  corn.   Steve's  < 
was  close  to  the  table;  Griselle  poure( 
coffee;  a  three-bulb  lamp  in  a  flat  s 
of   heavy   colored    glass    dangled   al 
their  heads  and  shed  its  light  over 
cluttered    room.     Mrs.    Mclntyre, 
had  returned  to  bed  and  was  enjo 
her  own  supper,  heard  them  laughini 

They  spoke  continually  of  Alan, 
only  twice  was  Griselle  obliged  to 
swer  questions  that  came  close  to  tht 
cret  she  was  keeping  from  them. 

Once  his  mother  asked,  "You've 
heard   from   him?"   and   she   could 
quite  truthfully,  "Oh,  no;  not  yet.   N 
word,"  and  it  was  the  mother  again  ' 
said  to  her  pityingly,  "My  dear,  it  wa 
sad,  his  going  away  just  when  you 
your  happy  plans  made,"  to  which  < 
selle  merely  returned  sturdily,  "That  se 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day  for  all  wor 
now!" 

Otherwise  the  talk  of  him  was  just 
praise  of  his  own  people.   He  had  boul 
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Keep  T7mt  Ihwder Moving. 

ANOTHER  ESSENTIAL  JOB  THAT  ONLY 

muCK-TRA/LERS  could  handle 


OF  ALL  the  material  our  fighters  need, 
there's     nothing     more     urgent     than 
powder.   And   if  there's   any  job  that 
must   be   kept  running  smoothly,    it's 
the  loading  of  the   powder   bags   that 
propel  our  projectiles  where  they  will 
hurt  the  Japanazis  the  most. 


or  assembly,  lines  are  fed  .   .  then  the 
bagged    powder    goes    back    to    other 
igloos  to  await  final  shipment. 

TRAILERS  FOR  SAFETY,  TOO 


That's  why,  down  in  the  southern 
mountains,  a  huge  loading  plant  .  .  one 
of  the  biggest  in  America  .  .  depends 
on  Truck-Trailers  to  get  the  powder 
where  it's  needed  .  .  when  it's  needed. 

50  TRAILERS— 20  TRUCKS 


Executives  of  this  plant  will  tell  you 
that  transportation  is  the  secret  of  a 
powder-loading  operation.  Movements 
must  be  as  synchronized  as  the  parts  of 
your  watch.  Powder  can't  accumulate 
anywhere   along   the  line   .   .    it's   too 
dangerous.  It  must  come  to  the  line  pre- 
cisely as  it's  needed  .  .  and  be  hauled  a- 
way  the  instant  the  operation  is  finished. 

A  fleet  of  50  Fruehauf  Trailers,  used 
in  a   "shuttle"    system   with  only    20 
truck-tractors,     handles     these    hauls, 
along  with   all   others   in   the   loading 
operation.  Bulk  powder  from  the  mills 
is  first  hauled  from  the  unloading  dock 
to     underground     storage     magazines 
called  "igloos"  .  .  then,  as  needed,  to 
other  magazines  from  which  loading, 


Many  movements  are  involved  .  . 
with  much  loading  and  unloading  time 
That's   where    "shuttling"    comes   in. 
"Shuttling"    means    that    one    truck 
handles  two  or  more  Trailers  .  .  it's  al- 
ways busy  pulling  one  Trailer  while  the 
others  are  being  loaded  and  unloaded. 
In  this  way,  the  20  power  units  actu- 
ally  do   the   work    of  50   .    .    and,   at 
the  same  time,  haul  bigger  loads  than 
trucks  of  that  size  would  carry. 

Safety,  even  more  than  synchroniza- 
tion, is  essential  in  a  powder-loading 
operation.  If  a  power  unit  should  catch 
fire,  the  driver  can,  without  leaving  the 
cab,  set  the  Fruehauf  automatic  front 
supports  and  drive  the  flaming  truck 
away  from  the  powder-laden  Trailer. 

This    specialized    operation   is  only 
one    of    thousands    in    which    Truck- 
Trailers  are  doing  essential  war  work 
that  couldn't  be  done  as  efliciently  and 
economically,  if  at  all,  by  other  means. 

The  welfare  of  all  American  industry 
demands  that  our  motor  transport  be 
kept  running — that  parts,  tires  and  re- 
placement vehicles  be  made  available. 


FRUEHAUF  SERVICE 


World's  Largest  Builders  of  Truck-Trailers 

FRUEHAUF     TRAILER     COMPANY     -k      DETROIT 

Member   Automotive   Council  for   War   Production 


Vt    t 


\.\ . 


Trade  borriers  .  .  artificial,  legal 
obstacles  to  the  efficient  movement 
of  motor  freight  between  States 
.  .  are  slowing  up  the  war-production 
which  depends  on  that  freight.  And 
they  are,  of  course,  delaying  victory 
and  costing  lives  in  the  same  degree. 

Trucks  and  Trailers  ore  held  up  at 
State  lines  by  conflicting  size  and 
weight  lows,  duplicate  or  overlapping 
licenses,  punitive  taxes,  nuisance  in- 
spections, conflicting  equipment  re- 
quirements, etc 

Trade  barriers  axe  costly  to  every 

American  in  peace-time  or  war-time. 

The   public   should    demand   of 

Stofe  legislators  and  executives 

that   they  be  removed 

promptly. 


hi 
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"ENGINEERED  TRANSPORTATION;^ 


TRUCK-TRAILER       TRANSPORT      IS       DOI  NG       AN       ESSENTIAL      JOB       FOR 
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Steve's  big  worktable  at  second  hand,  had 
planed  and  sandpapered  it.  had  stained 
it  with  oils  This  was  his  picture,  grinning 
in  cap  and  gown  on  the  day  he  had  re- 
ceived his  diploma.  The  KipHng  and  the 
Mark  Twain  sets  he  had  collected,  book 
by  book;  ever>thing  in  the  house  spoke 
of  Alan  and  their  adoration  of  him.  Gri- 
selle  felt  her  heart  warm  with  a  new  rush 
of  love  and  confidence. 

She  walked  home  in  higher  spirits  than 
she  had  known  since  the  happy  day  when 
she  and  Allan  had  lunched  together,  had 
gone  together  to  the  city  hall  to  get  their 
marriage  hcense.  It  was  surely  a  very 
specialsort  of  luck,  this  having  chanced 
upon  his  mother  and  brother  in  the  %ery 
hour  when  they  most  needed  a  neigh- 
body  hand!  She  had  been  of  real  help  to 
them,  and  it  was  good  to  go  over  in  her 
mind  all  the  details  of  Uking  hold,  at- 
tacking those  piles  of  plates  and  crates  of 
table  linen,  telephoning  for  Clara,  and 
lea\ing  Clara  in  charge. 

Steve  had  not  said  much  in  actual 
words,  but  she  had  known  from  his  man- 
ner, from  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
had  seconded  all  her  efforts,  from  the 
eagerness  of  his  talk  and  the  occasional 
ringing  out  of  his  deep,  hearty  laugh,  that 
he  appreciated  every  moment  of  it. 

IN  THE  secondhand  bookstore  the  next 
morning,  between  classes,  she  picked  up 
a  book  of  puzzles  from  the  London  Times. 
Just  a  few  solutions  were  penciled  in.  but 
the  peculiar  twist  of  the  English  puzzle- 
maker's  mind  had  e\idently  been  too 
much  for  the  original  owner,  and  most  of 
the  pages  were  untouched.  For  ten  cents. 
Griselle  became  possessed  of  it  and  that 
afternoon  she  somewhat  timidly  pre- 
sented it  to  Stephen.  She  had  seen  books 
of  crosswords  and  double  acrostics  scat- 
tered about  on  his  table;  she  had  guessed 
rightly  that  he  would  seize  upon  the  new 
challenge  with  a%idity. 

Today  they  need  not  work  so  hard  as 
\esterday.  Stephen  wheeled  himself  into 
the  parlor,  and  they  assorted  books  and 
phonograph  records;  Mrs.  McInt>Te  was 
limping  about.  tr>"ing  not  to  do  too  much. 
and  Clara  was  plodding  steadily  through 
mountains  of  unpacking,  washing,  putting 
away.  A  small  bonfire,  smoking  sleepily 
in  the  outdoor  incinerator,  w  as  devouring 
rubbish:  things  were  really  getting  into 
shape. 

.\fter  a  while  they  moved  out  to  the 
shade  of  the  walnut  tree  in  the  back  yard; 
Stexe's  wire-haired  Kipper  had  joined 
the  party,  and  Griselle  saw  how  often  the 
long,  thin  hand  dropped  to  meet  the  eager, 
rough,  waiting  head;  and  she  saw  a  look 
of  deep  content  that  was  new  in  Steve's 
eyes. 

The  afternoon  was  balmy  and  quiet: 
there  was  no  breath  of  wind:  trees  in  the 
neighboring  gardens  were  in  new  leaf;  in 
the  late  sunlight  bees  shot  by;  roses,  mari- 
golds, lavender  and  stock  were  motion- 
less in  light  as  clear  as  water. 

"Gosh I"  Stephen  said  suddenly  in  a 
half-vexed,  half-triumphant  tone.  "I  got 
anotherl" 

"Not  another  of  those  cockeyed  Eng- 
hsh  definitions?"  Griselle  asked,  looking 
up  from  her  French  ^ammar. 

"Yep,"  he  said,  penciling  in  the  book. 
""One  thing  is.  you  know-  when  you"ve  got 
"em!"  he  exulted. 

■"What  was  this  one?" 

"  "Little  Samuel  you  are  all  right  in 
Japan," "  he  read.   "In  seven  letters." 

""Seven  letters!   You  mean  seventy." 

""No;  seven  letters. "" 

""Steve,  how^  could  they  possibly  pack 
into  seven  letters  an>thing  meaning  "Lit- 
tle Samuel  you  are  all  right  in  Japan'?" 
Griselle  demanded. 

"It's  'samurai,' "  he  said. 

""WeH.  I  can  see  the  Japan  part,"  Gri- 
selle said,  after  a  moment.  ".\nd — yes,  I 
suppose  the  'sam"  is  "little  Samuel."  But 
what  about  the  rest?" 


"  'You  are  A  one."  "  he  interpreted  the 
last  four  letters,  with  his  joyous  laugh. 
Griselle  looked  affronted,  and  he  laughed 
again. 

"l    think    that's    ridiculous,"    she    said 
firmly. 

""Well,  it  is,  but  it's  honest,"  he  de- 
fended it,  "That's  just  it  They  dont  go 
in  eternally  for  the  sun  god  and  the  one- 
eyed  .African  sloth." 

■"They  don't  seem  to  mind  unkeyed 
letters,"  Griselle  observed,  secretly  so  de- 
lighted with  the  success  of  her  offering 
that  her  heart  was  dancing. 

"If  you  ever  find  any  others  like  this, 
you  get  "em,"  Steve  told  her,  again  ab- 
sorbed. 

"You  can  have  my  share,"  Griselle  re- 
plied. "What  was  that  first  one  you  got? 
Someone  makes  holes  in — what?" 


her  eyes  following  the  lines  of  the  shel- 
tered little  yard,  which  the  rise  of  a  wind- 
mill, the  neighboring  garages,  and  two 
long  lines  of  v^hitewashed  plank  fences 
shut  in  completely. 

'"Your  bicycle?"  Stephen  asked. 

"No;  my  spinning  wheel.  1  spin,"  Gri- 
selle answered  simply.  "I've  a  spinning 
wheel  stored  with  all  my  other  stuff,  and 
a  loom,  too," 

Stephen  looked  at  her  for  a  moment, 
and  they  both  laughed. 

""^'ou  would.""  he  said. 

'■.\n  old  Swiss  woman  told  me  how  to 
work  the  loom — it's  easy." 

"■.\nd  have  you  a  harpsichord  and  vir- 
ginals?" asked  Steve,  and  they  laughed 
again. 

"No.  But  I've  often  thought  I'd  like  to 
play  the  harp,"   Griselle   said  seriously. 


\\K1X 
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"Oh,  it's  no  use  going  to  the  doctor.   I  know  what  he'd  ad\-ise"' 


Z^lA    MACDONALD 


"  'Spenser's  heroine  makes  hole  in 
lace," ""  he  quoted.  "It's  'lacunae.'  Don't 
you  see  Una  with  "lace"  around  it?" 

"No:  I  don't  see,"  Griselle  said  flatly. 
"I  couldn't  get  one  in  a  million  years." 

"Where  is  the  old  bookshop?  I  think 
ril  work  my  way  o\er  there  some  day."" 

"Oh,  could  you?"  Her  face  brightened, 
""ril  tell  you!"  she  said.  "Til  come  here 
Saturday  morning  and  walk  over  there 
with  you.  It's  lots  of  fun." 

"It's  lots  of  fun  for  me  to  get  out  on 
the  street  again,  after  all  those  weeks  up- 
stairs," Stephen  said.  "I  went  "round  the 
block  two  or  three  times  last  night.  It 
was  good  to  hear  the  people  talking  and 
the  kids  yelping  upstairs  about  having  to 
go  to  bed.  "There's  an  old  fellow  here  who 
asked  me  about  our  apple  tree;  said  we'd 
have  a  heavy  crop.  Mother's  all  agog  on 
the,  subject  of  apple  butter  and  pies." 

"We  could  dr}-  some,  too,"  Griselle 
said;  ""you  can  get  a  government  book 
telling  you  how.  And  we  could  have  m\ 
wheel  out  here,"  she  added  thoughtfully. 


"So  pretty!  A  girl  leaning  her  head 
against  a  harp." 

"But  you  can't  cart  it  around  with  you,"' 
he  answered,  equally  grave.  ".\nd  so  few 
of  your  friends  have  harps!" 

"Yes;  that's  an  objection,  of  course." 

A  SILENCE.  Stephen  worked  at  his 
puzzles,  and  Griselle  devoted  herself 
to  the  subjunctive.  Mrs.  Mclntyre  had 
been  w ith  them  for  a  little  while,  had  gone 
off  to  her  canteen  work.  Griselle  had  sus- 
pected from  the  older  woman's  manner, 
from  Stephen"s  manner,  that  they  knew 
that  something  was  wrong,  but  despite  her 
desperate  attempts  to  speak  of  it  words 
would  not  come.  She  could  only  imply 
to  -Alan's  mother  that  his  sudden  depar- 
ture had  delayed  their  wedding  plans,  and 
accept  Amanda  McInt\Te"s  brief,  philo- 
sophical words  of  sympathy  with  what 
dignity  she  could  command. 

"He  may  not  be  gone  long.  But  leaving 
you  now  must  just  about  have  broken  his 
heart,"  his  mother  had  said. 


Griselle  had  smiled  at  her  heroK 
wondermg   what    she    would    say   ii 
had     known     whose    heart     really    yi 
broken 

■"War  is  hard  on  women,"  sh. 
swered    briefly,    and    nothing    more  h 
been  said. 

Clara  came  out  to  ask  if  the  cauliflow 
was  for  supper.  Afternoon  shado 
lengthened  from  the  windmill  and  t 
trees    Stephen  looked  up. 

"What's  Mrs.  Armitage  doing  now 
He  had  never  seen  Mitzi;  but  he  join 
in  all  their  talks  of  her  with  the  inten 
of  an  intimate. 

"Oh,  nothing  much.  She  wanted  to  1 
a  Nurses"  Aid,  but  she  only  went  tv 
days." 

"Alan  met  her  and  her  husband 
South.  I  suppose  >ou  know  about  it. 

"How  much — how  much  did  .Aian  u\ 
you  about  it?"  Griselle  asked. 

".About  what?"  he  countered,  as  ww' 
as  she. 

"About  how  much  he  liked  her,"  Gr 
selle  said  heroically. 

"How  much  he  rhoupht  he  liked  herj 
Stephen  altered  it,  with  an  uncomfoi 
little  laugh. 


GRISELLE  looked  at  him  for  a  monwr| 
in  silence.  Ice  was  breaking  about  I 
heart.  The  subject  she  had  not 
touch  upon  an  hour  earher  tempted  bel 
now  beyond  her  strength;  she  must  cool 
fide  in  someone;  she  must  have  sympatfayl 

"Hes  still  in  love  with  her,"  she  saidf 
"he  is  infatuated  with  her." 

"He    wouldn't    be   in    love   with 
women,  Griselle." 

"He  isn't,"  Griselle  returned  briefly] 
There  was  a  long  pause. 

"You  mean  you  think  he  still  cares  fof| 
her?""  Stephen  then  asked  reluctantly. 

"I  know  it,  Steve.  He  doesn't  want  to," 
Griselle  added  eagerly.  "He  feels  horri- 
bly— horribh  about  it  all.  But  she  has| 
that  hold  on  him." 

"Is  she  so  beautiful?"  the  man  asked.) 
after  thought 

"Yes;  she's  lovely.  Small  and  blue- 1 
eyed,  with  lovely  fly-away  gold  hair.  But 
it  isn't  that.  .Mitzi's  fascinating."  Gri- 
selle said.  "Fascinating.  Everyone  sees 
it.  She's  got  a  careless  little  gay  manner- 
confident,  you  know.  She  knows — she 
thinks  that  every  man  she  sees  will  fall  in 
love  with  her.  .And  most  of  them  do," 
she  finished  ruefully. 

"She  flatters  them  brazenly,  I  suppose?" 

"Oh.  yes;  that's  part  of  it.  She  even 
makes  old  General  Cruickshank  think  that 
she"d  rather  be  with  him  than  with  any- 
one else  in  the  world.  Mitzi  isn't  ever 
bold.""  Griselle  said  putting  into  words 
some  of  the  thoughts  that  had  tired  her 
brain  for  many  weary,  wakeful  hours  in 
the  night,  ""but  she"s  always — comfortable 
with  people.  She  treats  strange  men  as  if 
they"d  grown  up  together,  just  quiet,  easy 
talk  and  laughing  with  them,  and  asking 
them  to  help  her  with  her  coat  or  hold  her 
book  or  something — you  can't  describe 
it  And  immediately  she  has  the  best  one 
— the  one  all  the  other  girls  want — roped 
and  thrown,"  she  finished  somewhat  in- 
eloquently,  with  a  little  helpless  laugh 
and  widespread  hands. 

■"Know  the  husband?"  Steve  asked 
briefly,  after  a  moment  of  reflection. 

"I  met  him  in  Maryland  when  they 
were  on  their  honevxnoon.  But  I  don't  re- 
member him  very  clearly.  He  had  the  air 
— I  remember  that — of  being  rich,"'  Gri- 
selle said  somewhat  hesitantly,  "and  liking 
things — Uking  life,  very  much.  Racing 
and  duck  clubs  and  tennis  and  so  on." 

"I  know  what  you  mean.  .A  good  fel- 
low '■ 

"That  sort,"  Griselle  began  writing 
again.  She  was  afraid  of  what  was  com- 
ing.  "He's  younger  than  .Mitzi,"  she  said. 

"■Remember  the  day  you  and  .Alan  went 
to  get  a  license  and  found  the  bureau 
closed?"  Stephen  presently  began.    "Re- 
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FIGHTING  FACES 

Kindly  People . . .  Grimly  Waging  War 


•  You  see  here  the  fighting  faces  of  two 
ically  American  war  workers  —  Mrs.  NeUie 
>rles  and  Richard  Skaggs.  They  represent 
30  others  who  work  along  with  them  in  the 
war  plants  of  Noblitt -Sparks  Industries — 
I  millions  more  on  all  the  production  fronts 
)ur  great  nation.  ^ 

tellie  and  Dick  are  kindly,  wholesome  indi- 
luals — the  kind  of  folks  who  live  and  work  in 
ce  and  comfort  on  farms  and  in  towns  of 
thern  Indiana.  They're  interested  in  home, 
Idren,  church  and  good  schools.  They  grow 
itory  gardens  and  save  up  their  scrap  for 
vage.  They're  the  kind  of  folks  you'd  like 
lave  next  door.  But,  once  they're  threat- 
d,  their  collective  wrath  adds  up  to  utter 
eat  for  would-be  conquerors. 
And  you  know,  too,  that  the  faces  of  Ameri- 
workers  don't  reflect  all  the  grim  deter- 
nation  for  victory  that  fills  their  hearts.  But 


BONDS    •    FOR     i{im^ 


the  work  they're  doing  does.  In  factories,  on 
farms,  everywhere. 

Material,  labor  and  skill  that  formerly  went 
into  Arvin  radios,  hot  water  car  heaters,  bath- 
room electric  heaters  and  metal  furniture  are 
now  going  into  high  precision  radios  for  planes 
and  trucks  that  enable  our  fighting  men  to  talk 
back  and  forth,  win  battles  and  save  lives  — 
food  and  gasoline  cans  for  emergency  use  up 
at  the  fighting  fronts  —  metal  reels  for  tele- 
phone lines  —  ammunition  boxes  —  anti-tank 
mines  —  bombs  —  parts  for  trucks  and  jeeps. 
It     *     * 

Through  our  fighting  forces,  and  the  efforts  of 
all  American  workers,  there's  lots  of  "persua- 
sion" being  dished  out  for  unconditional  sur- 
render. And,  perhaps  sooner  than  we  think,  the 
peacetime  products  of  this  and  other  companies 
will  be  available  for  you  to  enjoy.  Then,  your 
war  bonds  will  buy  new  comforts  and  pleasures. 


TO 
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ON   THE  JOB/ 

3000   MEN   AND   WOMEN   WORKERS 
IN  9  WAR   PLANTS  OF 


NOBLITT-SPARKS 

INDUSTRIES.  INC.*  COLUMBUS,  INDIANA 


Home  and  Car  Radios  •   Hot  Water  Car  Heaters 
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member  that  you  came  over  to  Alameda 
to  see  Mother  and  me  that  afternoon?" 

"Oh,  very  well."  Ah,  if  that  bureau 
hadn't  been  closed,  if  somehow  she  and 
Alan  had  managed  that  one  preliminary, 
how  different  everything  would  have 
been!  "I  didn't  hear  you,  Steve,"  she 
apologized.  "I  was  thinking — thinking  if 
it  hadn't  been  closed,"  she  stammered, 
looking  up. 

"That  was  Memorial  Day,  wasn't  it?" 

"Yes.  It  was  a  holiday." 

"What  time  did  Alan  leave  you  that 
day?" 

"Just  after  we  left  your  house.  1  said  I'd 
take  the  streetcar.  He  had  to  be  back  at 
half  past  three  or  four.  He  was  on  some 
special  assignment  until  eight,  he  said." 

"And  they  sailed  the  next  morning," 
Steve  said  musingly.  "He  telephoned 
Mother  at  about  nine.  He  didn't  say  they 
were  sailing;  of  course  they  never  do. 
But  he  said  he  was  sending  home  his 
heavy  clothes,  his  coat  and  flannels  and 
so  on,  so  we  knew  he  was  going  to  a 
warmer  climate.  And  he  said  God  bless 
her  and  take  care  of  herself.  She  knew. 
Mother  knew.  Now,  here's  something  / 
want  to  know.  D'you  know  if  he  saw 
Mitzi  again  after  he  saw  you?  It'd  have 
to  be  the  evening  of  Memorial  Day, 
wouldn't  it?  He  didn't  see  her  then,  did 
he?  He  told  me  he  wasn't  going  to  see 
her  again." 

"I  know  he  meant  not  to  see  her  again." 
Griselle  was  very  pale.  "But  he  did,"  she 
said:  "he  saw  her  that  evening." 

Steve  and  she  looked  steadily  at  each 
other. 

"How  d'you  know?"  Steve  asked. 

"She  told  me  so." 

"Believe  her?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Mitzi,'"  Griselle  said  with  a 
bitter  little  twist  to  her  mouth,  "doesn't 
have  to  lie." 

"He  told  me  he  wasnt  going  to  see  her 
again,"  Stephen  repeated  slowly.  His 
voice  was  heavy  with  disappointment. 

"He  didn't  mean  to.  She  wired  him 
that  it  was  important,  and  that  she'd  wait 
for  him  at  one  of  the  city  hotels — the 
Saint  Francis,  I  think  it  was." 

"And  he  fell  for  that?"  Stephen  asked 
scornfully. 

"But  she  signed  it  'Mother,'  Steve.  He 
thought,  of  course,  it  was  from  your 
mother." 

"She  signed  it  'Mother'!"  Steve  ex- 
claimed. For  a  moment  sheer  amaze- 
ment held  him  silent.  "Why,  what  sort 
of  a  woman  is  she?"  he  demanded. 

"She's  very  much  in  love  with  him,  1 
suppose,"  Griselle  offered  simply. 

"In  love  with  him,  eh?"  the  man  re- 
peated musingly.  "So  he  went  over  to 
town  thinking  he  was  going  to  meet 
Mother?  Don't  you  suppose  he  guessed?" 

"Mitzi  said  not.  She  said  he  seemed 
completely  bewildered,  and  kept  looking 
about  for  your  mother.  She  thought  it 
was  a  good  joke." 

YES;  it's  a  good  joke  on  Alan,  all 
right,"  Stephen  agreed  soberly.  "Poor 
old  Alan,  poor  old  simple-minded  fool! 
He  talked  to  her,  of  course?" 

"Not  at  first,  she  said.  He  was  angry. 
But  in  the  end  they  sat  down  and  talked. 
They  talked,"  Griselle  said  slowly  and 
steadily,  turning  the  knife  in  her  heart, 
"about  her  getting  a  divorce,  and  she 
promised  to  wait  for  him." 

They  looked  at  each  other. 

"That's  the  plan,  is  it?"  Stephen  asked, 
in  a  hard,  dry  voice  she  had  never  heard 
from  him  before. 

"That's  her  plan,  anyway." 

"And  you  believe  it?" 

"Yes;  1  believe  it." 

"But  what  about — "  He  was  holding 
violent  feeling  in  check.  "But  what  about 
you?"  he  asked.  "You  and  Alan  were 
to  be  married." 

"Yes;  I  know.  But — but,  you  see,  it  was 
always  more  or  less  on  the  understand- 
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"John  finally  hired  him  to  answer  the  children's  eternal  questions" 
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ing  that  he — that  he  loved  Mitzi,"  Gri- 
selle stammered.  "It  was — understood.  1 
knew  it.  He  wanted  to  love  me.  and  to 
stop  loving  her.  It  was  all  fair,  Stephen, 
truly." 

"All  fair!"  he  echoed.  And  then  in  an 
undertone.  "Good  Lord,  is  he  crazy! 
What  were  you  supposed  to  do?  Con- 
gratulate them?" 

"No,  no.  It  wasn't  like  that.  It  was 
just — I  suppose^that  when  he  saw  her 
again  he — he  couldn't  help  himself." 

"And  he  was  going  off,  perhaps  for 
months,  without  a  word  to  you?" 

"No.  He  wrote  me."  To  Griselle's  an- 
ger her  lips  began  to  tremble  and  her 
throat  ached.  "He  wrote  me  that  it  was 
all  a  mistake  and  that  he  was  sorry,"  she 
said  with  difficulty. 

"That  his  engagement  to  you  was  a 
mistake?" 

She  could  not  answer.  Her  face  was 
hot;  she  looked  up  and  managed  a  nod. 

Stephen  was  silent  for  a  while,  frown- 
ing. "It  doesn't  sound  like  Alan,"  he 
presently  said  in  a  troubled  voice.  "He'll 
come  to  his  senses.  He'll  wake  up." 

Griselle  said  nothing.  She  began  to 
pack  her  books  away  in  her  blue  canvas 
bag.  It  was  time  to  go  home. 

"Come  soon,"  Stephen  said,  holding 
her  hand  when  she  said  goodby. 

"I'll  come  see  how  you're  doing  with 
the  puzzles." 


"I've  just  thought  of  another." 

"Don't  tell  me  about  it;  they  make  me 
mad  Oh,  and  how  about  going  down- 
town on  Saturday?  Are  a  dozen  blocks 
too  much  for  you?" 

"Not  if  you  don't  mind  the  chair." 

"Not  if  I  don't  mind  the  chair!  1 
wouldn't  expect  you  to  walk  it." 

"I  get  about  the  house,"  he  said,  touch- 
ing his  crutch  with  a  strong,  square  hand. 
"But  I'm  no  good  for  any  distance." 

"I'll  be  here  at  ten  Saturday."  She 
turned  back  from  the  path.  "I  needn't 
say — I  needn't  ask  you  not  to —  You 
know  that  all  this  is  absolutely  confi- 
dential," she  said  confusedly. 

Stephen  smiled.  "No,  you  needn't  say 
that,"  he  agreed. 

GRISELLE  walked  home,  feeling  oddly 
light  and  content.  It  had  occurred  to 
her  this  afternoon  that  both  Mrs.  Mcln- 
tyre  and  Stephen  would  be  writing  to  Alan, 
and  that  sooner  or  later,  somewhere  in 
Australia  or  the  far  seas  or  in  Alaska  or 
somewhere  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  were  stationed,  those  letters 
would  be  handed  to  him.  Innocently 
enough,  it  gave  her  pleasure  to  think 
what  they  must  say — that  she  had  come 
into  their  home  when  they  had  really 
needed  her  and  that  she  had  been  helpful 
and  friendly  and  adequate. 

Alan   would   send   her   a   grateful  and 
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affectionate  thought  uhen  he  i 
report,  and  that  was  enough.  Sh 
upon  it.  It  was  something,  an; 
was  an  unexpected  advantage 
would  have  thought  a  miracle 
weeks  ago. 

"Griselle,  have  \ou  got  my  ptb| 
on?"  a  girl  demanded,  hanging  'ir 
upper  hallway  railing  and  callir 
the  stairs. 

"No,  i  haven't.    I'm  wearing 
Nadine  left  here." 

"Griselle.  have  you  seen  Mitzi 
was  Aunt  Mollie  Cruickshank,  pa 
heat,  with  walking  and  emotion.  \\ 
the  room  and  sinking  into  a  chairi 

"Mitzi?    No.    Was  she  here?"  | 

"No;  but  she  wants  you  to  go  i 
right    away.     I'll    manage    with  . 
Uncle   Andrew   asked   me   to  sei 
Mitzi's  almost  out  of  her  senscscr 
and  carrying  on.    She's  just  got  wii 
David    Armitage    was    in    that 
thing,  and  he's  missing  in  action 
Cruickshank  said. 

"David  Armitage  dead!"  GriscBi 
in  a  whisper,  sitting  down  on  a  bed  ' 
Mitzi,"    she   added   after   a   mor 
which   they  both  were  silent,  sti 
each  other,  "Mitzi's  a  widow  now. 
free!" 

AT  ONE  end  of  the  long,  ur 
xA.  table  Griselle  clicked  away  bi 
her  typewriter:  beside  her,  Steph] 
established  with  his  microscope,  h 
of  pencils,  his  textbooks. 

The  table  stood  under  the  shabl 
arbor:  the   unpruned   vines,   hea' 
yellow  leaves  and  small,  hard  bui 
fruit,   were  interlaced  overhead, 
was  drowsing  at  Stephen's  feet. 

Griselle  pulled  a  sheet  of  pa 
the  typewriter,  corrected  it  here  an! 
with  a  swift,  firm  pencil,  stretchi 
in  her  chair  and  yawned. 

"Peace,'"  she  said  on  a  long  si 

Stephen  closed  his  book  and  lai( 
his  pencil. 

"It  apparently  takes  a  war  to  t< 
what  a  miracle  it  is."  he  said. 

"I  feel  as  if  peace  had  fallen  o 
spirit — over    my   whole   problem, 
selle  went  on  musingly.    "Things 
house  are  very  quiet:  we  have  two  c 
young  doctors  boarding  there  no    '^^ 
all  they  will  talk  is  shop;  nobody  e 
to  entertain  young  doctors.   Aunt 
and  Dodo  are  still  at  the  lake,  but 
be  back  tomorrow  and  then  we  g 
wedding  plans." 

"Dodo  Cruickshank,  eh?" 

"Yes;  she's  marrying  her  lieu 
Mina  Rippey  has  gone  down  to 
to  marry  hers,  and  Jean  Priest  is  gt 
have  quite  a  wedding.  Dodo's  ta 
war  job  as  soon  as  Jim  goes  to  sea." 

"You  make  the  wedding  cake?"  h 

"No;  we're  ordering  that.  But  I 
about  three  hundred  sandwiches, 
rate  the  parlors,  send  the  doctor's  « 
to  the  tailor,  borrow  three  big  cofl 
from  the  caterer,  and  address  ann< 
ments.    All  fun,"  Griselle  said. 

"It  ought  to  be  your  wedding,"  St 
commented,  a  note  of  regret  in  his 

"It  might  have  been,  I  suppose.  I 
have  been  Alan's  wife  now:  might  bt 
weeks  married.  I  wonder — I  wonde 
would  have  been  happy.  I  don't  i 
stand  him — 1  think  I've  never  undei 
him.  But  it  doesn't  keep  me  from  th 
he  is  the  most  wonderful  person 
world." 

"I  think  that,  too,"  Stephen 
"But  I  don't  know  that  I  understani 
either.  Of  course,  I  don't  know 
Armitage.  But  I  would  rather  hea 
Alan  was  dead  than  have  him  come 
and  marry  that  woman.  The  disill 
ment  that  dumb  old  brother  of  mine' 
experience  would  break  his  heart  anc 
and  my  mother's." 

"And  mine,"  Griselle  added  light! 

"No;  not  yours.  You're  twenty. 
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ANGELS  guard  our  right  of  way 


Ve  railroad  people  refer  to  a  fast  train  as  a  "hotshot." 
The  locomotive  engineer  is  a  "hogger"  and  a  train- 
nan's  badge  a  "brain  plate.  "  So  you  won't  be  sur- 
)rised  to  learn  that  several  thousand  "angels"  now 
vork  for  Southern  Pacific. 

^etty  Mrs.  Blanche  Tuttle,  soldier's  wife,  is  one  of 
hem.  In  fact,  she's  an  Assistant  Track  Forelady 
imong  our  "angels. " 

Mrs.  Tuttle  directs  about  thirty-five  women  who  work 
m  railroad  track  around  Watsonville  Junction,  in 

'alifornia's  famous  apple  belt.  (Men  in  separate 

cups  still  do  the  heavier  tasks.) 

'I  wanted  to  get  into  war  work  and  do  my  bit, "  Mrs. 
^Tuttle  explains.  "The  railroads  must  run,  and  this 
^means  railroad  track  must  be  kept  in  good  condition. 
'II  stay  on  my  S.  P.  job  till  my  husband  comes  home." 


'OUTHERN  PACIFIC,  which  crosses  more  mountain  ranges 
than  any  other  railroad,  has  always  been  a  man-size  job 
of  railroading.  From  our  S.P.  organization  more  than 
13,000  men  have  gone  into  the  armed  forces. 

We  miss  these  tried  and  true  railroaders  and  we  sorely 
need  more  manpower.  But  in  today's  emergency  we're 
filling  numerous  gaps  with  —  womanpoiver ! 


Here's  a  sketch  of  gracious  Mrs. 
Blanche  Tuttle  as  she  likes  to 
dress  "when  company  comes" 


Women  operate  many  of  the  giant  steam  hammers  in  S.  P. 
shops,  many  of  the  bolt  cutting  machines,  drill  presses 
and  lubricating  machines.  They  wipe  down  locomotives, 
sort  and  cut  scrap,  clerk  in  the  yards  and  roundhouses, 
pack  journal  boxes. 

Women  serve  as  rivet  heaters,  firelighters,  turn-table  op- 
erators, crew  callers,  blacksmith  helpers,  stationary  fire- 
men, sandhouse  attendants.  The  list  of  S.  P.  jobs  women 
are  doing  is  almost  endless. 


This  sketch  shows  you  Assistant 
Track  Forelady  Blanche  Tuttle 
working  at  her  railroad  job 


Wherever  S.  P.  tracks  run  —  over  15,000  miles  of  line 
in  the  West,  Southwest  and  South  —  women  today  are 
handling  men's  work. 

Women  are  "working  on  the  railroad"  from  San  Fran- 
cisco by  the  Golden  Gate  to  New  Orleans  in  the  deep 
South.  From  Tucumcari  in  New  Mexico  to  San  Diego  at 
the  southern  tip  of  California.  Up  and  down  the  Pacific 
Coast  from  Portland  to  Los  Angeles  .  .  .  and  over  the 
towering  Sierras  to  Ogden  in  Utah. 

Southern  Pacific  is  the  West's  largest  railroad  and  we 
serve  more  military  and  naval  establishments  than  any 
other  line  in  the  nation.  It  is  from  West  Coast  ports  where 
S.  P.  tracks  converge  that  our  country's  fighting  men 
move  against  Japan. 

Our  traffic  load  is  now  the  heaviest  in  history.  So  you  can 
see  why  we  are  very  proud  of  the  womenfolks  who  help 
guard  our  right  of  way  and  work  at  other  vital  jobs  along 
our  lines.  We  know  their  men  in  the  fighting  services  are 
proud  of  these  women,  too. 

S.P.'s  "angels"  are  doing  their  part  every  day  to  back  up 
brothers  in  bombers  .  .  .  husbands  in  Africa  .  .  .  sons  in 
New  Guinea  . .  .  nephews  in  the  Navy! 
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The  friendly 
Southern  Pacific 

Headquarters:  San  Francisco 


One  of  America's  railroads- 
all  united  for  Victory! 
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On  your  feet  more  in  wa 


Hot,  perspiring  feet  speed     ^^^ 
the  growth  of  Athlete's  Foot  fungi! 

Naturally  your  feet  perspire  more  in  hot 
summer  weather — especially  with  war- 
time's extra  walking!  And  it  is  this  per- 
spiration which  irritates  the  skin,  often 
cracking  it  wide  open.  Then  the  ever- 
present  fungi  which  cause  Athlete's  Foot 
get  in,  through  those  raw  open  cracks  and 
attack  the  flesh  itself.  Skin  flakes  off  in 
dull,  whitish  patches.  Toes  get  red,  itch 
like  fury — you've  got  Athlete's  Foot! 


Cracks  warn  you  — soak  fhem  fonighf  i 


Examine  the  skin 
between  your  toes 
tonight!  At  the 
first  sign  of  raw, 
open  cracks, 
drench  the  toes 
with  Absorbine  Jr. 
Use  full  strength 
and  repeat  night 
and  morning. 

1.  Absorbine  Jr.  is  an  effective  fungicide.  It 
kills  the  Athlete's  Foot  fungi  on  confocf. 

2.  II  dissolves  the  perspiration   products   on 
which  the  Athlete's  Fool  fungi  thrive. 

3.  It  dries  the  skin  between  the  toes. 

4.  It  soothes  and  helps  heal  the  broken  tissues. 

5.  It  eases  itching  and  pain  of  Athlete's  Foot. 

Athlete's  Foot  is  serious  —  can  cost  you 
days  of  work!  Always  keep  Absorbine  Jr. 
handy.  At  all  drugstores,  $1.25  a  bottle.  For 
free  sample,  address  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
201R  Lyman  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Guard  against  reinfection.  Boil  socks  15 
minutes.  Disinfect  shoes.  In  advanced  cases 
consult  your  doctor  in  addition  to  using 
Absorbine  Jr. 

PROOF  that  Athlete's  Foot  fungi 
DIE  AT  TOUCH  of  Absorbine  Jr. 


Fungi  growing  fast 

Photomicrograph  showing 
Athlete's  Foot  fungi.  This 
parasitic  plant  life  bur- 
rows under  the  tissues,  ir- 
ritates delicate  nerve  end- 
ings. No  wonder  Athlete's 
Foot  causes  severe  pain  I 


Fungi  dead 

Photomicrograph  show- 
ing that  Absorbine  Jr. 
kills  Athlete's  Foot  fun- 
gi as  they  are  reached. 
No  longer  can  they 
grow  and  cause  you  so 
much  pain  and  misery. 


ABSORBINE  JR 

KILLS  ATHLETE'S. FOOT 
FUNGI   ON   CONTACT!,- 


Also  brings  QUICK  RELIEF  to  Sore  Muscles, 
Sunburn,  Tired,  Burning  Feet. 


get  over  it.  Lord,  I  hate  to  think  of  what 
he's  missing!  You  offered  him  the  richest 
and  the  rightest  sort  of  life,"  Stephen  said. 
"You  would  have  been  everything — com- 
panion, wife,  houseiceeper,  inspiration, 
mother  of  his  children.  But  because  this 
woman  with  blue  eyes  and  gold  hair  flits 
across  his  path,  he  couldn't  see  it." 

"You  make  me  feel — oh,  less  humili- 
ated, less  ashamed,  when  you  talk  that 
way,"  she  said,  smiling  with  tears  in  her 
shining  dark  eyes;  "but  don't  think  I'm 
ever  going  to  forget.  I  seem  to  belong 
to  him  just  as  much  as  if  we  had  got 
married  a  few  weeks  ago  when  we  came 
so  close  to  it.  When  anything  happens  at 
home,  little  or  big,  I  think  of  telling  you 
about  it,  talking  with  your  mother,  coming 
here  to  see  how  it  might  affect  Alan.  And 
I  do  know,"  she  added,  in  a  reasoning 
tone,  "that  he  would  be  wretched,  married 
to  Mitzi.  Because,  if  I  can't  understand 
Alan,  I  do  understand  her.  Her  whole 
world  is  Mitzi — Mitzi  Cruickshank  White 
Armitage." 

STEPHEN,  saying  nothing,  went  back  to 
his  work.  Griselle  began  to  type  again. 
It  was  strangely  inspiring  to  work  out 
here  under  the  trees  with  Stephen.  She 
came  to  the  Mclntyre  house  almost  every 
day  now — sometimes  for  a  moment, 
sometimes  for  a  stay  of  hours.  Stephen 
and  she  talked  of  everything,  exchanged 
books,  discussed  international  affairs. 

Somehow  Griselle  felt  completely  at 
home  with  him  and  his  mother;  there  was 
no  room  for  shyness  and  embarrassment 
here.  She  displayed  her  new  hat,  confided 
to  him  her  doubtful  feelings  about  her 
hair-do,  amused  him  with  endless  tales 
of  the  affairs  at  the  Cruickshank  house. 

Today  Griselle  had  on  a  new  dress.  It 
was  a  summery  cotton  dress,  dark  in  color 
but  brightened  by  unusual  embroidery.  It 
had  cost,  as  she  frankly  told  Mrs.  Mcln- 
tyre, seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  plus  tax. 
at  Pennoyer's. 

"It  is  perfectly  lovely,"  said  Stephen 

"Plain,"  Griselle  observed  deprecat- 
ingly,  but  she  thought  that  it  was  lovely, 
too. 

Stephen  studied  her  as  she  worked, 
looking  more  at  the  girl  than  he  did  at  the 
dress. 

"Two  things,"  he  presently  said  aloud. 

Griselle  looked  up  in  surprise.  "1 
thought  you  were  working!" 

"I  was  Two  things;  you've  forgotten 
them.  I  said  I  had  a  piece  of  good  news 
for  you,  and  you  said  you  had  a  funny 
little  piece  of  good  news  for  me.  So  which 
first?" 

"The  one  who  guesses  nearest  the  num- 
ber under  twenty,"  Griselle  said  promptly 
Mrs.  Cruickshank's  table  was  a  great  place 
for  games,  the  old  doctor  considered  a 
meal  lost  unless  a  few  games  enlivened  it, 
and  this  was  one  way  to  settle  a  choice. 
"You  write  down  a  number  and  I  guess, 
then  I  write  down  a  number  and  you 
guess,"  Griselle  explained,  "and  the  near- 
est tells  first." 

"Tells  last,"  Stephen  said.  "Much  better 
to  tell  last." 

"All  right,  last.  Write  down  your  num- 
ber." Griselle  typed  the  number  eleven; 
Stephen  guessed  the  number  two.  Gri- 
selle guessed  the  number  seventeen  and 
he  showed  her  the  sixteen  that  he  had 
written. 

"Me  first?"  he  asked.  "Okay.  I  wrote 
an  article — hold  your  breath! — about  Mi- 
nor Variations  in  the  Blood  Typing  of 
Laboratory  Animals  and  sold  it  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Association,  and 
they  sent  me  sixty-five  dollars  for  it!  I  was 
going  to  send  it  to  their  department  of 
Chemical  Notes  and  New  Suggestions,  but 
it  got  too  long.  It  knocked  me  silly  when 
they  accepted  it  as  a  regular  article." 

"Steve  Mclntyre,  you're  fooling!"  Gri- 
selle's  face  was  alight. 

"No;  I'm  not.  And  it  wasn't  anything 
so  important."  But  he  was  pleased  at  her 
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excitement  nevertheless  "It's  a  start,"  he 
admitted. 

"A  start!  It's  wonderful.  Now  don't  go 
being  modest,  Steve  You  know  it's  won- 
derful!" 

"Well,"  he  admitted,  "it  means  that  one 
of  these  days,  old  Buzz  can  put  his  pay 
into  War  Bonds.  Mother  has  about  sixty 
a  month  from  two  rents  on  a  place  in 
Fruitvale,  and  Alan  sends  us  a  hundred. 
But  now  I'm  on  my  way!" 

"But  Doctor  Liederkranz  pays  you 
something  for  correcting  papers,  Steve?" 

"Oh,  sure.  Twenty-five  a  month  But 
this  is  extra.  Eventually,  of  course," 
Stephen  said  simply,  "what  with  practice 
and  consultation  and  articles  and  inven- 
tions, I'll  be  able  to  do  something  for 
Alan,  for  one  of  his  kids,  maybe,  and  to 
set  my  mother  up  any  way  she  likes.  It's 
just  now,  when  I'm  in  pre-med — " 

He  went  quietly  to  work  again,  and  it 
was  Griselle's  turn  to  look  at  him.  He 
was  as  quietly  sure  of  himself  as  if  the  fu- 
ture had  already  unrolled  its  story.  Well, 
it  made  one  feel  sure  of  him,  too. 

"My  news  also  has  to  do  with  financial 
security,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  gosh,  yes!  I  forgot  it.  What  is  it?" 

"Well,  I  walked  up  to  see  Mitzi  last 
night  because  Mary  Polhemus  lives  next 
dooi  to  General  Cruickshank,  and  she 
and  I  had  to  go  down  to  the  canteen.  He 
was  all  alone,  and  I  played  some  back- 
gammon with  him.  He  got  talking  of  my 
grandfather,  and  he  said  that  he  wanted 
me  to  know  right  now — but  that  Mitzi 
wasn't  on  any  account  to  know — that  he'd 
taken  care  of  me  in  his  new  will.  It  seems 
he's  changing  his  will.  'You  won't  have 
a  great  deal,'  he  said,  'but  I  want  your 
grandfather's  girl  to  be  comfortable.'  He 
spoke  of  a  little  ranch  somewhere.  Steve, 
do  you  suppose  that  there's  the  slightest 
chance  of  his  leaving  me  a  little  ranch?" 
Griselle  demanded  joyfully. 

"If  he  talked  that  way,  I  should  sup- 
pose that  there  was  a  very  good  chance." 

"A  ranch  of  my  own!" 


"Would  you  like  that  so  much,  Gri] 
selle?" 

"Oh,  Steve!  A  place  with  trees  and  cl 
spring.  Where  I  could  have  dogs  anc| 
a  cow,  and  talk  about  the  apricot  crof 
and  the  woodpile!  Wouldn't  you  love  it^ 
You  could  perfectly  well,"  Griselle  wenf 
on,  with  that  total  lack  of  embarrassment 
in  alluding  to  Stephen's  lameness  thatj 
sometimes  filled  his  mother  with  terror.! 
"you  could  get  about,  you  know,  with! 
your  stick  and  plenty  of  rests.  Some  day| 
you'll  have  to  have  a  ranch,  too." 

"I'd  love  it,"  he  agreed,  smiling  at  her  ] 

STEPHEN  wheeled  himself  to  his  clas 
every  morning  and,  with  the  aid  of  his 
crutch  and  the  handrail,  managed  what 
ever  stairs  were  necessary  to  reach  the 
classrooms  He  brought  home  not  only 
his  own  work  but  the  great  sheaf  of  pa- 
pers he  corrected  for  one  of  the  instruc- 
tors. He  worked  steadily  and  with  zest, 
he  could  not  apply  himself  with  sufficient 
concentration  to  satisfy  his  own  ideals; 
he  was  never  tired.  His  mother  would 
carry  out  to  him  a  thick  sandwich  and  a 
glass  of  milk  at  noon.  Sometimes  he  did 
not  take  his  eyes  from  his  work  while  he 
devoured  them. 

But  of  late  she  knew  that  during  the  aft 
ernoon,  especially  at  about  four  o'clock, 
when  Griselle  had  finished  her  last  class, 
Stephen  was  always  waiting  for  some- 
thing. At  every  click  of  the  gate,  his  head 
came  up;  once  when  a  woman  caller  came 
across  the  garden  quietly  and  stopped 
close  to  him,  he  looked  up  with  so  radiant 
a  smile  of  welcome  that  his  mother's  heart 
ached  for  him. 

She  saw  the  look  fade  into  one  of  ordi- 
nary civility  that  barely  concealed  his  ab- 
solute shock  of  disappointment,  and  she 
saw  content  and  serenity  come  back  into 
his  face  when  the  gate  clicked  a  second 
time,  and  Griselle,  tall  and  smiling  and  a 
little  grimed  and  weary  from  summer 
hours  in  the  classroom,  came  in. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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Idnoved  over  for  a  drive  toward 
uter  garden,  he  crossed  them  up 
liting  a  scorching  line  drive  to 
a  to  send  two  runners  across. 
Ily,  he  turned  in  the  sensational 
the  night  when  in  the  fifth,  with 
ie  raced  in  at  full  speed  to  take  a 
I  belt  off  Pete  Elko's  bat. 
|irm  the  above.  Doc  Prothro,  the 

dentist  and  the  Chicks'  manager, 
[ray  is  a  sharp  line-drive  place 

slams  them  between  outfielders 
bases.  Sometirnes,  when  he  gets 
[becially  to  his  liking,  he  bangs  it 
It  heads.   He  is  very  fast  on  the 

is  an  expert  in  the  school  of 

drag.    The  boy  has  plenty  of 
nd  is  at  his  best  when  the  chips 

It  is  actually  uncanny  how  sure 

he  is  with  one  hand." 

ag"  a  bunt  means  that  the  batter 

rtly   applied   the   backspin   that 

ich  a  rolling  ball  to  slow  up  and 

a  premature  stop,  permitting  a 

nner  to  beat  out  the  infielder"s 

first  base.   It  is  an  essential  part 

e  hitter's  equipment. 

has  a  perfect  stance  at  the  plate 

a  club  a  couple  of  ounces  heavier 

regulation  36-ounce  bat  wielded 

two-armed  players.  He  claims  it 

5  balance  and  timing  and  makes 

travel  farther.    He  grasps  it  near 

leaving  just  enough  room   be- 

s  left  hand  and  the  end  for  his 

tt  if  he  had  one. 

A  Good  Throwing  Arm 


)lds  the  bat  a  foot  behind  hun  on 
vith  his  head,  in  ready  position  to 

cut.  You  would  think  that  an 
|)itch  across  his  knees  would  be 

for  him  to  hit,  but  he  says  that 
is  pet  baby  to  pull  into  right  field, 
as  a  better-than-average  arm  for 
elder  and  throws  his  share  of  dar- 
iners  out  at  the  plate.  But  the 
lubs  are  hep  to  this  fact  and 
take  any  unnecessary  chances  on 

g- 

rly  June  he  was  playing  with  an  in- 
and  and  knee,  but  in  three  succes- 
mes  he  accumulated  eight  hits  out 

times  at  bat.  Then  the  hand  be- 
o  sore  that,  over  his  protests,  they 
m  out  to  give  it  a  chance.  He  ar- 
is  usual  wanting  his  own  Way.  But 
flsating  for  this  trait,  he  fights  for 
e  hits  and  close  decisions  and  is  not 

to  pushing  the  umps  around  when 
iks  he  is  right. 


Continued  from  page  26 

He  was  born  in  Nanticoke,  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  March  6,  1917,  in  the  heart  of  the 
coal  fields — a  very  tough  neighborhood 
where  a  kid  had  to  use  his  fists.  The  loss 
of  his  right  arm  when  he  was  six  years  old 
didn't  help.  He  lost  the  arm  through  an 
accident.  He  jumped  out  of  a  grocer's 
moving  car  and  crushed  it  against  the 
curb.  It  was  amputated  just  above  the  el- 
bow. 

His  folks  are  of  Lithuanian-American 
stock,  and  his  father  is  a  coal  miner. 

It  was  at  the  age  of  thirteen  that  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  pointed  strongly  to 
the  fact  that  he  would  not  be  easily 
stopped  in  reaching  whatever  objective  he 
chose  to  attain.  He  was  a  runner  on  third 
base  in  a  kid's  ball  game  in  Nanticoke. 
The  sun  had  stoked  the  stone-  and  tin-can- 
covered  field  into  a  hot  furnace.  There 
came  a  crack  of  the  bat  against  the  ball^ 
a  grounder  to  the  second  baseman. 

A  Dive  for  the  Plate 

Few  kids  would  have  attempted  to 
score,  but  Pete  thought  he  could  make  it. 
He  lit  out  for  home  and  dust-stormed 
the  plate  in  a  headfirst  belly  slide,  and  he 
hit  the  heavy-set  catcher  so  hard  he 
knocked  the  ball  out  of  his  hand. 

The  catcher  straightened  up,  waited  for 
Pete  to  arise  and  then  yelled,  "If  it  wasn't 
for  your  handicap,  smart  guy,  I'd  bust 
your  face  in!"  The  next  moment  he  was 
rubbing  the  ball  field  out  of  his  nose. 

Pete  spat  on  his  skinned  knuckles,  gazed 
down  at  him  and  said  indignantly,  "What 
handicap?" 

But  there  was  a  handicap.  "At  first,  I 
couldn't  hold  onto  the  ball,"  Pete  revealed. 
"So  I  kept  pulling  the  padding  out  of 
the  glove  to  make  it  loose  and  flexible. 
After  I  had  yanked  the  stuffing  all  out, 
I  had  overcome  the  handicap.  I  could 
catch  the  ball  just  fine." 

In  sum,  almost  barehanded. 

The  greatest  single  factor  in  his  de- 
termination to  make  good  in  baseball,  he 
says,  was  that  day  he  sat  in  the  stands  at 
Wrigley  Field— World  Series,  1932— 
when  Babe  Ruth  called  his  shot.  "1  was 
only  fifteen,"  he  grinned.  "And  I  had  to 
hitchhike  from  Nanticoke.  But  I  would 
not  have  missed  it  for  anything.  That 
was  when  Ruth,  with  two  strikes  on  him, 
pointed  to  a  spot  in  the  bleachers  and 
dumped  the  next  pitch  therein  for  a  home 
run.  I  said  to  myself,  'Pete,  the  whole 
trick  is  confidence  in  yourself.  If  you 
are  sure  you  can  do  it,  you  will  do  it.'  " 

He  says  he  learned  the  game  "pretty 


So  that's  the  way  it's  done!  Fred,  come  up  here  a  minute  and  look  at  this!" 
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fair"  when  he  was  mascot  of  a  team  in 
Nanticoke.  "And  I  kept  learning  a  little 
more  along  the  line.  Two  years  ago,  I 
picked  up  some  good  dope  with  the 
Brooklyn  Bushwicks,  one  of  the  best 
semipro  clubs.  But  Mickey  O'Neil,  when 
I  was  with  Three  Rivers  in  the  Canadian- 
American  League  last  year,  taught  me 
more  than  anybody  else.  I've  been  get- 
ting better  all  the  time.  Working  in  the 
American  or  National  Leagues  would  be 
just  another  ball  game,  only  I'd  reach  my 
top  form  because  I'd  be  more  inspired, 
naturally." 

To  ballplayers,  sports  writers  and  track 
coaches,  one  of  the  most  amazing  things 
about  him  is  his  sense  of  balance  when 
running.  Imagine  strapping  your  right 
arm  to  your  side  and  running  at  top 
speed — then  winding  up  with  a  hook 
slide  to  a  base.  Yet  he  is  considered  an 
unusually  fast  and  dangerous  base  run- 
ner. 

♦  This  accounts  for  the  breath-taking 
catches  he  makes,  generally  going  at  top 
speed.  But  to  watch  him  make  a  catch  in 
a  game  and  get  the  ball  away  is  of  little 
help  in  discovering  how  he  does  it.  A 
group  of  sports  writers  discovered  this 
when  he  first  reported  to  the  Memphis 
Chicks.  Gray  was  illustrating  for  their 
benefit,  and  he  repeated  it  many  times 
over. 

Finally,  one  gentleman  wittily  de- 
manded, "Okay.  Now  do  it  so  we  can 
see  it." 

Although  Pete  can  catch  a  ball  and 
throw  it  back  to  the  infield  in  many  ways, 
he  always  uses  the  same  method  in  a 
game.  As  he  catches  the  ball,  he  brings 
the  glove  up  to  his  right  armpit,  letting 
the  ball  roll  down  his  wrist  against  his 
chest.  Then  he  holds  the  glove  between 
the  arm  stump  and  his  body,  pulls  his 
hand  out,  lowers  it.  and  the  ball  rolls 
back  into  his  palm,  all  ready  to  be  tossed. 

Lightning  Action 

It's  all  done  so  fast  that  it  looks  like  a 
comic-strip  performance  of  Superman. 
And  he  does  it  with  a  glove  that  hasn't 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  padding  left  in  it. 

Pete  does  not  drink  but  smokes  long, 
black  cigars,  and  usually,  off  the  field, 
you  have  to  plunge  through  a  smoke 
screen  to  locate  him.  He  dresses  snap- 
pily,  loves  to  fish,  and  is  afraid  of  a 
microp"hone.  When  you  talk  to  him.  his 
blue  eyes  alternately  sparkle  and  flash 
fire. 

He  was  quite  bright  in  the  classroom, 
but  quit  in  his  first  year  at  Nanticoke 
High  School.  His  favorite  subject  was 
history.  He  says  he  would  prefer,  among 
major-league  clubs,  to  play  with  the 
Phillies. 

.lim  McKee.  United  Press  sports  writer 
in  Memphis,  who  has  been  watching  Gray 
perform  all  season,  made  this  prediction: 
"If  there  is  one  guy  who  could  pack  them 
in,  in  the  big  leagues,  to  beat  Babe  Ruth 
as  a  drawing  card,  his  name  is  Pete  Gray. 
The  lad  can  hit  that  ball  where  they  ain't 
— and  there  isn't  a  better  outfielder  in 
any  league.  And  all  the  fans  simply  idol- 
ize him." 

Pete  says  that  the  longest  hit  he  ever 
made  was  in  outlaw  ball  in  Canada.  "A 
home  run,  of  course,  with  two  on — four 
hundred  and  seventeen  feet." 

"That."  somebody  said,  "must  have 
been  quite  a  thrill." 

The  one-armed  player  squinted  into  the 
sun  that  was  frying  Russwood  Park,  the 
Chicks'  ball  field,  into  a  sizzling  omelette, 
and  then  he  drawled,  "Well,  no.  I  was  a 
little  sore.  We  were  playing  with  a  dead 
ball." 

The  End 
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But  her  eyes  reassured  him.  They  were 
nearly  inscrutable  but  not.  thank  heaven, 
sultry:  they  could  be  the  eyes  of  a  butcher 
confronted  with  a  nice  side  of  beef. 

"Say  something,  please." 

"I'm  tired  of  waiting  to  see  you,"  said 
Mr.  Newton. 

"Thank  you." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Newton. 

His  voice  was  all  right,  too — deep  and 
nicely  handled,  with  a  slightly  British  in- 
flection. 

"4-F?"  Doris  inquired.  It  was  appall- 
ingly rude  but  acutely  necessary.  The  in- 
formation was.  in  fact,  vital. 

His  face  firmed  against  her,  but  he  said 
most  politely.  "None  of  your  business." 

"You  have  six  children  under  school 
age,  then?   Possibly?" 

"Possibly,"  he  admitted.  "My  memory 
is  poor." 

But  Doris'  was  not:  it  contained,  among 
other  things,  practically  every  Variety 
headjine  of  the  last  five  years.  She  had 
been  making  swift  little  dives  into  its  pro- 
ductive depths,  searching  for  some  old 
knowledge  of  him,  and  now  she  had  it. 
After  college  dramatics — at  Yale,  she 
thought — he  had  had  fair  notices  in  two 
highly  unfair  New  York  productions  and 
then  a  year's  run  as  the  second  lead  in  an 
astoundingly  successful  London  version 
of  a  Broadway  flop.  Not  bad,  she  thought. 
No  actual  picture  experience,  but  a  credit- 
able acting  background.    Not  bad  at  all. 

She  smiled  at  him  brilliantly.  "I'm  not 
trying  to  be  rude,  but  naturally  we  must 
know  how  you  stand  with  the  draft.  It 
can,"  she  reminded  him  sadly,  "happen 
here." 

His  expression  became  equally  as  sad. 
"These  are  troublous  times,"  he  reminded 
her  in  turn  and  almost  tearfully.  "It  can 
happen  anywhere." 

She  could  see  him  as  the  younger 
brother  in  the  new  biggie  Metro  had  ready 
to  shoot.  She  could  see  him  clearly  and 
the  sight  was  lovely.  But  not  at  the  rate 
they  were  going. 

She  became  very  businesslike  again  and 
rather  cold.  "You  act,  I  presume?" 

"So,"  he  confessed,  "do  I."  And  he 
gave  her  the  information  on  himself  which 
she  already  possessed,  no  more  and  no 
less.  But  there  was  a  hole  in  it,  she  real- 
ized suddenly:  the  London  production 
had  opened  two  years  ago. 

"And  last  year?" 

"Search  me,"  he  invited  her  blandly.  "I 
must  have  been  incognito,  particularly  to 
myself." 

"And  you'd  like  a  picture  job?" 

"I'd  love  it,"  he  said  gravely.  "All  my 
life  I've  wanted  to  be  in  pictures  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world." 

DORIS  knew  the  tortures  of  the  damned 
(and  most  Hollywood  residents).  Irri- 
tation made  her  long  to  be  rid  of  him.  but 
her  knowing  excitement  wouldn't  have  let 
him  go  on  a  bet.  He  was  a  dream  boy, 
there  was  no  doubt  about  that.  He  had 
poise,  looks,  sufficient  experience  and 
what  might  pass  on  a  remote  silver  screen 
for  charm.  And  she  would  have  liked,  at 
the  moment,  to  see  him  standing  there  in 
a  growing  pool  of  his  own  blood.  That's 
my  trouble,  she  thought  savagely:  I  dream 
too  much. 

"There  may,"  she  murmured  slowly  and 
thoughtfully,  "be  something  I  can  do  for 
you.  But  only  if  you  can  get  a  signed 
statement  from  your  draft  board.  After 
all,  we  can't  spend  time  and  money  build- 
ing people  up — " 

Blake  Newton  began  ponderously  to 
count  off  her  sins  on  his  fingers.  "Lau- 
rence Johns  just  joined  the  Coast  Guard. 
Michael  Lane  is  in  the  Army.  Grant  Mor- 
ris is  a  Marine  and — " 


^^ 


"His  beating  you  is  an  old  story  but  when  the  jury  hears  he 
stepped  all  over  your  Victor)-  garden  his  goose  is  cooked " 
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Doris  winced  and  held  up  one  wan  re- 
straining hand.  Then  she  called  her  secre- 
tary and  asked  hoarsely  for  a  contract. 

"For  a  man  with  no  memory  you're 
doing  remarkably  well.  Mr.  Newton." 

He  smiled  piously.  "It's  because  I  only 
think  about  other  people.  Never,  never 
about  myself.  I  guess."  he  added  doubt- 
fully, "agents  aren't  like  that." 

DORIS  gave  herself  no  credit  for  hav- 
ing got  him  a  test  so  quickly.  After 
all.  the  actor  shortage  was  so  acute  that 
directors  were  said  to  be  testing  directors. 
But  she  was  a  girl  who  knew  screen  ma- 
terial when  it  talked  back  to  her,  and  in 
Blake  Newton  she  knew  instinctively  and 
certainly  that  she  had  something.  He  was 
too  good  for  the  usual  one-year-in-B-pic- 
tures  treatment.  Also  Miss  Doris  Bald- 
win was  in  dire  need  of  a  top-flight  actor 
immediaieh;  she  could  not  afford  to  wait 


a  slow,  ruinous  year.  So  she  wanted  an 
auspicious  start  for  him.  To  put  it  greed- 
ily, she  wanted  for  him  the  small  but 
showy  part  of  the  cowardly  younger 
brother  in  Tomorrow  Is  New. 

This  was  not  easily  .'accomplished.  The 
studio  liked  the  test  and  was  willing  to 
risk  a  supporting  player's  contract  on  it. 
but  not  an  important  part  in  an  A  produc- 
tion. For  that  part  the>  were  on  the  verge 
of  signing  an  excellent  actor  who  was  also 
a  youngish  grandfather,  but  who  looked — 
they  fervently  hoped — practically  child- 
like. It  was  in  coping  with  situations 
such  as  these  that  Doris  had  achieved  the 
eminence  of  a  junior  partnership.  She 
called  upon  the  producer  in  question  and 
sweetly  stated  her  desires.  She  listened, 
gracious,  reasonable  and  wide-eyed,  while 
he  explained  the  impossibility  of  their  ful- 
fillment. Then,  looking  like  every  man's 
dream  of  his  best  friend's  sister,  she  pro- 


"You  were  simply  divine  today!" 
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duced  arguments  as  sharp 
knife,  in  the  language  of 
and  relentless  hunter. 

Blake  Newton  got  the  par 

Happily    returned    to    her 
Doris  rang  the  number  Bhikc 
her  and  imp.irted  hci   news. I 
so  loudly  that  the  sound  hui| 

"I  read  the  novel.  It  stank. 

"It  was  a  best  seller. "  she  rJ 
shocked.  "For  months,  rhj 
thousand  for  the  screen  right^ 

"Undoubtedh.    It  stank. 

Miles,  wandering  in  from  h| 
was  halted    by   an   astoimdi 
The  face  of  his  beautiful,  mif 
ner  blazed  red  with  a  rare  ar 
impeccable   person    he    woul^ 
suspected  the  presence  ol  per 

"Listen.   Ne\Mon."   she   snJ 
don't  have  to  adore  it.  you  jus 
in   it.    They  start  shooting 
they'll  need  you  on  the  first  c 
of    sleep    from    now    until 
night.    And  have  your  hair 
too  short."   She  slammed  lhe| 
into  its  cradle,  glared  at  it  ar 
fully  close  to  gnashing  hec  t{ 
one   is  impossible.    He's  a   te 
cared  to  run  he  could  be  elec| 
of  the  year  with  no  trouble 

Miles  regarded  her  soberly, 
he  remarked. 

"You  think  so?    What  a  r| 
you  must  have  at  funerals." 

"You're    the   girl   who  alwd 
actor  was  just  an  actor." 

"Is  that  what  I  always  satd'j 
a  wit.  aren"t  I?  " 

"You  must  have  believed  it. 
knew  you  to  get  angry  at  on^ 
never  knew  you  to  feel  anythir 

"That's  because."  Doris  state 
"there  has  never  before  been 
this  one." 

He  stared  at  her  for  a   lor 
before   he   said.   "I   have   just 
luctantly.   to   the  same  conch 
turned  back  toward  his  own  dd 
croaked.   "Watch    yourself.  Juij 
closed   the   door   behind   him. 
opened  it  again  and  snarled,  "N\ 
ril  take  care  of  it." 

ON   MONDAY  morning  th^ 
wire  for  Doris  from  Larry  . 
from  a  railway  station.  He  was  c| 
to    boot    camp:    the    thought 
swiftly  sick  at  her  stomach.    It 
her  realize  even   more  clearly 
nearly  all  her  eggs  were  in  one  II 
untried,  uncertain,  probably  unr| 
ceptacle  named  Newton.  .She  i 
morning"s  appointments  and  drc 
to  Culver  City,  closely   pursue 
ragged  specter  of  failure. 

The  vast,  dim  sound  stage  was  f| 
busy  and  violently  noisy,  but 
odd  little  moments  of  hush, 
ment  of  the  first  day.  the  new  ver 
almost  tangible  in  the  air.  All 
tivity.  all  of  the  noise,  was  wai 
expectant,  pointed  for  that  mcl 
silence  that  would  precede  the  fl 
Everyone  present  pretended  an  [ 
indifference  toward  that  moment! 
body  was  fooling  anybody  else. 

Nick  Webster,  the  director.  w<| 
ing  on  the  side  lines  in  a  little  tigl 
of  enforced  calm.  His  desperate! 
was  not  without  flaw,  however: 
spoke  lo  him  a  nerve  in  his  le| 
winked  several  times  in  quick, 
succession. 

"I  hear  you  sneaked  in  a  boy  all 
moment,  right  under  the  wire.  He  | 
be  good."" 

"That"s  your  department,"'  Del 
him.  and  was  glad,  very  glad,  thai 
true.    When  Nick  Webster  had  irM 
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From  the  cab  of  his  loco- 
motive, the  engineer  looks  ahead  at  the  long 
stretch  of  steel  rail  illuminated  by  the  head- 
light's brilliant  beam. 

Perhaps  it  hasn't  occurred  to  you,  but  that 
beam  symbolizes,  in  a  sense,  the  light  of  Free- 
dom pointing  the  way  to  a  better  future  ...  a 
"clear  track  ahead."  That's  what  you  want — 
a  better  world  fn  which  to  live.  Not  so 
much    for    yourself    but    for    all    those 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


^(gs  mum^ 


young  Americans  who  must  face  the  future 
whatever  it  may  be.  And  the  fulfillment  of 
that  desire  depends  ^n7  on  our  victory. 

One  Union  Pacific  engineer  cannot  win  this 
war  but  he — his  brother  engineers — and  manv 
thousands  of  other  railroad  employes,  men 
and  women,  are  bringing  victory  nearer  by 
exerting  every  effort  to  make  certain  that 

troops  and  war  materials  are  efficiently 

and  safely  transported. 


UNION   PACIFIC   RAILROAD 
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BY  getting  all  the  War  Bonds  we  can  possibly  afford  we're  help- 
ing to  bring  the  great  day  of  peace  nearer.  The  War  Bonds 
which  pave  the  Victory  road  today  will  lead  to  a  truly  modern 
home  tomorrow.  Our  War  Bond  savings  will  provide  the 
means  for  a  new  Hotpoint  Electric  Kitchen  when  the  war  ends. 
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FOR  HOMES  COSTING  AS  UHLE 

,000 

Hotpoint  Electric  Kitchens  includij 
Range,  Refrigerator,  Sink  and  SU 
Cabinets  have  been  installed  in  numercl 
homes  costing  only  $4,000. 

THE  FIRST  STEP  IN 
HOME   MODERNIZATION 

You  can  change  or  beautify  your  horj 
any  way  you  wish— but  it  won't 
a  real  postwar  job  of  remodeling  unl 
you've  installed  a  modern  electric  kitchej 
That's  why  so  many  families  are  earmar.I 
ing  their  War  Bond  Savings  for  a  nel 
Hotpoint  Electric  Kitchen.  Profiting  ll 
the  discoveries  and  improvements  of  waj 
time  production,  our  engineers  will  ll 
able  to  build  even  thriftier,  more  efficieiJ 
equipment  after  Victory.  Start  your  mo( 
ernization  program  today  by  sending  th 
coupon  below. 
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HOME    PLANNING    FILE 


Start  your  plans  now  for  tomor- 
row's Electric  Kitchen.  Save  ideas 
for  remodeling  or  building  your 
new  home  in  Hotpoint's  Home 
Planning  File.  Size  9"  x  12",  of 
heavy  box  board,  ten  divisions, 
folder  for  War  Bond  purchases.  If 
your  electric  company  or  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  send  25  cents 
in  coin  or  War  Stamps.  (Offer 
restricted    to    continental    U.    S.) 


I 


Edison  General  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Inc. 
5633  W.  Taylor  St.,  Chicago  44,  Illinois 

Enclosed  find  25  cents,  for  which  please  send  Home  Plan- 
ning File. 


Name- 


Address- 
City 


-State- 
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•  Your  accurately  controlled  Hotpoint 
Electric  Range  will  insure  perfect  bak- 
ing results!  And  of  course  cooking  the 
speedy  electric  way,  the  air  in  your 
kitciien  will  be  free  from  fumes. 


•  You'll  be  aole  to  save  time  and 
money  by  buying  perishable  foods 
in  quantities.  And  foods  stay 
fresher  longer  in  the  Hotpoint 
Electric  Refrigerator. 


•  Two  of  your  most  tedious  tasks  will 
be  gone  with  a  Hotpoint  Automatic 
Electric  Dishwasher  to  do  your  dishes 
—  a  Hotpoint  Disposall  to  get  rid  of 
food   waste   before   it  becomes   garbage. 


The  Cost  of  a  Hotpoint  Electric  Kitchen  Averages  About  10%  of  Home- Building  Costs 


t 
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,  ,,s.,    iiwu-^wuiLL  kitchens! 
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xe: 'St  animal  film  of  all  time  it  was  prac- 

ica    a  cinch;  both  before  and  since,  he 

,ad|inade  actors  of  far  worse  material. 

iluidance  of  this  film  was  at  least  half 

reason  why  she  had  wanted  Blake 

:ar  in  it.  She  thought  of  telhng  him 

then  remembered  that  of  course  he 

it,  anyway,  and  it  was  no  comfort. 

w  he  wiped  from  his  brow  the  damp 

■rof  anguish  that  not  fifteen  years  of 

.  mic   success   had    ever    diminished. 

I :,"  he  moaned.  "Sure,  I'm  a  miracle 

But  it's  nicer  when  I've  got  some- 

1  to  work  with." 

■[EN  Blake  came  on  the  set,  looking 
jmehow  strange  and  different  in  a 
make-up  and  a  good  English  suit 
1  Doris  knew  instantly  had  not  come 
the  wardrobe  department.  He  was 
vved  almost  immediately  by  the  femi- 
star,  a  beauty  who  fortunately  didn't 
ad  on  it.  She  was  a  good,  hard-work- 
ctress  and  now  she  was  just  as  scared 
aybody  else. 

te  first  scene  would  concern  just  the 
(of  them,  a  short  transitory  scene  of 
|e  dislike  and  distrust.  The  dialogue 
Iter  checked  with  each  of  them,  briefly, 
iey  were  both  letter-perfect.  Then 
called  them  over  and  told  them  just 
he  wanted  from  the  scene,  in  the 
ing,  desperate  voice  of  a  man  who  is 
in  he  is  not  going  to  get  it.  Then 
prop  man  and  technician  on  the  set 
1  to  move  the  nearest  piece  of  equip- 
in  a  kind  of  subdued  terror.  Nick 
I  for  quiet  in  a  pain-filled  voice.  He 
an  uneasy  void  in  which  small  noises 
kbled  endlessly.  The  first  rehearsal 
Jon. 

joris  nailed  Blake  with  her  eyes,  anx- 

|ly  intent.   He  took  direction  well,  re- 

ibering  to  stress  the  points  Nick  had 

cated  and  easing  up  on  the  rest  to 

a  creditably  timed  whole.  Beside  the 

brienced,  hard-won  relaxation  of  the 

I  his  tenseness  was  perceptible,  but  not, 

I  judged,  intrusive.   Her  own  suddenly 

lased  breath  surprised  her  with  its  tiny 

Ikning  sound  as  the  scene  ended. 


Blake  wandered  over,  slowly  but  in  a 
very  direct  line.  "Did  I  do  good,  Mother?" 

She  was  fiercely,  ridiculously  annoyed 
with  him.  He  held  all  her  hopes,  and  he 
held  them  too  Ughtly.  Also  she  continually 
sensed  something  in  him  that  was  very 
like  contempt. 

"That  scene  will  run  two  minutes,"  she 
muttered,  "//  they  leave  it  in.  I  reserve 
judgment." 

His  eyes  met  hers  coolly  as  his  voice 
sobbed,  "I  had  hoped  for  a  lump  of  sugar. 
At  least." 

Then,  suddenly  and  oddly.  Miles  had 
joined  them,  emerging  wraithhke  from  the 
shadowed  areas  beyond  the  lights.  It  was 
very  strange  indeed,  because  Miles  had 
had  an  appointment  that  morning  at  one 
of  the  valley  studios.  He  thrust  an  arm 
through  one  of  Doris',  but  he  spoke  to 
Blake: 

"Nice  scene.  You  can  act,  apparently." 

"Thanks.   And  what  can  you  do?" 

"Nothing  much.  I  do  a  little  peddUng 
now  and  again."  His  hand  tightened  on 
Doris'  arm.   "I'm  her  partner." 

Blake's  quick  grin  was  friendly  and 
amused.  "It's  a  pleasure  to  meet  a  really 
brave  man.  I  shudder  to  think  what  you 
must  go  through  in  a  day." 

Miles'  answering  smile  was  a  pale  imi- 
tation of  his  usual  one.  "You  could  take 
advantage  of  one  of  our  policies,"  he  sug- 
gested evenly.  "We're  always  very  glad 
to  release  a  discontented  chent.  Aren't  we, 
Doris?" 

"No,"  Doris  gasped.   "No,"  she  wailed. 

His  shrug  disposed  neatly  of  all  femi- 
nine weaknesses.  "I,"  he  reminded  Blake, 
"am  the  senior  partner." 

"And  I,"  said  Blake  coldly,  "am  not  dis- 
contented." 

"But  the  future  is  veiled  for  us  all,  isn't 
it?" 

"I'm  staying,"  said  Blake  furiously. 

This  new  proof  of  human  stupidity  sad- 
dened Miles  noticeably. 

"As  you  hke,  of  course.  But  I  can't  feel 
that  the  three  of  us  are  going  to  be  very 
happy." 

Doris  decided,  with  what  decision  was 
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left  her,  that  the  next  time  an  irresistible 
force  met  an  immovable  object  she  would 
arrange  not  to  be  in  the  middle. 

On  the  Webster  set,  henceforward.  Miss 
Baldwin  was  only  just  slightly  less  promi- 
nent than  Mr.  Webster.  Blake's  role  was 
small  and  would  be  completed  with  the 
first  two  weeks  of  production;  considering 
the  precarious  state  of  her  own  career, 
Doris  felt  that  she  could  afford  two  weeks 
of  highly  personal  attention. 

Her  services  were  constant,  selfless  and 
practically  unlimited. 

Two  days  before  the  scheduled  com- 
pletion of  his  role,  as  they  drove  back 
from  the  studio  in  their  usual  evening 
silence,  Doris'  gaze  suddenly  sharpened  on 
Blake's  face.  She  gazed  at  him  long  and 
earnestly,  to  the  detriment  of  her  driving, 
and  then  she  turned  back  to  the  wheel  and 
sped  like  a  madwoman  into  Beverly  Hills. 
At  his  apartment  she  took  him  firmly  by 
the  arm  and  led  him  inside.  She  jerked  off 
her  hat,  shed  her  coat  and  stood  confront- 
ing him. 

"You're  catching  a  cold,"  she  accused 
him. 

"What's  the  matter?  Isn't  it  in  my  con- 
tract?" 

"Get  undressed  and  get  into  bed.  I'll 
fix  you  something  " 

"I  don't  want  to  go  to  bed.  And  what 
will  you  fix  me?" 

Genuine  distress  touched  Doris'  face 
with  irresistibility.  "Please.  Please  don't 
argue,  Blake.  Just  do  as  I  say." 

Blake  went  to  bed.  Feeling  foolish,  feel- 
ing suddenly  confused,  he  watched  her 
come  into  his  room  carefully  bearing  a 
full  steaming  cup.  She  placed  one  hand 
on  his  forehead,  shook  her  head  and  gave 
him  the  cup. 

"What  is  it?" 

"Brandy." 

"Wfiat—?" 

"It's  all  right.  The  alcohol  has  all  been 
removed." 

"How?"  asked  Blake  suspiciously. 

"I  heated  it  to  the  boiling  point  and  then 
lit  and  burned  it.  It's  very  good  for  colds." 

Blake  drank  it,  and  felt  much  better. 

"You're  very  thoughtful.  It's  nice  of 
you  to  take  so  much  trouble." 

Doris  looked  at  him  anxiously.  "I 
imagine,"  she  said,  "you  have  the  sort  of 
a  face  that  puffs  up  with  a  cold." 

Blake's  expression  underwent  a  subtle 
revolt,  settling  finally  into  the  now  famil- 
iar pattern  of  passive  resistance.  Her  own, 
she  knew,  was  undergoing  a  more  violent 
change.  She  was  ashamed  of  her  quick 
words  and  of  the  incomplete  thought  they 
exhibited;  then  she  was  ashamed  of  being 
ashamed.  She  felt  simultaneously  wrong 
and  wronged  against.  It  was  peculiarly 
uncomfortable. 

BLAKE  methodically  set  down  the  cup 
that  still  steamed  cozily.  He  reached 
out  for  her,  pulled  her  down  against  him 
and  kissed  her.  It  was  a  strange,  startling 
kiss,  both  heated  and  terribly  cold,  and  it 
produced  a  strange  reaction.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  was  properly  indignant,  and  then 
that  girlishness  was  lost  in  a  flood  of  unex- 
pected emotion.  She  felt  wonderfully  ten- 
der; she  felt  deliciously  sad;  she  suddenly 
knew  her  own  loneliness  in  the  sweet  sense 
that  it  was  past. 

Then  he  let  her  go,  with  finality,  and 
all  he  said  was,  "I  just  wanted  to  express 
an  additional  appreciation.  A  dividend,  if 
you  like.  Ten  per  cent  is  obviously  not 
enough  for  your  services." 

She  didn't  go  on  the  set  the  next  day, 
nor  the  next.  She  stayed  in  the  office  and 
laboriously  tended  to  other  people's  busi- 
ness. She  felt  busily  awful.  She  felt  a 
confusion  so  complete  it  resembled  sud- 
den blindness,  and  it  wasn't  any  fun. 

But,  eventually,  the  two  days  were 
over,  it  was  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of 
Blake's  part,  and  she  could  call  Nick  Web- 
ster in  the  privacy  of  his  own  home. 

Nick  said,  "You  know  as  well  as  I  do. 
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HEN  I  was  just  a  youngster 

up  in  Boston,  I  recall 
How  Edgeworth's  famous  pack  of  blue 

stood  out  above  them  all 
On  pipe  tobacco  counters  where  a 

score  of  brands  were  sold— 
It's  been  the  leading  seller  there, 

for  40  years,  I'm  told. 

Now  that's  a  splendid  tribute 

when  you  stop  to  realize. 
That  Boston  is  the  place  where  men 

are  "pipe  tobacco-wise," 
And  I  guess  the  explanation  for  the 

long-time  Edgeworth  trend- 
Is  the  pleasant,  gentle  fragrance  of 

that  aromatic  blend. 


Copr.  1»4S, 
Lanu  A 
Brother  Co. 


Fits  your  pocket  tastly 


Now  when  you  consider  that  Boston  con- 
tains more  pipe  smokers  per  square  mile 
than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States  and 
that  Edgeworth  is  by  far  the  leading  pipe 
tobacco  in  Boston— well,  you  begin  to  under- 
stand why  Edgeworth  is  called  "America's 
Finest  PipeTobacco."  Edgeworth  is  now  sold 
in  a  SEAL-PAK  pouch  — that  keeps  this 
famous  tobacco  in  a  "flavor-fresh"  condition. 

Enjoy  a  generous  sample  at  our  expense.   XTrile 

Larus  &  Brother  Company,  209  22nd  Street, 

Richmond,  Virginia. 


AMERICA'S  FINEST  PIPE  TOBACCO" 
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TAKE  CARE  OF  YOU ! 


If  you  own  a  Schick  Electric  Shaver, 
we  don't  need  to  tell  you  anything 
about  those  quick,  clean,  comfortable 
shaves  you're  getting. 

But  we  do  want  to  say  a  word  about 
keeping  right  on  with  this  modern  way 
of  shaving. 

As  you  would  expect,  our  factory  is 
now  going  full  tilt  on  war  wor.k. 
There'll  be  no  more  new  Schicks  made 
for  the  duration.  This  means  you'll  be 
wise  to  take  mighty  good  care  of  the 
one  you've  got. 


And,  to  help  you  do  that,  we  built  up 
a  backlog  of  renewal  parts. 

So,  if  you  damage  your  Schick  in  any 
way,  take  it  in  to  one  of  the  offices 
listed  below,  and  let  them  put  it  right 
again  at  low  cost— or  mail  it  in.  If  it 
needs  a  new  2-M  Hollow-Ground  Shear- 
ing Head,  you  can  get  one  for  only  $3*. 

In  any  case,  you'll  be  smart  to  have 
your  Schick  cleaned,  adjusted  and  lu- 
bricated not«  — the  charge  will  be 
trifling! 

SCHICK  INCORPORATED,  Stamford,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 


•  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

For  tllB  uUr3tl0n  you'll  want  to  keep  your  Schick  Shaver  in  shipshape  condition. 
Expert  service  aud  genuine  Schick  renewal  parts— inc/uding  the  new  2-M  Hollow- 
Ground  Shearing  Head— are  available  through  Schick  Service,  Inc.,  at  all  of  their 
offices  listed  below.  Careful  attention  given  to  shavers  mailed  to  these  offices. 


ALBANY 

ll:m  Null.  Sav.  B'k  BldK. 
ATr.ANTA 

0U3  Rtiudes-Hoverty  Bide. 
BA'.TIMOKE 

11  1   N.  Charles  St. 
BOSTON 

«:*(!  Boston  C.  of  C.  Bide. 
BROOia,YN 

I  ()07  Fox  BIdff. 
BUFFALO 

632  Brisbane  Bldg. 
CHICACO 

212  Palmer  House 
CINCINNATI 

HM  Schmidt  BldBT. 
CLFVEI.AND 

0  Union  Cum.  Bldg.  Arcade 
COLUMBUS.  O. 

1  200  Beees  BldK. 


DALLAS 

61  I   Southland  Lire  BldK. 
DENVER 

501  Colorado  Bide. 
DES    MOINES 

4  1.3  FlemInK  BIdg. 
DETROIT 

9U8  Industrial  B'k  BIdE. 
HAHTFOHD.  CONN. 

1202  American  Ind't'I  Bide. 
HOUSTON 

521   Shell  BldK. 
INDIANAPOLIS 

703  Merch.inls  B'k  BldK. 
KAN.SAS    CITY.   MO. 

7  in  Flilclllv  B'k  BldK. 
LOS    ANGELES 

44;j  South  Sprine  St. 
MIAMI 

I  20  Shoreland  Arcade 


MII.WALTKEE 

1.'52  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

612  Andrus  BldK. 
NEW    YORK 

17  East  42nd  St. 
NEWARK.  N.  J. 

810  Raymond  Com.  BldK. 
OKLAHOMA    CITY 

2U6  HiKhtower  BldK. 
OMAHA 

647  OmahaNatl.  B'k  BldK. 
PHILADELPHIA 

912  Chestnut  St. 
PITTSBURGH 

908  Investment  BldK. 
PORTLAND.  ME. 

210  Bank  of  Com.  BldK. 


PROVIDENCE 

SOB  Turks  Head  Bide. 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

70.'i  Temple  BldK. 
ST.  LOUIS 

23  Meszantne,  Arrade  BldK. 
SAN    FRANCISCO 

7H7  Monadnock  BldK. 
SEATTLE 

701  Republic  BldK. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

521  Bond  BldK. 


CANADIAN  OFriCCS 
TORONTO 

78  Richmond  St.  West 
CALGARY 

1 12A  Seventh  Ave.  West 

eSllehtlr  hieber  In  Can»ils 


SCHICK^HAVER 


TO    HASTEN    VICTORY— SVY    MORE    WAR    BONDS    AND    STAMPS 


Newton  can  go  just  about  as  far  as  he 
likes  in  this  business.  Or  as  far  as  you 
like.  Now,  quit  bothering  me,  will  you? 
You're  making  a  squealer  of  me." 

Morning  sent  Doris  to  the  studio,  but 
not  to  any  sound  stage.  She  marched  reso- 
lutely into  the  administration  building,  the 
front  office,  and  when  she  came  out  she 
had  arranged  a  contract  for  Blake  that  was 
literally  as  good  as  gold.  A  lot  of  gold, 
not  too  many  options  and  even  the  right  to 
do  one  picture  a  year  off  the  lot.  It  was 
practically  perfect  and  she  should  have 
felt  triumphant,  but  she  somehow  didn't. 
He'll  be  drafted,  she  told  herself  morosely; 
naturally  he'll  be  drafted.   What  else? 

Anyway,  she  thought,  I've  done  my  part. 
It's  finished.  Now  I  can  get  back  to  nor- 
mal. 

IT  WAS,  she  found,  a  cinch.  It  w^s  as 
easy  as  rolling  off  a  rack.  To  achieve 
normalcy  all  you  had  to  do  was  hang  on 
to  it  with  the  grip  6f  an  anguished  wres- 
tler and  remember  not  to  scream.  Even 
so,  little  things  kept  cropping  up. 

Like  Miles,  one  morning.  He  came 
stalking  into  her  office  with  a  funny  look 
on  his  face  and  said,  "I've  got  to  talk  to 
you." 

"Some  other  month.  Miles.    Please — " 

"I've  got  to,"  he  insisted  oddly.  Miles 
never  insisted. 

"It's  like  this,  friend.  I  couldn't  even 
talk  about  the  weather." 

"At  the  risk  of  coining  a  phrase,  may  I 
say  it's  later  than  you  think?" 

Tears  welled  absurdly,  treacherously,  in 
her  eyes.  "Don't  plague  me,  Miles." 

"Don't  look  like  that,"  he  yelled  des- 
perately. 

"Don't  plague  me." 

He  relaxed  suddenly.  It  was  the  relaxa- 
tion of  defeat,  of  complete  helplessness. 
"All  right,"  he  groaned.  "All  right,  I 
won't.   But  I'll  regret  it." 

Then  Blake  appeared  in  the  late  after- 
noon, laden  with  a  large  corsage  box  and 
an  expression  she  was  nervously  unable  to 
read. 

"They  put  me  in  another  picture,"  he 
announced  foolishly. 

"Is  that  what  you  came  to  tell  me?" 
Naturally,  she  knew  they  had  rushed  him 


right  into  the  lead  in  a  new  comedy, 
not  the  greatest  comedy  in  the  worl| 
it  was  a  lead  and  a  good  build-up. 
her  approval. 

He  shook  his  head.  He  placed  th 
sage  box  on  the  desk  before  her.  "l| 
to  take  you  to  dinner." 

"Why?"  asked  Doris  baldly. 

"Because  I  want  to  take  you  to  dii 

Doris  felt  her  uncertain  hand  crc] 
toward    the    interoffice    phone,    u\ 
Miles  and  support.    She  jerked  bi 
traitorous  member.    Are  you,  she 
herself    fiercely,    a    flesh    peddler 
mouse?    Fortunately,  Blake  usherol 
out  before  it  was  necessary  to 
answer. 

It  was  a  surprisingly,  an  asto 
pleasant  evening.  Until  a  late  diner  pi 
their  table  on  the  way  to  his  o' 
Doris  shuddered.  Visibly  and  signiflc 
"He's  on  the  draft  board." 

"Looks  like  a  good  man  for  tht 

"Blake—" 

"Yes,  my  dear?" 

"Agents  are  like  doctors,  Blake. 
can  tell  them  anything." 

"But  doctors  see  more  blood.  Or 
they?" 

"The    Armed    Forces,"    she    plejl 
"Please,   what   about  you  and  the 
tary?" 

"Well,  if  you'd  really  Uke  to  kno' 

Grimly  she  confessed,  "/  would." 

"Well,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Fen 
Command.    Until — " 

"Until  you  were  hurt?" 

"Until    I    was    terribly,    terribly 
Mussed  up  the  nerves  in  one  arm.  E 
worry,  it  doesn't  show."   Looking  at 
solemnly,  Blake  said,  "I  fell  down  a  f 
of  stairs  leading  to  a  London  night  cl 

"You're  joking — " 

"I'm  very  serious." 

THE  tension  departed  from  Doris 
great  sigh.  She  didn't  know  wh< 
to  beheve  him  or  not;  it  didn't  mattei 
was  safe. 

"It's  perfect,  Blake,"  she  said  eame 

"You've  done  your  part  and  now  yo 

free  to  be  as  big  as  "this  town.    Beci 

you  will  be,  you  know." 

"And  you,"  he  said  with  equal  earr 


fl    ' 


isnei 


wapr 


"All  right,  you  wini  I'll  take  her  off  your  hands" 


ROBERTA    HACDONALO 


jl 


Ooiue 


5/    . 

f/i/Q'J^frl/  i^<yVi/Vt/i^  of  Saracenic  glass ...  made  about  1300 
'.This  medieval  bottle  is  believed  to  have  been  blown  in  Mesopotamia, 
now  a  priceless  treasure  of  the  British  Museum. 


Wme    <iMoitie  made  in  1581 


for  Henry  III.  Of  silver  gilt,  bear- 
ing the  royal  crest,  this  famous  old  bottle  was  exhibited  in  the  Louvre 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 


! 


i/^me^^ 


tCClfl  ty^flttffMC  m^d^e.  in  the  1830's.  The  inscrip- 
n  on  this  bottle  was  inspired  by  the  advent  of  the  railroad.  Fortunate 
he  collector  who  possesses  a  'Railroad  Flask'. 


^fie  t^laCK  <^aml  ^oUie  bearing  the  name  of 
Johnnie  Walker  and  famous  since  1820.  The  quality  of  its  contents  makes 
this  12-year-old  scotch  a  treasure  among  whiskies.  It  belongs  in  your  home. 


to  Irltiih  War  R«*frlctlens  gold  foil  haa  been  eliminated  and  other  slight  changes  have  been  made  on  the  ouUiit  of  the  familiar  Johnnie  Walker  bottle  —  but  imidt  good  old  Johnnie  Walker  whisky  remains  unchanged. 


BORN  1820 

itill  going 

itront 


L^ 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY 
BLACK   LABEL     •     12    YE 

86.8  Proof 
CANADA  DRY  GINGER  ALE,  INC..  New  York, 


ARSOLD  /Vs  BORN.s^O 

^A^  \V      Ml  icing 

ti.y.ScUImPorUr  ^^^  tJ^       '"■"" 
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TOMORROW,  AIR  EXPRESS  will  girdle  the 
globe  in  international  peacetime  com- 
merce ...  to  bring  all  foreign  markets  to 
the  doorstep  of  American  business. 


AIR  EXPRESS  SPEEDS  WAR  PRODUCTION 

SHIP  EARLY  —  as  soon  as  shipment  is  ready  —  to  assure/aitesf  delivery,  pack  compactly 
to  conserve  valuable  space,  write  for  our  Calendar-blotter  complete  with  Air  Express 
shipping  information.  Dept.  PR,  Railway  Express  Agency,  230  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


I 


^^/s  y^e/v  F/J^Sr 


Phone  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY,  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION 
Representing  the  AIRLINES  of  the  United  Slates 


ness,  "will  be  one  whale  of  a  woman.  If 
ever  you  get  the  hang  of  it." 

The  remark  left  a  small  blight  on  her 
evening.  He  was  always  saying  things  like 
that.  She  was,  she  suddenly  knew,  very 
fond  of  him.  Why  was  he  always  saying 
those  things? 

But  on  a  certain  Tuesday  later  on.  Miss 
Baldwin  was  a  thoroughly  happy  wench. 
She  had  a  new  star,  she  was  going  to  be 
able  to  keep  him  and  he  was  even  better 
than  she  had  dared  to  hope.  On  her  usual 
rounds  of  the  studios  she  had  dropped  in 
at  Blake's  studio,  and  had  heard  that 
the  rushes  of  the  new  picture  were  trium- 
phant. Blake's  performance  was,  it  seemed, 
raising  a  limp  comedy  to  unexpected 
heights. 

SHE  waltzed  happily  through  the  late- 
afternoon  emptiness  of  the  Parrish  & 
Baldwin  outer  office^  full  to  the  brim  with 
the  joy  of  living.  Abruptly,  tHat  joy  left  her 
— all  of  it.  On  the  corner  of  the  desk 
where  the  mail  was  usually  placed,  re- 
posed, not  surprisingly,  the  afternoon 
mail.  But  from  the  pile  extended  the  all- 
too-familiar  length  of  a  white  envelope. 
And  on  the  envelope  was  the  official 
stamp  of  the  draft  board. 

She  bolted  for  Miles'  office,  whimper- 
ing. 

He  rose  to  meet  her,  looking  pretty  pale 
himself,  and  she  collapsed  into  the  chair 
he  had  just  vacated. 

"The  draft  board — "  she  moaned. 

"I  know.  I  know,  honey." 

"They're  after  Blake,  of  course.  They 
want  to  take  my  best  actor,  my  last  actor, 
the  best  actor  I  ever  had." 

Quite  sharply  Miles  said,  "It  may  not  be 
as  bad  as  that.  Why,  for  instance,  would 
they  send  his  notice  here?" 

But  there  was  in  Doris- no  impulse  to- 
ward logic  and,  now,  there  was  no  time. 
For  the  condemned  man  himself  had  ap- 
peared in  the  outer  office,  seen  her  and 
burst  through  the  open  door.  He  slowed 
down  when  he  saw  Miles. 

"I — I  have  something  rather  important 
to  tell  her." 

"And  you've  got  a  nice  day  for  it," 
Miles  barked.   "The  line  forms  after  me." 

But  Blake,  leaning  eagerly  toward  Doris 
across  the  desk,  had  already  begun  to  spill 
out  his  words. 

"I've  just  come  from  seeing  a  doctor. 
I've  just  had  the  good  word.  My  arm  is 
perfectly  healed  and  I'm  going  back  into 
active  service.  With  the  Ferrying  Com- 
mand. Of  course,"  he  added  negligently, 
"I'll  finish  this  picture.  I  can  wait  that 
long." 


"I  said— a/rer  rrxe!'  Miles  roari 
then  was  suddenly  very  still. 

Politely    Doris    said,    "The — Fn 
Command?"    Her  head  was  full 
feathers. 

Blake  nodded.   "I  know  how  yo 
darling,  and  I'll  make  it  up  to  yo 
said  gently.  "I  like  being  an  actor 
be  one  again.  But  for  the  time 
got  a  job." 

"The— Ferrying  Command,"  Do    '-** 
peated    fuzzily.     "Then — who's    f( 
Army?"  She  turned  huge,  incredulot 
on  Miles. 

Miles  said,  "That's  right.   Now 
got  it.   Me."   He  waited  a  small  m 
before  he  said  wearily,  "I've  been 
to  tell  you,  you  may  recall.    Abot 
and  a  few  other  things." 

Almost  of  its  own  volition  Doris 
began  to  wobble  from  side  to  sid< 
lently,  wildly.  It  was  impossibll 
couldn't  happen.  She  not  only  could 
along  without  Miles,  she  couldn't  in 
getting  along  without  him.  He  was 
pensable,  unexpendable,  utterly  nee 
to  her  existence.  He  was  her  partne 
half  of  herself.  More,  much  more, 
one  half. 

From  some  distant,  unimportant 
she  heard  Blake's  voice.  She  realized 
denly  and  dimly,  that  it  was  a  large 
the  voice  of  a  generous  and  civilized 
but  the  realization  didn't  mean  very  i 
He  said,  "I  knew  it  would  be  a  cata 
when  it  happened.  I'm  glad  I  was  hi 
see  it."  He  said  ruefully,  "There  are 
girls  in  the  world,  I  believe." 

Through  a  sort  of  heavy  fog  shi 
him  go   to   Miles  and   shake   his 
"Good  luck,"  he  said. 

Miles  said,  "Huh?" 

Then  Blake  Newton  must  have 
away.  ^  lireetii 
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AFTER  a  while  Doris  stood  up.  Qi 
.  Miles  went  clear  across  the  roon 
stood  behind  a  chair.    He  looked  fipi 
ened,  and  something  else,  something 
he  wouldn't  yet  let  come  to  his  face. 

"Listen,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "this  ii^ 
Miles  Parrish.  You  know,  plain-as-ar 
shoe   Parrish.    Are  you  sure  you  1 
what  you're  doing?" 

For  a  moment  Doris'  mind  was  j 
clear.  "We  all  have  to  tighten  our  btl 
she  said  distinctly.  "I  can  peddle  chilci 
tors  for  the  duration."  A  thought  can  I 
her  and  she  was  pleased  with  it.  "Or ! 
two  of  our  own,  even."  f. 

Then  she  walked  across  the  room, 
resolutely. 

The  End 
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Any  Week 

Continued  from  page  4 


'/   Nllwe  have  a  note  from  Mr.  Troy  Gor- 

;  f  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  advising  us 

is  state  is  now  requiring  a  blood  test 

three-day  cooling-off  period  before 

ige.    "The   most   noticeable   effect 

id  here  is  that  justices  of  the  peace 

;ratching   around    for   income   side 

o  replace  the  fees  lost  by  the  mass 

il  migration  to  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 

you  need  only  a  Ucense  and  a  girl 

le  ability  not  to  give  a  damn." 

PiAVE  received  official  notification 
Ir.  D.  Talmadge  Bowers  of  Elberton, 
:ia,  is  a  candidate  for  the  Republi- 
omination  for  President.  Mr.  Bow- 
handsome  and  patriotic  gentleman, 
hat  he's  a  "lifelong  Republican"  and 
my  life  and  health  permitting  I  shall 
uphold  and  protect  true  American 
^,onian  Democracy  .  .  .  against  the 
nunists,  New  Dealers,  so  help  me 
:hty  God."  Things  are  warming  up. 
Joey  Dittenbaugh  of  Bremerton, 
ington,  who  "has  been  prevailed 
tour  times  to  withdraw  his  name  as 
date  for  the  Republican  nomination 
rmer  years"  has  finally  decided  to 
being  accommodating.  "I'm  not 
li^lrawing  for  any  man  this  time," 
f^s  Mr.  Dittenbaugh.  "I  was  the  first 
in  the  state  of  Washington  ever  to 
hands  with  Teddy  Roosevelt.  He 
o  me  on  that  occasion,  'Dittenbaugh, 
e  to  see  you  in  Washington  some 
«■  Well,  I  pulled  out  of  the  race  for 
Hughes,  Harding,  Coolidge,  Hoover, 
on,  who  was  not  elected,  and  Willkie, 
wasn't,  either.  This  time  I'm  sticking, 
latform  is;  If  You  Want  Anything 
of  This  Government  Including  Pen- 
You  Got  to  Earn  It." 


IIS  time  Mr.  William  T. 
Ifago,  Illinois,  has  taken   " 


Arkill  of 
two  cures 
[[two  or  three  volumes  of  advice"  in 
efforts  to  cut  down  drinking.  Mr. 
ill  was  never  a  dipsomaniac,  has  never 

arrested,  has  visited  no  hardship  on 
amily  or  friends  with  his  drinking.  He 
wanted  to  cut  down.  Nothing  worked 
1  some  days  ago  when  Mr.  Arkill  went 

a  bar  for  a  slug,  found  one  empty 

On  his  right  were  two  girls.  On  his 
were  two  more  girls.  The  girls  on  his 
t  emptied  their  handbags  on  the  bar — 
rettes,  lipstick,  mirrors,  powder  cases, 
.,  bobby  pins  and  handkerchiefs.  The 

on  his  left  were  not  only  doing  the 
e,  but  they  were  "screaming  across  me 


to  the  girls  on  my  right — all  about  how 
they  wouldn't  marry  a  serviceman  until 
they  saw  him  in  civilian  clothes  and  maybe 
not  then."  The  point  is  that  Mr.  Arkill 
put  down  his  drink  untouched  and  left 
the  bar.  "Furthermore,  I'm  cured.  I'm 
on  the  water  wagon  at  last  and  for 
good.  I  am  offering  this  as  a  sure  cure 
for  the  drink  habit.  Since  that  day  the 
very  thought  of  the  stuff'  makes  me  sick  at 
my  stomach." 

IT  WAS  in  the  St.  Charles  bar  in  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  where  we  were  having 
a  drink  with  Mr.  Mike  O'Leary  that 
we  ran  smack  into  a  nice  quiet  little 
drama.  As  usual,  the  place  was  crowded, 
chiefly  with  miUtary.  Two  substantial- 
looking  gentlemen,  civiUans,  edged  up  to 
the  bar  next  to  a  couple  of  second  lieuten- 
ants. One  of  the  latter  looked  darkly  at 
them,  then  turned  to  his  companion  and 

said,  "A  couple  of civilians."  One 

of  the  civihans  asked  him  to  repeat.  "Oh, 
I  just  said  civilians,"  replied  the  lieutenant. 
The  civilian  said  that  he  hadn't  heard  it 
that  way  and  demanded  an  apology.  The 
lieutenant  refused.  "Oh,  yes,  you  will," 
said  the  civiUan,  taking  pencil  and  note- 
book in  hand.  "What's  your  name  and 
outfit?"  The  lieutenant  refused  to  give 
either  and  demanded  the  name  of  the 
older  man.  He  got  it  and  almost  fainted. 
The  civilian  was  merely  one  of  the  most 
important  nonmilitary  officials  of  the  War 
Department.  1  he  last  we  heard  from  them 
were  abject  apologies  from  the  heutenant 
and  gentle,  fatherly  words  from  the  civil- 
ian— words  starting  with:  "Now  look  here, 
son—" 

WE  ARE  asked  by  an  overliterary  ser- 
geant to  hold  his  captain  up  to  pubUc 
scorn.  But  alas,  we  emerge  from  his  letter 
on  the  captain's  side.  This  sergeant  wrote 
a  report  on  some  condition  or  other,  and 
it  was  a  report  richly  garnished  with  lit- 
erary allusions  and  quotations — a  pain  in 
the  neck  if  you  ask  us.  The  captain,  in 
private  life  a  dwelling-house  contractor, 
groused  his  way  through  this  report  until 
he  came  to  the  last  sentence;  "But  that,  as 
Kipling  says,  is  another  story."  Then  he 
replied  to  the  sergeant  as  follows,  in 
writing;  "I  asked  you  to  write  down  what 
was  going  on  and  not  a  school  composi- 
tiqn.  Just  go  out  again  and  find  out  what's 
going  on  and  never  mind  what  this  jerk 
Kiphng  tells  you.  When  I  want  this  Kip- 
ling's opinion,  I'll  ask  him  for  it.". . .  W.  D. 
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prehistoric  substrata  of  the  globe.  He 
»ed  open  the  envelope  and  drew  out  the 
er. 

Greetings,"   it   said,   after   addressing 
"You  are  hereby  notified  of  your 
nediate  transfer  from  Fighter  Squadron 
U.S.S.    Staten   Island,   to   Torpedo 
ladron  One,  U.S.S.  Staten  Island,  un- 
the   command   of   Lieutenant  Com- 
nder  Joseph  De  Forest — " 
\lex  raised  his  eyes  to  the  air  officer's, 
ey  looked  haunted.   Torps!   They  had 
de  him  a  pickle  lugger. 
'I'm  sorry,"  the  AO  said. 
'Not  at  all,  sir,"  Alex  replied,  and  left 
plot  feeling  as  ill  as  Walt  Harris  had 
ked  a  few  minutes  earlier.  .  .  . 

Lieutenant  Commander  Joe  De  Forest 
,s  an  eld  man — as  pilots  go — around 
rty,  looking  thirty-five.  He  had  long 
es  in  his  face;  his  cheeks  were  gaunt  and 
i  eyes  sad.  > 


"Sit  down,"  he  said.  "You  two  have  a 
colorful  pair  of  chests  there." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  Alex  replied. 

"Never  mind  that,"  De  Forest  said.  He 
looked  tired.  "Both  of  you  been  on  Wild- 
cats, eh?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  Walt  replied. 

De  Forest  said,  "You've  never  flown  the 
Grumman  TBF?  She's  the  Avenger." 

"Never,"  Alex  said  informally.  "She 
looks  like  a  big  ship  for  this  flight  deck. 
I  suppose  we  freshmen  have  to  go  back 
to  Norfolk  to  learn  torp  tactics,  eh?" 

"Not  a  chance,"  said  De  Forest  coolly. 
He  lighted  a  cigarette.  "You  both  are  go- 
ing to  fly  and  learn  at  the  same  time.  There 
are  some  things  I've  got  to  tell  you,  and  I 
will.  But  you've  got  to  learn  fast." 

Alex  looked  at  Walt  and  swallowed  the 
frog  in  his  throat. 

"The  ship  is  a  sweetheart,  easy  to  fly,  no 
bugs.  She  packs  plenty  of  defensive  wal- 
lop as  you'll  see,  and  the  chances  are  good 
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t  ever  be  shot  down  by  fighters — 
say  something,  Lieutenant?" 
cleared  his  throat.    "I  was  only 
J  of  the  torpedo  planes  we  lost  at 
|e  of  Midway." 
that  was  different.    You  mean 
Squadron  Eight?   They  used  the 
They  didn't  have  the  stuff  the 
[has. . .  .  Anyway,  today  you  both 
gers  off  and  get  used  to  them.  To- 
ll! go  over  approaches  with  you. 
9W,  I'll  give  you  the  show." 

I's  right."  De  Forest's  mouth  grew 
IWe're  bound  for  Biscay,  if  you 

now  it.  There's  a  storm  front  be- 

I  and  the  French  coast.  Inside  that 

|-ont  are  Jerry  ships.    Particularly 

ships.    New  ones.    The  smaller 

jon't  care  about.  Now  look.  Ever 
jthe  Hamburg  or  the  Kluffer?" 
(nodded.    "They  are  the  two  new 
jtttlewagons  the  British  have  kept 

I  at  Brest." 

luh,"  said  De  Forest.  "Anyway, 
Inside  the  storm  front,  heading  for 
|th  Atlantic.  At  least,  that  is  the 
I  things  at  the  moment.  Air  Intelli- 
JR.A.F.,  reported  them  breaking 
rest,  but  there  was  gale  weather  and 
Ih  could  be  done.  Down  here,  there 
|le  weather,  and  plenty  can  be  done. 

'em." 
1?" 

or  hot.  We  stop  them.  Sink  or 
I  we  keep  them  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
\t  them  home  for  Wilhelmshaven. 
:  big  and  tough.  These  Jerries  armor 
igons  like  all  get  out.  The  Jl.A.F. 
lied  before  and  never  sunk  them." 
les  glinted.  "You  know  why  the 
Ifell  down  in  that  Channel  show? 
ly  the  Japs,  off  Singapore,  didn't?" 
I  shrugged.  "Tell  me  all,  sir." 

E  Japs  went  in,"  said  De  Forest. 

nd  the  British  didn't.  Sounds 
but  that's  it.  Some  R.A.F.  kids  in 
hannel  show  told  me  the  story, 
g  to  be  ashamed  of.    They  started 

the  flak  got  so  bad  they  couldn't 
close  enough  to  release  their  torps 
ely.  So  they  pulled  out.  It's  a  tough 
You  have  to  forget  everything  in 

the  pickle  in  your  bay.  You  go  in, 
lU  ignore  flak  and  bullets  and  the 
stuff  they're  hitting  the  sea  with  to 
waterspouts.  You  fly  into  a  water- 
and  you  spin  in.  You're  done.  Add 
the  screening  Messies  on  your  tail, 
adds  up  to  rough  stuff." 
ly  don't  we,"  Walt  said  dryly,  "just 
vn  to  the  butcher  bay,  borrow  some 
from  a  pharmacist,  and  kick  in  the 
ay?" 
Forest  showed  his  white  teeth  briefly. 


"That  might  be  easier,  but  it  wouldn't 
stop  Jerry." 

"I  see  what  you  mean." 

"In  other  words,"  Alex  said,  "to  be  a 
good  pickle  lugger,  you  have  to  commit 
suicide." 

"Now  you've  got  the  idea,"  De  Forest 
replied.  "Sometimes,  you  even  live  to  tell 
the  tale.  Just  remember,  Alex:  You  don't 
do  much  fighting  any  more.  Your  radio- 
man and  your  torpedoman  do  it  for  you. 
All  you  do  is  watch  your  run,  go  in,  stay 
in,  deliver  your  pickle,  and  get  out. 
Catch?" 

"Strike  three,"  Alex  said. 

"Good.  Now  report  to  the  hangar  deck, 
draw  yourself  a  pair  of  TBFs  and  make 
some  practice  flights  while  the  weather 
holds.  The  AO  will  clear  you  off,  and 
your  respective  crews  are  waiting  to  meet 
you  with  the  ships.  I — ah— would  advise 
leaving  them  behind  until  you've  learned 
the  plane.  No  sense  graying  their  hair. 
That  will  do." 

THEY  drew  their  ships  on  the  hangar 
deck  and  climbed  in.  This  Avenger  was 
quite  a  lot  of  airplane,  Alex  thought.  She 
was  much  bigger  than  the  Wildcat  he  had 
just  graduated  from.  She  was,  in  fact,  the 
heaviest  fighting  craft  able  to  take  off  from 
a  carrier  deck.  She  stood  high  off  the  deck, 
her  wheels  well  spaced  out,  and  not  stub- 
bily  knock-kneed  like  the  Wildcat.  Her 
design  permitted  this,  for  her  wheels 
folded   into  her  wings,  not  her  bottom. 

Alex  climbed  up  into  the  cockpit,  leaned 
against  the  slab  of  heavy  armor  which 
separated  him  from  his  crew  astern,  and 
looked  her  over.  His  mech  perched  on  the 
wing  outside  the  cockpit  and  pointed  at 
the  twin  fifty-caliber  Brownings. 

"Japs  found  the  only  vulnerable  spot  on 
this  kite  was  head  on,"  he  said,  "so  we 
fixed  it  for  them.  Now  there  ain't  any 
angle  where  she  can't  return  fire.  A  sweet 
tomato.  Lieutenant." 

She  was  that — obviously.  But  so  dog- 
goned  big.  How  did  you  make  such  a  baby 
air-borne  in  such  little  space?  On  a  real 
flat-top,  he  could  see  it.  On  a  converted 
oil  slick,  it  was  something  else  again. 

"Gas  her  up,"  he  said  finally.  "I'm  tak- 
ing her  off."  He  climbed  out  and  went 
topside  to  Number  One  ready  room  where 
he  got  clearance  from  the  AO,  checked  the 
weather  and  wind  and,  finally,  after  much 
deep  breathing  and  finger  crossing,  gunned 
the  Wright  and  drove  the  TBF  down  the 
deck.  Her  flaps  down  helped,  of  course, 
but  it  was  shaving  close.  When  he  hit  the 
end  of  the  flight  deck,  she  bit  in  and  be- 
came an  airplane.  Otherwise  she  was  vel- 
vet. 

He  gave  her  the  business  in  full  view  of 
the  Staten  Island.   Not  a  bug.   He  revved 
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her  up  to  three  hundred,  but  of  course  she 
wasn't  loaded.  He  spun  her,  angle-dived 
her,  rolled  her.  The  test  of  a  good  ship 
was  a  slow  roll,  and  she  went  over  like  a 
lazy  windmill  and  held  her  way  without 
faltering.  Then  he  brought  her  in.  His 
first  approach  was  in  the  groove,  and  he 
set  her  down  gently  and  climbed  out. 

Smoot,  the  young  radioman  who  had 
been  assigned  to  him,  walked  up  and  said, 
"Gee,  sir.  We  were  leery  of  your  first 
trip.  Now  I  wish  I'd  gone." 

"Me,  too,"  said  his  torpedoman,  Har- 
vey, breaking  his  hard  face  with  a  grin. 
"I'll  fly  out  anytime  with  you,  sir." 

"Thanks,"  said  Alex.  "Me,  I'll  fly  in 
anytime  with  you,  as  long  as  it's  in  one 
piece.    May  we  prosper.    Carry  on." 

THE  following  day,  the  weather  began 
to  muck.  Biscay  is  one  of  the  roughest 
bays  in  the  world,  and  it  lived  up  to  its 
reputation.  The  ship  began  to  gyrate.  Late 
in  the  afternoon,  there  were  two  alerts 
which  proved  to  be  false.  The  wind  rose, 
the  rolling  increased,  and  Alex  was  sit- 
ting gloomily  in  the  wardroom  when  En- 
sign Walt  Harris  found  him. 

"You  look  nice  and  pale,"  Walt  said. 
"Roll  me  for  a  coke?" 

"No." 

"Seasick?" 

"No,  I've  just  been  thinking,"  replied 
Alex. 

Walt  sat  down.  "Well,  kid,  the  AO  says 
we  may  make  contact  on  the  morrow. 
Scouting  One  just  hit  the  skyway." 

"In  this  weather?  They'll  be  lucky  to 
get  back." 

"They'll  get  back,"  Walt  said  optimis- 
tically. "Radio  will  get  'em  back."  He 
paused.  "I'm  a  little  scared." 

"Scared?"  Alex  said.  "I'm  terrified.  I 
thought  I  had  this  war  all  figured  out.  Lots 
of  ribbons  on  your  chest,  and  maybe  a 
muster  back  to  the  States  to  be  an  in- 
structor and  marry  the  girl.  I  mean.  It's 
like  you  can  always  find  someone  to  chase 
your  hat  when  it  blows  off.  I  always  fig- 
ured they  could  find  guys  who  liked  to  lug 
pickles.  It's  something  never  appealed  to 
me." 

Walt  smiled  thinly.  "Somebody's  got 
to." 

"You're  right  there." 

THAT  didn't  make  it  any  easier.  Flying 
fighters  seemed  like  child's  play  com- 
pared with  this.  This  took  guts,  a  different 
kind  of  guts.  Alex  wasn't  sure  he  had  that 
brand. 

The  weather  was  dirty.  The  wind  had 
heft  in  it,  the  scud  was  down  on  the  crests, 
blowing  like  smoke.  The  day  was  defi- 
nitely not  fine  for  flying.  Some  of  the  boys 
were  down  with  mal  de  mer.  The  flat-top 
took  heavy  seas  over  the  forepeak  occa- 
sionally, drenching  the  forepart  of  the 
flight  deck.  Alex  braved  a  glance  at  the 
elements  from  the  hangar  deck  and  caught 
a  slash  of  salt  water  across  the  face  and 
hastily  retreated  to  the  security  of  bat- 
tened hatches.  He  had  seen  dirtier 
weather,  certainly,  but  not  by  much. 

"Anyway,"  he  told  himself  as  he  went 
astern  toward  the  lounge  room  and  a  let- 
ter-writing stint  to  Sally,  "if  the  birds  can't 
fly  in  this  muck,  neither  can  Torpedo 
One." 

The  voice  of  the  talker  on  the  intercom 
pulled  down  his  ivory  tower  with  inspired 
timing:  "Flight  Quarters!" 

While  the  concerted  rush  for  topside  en- 
sued, the  ship's  bugle  began  its  staccato 
call  to  general  quarters,  and  alarms  and 
excursions  permeated  the  ship.  Organ- 
ized chaos  followed,  as  the  ship's  company 
assumed  battle  stations. 

Alex  found  the  boys  of  Torpedo  One 
in  the  ready  room,  all  on  the  edge  of 
their  seats,  hastily  copying  navigational 
data  from  the  blackboard  while  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  De  Forest  gave  them  the 
business. 

"Men,"  said  De  Forest  coolly,  "Scout- 
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ing  One  reports  contact  with  the  enemy." 

"In  this  goo?"  someone  said  cynically. 

"In  this  goo,"  said  De  Forest.  "It's  a 
radar  show.  Six  Sail  One  picked  up  the 
Jerry  squadron  on  a  radar  bearing,  then 
went  down  under  the  muck  and  found 
them.  There  it  is — Longitude  X,  Latitude 
Y.  Copy  your  codes  and  hit  the  deck.  It's 
a  straight  show,  no  tricks.  The  muck  is  a 
blessing.  If  you  can  get  in  the  air,  your 
chances  are  good.  The  ack-ack  won't  be 
able  to  bear  on  you  in  this  siufT,  no  sight- 
ing. 

"One,  Two  and  Three,  take  the  Ham- 
burg. Four,  Five  and  Six  take  the  Kluffer. 
There  are  four  destroyers,  probably  of 
Leopard  class,  around.  Skip  them.  Ques- 
tions?" 

Alex  said  instantly,  "What  direction  of 
approach?" 

"Westerly,  of  course.  With  the  wind  and 
the  rain  in  your  hair."  De  Forest  grinned 
vaguely.   He  was  tense. 

"If  we  get  lost,"  someone  called,  "can 
we  get  a  beacon  bearing  from  the  ship?" 

"Yes.  Safe  enough  in  this  weather.  The 
Stukas  have  roosted.  We're  too  far  off- 
shore for  them,  anyhow.  If  things  get 
rough,  swing  your  Bendix  on  a  Portuguese 
radio  station  and  ride  it  in.  At  last  reports, 
they  were  still  neutral,  and  the  food  is  fair. 
Questions?" 

None. 

De  Forest  fhiished,  "Scouting  is  out  of 
this  one.  They're  riding  home  now.  Bomb- 
ing is  out.  Weather  makes  it  too  risky  at 
the  bottom  of  their  dive.  Torpedo  One 
goes  off  first.  Fighting  One  will  follow  you 
and  cover  if  necessary.  Wings  away,  and 
good  luck!  Bacon's  scarce.  Bring  it  back 
with  you." 

The  talker:  "Pilots,  man  your  planes!" 

IT  WAS  a  nightmare.  The  handlers  on 
the  flight  deck  had  spotted  the  planes 
astern  raggedly,  because  of  the  sea.  The 
Staten  Island  put  her  bow  into  the  wind 
and  caught  sea.  Alex  found  his  ship  num- 
ber three  on  the  hit  parade.  He  watched 
De  Forest  lead  off  and  make  it.  Then  Two 
was  gone. 

Alex  revved  the  big  torp  plane  to  the 
line,  caught  the  flight  officer's  wave.  He 
checked  himself.  Flaps  down,  brakes 
locked,  radioman  behind  him,  torpedo- 
man  down  in  the  belly  astern.  He  gave  the 
Avenger  full  gun  until  she  trembled  vio- 
lently, then  he  eased  the  brakes,  unlocked 
the  tail  wheel,  and  she  moved.  She  was  off 
the  deck  long  before  the  end  of  the  run- 
way. 

The  head  wind,  his  flaps,  and  the  Wright 
did  the  trick  nicely.  He  fought  the  gusts 
which  rocked  him,  correcting  all  the  time, 
and  he  gained  altitude  in  a  straight  shallow 
climb.  No  lilting  lift  like  a  bloodthirsty 
Wildcat.  She  was  loaded,  but  she  had 
plenty  of  hard,  strong  flight  in  her,  and 
she  carried  her  load  up  like  a  Trojan. 

The  squadron  rendezvoused  over  the 
ship,  but  as  they  formed,  wing  to  wing  in 
the  poor  visibility,  the  Staten  Island  van- 
ished under  them  in  the  mists.  Alex  felt 
damp  and  moist.  Behind  him,  Smoot, 
radioman,  had  plugged  in  his  intercom 
mike  and  was  chattering  cheerfully  about 
the  lousy  weather,  with  obvious  faith  in 
his  pilot.  But  instrument  stuff  had  never 
been  Alex's  forte,  and  he  was  nervous  as 
they  bore  north-northeast  across  storm- 
swept  Biscay. 

"One  to  all,"  De  Forest  said  from  the 
lead  Avenger  presently.  "Report  any  radar 
contact  at  once." 

Alex  said,  "Pilot  to  Radio.  Did  you  hear 
that,  Smoot?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Graydon." 

"Fire  up  your  squirter,  then,  and  see 
what  we  find." 

"Five  to  all,"  the  headphones  crackled 
minutes  later.    "I've  got  a  hot  contact!" 

"Three  to  all,"  announced  Smoot  be- 
hind Alex,  as  if  he  had  just  become  a  fa- 
ther. "So  have  1!  Two  plain  masses  on 
the  'scope.  Bearing  oh-one-nine." 
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The  bearing  checked  through  the  squad- 
ron. De  Forest  announced  casually,  "We're 
going  in." 

They  began  to  drop  through  the  rain, 
wide  open,  riding  their  pickles  at  two 
hundred  seventy  knots  as  they  probed  the 
fog.  Alex  stared  hard  at  instruments  and 
the  plane  ahead  of  him.  His  mouth  was 
dry,  his  throat  scratchy,  and  he  was  afraid. 
It  was  a  different  kind  of  fighting  from  any 
he  had  ever  done,  damned  different.  You 
had  to  be  a  cold  corpse  for  this  kind  of 
stuff,  not  a  gay  young  blade. 

Astern,  Smoot  and  Harvey  were  "shoot- 
ing the  breeze"  optimistically  on  the  inter- 
com. Then  De  Forest,  in  the  lead  Avenger, 
snapped,  "Contact!  Dead  ahead,  range 
three  thousand  yards.  Pick  your  meat." 
That  was  all. 

Alex  swallowed,  said,  "Bay  open." 

"Torpedo  bay  open,  sir,"  Harvey  re- 
ported. 

"Direct  me  from  here  in." 

"Yes,  sir." 

Alex  saw  Harvey  in  his  mind's  eye.  The 
torpedoman  would  be  lying  on  his  stom- 


hard,  cold  nerve  of  the  enterprise  threat- 
ened his  courage.  It  was  plain  and  simple 
flying,  holding  the  Avenger  in  a  straight 
line,  but  when  you  figured  how  many 
guys  in  the  German  navy  were  mad  at 
you  and  pitching  out  stuff  at  you,  the 
desire  to  turn  and  pull  out  was  almost 
overwhelming. 

Harvey  cried,  "A  point  to  port,  sir." 

ALEX  corrected.  They  broke  through 
.  heavy  shell  range,  as  giant  spouts 
thundered  up  on  cither  side  abaft  them. 
The  machine-gun  fire  was  finding  them 
now,  the  Avenger  quivered  as  the  left 
wing  caught  a  pack  of  packets. 

"Ah!"  Smoot  breathed,  modulating  his 
mike  heavily.  Somebody  off  to  port,  go- 
ing in  at  the  sleek  Kluffer,  had  caught  it. 
There  was  a  quick  burst  of  wing  and  fuse- 
lage, then  the  thrusting  crash  into  the  sea. 
Alex  saw  it  only  by  quick  glance.  He  saw 
many  things  in  such  a  manner:  the  sea, 
discolored  by  shell  dye,  lurid  and  gaudy, 
where  shells  had  burst  previously;  the 
Hamburg,  trying  desperately  to  turn  to- 
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"It  seems  to  have  atmosphere.   I  hope  the  food  is  good 
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ach  down  in  the  stern,  peering  ahead  for 
the  target  through  the  torp  director,  with 
the  fins  and  screws  of  the  suspended  pickle 
right  in  front  of  his  eyes  as  they  rode 
down. 

Target!  Dead  ahead!  Out  of  the  swirl- 
ing rain,  and  heaving  sea,  they  evolved  like 
monstrous  shadows.  He  shivered  at  the 
sight  of  them.  There  was  nothing  so 
mighty  to  look  upon  as  giant  ships  in  run- 
ning seas;  and  made-in-Germany  or  not, 
they  looked  majestic.  They  pitched  with 
power,  beating  the  sea  white,  and  they  held 
to  their  way  obdurately. 

Almost  instantly,  flak  began  to  burst 
black  and  dirty,  but  most  of  it  was  behind 
Torpedo  One  as  they  coursed  in,  taking 
mild  evasive  action  as  they  lowered  to  fir- 
ing level.  From  the  decks  of  the  Ham- 
burg, on  which  Alex  set  his  prop,  brilliant 
red  with  green  tracer  fines  fanned  up  un- 
til the  scud  was  stitched  with  burning  bul- 
lets. 

IN  THE  turbid  darkness  of  the  storm, 
the  line  of  fire  of  the  shells  was  plainly 
visible,  a  thin  red  thread  across  the  gloom 
made  by  the  passage  of  red-hot  steel.  The 
big  eleven-inchers,  and  5.9-inohers  hit  the 
sea  with  high  explosive  to  cast  up  protec- 
tive waterspouts  with  which  to  pull  down 
the  pressing  Grummans. 

Alex  felt  his  innards  grow  cold  and 
slushy  as  he  held  her  on.  He  set  his  teeth 
and  felt  as  gay  as  a  Pole  at  Dachau.  The 


ward  the  French  coast  and  present  her 
slimmest  target,  her  stern. 

"Another  point  to  port,  sir,"  Harvey 
said. 

Lord,  would  that  cold-blooded  tomato 
on  his  belly  in  the  bay  ever  fire  the  torp? 
Alex  could  barely  breathe.  He  was  sweat- 
ing and  freezing  alternately.  Ahead,  the 
German  wagon  looked  huge;  so  close. 
Alex  felt  like  spitting  at  her.  How  could 
you  sink  a  thing  like  that?  Come  on,  Har- 
vey, for  the  love  of  Mike,  I've  got  too 
damned  much  imagination  for  this.  Drop 
the  pickle  and  let's  flee  for  the  flat-top. 
Come  on,  Harvey,  old  boy,  better  to  be  a 
live  flee-er  than  a  dead  flier.  Come  on, 
Harvey — 

"Trip  'er!"  Alex  cried. 

"Torp  away!"  Harvey  yelled  in  reply. 

He  need  not  have.  The  growling  Aven- 
ger leaped  up  into  the  air  from  the  sheer 
change  of  weight.  Alex  fought  her  for  a 
moment,  but  she  came  in  hand  nicely.  The 
bays  were  closing.  And  now  came  the 
business.  The  most  vulnerable  point  in  a 
torpedo  plane's  run.  The  pull-out  and  turn 
where  your  whole  belly  was  exposed. 

To  hell  with  it,  Alex  thought.  He  had 
gassed  her  full,  and  the  ship  bit  in  like  a 
fighter.  Her  r. p. mi's  were  up,  and  she  was 
frisky  as  a  Wildcat,  hitting  a  little  over 
three  hundred. 

"Pilot  to  crew,"  he  bellowed,  relaxing  at 
last  from  the  ordeal  of  the  straight  run. 
"Give  'em  the  works!" 


He  roared  her  over  the  Hambij 
fighter,  rolled  and  came  down 
the  fifty  calibers  banging  cheer 
strafed  her  joyfully,  ignoring  the 
answering  fire.    As  he  passed 
he  felt  the  rear  guns,  belly  na\ 
opening  up.  He  hauled  back  the  i 
clifnbed,  exhilarated  by  his  retur 
bility.   This  was  more  like  it.    H«| 
away  and,  as  he  went,  the  pick! 
home  to  Hitler.  It  went  in  at  a  pel 
the  soaring  fire-control  tower,  and! 
smoke,  steel  and  water  to  a  hcight| 
hundred  feet. 

"Well,  whadda  you  know?"  So 
laconically  over  the  intercom, 
the  jackpot." 

Not  many  others  had.  The  Klul 
racing  for  France,  wide  open,  nol 
her.  To  the  west,  a  light  Jerry  dl 
had  obviously  caught  one  meant  [ 
Klufler.  The  tin  can  was  hiked  wj 
and  breaking  up. 

"One  to  all,  One  to  all,"  De 
voice  came  over  the  radio.   "Resu| 
mation  westerly,  one  thousand." 

And  that,  Alex  thought,  is  the  sh^ 
came  out.  And  three  go  back, 
happened  to  the  others?  He  had  i 
one  .  .  . 

He  drove  the  bus  in  grim  silena| 

"One  to  all,"  De  Forest  said, 
while.  "We  have  a  bearing  on  the  1 
Follow  in." 

The  miracle  of  poking  down  tl 
wind  and  rain  to  spot  the  Statenl 
under  a  lowering  ceiling  did  not  i| 
them.  _They  circled  her  and  went 
by  one.  Alex  made  his  first  approac' 
and  though  he  bounced  the  Avenge 
table-tennis  ball,  his  tail  hook 
and  broke  the  run.  Bingo! 

LIEUTENANT  COMMANDE 
J  FOREST  wandered  into  the 
room  at  9  p.  m.  after  a  brief  knock 
door,  and  without  waiting  for  a 
Alex  looked  up  from  the  letter 
started  two  hours  ago.  All  it 
"Dearest  SaUy." 

"Hi,"  said  De  Forest. 

"Sir." 

"Sit,  Alex.  We're  bound  for  For 
You  look  ill." 

Alex  said,  "I've  been  thinking." 

"Your  friend  Walt  got  back  all 
didn't  he?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  Alex  said.  "I  was  just 
ing." 

De  Forest  lighted  a  cigarette.  He  ll 
older  than  he  had  that  morning — vci| 
for  such  a  young  man.    "Quite  a 
If  we  had  been  able  to  pitch  ei 
or  thirty-six  pickle  luggers  at  those 
they'd  have  sunk  where  they  were, 
little,  but  on  time."    He  smiled  we 
"That  was  nice  laying,  kid.    The  1 
burg  will  be  R.A.F.  bait  at  Kiel  for 
time.   Anyway,  we  sent  "em  back  to 
That  was  our  job.  What  do  you  thii 
the  torpedo  service,  Alex?" 

Alex  tried  to  smile  but  couldn't 
tapped  the  ribbon  on  his  chest  v 
meant  that  he  had  received  the  ] 
cross. 

"They  gave  me  that  some  time  t 
he  said  soberly.  "But  today  I  earn} 
Twice  over." 

De  Forest  knew  whit  he  meant, 
don't  like  torpedo-laying  then?" 

"I  think,"  Alex  said,  "it's  rotten, 
ugly  rotten." 

De    Forest    frowned,    then    shn4 
"You're  a  good  pilot,  Alex.    I'd  likf"' 
keep  you.  But  I  don't  want  any  maa 
doesn't  want  to  stay.   I  can  get  you^ 
on  Wildcats." 

"I  didn't  say,"  Alex  replied,  "fllf'« 
wanted  to  go  back  to  Wildcats.  I'll  i 
with  Torpedo  One,  sir,  if  you'll  have 
It's  the  worst  carrier  service  I've 
seen.  But  somebody's  got  to  win  the  * 
The  smile  finally  came.  "And  it  mi^ 
well  be  us." 

The  End 
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disabled  tank  is  useless  scrap— until  you  haul 
5  tons  of  dead  weight  where  repair  crews  can 
It  it  in  fighting  shape  again.  And  battles  may 
f  won  by  salvaged  tanks!  Our  armored  forces 
ie  specially  designed   "tank  ambulances"   for 

is  vital  salvage  job,  trucks  and  trailers  so  power- 
il  they  can  either  tow  or  carry  crippled  battle 
onsters  to  behind-the-lines  repair  stations. 

ires  on  these  amazing  U.  S.  tank  carriers  take 
terrific  beating.  They  must  be  rugged  enough 
»  roll  the  tremendous  weight  of  tank  and  carrier 
fely  over  jagged  rocks  and  barbed  wire  and 


SALVAGE 

through  shell  holes.  Seiberling  builds  many  of 
them— as  well  as  thousands  of  tires  for  trucks, 
jeeps,  gun  mounts  and  many  other  kinds  of 
military  vehicles. 

Like  rubber  life  boats,  pontons,  bullet-sealing 
gas  tanks,  and  much  other  materiel  of  war,  they 
are  built  with  the  skilled  workmanship  that  has 
made  the  Seiberling  name  on  rubber  like  Sterling 
on  silver.  The  Seiberling  men  and  women  who 


build  them  are  experts  in  rubber.  They  are  giving 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  the  best  equipment  it  is 
possible  to  build.  And  they  are  acquiring  new 
knowledge  that  will  be  reflected  in  better,  safer 
tires  and  other  Seiberling  peacetime  products 
for  you. 

But  now,  your  present  tires  are  precious.  Keep 
them  properly  inflated,  drive  slowly  and  let  your 
Seiberling  Dealer  check  them  regularly.  He 
knows  how  to  help  you  keep  them  rolling  longer. 


SEIBERLING^^S 


VX'artime  manufacturers  of  Bullet-Sealed  Tubes  and  Military  Tires  for  our  armed  forces — BulletSealins  Gasoline  Tanks — Rubber  Floats,   Boats  and   Pontons — Rubber 
Parts  for  Gas  Masks,  Airplanes  and  Tanks.  Also  makers  of  Tires  and  Tubes  for  passenger  cars  and  trucks — Sealed  Air  Tubes — Rubber  Heels,  Soles  and  Mechanical  Goods. 
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MEMO  to 
the  WIFE 

of  the  man  with 

a  SOCIAL  SECURITY  CARD 


Your  Social  Security  income,  though 
usually  less  than  comfort  requires, 
does  provide  a  foundation  on  which 
to  build  personal  and  family  secur- 
ity, with  the  help  of  hfe  insurance. 
Begin  by  understanding  clearly  just  how  much  Social  Security 
income  you  stand  to  receive,  and  under  what  conditions. 

A  MONTHLY  CHECK  AFTER  65 

At  65  you  may  qualify  for  a  monthly  check  equal  to  half  of  your  hus- 
band's benefit.  Thus,  if  he  is  entitled  to  $40  a  month  Social  Security 
income,  your  ''wife's  allowance"  increases  it  to  $60.  If  you  become  a 
widow  you  receive  three  fourths  of  his  benefit.  Remember,  acceptance 
of  a  regular  commercial  job  suspends  Social  Security  payments,  but  a  pri- 
vate income  or  receipt  of  benefits  from  life  insurance  policies  does  NOT. 

BENEFITS  IF  YOUR  HUSBAND  DIES 

As  a  widow,  regardless  of  age,  you  receive  a  monthly  Social  Security 
check  while  your  children  are  under  18  (16  if  not  in  school).  With  two 
cliildren,  it  might  amount  to  as  much  as  $70.  ($85  is  the  largest  monthly 
benefit  paid  by  Social  Security.) 

Bear  in  mind  that  Social  Security  provides  NO  INCOME  for  a  widow 
between  the  time  her  youngest  child  becomes  18  and  she  reaches  65, 
possibly  a  15  to  20  year  period,  when  self-support  is  not  easy. 

Life  insurance,  in  moderate  amounts,  can  accomplish 
wonders  when  building  on  a  Social  Security  founda- 
tion, or  when  bridging  the  "no  income"  gaps  in  the 
Social  Security  picture. 

fYour  Mutual  Life  representative  is  quali- 
fied and  willing  to  show  you  how  Social  Se- 
curity and  Life  Insiu-ance  can  work  together 
to  give  you  the  utmost  for  your  premium 
money.     Call  on  him,   without  obligation. 

Write  for  FREE  Social  Security  FILE 

It  lists  the  seven  types  of  official  records  needed  to  collect  Social  Security 
benefits  and  provides  for  their  convenient  safekeeping.  Foresighted  planning 
will  help  to  obtain  benefits  without  delay  when  due.  You  and  your  husband 
will  also  be  sent  a  special  chart  on  which  to  record  future  Social  Security 
benefits  for  every  member  of  the  family.  Just  mail  this  coupon  today  to 
Department  CS-4. 


OCCUPATION 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY  oF  NEW  YORK 

Lewis  W.  Douglas^  ;%«u<iii/^ 
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Bituminous  Coal  Division,  the  principal 
duty  of  which  was  the  fixing  of  minimum 
prices  for  the  various  grades  and  types  of 
coal.  The  first  law  was  held  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. Subsequently  the  Guffey  Coal 
Act,  taking  its  name  from  the  vigorous 
senator  from  Pennsylvania  who  had  had 
so  much  to  do  with  its  enactment,  was 
passed  in  1935  for  a  trial  period  of  two 
years,  a  period  which  was  extended  in 
1937  and  again  in  1939. 

Two  major  benefits  arose  out  of  the 
act.  With  a  floor  under  prices,  operators 
could  go  ahead  with  the  assurance  that 
they  would  no  longer  be  entering  their 
returns  in  red  ink.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
blessing  inuring  from  the  act  was  the  fact 
that  the  operators  found  themselves  able 
to  pay  decent  wages  to  the  miners.  But, 
just  before  recessing  early  in  July,  1943, 
Congress  put  on  its  black  skullcap  and 
announced  that,  so  far  as  it  was  con- 
cerned, the  Guffey  Coal  Act  could  hang 
by  the  neck  until  dead,  dead,  dead. 

Majority  of  Operators  in  Favor 

It  has  been  said  that,  originally,  the 
Guffey  Act  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
miners  in  that  it  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  bargain  for  and  receive  the  better 
wages  to  which  they  were  entitled.  This 
averment  was  true  at  the  beginning.  Many 
operators  who  later  came  to  judge  the  act 
to  be  a  beneficent  one  "all  around"  bit- 
terly opposed  it  at  the  beginning.  But 
when  it  came  up  recently  for  another  re- 
newal, under  a  bill  drafted  in  my  depart- 
ment, for  the  period  of  the  war  and  for 
two  years  thereafter,  probably  three 
fourths  of  the  operators  had  fined  up  in 
favor  of  the  act. 

I  have  had  operators  come  to  my  office 
and  tell  me  that  if  the  Guffey  Coal  Act 
were  not  renewed,  they  would  fiquidate 
their  properties  at  the  earUest  possible 
moment.  A  small  number  of  mine  own- 
ers, however — those  who  have  low-cost 
producing  properties  and  can,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  minimum  price,  undersell  their 
higher-cost  competitors — have  opposed 
the  act. 

These  men  maintained  an  aggressive 
and  vocal  lobby  in  Washington  and  they 
were  in  at  the  death  of  the  Guffey  Coal 
Act,  and,  I  may  add,  probably  of  a  large 
segment  of  the  coal  industry  itself. 

This  slaughter  of  the  Guffey  Coal  Act 
came  at  a  bad  time  and  is  likely  to  have 
serious  repercussions  so  far  as  the  war  is 
concerned.  We  had  set  600  milfion  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  and  65  million  tons  of 
anthracite  as  the  country's  goal  for  this 
year.  Because  of  intermittent  strikes,  we 
lack  now  25  millions  tons  of  what  we 
should  have  if  we  had  been  producing  at 
the  rate  that  would  have  enabled  us  to 
reach  our  goal.  At  best,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  make  up  this  loss,  al- 
though it  was  not  impossible.  But  with 
the  Guffey  Coal  Act  dead  and  buried,  we 
may  have  to  abandon  all  hope  of  making 
it  up. 

My  fear  now  is  that  the  inconsiderate 
and  ill-advised  action  of  Congress  will 
mean  that  we  will  fall  still  further  be- 
hind. Rationing  of  coal  between  retailer 
and  consumer  would  prevent  hoarding  but 
would  have  no  effect  on  production.  We 
won't  have  the  coal  we  will  need  to 
keep  going  at  top  speed  in  the  war  and 
to  keep  our  homes  warm  next  winter. 
When  the  pinch  comes,  may  the  blame  be 
justly  proportioned. 

The  reason  that  we  may  expect  coal 
production  to  lag  even  more  is  not  difficult 
to  understand.  High-cost  mines  may  be 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  procession  and 
go  on  producing  coal  so  long  as  the  war 
demands  bring  relatively  high  prices.   But 
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they  will  be  quick  to  lock  up  and 
any  time  that  they  see  a   woakci 
prices.  Even  before  such  a  date, 
begin  to  take  reefs  in  their  sailsi 
won't  buy  new  machinery,  even 
can  get  it.  They  won't  try  to  devel 
veins. 

They  can't  do  these  things  out  ol 
that  are  none  too  good,  cspeci 
those  profits  cannot  be  anticipai 
a  reasonably  long  period.  They 
cannot  afford  to  make  addition; 
tal  expenditures.  They  can't  go  tj 
bankers  and  borrow  money  for  si 
vestments  because  the  bankers 
lend  money  on  diminishing  assets 
business  of  which  a  considerable  si  '^'^ 
is  inevitably  heading  toward  bank 
For  these  reasons,  it  may  be  expect 
some  mining  properties  will  clos 
while  they  are  able  to  mine  coal  at  J 
profit.  They  will  forgo  that  profit  i 
doing  they  point  the  way  to  pro  lopen 
further  capital  losses. 

Increases  in  prices  to  the  mines  v 
increase  production  unless  such  ini 
are  reflected  in  higher  wages  for  the i 
The  miner,  not  the  operator,  produ< 
coal.     Any  increase  in  the  miners' 
would,  in   all   likeUhood,   stimulat' 
duction.     So    would    an    increase 
miners'  hours  of  work.    Under  the 
ment  that  went  into  effect  on  A 
1941,  the  base  wage  for  the  average 
was  $7  a  day.  The  operators  were 
to  agree  to  this  because  they  felt 
under  the  Guffey  Coal  Act.    They 
guaranteed    minimum   costs,   the   I 
item   of  which   was  wages.    The  li 
habitually  decline  to  work  for  the 
ators  without  a  contract. 

The  operators  have  resisted — so  ii 
cessfuUy — any  increase  in  wages  ex 
negligible  one.   (The  United  Mine  ' 
ers  of  Illinois  and  the  lUinois  Coal  C 
tors'   Associafion  have  recently  re 
an  agreement  as  to  wages  and  w( 
conditions.    That  agreement — not 
pute — is  now  before  the  War  Labor 
for  approval.)  But  it  requires  no  pr 
to  foresee  the  reluctance  of  the  ope 
to  agree  to  wages  of  even  $7  a  day,  c 
other  fixed  sum,  when  they  don't 
whether  they  can  pay  it  and  still  i 
pate  a  reasonable  profit. 
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Congress  Wasn't  Given  a  Chanij 

So  when  Congress  returns  after  i|| 
cess,  it  may  find  that  our  preparati< 
defeat  Hitler  and  Tojo  have  beenj 
ously  losing  ground  because  the  Wa] 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  by  '\ 
of  13  to  11,  refused  to  give  the  Hoi 
following  that,  the  Senate,  an  opport 
to  declare  by  a  majority  vote  whet 
not  it  wanted  the  continuation  of  thej 
fey  Coal  Act. 

The  home-heating  season  is  not  fl 
the  future,  and  the  job  of  turnin|| 
munitions  of  war  is  becoming  increas 
important  as  our  fighters  forge  theirj 
toward  and  through  enemy  country, 
to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  we  shal 
the  time  that  separates  us  from  OcJ 
31st  to  better  advantage  than  we  usel 
months  that  preceded  the  expiratioj 
the  old  contract.    There  is  still  tinrl 
seems  to  me,  to  adjust  all  differencj 
those  interested  will  work  together  ill 
tire  good  will  and  with  the  sole  obje| 
producing  coal. 

To  what  extent  the  war  prograr 
been  interfered  with  by  the  three  pn| 
ing  strikes  we  shall  never  know.  At 
the  damage  can  be  measured  only  in  I 
eral  terms.  We  do  know  that  damal 
inevitable  any  time  that  half  a  mil 
coal    miners    throw    down    their    tl 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  openl 
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d  le  representatives  of  the  miners  had 
e  iitting  for  weeks  on  their  well-cush- 
„  tannies,  pretending  that  they  were 
tly  engaged  in  "collective  bargain- 
,  On  one  side,  at  least,  they  were  only 
J,  wboxing.  Certain  gentlemen  had 
n  to  New  York,  firm  in  the  intention 
It  lere  would  be  no  settlement  with  the 
r  s.  They  wanted  the  case  to  go  to  the 
a  Labor  Board. 

Aim:  To  Keep  Coal  Moving 

/  April  1st  got  nearer  and  nearer,  I 

cne  truly   an.xious.     Shortly   before 

adline,  I  went  to  New  York  "off  the 

J"  to  meet  a  representative  of  the 

lem  and  one  of  the  Southern  coal 

pitors,  with  only  one  aim:  to  get  the 

fides  together  and  keep  coal  moving, 
sible. 
■.  Lewis  had  been  outsmarting  the 
itors  at  every  turn.  As  Solid  Fuels 
inistrator  for  War,  I  made  a  proposal 
le  operators  with  the  suggestion  that 

I  offer  it  to  the  head  of  the  United 
Workers   the    following   morning. 
two  operators'  representatives  told 


Of; 


S(. 


pi  that  the  proposal  struck  them  favor- 

was  of  the  essence  of  the  success  of 

I  maneuver  that  my  presence  in  New 

k  be  kept  in  confidence,  and  I  urged 

ftdence  upon  the  operators.  To  assure 

anonymity  more  completely,  I  regis- 

d  at  a  hotel  that  was  new  to  me.   The 

I  litribution"  made  by  one  of  the  repre- 

itiatives  was  to  spread  the  news  that  I 

in  New  York  in  connection  with  the 

ii^otiations  for  a  new  wage  contract. 

he  Northern  operators  were  inclined,  I 

told,  to  fall  in  with  the  proposal  that 

n  id  made,  but  the  Southern  group  would 

ie  none  of  it.   At  this  point  I  returned 

Washington  while  the  operators  con- 

jied  to  sit  in   New  York  and  to  say 

fi"  to  all  suggestions,  finally  throwing 

ij  proceeding  into  the  lap  of  the  War 

isDor  Board,  toward  which  end  an  in- 

ir'ntial  group  of  the  operators  had  been 

king  from  the  outset. 
iljlie  public  is  well  informed  as  to  the 
ciilts  of  conferences  that  were  held  dur- 
e(|  May  and  June  as  a  succession  of  truces 
Oi'iired  in  their  turn.  But  for  obvious 
Tlsons,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  let 
pubhc  in  on  the  details  of  the  negotia- 


jXJuring  the  last  week  in  March,  the 
itrators  finally  broke  off  negotiations. 
iiTetary  of  Labor  Perkins  promptly  re- 

ted  the  matter  to  the  War  Labor  Board. 
John  L.  Lewis  insisted  that  he  would 
submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
,jy  The  War  Labor  Board  assumed 
isdiction,  and  the  miners  announced 
iy  would  not  work  after  April  30th  be- 
ise  of  lack  of  a  contract.  The  President 


went  on  the  air  the  night  of  May  2d  ia 
an  effort  to  persuade  the  miners  not  to  ab- 
stain from  work  the  following  morning. 

The  miners  did  not  go  back  to  work  on 
May  1st,  and  at  about  10:30  that  Saturday 
morning,  the  President  signed  an  execu- 
tive order  directing  me  to  take  over  all  of 
the  coal  properties  where  there  was  a 
strike  on  and  to  operate  them  on  behalf  of 
the  government. 

With  the  miners  idle,  I  held  a  three- 
hour  conference  Sunday  morning.  May 
2d,  in  my  office,  with  John  L.  Lewis  and 
three  of  his  high-ranking  officials.  I  made 
it  clear  that  I  had  no  power  to  consider 
wages  and  that  I  would  not  assume  that 
I  had  such  power.  Any  wage  contract 
would  have  to  be  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  War  Labor  Board.  I  did  ask  Mr. 
Lewis  to  send  the  men  back  for  two  weeks, 
pointing  out  that  I  had  had  the  responsi- 
bility for  mining  coal  les?  than  twenty- 
four  hours.  I  felt  that  I  should  have  time 
enough  at  least  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Lewis  and  his  associates  went  back 
to  New  York  to  call  the  policy  committee 
of  the  UMW  together,  for  the  submission 
of  my  proposal.  At  twenty  minutes  before 
ten  o'clock  that  night,  Mr.  Lewis  an- 
nounced that  the  men  would  go  back  to 
work  on  Tuesday  morning  for  fifteen  days. 

Lewis  took  the  position  that,  when  the 
War  Labor  Board  adopted  the  Little  Steel 
formula,  labor's  no-strike  agreement  under 
which  the  War  Labor  Board  was  set  up 
was  breached. 

When  the  men  had  returned  to  work 
for  the  period  of  the  fifteen-day  truce,  the 
War  Labor  Board  ordered  that  wage  con- 
ferences were  not  to  be  resumed  without 
the  board's  prior  knowledge  and  consent. 

After  my  meeting  with  Mr.  Lewis,  a 
prejudicial  effort,  that  seemed  to  be  delib- 
erate, was  made  to  cause  it  to  appear  that 
I  had  attempted  to  usurp  the  authority  of 
the  War  Labor  Board  and  had  actually 
discussed  wages  with  the  miners'  repre- 
sentatives. Some  people  in  the  govern- 
ment employ  continued,  at  least  for  a 
spell,  to  believe  this — largely,  I  believe, 
because  they  wanted  to.  However,  the 
government,  generally,  as  well  as  the  press 
and  the  people,  took  me  at  my  word. 

Subsequent  to  Sunday,  May  2d,  I  held 
no  further  conferences  with  Mr.  Lewis  or 
with  anyone  representing  him.  I  conducted 
all  my  dealings  with  him  by  means  of 
open  letters  or  telegrams.  Thus  on  May 
18th,  the  day  the  first  truce  came  to  an 
end,  I  publicly  asked  Mr.  Lewis  to  keep 
the  miners  at  work,  which  he  did,  extend- 
ing the  work  period  to  midnight  of  May 
31st.  But  still,  under  the  ruling  of  the 
War  Labor  Board,  there  could  be  no  re- 
sumption of  the  negotiations,  although  the 
miners  continued  to  work. 

This  order  was  based  upon  a  theory  of 
"constructive  coercion."  It  was  argued 
that  a  fixed  date  beyond  which  the  miners 
would  not  keep  on  working  was  a  threat 
that  amounted  to  coercion.  The  board 
took  the  position  that  there  could  be  no 
free  bargaining  under  such  a  threat. 

An  Apparent  Stalemate 

The  fifteen  days  of  the  first  truce  had 
been  lost  because  a  resumption  of  negotia- 
tions had  been  forbidden  by  the  War  La- 
bor Board  except  with  its  prior  knowledge 
and  consent,  and  the  leaders  of  the  miners 
steadfastly  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  board  even  to  the  extent 
of  asking  it  to  permit  a  renewal  of  the 
conferences.  The  leaders  of  the  miners 
urged  the  operators  to  resume  coUective 
bargaining  negotiations,  but  the  operators 
refused,  pointing  to  the  War  Labor 
Board's  ruUng.  This  prohibition  continued 
on  into  the  second  period  of  the  truce.  It 
began  to  look  as  if  representatives  of  the 
miners  and  of  the  operators  would  never 
get  together  again. 

Then  the  War  Labor  Board  ordered  the 


The  man  who 
fell  In  love  again 


Once  upon  a  time,  long  ago — as  good  stories 
always  start — Richard  N.  met  his  first  love  in 
a  little  cafe. 

But  poor  Richard!  His  French  was  so  bad 
he  never  did  learn  the  name  of  that  ruby  wine 
in  his  glass! 

Then  back  in  America... Richard  fell  head- 
over-heels  all  over  again.  This  time  . . .  the 
grape  of  his  eye  had  a  label,  I.  V.  C. 

And  so  that  he  would  never  forget — Richard 
kept  repeating  I.  V.  C.  Grignolino  over  and 
over,  a  hundred  times! 

But  now,  Richard  N.  is  a  fickle,  faithful  fel- 
low. He  has  a  harem.  He's  tried  the  other 
twenty-five  I.  V.  C.  wines! 

"Dry"  grapes  from  the  non-irrigated  I.  V.  C.  vine- 
yard give  these  California  wines  their  delicious  flavor. 
Unpuffcd  with  excess  water,  our  "dry"  grapes  are 
smaller,  but  the  juice  is  more  luscious. ..just 
naturally  richer. 


BOTTLED  AT  THE  WINERY 


Since  1883,  LV.C.  Gold  Med- 
al and  Cucamonga  wines  have 
been  bottled  at  the  winery. 
Red  and  white — table  and 
dessert — sparkling  and  still 
...  I.  V.  C.  presses,  matures 
and  botdes  26  diiTerent  wines 
for  your  pleasure  .  .  .  here  at 
the  world's  largest  vineyard. 

DislrihuUd  taUly  h  CANADA    DRY    GINGER    ALE,    INC..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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WHEN  Ante  Pavclitch  followed  the  Germans  and 
Italians  into  Yugoslavia,  and  announced  the 
independence  of  his  native  Croatia,  some  2,500,- 
000  Serbs  and  Slovenes  were  living  within  the  borders 
of  the  new  "state."  That  was  in  1940.  In  less  than  three 
years,  according  to  the  estimate  of  General  Mikhailo- 
vitch,  and  supported  by  detailed  information  from  the 
"underground,"  Pavelitch  and  his  barbarous  Ustashis 
have  shot,  hung  and  disemboweled  more  than  600,000  of 
the  two  and  a  half  million.  Men,  women  and  children 
have  been  burned  alive  in  their  homes,  hunted  like  beasts 
through  the  forests,  and  butchered  in  mountain  caves 
where  they  tried  to  make  a  last  desperate  stand. 

Poland?  Czechoslovakia?  Serbs  and  Slovenes  look 
on  them  as  sanctuaries  compared  to  Yugoslavia.  The 
slaughter,  as  PaveUtch  makes  clear  in  daily  statements, 
has  not  ended  but  only  begun.  Speaking  some  time 
since  at  Sanski  Most,  the  Croat  governor  of  western 
Bosnia  laid  down  a  law  of  extermination.  "I  have  just 
returned  from  Zagreb  where  the  Poglavnik  (the  leader) 
told  me  that  only  Croats  had  the  right  to  life  in  Croatia. 
There  is  no  room  for  Serbs.  All  must  perish.  Let  it  be 
our  pride  to  lead  the  way  in  getting  rid  of  them." 

If  the  Serbs  and  Slovenes  are  to  be  believed.  Ante 
Pavelitch  was  suckled  by  a  tigress.  Lawless  and  ungov- 
ernable even  as  a  boy,  at  an  early  age  he  identified  him- 
self with  Croatian  terrorists  who  made  a  business  of 
murder,  arson  and  pillage.  Forced  to  flpe,  for  his  hfe  in 
1929,  he  found  refuge  in  Italy  and  soon  succeeded  in 
convincing  U  Duce  that  a  revolution  in  Yugoslavia  held 
rich  possibilities. 

Openly,  and  with  the  backing  of  Mussolini^  he 
opened  a  school  for  terrorists  in  Borgodaro,  and  even- 
tually estabUshed  a  similar  camp  at  Janka  Puszta  in 
Hungary.  In  addition  to  Croats,  the  slums  of  Europe 
were  scoured  for  criminals  of  every  nationality. 

Pavelitch,  and  none  other,  was  responsible  for  the 
assassination  of  King  Alexander  of  Yugoslavia  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  1934.  As  developed  at  the  trial,  the  assassins  were 
first  brought  from  Janka  Puszto  to  Italy,  and  after  care- 
ful coaching  were  sent  on  to  Marseille  where  they  killed 
both  the  king  and  Jean  Louis  Barthou,  the  French  for- 
eign minister. 

Although    a   Bulgarian   was  found   gxiilty   of   the 


crime,  the  court  condemned  Pavelitch  to 
true  perpetrator  of  the  murder.    Mussobl 
steadfastly  refused  requests  for  extraditiool 
litch  continued  to  operate  his  "schools"  witti 
proval  of  both  the  Italian  and  Hungarian  gl 

When  the  Germans  marched  into  Yugof 
spring  of  1941,  Pavclitch  and  his  terrorists 
their  heels.  Not  Croats  entirely,  but  Bulgail 
donians,  Hungarians  as  well,  all  trained  til 
murder.  Sitting  at  the  council  table  as  an  e| 
Duce  and  the  Fuehrer,  the  assassin  took 
his  part  of  the  loot,  and  gave  the  others 
Italy  seized  the  greater  part  of  Slovenia,  t| 
Dalmatia,  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic  and  pi 
protectorate  over  Montenegro.  Hungary  gr| 
sections  of  Yugoslavia  in  the  north,  and 
large  chunks  in  the  south. 

This  division  completed.  Ante  Pavclitd| 
ceeded  to  give  his  allies  a  few  lessons  in 
Jeering  at  the  Gestapo  and  other  "pussyfa 
he  announced  that  no  other  proof  of  guilt 
than  the  fact  of  Serbian  blood.  Why  all  the  el 
bother  of  spying  and  snooping?  Kill  and  ul 
afterward.  Making  no  effort  to  establish  oi| 
ernment,  the  Poglavnik  lives  by  loot  and  t\ 
Nothing  else  interests  him. 

The  Yugoslav  "underground,"  however, 
the  worst  is  over.  The  600,000  Serbs  and  Slo^l 
already  were  old  men,  women  and  children  f(| 
part,  although  many  fighting  men  fell  before  I 
arm  or  flee  to  the  mountains.  Whole  families  ll 
refuge  in  rocky  fastnesses,  and  husbands,  •ol 
thers  are  with  General  Mikhailovitch  or  thil 
under  Tito  and  Nagy.  The  chief  worry  is  lacl 
Knives,  rocks  and  obsolete  guns  are  poor  «| 
match  against  the  modern  equipment  furnishe| 
htch  and  his  Ustashis  by  the  Germans 
planes,  tanks,  machine  guns,  hand  grenades ) 
thing. 

Even  so,  the  "underground"  merely  statel 
fact,  not  a  complaint.   When  Serbs  and  Sknl 
down  from  the  peaks  to  valleys  thick  with 
often  left  un  buried  as  Pavelitch  hurries  on  to| 
sacres,  not  bare  hands  will  weaken  their  re 


CARICATURE    BT     SAM     BERMAN 
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resumption  of  negotiations  in  order  to 
explore  the  possibilities  lying  within  the 
"portal  to  portal"  formula. 

In  the  meantime,  the  government,  op- 
erating the  mines  under  executive  order, 
produced  50  million  tons  of  precious  coal. 
Fearful  that  the  miners  would  quit  work 
at  midnight  on  May  31st,  I  called  in 
Charles  O'Neill,  representing  the  North- 
ern operators,  and  John  L.  Lewis.  I  sug- 
gested an  ad  interim  contract  during  which 
a  factual  study  could  be  made  of  "portal 
to  portal,"  the  miners  to  remain  at  work 
on  a  tentative  wage  scale  to  be  negotiated 
between  the  parties  at  interest. 

Mr.  Lewis  expressed  a  willingness  to 
accept  this  formula  "in  principle,"  and 
said  that  he  thought  the  tentative  scale 
should  be  S2  an  hour.  I  made  no  com- 
ment. It  was  known  that  the  operators 
had  suggested.  80  cents  an  hour  as  a  com- 
promise of  the  "portal  to  portal"  demand, 
and  Charles  O'Neill  stood  on  this.  John 
L.  Lewis  came  down  to  $1.50,  the  first 
sign  of  compromise  on  his  part. 

After  1  had  left  the  office,  Mr.  O'Neill 
came  up  to  SI,  so  that  when  the  miners 
walked  out  at  midnight  that  night,  there 
was  a  difference  of  a  mere  50  cents  on 
"interval  portal  to  portal  pay,"  the  closest 
that  the  two  parties  had  been  to  each  other 
since  their  very  first  meeting  in  New  York. 
I  believed  that  the  dispute  might  be  set- 
tled within  twenty-four  hours. 

The  War  Labor  Board  thereupon  or- 
dered that  the  miners  and  the  operators 
might  not  continue  their  conversations, 
and  that  even  if  they  should  reach  an 
agreement,  the  board  would  neither  re- 
ceive nor  consider  it! 

The  War  Labor  Board  had  set  up  a 
labor  panel  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Morris  L.  Cooke.  This  panel  presented 
a  finding  of  fact  which  it  submitted  to 
the  board,  and  with  this  as  a  basis,  the 
board  drafted  a  contract  and  prepared  a 
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final  order  directing  the  operators  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  miners  to  sign  the  con- 
tract. The  operators  agreed  to  do  so,  but 
Mr.  Lewis  refused  to  stir  from  the  position 
that  he  had  taken  in  the  beginning.  He 
would  not  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
War  Labor  Board. 

The  third  truce  having  expired,  the 
miners  again  walked  out.  On  this  occa- 
sion, I  did  not  suggest  that  they  remain  at 
work  nor  did  I  represent  to  John  L.  Lewis, 
directly  or  indirectly,  that  he  should  order 
them  to  resume  their  picks  and  shovels. 
Several  days  elapsed.  Then  the  President 
ordered  and  directed  the  miners  to  return 
to  work  on  Tuesday,  June  22d. 

A  Fruitless  Conference 

On  Sunday,  June  20th,  John  L.  Lewis, 
held  a  meeting  of  his  poUcy  committee 
in  Washington.  As  I  was  packing  my  bag 
to  catch  a  night  train  to  Columbus,  Ohio, 
where  I  was  scheduled  to  speak  on  my 
favorite  subject.  Oil,  before  the  Annual 
Governors'  Conference,  a  telephone  call 
apprised  me  of  the  fact  that  the  miners 
had  issued  a  release  saying  that  they  were 
willing  to  make  every  sacrifice  to  produce 
coal  for  the  war.  They  were  not  willing  to 
work  for  the  operators  but  they  would 
work  for  the  government.  Early  that  Sun- 
day evening  a  letter  was  sent  to  me  at  my 
home  by  John  L.  Lewis,  to  which  was 
attached  a  copy  of  the  press  release  that 
had  been  given  out. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Lewis  suggested  that 
I  invite  representatives  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  to  confer  with  me. 
This  I  did  late  the  following  morning.  Mr. 
Lewis  and  two  of  his  associates  and  I 
talked  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  confer- 
ence opened  with  a  suggestion  made  by 
Mr.  Lewis  that,  surely  now  that  the  War 
Labor  Board  had  entered  a  final  order 
and  no  longer  retained  jurisdiction  of  the 


case,  plus  the  fact  that,  in  his  Executive 
Order  of  May  1st,  the  President  had  put 
me  in  charge  of  operating  the  mines,  it 
must  be  within  my  powers  to  discuss 
wages.  Again  I  pointed  out,  patiently,  that 
I  had  no  such  power  and  would  not  at- 
tempt to  assume  it. 

At  10:30  the  following  morning,  the 
same  men  reconvened  in  my  office.  The 
miners  had  finailly  been  persuaded  that  I 
would  not  even  discuss  wages.  I  opened 
that  conference  in  substantially  these 
words: 

"Mr.  Lewis,  I  am  certain  that  you 
and  your  colleagues  are  at  last  convinced 
that  I  cannot  and  will  not  discuss  wages 
with  you.  Perhaps  you  may  feel  that,  this 
being  so,  there  is  nothing  else  to  discuss. 
But  I  entertain  the  hope  that,  in  view  of 
your  letter  which,  in  effect,  asked  me  to 
invite  you  to  discuss  coal  mining  with  me, 
and  especially  considering,  also,  that  lan- 
guage in  your  press  release  in  which  it 
was  recited  that  the  miners  would  undergo 
any  possible  sacrifice  in  order  to  mine  coal 
to  win  the  war,  there  is  something  further 
for  you  to  discuss.  Mr.  Lewis,  on  behalf 
of  your  government,  I  ask  you  to  lead 
your  men  back  into  the  mines,  as  volun- 
teer workers  for  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, to  mine  coal." 

"On  what  terms?"  Mr.  Lewis  shot  back. 

"On  terms  satisfactory  to  the  govern- 
ment," I  replied.  "You  know  that  I  can- 
not offer  you  more  wages  than  you  are 
now  getting  and  you  ought  to  know  that 
I  would  not  offer  you  less.  Moreover,  I 
hope  that  you  will  go  back  to  work  this 
time  without  any  time  limitation." 

"For  an  eternity?"  questioned  Lewis. 

"No,  not  for  an  eternity,"  I  told  him, 
"but  until  we  are  sure  that  we  have  won 
the  war." 

It  is  well  known  what  happened.  The 
policy  committee  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  met  again  that  night.  It  ordered 


the  men  back  to  work  without  spec| 
a  day  and  without  saying  anything 
wages.  It  did,  however,  much  to  my  i 
pointment,  put  on  a  time  limitation  I 
October  31st,  a^d  the  workers  retunl 
not  all  of  them  at  once — but  frorl 
very  beginning   in   substantial   nun| 
Working   assiduously   and   in   full 
faith,  the  union  leaders  finally  got  a  I 
men  back,  except  for  a  negligible  | 

Not  100  Per  Cent  Efficient 

They  have  been  at  work  ever  i 
But  they  are  not  working  at  100  per 
efficiency  because  of  the  bitterness  g 
ing  out  of  the  absence  of  a  work  cooii 
"No  contract,  no  work"  is  ingraiiK 
them.  No  man  who  nurses  an  a 
grievance  can  work  at  top  efficient 
the  nation  will  inevitably  feel  the 
this  condition  in  its  fuel  supply  next 
unless  the  source  of  those  grievaDOe{ 
quickly  removed. 

It  is  (and  has  been  since  May  1: 
responsibility  to  produce  coal.  1 
always  been  willing  to  add  my  si 
the  War  Labor  Board  formula 
miners  and  the  operators  get  tog 
explore  earnestly  and  in  complete 
faith  the  possibihty  of  an  agreement 
will  be  fair  to  both  sides  and  at  the  i 
time  not  against  the  public  interest 

The  conclusion  of  an  agreement  is 
within  my  jurisdiction,  but  I  hope  th 
will  not  be  regarded  as  having  stretc 
my  authority  if  I  express  the  wi^ 
every  p>ersuasive  effort  that  can  be  a 
on  the  part  of  the  government  be  madt 
that  when  October  arrives,  we  shall  no 
faced  with  another  stoppage  in  vital  • 
production.  Leadership  might  accomp 
more  than  the  assumption  of  "judicial 
nity"  by  any  one  of  us.  At  least,  it  is  wi 
trying. 

The  End 
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OFFICIAL  BARTENDER'S  GUIDE-753  Tested  Recipes  for  pfocticolly  every  drink  known  to  man  .  .  . 
Send  35c  in  stamps  or  coin  to  The  American  Distilling  Compony,  247  Park  Ave.,  t4ew  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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It  Takes  Two  to  Make  a  Hero 

Continued  from  page  IS 


This  woman  is  slightly  distorted 
in  her  thinking 

She  is  about  to  try  her  first  cup  of 
Postum,  one  of  America's  great  meal- 
time drinks.  BUT. . .  somewhere  she 
has  picked  up  the  mistaken  notion 
that  Postum  is  a  coffee  substitute  — 
along  with  the  equally  distorted  idea 
that  Postum  is  supposed  to  taste  like 
coffee. 

It  won't. 

Postum  doesn't  taste  like  coffee. 

Nor  like  tea. 

Postum  has  a  distinctive  flavor  all  its 
own;  a  fine,  full-bodied  flavor  that  has 
boosted  its  popularity  to  an  all-time 
high. 


So  try  Postum,  without  any  distorted 
ideas.  We  think  you'll  like  it  for  itself, 
along  with  a  great  many  million  Amer- 
icans who've  made  it  their  favorite 
mealtime  drink. 

In  hot  weather,  try  iced  Postum  in  tall 
glasses.  It's  cooling,  refreshing,  tasty. 

P.  S.  on  Thrift  — and  Some  Free  Fun. 

Postum  costs  less  than  half  a  cent  a 
cup,  whether  you  use  Postum  (the 
kind  you  boil,  drip,  or  percolate);  or 
Instant  Postum  (made  instantly  in 
the  cup).  Both  are  products  of  Gen- 
eral Foods,  who  invite  you  to  enjoy 
the  fun  on  the  Aldrich  Family,  one 
of  America's  greatest  most  delightful 
radio  programs. 
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POSTUM    ONE  OF  AMERICA'S 
GREAT  MEALTIME  DRINKS 


'confidential.'  'Intimate,'  that's  more  like 
it.  Yes,  it's  a  bit  intimate.  Rather  gives  a 
fellow  away,  I  mean.  Not  that  the  .  .  . 
the  chap  who  told  me  put  me  under  any 
injunction  not  to  repeat  it.  I  mean,  there's 
no  seal  of  secrecy,  but  .  .  .  Anyhow,  I  tell 
you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  tell  you  the  story 
exactly  as  it  happened  .  .  .  that  is,  as  it  was 
told  to  me,  of  course  .  .  .  and  if  it's  any  use 
to  you,  it's  up  to  you  to  twist  things  round 
a  bit  so  that  it's  not  too  absolutely  ob- 
vious.  How's  that?" 

"Fair  enough,"  I  said.  "And  you  must 
give  your  informant  a  fictitious  name, 
mustn't  you?" 

"By  Jove,  yes.  That's  an  idea.  Of  course 
I  must.  1  say,  that's  worth  a  couple  more 
sherries,  don't  you  think?"  He  got  up  and 
rang  the  bell.  "Smith!  That's  what  we'll 
call  him.  Smith,  yes.   Jolly  good.   Smith! 

"Well,  it  was  in  the  last  war.  About  the 
middle  of  the  war.  This  chap  Smith  had 
got  a  spot  of  leave.  He  was  a  young  sub- 
altern then  in  .  .  .  Oh,  well,  better  not 
mention  his  regiment,  but  his  battalion 
was  quartered  at  the  time  in  one  of  the 
more  deadly  regions  of  Yorkshire:  and 
believe  me,  Yorkshire  lover  as  I  am,  some 
bits  can  be  grim." 

I'VE  been  stationed  in  Catterick  Camp 
myself,"  I  told  him. 

"Ah,  well,  you  can  sympathize  with 
Smith.  You  see,  his  leave  came  at  just 
the  wrong  time.  He  was  engaged  to  a  girl 
in  London  .  .  .  grand  girl  and  all  that, 
much  too  good  for  him  (so  Smith  says,  of 
course!)  .  .  .  but  she  was  some  sort  of  big 
noise  in  the  W.R.N.S.  and  was  going  to 
be  up  to  the  eyebrows  in  it  all  that  week; 
couldn't  give  the  poor  chap  two  minutes 
in  all  his  eight  days. 

"So  what  do  you  think  the  poor  boob 
did?  He  went  to  Brighton.  You  see,  he'd 
got  some  pretty  good  memories  of 
Brighton,  before  the  war.  For  instance  .  . . 
Oh,  well,  no  need  to  go  into  that.  Point  is, 
he  went  to  Brighton.  And,  believe  me,  to 
go  to  Brighton  in  wartime  was  asking 
for  trouble.    Well  ...  he  got  it. 

'"He  put  up  at  the  good  old  Cosmopoli- 
tan, and  there  wasn't  anything  wrong  with 
that,  except  that  all  the  waiters  were  ninety 
years  old  and  could  only  just  about  crawl 
on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  the  food 
restrictions  were  too  much  even  for  their 
chef,  and  the  fuel  orders  left  the  place 
freezing,  and  he  was  about  the  only  guest 
in  the  whole  blessed  mausoleum.  But  out- 
side it  really  was  .  .  .  Well,  poor  old  Smith 
could  hardly  recognize  the  place  as 
Brighton  at  all.  Dead,  damned  and  de- 
serted. A  few  giddy  whirls  of  barbed 
wire  along  the  front,  practically  all  the  ho- 
tels  and  .  boardinghouses   closed,   not   a 


sign  of  life  in  the  place,  nothing  bi 
wind  and  general  misery,  and  all  ft 
eral  foulness  of  an  early  English 

"I  mean,  you  can  see  this  chap 
looking  out  of  his  hotel  bedroorl 
lounge  being  too  cold  to  sit  in),  «j 
gray  sea,  with  the  gulls  screcchic 
mally  past  his  window  and  Smith  l| 
he  could  screech  with  them  and  Wi 
ing  what  the  blazes  had  made  him 
such  a  godforsaken  place  and  hoi 
blazes  he  was  going  to  stick  it  for  m 
whole  days.  Ever  see  Brighton  duri 
war,  when  the  restrictions  were  oo? 
believe  me,  it  was  a  bit  grim.  Po< 
Brighton! 

"Anyhow,  there's  always  the  pk 
.So  Smith  put  on  his  greatcoat  and 
downstairs  to  get  hold  of  a  local 
and  find  out  what  was  on.  And,  of  o 
when  he  did  find  the  list,  there  \va 
film  that  he  hadn't  seen  befoic- 
thought  pretty  poorly  of  when  he  d 
it!  That  was  how  it  would  be,  of  o 
It  was  that  sort  of  leave. 

"So  Smith  fell  back  on  the  la.* 
source  of  the  utterly  bored.  He  rea 
local  paper.  And  when  he'd  read 
there  was  to  read,  dash  it  if  he  didn't 
the  advertisements,  too.  I  mean,  yoi 
judge  what  his  state  was  by  then 
when  he  saw  a  rather  amusing  adve 
ment  in  that  local  rag,  you'll  under 
that  he  was  just  about  in  the  right  f 
of  mind  to  do  something  about  it 

"So  far  as  I  can  remember  .  .  .  I  r 
so  far  as  I  remember  Smith's  word} 
advertisement  went  something  like 
'Young  Lady  has  Sporting  Prints  for 
Number  Something-or-other  Sudi- 
such  Street.'  Something  like  that,  any 

"Now  for  some  reason  this  made  S' 
prick  his  ears  up.   It  sounded 
why  'sporting  prints'?    And  why  gc 
of  the  way  to  rub  in  'young  lady'? 
couldn't  help  feeling  there  was  somei 
queer  about  it.  And  he  remembered  tb 
some  kind  of  American  joke  about  ' 
ings;'  never  been  able  to  make  out  i 
what  it  is,  but  you  find  it  in  any  Amei 
comic  paper  you  pick  up.   The  mor 
turned  it  over,  the  more  it  seemed  to 
that  this  young  lady,  with  her  spo 
prints,  ought  to  be  investigated.  Of  co 
there  wasn't  a  thought  of  disloyalty  t^ 
fiancee.    Smith,  understand,  was  an 
dinarily  decent  chap.  Besides,  he  knev 
couldn't  help  not  being  available 
before  devotion,  and  all  that.    But  ji 
pleasant  chat  or  so,  and  perhaps  a 
sonable  face  to  share  a  bit  of  war  ' 
with  .  .  .  there  couldn't  be  any  harr 
that.   So  he  grabbed  his  cap  and  lei 
can  tell  you,  he  was  in  the  mood. 

"Well,  he  found  the  street  all  right 
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"ArtisUc— isn't  he?" 
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jiFRED 


by  FOSTER  HUMFREVILLE 


"Oh,  stop  worrying  about  it,  Alfredl  I'm  sure 
the    officers    won't    think    you're    frivolous" 


back  from  the  front  and  Smith  didn't 
it  was  much  of  a  street  for  a  young 
to  live  in;  a  sort  of  mixture  of  cheap 
shops,   cheap    boardinghouses   and 
.  The  number  given  in  the  advertise- 
it  didn't  impress  Smith  either.  At  first 
thought  it  was  a  tobacconist's  shop, 
n  he  saw  there  was  a  side  door,  half 
|n  to  show  a  glimpse  of  a  flight  of  dark, 
p  and  rather  dirty  stairs.    Evidently 
young  lady  lived  in  the  maisonette 
ve  the  shop,  and  Smith  was  beginning 
|Wonder  if  she  were  really  a  very  nice 
ng  lady. 

He  didn't  care  much  for  the  occupant 
the  shop  either.  In  fact,  it  gave  him 
te  a  nasty  jar,  as  he  was  hesitating  out- 
the  door,  to  see  a  fat  Uttle  man  squat- 
behind  the  counter  like  .  .  .  Uke  a 
]d  of  obscene  frog,  you  know,  and 
;ching  him  with  beady,  bright  eyes  that 
er  winked.  I  mean,  it  quite  put  Smith 
his  stroke.  Perhaps  he  had  a  bit  of  a 
Ity  conscience  already.  I  don't  know 
yhow  .  .  . 

Smith  had  one  queer — what's  the 
rd? — foible,  I  think.  I  mean,  if  there 
i  anything  he  didn't  like,  or  that  fright- 
d  him,  he  .  .  .  well,  he  sort  of  went  for 
jald-headed.  You  know  .  .  .  without 
ing  himself  time  to  think.  It  was  a 
m  of  funk  really,  though  Smith  didn't 
3W  it  then.  Anyhow,  that's  what  he  did." 

TY  STRANGER  paused  and  sipped 

X.  his  sherry.  In  his  eyes  was  a  curious 

k  which  I  couldn't  quite  define. 

'Smith   went   up    to   those   stairs?"    I 

)mpted  him,  for  I  was  eager  to  know. 

'Oh,  yes.  Smith  went  up  those  stairs." 

smiled.  "There  was  the  usual  wooden 

rtition  of  the  converted  maisonette  at 

i  top:  you  know — before  you  reach  the 

iding,  so  that  you  have  to  ring  the  bell 

am   a  stair   below.    Very   awkward,  I 

vays  think.   Anyhow,  Smith  rang — and 

lited.   He  was  really  quite  a  bit  excited 

iw,  you'll  understand.    Those  'sporting 

ints'  were  looking  even  more  significant 

him  now  that  he'd  seen  the  young  lady's 

rroundings  than  they  had  in  the  lounge 

the  Cosmopolitan.  And  he  was  excited 

cause  he  wasn't  used  to  this  sort  of  thing 

■I  mean,  calling  on  strange  'young  ladies' 

dingy  maisonettes.  It  was  definitely  an 

dventure,  with  a  capital  A. 


"After  a  time,  he  heard  a  door  open 
inside,  and  then  the  flap  of  the  letter  box 
was  hfted  and  a  girl's  voice  said,  'Who 
is  it?' 

"Smith  explained  hurriedly  that  he'd 
called  in  answer  to  the  advertisement,  and 
there  was  a  pause.  Then  th|  girl  inside 
said,  'Oh!  Well  .  .  .  I'm  just  having  a  bath. 
Could  you  possibly  come  back  in  about 
half  an  hour?' 

"I  told  you  Smith  was  a  bit  young  in 
those  days.  It  didn't  occur  to  him  to  offer 
to  help  with  the  bath,  or  get  the  towels 
warm,  or  anything.  He  just  said  he'd  be 
delighted  to  come  back  in  half  an  hour, 
and  went  downstairs  again  like  a  little  gen- 
tleman. As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  think- 
ing what  a  charming  voice  it  had  been.  He 
hadn't  really  expected  that,  and  it  put  an 
edge  on  his  curiosity.  He  wouldn't  have 
missed  his  return  visit  now  for  wild  horses. 

"He  stopped  at  the  street  door  to  light 
a  cigarette,  and  noticed  that  the  fat,  little 
man  wasn't  in  his  shop;  and  for  some  rea- 
son, that  pleased  him.  It  would  have 
looked  as  if  the  girl  had  turned  him  down, 
you  see,  and  he  didn't  like  the  idea  of  the 
little  frog  chuckling  over  that. 

"Well,  Smith  went  out  and  took  a  walk. 
Then,  when  his  half-hour  was  up,  he 
wasted  no  time  in  getting  back — and  his 
keenness  hadn't  lost  anything  by  the  delay. 

"It  was  past  shop  hours  by  now,  and 
Smith  noticed  as  he  passed  that  the  tobac- 
conist had  closed  his  shop;  he  was  glad 
those  beady  eyes  wouldn't  follow  him 
again.  He  positively  jumped  up  those 
stairs  in  spite  of  the  darkness,  and  you 
can  be  pretty  sure  that  by  this  time  Smith 
wasn't  nearly  so  bored  with  Brighton  as 
he  had  been. 

"At  the  top  of  the  stairs  he  pulled  out 
his  cigarette  lighter  to  find  the  bell,  and 
then  he  noticed  a  queer  thing:  The  door 
just  wasn't  closed.  Still,  he  couldn't  walk 
in,  of  course,  so  he  rang.  No  reply.  He 
rang  again.  Still  no  reply.  Then  he  won- 
dered: Was  it  possible  that  the  girl  had 
had  to  run  out  for  a  few  minutes,  and  had 
left  the  door  ajar  especially  for  him? 

"Now,  I  ought  to  tell  you — you'll  find 
out  soon  enough  in  any  case — that  this 
chap  Smith  was  rather  a  timid  sort  of  cove. 
I  mean,  hated  doing  the  wrong  thing,  or 
shoving  himself  forward,  or  making  him- 
self conspicuous  in  any  way.    Feeble,  of 


^  •  •  Quick  help  for 
war-limited  menus! 


Rice  Krispies  are  one  of  the 
types  of  food  recommended 
for  daily  use  by  the  new  U.  S. 
Wartime  Nutrition  Program. 


What  a  break  for  war-busy  meal  plan- 
ners! Delicious  Rice  Krispies  are 
ready  instantly.  They  save  time,  work, 
fuel  and  other  foods. 

And  they're  so  nourishing.  As 
recommendedbythenew  U.S.  Wartime 
Nutrition  Program,  Rice  Krispies  are 
restored  to  whole  grain  food  values  in 
thiamin  (Vitamin  Bi),  niacin  and  iron. 
Crunchy  Rice  Krispies  in  milk  help 
make  up  for  today's  scarce  protein 
foods  and  their  vitamins. 

Everyone  goes  for  that  rich, 
mellow   flavor  .  .  .  that   famous 


snap-crackle-pop  crispness.  No  other 
cereal  tempts  appetites  half  so  well. 
For  no  other  can  match  Kellogg's 
exclusive  flavor  recipe,  oven-popping 
and  gentle  toasting. 

Let    Rice    Krispies    simplify    your 
meal  planning  'round  the  clock! 

"liice  Krispies"  is  a  trade  mark  {Beg.  U.  S.  Pat. 
Off)  oj  Kellogg  Company  for  its  otien -popped  rice. 

MADE  Br  KELLOGG  S   IN   BATTLE  CREEK 
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As  a  poster,  this  week's  front  cover  will 
.  soon  be  distributed  to  U.  S.  Infantry 
troops  all  over  the  world  to  foster  their 
pride  in  that  branch  of  the  service.  The 
painting  is  sixth  in  a  series  Jes  W.  Schlai- 
kjer  (phonetically  Shlyker).  of  the  War 
Department's  Bureau  of  PubUc  Relations, 
designed  for  the  Medical  Department,  Sig- 
nal Corps,  Infantry  Machine  Gunners, 
Military  Police  and  Corps  of  Engineers. 
The  artist  selects  his  models  by  personal 
visits  to  camps  and  takes  them  to  his 
studio  in  Washington's  Pentagon  Building, 
where,  presumably,  he  spends  a  good  por- 
tion of  his  time  keeping  the  boys  from 
getting  lost  in  the  cavernous  corridors  of 
the  building.  Next  on  Mr.  Schlaikjer's 
easel  will  be  the  Artillery,  whose  caissons 
keep  rolling  along  in  this  most  modern 
of  wars. 


THOSE  bright  little  oddities  over  the 
name  W.  E.  Farbstein  (page  64)  are 
,  the  result  of  his  reading  five  newspapers 
■i  from  stem  to  stern  every  day.  This  has 
oeen  going  on  since  1928  and,  having  our- 
selves shuffled  through  several  tons  of  his 
tiaterial,  we'd  be  the  last  to  doubt  his 
issertion  that  he  has  an  incredible  num- 


ber of  clippings.  "Farb"  terms  himself 
the  champion  stogy  smoker  of  North 
and  South  America — undoubtedly  a  mat- 
ter of  civic  pride,  since  our  subject  has 
lived  in  Pittsburgh,  man  and  boy,  for  nigh 
onto  46  years.  Compiling  curious  items 
pays  him  well — better,  in  fact,  than  such 
hobbies  as  picking  at  the  mandolin  and 
memorizing  hymns — but  his  profession  is 
osteopathy.  Dr.  Farbstein,  if  you  please. 
His  latest  dispatch  reveals  that,  being  al- 
lergic to  coffee,  he  is  at  present  suffering 
from  melancholia  because  he  can  no 
longer  obtain  his  favorite  breakfast  eye- 
opener — a  mess  of  anchovies. 

PART  of  the  week's  work  is  changing 
the  titles  of  stories  and  articles  we 
buy.  The  number  of  writers  who  give 
their  products  titles  the  editors  like  can 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  sardine. 
It  works  both  ways,  though.  We  still 
fondly  recall  the  time  an  author  called  up 
to  say  he  thought  the  title  change  we  had 
made  on  his  story  was  wonderful.  Al- 
though mostly  it's  a  matter  of  beating  our 
brains  around,  this  interoffice  pastime  has 
its  compensations.  Once,  for  a  couple  of 
days,  the  staff  moped  around,  wondering 
what  to  call  an  article  dealing  with  the 
New  York  State  milk  situation.  What  the 
published  title  was  we  don't  remember 
offhand,  but  it  couldn't  have  been  as  good 
as  the  discreetly  blue-penciled  suggestion: 
Udder  Men's  Troubles. 

Looking  over  this  issue  we  find  typical 
changes.  Harold  Ickes'  Crisis  in  Coal  was 
originally  titled  Coal  Trouble.  Three  Sec- 
onds to  Fight  was  submitted  by  Captain 
Roberts  as  Three  Seconds  to  Live — or 
Die.  James  Thomas  Flexner's  Riding  for 
a  Fall  was  first  called  The  Fine  Art  of 
Falling;  and  One  Wing  and  a  Player 
started  out  as  a  query:  A  One- Armed  Ball 
Player  in  the  Big  League?  If  you  like  the 
original  titles  better,  there  they  are.  .  .  . 

G.  W. 


course,  but  there  you  are;  that's  how  he 
was.  So  it  took  quite  a  bit  of  self-jolting 
before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to 
barge  in  through  that  open  doorway  and 
go  on  up  the  next  flight  of  stairs. 

"Probably  it  was  only  the  thought  of 
that  cold,  windy  front,  and  the  hardly  less 
cold  and  drafty  lounge  at  the  Cosmo- 
politan that  finally  made  up  his  mind  for 
him.  Like  a  good  few  of  us,  perhaps, 
Smith  loved  Adventures  with  capital  A's 
in  theory  but  not  quite  so  well  in  practice. 
Not  an  enterprising  sort  of  bloke,  you 
understand.   Didn't  pretend  to  be. 

"Well,  he  didn't  shut  the  door  behind 
him,  just  pushed  it  to,  much  as  it  had  been. 
The  landing  light  above  was  on,  but  it 
was  too  dim  to  show  beyond  the  door.  The 
landing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  was  fur- 
nished like  a  little  hall.  Smith  hesitated 
there  and  gave  a  hoarse  sort  of  croak  by 
way  of  a  heil,  but  there  was  no  answer. 
There  were  two  doors  opening  onto  the 
landing,  and  one  of  them  was  ajar,  with 
the  hght  on  inside.  So  Smith  sidled  in." 

My  friend  paused  and  sipped  again;  and 
this  time  I  was  careful  to  say  nothing 
which  might  break  his  thread.  His  face, 
when  he  continued,  was  expressionless. 

"It  was  a  nice  room.  Quite  large,  but 
furnished  to  give  an  effect  of  a  kind  of 
solid  coziness;  shaded  lights,  big  arm- 
chairs, and  all  that.  I  believe  there  was  .  . 
I  beheve  Smith  said  there  was  a  divan, 
too:  it  was  the  sort  of  room  where  there 
would  be  a  divan,  and  lots  of  cushions  on 
it,  too.  But  not  a  doll  over  the  telephone. 
No,  decidedly  not  dolls. 

"The    room   brought    Smith    up    with 
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rather  a  jerk.  It  wasn't  the  kind  of  room 
he  had  been  expecting,  you  see.  He  had 
expected  dolls.  He  stood  irresolute  just 
inside  the  door,  wondering  whether  he 
hadn't  better  make  a  bolt  for  it  while  the 
going  was  good.  He  was  pretty  sure  now 
that  he  had  done  the  wrong  thing. 

"Then  something  caught  his  eye:  a 
portfolio  lying  on  a  little  rosewood  table 
by  one  of  the  armchairs.  His  brain  went 
cUck!    'Sporting  prints!' 

WELL,  of  Qourse,  SmJth  had  done 
the  right  thing.  And,  of  course, 
he'd  known  all  the  time  really  what  those 
'sporting  prints'  would  be.  He'd  just  de- 
Uberately  been  kidding  himself,  because  if 
the  advertisement  had  said  'feelthy  pic- 
tures' he'd  have  known  that  no  officer  and 
gent,  let  alone  the  fiancd  of  a  lady  (in  the 
Wrens),  could  possibly  go  chasing  after 
them. 

"Mind  you,  they  weren't  the  limit.  Just 
rather  charming  nudes — but  with  that 
very  definite  difference,  if  you  know  what 
I  mean." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  didn't,  and  mur- 
mured as  much. 

"Stockings,"  said  my  friend  succinctly. 
He  paused  and  smiled.  "Ridiculous,  really, 
isn't  it?" 

"Quite,"  I  agreed.  "But  rather  fun. 
And  there  has  to  be  a  difference,  of  course. 
So  I  suppose  Smith,  remembering  he  was 
an  officer  and  gent,  tiptoed  away,  and  .  .  ." 

"Eh?" 

"I  mean,  everyone  lived  happily  ever 
afterward." 

Frankly  I  was  disappointed.   The  story 


had  seemed  to  be  leading  up  to  something 
better  than  a  glimpse  of  a  few  rude  post 
cards.  I  wondered  what  all  the  fuss  had 
been  about. 

"What?"  My  companion  seemed  puz- 
zled. 

"I  mean,  that's  the  end,"  I  explained 
patiently. 

"The  end?  Good  heavens,  no.  I  say,  I 
am  telling  this  rottenly.  Why,  we  haven't 
got  to  the  really  interesting  bit  yet." 

"We  haven't?  Then  you're  not  telling 
it  rottenly  at  all;  you're  telling  it  darned 
well.   Carry  on." 

"I  say,  do  you  mean  that?  You  really 
want  me  to  go  on?" 

I  assured  him  I  did  want  just  that,  and 
after  ringing  the  bell  again  he  resumed: 

"Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  were 
right.  Smith  did  remember  that  after  all 
he  was  an  officer  and  a  little  gent,  and 
as  the  houri  still  didn't  show  herself,  he 
prepared  to  depart — and  I  won't  pretend 
he  didn't  feel  he  was  doing  a  pretty  noble 
job.  In  fact,  I  don't  believe  he'd  abso- 
lutely made  up  his  mind  when  he  no- 
ticed a  door  which  looked  as  if  it  ought  to 
lead  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  he 
thought  he  might  just  as  well  take  a  peep 
in  there  before  clearing  out.  No  need  for 
nice  scruples  now,  you  see.  So  he  did. 
And  .  .  .  and  .  .  ." 

"Yes?"  I  prompted  him. 

MY  COMPANION  studied  the  nails 
of  his  left  hand  with  nonchalance, 
but  I  could  see  that  his  whole  arm  was 
tensed.  I  wondered  what  was  coming. 

"There  was  a  naked  girl  lying  on  the 
floor,  dead,"  be  said  in  a  flat  voice.  "Her 
throat  had  been  cut.  There  was  an  awful 
lot  of  .  .  .  blood." 

"Good  Lord!" 

"Yes.  It  gave  Smith  . .  .  rather  a  shock." 

"Well,  naturally.  What  did  he  do?" 

"That's  just  the  point.  What  did  he  do? 
He  beat  it." 

"Beat  it?" 

"Yes.  Lost  his  head,  I  mean.  Pretty 
rotten,  don't  you  think?" 

"Well,"  I  said  carefully,  "I  don't  know 
about  that.  After  all,  you  say  he  was 
young,  and  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  but  not  so  young  as  all  that.  He 
ought  to  have  rung  up  the  police  there  and 
then.  Of  course  he  ought.  But  .  .  .  don't 
you  see  the  difficulty?" 

I  didn't,  quite.  "You  mean,  he  didn't 
want,  as  an  officer,  to  be  mixed  up  in  the 
murder  of  .  .  ." 

"No,  no!  The  point  was,  that  little  fat 
man  had  seen  him  go  in  the  first  time,  but 
he  hadn't  seen  him  come  out  five  min- 
utes later.  He  hadn't  seen  him  come  back 
half  an  hour  afterward.  How  was  Smith 
going  to  prove  that  he  hadn't  been  there 
all  the  time?  He  hadn't  been  back  to  his 
hotel,  there  probably  wasn't  a  soul  who 
could  swear  to  having  seen  him.  How  was 
Smith  going  to  prove  he  hadn't  cut  the 
girl's  throat  himself?" 

"Oh,  I  see!"  I  said.    "Yes,  of  course." 

"As  you  say.  Smith  saw  the  point  at 
once.  And  I  can  tell  you,  it  made  him 
sweat.  After  all,  innocent  men  have  been 
convicted  ...  Or  haven't  they?  And  in 
any  case,  what  could  Smith  do?  The  girl 
was  dead  .  .  .  perfectly  dead!  Her  mur- 
derer was  probably  with  her  when  Smith 
first  called.  But  Smith  hadn't  seen  him. 
He  couldn't  tell  the  police  anything  use- 
ful. The  case  would  have  been  just  the 
same  whether  Smith  had  barged  into  the 
maisonette  or  not. 

"Besides,  there  was  more  to  it  than  that. 
Smith's  own  father  was  a  member  of  an 
important  government  mission,  and  the 
girl  he  was  engaged  to  had  a  big  job  in  the 
Waafs  .  .  ." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  said  the 
Wrens,"  I  murmured. 

He  looked  at  me.  "Did  I?  Well,  really 
it  was  the  Ats.  Anyhow,  her  father  was 
.  .  .  Well,  I'll  just  say  that  to  certain  news- 
papers the  news  of  his  daughter's  fianc^ 


being  mixed  up  in  a  scandal  about 
prostitute  would  have  seemed  [ 
good  to  be  true.  Or  so  Smith  thoui 
after  sweating  blood  for  a  minute 
trying  to  decide,  he  just  grabbed 
portfolio  and  .  .  .  beat  it." 

"Ah,  he  collected  the  portfolio, 
events." 

My  tone  was  ironical,  but  the 
my  host  turned  on  me  were  inn 
course,"  he  said.  "It  had  his  fing< 

Again  I  thought  he  had  come 
end,  for  he  paused  and  sipped 
fully  at  his  sherry.    But  before  I 
make  the  appropriate  comments, 
off  again. 

"Well,  that  was  that.  Smith  beat 
to  the  Cosmop»olitan  and  ordered  a 
of  the  biggest  drinks  wartime  Bi 
could    manage.    He    was    pretty 
shaken.  The  portfolio  was  under 
underneath  his  greatcoat,  and  I  c; 
you  it  was  burning  a  hole  in  his  sii 
soon  as  he'd  finished  his  drinks  he 
to  his  bedroom,  cut  the  thing  to 
with  his  razor,  and  burned  the  strips^ 
empty  fireplace.    Have  you  ever 
burn  a  few  dozen  shiny  post  car 
not  so  easy  as  it  sounds.    It  seei 
Smith  to  take  hours.    And  when 
done  he  got  in  a  panic  about  the 
and  daren't  go  down  to  dinner  . 
collected  them  all  up  and  put  them 
of  the  lavatories  and  flushed  them 

"Smith  didn't  enjoy  his   dinner 
that  evening. 

"Perhaps  it  was  stupid  of  him  to 
wind-up  so  vertically,  but .  .  .  Idon'l 
It  seemed  to  him  that  a  terrible  lot  h 
it.    Not  merely  himself,  you  see,  b 
those  other  people.    There'd  be  j 
to    pay.     He    could    see    the    heai 
'fiance  of  minister's  daughter 
murder   charge,'   'father   in 
ment — fiance  in  jail.' 

"I  needn't  tell  you  what  sort  of  ai 
ning  he  spent.   And  the  night!   It  w 
hell.    Smith's  had  a  sympathy  for 
nals  ever  since.  Waiting  for  that  toui 
the  shoulder,  you  know  .  .  .  Well,  it': 
.  .  .  even  in  one's  sleep. 

"He  thought  it  all  out — oh,  half 
Uon  times!  And  by  the  morning  he 
cided  what  to  do.  The  obvious  thin 
thought,  was  to  get  away  from  Brig 
The  pohce  would  have  his  descripi 
bound  to!  'Tall  young  officer,  we 
military  greatcoat  and  peaked  cap, 
complexion,  fair  mustache,'  all  the  re 
it.  So  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  s 
off  his  mustache;  then  he  dressed  in  ci 
— luckily  he'd  brought  a  suit  with 
Then  he  went  down  to  breakfast  .  .  . 
I  can  tell  you  it  took  a  bit  of  courai 
do  that.  Then,  as  soon  as  he  could  i 
age  it,  he  got  out  of  that  hotel.  He 
a  notion  that  the  police  would  ma 
round  of  the  hotels.  He  had  a  taxi, 
drove  to  the  station.  Probably  the  p 
would  be  watching  the  station,  too,  bi 
had  to  chance  that. 

"npHE  funny  thing  was,  he  couldn' 
X  member  whether  he'd  shut  the  1 
door  of  the  maisonette  or  not.  It  woi 
him  like  hell,  too.  If  he  had,  you  see, 
the  girl  hved  alone  .  .  .  Well,  the  mu 
might  not  be  discovered  for  days.  Bi 
he  hadn't,  and  the  hghts  burning  insid« 
It  worried  poor  old  Smith  to  death. 
"Anyhow,  he  got  to  London  all  r 
"There  was  nothing  about  the  murd» 
the  papers,  and  after  a  time  Smith  caL 
down  a  bit.  Perhaps  he  had  left  that  c 
shut  after  all.  He  tried  not  to  thinl 
that  poor  girl  lying  there,  all  naked 
cold,  with  the  electric  light  burning  o 
head,  just  waiting  for  someone  to  c« 
and  find  her  .  .  .  someone  else,  ' 
wouldn't  make  such  a  mucker  of  it 
someone  else,  in  fact,  who  hadn't  got  oi 
people  to  protect  first. 

"He  put  up  at  a  hotel  and  spent 
afternoon  at  his  club.  After  tea  he  v 
to  a  theater  (remember  what  queer  ti 


Lookit!  Isn't  She  a  Beaut? 


XlERE'S  ED,  all  grins  over  his  first  tomato — right  out 
of  his  own  backyard  garden.  Ed  admits  it's  more  than 
a  little  on  the  midget  side.  And  it  is  kind  of  green 
around  the  stalk. 

Not  much  of  a  tomato,  really . . .  but  to  Ed  it's  one 
of  those  little  things  that  somehow  mean  so  much 
these  days  to  all  of  us  . . . 

Raising  your  own  Victory  Garden  . . .  settling  down 
in  the  evening  with  your  favorite  newspaper . . .  calling 
on  a  new  neighbor ... 

Sure,  they're  just  little  privileges,  siriiple  pleasures 
but  they  make  you  feel  good  inside.  They  boost  the 
old  morale. 

■^  it  ^ 

It  happens  that  there  are  millions  of  Americans 
who  attach  a  special  value  to  their  right  to  enjoy  a 


refreshing  glass  of  beer ...  in  the  company  of  good 
friends  .  .  .  with  wholesome  American  food  ...  as  a 
beverage  of  moderation  after  a  good  day's  work. 

A  glass  of  beer— a  small  thing,  surely,  not  of  crucial 
importance  to  any  of  us.  And  yet— morale  is  a  lot  of 
little  things  like  this. 

Little  things  that  help  to  lift  the  spirit,  keep  up  the 
courage.  Little  things  that  are  part  and  parcel  of  our 
own  American  way  of  life. 

And,  after  all,  aren't  they  among  the  things  we 
fight  for? 


A  refreshing  glass  of  beer  or  ale  —  a  moment  of 
relaxation  .  .  .  in  trying  times  like  these  they 


too  help  to  keep  morale  up. 

MORALE    IS  A  LOT  OF   LITTLE  THINGS 


^'^<^'Vo 


^Ndf^'^ 


^ilODdne, no  waste, 

TREETis  ALL  meat 


:A  hearty  meat  meal 

at  a  little  more  than 

'one  point  per  person 

Yes,  lady — here's  the  point-thrifty  way 
to  feed  a  meat-hungry  family.  Just  ask 
for  Treet  —  Armour  sready-to-eat  meat. 
One  tin  gives  you  a  big  meat  meal  for  4 
...  at  just  a  little  more  than  1  point 
per  person ! 

Treat  your  family  to  Creamed  Treel 
in  Toast  Baskets  tonight.  It's  a  high- 
nutrition,  high-vitamin  meal  your  family 
will  love.  Yet  takes  only  minutes  to 
prepare. 

Baked,  fried  or  simply  sliced  cold, 
nourishing  Treet  always  makes  a  big 
hit.  For  Treet's  made  only  from  juicy 

fiork  shoulder  meat  and  tender,  flavor- 
ul  ham.  Try  Treet  these  war-busy  days. 
It  saves  you  time. ..and  red  stamps,  too! 
Because  our  fighting  men  get  so  much 
Treet,  your  dealer  may  be  out  of  it  occa- 
sionally. But  he'll  have  it  again  in  a  few 
days.  So  keep  on  asking  for  Treet ! 

Hearty  Treet  Sandwich 


Creamed  Treet  and  Eggs 

Use  one  can  of  Treet.  Cut  4  slices, 
dice  the  rest.  Brown  Vi  <^up  diced 
onion,  Vi  cup  gliced  celery  and  Treet 
cubes  in  Vi  cup  butter. .Blend  in  6 
tbsps.  flour.  Add  11/2  cups  milk  grad- 
ually. Cook  until  thickened.  Add  3 
chopped,  hard-cooked  Cloverbloom 
eggs  just  before  serving.  Place  in  toast 
baskets  made  by  hollowing  out  thick 
slices  of  day-old  bread,  brushing  with 
melted  butter  and  toasting  under 
broiler.  Fill  baskets  with  Treet  and 
Eggs,  serve  with  the  4  Treet  slices 
lightly  fried.  Serves  4  to  5. 


^ 


On  one  slice  enriched  white  bread 
place  2  slices  Armour's  Treet. 
spread  other  slice  with  egg  salad. 
;i  can  of  Treet  makes  5  to  6  tasty, 
aourishing  sandwicbee.) 


Jtrmour  and  Company 

For  finest  quality  and  flavor  ask  for : 
Star  Canned  Meats,  Star  Ham  and  Bacon 
Star  Bee{,  Veal  and  Lamb,   Star  Sausagei 
Cloveibloom  Poultry  and  Dairy  Products. 


©  ARHOUR  AND  COMPAN 


the  theaters  used  to  keep  during  the  war?). 
It  was  a  new  play,  and  whom  do  you  think 
he  ran  into  in  the  first  intermission?  No — 
not  a  Brighton  policeman:  his  girl.  She'd 
got  twenty-four  hours'  leave,  rung  up  the 
Cosmopolitan  just  after  he  left,  and  his 
club  ditto  The  porter  was  able  to  tell  her 
where  he'd  gone,  so  it  wasn't  a  coinci- 
dence. (You  writer  blokes  don't  like  co- 
incidences, I  know.) 

"Well,  of  course,  she  took  him  off  home 
for  food  after  the  show  and  wanted  to 
know  what  had  happened  to  his  mustache. 
So  it  all  came  out.  Well,  not  all.  Smith 
managed  to  fake  up  some  kind  of  a  reason 
for  calUng  on  the  girl  without  mentioning 
the  sporting  prints.  But  he  told  her  all 
about  the  fat  man,  and  the  fact  that  the 
shop  had  closed  (of  course,  you  spotted 
that  more  or  less  fixed  the  time  of  the 
murder),  and  the  jam  he  was  in  over  it  all. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  wanted  to  tell  her. 
She  was  a  .  .  .  well,  frankly,  she  was 
twice  the  man  poor  old  Smith  was.  Clear- 
headed, you  know,  sensible  and  intelligent 
and  all  that,  a  really  capable  girl;  one  of 
the  very  best.  God  knows  what  she  ever 
saw  in  poor  old'Shiith." 

"You  knew  her,  then?"  I  could  not  help 
putting  in  maUciously. 

"Eh?  Oh!  Well,  yes;  as. a  matter  of 
fact,  I  did.  Shghtly,  you '  know.  Just 
slightly." 

"Yes,  and  what  did  she  say?" 

"Oh,  she  took  it  very  sensibly.  Didn't 
ask  any  awkward  questions.  Quite  saw  it 
wasn't  Smith's  fault.  Didn't  blame  him  a 
bit  for  clearing  out.  Quite  saw  his  point 
about  her  father,  and  herself.  In  fact,  be- 
haved exactly  hke  the  grand  girl  she  was." 

"Good.  So  all  ended  happily?"  I  said, 
again  conscious  of  disappointment.  Dash 
it  all,  a  fellow  should  not  tell  a  murder 
story  at  all  if  it  is  going  to  end  in  a  series 
of  anticlimaxes.  If  a  man  gets  mixed  up 
in  a  murder,  his  life  ought  to  be  affected 
by  it  in  some  way.  A  murder,  to  be  artis- 
tic, ought  to  behave  Uke  a  bomb  in  the 
lives  of  law-abiding  citizens,  with  its 
wounded  as  well  as  its  slain. 

HAPPILY?  The  devil  it  did!"  ex- 
claimed my  host  with  energy. 
"That's  the  whole  point.  You  see,  the  girl 
took  it  for  granted  that  Smith  had  only 
delayed  going  to  the  police  until  he  had 
talked  it  all  over  with  her.  When  she  told 
him  that  it  didn't  matter  a  cuss  about  her 
father,  or  herself,  she  expected  him  to 
march  straight  off  to  the  nearest  pohce 
station  and  spill  the  whole  story." 

"Oh!" 

"Yes.  That's  rather  how  Smith  felt.  Be- 
cause he  just  didn't  see  it  that  way.  He 
pointed  out  over  and  over  again  the  harm 
it  might  do  her  father,  he  even  let  drop  a 
hint  or  two  as  to  the  dead  girl's  profession 
and  the  sort  of  unsavory  scandal  it  would 
mean.  But  it  was  no  good.  They  argued 
the  whole  evening  but  his  girl  wouldn't 
budge  an  inch.  It  was  his  duty  to  go  to 
the  police,  irrespective  of  the  conse- 
quences to  anyone,  so  go  he  must:  and 
that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

"Well,  I'm  afraid  you  can  see  what's 
coming.  Smith  couldn't  keep  it  up  forever. 
It  was  clear  the  girl  meant  what  she  said 
about  her  family,  and  gradually  she  pulled 
that  line  out  of  Smith's  grasp.  He  had 
been  clinging  to  it,  you  see.  But  when  they 
came  to  the  real  showdown,  they  both  had 
to  face  the  truth.  It  hadn't  been  the  girl's 
family  Smith  was  really  thinking  of;  it 
had  been  himself.  And  that  was  the  moral 
problem  Smith  was  driven  in  the  end  to 
face:  either  to  go  to  the  police,  confess  to 
what  he'd  done  and  what  he'd  left  undone, 
and  take  the  rap  if  it  was  coming  to  him, 
or  .  .  .  !"  My  host  broke  off,  swallowed  a 
sip  or  two  of  sherry,  and  then  added 
quietly:  "Or  admit  to  both  of  them  to 
being  a  coward."  He  looked  me  suddenly 
in  the  face.  "Which  would  you  have 
done?" 

"God  knows!  Which  did  Smith  do?" 
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He  twiddled  the  stem  of  his 
"Smith   wanted  to  do  the  right 
think  we  can  say  that  for  him.   I 
it  came  to  the  point,.  .  .  !   After 
were  so  many  factors.  He  was  ke 
job  in  the  Army;  doing  well,  tc 
there  was  the  girl's  father:  Smith 
brush  him  aside  the  way  his  daughi 
done.  And  his  own  father  too.  AnJ 
all,  how  could  it  help  if  he  did  ] 
police?    He  couldn't  tell   them 
they  wouldn't  know  already.   No! 
good  making  excuses.    Smith  just 
the  guts.    Not  even  when  the  girl 
personal  matter  of  it. 

"Finally  she  cut  short  his  blather 
told  him  plainly  that  she  couldn'l 
a  ...  a  coward.    Either  he  went 
police  then  and  there,  or  their  engag 
was  at  an  end.   Smith  felt  like  deati 
...  he  couldn't  go  to  the  police  and  ( 
being   arrested    for   a   murder   he 
done.  So  the  girl  pulled  off  her  ring;] 
took  it  .  .  ."  He  sighed.  "Smith  nev 
her  again." 

There  was  silence.  At  last  I  said, ' 
that  really  was  the  end?" 

"Not  quite."  An  ironic  httle  smile  pi 
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Mrs.  Lucille  Lovell  lost  a 
containing  money  and  valuable  pi 
pers  in  Rochester,  New  York.  It  wl 
returned  with  the  money  remove  I 
and  a  note  saying:  "Too  bad  som\ 
body  honest  didn't  find  this." 

A  motorist  appealed  to  the  ratitl 
board  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvani  | 
for  more  gas  because  he  needed 
to  drive  into  town  to  get  his  reU\ 
check. 

Representative  Sol  Bloom  of  Ne 
York    received    a    letter    from 
woman  who  asked  him  to  help  r 
lease  her  son  from  the  Atlanta  Pen 
tentiary  because  "he  doesn't  like 
there." 

An  Army  classification  office 
asked  a  recruit  in  Alabama  what  fa 
would  like  to  do  in  the  Army.  Tb 
man  replied,  "Make  likker." 

W.  E.  Farbstein 


round  his  mouth.  "There's  just  one  n 
touch — <iuite  a  nice  one.  To  get  baci 
his  hotel.  Smith  had  to  go  to  an  Uni 
ground  station.  The  bookstall  had  clo 
of  course,  but  by  it  there  was  one  of  th 
blackboards  they  used  for  bulletins 
the  war.  Smith  saw  chalked  up  on 
'Late  Special.  Girl  Murdered  at  Brighi 
Man  Confesses.' " 

"Perfect!"  I  exclaimed  with  enthusia 
"Of  course  I  can  use  it.  Why,  it's  a  st 
story  as  it  stands,  twist  in  the  tale  and  a 

"I  thought  you  might  be  intereste 
said  my  host  mildly.  "Er  . . .  you  will  w: 
it  up  a  bit,  though,  won't  you?  I  mean  , 

"Oh,  yes.  It's  only  the  essence  I  W8 
But  what  a  climax!  ...  I  suppose  Sm 
did  love  the  girl,  by  the  way?  Yes, 
course  he  did,  or  it  would  be  a  roti 
story.  .  .  .  And  then  that  nasty  jab  um 
the  ribs  from  the  blackboard,  showi 
that  all  his  agony  had  been  in  vain  a 
if  the  poor  boob  had  only  held  his  tong 
like  any  sensible  man  .  .  ." 

My  host  looked  bewildered  and  not 
httle  hurt.   "I  don't  quite  understand?" 

"Why,"  I  said  unmercifully,  "it's  a  go 
short  story,  shced  off  just  there.  But  Sm 
wasn't  a  short  story.  He  was  a  man.  A 
was  Smith's  hfe  really  shattered?" 

"Well,  no,  if  you  put  it  like  that, 
suppose  it  wasn't." 

"I  do  put  it  like  that.   You  see,  thini 
work  out  a  bit  differently  in  real  life, 
doesn't  stop,  for  instance,  the  way  a  she  -~ 
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Iocs.   Now,  is  this  Smith  of  yours 
Id?" 

,  yes,  he  is." 
L  children?" 
11,  a  couple  . .  ." 
|es  he  love  his  wife?" 
course  he  does." 
lod!   Then  shall  I  tell  you  what  I 

I  think  Smith  had  the  devil's  own 


at  on  earth  do  you  mean?" 

y,  can't  you  see?  But  for  that  little 

je,  Smith  might  be  married  now  to  a 

jnemotional,  steel  bar  of  a  woman. 

It  a  spark  of  humanity  or  the  decent 

nity  to  love  a  man  all  the  more  for 

a  bit  of  moral  guts  once  in  a 

-if  indeed  anybody  but  one  of  those 

pr-duty  fiends  could  call  it  moral 

go  and  get  oneself  gratuitously  ar- 

for  a  murder  in  which  one  had  no 

n  at  all.    Take  it  from  me.  Smith 

ell  out  of  that  engagement.    Don't 

ree?"  I  pressed  him  relentlessly. 

11,  I  .  .  .  Smith  ...  I  don't  think 

s  ever  looked  at  it  that  way,"  he 

jiered. 

1,  I've  no  doubt  Smith  will  have 
ighly  dramatized  the  episode,"  I 
id  it  in.  After  all,  I  owed  him  a  good 
for  the  story,  though  he  might  not 
I  was  doing  him  one.  "But  you  tell 
rom  me  that  it's  about  time  he  saw 
its  proper  perspective.  The  whole 
iliiiftm  was  artificial,  and  to  make  it  a 
f  true  love  was  the  act  of  an  ice- 
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berg,  not  of  a  grand  girl.  I'm  quite  sure 
that  instead  of  helping  Smith  to  increase 
his  normal  stock  of  courage,  which  a  de- 
cent girl  does  by  encouraging  his  amour 
propre,  that  smug  little  wretch  did  him  a 
great  deal  of  harm.  It  takes  two  to  make 
a  hero,  you  know.  Instead,  it's  obvious  she 
gave  him  a  bad  inferiority  complex,  by  the 
angle  he  stresses  of  his  own  story.  Now 
look  here,  you  take  Smith  aside  and  tell 
him  from  me  that  he's  got  just  as  much 
guts  as  the  next  man.  It's  all  nonsense  to 
go  on  looking  on  himself  as  a  spineless 
sort  of—" 

A  LARGE  hand  suddenly  descended 
on  my  shoulder  and  a  large  voice 
boomed  in  my  ear.  "Hullo,  old  boy! 
Sorry  I'm  a  bit  late  and  all  that.  Some- 
one been  feeding  you  the  odd  spot  of 
sherry?  Good!" 

"Yes,  I  don't  know  if  ..."  I  looked 
round  for  my  late  host  but  his  place  was 
vacant.  Behind  me  I  heard  a  door  quietly 
closing.  I  tried  to  keep  the  intense  curi- 
osity out  of  my  voice.  "Yes,  some  com- 
plete stranger's  been  very  kind.  Did  you 
happen  to  see  him,  George?  I  wish  you 
could  find  out  who  he  is." 

"Oh,  I  know  who  he  is,"  George  said 
largely.  "New  member.  Name  of  Far- 
quharson.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he's  rather 
our  star  here." 

"Star?" 

"Yes.  Our  one  and  only  V.  C." 
The  End 


fust  go  get  a  ladder,  madame.  Never  mind  that  airplane  recognition  handbook" 
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If  your  Knox  merchant  does  not  have  any  one  of  these  hats  today;  please  bear 
trith  him,  and  us.  For  Knox  is  now  making  a  large  part  of  the  officers'  caps  for 
the  armed  forces.  You  can  be  sure,  however,  that,  no  matter  what  style  you  buy, 
if  the  label  is  Knox,  the  hat  is  right.  Knox  the  Hatter,  Fifth  Avenue,  Netr  York. 
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FAMOUS    SINCE     1894 


STEEPED  IN  CHERISHED  TRADITIONS— MILITARY,  CIVIC,  CULTURAL— PHILADELPHIA  IS  x  ,., 
FAMED  FOR  ITS  HERITAGE  OF  HOSPITALITY.  AS  THE   CAPITAL  OF  GOOD  LIVING,  PHILAl 
TIME-HONORED    NAME    IS    TODAY    PROUDLY    UPHELD    BY    A    GRACIOUS    WHISKY.    WH     ■ 
FIRST    DELIGHTED    SIP,    YOU    INSTANTLY    SENSE    THAT    HERE    IS    A    TRULY    ARISK  i 
BLEND    BASED    ON    CHOICEST    RESERVE    STOCKS.    PHILADELPHIA    IS     ESSENTIALLY    A      , 
OCCASION'"    WHISKY.    YET    ONE   YOU    CAN  AFFORD   TO    ENJOY,    REGULARLY   AM)., 
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Overman  was  a  cold  and  distant 
bst  in  distance.  Goodnight  watched 
m  pull  himself  into  the  present  and 
pen  him,  neither  interested  nor  dis- 
ted.  He  lifted  his  hand  and  made  a 
I,  stiff  upward  jerk  with  it.  "Stran- 
e  welcome,"  he  said.  "Show  him 
ouse.  Daughter.  Show  him  the 
See  he  gets  a  cup  of  coffee." 
Bill  observed  Goodnight  with  a 
smile,  and  he  sent  a  quick  side 
the  girl.  He  must  have  noticed 
ng  on  her  face,  for  his  smile  broke 
he  spoke  to  Overman  in  a  lightly 
ig  tone:  "Charity  is  blessed,  Hugh, 
t  be  well  to  consider  this  stran- 

know  him?"  said  Overman, 
met  him,  and  there's  some  things 
[him  I  don't  understand." 

nan  placed  his  severe  and  power- 
on  Goodnight.  "You  come  here 
bionest  intentions?" 
Ion  Bill  broke  in:  "He  was  at  Harry 
place  when  I  saw  him." 
prman's  eyes  were  like  agate,  and  in 
j)ths  a  great  wrath  slowly  moved, 
hre  on  my  place  and  I  have  offered 
puttin'  up.  But  we'll  see.  Daughter, 
his  coffee  and  bring  him  to  the 
;  room." 


girl  touched  Goodnight's  arm  and 
aed  him.  He  followed  her  to  an  ell 
main  house,  through  the  door  into 
len.  A  light  burned  on  a  table  and  a 
coffee  sat  on  the  back  edge  of  the 
varm  range.  Virginia  Overman  lifted 
from  a  hook,  poured  his  coffee  and 
ed  to  the  can  of  milk  and  the  sugar 
I  She  continued  to  watch  him. 
wish,"  she  said,  "I  knew  what  you 
J  doing  at  Ide's  place." 
(stopped  to  rest  my  horse." 
id  I  wish  I  knew  what  Bill  was  doing 

watched  him  as  she  asked  it,  and 
he  only  shook  his  head  and  smiled, 
bxpression  grew  lighter  until  she  was 
ing  back.  "You're  like  all  of  the 
'd.  Never  say  anything." 
Vhat  crowd?" 
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"The  drifters  and  the  fly-by-nights  and 
the  line-jumpers  who  hide  in  every  canyon 
and  behind  every  tree  of  these  hills.  I  like 
to  go  on  quick  judgment — and  I  wanted 
to  think  you  were  not  one  of  those." 

"Stay  with  your  judgment,"  he  said  and 
finished  his  coffee. 

She  pointed  toward  an  iimer  door. 
"Now  you  can  go  in  and  stand  your  trial." 
She  followed  him  to  the  door  and  her 
voice  called  him  around  before  he  opened 
it:  "There  are  two  things  to  remember: 
These  men  all  have  past  records.  They'll 
be  afraid  you're  after  them,  or  they'll  think 
you  might  be  one  of  the  desert  men  laying 
a  trap." 

She  followed  him  through  the  door  into 
a  room  with  a  long  table  flanked  by  a 
backless  bench  on  each  side.  Hugh  Over- 
man sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  stiff  and 
massive,  his  burning  glance  coming  to 
Goodnight  and  staying  there.  Boston  Bill 
was  near  him.  A  dozen  or  more  other  rid- 
ers stood  around  the  room. 

Overman  said,  "I'll  tell  you  at  once  that 
if  I  thought  you  were  a  spy  I'd  shoot  you 
down.  Now,  man,  what  are  you  doing 
here?" 

"Riding  through,"  said  Goodnight.  "Or 
maybe  staying  if  I  like  it." 

"Your  answer  turns  around  upon  it- 
self and  means  nothing,"  said  Overman. 
"There  is  a  reason  which  drives  every 
man.  What  drove  you  here?" 

Goodnight  pointed  his  finger  at  Boston 
Bill.  He  turned  it,  indicating  all  the  group. 
"You  know  what  drove  these  men  here?" 

Boston  Bill  said,  "Maybe  you  better  an- 
swer questions  instead  of  asking  them." 

"Still,"  pointed  out  Overman,  "it  is  a 
fair  answer.  I  have  taken  all  of  you  at 
your  word.  I  can  do  no  less  with  this 
man." 

"What  was  he  doing  at  Harry  Ide's 
place?"  asked  Boston  Bill. 

"I  stopped  to  rest  my  horse,"  said  Good- 
night. "What  were  you  doing  there.  Bill?" 

Overman  answered  that  for  Boston  Bill: 
"It  may  have  been  to  warn  Harry  Ide  or 
it  may  have  been  to  destroy  him.  Either 
thing  would  have  been  welcome  to  me." 

"Except  for  his  interfering,"  said  Bos- 
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°1  decided  not  to  have  the  Hichners  over  this  evening! " 
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ton  BiU,  "Harry  Ide  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed." 

"I  hke  to  see  a  man  get  an  even  chance," 
said  Goodnight. 

Overman  gave  Goodnight  a  bright- 
black  glance.  "You  interfered  from  good 
motives,  but  you  were  mistaken." 

"He  was  in  town  last  night,"  added 
Boston  Bill,  "steppin'  around  like  a  stray 
dog  with  its  tail  up.  What  was  he  doing 
there?" 

"He  dragged  me  off  my  horse,"  said  a 
voice,  and  then  a  man  came  out  of  the 
crowd  and  walked  on  until  he  faced  Good- 
night. He  was  a  sohd  shape  burned  black 
by  weather;  he  was  a  hard  one,  scarred  by 
trouble  and  still  wanting  trouble.  Along 
the  trail.  Goodnight  had  seen  many  like 
him,  restless  and  narrow  of  mind  and  gov- 
erned by  passion. 

"Brother,"  said  Goodnight,  "you  ran 
your  horse  into  me  and  missed  a  woman 
by  six  inches  with  its  kickin'." 

The  man  was  hungering  for  a  fight;  it 
was  a  shine  in  his  eyes  and  a  shape  around 
his  mouth.  He  looked  aside  to  Boston 
Bill  and  a  thought  passed  between  them. 
He  squared  himself  at  Goodnight.  He 
said,  "I  didn't  have  time  last  night  to  take 
care  of  you.  No  man  can  drag  me  off  a 
horse — "  He  never  finished  the  sentence. 
It  was  a  feint  to  cover  what  he  meant  to 
do,  for  he  swung  his  hand  all  the  way  from 
his  belt  and  missed  Goodnight's  face  and 
fell  against  Goodnight.  He  caught  Good- 
night around  the  waist  to  protect  himself. 
He  lowered  his  head  and  shoulders  and 
struck  sharply  up,  his  head  cracking 
Goodnight's  chin. 

The  blow  roared  through  Goodnight's 
brain;  he  heard  Boston  Bill  say  in  a  casual 
way,  "Bust  him  up.  Ad." 

Ad's  weight  carried  him  back  toward 
the  wall,  other  men  swiftly  sidestepping 
to  avoid  the  fight.  But  one  bystanding 
man — Goodnight  never  knew  which  one 
— reached  out  and  hit  him  on  the  jaw  and 
backed  away.  Ad  had  him  tackled  around 
the  waist  and  Ad's  shoulders  slammed  him 
full  force  into  the  wall.  He  shifted  his 
body,  knowing  what  Ad  would  do  next, 
and  thereby  avoided  the  jolt  of  Ad's  knee 
as  it  aimed  for  his  crotch.  The  maneuver 
threw  Ad  off  balance,  so  that  his  grip 
around  Goodnight's  body  relaxed,  and  at 
that  moment  Goodnight  whirled  free  of 
the  man  and  swung  and  caught  him  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  with  all  the  driven-down 
weight  of  his  forearm.  A  thinner  neck 
would  have  cracked;  as  it  was.  Ad  fell  in  a 
curling  drop  to  the  floor,  knocked  out  by 
the  blow. 

GOODNIGHT  stood  away  from  Ad, 
feeling  blood  in  his  mouth  from 
Ad's  butting.  He  had  lost  his  hat  and  his 
long  hair  dropped  over  his  eyes.  "Any- 
body else?"  he  said.    "Anybody  at  all?" 

He  heard  the  girl  speak  behind  him: 
"You  should  not  have  permitted  that. 
Dad." 

Old  Hugh  sat  stone-still  in  his  chair  and 
Goodnight  then  noticed  something  new  in 
the  room.  All  the  crowd  had  stood  in  a 
scattered  way  around  the  table  before  the 
fight,  but  in  the  half  minute  of  action  they 
had  shifted  and  now  he  saw  four  men 
placed  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  one 
side  of  the  room,  facing  Boston  Bill  and 
Boston  Bill's  group  across  the  table.  The 
fight  had  shaken  them  apart,  or  distrust 
had  shaken  them  apart — the  ranch  crew  to 
one  side  and  Boston  Bill's  riders  to  the 
other.  One  of  the  men  in  the  smaller  group 
was  Bob  Carruth.  Then  the  door  opened 
and  another  rider  came  in  and  put  him- 
self with  the  ranch  four.  It  was  Theo  Mc- 
Sween. 

Overman  still  had  his  daughter's  re- 
proach in  his  mind  and  now  spoke:  "Right 
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makes  might.  If  a  man  is  just  and  honest 
he  will  have  more  strength  than  the  man 
who  is  not.  This  young  man  whipped  Ad. 
Therefore  he  is  honest." 

Boston  Bill  gave  Overman  a  cynical 
grin.  "Suppose  two  dishonest  men  got  in 
a  fight.  You'd  say  the  one  that  won  was 
honest?" 

"Less  dishonest  than  the  other,"  stated 
Overman. 

Boston  Bill  ceased  to  smile.  The  arro- 
gance that  lived  around  his  mouth  and  in 
his  eyes  suddenly  jumped  to  his  voice:  "I 
don't  want  this  fellow  around." 

Overman  looked  at  Boston  Bill  and  then 
Goodnight  saw  a  flaw  in  the  old  man's 
complete  self-assurance.  "I  will  not  turn 
a  man  off  Suin  Ranch  without  reason." 

"My  say-so  is  reason  enough,"  stated 
Boston  Bill.  "You  do  it  or  I'll  do  it." 

OVERMAN  lifted  his  great  head  and 
his  temper  flared;  yet  he  held  his  feel- 
ings down  and  his  answer  was  less  than 
Goodnight  expected.  "Never  mind,  Bill," 
he  said,  and  he  flung  his  arm  stiffly  up 
and  stiffly  down. 

Goodnight  nodded  at  Boston  Bill.  "You 
have  talked  too  much  again.  Now  it  is 
put  up  or  shut  up." 

Boston  Bill's  pride  was  yeasty  in  him. 
His  color  burned  in  the  light  and  his  big 
beak  nose  tipped  hawklike  at  Goodnight. 
"You're  on  Sun  Ranch.  I  won't  touch 
you  here.  This  is  the  second  time  you  have 
called  me,  friend.  You're  a  clever  man  in 
pickin'  a  safe  spot  to  call." 

He  nodded  at  his  partners  and  went 
quickly  out.  In  a  moment  Overman  rose 
and  followed  him  through  the  door,  and 
the  other  crew  members  one  by  one  dis- 
appeared until  only  Goodnight  and  the 
girl  and  Theo  McSween  were  there.  Mc- 
Sween  showed  a  puzzled  interest  in  Good- 
night. 

"I've  seen  you  before,  ain't  I?" 

"No,"  said  Goodnight.  "Maybe  it  was 
somebody  that  looked  like  me." 

Theo  McSween  said,  "Maybe,"  and 
started  for  the  door.  He  turned  in  it,  look- 
ing back  with  a  rapid  flip  of  his  head, 
as  though  prompted  by  suspicion  or  a 
fresh  thought.  He  stared  steadily  at  Good- 
night and  he  murmured,  "Somewhere," 
and  left  the  dining  room. 

The  girl  faced  Goodnight.  "You're  not 
green,"  she  said.  "You've  got  a  lot  of  ex- 
perience— the  same  dirty  kind  all  the  rest 
of  them  have." 

He  said,  "Do  you  know  that  your  fa- 
ther's afraid  of  Boston  Bill?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.  She  looked  long  at  him, 
something  half-formed  on  her  lips.  He  saw 
caution  hold  her  back.  Then  she  said,  "So 
am  I." 

He  said,  "What's  to  be  afraid  of?" 

Virginia  looked  over  her  shoulder  to 
the  door;  and  turned  to  it.  She  stepped 
into  the  yard,  and  stepped  back,  coming 
toward  him  again.  The  big  lamp  on  the 
table  threw  its  lush  beam  against  her, 
staining  the  skin  at  her  throat  to  a  smooth 
butter  yellow.  Her  lips  lay  softly  together 
and  light  points  danced  in  her  eyes  as  they 
met  his  glance.  She  had  smiled  only  once 
at  him,  and  then  faintly;  distrust  and  re- 
serve remained  always  with  her.  But  be- 
low that,  he  saw  fullness  waiting,  and  the 
fullness  was  a  promise  and  a  temptation  to 
him,  bringing  on  his  smile,  and  when  he 
smiled,  recklessness  came  quickly  to  his 
face. 

She  watched  it  and  understood  it  and 
her  expression  grew  smooth  and  tight  and 
a  disturbed  breathing  Ufted  her  breasts; 
her  glance  held  him  and  for  a  moment 
warmth  ran  between  them,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  swift  and  common  thought  was 
between  them.  She  dropped  her  glance. 
She  murmured:  "Who  was  the  woman  you 
were  talking  about?" 

He  had  to  remember  her  name.  He  bent 
his  head  to  think  of  it;  her  kiss  was  a  better 
memory  than  her  name.  Then  he  remem- 
bered: "Rosalia  Lind." 


Her  glance  was  cool  and  distanll 
lant  of  you.  She's  a  friend  of  yoii 

"Just  ran  into  her." 

"As  you  ran  into  me,"  she  inu| 
and  was  displeased  with  him. 

"What's  the  difference  of  all  til 
said.    "The  day  comes  and  the  d.[ 
and  you'll  forget  you  ever  saw  itu| 
other  week."    He  paused.    "I'll 
from  Sun  Ranch  after  breakfast.' 

She  said  nothing  at  the  momentl 
ing,  she  went  to  the  door  and  stooil 
facing  the  shadows. 

"No,"  she  said.  "I  want  you  to  si 

"Why?  What's  one  saddle  bum  c| 
less?" 

"Stay  and  find  out,"  she  said  and] 
back  to  him.    "Unless  the  threat 
Bill  made  is  enough  to  send  you  a« 

He  smiled,  and  then  he  laughed 
watched  him  with  her  eyes  half 
She  was  still  prying  into  him  for 
and  his  real  character.  He  said,  "I ' 
run    because    he   wanted    me   : 
wouldn't  stay  because  you  used 
at  my  pride.  But  I'll  stay  for  my 
sons." 

She  showed  relief;  and  then  relie 
and  she  grew  brisk  with  him.   "Nel 
your  reasons  out.   The  bunkhouse 
across  the  yard.   Throw  your  horsj 
the  small  pasture  behind  the  bubk| 
What's  your  name?" 

"Frank,"  he  said.   "That  last 
left  here — what's  his  name?" 

"Mac,"  she  told  him.    "Probabh 
rowed,  hke  yours."    She  came  ov<] 
room  to  him,  looking  up.  He  held  \ 
still,  meeting  her  eyes.    They  werci 
and  speculative;  they  knew  him 
were  puzzled  with  him.    She  said,1 
softly,  "Are  Rosaha's  Ups  as  soft  as] 
women's?" 

He  felt  the  quick  heat  on  his  facej 
had  thrown  him  off  balance,  as  shn 
been  trying  to  do  since  the  meeting  c] 
road.  It  turned  him  angry,  but  hej 
himself  in.  "I've  wondered  about  y<l 
he  said. 

"You'll  never  find  out,"  she  said] 
suddenly  left  the  room. 

He  turned  down  the  lamp  and  weii| 
the   yard;   starlight   was   a   cloudy 
all  dftwn  the  heavens'  slopes  to  the 
zons.    He   took  his  horse   to   the 
pasture,  unsaddled  and  carried  his  I 
back  to  the  bunkhouse;  when  he  stel 
inside  he  saw  Theo  McSween  sitting  i\ 
table,  his  hands  idle  on  a  deck  of  cl 
McSween  faced  the  door  watchf uUy.  ll 
other  men  lay  on  the  bunks,  awake  anl 
terested.   One  of  them  was  Carruth,! 
was  Slab,  the  fellow  with  the  pock-mal 
face  who  had  been  bait  in  the  Shei| 
City  fight,  and  one  was  new  to  him. 

GOODNIGHT  pegged  his  gear 
found  a  bunk.  He  sat  on  the  bl 
crouched  over  while  he  rolled  a  sml 
feeling  the  eyes  of  the  others  lying  sti 
ily  against  him.  They  were  all  the  si 
kind  of  fugitive  men,  and  they  feared f 
or  distrusted  him.  When  he  lighted! 
cigarette  he  saw  McSween's  steady,  Ul 
colored  stare.  McSween's  arms  weref 
on  the  table  and  he  had  pulled  hini 
back  in  the  chair,  slightly  away  fromi 
table.  He  had  dark  hair  turned  whitl 
the  edges  and  he  had  the  kind  of  face  \ 
would  catch  a  woman's  interest  and 
haps  the  kind  of  a  tongue  that  could  sc 
play  on  a  woman's  weaknesses. 

McSween  said — and  his  voice  was  s 
and  weighted  with  curiosity,  "You  i 
around  Tempe,  Arizona?" 

"No." 

"Maybe,"  said  McSween,  "it  was  U) 
the  Horse  Heaven  country." 

"You  never  saw  me  there,"  said  Gc 
night 

"Well,  I've  seen  you  somewhere." 

"You're  a  fool  for  talk,"  said  Gc 
night.  "Ask  me  any  more  fool  questi 
and  I'll  slap  out  your  teeth." 

He  stood  up  from  the  bunk;  he  too 
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•p  earer  the  table,  watching  McSween's 
cerow  finner  and  show  a  decision.  Mc- 
ei   even    grinned.     "Boy,"    he    said, 
o,re  talkin'  to  the  wrong  man.   If  you 
'^  aWuble  with  me  you  can  get  it." 
'ifii  ;|was  ready  to  fight,  but  he  was  puz- 
^ik  ;Lnd  so  stood  still.   Goodnight  took 
"ai    ^  step,  suddenly  seized  the  edge  of 
^  T    ible  and  tipped  it  against  McSween. 
"skfi     reen  dropped  his  hands  to  knock  the 
lion    aside.  Goodnight  circled  swiftly,  hit 
sjill    veen  a  great  blow  on  the  side  of  the 
nd  knocked  him  to  the  floor.  He  saw 
'yoD|    veen  roll  and  turn  and  grab  at  his 
Uelni     he  had   expected  it   and   now  he 
ed  on  McSween's  wrist  and  bore  his 
said)    weight  down,  the  sharp   boot  heel 
■  tlin    ing  into  McSween's  skin.   McSween 
yogi    4>ut  a  yell  and  rolled  against  Good- 
's knees.     Goodnight   dropped    his 
straight  down  on  McSween's  ribs, 
the  gun  and  rose  back,  waiting, 
watched  McSween   rise   from  the 
McSween  said,  "You  like  rough 
boy?   Here's  some — " 
came  at  Goodnight  from  a  low,  bent- 
CTOUch,  springing  suddenly  at  Good- 
;'s  hips  with  his  reached-out  arms, 
ght  let  him  close  in,  took  one  step 
■X  as  McSween's  arms  seized  him  and 
before  McSween  came  out  of  his 
[ch.  Goodnight  brought  his  knee  full 
ito  McSween's   lowered   face.    The 
of  that  knee  on  McSween's  mouth 
sharp  in  the  room.   McSween's  arms 
away  and  he  dropped  to  the  floor, 
there,  he  rubbed  the  back  of  a  hand 
his  mouth  and  stared  at  the  blood 

away. 
le  three  other  men.  Goodnight  ob- 
,  were  watching  the  door;  swinging 
id.   Goodnight   discovered   Virginia 
an  looking  in  from  the  yard, 
bunkhouse,"  said  Goodnight,  "is  no 
for  a  woman.  You  know  that." 
le  had  been  watching  part  of  the  fight; 
expression  of  disUke  was  in  her  eyes 
le  looked  at  him.  Then  she  turned  into 
night. 

jjl^oodnight  wheeled  to  Bob  Carruth: 
3  hard  feelings  about  that  crack  over 
n  ^ead?" 
ijJfWe'll  wait  and  see,"  said  Carruth. 


irlii 


'  OODNIGHT  ate  breakfast  in  the  din- 
Ting  room  with   the  crew  and  with 

jj  prman  and  Virginia.  When  he  finished, 
moved  at  once  into  the  mountain's 
ght  hght,  into  its  thin  and  winy  air. 
;  rest  of  the  crew  crossed  the  yard  and 

3j  ^e  soon  in  saddle,  moving  into  the 
es,  downgrade.    McSween  went   with 

*  group  and  for  a  short  moment  Good- 
it's  thoughts  ran  fast  and  uncertain. 
I    McSween  kept  on  going  it  would  be 
other  weary  search  to  catch  him  again, 
j,  t  presently  he  made  up  his  mind  and 
j,  ned  away.  McSween's  pride  would  not 
D  him  run.  McSween  would  return. 
sliVirginia  came  out  of  the  dining  room 
,  d  saw  him.    She  said,  "Saddle  up  and 
J  |e  with  me,"  and  went  on.   Goodnight 
,1  umed  to  the  bunkhouse  for  his  gear 
[  d  continued  to  the  small  meadow.  His 
( irse  ranged  down-pasture  with  half  a 
jfzen  others,  but  when  he  drummed  up 
J  signal  on  the  gate  post  with  the  flat  of 
jl  s  hand,  the  horse  came  out  of  the  bunch 
I  him.   He  saddled  and  stepped  aboard; 
id  he  sat  through  his  morning  exercise, 
e  horse   bucking   in   short   stiff-legged 
)ps,  because  of  the  goodness  of  the  day. 
fhen  Goodnight  got  back  to  the  main 
ird  the  girl  was  waiting  for  him,  and  set 
Jt  with  him  across  the  short  mountain 
leadow.   A  road  split  the  meadow  and 
resently  reached  timber.  They  passed  into 
le  cool  twilight,  going  steadily  upgrade. 
"Where's  this  road  go?"  he  asked. 
"Over  the  mountains.   The  way  you'll 
e  going,  I  suppose.  On  east." 
"This  a  way  of  giving  me  my  walkin' 
apers?" 

"No.    I  want  you  to  stay.    I  have  no 
loice." 


"Why?" 

"You  can  see  for  yourself  can't  you?" 

She  waited  for  his  answer.  Not  receiv- 
ing it,  she  murmured,  "You're  a  gloomy, 
cold  man."  Then  she  bent  a  little  in  the 
saddle,  her  glance  nearer  to  him,  and  she 
was  a  moment  silent.  "Why?"  she  said. 
"What  troubles  you?" 

"Maybe  you'd  better  not  ask,"  he  said. 

"Running  away,"  she  said  in  a  smaller 
voice,  "is  a  miserable  thing.  You'll  find 
out  you  can  never  run  far  enough."  She 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  "Never  mind.  It 
is  your  business.  You  can  see  what's  hap- 
pening on  Sun  Ranch,  can't  you?" 

"Your  father  seems  to  know  what  he's 
doing." 

"Tl  ^TY  FATHER  never  came  here  with 
JlVJ.  the  intention  of  setting  up  head- 
quarters for  the  wild  bunch.  He  ran  his 
cattle  and  minded  his  business  until  about 
ten  years  ago.  Then  the  desert  outfits 
began  to  resent  his  being  here,  because  he 
used  the  grass  they'd  been  summer-rang- 
ing. They  tried  to  run  him  out.  You  have 
seen  my  father.  You  know  how  he  would 
answer.  It  has  been  a  fight  ever  since  my 
childhood.  The  hill  people  against  Harry 
Ide  and  the  other  desert  ranchers.  My 
father  hates  all  desert  people  and  would 
wilhngly  wipe  them  out.  He  is  unforgiving. 
Perhaps  he  has  reason  to  be.  I  have  no 
love  for  the  desert  ranchers.  They're 
greedy." 

"All  people  are  greedy,  one  way  or  an- 
other," said  Goodnight. 

She  gave  him  a  keen  glance,  arrested  by 
the  remark.  "I  wonder  how  deep  your 
resentment  is.  You  don't  have  the  face  of 
a  lawless  man.  It  isn't  lined  with  evil  or 
dissipation.  Are  you  sure  you  are  as  dis- 
illusioned as  you  think?" 

"Shouldn't  matter  to  you." 

"It  does,  very  much,"  she  told  him  in  a 
completely  matter-of-fact  voice.  "I  do  not 
admire  your  actions — such  as  I've  seen  of 
them — but  I  need  a  man  Uke  you.  This 
country  has  become  a  jungle  in  which  all 
sorts  of  stray  and  vicious  beasts  have 
sought  shelter.  It  used  to  be  a  lovely  coun- 
try. All  through  my  childhood  it  was  a 
land  of  delight.  The  shadows  were  clean 
shadows,  made  by  the  mountains  and  the 
timber.  It  is  not  so  now.  I  used  to  travel 
this  road,  never  thinking  of  danger.  I 
never  ride  on  it  any  more  without  a  gun, 
always  expecting  the  worst  from  each 
bend.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  do  that  to 
so  clean  a  spot  of  earth." 

"You  were  young  and  never  saw  the  evil 
which  is  always  around  us.  Now  you're 
older  and  you  see  it." 

She  looked  at  him.  "Do  you  like  to 
think  of  it  that  way?  Don't  you  want  to 
fight  it?" 

He  said,  "I'll  take  on  my  chores  but  no 
other  man's." 

She  said  nothing  but  her  attention 
thoughtfully  remained  upon  him.  Pres- 
ently she  straightened,  and  when  he  looked 
at  her  he  saw  that  she  was  quietly  smiling. 
She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  coquetry 
danced  in  her  eyes;  it  was  a  charm  sud- 
denly turned  on.  She  said,  "Stay  and  help 
me,"  and  spurred  her  horse  into  a  reaching 
canter.  He  followed  her  down  the  road  to 
the  meadow  and  along  the  meadow  to  the 
yard,  puzzled  at  the  change  of  her  manner 
but  warmed  by  it.  As  he  came  into  the 
yard  with  her  he  saw  Overman,  Boston 
Bill  and  a  third  man  waiting  by  the  porch. 
The  third  man  was  the  old  fellow  who 
had  been  in  the  alley  beside  Rosalia  Lind's 
house  the  previous  night:  Old  Gabe. 

He  dismounted,  turned  cautious;  he  saw 
the  jealous  suspicion  in  Boston  Bill's  blue 
eyes,  he  felt  the  massive  temper  of  old 
Hugh  boil  against  him.  Overman  said, 
"Daughter,  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  riding 
with  strangers." 

Old  Gabe  reached  into  his  pocket  and 
produced  a  slip  of  paper  which  he  handed 
to  Goodnight.  Three  neat  feminine  lines 
of  writing  said,  "Your  friend  has  been  hurt 
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Calox  was  created  by  a  dentist  for  persons  who 
want  vtmoH  brilliance  consistent  with  utmost 
gentleness.  Look  for  these  professional  features: 

1.  Scrupulous  cleansing.  Your  teeth  have  a 
notably  clean  feel  after  using  Calox. 

2.  Unexcelled  efficiency.  Calox  gently  cleans 
away  surface  stains,  loosens  mucin  plaque. 
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4.  No  mouth-puckering,  medicine  taste.  Con- 
tains no  strong  ingredients.  Even  children 
like  the  cool,  dean  flavor. 

5.  Made  by  McKesson  &  Robbins,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.— a  laboratory  with  over  100 
years  experience  in  making  fine  drugs. 
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AS  SOON  as  her  giant  craw  is  filled  with  gasoline 
xA.  from  one  of  Boeing's  International  tank 
trucks,  this  new  Flying  Fortress  will  be  roaring 
into  the  blue,  headed  for  induction  into  the  Army 
Air  Forces.  She's  ready  for  battle  . . .  ready  to  drop 
tons  and  tons  of  earthquakes  on  enemy  targets 
with  bull's-eye  precision. 

International  Trucks— a  large  fleet  of  them— are 
helping  to  speed  the  production  of  Flying  Fort- 
resses . . .  rushing  light  and  heavy  loads  from  place 
to  place  in  Boeing's  short-flow  multiple-line  pro- 
duction system  . . .  fueling  the  big  bombers  by  the 
tank-car  load. 


All  over  America  pre-war  Internationals  —  /^* 
largest  selling  heavy-duty  truck  on  the  market  when 
civilian  trucks  were  still  being  made— are  hauling 
vital  materials  for  war  factories,  rushing  food  and 
supplies  to  military  bases  and  industrial  centers. 

New  Trucks  Now  .  .  .  But  Don't  Wait:  Trucks 
do  a  gigantic  job  in  keeping  the  wheels  of  war  in- 
dustry turning ...  a  job  so  essential  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  authorized  the  manufacture  of  a  lim- 
ited quantity  of  new  heavy-duty  trucks  for  civil- 
ians in  essential  occupations.  A  good  share  of  these 
new  trucks  will  be  Internationals. 

If  you  need  a  new  truck,  don't  fail  to  get  in 


touch  with  your  International  Branch  or  Dealt! 
right  away  for  valuable  help  in  making  out  yoi| 
application.  And  don't  delay! 

Preventive  Maintenance  for  Victory:  Thosj 
trucks  you  now  have ...  for  the  sake  of  Viaoij 
keep  'em  rolling!  Let  the  truck  specialists  at  yoij 
International  Branch  or  Dealer  keep  them  in  tijl 
top  shape.  Take  advantage  of  the  experience,  thj 
skills,  the  facilities  of  the  largest  Company-owm\ 
truck  service  organization  in  the  world.  Pledge  you  j 
trucks  to  Victory. 
International  Harvester  Compan' 

180  North  Michigan  Ave.  /jJi^^  Chicago,  lUioo) 
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in  my  house.   Come  to  the  back 

[fter  dark— down  the  alley  where  the 

in  was." 

T    second  sentence  was  to  take  the 

,lacof  the  signature,  to  remind  him  se- 

o£  Rosalia  Lind.  He  stood  with  his 

tent,  troubled  as  to  Niles,  doubting 

-jssage  and  the  messenger.  How  had 

„„  an  come  so  openly  upon  Sun  Ranch 

nd'iow  was  it  he  stood  here  now  with 

I  ich  certainty?  The  three  men  were 
■  ing  him  with  their  various  attitudes. 

ilia  watched  him  with  a  noticeable 

•  St. 

Liodnight   pointed   to   the   messenger 
nJpoke  to  Overman:  "You  know  this 

'know  him,"  said  Overman, 
old  man  grinned  his  red-gummed 
"Everybody  knows  me,"  he  said. 

,,"  he  added   slyly,   "nobody   cares 
me.  If  anybody  cared,  I'd  be  dead 

ie  now.   You  got  an  answer  fur  that 

r?" 

II  carry  my  own  answer  down." 

IE  old  man  turned  to  his  horse.  He 
lounted  and  rode  away,  lumped  like 
aw  in  the  saddle,  his  old  legs  banging 
des  of  the  horse;  and  so  disappeared 
;  timber. 

odnight  folded  the  note  and  slid  it 
his  pocket,  not  entirely  sure  of  the 
few  moments.  He  said,  "I've  got  to 
town,"  and  turned  to  his  horse.  The 
:e  of  the  three  people  was  oppressive 
id  him  and  when  he  swung  to  the 
er  and  again  faced  them  he  realized 
all  three  were  debating  his  departure. 
■ar,  cold  antagonism  had  returned  to 
lirl's  face. 

^re  you  coming  back?"  she  asked. 
es." 

'ston  Bill  gave  Virginia  a  blank  look. 
Viy  should  he  come  back?" 
Ve  can  use  another  set  of  hands." 
t'ou've  got  plenty  to  call  on,"  he  re- 

I  led  her. 

lun  Ranch  hires  its  own  crew,  Bill." 
>o  far  we've  gotten  along,"  he  said. 

I I  here  when  you  want  me." 

le  lifted  her  head,  she  straightened  and 
her  voice  on  him,  even  and  definite: 
a't  interfere." 
ioston  Bill  flushed.  He  still  had  his  an- 
and  wanted  to  use  it.  But  he  was  some- 
held  back,  as  though  he  desired  no 
rrel  with  her;  and  at  last  he  managed 
haceful  gesture.   "Only  trying  to  help. 


After  all,  what  do  you  know  of  this  man?" 
He  swung  on  Overman  as  he  asked  the 
question.  Overman,  Goodnight  observed, 
was  solemn  and  aloof  and  would  not  come 
into  the  argument.  Goodnight  knew  then 
he  would  have  no  protest  on  his  departure 
and  swung  around  toward  the  meadow. 
Boston  Bill's  voice  followed  him,  "I'll  ride 
with  you,  friend,"  and  in  a  moment  Bill 
trotted  abreast.  Looking  behind.  Good- 
night saw  the  girl  poised  watchfully  in  the 
middle  of  the  yard. 

The  two  men  passed  shortly  into  trees, 
dropping  downgrade.  Goodnight  looked 
at  Boston  Bill. 

"Get  it  off  your  chest." 

"What  takes  you  to  town?" 

"That's  my  business." 

"Sure — sure,"  said  Boston  Bill,  resent- 
ment singing  in  his  voice.  "My  friend,  I 
misjudged  you  yesterday.  I  figured  you 
for  one  more  bum.  I  see  now  you're  able 
to  take  care  of  yourself.  That's  perfectly 
agreeable  to  me,  but  I  just  want  to  make 
sure  you  stay  out  of  my  business.  You 
do  that  much  and  I'll  keep  clear  of  you." 

"Say  the  rest  of  it,"  said  Goodnight. 

Boston  Bill  gave  Goodnight  the  benefit 
of  his  hard  blue  eyes.  "The  rest  of  it  is 
that  you've  been  bumping  into  me  and  1 
have  not  called  you.  Thereby  you  may  be 
misjudging  me.  I  don't  believe  you  know 
my  style.  I'm  not  one  to  go  harum-scarum 
into  a  fight.  I  never  fight  except  for  a  pur- 
pose. So  far  you  have  not  really  provided 
me  with  a  purpose.  If  you  ever  do  I  shall 
certainly  fight  you." 

"You  could  have  said  it  in  less  time," 
observed  Goodnight. 

Boston  Bill  showed  him  a  thin  smile. 
"You  have  never  run  into  a  man  like  me 
and  therefore  you  misjudge  me.  I'd  sug- 
gest you  leave  the  Sun  outfit." 

"I'll  be  going  back  there,"  said  Good- 
night. 

"I  hold  your  future  in  the  palm  of  my 
hand,"  pointed  out  Boston  Bill  reasonably. 
"If  I  ever  swung  the  old  man  against  you, 
you'd  never  live  to  leave  the  place." 

"You've  tried,"  said  Goodnight,  "and 
no  luck." 

Boston  Bill  halted  his  horse  and  swung 
it,  directly  facing  Goodnight.  He  was  alert 
and  he  was  angry,  but  he  continued  his 
cool  way  of  handling  Goodnight;  his  mind 
controlled  his  temper.  This  man.  Good- 
night understood,  was  not  the  kind  of 
fighter  and  not  the  kind  of  simple  bad  one 
with  which  he  was  familiar.  Looking  into 
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the  man's  eyes  Goodnight  had  an  odd  feel- 
ing that  he  saw  there  in  the  coolness  and 
the  brightness  the  dull  shadow  of  some- 
thing ruined  and  dying.  This  man  had  an 
education  and  came  from  a  good  place; 
but  he  was  here  now,  far  below  his  station, 
somehow  corrupted. 

He  said  to  Boston  Bill,  gravely,  with  de- 
liberation, "Only  one  thing  I'm  not  sure 
of  about  you.  Whether  you'd  give  a  man 
warning  or  crack  him  from  behind." 

Boston  Bill's  ruddy  cheeks  showed  a 
sharper  color  at  once  and  the  anger  in  him 
slipped  its  control  and  shaped  his  face  with 
arrogance.  He  searched  for  an  answer  to 
that  charge  but  apparently  the  streak  of 
fatalism  in  him  knocked  the  answer  aside. 
Turning,  he  rode  back  toward  the  ranch. 

GOODNIGHT  left  Sun  Ranch  around 
ten  o'clock.  Running  downgrade, 
now  on  the  road  and  now  in  the  shelter 
of  the  timber,  he  reached  the  break  of  the 
hills — with  the  housetops  of  Sherman 
City  below  him — near  four.  It  was  still 
three  hours  until  sundown  and  although 
the  message  from  Rosalia  Lind  was  ur- 
gent enough  to  make  him  restless,  he  could 
not  shake  away  his  suspicion;  therefore 
he  made  a  wide  detour  to  avoid  enter- 
ing town  from  the  upper  side  and  pres- 
ently cut  the  road  which  led  out  upon  the 
prairie.  Dropping  back  to  the  trees  he  sat 
against  a  pine  until  the  sun  fell  and  the 
shadows  began  their  inward  night  tide.  He 
rose  and  crossed  the  road,  coming  upon 
Sherman  City  from  the  lower  end.  Reach- 
ing the  old  shanty  where  he  had  met  Niles 
the  night  before,  he  left  his  horse  and 
walked  behind  the  line  of  buildings. 

He  came  to  the  rear  of  Rosalia  Lind's 
house  and  he  stood  well  covered  by  the 
darkness  of  the  house  adjoining.  A  light 
came  through  her  window  and_  painted  its 
dim  yellow  cone  on  the  muddy  night.  He 
stood  still,  watching  the  window  and 
then  he  noticed  that  the  back  door  of  the 
house  stood  open;  and  as  he  watched  this, 
the  light  went  out  and  he  heard  a  voice 
grumble,  "What's  the  matter?" 

It  sounded  like  Niles  Brand's  voice.  He 
moved  through  the  yard  toward  the  door; 
he  came  soft-footed  across  the  small  back 
porch  and  found  a  shape  in  the  doorway. 
He  took  one  step  aside,  still  keyed  to  dan- 
ger, and  then  he  saw  Rosalia's  face  move 
forward.  She  whispered  something  under 
her  breath  and  her  hand  reached  to  him 
and  drew  him  in.  There  was  a  complete 
darkness  in  the  house,  and  the  sound  of  a 
man's  heavy  breathing,  and  then  he  heard 
Niles  speak  again:  "Where'd  you  go  to?" 

SHE  still  held  Goodnight's  arm,  the  pres- 
sure of  her  fingers  speaking  for  her  and 
her  presence  sending  its  warmth  against 
him.  She  waited  there,  saying  nothing, 
arresting  him  with  the  unseen  sweetness 
that  came  so  powerfully  out  of  her.  He 
put  his  arms  around  her  and  felt  her  lips 
come  up  quick  and  eager.  It  was  like  fall- 
ing into  softness,  through  layer  upon  layer 
of  softness,  all  of  it  closing  about  him 
warm  and  painfully  good.  The  feeling  of 
it  was  a  sustained  wave  through  him,  this 
same  goodness  without  shame;  and  when 
he  stepped  back  he  heard  her  let  out  a 
small  sigh  and  he  thought  she  was  smiling 
although  he  saw  nothing  of  her  face.  Her 
finger  tips  brushed  across  his  lips  and  she 
swayed  until  she  was  against  him  again, 
whispering  into  his  ear:  "I've  been  waiting 
for  you."  She  pulled  away  and  in  a  mo- 
ment found  a  match  and  lighted  a  lamp. 
He  closed  the  rear  door,  standing  against 
it,  watching  her  go  about  the  room  to  pull 
down  the  window  shades.  She  faced  him 
over  the  room's  length;  he  saw  happiness 
shape  her  lips,  he  saw  the  glow  of  her  eyes 
as  she  watched  him  and  remembered  the 
kiss.  Light  and  shadows  lay  against  her. 
darkening  her  eyes,  rounding  her  shape. 
Her  lips  moved  slightly,  speaking  to  him 
without  sound  and  she  turned  lovely  and 
alive  before  him.  She  moved  her  head  at 
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the  open  door  of  another  room.  "In 
there." 

It  was  a  bedroom,  with  Niles  Brand 
lying  on  the  bed.  A  harness  of  cloth, 
looped  around  his  neck  and  around  his 
chest,  anchored  a  bandage  against  his  left 
side.  He  had  one  arm  thrown  back  over 
his  head,  grasping  the  bedpost.  He  said  to 
Goodnight,  "Nice  weather,  pilgrim,"  and 
tried  to  grin  away  the  hurt  of  his  injury. 

"Bullet?"  asked  Goodnight.  "Where'd 
it  land?   Who  did  it?" 

"Shaved  a  rib,  or  broke  a  rib — or  some- 
thin'  like  that.  I  was  crossin'  the  street 
from  the  stable.  The  thing  plowed  down- 
ward across  my  flank.  So  it  was  fired  from 
above  me.  I  was  facin'  the  hotel.  So  it 
came  from  the  hotel,  second  floor.  That's 
all  I  know  about  it.  I  told  you  this  was 
a  queer  town.  This  girl  and  an  old  guy 
with  whiskers  pulled  me  off  the  street." 
He  looked  at  her.  "What  did  you  bother 
for?" 

She  stood  by  the  bed,  her  manner  of 
dark  assurance  returning.  "You're  this 
man's  friend,  aren't  you?" 

"That's  the  reason?"  Brand  asked,  in  a 
puzzled  tone;  and  he  looked  at  her  close 
and  carefully.  She  was  a  mystery  to  him, 
not  smiling  at  him  and  making  no  attempt 
to  please  him.  She  had  helped  him,  but  the 
help  was  not  for  him.  He  saw  that  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  the  shrug 
brought  on  a  fresh  stab  of  agony  in  his 
side.  He  bared  his  teeth  and  gripped  the 
bedpost  more  tightly.  "Give  me  two  or 
three  days,  Frank.  But  meanwhile,  where 
do  I  hang  out?" 

"Here,"  said  the  girl.  "You're  safe  here. 
Nobody  would  dare  touch  you  in  my 
house." 

"You  big  enough  to  hold  'em  away?" 

She  showed  both  men  a  lift  of  her  chin 
and  an  imperious  gesture  with  her  hand. 
"You're  safe  here." 

Goodnight  said,  "No  reason  for  you  to 
be  potted,  Niles,  unless  somebody  knows 
you  are  tied  up  with  me." 

"That  was  known  half  an  hour  after  you 
came,"  said  the  girl. 

Niles  gave  her  a  bright-sharp  stare. 
"You  got  your  fingers  on  a  lot  of  things." 

"Two  men  riding  into  Sherman  City,  a 
day  or  two  apart,  would  be  suspected. 
This  place  is  full  of  men  who  know  all 
the  tricks.  You  couldn't  fool  them.  I 
know  who  shot  you.  I  know  why.  I  know 
more  than  that.  You  stay  here  until  you 
can  take  care  of  yourself.  It  will  be  a 
week,  and  not  two  or  three  days." 

Goodnight  said,  "If  you're  safe  here,  I'll 
have  to  duck  back  into  the  hills." 

"You  find  out  anything?" 

"Yes,"  said  Goodnight.  "It's  only  a 
question  of  time." 

Niles  said  in  a  gritty  voice,  "Do  it  and 
be  done  with  it." 

THE  girl  stepped  from  the  room,  both 
men  listening  to  her  footsteps  recede 
toward  the  rear  of  the  house.  Goodnight 
bent  down,  murmuring,  "He's  on  Sun 
Ranch.  He  won't  run.  I'm  going  back 
there.  When  you're  ready  to  ride,  ride 
back  home." 

"You  fool,"  said  Niles,  "you  think  you 
can  get  out  of  here  alone?  We're  both  in 
trouble.  I  don't  think  we  could  ride  out  if 
we  wanted.  It's — "  he  scowled  at  the  ceil- 
ing, seeking  words,  and  added,  "just  too 
many  things  workin'  too  many  funny 
ways." 

The  girl  came  back  with  a  drink  of  wa- 
ter. She  stood  over  him,  supporting  the 
glass  while  he  drank.  Water  spilled  down 
his  bare  chest  and  he  squirmed  on  the 
bed  and  tried  to  smile  again.  "Remember 
how  a  cow  tries  to  get  out  of  quicksand, 
Frank?  Same  thing.  We're  in  quicksand. 
Maybe  you  could  turn  down  that  light. 
Believe  I  might  be  able  to  sleep.  Sorry  I 
got  your  bed,  lady." 

She  took  up  the  lamp  and  moved  from 
the  room  with  it,  Goodnight  behind  her. 
She  put  the  lamp  on  a  table,  turned  down 
the  wick,  and  swung  to  face  him;  all  her 


austere  self-possession  went  away  in  that 
one  moment,  leaving  her  a  beggar  waiting 
his  nod,  his  word,  his  summons.  Heat  lay 
heavy  in  the  house,  swelling  through  him; 
he  dropped  his  head,  thinking  of  the  sud- 
denness of  their  meeting  and  the  rashness 
of  his  first  impulse  toward  her.  And  he 
wondered  now  at  the  strange  things  she 
did  to  him,  making  the  moments  sharp  and 
all  his  appetites  keen.  She  brought  him 
back  to  his  older  days  of  carefree  thinking, 
when  all  the  world  had  been  good.  She 
brought  that  back. 

She  came  across  the  room,  touching  his 
arm,  moving  with  him  back  through  the 
house  and  out  to  the  rear  porch.  She  sat 
down  in  the  deep  shadows,  pulling  him 
beside  her.  Her  voice  dropped  low: 
"You're  safe  on  this  porch,  Frank.  There 
are  three  men  in  those  shadows.  Nobody 
could  get  into  this  back  yard." 

"I  got  in." 

"You  were  permitted  in,"  she  told  him 
softly. 

"Odd  thing." 

"Not  odd.  My  father  started  this  town 
and  left  many  friends  when  he  died. 
You're  walking,  on  my  ground,  anywhere 
you  walk  in  Sherman  City.  I  have  men 
who'd  never  let  you  leave  here,  if  I  said 
so.  Perhaps,"  and  her  voice  held  its  secret 
amusement,  "I'll  have  them  keep  you  here. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  now?" 

"Back  into  the  hills." 

SHE  remained  silent  over  a  long  period, 
bent  forward,  her  arms  across  her 
knees.  She  looked  into  the  darkness,  in- 
drawn and  sober. 

"Go  there,"  she  said  slowly,  "and  you'll 
never  get  out  of  trouble." 

"Why?"  he  asked  again. 

Her  voice  stiffened.  "Do  as  I  tell  you. 
Isn't  that  enough  for  you  to  know?" 

He  rose  and  stood  close  beside  her,  smil- 
ing through  the  shadows  at  her.  He  denied 
her  authority  over  him  with  a  smooth 
murmur: 

"So  long  until  I  see  you  again." 

He  laid  his  hand  under  her  chin,  lifting 
it.  He  bent  and  kissed  her.  She  pulled 
back  from  him,  staring  at  his  face.  "Ah," 
she  sighed,  "how  funny.  The  men  I  like 
are  all  headstrong.  Why  is  that?  Do  you 
hate  a  woman  giving  you  orders?" 

"No,"  he  said.  "I've  got  to  go  back. 
That's  all  there's  to  it." 

"Not  tonight,"  she  whispered.  "Not  to- 
night." 

"Be  good  to  Niles.' 

She  said,  "I  could  lift  my  voice  now,  and 
you'd  never  leave  town." 

He  ceased  to  smile.  He  said,  "Don't 
interfere." 

She  stared  at  him  a  long  while,  trou- 
bled for  him  and  angry  with  him  and  yet 
drawn  to  him;  and  at  last  she  shrugged 
her  shoulders. 

"So  long,"  she  said.  She  watched  him 
swing  from  the  porch  and  cross  the  yard; 
she  watched  him  disappear  in  the  shad- 
ows and  she  listened  to  his  footfalls  die 
sudden-out.  She  drew  a  long  breath  and 
put  a  hand  on  a  breast  and  pressed  it 
tight,  and  turned  into  the  house. 

Goodnight  reached  his  horse  and  made 
the  wide  circle  of  town  again.  When  he 
got  into  the  timber  he  traced  his  way  to 
the  main  road  and  rode  slowly. 

He  was  five  miles  into  the  hills  when  he 
heard  the  first  rumor  of  another  rider  in 
the  night,  coming  behind.  He  turned  off 
the  road  and  waited  until  the  man  went  by 
at  a  punishing  pace.  He  stood  still,  realiz- 
ing that  his  own  dust  wake  must  have  been 
a  warning  to  that  rider;  but  the  rider's 
echo  was  a  steady  abrasion  in  the  night, 
presently  dying.  Goodnight  swung  back  to 
the  road. 

Midnight  brought  him  to  the  mouth  of 
a  canyon  somehow  familiar  and  shortly 
he  recognized  his  previous  night's  camp 
spot,  whereby  Virginia  Overman  had  met 
him;  and  he  was  here  when  he  caught  the 
first  distant  break  of  guns. 

This  was  from  higher  away,  from  the 


Sun  Ranch  meadow;  and  these  shj 
and  came  down  to  him  with  th 
wind,  making  faint  flutters  in  the 
was  in  the  notch  of  the  canyon, 
rough  walls  holding  him  strictly! 
road. 

He  had  half  a  mile  of  this,  a^ 
membered,  and  urged  the  flaggir 
to  a  quicker  pace.  The  firing  staye| 
not  heavy  volleys,  but  as  spotted  sh 
lowing  one  another  at  intervals. 

Halfway  up  the  canyon,  with  a 
mile  still  to  go  before  reaching  the 
of  the  timber,  he  heard  the  firing 
a  silence  made  hollow  by  the  rackcl 
had  gone  before;  and  after  that  he| 
the  on-traveling  murmur  of  hor 
was  still  trapped  in  the  canyon  ai{ 
brought  down  his  spurs,  sorry  for  1 
as  he  did  so.    The  horse  jumped  I 
dispirited    run,   its   shoes   striking! 
against  the  rocky  underfooting  of  thl 
the  canyon   wall   began   to   drop  [ 
Ahead  of  him  a  ragged   burst  oi 
broke  the  lull,  the  last  rear-guard  ac 
the  fight,  and  then  that  ceased  and 
party  ran  at  him. 

He  looked  anxiously  at  the  shal 
bank  to  either  side  and  knew  he  coil 
yet  climb  from  the  road;  nor  had 
now  to  turn  and  run,  for  the  head  I 
oncoming  column  was  a  vague  mpti| 
fore  him.  Someone  in  that  party  sh 
"Harry,  hold  it,"  but  the  column  cal 
at  an  easy  run.    Goodnight  shovl 
horse  flat  against  the  left-hand  bat 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  black  shadowil 
He  heard  the  man  cry  again,  "I  can'tl 
it,  Harry." 

The  column  was  dead  on  him,  sld 
ing  speed.  It  ran  abreast  of  him,  the| 
est  rider  within  arm's  reach.    Sor| 
said,  "Hold  up,"  and  the  column 
and  turned  back  upon  itself;  one  I 
swung  about,  his  stirrup  touching 
night's  stirrup.  "WTio's  hit?"  said  tha 

"Me,"  said  a  voice  in  a  steady  f| 
tone.  "I  can't  make  it  back.  I — ' 

"Grab  him  before  he  falls,"  sail 
voice. 

"Come  up — come  up,"  said  the  hurl 
and  after  that  Goodnight  watchi 
shadow  waver  and  sink  away.  He 
the  man  strike  ground  and  grunt, 
column  turned  into  a  close  bunch  andl 
got  down,  working  their  way  throug| 
horses. 

"Dead?"  said  the  voice. 

"No,"  said  somebody. 

"Yes,"  another  voice  added. 

"Who  is  it?" 

"Charley  Tevis." 

Goodnight  found  himself  boxed  ag 
the  wall  of  the  canyon,  a  rider  crosJ 
before  him,  a  rider  behind  him.  Wherl 
group  moved  on  again  he  would  be  ill 
current,  moving  with  it  and  unabll 
break  clear  of  it  without  being  obseil 
The  collection  of  men  and  horses  chd 
this  narrow  way,  swaying  in  confused  I 
tion,  men  riding  back  and  forth  restlel 

A  rider  drifted  forward  from  the  il 
he  came  coasting  up  beside  Goodnl 
He  bent  nearer  Goodnight.   "Match?! 

"No,"  said  Goodnight. 

Harry  Ide  was  speaking  again  tol 
men  around  him.  They  had  the  cl 
man  on  a  horse,  tied  to  the  saddle.  "Tl| 
enough,"  Ide  said.  "Let's  go." 

GOODNIGHT  delayed  until  the  sol 
of  the  last  rider  had  dropped  tl 
scuffling  murmur.  Thereafter,  he  tuil 
upgrade  again  and  came  presently  to[ 
head  of  the  canyon. 

The  road  at  this  point  reached  \\ 
ground,  passed  through  a  short  belt| 
timber,  and  came  upon  the  meadow  of . 
Ranch;  and  in  that  belt  of  timber,  he  \l 
knew,  some  of  the  Sun  Ranch  crew  wcj 
be  stationed,  waiting  for  trouble.   He 
the  road  and  cut  a  considerable  cir| 
reaching  the  meadow  at  a  distance  frj 
the  house.   There  was  a  light  inside 
house  and  as  he  watched  he  saw  a  dl 
come   open   and   men   move   awkwarl 
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Quiet  Please — 

A  Young  Man  is  deep  in  Thought. 

An  Eager  Mind  is  Growing, 
A  Character  is  Taking  Shape. 


And  we  see  him  a  Man  whose  Wisdom  and 
Understanding  show  in  his  Smile — a  Smile 
that  owes  much  to  Ipana  and  Massage! 


ITERE  IS  America!  Here  is  the  future  of  our  coun- 
iX  try!  For  in  this  small  boy,  and  in  millions  of 
lungsters  like  him,  lies  the  promise  of  fulfillment 

all  our  hopes,  our  plans,  our  dreams! 

Thoughtful  teachers  and  devoted  parents  have 

van  America's  children  every  advantage  of 
-alrh  and  education  — have  prepared  them  to  face 
leir  future  — strong  and  happy  and  smiling. 

Yes,  smiling!  For  even  their  smiles  have  the  best 

care.  Today,  in  classrooms  ail  over  the  land, 

lungsters  are  being  taught  a  lesson  many  parents 

ave  yet  to  learn  — the  importance  of  firm,  healthy 

ums  to  bright  teeth  and  sparkling  smiles. 

These  young  Americans  know  that  today's  soft 
>ods  rob  our  gums  of  work  and  stimulation.  They 


know  why  gums  tend  to  become  soft,  tender  .  .  . 
often  signal  their  sensitiveness  with  a  warning 
tinge  of  "pink"  on  the  tooth  brush! 

Never  Ignore  "Pink  Tooth  Brush" 

If  you  notice  a  tinge  of  "pink"  on  your  tooth  brush 
. .  .see  your  dentist  right  away.  He  may  simply  say 
your  gums  have  become  tender  because  of  today's 
soft  foods.  And,  like  many  modern  dentists,  he  may 
very  likely  suggest  "the  helpful  stimulation  of 
Ipana  and  massage." 

Ipana  is  designed  not  only  to  clean  teeth  thor- 
oughly but,  with  massage,  to  aid  the  health  of  the 
gums  as  well.  Massage  a  little  Ipana  onto  your 
gums  when  y^u  brush  your  teeth.  Circulation 


quickens  in  the  gums  —  helps  them  to  healthier 
firmness.  Adopt  the  sensible,  modern  dental  health 
routine  of  Ipana  and  massage  — for  firmer  gums, 
brighter  teeth,  a  sparkling  smile! 


Ipana  Tooth  Paste 


Product  of  Bristol-Myers 
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VICTOR 
RECORD  GUIDE 

HEAR  THE  WORLD'S 

GREATEST  ARTISTS  ON 

VICTOR  sVai  records 


Werner  Janiten  conducts  the  Janssen 
Symphony  of  Los  Angeles  in  a  deft  and 
dramatic  performance  of  Beethoven's 
great  "Jena"  Symphony — a  work  which 
had  been  lost  until  1909  when  it  was 
discovered  in  Jena.  This  is  its  first 
recording  in  America. 
Album  DM-946  (or  M-946) . .  $3.50* 
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Swarthout  singt  "Blest   This   House." 

With  simple  and  touching  sincerity, 
Gladys  Swarthout  sings  one  of  the  best- 
loved  songs  in  her  repertoire,  "Bless 
This  House."  Then,  with  equal  charm, 
she  sings  for  you  "Ah,  Love.  But  a  Day" 
— a  Browning  poem  set  to  music. 
ViaorRed  Seal  Record  10-1050,  75** 


^^S 


A  song  program  sung  by  James  Melton. 

Eight  grand  old  songs  you  love  have 
been  recorded  by  the  rich  tenor  voice  of 
James  Melton.  They  include  Miranda; 
A  Ballynure  Ballad:  The  Low  Backed 
Car;  The  Little  Irish  Girl;  Mah  Lindy 
Lou;  Kitty,  Me  Love,  Will  You  Marry  Me? 
Album  M-947 $2.75* 


i\K\  released! 

Prelude  and    Hula    (Dai-keong  Lee). 
National  Symphony  Orchestra,  Hans 
Kindler,  Conductor. 
VictorRed  Seal  Record  11-8452,  $1.00* 

Don  Quichotte  Suite  (Telemann).  The 

Arihur    Fiedler     Sinfonietta,    Arthur 

Fiedler,  Conductor;  Erwin  Bodky, 

Harpsichordist. 

Album  DM-945  (or  M-945) . .  .$2.50* 

Scherio  from  Symphony  No. 2  (Vierne) 
and    Toccata     (Thou    Art    the    Rock) 
(Mulct).  Virgil  Fox,  Organist. 
VictorRed  Seal  Record  11-8467,  $1.00* 


'Suggested  list  prices  exclusive  of  excise  tax 

To  help  us  make  new  Victor  Records,  sell 
your  old  ones  to  your  dealer! 

BUY   WAR    BONDS   EVERY    PAY   DAY 


TUNE  IN!  RCA's  "What's  New?' 

— a  full  hour  of  sparkling  radio  /iS^ 
entertainment  every  Saturday  (U^|) 
7  to  8  p.m.,  EWT,  Blue  Network 


WAITER  DAVENPOHT  PoUUci 
W.  B.  COURTNEY        Euiopean  Wai  Theatet 

QUENTIN  REYNOLDS  Ruiiia  and  Far  East 

KYLE  CRICHTON  Articles 

HERBERT  ASBURY  Articles 

DENVER   LINDLEY  Fiction 

ALLEN  MARPLE  Fiction 

JAMES   N.   YOUNG  Fiction 

GURNEY  WILLIAMS  Articles 

HENRY  L.  JACKSON  Wearables 

WM  O.  CHESSMAN  Art 
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FRANK  D.  MORRIS        U.  S 
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JIM  MARSHALL 
GRATTAN  OLEARY 
AIMEE   LARKIN 
U.  I.  CALVOSA 
GEORGE  DE  ZAYAS 
IFOR  THOMAS 
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ANY  WEEK 


AN  ARMY  AIR  FORCE  sergeant  no 
tifies  us  that  a  flying  colonel  addresseii 
a  flying  captain  thus:  "Captain,  you  arc 
to  go  on  tomorrow  morning's  sortie. 
Briefing  at  five  A.  m.  I  do  hope  you  will 
manage  to  interrupt  your  literary  ef- 
forts, writing  your  book  of  your  per- 
sonal experiences,  long  enough  to  fly 
with  us.  This  sortie  may  give  you  some 
very  sensational  material." 


A  LADY  we  know,  who  is  having  a 
pretty  nasty  time  keeping  servants  in 
the  house,  told  us  about  a  cook  she 
hasn't  got  any  more.  The  cook  was 
Irish  and  well  recommended.  One  day 
madame  came  home  with  three  pounds 
of  sausages,  displayed  them  trium- 
phantly to  the  new  cook.  But  the  lat- 
ter was  not  impressed.  "They'll  not 
go  far  in  a  family  the  size  of  yours, 
madame,"  said  she.  Nevertheless,  she 
*vas  told  to  cook  them  for  dinner  on 
(he  following  Saturday  night.  On  that 
night  the  cook  brought  in  the  sausages, 
five  of  them,  well  cooked.  As  there 
vvere  six  persons  at  the  table  they  repre- 
sented something  of  a  problem.  Ma- 
dame went  to  the  kitchen,  reminded  the 
cook  that  there  had  been  three  pounds 
'Wasn't  I  tellin'  you,"  said  the  cook, 
"that  they'd  not  go  far  in  a  family  the 
size  of  yours?  There  was  hardly  enough 
for  meself." 

MOREOVER,  we're  still  getting  quite 
a  few  letters  from  servicemen  deploring 
the  commuting  of  the  hanging  sen- 
tence of  Max  Stephan,  the  Detroit  res- 
taurant proprietor  who  was  convicted 
of  treason.  We  aren't  eager  to  continue 
the  controversy  but  we  have  one  from 
a  soldier  that  warrants  quotation. 
"Here  in  the  Army  we're  taught  to  kill 
without  mercy,"  writes  he.  "On  the 
home  front  a  lot  of  pot-bellied  softies 
plead  for  the  life  of  a  man  whose  deed 
was  more  dangerous  than  anything  the 
enemy  soldier  offers.  The  government 
condones  the  treachery  of  a  Teutonic 
parasite  posing  as  an  .\merican  citizen 
but  trains  us  to  kill  men  who  have  the 
honesty  to  be  our  enemies  in  the  open 
If  1  remember  right,  the  German 
democrats  were  merciful  to  a  little 
beer-hall  plotsler  they  should  have  shot 
for  treason.  And  look  what  happened." 


MRS.   ERNESTINE   P.    BULLWINE 

of  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  withdrawn  her 
support  of  Vice-President  Wallace.  She 
says  that  she  has  always  respected  Mr. 
Wallace  as  a  "true  friend  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  not  one  to  bear  a  grudge 
even  if  the  President  did  fire  him  from 
his  job  with  the  BEW. '  But  now,  Mrs. 
Bullwine  finds  that  ".Mr.  Wallace  has 
been  out  this  way  making  speeches  in 
favor  of  the  old-style  New  Deal  and,  in 
a  roundabout  way  which  I  do  not  like, 
asking  people  to  elect  Mr  Roosevelt 
for  a  fourth  term.  This  coming  from 
Mr.  Wallace  will  do  Mr.  Roosevelt  no 
good  and  we  friends  of  the  President 
resent  it." 

THIS  just  goes  to  show  you  that  when 
something  is  published  in  this  maga- 
zine, it's  not  forgotten.  It's  different 
with  other  magazines  although  we 
won't  go  into  that.  We're  modest  that 
way.  For  example,  'way  back  in  the 
misty  past  we  published  a  piece  about 
Army  chow.  Therein  it  was  told  that 
in  the  ration  of  the  Yankee  soldier  in 
the  War  Between  the  States,  as  we  al- 
ways call  it,  there  was  an  issue  of  one 
gallon  of  vinegar.  A  great  many  peo- 
ple read  that,  said,  "Well,  well,"  and 
passed  on  to  other  remarkable  facts 
with  which,  as  we  remember  it,  that 
issue  of  Collier's  was  rife — as  usual 
But  Mr.  Everett  G.  Reid  of  Howell. 
Michigan,  was  not  to  be  distracted  so 
easily.  Since  then  he  has  read  volumes 
of  history  and  has  triumphed.  "I  find," 
writes  he,  "that  they  used  the  vinegai 
to  boil  the  meat  of  a  cow  which  the\ 
had  stolen.  They  dipped  the  meat  in 
vinegar  for  as  long  as  it  lasted,  b\ 
which  means  the  meat  was  kept  fresh 
I  have  a  lot  of  vinegar.  Do  you  hap- 
pen to  know  of  any  secessionist  whti 
has  a  cow?" 


THE  latest  political  innovation  sug- 
gested to  this  office  comes  from  Mr 
John  J.  Nuffelt  of  Seattle,  Washington 
Mr.  Nuffelt  wants  nobody  in  public 
ofliice  older  than  twenty-five.  "They 
can't  do  any  worse  than  their  elders," 
thinks  Mr.  Nuffelt.  "Also,  the  mistakes 
they  will  certainly  make  will  be  bright, 
fresh  ones  and  not  the  same  old 
corn."  ...  W.  D 
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n  Venezuelan  Oil  Fields,  Oil-Resistant 

SYNTHETIC  RUBBER  lasts  10  times  longer! 


l! 


|his  is  a  story  that  begins  back  in  1939, 
two  years  before  Pearl  Harbor  had 
rned  America's  thoughts  to  synthetic 
bber.  The  scene  is  Venezuela,  in  one  of 
e  world's  richest  oil  fields. 

!)wn  there,  oil  men  were  having  con- 
mt  trouble  with  a  small  but  essential 
|bber  fitting,  known  as  a  slush  pump 
Ive  insert,  used  on  every  well.  Even 
len  made  from  the  finest  natural  rub- 
ir,  these  inserts  were  failing  after  a  few 
urs'  service  —  due  to  the  highly  abra- 
de nature  of  the  sand-oil  mixture  circu- 
':ed  through  the  slush  pumps,  extreme 
!at,  and  the  natural  disintegrating  effect 
oil  upon  rubber. 

Cbamlsnm  (pronotmeed  Kem-e-Kum)  — T.M.  The  Goodycnr  Tir«  &.  Robber  Company 


A  large  manufacturer  of  oil  field  special- 
ties brought  this  problem  to  Goodyear. 
Laboratory  experiments  indicated  that  a 
valve  insert  made  of  Chemigum-N  —  the 
oil-resistant  type  of  synthetic  rubber 
patented  by  Goodyear  in  1927  —  would 
give  better  results.  But  the  customer 
wanted  proof  in  the  field. 


Accordingly  a  year's  test  was  made  by 
the  customer  in  the  Venezuelan  oil  fields. 
At  its  conclusion  a  Chemigum  insert  had 


been  developed  that  averaged  ten  times 
longer  service,  under  these  exceptionally 
severe  conditions,  than  the  best  natural 
rubber  product.  Today  Chemigum  slush 
pump  inserts  are  giving  similar  perform- 
ance all  over  the  world. 

The  "know-how"  that  produced  a  supe- 
rior oil-resistant  synthetic  rubber  for  this 
difficult  service  —  two  years  before  the 
war  —  explains  why  Chemigum-N  is  now 
used  for  so  many  military  products  where 
resistance  to  oil  is  essential.  When  peace 
comes,  both  industry  and  the  public  are 
going  to  have  many  new  Goodyear  prod- 
ucts built  of  Chemigum  that  will  excel 
the  best  natural  rubber  in  many  ways. 


GOOD#YEAR 

THE    GREATEST    NAME    IN    RUBBER 
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BLONDE  or 
brunette-they 
prefer  the  man  who 
smokes  a  pipe !  But  don't  let  'em 
down!  Follow  through  — with 
true  PIPE  APPEAL!  Put  Prince 
Albert  in  the  bowl.  FRA- 
GRANCE to  keep  'em  smiling 
—on  a  date— at  home— in  the  of- 
fice—anyw^here.  GOOD  TASTE 
to  keep  you  smiling  — rich  taste, 
yet  mild  and  mellow,  easy  on 
your  tongue.  P.  A.  is  no -bite 
treated,  crimp  cut  —  the  world's 
largest  seller.  Keep  'em  smiling 
with  Prince  Albert  Tobacco  — 
PIPE  APPEAL  for  all! 


BDV 
WAR 

BONDS 
AND 

STAMPS 


JOY  SMOKE 


50 


pipefuls  of  fragrant 

tobacco  in  every 
handy  pocket  pack- 
age of  Prince 
Albert 


r 


70 


fine  Toll-your-own 
cigarettes  in  every 
handy  pocket  pack- 
age of  Prince 
Albert 


\iS  THE  No-BiTfi 

5/VtOKE  . 

THE  Rich  TAST6 
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KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  WORU 

By  Freling  Foster 


A  new  liquid  white  enamel,  applied 
and  removed  like  nail  polish,  is  used 
to  coat  teeth  and  give  them  a  uni- 
form and  glossy  appearance. 

Most  banks  make  no  profit  carry- 
ing ration  stamp  accounts,  being 
obUged  to  operate  approximately  at 
cost  for  the  OPA,  which  regulates 
and  pays  for  the  service.  In  some 
banks,  this  business  is  tremendous, 
one  in  New  York  City,  the  Manu- 
facturers Trust  Company,  handUng 
stamps  and  checks  that  represent  an 
average  of  243,700,000  points  a  week. 

The  microhardness  scale  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  re- 
cently computed  by  a  new  and  highly 
precise  method  of  measurement, 
gives  these  degrees  of  hardness  to  the 
world's  four  hardest  substances:  dia- 
mond 6,500,  boron  carbide  2,300, 
carborundum  2,150,  and  sapphire 
1,900. 

While  the  United  States  has  be- 
come an  industrial  nation,  the  pro- 
portion of  its  land  devoted  to  farming 
has  increased  from  15.6  per  cent  in 
1850  to  55.7  per  cent  in  1940.— Bj 
George  Stuart,  Camp  Wheeler,  Geor- 
gia. 

The  largest  sum  of  money  ever  sent 
by  telegraph  money  order  in  the 
United  States  was  the  $250,000  paid 
by  Western  Union  to  a  New  Yorker 
in  1932.— «>>  Lila  Lee,  New  York 
City. 

In  the  past  four  years,  Axis  sub- 
marines and  warplanes  have  made 
more  than  40  attacks  on  Allied  hos- 
pital ships,  severely  damaging  or 
sinking  many  of  them,  although  they 
were  painted  white  and  marked  with 
large  red  crosses  in  accordance  with 
the  Geneva  Convention.  In  several 
cases,  these  outrages  were  followed 
by  the  machine-gunning  of  survivors 
in  boats. 

Every  American  battleship  has  at 
least  30  radio  operators  sending  and 
receiving  messages  on  each  watch. 
.  .  .  Between  1900  and  1940,  the  num- 
ber of  drugs  and  medicines  for  sale 
in  this  country  has  increased  from 
3,000  to  nearly  100,000.  .  .  . 


Human  quadruplets  may 
in  any  of  22  combinations,  sil 
two    pairs    of   identical    girls, 
identical  boys  and  a  girl  or  two 
tical   girls   and   two   fraternal] 
One  of  the  rarest  of  the  combin 
is  four  fraternal  boys;  such  a| 
occurred  in  a  family  named 
cone    on    a    farm    near    Beat 
Texas,  on  October  31,  1929. 

When  called  upon  to  transpl 
many  as  60,000  soldiers  and  alj 
equipment  in  a  single  troop 
ment,  the  largest  so  far,  AmJ 
railroads  were  obliged  to  use  " 
passenger  cars,  3,600  freight  cail 
330  baggage  cars,  the  last  groul 
ing  employed  as  kitchens. — Bjf 
sign  Jack  Ormsbee,  Boston,  Ma 

A  New  York  City  apartmi 
cant  and  with  no  prospects  of 
rented  owing  to  its  size,  canni 
made    into   smaller    apartmeni 
cause  the  cost  would   be  aboui 
times  the  ceiling  of  SI, 000  whic 
been  placed  on  a  building  alter; 
Occupying   three    floors,    this  1 
contains  54  rooms,  17  baths,  31 
ets,  68  house  telephones,  a   IC 
bottle   wine   safe,   a   dining   ha 
accommodate  200  guests  and  a 
refrigerated  vault  for  the  storaf 
flowers  for  parties. 

Since  1928,  the  Archives  of  Ai 
can  Folk  Song  in  the  Librar 
Congress  have  made  and  prese 
recordings  of  more  than  25,000 
songs  created  by  and  charactei 
of  various  cultural  groups  of 
country,  among  them  being  cowl 
"hillbillies,'  Indians,  Creoles 
Negroes. 


Eire  is  the  only  neutral  couj 
now  operating  an  airhne  to  Engll 
.  .  .  One  firm  that  is  not  listed  in  j| 
&  Bradstreet  is  Dun  &  Bradstreetl 
The  British  not  only  rescued  2021 
of  their  own  soldiers  at  Dunkerl 
but  also  saved  123,000  Frenchmerl 


Five  dollars  will  be  paid  for  each  inlcrel 
or  unusual  fact  accepted  for  this  coll 
Contributions  must  be  accompanied  by  il 
factory  proof.  Address  Keep  Up  with  \ 
World,  Collier's,  2S0  Park  Avenue,  New  I 
(17),  N.  Y.  This  column  is  copyrightetl 
Collier's,  The  National  Weekly.  None  oil 
items  may  be  reproduced  without  express  f 
mission   of  the   publisher 


re  never  knew  fill  now  how  much  enjoyment 
I  FM  radio-phonograph  could  give  us  I" 


car's  in  the  garage.  Shoe  leather  is  scarcer, 
ybody's  staying  home  more  now — and  it's  turn- 
out to  be  fun ! 

ad  you  are  doubly  fortunate  if  you  own  a  General 
jtric  FM  radio-phonograph. 

fiis  electronic  instrument  is  two  instruments  in 
You  flick  a  button,  and  in  comes  the  news  of 
'ATorld,  a  play,  a  comedy,  a  symphony  orchestra, 
t  nee  band. 

our  mood  changes.  You  want  another  kind  of 
xation.  So  you  flick  another  button,  put  on  the 
rds,  settle  back,  and  the  permanent  treasures  of 
world's  music  are  at  your  command. 


What  endless  hours  of  delight  await  you  then! 
The  great  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Schu- 
mann. Glimpses  into  fairyland  on  children's  rec- 
ords —  the  story  of  Red  Riding  Hood,  and  Babar, 
and  Sleeping  Beauty.  Gems  of  jazz,  and  historic 
moments  such  as  Congress'  Declaration  of  War. 

All  the  inspiration,  the  entertainment  of  recorded 
music,  plus  the  eventful  happenings  of  our  day  — 
in  one  glorious  instrument ! 

General  Electric  is  building  radio  for  military  pur- 
poses alone  now.  But  after  Victory,  the  General 
Electric  radio-phonograph  with  FM  (Frequency 
Modulation)    will  be  available  to  every  one,  at  a 


modest  and  reasonable  price.  It  will  be  a  finer  instru- 
ment than  ever  before,  because  of  wartime  develop- 
ments in  the  science  of  electronics. 

FREE:  Send  for  the  fascinating  32-page  book  in  fall 
color:  "Electronics — a  New  Science  for  a  New  World." 
Tells  the  story  of  FM  radio.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
copies  have  been  printed.  Write  for  a  copy  to  Electronics 
Department,  General  Electric,  Schenectady,  New  York. 

Tune  in  "The  World  Today"  and  hear  the  nnos  direct  from 
the  men  who  see  it  happen,  evert/  evening  except  Sunday  at 
6:1,5  E.W.T.  over  CBS.  On  Sunday  listen  to  ''The  Hour  of 
Charm"  at  10  P.  M.  E.  W.  T.  over  NBC.  Buy  War  Bonds  today 
for  the  better  things  of  tomorrow — including  a  (r-E  FM  radio. 


GENERAL  m  ELECTRIC 


Leader  in  radio,  television,  and  electronic  research 


Every  General  Electric  radio  is  an  electronic  instrument 

Radio  is  a  product  of  electronic  research.  The  newest  kind  of  radio 
is  FM  (Frequency  Modulation)  which  brings  you  "Natural  Color"  re- 
ception— with  all  the  overtones  that  you  miss  in  conventional  radio. 
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Button-bother  has  me  sore  .  .  .  has  me 


buy  in'  bonds  for  war!  .  .  .  bonds  for  guns 


and  planes  and  tanks 


\ 


back  G RIPPERS  .  .  .  and  the  Yanks! 


Don't  forget  .  .  .  Gripper  fasteners  will  be  back 
on  a  greater  variety  of  merchandise  than  ever 
when  the  war  is  over.  Until  then  all  our  equip- 
ment is  working  for  the  government  producing 
vital  war  materials. 

GRIPPER  FASTENERS 

R«I.  U.  S.  Pst.  Off. 

*The  SHOp/aslener  that  ends  "button-bother" 
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"Today's  fliers,"  says  Brig.  Gen.  Ira  Eaker,  "think  about  the  war 
they're  in."  Here  the  general  talks  to  men  back  from  a  mission 


AN  EIGHTH  AIR  FORCE  STATION 
IN  ENGLAND:  The  biggest  skip  in  your 
heartbeat  when  you  live  at  a  combat  air- 
field— that  special  thump  behind  your  ribs 
— comes  when  you  see  all  the  "combat 
kids"  of  a  station,  oflficers  and  men,  gath- 
ered to  meet  their  top  man,  General  Eaker. 
There  are  homely  boys  and  handsome,  tall 
boys  and  short,  eagle-beaked  Western- 
ers, sultry-eyed  Southerners,  cod-cheeked 
Down  Easterners,  all  having  in  their  faces 
the  common  qualities  of  alertness,  intelli- 
gence, thoughtful  enthusiasm  and  abun- 
dant health.  In  their  wholesomeness  lies 
no  sign  of  education  in  mass  death  and 
devastation.  They  don't  have  to  be  bru- 
talized, as  you've  seen  otherwise  nice 
young  Germans  brutalized.  These  lads 
aren't  killers.  They're  highly  skilled 
young  professional  men  of  the  first  wholly 
technological  war.  Their  particular  im- 
portance is  that  they're  only  Yanks  who 
have  not  yet  carried  the  fight  to  Ger- 
man home  soil.  They  with  their  comrades 
of  the  R.A.F.  are  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  Germany  has  lost  this  war.  They  are 
indeed  America's  secret  weapon — forged 
in  American  homes  by  American  mothers 
and  fathers,  who  can  be  proud  of  them. 

General  Eaker,  as  he  climbs  back  into 
his  fast  plane  (he  is  as  hot  a  pilot  as  any 
youngster  in  his  force),  seems  deeply 
moved  by  what  he  saw  in  all  the  young 
faces.  He  comments  upon  one  significant 
difference  between  today's  boys  and  those 
of  the  last  war:  "These  boys  think  about 
the  war  they're  in." 

THERE  are  other  differences  which  a 
general  can  know  only  by  hearsay,  be- 
cause naturally  he  can't  enjoy  certain  van- 
tage points  into  which  you — lacking  stars, 
bars,  and  dignity — can  go.  Today's  Yanks 
in  England  didn't  come  over,  as  most  of 
us  did  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  to  a  tea 
party  with  chips  on  our  shoulders.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  they're  a  full  generation 
away  from  old-fashioned  history  books. 
More  likely  it  is  because  the  famous  tra- 
ditional international  comradery  of  flying 
men — of  which  the  co-operation  between 
General  Eaker  and  Air  Marshal  Harris  is 
the  outstanding  example — has  set  the 
tonic  for  all  branches.  But  intraservice 
black  eyes  have  diminished  like  the  U-boat 
menace. 

Not  that  there  isn't  a  good  deal  of 
healthy  give  and  take.  A  couple  of  Yank 
fliers  wandered  into  a  pub  recently.  "Hi, 
Yank!"  called  a  Briton  over  his  evening's 


second  beer.    "Did  you  hear  abe 
new  book  one  of  our  generals  in 
has  written?   How  Green  Was  M] 
it's  called." 

The  Yanks  stared  at  each  other 
prise.    Then  one  remarked  loudly, 
how  quickly  these  Russians  pick  upl 
Ush!" 

SO  THOSE  shiners,  busted  collar 
skinned  elbows,  bloody  noses,  spr 
thumbs  and  gimpy  knees  you  see  at 
air  stations  don't  mean  differences  of 
ions  with  comrades  in  arms.  They're 
"pub  crawling,"  a  national  sport  by  wl 
the  English  achieved  a  combination  o| 
best  features  of  indoor  and  outdoo; 
ercise.  It  means  progressing,  usually 
bike,  from  pub  to  pub  in  the  course  cl 
evening's  sociabiUty.   In  peacetime  y| 
see  people  in  evening  dress  pedaling 
convivial  rounds.    Yanks  have  take: 
this  sport  with  gusto — but  with  one  d; 
back.  We  are  not  a  bicycle-consciousl 
tion.   Many  Yanks  never  rode  bikes  i| 
they  came  here.   But  even  those  who 
experienced  get  into  jams.    Bicycles 
G.  I.  for  Yanks  and  also  can  be  bough 
rented,   but   they're   Enghsh   types 
brakes  on  the  handle  bars.  When  tro 
looms,  a  Yank  instinctively  presses 
on  a  pedal,  only  at  the  last  instant  rem^ 
bering  the  handle  bars;  then  he  applies 
brakes  with  desperate   suddenness 
bike   stops,   the   Yank   doesn't.    En, 
farmers    spend    their    evenings 
Yanks  out  of  ditches,  hedgerows  and  fr 
behind  stone  walls.  Airfield  commandt 
overlooking  daily  sick  reports,  wish  fli 
had  checked  out  with  bikes  as  well 
planes  before  leaving  home.  The  lone  s 
vivor  of  the  General  Andrews  crash 
Iceland  had  been  released  from  hospitaj 
zation  due  to  a  bike  accident  just  befc 
the  ill-fated  take-off. 

England's  country  pubs  are  not  salool 
in  any  poor  sense  the  latter  word  may  co 
note  for  some  of  you  at  home.  They' 
clean,  orderly,  innocent,  well-regulat 
inns;  neighborhood  clubhouses,  reall] 
We  have  no  equivalent.  Most  have  pi 
turesque  names,  many  have  romantic  hi| 
tories.  Here  you  play  darts,  which  is  a 
just  a  matter  of  bull's-eyes  but  a  game  wi 
complicated  technique  and  unfathomab 
scoring.  Our  own  Walter  Davenpo 
added  to  the  traditions  of  the  renowns 
Fitzroy.  He  is  the  only  man  who  eve 
aiming  at  a  dart  board  at  one  end  of 
(Continued  on  page  64^ 


Night  Shift 


3KON   the  night  shift's  just  coining  on, 
home.  Old  Joe,  and  Butch,  and  Dugan 
his  wzJrus  mustache  .  .  .  wonder  how 
d  Uke  it  out  here.  This  heat  gets  you 
a  while  .  .  .  and  the  mosquitoes  .  .  .  zmd 
knowing  when  the  next  dirty  litde  snip- 
going  to  start  popping  at  you  in  the  dark, 
ny,  I  used  to  be  sccired  of  the  dark  when 
iS  a  kid.  Always  pulled  the  covers  up  over 
head  before  I  could  go  to  sleep. 

Old  Joe,  and  Butch,  and  Dugan  .  .  .  I'd 
to  see  'em  and  swap  a  few  yeims.  Only 


right  this  minute  they'd  be  a  heap  too  busy. 
I  bet  they're  rolling  out  twice  as  much  stuff 
on  the  night  shift  now!  That  gang' 11  bust  a 
gut  to  give  us  all  we  need. 

"A  great  bunch — the  guys  I  used  to  work 
with.  Most  of  'em  would  rather  be  out  here 
fighting  Japs,  only  they're  more  use  where 
they  are.  And  look  at  the  Bonds  they're  buy- 
ing! Lucky  stiffs  ...  if  I  can  squeeze  a  little 
one  out  of  my  private's  pay  every  month,  they 
must  be  putting  half  their  wages  into  Bonds! 
What's  that  if  it  isn't  helping  win  the  war? 


"Butch  always  wanted  his  kids  to  go  to 
college.  Dugan  wanted  a  place  in  the  country 
where  his  old  lady  could  keep  chickens.  Well, 
with  the  dough  they're  sjilting  away  in  those 
solid  old  U.  S.  Bonds,  they'll  both  get  their 
wish.  And  they've  earned  it,  working  overtime 
and  all.  If  I  get  home  when  this  is  over,  I'm 
going  to  thank  those  guys  for  the  job  they've 
done.  They're  what  I  call  real  Americans!" 
•  •  • 

Will  he  sfill  feel  that  way  when  he  comes  home?  No  matter 
what  you've  done  before,  it's  time  now  to  go  all  out  in  your 
Bond  purchases.    BACK  THE  ATTACK- BUY  WAR  BONDSI 
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WELL  WORTH  WAITING  FOR 


h 


You  bet  he  was  worth  the  wait .  .  .  just 
as  was  the  new  General  Tire  built  with 
American-Made  rubber.  On  display  now 
at  your  General  Tire  dealer's,  you're 
invited  to  drop  in  and  see  this  new- day 
Top-Quality  General  for  yourself »  .  . 

General's  research  chemists,  engineers 
and  production  specialists  are  rightfully 
proud  of  today's  new  Top-Quality 
Tire,  built  with  American-Made  rubber. 

It  represents  relentless,  vmtiring  eflfort 
on  their  part  to  conquer  America's 
rubber   problem,   backed 
by   a   quarter-century   of 
experience    solely    with 
Top-Quality. 


This  new-day  General  has  General's 
famous  Silent-Grip  tread  design.  Its 
body  has  General's  same  extra  strong 
cord  construction,  as  always.  It's  a 
General  through  and  through  .  .  . 
built  with  a  new  kind  of  rubber: 
America's  own,  processed  in  General's 
special  quality  way. 

Rubber  is  still  scarce;  tires  are  still  pre- 
cious; there  are  only  a  limited  nvunber 
of  these  new  Generals  available  .  .  .  but 
you  may  be  eligible  to  buy.  Your  General 
Tire  dealer  cordially  invites  you  to 
come  in  and  see  the  new 
kind  of  tire  that  is  carry- 
ing on  General's  banner 
of  Top-Quality. 


THE    GENERAL    TIRE    &    RUBBER    COMPANY  •   AKRON,   OHIO 
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The  oil  areas  of  America — both  producing  and  potential — are  shown  here.    They  look  heartening.   The  truth  is,  they're  disheartening 

The  Txuth  About  Our  Oil  Supply 


By  Frank  B.  Taylor 

DRAWINGS     BY    KENNETH    THOMPSCN 


il  fields  hold  enough  black  gold 

about  twelve  years.    Unless  we 

\&[  new  oil-rich  areas,  or  substitute 

our  economic  gears  must  come 
frasping  stop.    A  man  who  knows 

S.  oil  industry  paints  the  dark  pic- 
bandidly,  and  adds  a  touch  of  hope 


WHILE  the  vast  resources  of  America  are  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  our  enemies,  the  most 
basic  of  all  these  resources  is  showing  definite 
signs  of  weakening.  The  oil  industry  is  growing  short  of 
oil.  The  bald  facts  are  that  we  are  using  our  petroleum 
reserves  far  more  rapidly  than  we  are  finding  new  re- 
serves. 

If  you  continually  take  from  a  barrel  without  re- 
plenishing— sooner  or  later  that  barrel  will  be  empty. 
The  same  holds  true  for  our  oil  reserves.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible for  us  to  draw  from  these  reserves  as  we  might 
need  them,  yet  fail  to  find  new  fields,  we  would  totally 
exhaust  our  oil  by  1955 — a  mere  twelve  years. 

Rationing  has  little  to  do  with  it.  Even  the  weight 
of  the  war  is  a  small  influence.  It  is  a  critical  situation 
within  the  industry  itself,  and  it  means  that  an  industrial 
revolution  is  daily  gaining  momentum. 

In  the  House,  California  Congressman  Clarence  F. 
Lea  said: 

"The  normal  drainage  of  these  known  reserves  would 
require  about  40  years  to  reach  exhaustion.  The  waste 
of  oil,  due  to  maximum  production  under  forced  meas- 
ures, would  reach  20  to  50  per  cent  in  some  of  our  most 
productive  fields.  A  careful  review  of  the  present  situa- 
tion indicates  that  we  will  reach  the  decline  in  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  American  oil  fields  in  one  year." 

This  doesn't  mean  that  the  oil  industry  is  going  to 
the  dogs.  Nor  should  you  dash  to  your  broker  and  sell 
that  oil  stock  you  have  acquired.  It  does  mean  that  the 
petroleum  industry  is  entering  a  new  phase — a  phase 
that  will  inevitably  affect  the  lives  of  every  one  of  us. 
It  means  that  we  should  be  given  a  frank  appraisal  of 


llio  past  five  years,  oil  production  has  climbed. 

Less  oil  found — that  is,  oil  in   the   bank — has 

lien.    We're  burning  it  faster  than  we   find   it 


the  situation — and  this  appraisal  should  be  made  now. 

The  fact  that  we  have  a  total  reserve,  including  oil 
still  underground,  of  20  billions  of  barrels  should  be 
reassurirtg.  We  do  not  have  to  look  forward  to  the  early 
depletion  of  our  reserves,  for  we  will  continue  to  find 
new  fields,  even  though  the  rate  of  finding  may  be  far 
slower  than  in  other  years.  Our  current  situation  does 
not  mean  that  our  war  effort  will  drag,  due  to  lack  of 
oils  or  gasolines. 

One  out  of  every  four  of  our  daily  production  of 
4,100,000  barrels  is  earmarked  for  the  military.  The  in- 
dustry sees  its  way  clear  to  supply  this  life  blood  of 
mechanized  warfare.  But  there  is  no  room  for  revision 
of  our  war  demand  much  farther  upward.  The  vast 
fleets  of  warplanes  and  air  transports  proposed  for  the 
future  are  completely  out  of  the  question  if  only  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  do  not  have  the  oil. 

It  is  hard  for  the  uninitiated  to  realize  what  a  tre- 
mendous volume  of  oil  the  nation  demands  each  year. 
If  you  drive  2,000  miles  during  the  year  you  use  135  gal- 
lons, and  still  this  is  just  a  little  over  three  barrels.  But 
here  is  the  catch — multiply  this  by  our  30,000,000  cars 
and  trucks,  then  add  the  fuel  oils,  the  lubricants,  the 
high-octane  aviation  fuels,  tractor  fuels,  industrial  fuels, 
kerosene,  waxes,  and  the  myriad  of  petroleum  by-prod- 
ucts— by  this  time  the  total  is  terrific.  In  fact,  in  1941, 
production  in  the  United  States  reached  an  all-time  high 
of  1,402,228,000  barrels  to  supply  these  demands.  And 
this  year,  under  the  impetus  of  greater  demands,  we 
will  set  a  higher  production  peak. 

These  demands  would  be  all  right  if  we  were  finding 
new  fields  at  a  rate  equal  to  or  exceeding  our  with- 
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drawals.  Instead  of  this,  for  the  past  four  years  we  have 
continually  lost  ground  by  our  inability  to  keep  pace  with 
production.  //;  1942.  (he  new  oil  located  failed  to  equal  the 
oil  produced  by  more  than  half  a  billion  barrels.' 

Of  course,  our  reserve  of  20,000,000,000  barrels  provides 
us  with  a  comfortable  drawing  account.  Unfortunately,  the 
figure  has  been  misinterpreted.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  oil  exists  in  porous  rock  formations  much  as  water  is 
contained  in  a  filled  sponge.  The  exploratory  work  of  find- 
ing these  formations  is  called  wildcatting.  The  waters  that 
are  also  contained  in  these  formations  have  been  migrating 
slowly  about  for  millions  of  years  as  the  continents  writhed 
and  convulsed  to  their  present  forms.  By  this  action,  the 
oils,  being  lighter  than  water,  were  flushed  about  until  caught 
in  natural  traps  where  they  accumulated.  These  traps  are 
known  to  the  petroleum  geologist  by  such  names  as  domes, 
anticlines,  fault  zones,  pools,  nosings,  stratographic  traps, 
etc.,  according  to  type.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  locating  such 
a  pool  that  the  wildcat  well  is  drilled. 

When  the  field  is  first  drilled,  the  oil  is  usually  under  gas 
or  water  pressure  and  squirts  out  of  the  formation  as  the 
water  would  flow  from  the  sponge  if  pressed.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  well  no  longer  flows.  Then  it  must  be  pumped. 
But  by  this  method  only  a  limited  volume  can  be  produced 
daily.  This  depends  not  only  upon  how  much  it  is  physically 
possible  to  lift,  but  also  upon  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  crude 
as  it  seeps  into  the  hole  from  the  oil-bearing  formation.  In 
most  cases,  the  ultimate  recovery  from  the  well  or  field  is 
reduced  if  wells  are  produced  too  rapidly. 

New  Fields  a  Necessity 

This  oil  reserve,  vast  though  it  is,  can  only  be  produced 
a  little  at  a  time.  This  means  that  we  can  actually  be  short 
of  oil  in  a  period  of  months.  It  m^ns  that  we  absolutely 
cannot  delay  vitally  needed  oil  exploratory  work.  We  must 
have  new  fields  now. 

In  1859  Colonel  Drake  drilled  the  oil  well  that  launched 
the  petroleum  industry.  When  he  found  production,  he  was 
credited  with  discovering  a  field.  Also,  and  this  is  a  point 
that  must  be  kept  in  mind,  when  Drake  started  his  well, 
there  were  only  a  fixed  number  of  potential  oil  fields  in  the 
entire  United  States;  and  when  he  completed  his  well  as  a 
producer,  he  had  decreased  that  number  by  one.  Every  suc- 
cessful wildcat  well  after  that  further  reduced  the  number 
of  undiscovered  fields.  And  every  unsuccessful  wildcat  re- 
duced the  potential  by  one. 

The  industry  has  no  idea  how  many  fields  there  were  to 
start  with,  but  it  is  definite  that  the  number  has  not  in- 
creased. Oil  is  not  formed  in  the  lifetime  of  man.  Oil  is 
irreplaceable.  Once  produced  and  used  it  is  utterly  gone — 
and  another  barrel  does  not  spring  up  as  one  stalk  of  corn 
replaces  another. 

For  some  years  following  Drake's  discovery,  oil  wild- 
catting was  entirely  and  joyfully  haphazard.  The  oil  men 
punched  holes  down  for  any  reason  at  all — dreams,  the 
forked  twig  of  a  peach  tree,  an  omen,  anything.  Then  it  was 
recognized  that  certain  conditions  of  surface  rocks  usually 
indicated  a  subsurface  accumulation  of  oil — and  the  famous 
"anticlinal  theory"  of  geology  came  into  existence.  A  vast 
search  was  immediately  unuer  way  for  these  anticlines 
or  domes,  and  such  fields  as  Spinoletop,  El  Dorado,  Glenn 
Pool,  Teapot  Dome  and  others  were  discovered.  But  by  no 
means  all  of  these  favorable  locations  were  actually  found 
to  contain  oil.  Many  were  drilled  and  found  to  be  en- 
tirely dry 

Petroleum  geologists  combed  the  nation's  surface  and 
naturally  found  the  most  apparent  structures  first.  Then  the 
search  became  ditficult.  Exploratory  tools  were  required  to 
aid  in  the  search  for  new  fields.  The  "cream  of  the  crop" 
was  gone.  The  seismograph,  making  use  of  reflected  sound 
waves,  helped  the  geologist  study  deep-seated  formations. 
With  this  aid  he  found  many  fields  that  lacked  any  surface 
indication.  Also,  the  petroleum  geologist  adapted  other 
tools  to  assist  in  the  search.  The  gravity  meter  and  the 
magnetometer,  the  core  drill,  air  mapping — all  helped  to 
find  new  fields. 

Each  new  tool  or  geologic  aid  was  put  to  use  the  instant 
its  worth  was  proved.  And  where  the  previous  instruments 
had  failed  to  detect  oil,  the  new  tool  might  find  a  new 
prospect.  Each  successive  development  enjoyed  an  initial 
success. 

Soon,  however,  the  use  of  the  tool  became  routine 
— not  because  the  instrument  was  becoming  less  effective, 
but  because  it  had  already  found  most  of  the  favorable  con- 
ditions possible  for  it  to  detect. 

The  search  went  deeper.  Drake's  well  was  only  69  feet 
deep.  Todav's  deepest  well  is  Continental  Oil  Companv's 
KCL-4  in  California,  drilled  to  a  depth  of  15,004  feet.   As 


The  average  oil  well  in  the  East  Texas  field  is 
about  a  mile  deep  and  takes  a  month  to  drill.  A 
few  wells  have  taken  as  long  as  six  years  to  drill 


the  search  continued  for  these  new  fields,  and  the 
were  drilled  deeper  and  deeper,  and  exploratory  eql 
grew  in  complexity,  the  cost  of  finding  new  wells 
But  this  didn't  particularly  matter  as  long  as  the 
successful.  That  is  how  the  industry  built  up  the  n 
are  now  drawing  upon. 

And  here  we  come  to  a  new  set  of  facts.  The  rate 
ing  new  reserves  has  reversed  itself.   Instead  of  fin* 
and  more,  we  are  finding  less  and  less.    Not  only 
did  we  fail  to  locate  ample  new  reserves,  but  we  ha^ 
ally  been  finding  less  and  less  new  oil  since  1937.  WH 
this  mean? 

It  means  that  the  various  exploratory  tools  of  thcl 
try  have  already  served  their  maximum  usefulness.  Il| 
new  or  greatly  improved  exploratory  tools  must  be 
so  that  the  remaining  oil  structures  can  be  located, 
industry,  there  is  not  a  single  exploratory  tool  that  is<| 
of  detecting  oil  directly;  every  method  is  designed 
the  condition  favorable  to  the  accumulation  of  oil 

If  we  allow  our  nation's  petroleum  reserve  to  dll 
during  the  present  critical  period  we  must  expect  seril 
suits  in  our  postwar  period.  The  industry  is  entering 
of  near-stabilization  in  which  a  never-ceasing  effort 
made  to  retain  our  reserves  at  as  high  a  figure  as  p^ 
We  are  entering  a  period  in  which  we  will  be  constat^ 
tempting  to  close  an  ever-widening  breach  between  ;] 
demands  on  the  one  hand — and  diminishing  reserves 
other. 

This  does  not  mean  that  no  important  fields  reir! 
be  located.  Not  at  all.  It  means  that  the  discovery  ( 
fields,  large  and  small,  will  become  more  and  more  dil 
Ttie  array  of  prolific  discoveries  is  definitely  behi; 
Judging  by  the  experience  of  the  past  six  years,  the  a 
pool  discovery  will  continue  to  decrease  in  size.  This 
illustrated  by  showing  the  relationship  between  the  n 
of  new  pools  discovered  since  1937  and  the  volumes  of 
added  to  the  nation's  oil  barrel  by  the  finding  of  thea| 
fields. 

N'ew  Pools  Estimated  Re' 

■^'ear  Found  of  New  Pc 

1937  221  928.742,0, 

1938  256  810,493,0' 

1939 254 340,667,01 

1940  304 286,338,0 

1941  341  429,974,0 

1942 348 260,051,0, 

Geologists  are  none  too  optimistic  about  new  d] 
cries.  To  quote  the  Honorable  Wesley  E.  Disney,  of 
homa,  "Oil  cannot  be  discovered  at  will.'  It  takes  plar! 
research,  surveys,  and  money.  It  takes  more  than  mere 
price  of  the  average  wildcat  well — which  is  S50.000] 
which  may  be  anywhere  from  SI. 000  to  S500,000.  It 
exploration  expense  to  find  a  geologically  favorable  si] 
which  to  locate  a  test  well. 

No  Pay-OfF  in  Prospecting 

Why  hasn't  this  exploratory  effort  been  made?  F 
number  of  reasons.  In  the  first  place  there  has  been  an 
nomic  uncertainty  created  that  has  retarded  this  type  c 
vestment.  Then  there  has  been  an  actual  shortage  of  or 
materials — some  of  which  are  required  in  oil  explora 
and  not  enough  of  these  materials  have  been  market 
the  oil  industry.  With  so  many  men  entering  the  servic 
paralyzing  manpower  situation  has  developed.  And  tl 
heightened  by  war  industries  that  pay  wages  higher 
those  the  government  allows  the  oil  firms  to  pay.  C 
bine  this  with  the  fact  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  r 
difficult  to  find  new  fields  and  you  have  a  good  part  ol 
answer. 

The  rest  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  price  of  oil.  Whil 
operating  and  exploratory  costs  of  the  industry  have  st 
ily  risen,  an  avearge  increase  of  about  two  cents  a  barri 
the  price  of  crude  oil  has  been  available:  and  that  onl 
some  few  areas  where  it  was  granted  as  an  "adjustment 

To  carry  on  our  war.  the  Petroleum  Administration 
War  wants  4,500  wildcat  wells  to  be  drilled  during  I 
Actually,  the  figure  will  be  closer  to  3,300,  about  75  per  i 
of  the  desired  total.  In  1942  the  industry  drilled  3,166  « 
cat  wells  against  4,000  asked  by  the  government. 

A  price  increase  would  greatly  stimulate  the  exploral 
effort,  and  there  are  two  other  beneficial  results  that  wc 
immediately  obtain.  The  first  would  allow  the  prodw 
well  of  today  to  be  operated  further  toward  total  exhaust 
By  this  means  the  greatest  ultimate  recovery  would  be 
tained  before  the  inevitable  abandonment  of  the  well, 
other  immediate  result  would  be  the  development  of  m. 
semidepleted  oil  areas  as  secondary  recovery  projects, 
which  methods  additional  oil  can  be  obtained  at  gres 
expense. 

Meanwhile,  the  big  companies  are  increasing  their 
serves  in  the  most  logical  manner.  Not  by  exploration.  T 
is  too  expensive  with  the  present  price  of  crude.  They 
purchasing  as  many  independent  (Continued  on  page 
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)ry  of  a  boy  who  found 

jiough  there  are  questions 

cannot  be  asked,  they  will 

les  answer  themselves 


small  boy  sat  with  them  at  the 
drinking  a  tall  glass  of  lemon- 
through  two  green  straws.    He 
ler  his  glass  at  her  face  reflected 
Rack-bar  mirror  and  she  smiled 
lit  far  away  from  him,  and  said, 
3d,  darling?" 

Jded  to  her  face  in  the  mirror  and 
liat's  the  name  of  yours.  Mum?" 
I  with  his  eyes  to  her  whisky  and 


It  drink  it  too  fast,"  she  said.  Mr. 

sitting  on  the  other  side,  gave 

;arette  and  held  a  match  for  her. 

she  said,   the  words  and   the 

ming  out  of  her  mouth  together. 

why  don't  you  drink  both  of 

one  glass?  What've  you  got  them 

lasses  for,  like  medicine?" 

it  that  way,"  she  said,  turning  to 

Mr.  Cherrick.    In  the  mirror  the 

Mr.  Cherrick  laugh  with  his  teeth 

heard  him  say,  "What  d'you  ex- 

e  looked  quickly  at  his  mother 

her  shrug  her  shoulders,  and  her 

slipped  back  a  little  farther. 

atched  the  barman  stirring  some- 

a  big  glass  with  a  long-handled 

He  drank   again   from  his  glass 

nade,  watching  the  barman.    Mr. 

was  talking  softly  to  his  mother, 

boy  thought  that  in  the  mirror 

ked  just  the  way  she  looked  when 

at  her  dressing  table  and  he  stood 

her   looking    over    her   shoulder. 

(nes  he  stood  there  looking  over  her 

'IT  for  a  long  time  before  she  saw 

[fore  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  and 

Vhy,  hello,  darling!" 

took    another    sip    of    lemonade 

1  the  straws.   He  had  tried  to  drink 

slowly,  but  he  saw  now  that  the 

'as  almost  empty,  so  he  held  the 

in  his  mouth  and  just  pretended  to 

nd  he  saw  someone  go  over  to  the 

ited  box  at  the  end  of  the  bar  and 

le  money  in  it  and  it  began  to  play, 

a  radio  but  very  loud. 

pped  his  feet  to  the  music  against 

;s  of  the  stool  and   looked  at  his 

in  the  mirror.  She  was  sitting  with 

ows  on  the  bar  and  her  chin  in  her 

nd  she  wasn't  talking,  she  was  lis- 

to  Mr.  Cherrick. 

n  the  music  ended  he  said,  "Mum, 

u  tired?"  and  Mr.  Cherrick  looked 

1  in  the  mirror  they  looked  at  each 

for  a  moment  and  he  wished  they 

finish  drinking  their  drinks  so  they 

go.    He  didn't  know  why  it  took 

iO  long  to  drink  a  little  drink.   And 

n't  know  why  they  had  to  stop  so 

times  just  to  get  a  drink  and  not  eat 

ng.    They  had  stopped   four  times 

hey  left  San  Francisco. 

Cherrick  slid  something  along  the 

ward  him.  His  mother  didn't  move. 

"  Mr.  Cherrick  said,  "go  put  these 

juke  box."   There  were  two  nickels 

along  the  bar  under  the  tip  of  his 

iger.   "Go  on."  he  said,  nodding  to- 

the  big  lighted  box. 


"All  right,"  the  boy  said.  He  looked  at 
his  mother,  but  she  didn't  look  up  or  say 
anything  so  he  guessed  it  was  all  right  to 
take  the  money.  He  got  down  off  the  stool 
and  went  with  the  two  nickels  to  the  big 
box  with  the  red  lights  in  it.  He  didn't 
know  where  to  put  the  money,  but  he 
stood  there  looking  and  after  a  moment  a 
man  came  over  and  said,  "What  you  wanta 
play,  buddy?"  and  he  looked  up  and  said, 
"I  want  to  play  the  jute  box,"  and  held  out 
his  hand  with  the  two  nickels  on  his  palm. 

The  man  was  tall,  taller  than  Mr.  Cher- 
rick even,  and  he  smiled  and  bent  down 
and  took  the  nickels  and  put  them  into 
a  slot  and  then  pressed  two  buttons  with 
numbers  on  them.  "That's  the  way  you  do 
it,"  the  man  said. 

They  stood  there  together,  waiting.  The 
tall  man  had  on  a  big  hat  like  a  cow- 
boy's. After  a  moment  the  music  started 
and  the  boy  looked  at  the  tall  man  and 
smiled.  "Thank  you,"  he  said.  He  went 
back  to  the  stool  beside  his  mother  and 
found  someone  sitting  on  it.  He  started 
to  speak  to  the  man  who  was  sitting  there, 
but  he  touched  his  mother  instead  and  she 
turned  quickly  and  Mr.  Cherrick  turned 
and  said.  "Now  what  do  you  want?" 

"1  don't  want  anything,"  he  said,  look- 


ing at  his  mother.  He  tried  to  show  her 
that  somebody  was  sitting  on  his  stool  but 
she  just  looked  at  him.  almost  as  though 
she  were  surprised  to  see  him  there,  look- 
ing down  over  her  shoulder  like  a  cat,  the 
way  a  cat  looks  at  you  with  its  eyes  like 
buttonholes. 

"What  time  is  it?"  she  said  suddenly. 

Mr.  Cherrick  looked  at  his  watch.  "A 
little   past  eight  and   we  just  got  here." 

STILL  looking  at  him  his  mother  opened 
her  bag  and  said,  "There's  a  restaurant 
next  door,  right  through  that  door  there. 
You  go  in  and  order  yourself  a  milk  shake 
or  something,  anything  you  want." 

Mr.  Cherrick  said,  "That's  the  idea." 
and  started  to  give  him  some  money  but 
his  mother  said,  "I'll  do  this.  Here.  Pay 
for  it  with  this.  Are  you  hungry?" 

"Yes,"  the  boy  said,  "I'm  awfully  hun- 
gry." 

"You'd  better  get  something  to  eat,"  she 
said,  giving  him  a  dollar.  "When  you  fin- 
ish, come  back  here  and  we'll  go.  Eat 
something  hot,  some  soup  or  something." 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "Don't  you  want 
any  dinner.  Mum?" 

"Sure  she  does,"  M r.  Cherrick  said,  smil- 
ing. "Out  of  a  glass.  She's  having  it  now." 


Mr.  Cherrick  was  talking  softly  to  his 
mother.  The  boy  thought  that  in  the 
mirror  she  looked  just  the  way  she  did 
when  she  sat  at  her  dressing  table  and 
he  stood  looking  over  her  shoulder 


He  saw  his  mother  turn  her  head  slowly, 
as  though  it  had  to  go  a  long  way,  until  she 
was  looking  straight  at  Mr.  Cherrick. 
"That's  enough  of  that,"  she  said.  "You 
knew  how  it  would  be  when  we  left.  What 
do  you  want  to  do,  lock  him  in  the  car 
every  time  we  stop?" 

"Now  listen,"  Mr.  Cherrick  said.  "I 
didn't—" 

"You  keep  still."  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
barely  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear.  "You 
take  what  you're  getting  and  keep  still  or 
go  the  rest  of  the  way  by  yourself." 

"Okay,  okay,"  Mr.  Cherrick  said 
quickly.    "1  was  only  kidding." 

They  turned  back  to  their  drinks.  The 
boy  waited  behind  them  for  a  moment  and 
then  he  went  across  the  room  to  the  door 
that  opened  into  the  restaurant  and  weni 
in,  pushing  hard  against  the  door  to  make 
it  swing,  holding  his  dollar.  The  door 
shut  behind  him. 

(Continued  on  page  80) 
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Despite  Washington's  efforts  to  change  him, 
Vice-President  Wallace  still  clings  to  the 
soil.  And  during  the  sweltering  midsummer 
days  in  which  he  assiduously  cultivated 
his  Victory  Garden,  the  soil  clung  to  him 


THE  time  is  7  a.  m.  The  place  is  behind  the  pala- 
tial lawns  of  the  Swiss  legation.  The  sun  is  high 
enough  over  the  oak  trees  to  cause  a  dark  blue 
mark  between  the  shoulders  of  the  light  blue  shirt  worn 
by  the  gentleman  on  the  compost  pile.   It  is  sweat. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  is  at  work 
on  his  Victory  Garden,  standing  on  top  of  the  pile, 
throwing  compost  down  on  old  pea  vines.  The  pea  crop 
has  been  harvested,  and  he  has  torn  up  the  vines  and 
tossed  them  against  the  pile. 
•  ■  Henry  Wallace  is  really  happy  around  his  compost 
pile.  For  ten  years  now,  Washington  has  tried  to  change 
him,  without  success.  He  still  refuses  to  smoke  or  to 
take  a  cocktail;  in  fact,  he  won't  even  drink  coffee,  for 
all  his  Pan-American  good-willing.  And  more  perversely 
than  anything  else,  he  clings  to  the  soil. 

By  odd  circumstance,  the  Vice-President's  Victory 
Garden  is  on  foreign  soil.  His  sister  Mary  is  the  wife 
of  the  Swiss  minister,  Charles  Bruggmann,  and  Mary 
suggested  that  Henry  have  his  garden  on  their  grounds, 
only  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  Wardman  Park  Hotel, 
where  the  Vice-President  has  an  apartment  in  the  same 
wing  with  Cordell  Hull  and  Clare  Luce. 

So,  according  to  international  law,  the  soil  is  foreign. 
But  there  is  nothing  foreign  about  the  labor.  Most  of  it 
is  Vice-Presidential,  with  regular  help  from  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace, irregular  help  from  sister  Mary,  but  no  help  at  all 
from  the  Swiss  minister. 

If  you  want  to  quibble  with  the  Vice-President,  you 
might  insist  that  the  "Harty  sweet  potatoes,"  as  he  calls 
them,  were  produced  by  hired  labor,  since  they  are  the 
fond  product  of  Harty,  the  Wallace  chauffeur,  who  ar- 
rives a  little  early  every  morning  to  hoe  them.  When 
Wallace  remarks  that  they  are  doing  fine,  Harty,  dressed 
in  a  white  shirt  and  black  bow  tie,  beams  with  pleasure. 
Chief  difference  between  Wallace's  and  any  other 
Victory  Garden  is  that  he  brought  back  a  lot  of  seeds 
from  South  America  last  spring,  and  the  very  same  day 
he  got  off  the  plane  in  Washington,  he  hustled  up  to  his 
garden  to  plant  them.  Corn  was  born  in  Latin  America, 
but  most  Latin-American  varieties  are  still  scrawny. 
They  need  to  be  crossbred  with  something  more  virile, 
and  the  most  virile  stuff  in  his  garden  is  Wallace's  own 
"Hi-bred"  Golden  Bantam  corn,  which  he  intends  to 
cross  with  Latin-American  varieties,  to  produce  a  new 
"Pan-American  Union." 

Down  at  the  south  end  of  his  garden,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent has  a  new  interest — herbs.  There  he  planted  every 
variety  he  could  find,  including  such  old  stand-bys  as 
hyssop,  camomile,  thyme,  basil,  tarragon,  chives  and 
rosemary. 

The  herb  garden  occupies  a  very  small  corner,  and 
the  Vice-President  spends  most  of  his  time  on  the  cash 
crops — corn,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  lettuce 
and  broccoli.  Except  for  the  scrawny  corn  imported 
from  Chile,  everything  is  flourishing. 

The  tallest  corn  in  the  garden  is  not  his  Iowa  corn, 
or  his  North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Puerto  Rico,  or  any 
other  of  his  nine  varieties  of  corn,  but  the  variety  he 
brought  back  from  the  high  slopes  of  the  Andes,  in 
Cochabamba,  Bolivia.  Grown  9,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  it  is  producing  tall  stalks  on  the  banks  of  the  slug- 
gish Potomac,  but  there  are  no  ears,  and  so  the  Vice- 
President  wants  to  use  the  pollen  to  cross  on  his  Iowa 
corn.  He  thinks  the  Andean  corn  knows  how  to  resist 
certain  types  of  corn  diseases. 

There  is  room  for  all  Mr.  Wallace  wants  to  plant  in 
his  150-  by  50-foot  garden,  and  for  more  than  he  can 
consume.  Mrs.  Wallace  is  a  little  worried  about  the 
tomato  surplus. 

"I'm  afraid,"  she  says,  "that  Mr.  Wallace  has  over- 
done the  tomatoes.  Look  at  them  all.  I  counted  the 
plants  the  other  evening,  and  there  are  480."  *** 
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istinguished  American 

teller  sets  down  the  rec- 

f  one  evening  in  the  life 

prodigal  who  returned 


HEN  .  shnston  Bush  got  off  the 
eveninj  train  at  Cool  Meadows  it 
was  da  k,  and  seven  o'clock.    A 
vind  was  b  owing  as  he  walked  along 
latform,  carrying  his  one  small  bag. 
ere  were   lights   over   on   the    main 
t;  a  lot  of  lights  in  the  Big-Time  Drug- 
on  the  corner,  and  the  platform  in 
of  the  p9o\  hall  was  also  brightly 
inated.  Jojjlnston  was  walking  against 
lights,  faling  them,  with  his  back 
rd  the  raillDad  yard  from  which  the 
was    alr^dy    laboring    away.     He 
not    clearly    recognize   the    figure 
caching  him   from   the  main  street, 
le  thought  it  was  Mr.  Shannon  from 
)ank,  and  immediately  he  experienced 
eling  of  shame  for  vandalisms  which 
ad  committed  when  younger, 
ne  Saturday  night  he  had  thrown  a 
through  the  window  of  Mr.  Shan- 
bank.      He    had    done    it    inten- 
ally. 

is  grandfather  was  forced  to  pay  for 
window,  and  Tohnston  himself  spent 
days  in  jail  before  his  mother  could 


persuade  the  authorities  to  let  him  come 
home. 

This  wasn't  Mr.  Shannon  whom  he  met 
now,  however.  It  was  the  Reverend 
Charles  Hood  of  the  Christian  Church. 

"Why,  aren't  you  Johnny  Bush?" 

Johnston  halted,  grinding  his  fingers 
around  the  handle  of  his  bag.  The  minis- 
ter came  back  to  shake  hands.  "I  thought 
maybe  that  was  you,  coming  from  the 
train.   We  knew  you  were  due  home." 

Johnston  said,  "Evening,  Reverend." 

"It's  wonderful,"  said  the  Reverend 
Hood,  still  holding  the  boy's  hand.  "You 
picked  your  time  right — or  had  it  picked 
for  you.   Got  back  for  Thanksgiving." 

Johnston  hadn't  thought  much  about  it 
before.  He  had  thought  about  Thanks- 
giving sometimes,  but  not  just  recently. 

He  wanted  to  tell  the  Reverend  Hood 
that  it  seemed  unbelievable  to  be  wel- 
comed back  to  Cool  Meadows  thus  heart- 
ily; but  he  had  never  been  easily 
articulate,  and  a  weight  of  emotion  kept 
him  from  saying  things  which  the  Rever- 
end  Hood  might  have  enjoyed  hearing. 

"It  was   in   the   newspapers,   Johnny." 

Johnston  Bush  and  the  minister  released 
the  grip  of  their  hands  simultaneously. 
"Well,"  Johnston  said,  "I  guess  you  know 
where  I  been." 

He  wanted  to  say  a  great  many  other 
things,  but  the  cat  got  his  tongue.  He 
wished  that  he  might  tell  the  Reverend 


Hood  and  all  of  Cool  Meadows  how  much 
he  had  learned,  how  much  he  had  changed. 
...  He  wished  to  declare  his  skills  and 
newly  acquired  wisdom.  Johnny  wanted 
to  say,  "Look  at  me— I'm  what  you  might 
call  a  changed  character.  Never  again 
will  I  throw  a  rock  through  the  bank  win- 
dow, no  matter  how  broke  we  Bushes  get! 
Never  again  will  I  fight  the  marshal.  Never 
again  break  a  bilhard  cue  over  Jud  Ax- 
line's  head.  Never  again  take  Grandpa's 
.45  and  try  to  shoot  up  the  town.  Never — " 

BUT  he  could  not  say  these  things,  nor 
could  he  say  anything  else.  He  merely 
shuffled  his  new  stiff  shoes;  and  the  Rev- 
erend Hood  knew  that  Johnston  Bush 
wanted  to  hurry  along. 

So  the  minister  said,  "I  pray  that  you 
and  yours  will  enjoy  a  happy  Thanksgiv- 
ing. God  bless  you,  my  boy." 

Johnston  said  soberly,  "Thank  you. 
Reverend,"  and  turned  toward  the  lights. 

He  walked  on  to  the  main  street,  re- 
membering now  that  they  had  always 
called  it  "the  main  drag,"  and  he  won- 
dered why  main  streets  in  little  towns 
were  called  main  drags. 

He  didn't  care  to  enter  the  drugstore; 
there  would  be  a  lot  of  people  in  at  the 
drugstore,  and  a  lot  of  the  younger  fel- 
lows, probably,  at  the  pool  hall.  So  he 
kept  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  strid- 
ing west,  his  hard  heels  clicking  sharply  on 


There  were  lights  over  on  the  main 
street.  Johnston  was  walking  against 
them,  facing  them,  his  back  to  the 
train,  which  was  already  laboring  away 


new  concrete  before  one  series  of  stores, 
and  then  making  a  momentary  thunder  as 
they  trod  the  hollow  wooden  sidewalk  in 
front  of  Harney's  Furniture  and  Under- 
taking. 

He  wanted  some  cigarettes,  and  before 
he  reached  the  end  of  the  block  he  crossed 
diagonally  toward  the  yellow,  steamy 
front  of  Nick's  Caf^.  That  one  wide  win- 
dow was  exactly  the  way  he  remembered 
it,  exactly  the  way  he  had  thought  about 
it  when  he  was  hungry.  Yellow  glow 
came  through  the  flat-painted  letters  of 
the  word  "Cafe,"  and  the  letters,  deep  red 
in  daytime,  always  looked  orange  at  night. 

Inside  the  restaurant,  Johnston  put  his 
bag  on  a  stool  next  to  the  glass  cigar 
case  where  the  cash  register  stood. 

Nick  himself  approached  slowly  in  his 
greasy  apron  behind  the  counter.  Johnston 
looked  down  the  room,  and  everything 
seemed  just  the  same:  salt  and  pepper,  and 
little  triangular  sheaves  of  paper  napkins 
at  strategic  intervals.  All  except  the  cat- 
sup bottles.  There  were  no  catsup  bottles 
any  longer.  Catsup  was  almost  impossible 
to  get,  in  many  of  these  little  towns,  and 
(Continued  on  page  73) 
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At  fourteen,  a  girl  had  to  evade 
piano  practice.  Louise  Brough 
found  escape  in  a  "sissy"  game 
— tennis.  Now,  five  years  later, 
her  smashes  whistle  by  the  best 
lady  tennists,  and  record  keep- 
ers expect  her  to  crack  some  of 
the  Lenglen  and  Moody  marks 


THE  defeat  of  Miss  Louise  Brough 
in  the  final  round  of  the  women's 
national  tennis  championship  at 
Forest  Hills  last  September  was  singularly 
reassuring  to  the  experts.  Until  that  time, 
the  experts  were  not  quite  sure  that  it 
was  sporting  of  Miss  Brough  to  promote 
Darwin's  theory  by  making  monkeys  of 
her  fellow  females  in  pubhc.  She  didn't 
belong  in  the  same  league  with  the  girls; 
she  hit  the  ball  hard,  and  her  smashing 
style  was  as  aggressive  as  a  man's.  And 
then,  in  the  most  important  match  of  her 
career,  the  blond  Miss  Brough  showed 
she  was  only  a  nineteen-year-old  girl, 
after  all.   She  blew  up. 

Unbeaten  all  season,  winner  of  every 
major  tournament  held  on  grass  and 
seeded  No.  1  in  the  nationals — an  unprec- 
edented ranking  for  a  player  who  had 
not  advanced  beyond  the  second  round 
in  three  previous  attempts — Cahfornia's 
Brough  merely  had  to  go  through  the  vig- 
orous motions  for  another  fifteen  minutes 
to  become  the  youngest  champion  since 
Helen  Wills.  Opposed  by  Miss  Pauline 
Betz,  whom  she  had  licked  decisi\>ely  in 
the  Rye  and  Manchester  tournaments, 
Miss  Brough  again  was  outpointing  the 
1941  runner-up  with  ease.  She  won  the 
first  set  6-4,  and  when  she  broke  through 
Betz's  service  in  the  opening  game  of  the 
second  set,  it  appeared  that  she  had  one 
foot  on  the  throne  for  the  coronation. 
At  that  point  the  balloon  went  up,  carry- 
ing Brough  on  a  nonstop  flight  of  jitters. 
Lady  tennis  players  are  unstable  crea- 


Louise  Brough's  backhand  (upper 
left)  is  made  like  Don  Budge's.  She's 
no  gazelle  when  scrambling  for 
hard  shots  (upper  right).  Her  over- 
head   smash    (below)    is    lightning 


tures,  who  need   emotional  pr 
fore  their  imaginations  can  accept] 

Old  campaigner  Helen  Jacobs 
the  handle  in  all  directions  at  Wij 
in  1935  when  she  flubbed,  at  mat 
an  easy  smash,  her  best  shot, 
have  defeated  Helen  Wills  Mood)| 
Jacobs  had  devoted  practically  he 
career  finishing  runner-up  to  Helej 
and  when  she  finally  had  her  nen 
the  sack,  she  collapsed  under  the 
overwhelming  realization  that  thc| 
moment  was  at  hand. 

Miss  Brough  was  betrayed  by  thJ 
tical  symptoms  at  Forest  Hills  lasl 
She  was  in  complete  charge  of  the  [ 
while  it  was  a  struggle  and  she  had  t| 
centrate   on   winning.    As   soon 
gained  the  heights  overlooking  the 
ised  land  with  the  break-through  of  | 
service,   she   busted   loose  hke   a 
alarm  clock.  Betz,  a  tenacious  com]l 
with  great  experience,  promptly  reell 
six  straight  games  for  the  second  sel 
Although  Brough   rallied  fitfully  il 
decisive  set,  she  could  not  recaptui| 
touch  and  she  lost,  6-4. 

"It  sounds  silly  and  maybe  con  I 
of  me  to  say  it,"  Miss  Brough  cor| 
"but  overconfidence  rather  than 
fright  lost  the  match  for  me.  As  sol 
I  took  the  lead  in  the  second  set,  I  tj 
myself  into  being  too  tired  to  tr;l 
every  shot.  I  just  lay  back  and  expl 
to  get  the  breaks.  It  won't  happen  aJ 

People  who  know  about  these  tl 
regard  Miss  Brough,  with  the  inevij 
attack  of  buck  fever  behind  her,  as  a  f 
fire,  can't-miss  bet  to  win  the  natl 
singles  this  year.  The  experts  are  i| 
intrigued,  however,  by  her  future. 
beUeve  she  has  the  physical  and  tech  I 
equipment  to  approach  more  closely  ' 
any  other  girl  of  the  last  decade  the  oil 
ing  superiority  that  marked  Wills  Mi| 
and  Suzanne  Lenglen. 

When  a  woman  player  is  outstaml 
she  is  invincible.  Save  for  injury  oil 
disposition.  Wills  Moody  and  Lenl 
never — absolutely  never — lost  a  raatchl 
rarely  dropped  a  set  once  they  had  reati 
their  peaks.  Even  on  their  ofi'  days,  vl 
they  occasionally  were  carried  to  el 
games,  they  were  not  in  the  sligll 
danger  of  defeat.  Everyone  is  unanini 
on  this  one  point:  Brough  is  the  r| 
(Continued  on  page  4U 
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THE  VIRGIN  AND  THE  DYNAMO 


BY  MOSSER  MAUGER 

ILLUSTRATED     BY     JAY     HYDE     BABNUM 


boys  will  tell  you 
■mbridge  girls  are  a 
IdoflBsh.  We  submit 
pry  as  a  refutation 


RHYNO     said     into    the 

"You're  on,  Mr.  Willowby." 

louth   twisted   downward.    He 

brtured  mobile  mouth  strangely 

[with  the  smooth   chin   and   his 

rolled  reddish-brown  hair.  "What 

\m  Washington,  Mr.  Willowby?" 

ILord,  Johnny!"  The  phone  wire 

with  the  older  man's  surprise. 

te  you?" 

jfine.  No  temperature  since  yes- 
iXhe  doctor  says  he  thinks  we've 
hing  licked — if  I  stay  quiet." 
you'd  better  not  talk  to  me." 
11,"  Johnny  Rhyno  said,  "are  you 
1  of  a  broadcasting  company  or 
are  you  going  to  get  that  Rus- 
sport  for  me  or  not?   I'm  asking 


"I've  an  appointment  in  the  morning. 
I'll  get  to  the  bottom  of  it." 

Johnny  Rhyno  did  not  say,  "You  are 
a  rabbit.  You  will  get  to  the  bottom  of 
nothing  except  maybe  some  cabbage 
leaves."  Johnny  sighed  gustily.  "All  right, 
Mr.   Willowby.,  Everything   else  okay?" 

"Don't  worry,  Johnny.  You  keep  that 
fever  down.  You  trust  me  to  handle 
Washington." 

"Sure,  sure.   Goodby." 

Johnny  Rhyno  put  the  phone  down  in 
its  cradle  conveniently  by  his  side  on 
the  bed  and  looked  reflectively  up  at  the 
ceiling. 

He'd  come  to  Cambridge  five  days  ago 
with  the  idea  of  talking  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Pramberton  for  maybe  fifteen  minutes  at 
the  most,  between  trains.  He  had  had  to 
be  back  in  New  York  for  a  broadcast  that 
evening. 

The  streets  were  silent  and  the  after- 
noon shade  deep  along  the  sidewalks. 
He'd  had  no  trouble  finding  the  house. 
Everybody  knew  Pramberton.  Even 
across  the  world  they  knew  Thomas 
Pramberton,  a  professor  at  Harvard,  a 


man  without  personal  ambitions,  an  au- 
thority on  Russian  history. 

Pramberton  gripped  Johnny's  hand 
and  said,  "Call  me  Pram.  Everybody 
does.  Everybody  says  give  the  Pram  a 
shove  and  he's  happy  as  a  baby."  Pram- 
berton's  dark,  deep-set  eyes  peered  wisely 
from  behind  gold-rimmed  spectacles. 

JOHNNY  RHYNO  asked  a  question 
about  Russia.  That  was  shove  enough. 
The  quiet  library  lulled  the  words  and 
when  Johnny  Rhyno  remembered  again 
to  look  at  the  clock  it  was  after  four.  His 
program  was  at  five. 

Astonishment  sickened  him.  Johnny 
Rhyno  began  yelling  for  a  phone;  he 
must  call  his  office. 

The  sickness  increased.  He  was  help- 
less and  lost  and  there  was  no  bottom  to 
the  blackness.  There  was  no  bottom  any- 
where. 

When  Johnny  came  to,  they  had  him  in 
Pramberton's  room  spread  over  the  enor- 
mous bed.  Pramberton  and  several  doc- 
tors stood  around  him.  Johnny  Rhyno 
had    had    a    relapse    of    malarial    fever, 


caused  by  too  much  work,  the  relaxation, 
and  then  the  sudden  violent  excitement. 

All  night  long  he'd  dreamed  wildly  of 
the  peaches  that  used  to  grow  in  his  grand- 
mother's back  yard  when  he  was  a  boy. 
It  was  forbidden  to  eat  the  peaches.  All 
night  long  he  had  struggled  in  his  dreams 
to  climb  a  ladder  for  one  of  them. 

At  last  the  fever  abated  and  he  slept 
deeply.  When  Johnny  Rhyno  woke,  the 
nun-white  curtains  at  the  tall  French 
windows  had  been  drawn  against  the  light. 
There  was  the  morning  fragrance  of  dew 
from  the  garden.  The  girl  on  the  low 
chair  by  the  bed  was  fast  asleep. 

Johnny  Rhyno  eyed  the  girl  carefully. 
Her  mouth  was  a  little  open,  her  head 
tilted  back  against  the  wall,  her  hair, 
which  was  golden  and  willful  like  a  baby's 
and  worn  obviously  upswept,  had  come 
loose  and  wisps  straggled  around  her  face. 
(Continued  on  page  6\) 

Ann  fed  him  ice  cream  \vith  perfect 
composure,  completely  unself -conscious. 
Johnny  thought  of  telling  her  his  trou- 
bles.    But   something   held   him   quiet 


GRANNY,  GIT  YOUR  GUN 

BY  MARK  HAGER  __^ 

IILUSTRATED   BY    EARL    BLOSSOM 

Granny  was  listening  to  the  radio,  waiting  for  the  boys  to  get  mad.  "It's  a  sin 
to  fight  when  you  ain't  mad,"  Granny  said.  And  so  slie  went  to  town  to  tell  'em 
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THE  spring  after  Pearl  HJ 
thought  Grandma   was! 
mind.  "I  want  tiiat  radij 
room,"  she  commanded.   "I 
the  news  when  our  boys  git : 
worth  settin'  up  to  listen  at  . 

We  had  to  just  turn  the  ra^ 
Grandma's  room  upstairs — by  I 
where  the  limbs  of  a  decayind 
tree  kept  up  a  constant  pawingl 
ing  around  the  window,  and  yd 
hardly  sleep  for  the  apple  tre 
wind  blew. 

The  truth  was  it  got  so  after  I 
bor  that  none  of  us  could  cverl 
the  radio,  for  Grandma  listenil 
boys  to  get  mad.  But  the  news! 
that  spring  didn't  suit  Grandmal 

"Confound  it!"  she'd  say,  slaif 
cane.  "Ain't  nobody  ever  goni^ 
in  this  war?" 

And  if  you  came  In  and  startc| 
some  of  the  folks  would  warn  yc 
stay  out  of  Grandma's  room;  sll 
news;  she's  mad,  and  she'll  pok| 
on  the  bean  with  her  cane. 

Which  was  the  truth.  When 
heard  bad  news  and  got  mad,  shJ 
first  thing  that  got  in  reach  of  [ 
whether  it  was  the  cat,  dog,  orl 
the  rest  of  us.  We  even  got  a  lilT 
of  Grandma  that  spring.  Once  w| 
with  Grandpa's  old  Civil  War 
and  she'd  be  talking  to  herself! 
"I'd  just  like  to  git  one  shot  in  t| 

And  when  the  news  kept  tellil 
the  Japs  taking  this  and  that,  si 
"Now  maybe  that'll  make  somebq 
that  ought  to  start  shootin' 
fight  none  worth  speakin'  of  le 
git  mad." 

She  would  throw  that  at  us  bo)| 
snap  her  eyes  at  us  and  say,  "I 
boys  when  you  git  in  the  Army;  ill 
be  mighty  hard  on  you  tryin'  to  fig 
devils  when  you  ain't  mad.  Bt 
you  git  mad,  it  comes  perfectly  nal 
like  it  did  to  your  Grandpa  Henif 
War  Between  the  States." 

And  you  didn't  dare  touch  tb| 
tree,  either.   No  matter  how  old 
ren  it  got  and  dying,  twig  by  tv 
hollow  at  the  ground,  and  the  limt 
ing  at  the  window  all  night,  you  hai| 
count  sheep  and  try  to  go  to  slee 

"Let  it  scrape,"  she'd  say.  "It  cl 
there  the  year  your  Grandpa  He[ 
mad  at  the  Yankees  and  went  off  i 
'em." 

THE  truth  was.  Grandma  claimel 
old  thing  on  the  place.  She  did| 
much  about  the  new  improvemt 
anything.  She  claimed  things  lil 
oldest  fruit  trees,  and  the  barn  wl 
sagging  mossy  roof,  and  the  sugar  tl 
in  the  sugar  orchard  because  they  w[ 
things  that  were  there  when  GiJ 
Henry  went  off  to  the  Civil  War,  a| 
claimed  the  fruit  from  the  old  tre 
the  sugar  from  the  sugar  trees  each 
when  we  tapped  the  trees  and  made  I 

But  now  that  was  natural,  and  it  i| 
right,  and  we  didn't  worry  none 
Grandma's  mind  while  she  claimed  t 
things  and  wore  black  dresses. 

But  that  spring  she  was  getting 
She  got  clear  by  us  that  morning  wj 
got  the  truck  out  to  bring  a  few 
town  and  see  the  soldier  trains.  W« 
picked  a  day  when  soldier  trail 
come  through,  because  they  stopj 
half  an  hour  for  water,  and  we  coal 
to  see  and  talk  to  the  soldier  boys] 
maybe  see  tanks  and  guns  and  things. 

So  when  I  started  up  the  truckl 
(Continued  on  page  51j 


As  the  train  pulled  away,  the  high-s«l 
band  struck  up  a  tune  and  it  was  £l 
and  Grandma  just  stood  there  witll 
faded  gray  breeches  across  her  shoul 
and  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  still  smol 


^^^  '  Story  Thus  Far: 

...,  |\NK  GOODNIGHT  learns  that  Theo  Mc- 
™»  ^een— a  drifter  who  had  run  away  with  his 
'"*  and,  before  her  death,  cruelly  deserted  her 
*■'  iving  near  the  frontier  town  of  Sherman 
Wi  He  leaves  his  home  in  the  Oregon  high 
iiiii  t  country,  with  the  intention  of  finding  Mc- 
i„tj   a  and  killing  him. 

'      rived  at  Sherman  City,  he  has  a  talk  with 

"    Id  friend,  Niles  Brand;  who  tells  him  that 

''"    lie  is  brewing  between  two  rival  cattle  fac- 

M    :  the  "desert  crowd,"  led  by  a  man  named 

Ifyl   y  Ide,  and  the  "hill  crowd,"  led  by  Hugh 

I)     man.    Niles  says  that  McSween  is  in  the 

working  with  Overman. 

short  time  after  the  interview  (a  secret  one), 

wo  hostile  factions  clash  in  the  town.   While 

hing  the  fight,  Goodnight  saves  a  girl  from 

i?li'   ible  injury  when  a  horseman  almost  runs  her 

v3'    n.  The  girl  is  Rosalia  Lind,  an  orphan,  who 

,vi   1  the  town's  one  hotel.    She  attracts  Good- 

il,,  t  strongly— so  strorjgly  that  he  yields  to  a 

I      en  impulse  and  kisses  her 

nn  in  his  resolve  to  "get"  McSween,  Good- 


night leaves  Sherman  City  and  rides  into  the  hill 
country.  Before  he  does  so.  however,  he  makes 
a  number  of  enemies,  including  "Boston  Bill" 
Royal,  a  "hill  man"  who  is  in  love  with  Rosalia. 
High  in  the  hills,  Goodnight  encounters  an- 
other girl— Hugh  Overman's  daughter,  Virginia 
—who,  knowing  that  her  father  is  in  need  of 
"hands,"  takes  him  to  "Sun  Ranch,"  her  father's 
headquarters.  There,  he  meets  Overman,  who 
gives  him  a  job ;  and  there  he  meets  two  ene- 
mies:  Boston  Bill  and  McSween!  He  does  not 
shoot  McSween  on  sight,  as  he  had  planned  to 
do  ;  but  he  does  administer  two  sound  drubbings 
to  the  scoundrel. 

While  he  is  getting  settled  at  Sun,  he  receives 
a  note  from  Rosalia  Lind,  who  asks  him  to 
hurry  back  to  Sherman  City.  He  rides  back, 
goes  to  Rosalia's  home,  where  he  finds  Niles 
Brand  sulfering  from  a  gun  wound— someone, 
firing  from  a  window  of  one  of  the  rooms  ot 
the  hotel,  had  tried  to  assassinate  him! 

Goodnight  has  a  long  talk  with  Niles  and  the 
girl  Then  he  rides  back  to  Sun.  He  finds  Vir- 
ginia in  tears— her  father  has  been  killed!  He 
does  his  best  to  comfort  her.  After  a  time,  she 
composes  herself,  and  tells  Goodnight  that  she, 
wants  to  have  a  talk  with  him.  Goodnight  fol- 
lows her  into  a  room  ;  he  closes  the  door,  waits 
for  her  to  say  what  is  on  her  mind. 

in 

VIRGINIA  was  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  waiting  for  him,  stony-pa- 
tient.    "You've   met    Mac    some- 
where before?" 
"No." 

"Why  ride  him  then?" 

"I  can't  tell  you  that,"  he  said. 

"I  can.   Just  to  be  top  dog.   You  hate 

anything    that    won't    buckle    under.     I 

thought  you  were  crtiel,  but  then  1  thought 

you  might  have  something  better  in  you.  I 


guess  I  was  right  in  the  beginning.   Well, 
that  seems  to  be  all  that  counts  here.   Do 
you  want  to  stay  on?" 
"Yes." 

"You  know  what's  happened?" 
"I  got  mixed  up  with  Harry  Ide's  bunch 
when  I  came  up  the  road." 

"So  it  was  Ide?"  she  said.  "I  knew  they 
would  be  from  the  desert,  but  I  wasn't 
sure  he  led  the  party.  You  see  what  it's 
like.  Where  are  your  sympathies— or  does 
it  matter?" 

He  could  have  told  her  that  her  hurts 
mattered,  but  he  did  not.  All  he  said  was, 
"It  doesn't  matter.  They've  probably  got 
me  tagged  as  against  them  anyhow,  smce 
I'm  here."  , 

"I've  got  to  keep  this  ranch.  I  dont 
want  to  be  driven  away." 

"We  can  try,"  he  said.  "There  ought  to 
be  men  enough  in  the  hills  to  lend  a  hand." 
She  said,  "That's  what  I  fear." 
He  studied  the  answer.  He  pointed  to 
the  lamp  on  the  table  near  her.  "Turn 
that  down,"  and  he  gave  a  glance  round- 
about to  the  windows  of  the  room.  She 
lowered  the  wick,  throwing  the  room  into 
half-darkness  as  he  said,  "I'm  not  certam 
of  Mac." 

"Do  you  doubt  he'll  try  to  kill  you 

now?" 

"He'll  try,"  said  Goodnight.  "I  was 
just  wondering  which  way  he'd  try." 

"Tell  him  to  ride  on  if  you  want." 

"I  want  him  here.  If  he  leaves  I'd  have 
to  eo  after  him." 

She  made  nothing  of  that  and  shrugged 
her  shoulders.    "How  far  do  you  have  to 


"I  came  to  introduce  you  to  this  man. 
He's  working  for  me,"  Virginia  said. 
"For  you  or  your  old  man?"  Ned  asked. 
"My  father  is  dead, "  she  said.  "Harry^^ 
Ide's    crowd   shot   us    up   last   mght 


follow  a  man  if  he  won't  bend  to  your 

liking?" 

He  said,  "You're  worried  about  Boston 

Bill." 

She  showed  him  an  expression  that 
meant  nothing  to  him.  The  man's  name 
affected  her  or  had  power  to  disturb  her, 
and  when  he  realized  it  he  looked  at  her 
more  carefully,  not  so  sure  as  he  had  pre- 
viously been  of  her  attitude.  He  said 
frankly,  "Or  maybe  it  isn't  worry." 

SHE  avoided  answering  the  implied 
question  by  changing  the  subject:  "My 
father  tried  to  play  the  kind  of  game  he 
wasn't  meant  to  play.  Other  men  influ- 
enced him  too  much.  I  don't  want  it  to  be 
that  way  with  me.  AU  I  want  is  to  keep 
this  ranch." 

"Boston  Bill  is  wilUng  to  help  you  do 
it,"  he  reminded  her. 

Her  voice  revealed  some  strain.  She  kept 
stubbornly  to  her  point:  "I  want  to  keep 
this  ranch  and  I  want  to  run  it.  You're 
brutal  enough  to  make  men  mind  you. 
How  would  you  like  to  be  foreman?" 

"If  I'm  supposed  to  keep  off  the  thing 
you're  afraid  of,"  he  said,  "maybe  you 
better  tell  me  what  that  is." 

"You'll  see." 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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SICILY 

i^asn^i  easy 


BY   QUENTIN   REYNOLDS 

RADIOED  rBOM  AFRICA 


To  the  tablecloth  strategists,  Sicily 
touch  for  our  boys.  The  doctors  woi 
an  olive  grove  didn't  think  so.  Neither  , 
kid  who  fought  a  Tiger  tank  with  a  - 
gun.    And  Collier's  correspondent  s. 
snowy  crosses,  and  couldn't  sleep  for  th  ^ 


THIS  hill  now  was  like  a  thousand  other 
in  northeastern  Sicily.    The  natives  . 
Rosso  hill,  but  on  the  military  map  il  . 
had  spread  before  him  it  was  called  Hill  Nd 
troops  themselves,  swearing  at  it,  called  it  sim: 
Ridge.  It  was  two  miles  ahead  of  us,  and  two  , 
of  our  45th  Division  were  trying  desperately  lo 
They  had  lost  it  twice  this  day  and  now  as  a  blaj 
prepared  to  cool  itself  in  the  horizon  of  the  Me 
nean  to  our  left,  our  boys  had  regained  it. 

A  mile  back  of  us  our  155-mm.  guns  (the  b 
them  the  Long  Toms)  were  walloping  away  at  a 
four  hundred  yards  beyond  San  Rosso.  The 
higher  than  San  Rosso  by  perhaps  a  hundred  f( 
Germans  had  a  lot  of  artillery  there  and  were  |l 
it  down  on  the  crest  of  San  Rosso.  They  were 
88s,  machine-gun  fire,  and  that  six-barreled  n 
they  like  so  much — and  that  was  bad.  We  cov 
this  and  see  the  top  of  the  hill  crowned  wifi 
smoke,  yet  San  Rosso  had  to  be  held  at  all 
tomorrow  the  hill  beyond,  where  the  Ge 
were,  would  have  to  be  taken. 

"Over  in  North  Africa,"  the  colonel  said 
"they're  probably  saying  we're  having  no  troubl 
in  clearing  out  Sicily.  They're  probably  saying 
thing  in  Palermo  and,  for  all  I  know,  in  New  York 

An  All  Too  Popular  Delusion 
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"I  don't  know  about  New  York,"  I  told  him 
you're  right  about  North  Africa  and  Palermo, 
just  come  from  Palermo. 

"I  wish  those  who  say  that  were  out  there  oi 
ridge  with  my  boys,"  the  colonel  said  grimly. 

The  Long  Toms  back  of  us  roared,  and  even  tl 
you  knew  these  were  friendly  shells,  you  couldn' 
but  wince  at  the  devilish  whine  they  made  as 
cleaved  the  protesting  air  over  your  head.   Your 
knows  those  shells  won't  explode  until  they  have 
eled  another  two  and  a  half  miles,  but  your  body  di' 
know  this  and  your  body  instinctively  tries  to 
That's  how  it  is  with  me,  anyway.   But  I  may  ju 
getting  gun-shy. 

"We're  going  to  try  to  close  in  on  that  farthe 
tonight,"  the  colonel  said.  "We've  got  to  take  that 
before  we  can  take  San  Stefano,  before  we  can  g 
to  Messina.  And  we'll  have  to  fight  every  inch  o 
way.  No,  Sicily  isn't  quite  as  easy  as  some  people  th 

The  boys  had  just  brought  in  some  prisoners, 
were  a  tired  lot,  many  of  them  wounded.  All  of 
were  Germans.  This  sector  was  too  important  t 
defended  by  Itahans,  although,  if  you're  up  agaii 
black-shirted  Fascisti  regiment,  you've  got  a  to 
proposition  on  your  hands — not  as  tough  as  Gem 
though. 

These  prisoners — some  thirty  of  them — were  c 
tioned.  Fifteen  had  belonged  to  Rommel's  crack  Al 
Korps.  Ten  others  belonged  to  the  Twenty-ninth 
torized  Division,  and  they  told  us  proudly  that  they 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Seventy-first  German  B, 
ment,  the  regiment  which  was  so  valuable  that  the  < 
man  High  Command  withdrew  it  from  the  Stalinj 
front  just  before  the  Russians  encircled  the  city.  I 
heard  of  that  regiment  in  Moscow. 

Well,  that's  what  our  boys  were  up  against  here.  < 
surly  Nazi  soldier  allowed  his  wound  to  be  treated 
then  he  volunteered  the  information  that  this  was 
fourth  wound.  He'd  got  it  once  in  France  and  twia 
Russia. 

And  our  boys?  Well,  this  45th  Division  had  or 
nally  been  an  Oklahoma  National  Guard  outfit  Tl 
when  war  came,  men  from  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
New  England  states  and  New  York  were  attached  to 
For  the  most  part,  they  were  tall,  sun-tanned  lads  vfb 
year  ago  were  strumming  gmtars  and  punching  cattle 
the  Southwest;  they  were  working  in  filling  statioM  :. 


Tanks  waiting  to  disembark  at  a  Sicilian  beach  hj 
the  transport  crew  to  hoist  two  wounded  men  abolj 
Some  wounded  were  flow^  to  African  bases.  Casuall 
were  light  for  an  operation  like  the  invasion  of  Sto 
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que  or  in  Worcester,  Massachu- 
y  were  clerks  in  Wall  Street  or 
at  New  York  University — hell, 
e  doing  everything  that  normal 
Americans  do.   They  weren't  he- 
ed for  professional  murder, 
day  they  are  fighting  against  men 
years  had  been  trained  to  be  pro- 
murderers.    And  these  kids  of 
e  beating  them  at  their  own  game. 
{  were  being  hurt  doing  it.    The 
fresh  graves  there  in  thd  olive 
se  to  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ihowed  that. 

was  an  advance  medical  station 

regimental  headquarters,  and  the 

were  brought  here.   It  was  well 

ged  by  olive  trees,  and  the  trucks 

rating   tent    were    covered    with 

etting.     Doctors   were   operating 

Imly.    unhurriedly,   ignoring   the 

our  own  guns  to  the  rear  and  the 

s  ahead.    I  tell  you  these  boys  of 

eived  as  careful  surgical  and  medi- 

Intion  there  in  that  Sicilian  olive 

you'd  get  in  your  expensive  city 


boys  lay  there  after  their  wounds 
jessed,  smoking   usually  and   not 

luch,  because  they  were  still  a  bit 

|rom  the  pounding  they  had  taken 

iy  Ridge,  and  the  noise  of  the  guns 

Ig  in  their  ears. 

ed  one  of  them  how  he  had  got  it. 

morning,"  he  drawled  in  his  New 

I  accent,  "we  took  that  damn'  ridge, 

en  they  counterattacked  like  they 

do  and  kicked  us  out.    We  went 

I  them  and  they  raised  a  white  flag. 

|irse,   we   thought   they   were   sur- 

ig.  We  should  have  known  better 

funis,  where  they  used  their  own 

booby  traps,  so  that  when  we  went 

them,  we   would  get  blown   to 

^-way,  we  went  up  the  hill  and  we 
lalfway  up  when  they  pulhd  down 
lite  flag  and  let  us  have  it.  They 
[sixteen    of   us.     Nice    guys,   these 

The  British  are  right  about  them. 

^y  the  only  good  Hun  is  a  dead  Hun. 

,  no  rules  in  this  war.  Well,  if  they 

1  fight  it  Uke  that,  it's  okay  with  us." 

No  Sleep  at  the  Front 

s  hard  to  sleep  that  night.  Not  be- 

he  ground  was  hard  and  we  had  no 

ot  because  the  flies  and  mosquitoes 
|ad.  Not  because  two  German  planes 

above  all  night  hoping  to  draw  our 

they  could  locate  our  antiaircraft 
es,  which  were  waiting  for  bigger 

han  two  reconnaissance  planes.  Nor 
le  roar  of  the  Long  Toms  or  the 
■»  flashes  which  lighted  the  heavens 
they  fired,  bother  you  much, 
/as  hard  to  sleep  because  you  kept 

g  of  those  kids  on  San  Rosso  hill 
vo  miles  ahead;  you  knew  they  were 
king  it.  It  was  hard  to  sleep  because, 
ig  at  your  watch  and  remembering 
fference  in  time,  you  realized  that 

were  just  sitting  down  to  dinner  in 
■York. 

could  almost  hear  the  tablecloth 
gists  gathering  in  the  bistros  and  hear 
saying  complacently,  "Now  my  idea 
It  we'll  clear  out  Sicily  in  another 
lays.  It's  just  a  matter  of  mopping 
Yes,  sir,  the  whole  operation  was 
easier  than  1  anticipated.  Sicily  was 
ih-over.    Now,  when  we  finish  with 

my  idea  is  .  .  ." 

,  it's  thoughts  like  that  which  keep 
wake  at  the  front.    Somehow,  you 

get  accustomed  to  seeing  your  own 
rymen  killed.  You  know  that  it  is 
sary  surgery  our  Army  is  doing  and 
know  that  they  are  doing  it  with  a 
num  of  casualties,  but,  lying  there 
le  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  that 
"t  help  you  sleep.  And  then  all  night 
you  hear  the  heavy  rumbling  of 
(Continued  on  page  69j 
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After  the  hill  is  taken,  there  is  always  another  hill  ahead. 
These  infantrymen  move  down  the  slope  slowly,  quietly.  The 
artillery  behind  them  will  soften  the  next  hill  before  they 
deploy  for  attack.  These  men  have  been  seasoned  under  fire 


The  American  Seventh  Army  needs  ever-increasing  amou 
of  ammunition,  food,  water,  guns,  medical  supplies.    Behiii 
it  on  the  Sicilian  beaches,  the   LCT  barges  roll  sluggish! 
shoreward   in   the    surf,   loaded   with   supplies    from   Afri^ 


The  "Nazi"  acts  his  part  in  the  chow  line;  his  main  dish  is  kraut  and  frankfurters 


WORRYWAia, 

wehrmachI 


BY  ROY  PINNEY 
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Private  Blow  swears  that  real  Nazis 
much  more  obnoxious  than  the  "Germa 
toon"  the  U.  S.  Army  maintains  at  Fort 


tl 


AT  THE  Armored  Force  Replacement  Training 
AX      Fort  Knox.  Kentucky,  they  like  to  tell  the  new( 
^     jL  story  of  Joe  Blow,  buck  private  rear  rank,  and 
Joe  is  a  legend,  dreamed  up  to  show  what  happens  to  t 
aleck  in  the  U.  S.  Army.    He  had  finished  his  13-weeks  I 
reported  with  his  unit  at  Knox.  When  they  told  him  to  t 
or  the  Nazis  would  get  him.  Joe  laughed.    But  a  few  ho 
he  was  at  hard  labor  behind  barbed  wire  in  a  "German 
tration  camp.    Here's  how  it  happened: 

It  was  morning,  and  Blow  was  lined  up  with  his  unill 
Willard  Bass  walked  up  and  down  before  the  green  comp] 
he  told  them  as  plainly  as  he  knew  how,  that  he  was  Battle 
Executive  Officer  and  that  battle  conditions  would  exist 
from  now  on.  While  he  was  talking  a  platoon  of  "Nazis,' 
with  coal-scuttle  helmets  and  swastikas  marched  across 
grounds.  Joe's  eyes  bugged. 

The  major  said  that,  under  the  direction  of  Major 
Charles  L.  Scott,  he  had  organized  this  platoon  of  Germa 
ing  American  soldiers  in  order  to  put  some  war  realism 
camp.  He  said  they  acted  like  real  Nazis,  that  they  wer 
mentally  and  physically,  and  that  they  were  about  as  trus 
as  rattlesnakes  with  peptic  ulcers.  Whereupon  the  German 
marched  through  the  ranks,  knocking  the  helmets  off  Blow 
buddies,  and  booting  the  boys  who  bent  over  to  pick  them 
they  fled,  they  dropped  tear-gas  bombs. 

Joseph's  officers  posted  guards  and  broke  out  shelter 
After  that,  Blow  was  ready  to  eat.  But  the  "Nazis"  had  c.j 
the  cooks  and  disappeared  into  the  woods.  Our  boy  had  i 
his  tinned  rations. 

He  was  still  hungry  when  he  and  four  others  were  buttc| 
in  a  tank  and  told  to  take  a  stretch  of  woods.  Blow  prom 
four  "land  mines,"  then  drove  into  a  camouflaged  ditch.  H 
back  to  requisition  help,  but  he  was  told  that  battle  coi 
prevailed  and  he'd  have  to  get  that  30-ton  tin  buggy  out 
himself. 

He  went  back  just  in  time  to  hear  the  musical-saw  wt 
machine-gun  bullets.  Real  ones.  Blow  flattened.  He  ci 
retrieve  the  tank  until  he  silenced  the  machine  gun.  So  he  c 
on  his  belly  for  forty  yards,  with  his  face  in  the  dust.  Behii 
in  front  of  him,  officers  exploded  harmless  bombs.  He  didn 
lift  his  head  and  he  had  to  watch  for  booby  traps. 

By  the  time  he  got  to  the  machine-gun  position — pra 
the  "Nazis"  would  stay  for  a  moment  longer — they  had  gOB 
didn't  know  it,  but  the  officers  had  been  watching  with  field  ji 
for  signs  of  hysteria.   There  were  none. 

When  he  came  back  to  his  tank,  Joseph  was  a  much  sr 
soldier.  Before  he  even  tried  reversing  the  treads,  he  ai 
buddies  dug  foxholes.  They  came  in  handy.  A  formation  c 
dium  tanks  came  toward  them,  and  Blow  and  the  boys  dugi 
watched  the  treads  clank  over  them. 

He  fixed  his  tank  and  got  it  back  to  his  company  positio 
the  evening,  he  was  sitting  soberly  cleaning  his  .45  when  he 
the  call  of  bluejays.  It  was  a  pleasant  sound — that  is,  until  it 
close  and  he  saw  two  squads  of  "Nazis"  aiming  bayoneted  ril 
him  and  the  other  tank  mechanics.  That's  how  Blow  got  cap 
— and  all  the  mechanics  of  his  unit. 

They  were  brought  before  Lieutenant  Seymour  Steinbeil 
Staten  Island.  He's  head  of  the  Nazi  platoon  and  he  wears  th<] 
form  of  a  Wehrmacht  officer.   He  asked  Joe  a  lot  of  qui 
Blow  answered  the  ones  he  thought  were  innocent.  Then 
yanked  out  and  tossed  into  "Schickelgruber's  Pokey 
concentration  camp  with  barbed  wire  sixteen  feet  high  aroi 

"The  object  of  the  two  weeks'  course,"  says  Major  Bass,' 
make  the  soldiers  so  alert  to  detect  Nazis  that  they  will  be  saf 
real  combat." 

Joe  isn't  mad.  If  his  teeth  are  ground  down  to  the  gum 
now,  that's  only  because  of  anticipation. 


I 


Americans  captured  by  the  "Germans"  are  taken  to  platoon  hi 
quarters   for  questioning   exactly   as   they  would   be   in   acl 
warfare.   The  "Nazi  officer"  talking  to  Joe  Blow  is  Lt.  Seyn) 
Steinberg  of  Staten  Island,  commander  of  the  platoon.  Lt.  St 
berg  wears  a  German  uniform  and  acts  and  talks  like  a  ^ 


/ 


UtHof  our  objects,"  says  Major  Willard  Bass,  who  organized  the 
tngfl  platoon,  "is   to  make  soldiers  alert   to  detect  real   Germans" 


Sleepy  Americans  who  haven't  been  keeping  a  close  watch  are  cap- 
tured by  "Nazis"  on  night  patrol.    They'll  wind  up  in  the  "Pokey" 


^j^Hired"  Americans  are  marched  into  "Schickelgruber's  Pokey,"  the 
concentration  camp,  and  imprisoned  behind  sixteen  feet  of  wire 


These  crawling  "Nazis"  are  preparing  to  stage  a  surprise  attack  on 
a  tank  which  has  broken  down  and  is  being  repaired  by  its  crew 
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It's  a  simple  matter  to  poison  a  poorly  ;j;iiarded  camp's  drinking  wa- 
ter.  This  "Nazi"  soldier,  with  a  harmless  dye,  shows  how  it's  done 
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Mr.  Brookpii 
Goes  to  l(a^. 


By  Charles  1^ 


The  incredible  Leo  Durocher — ki 
friends  and  detractors  alike  as  the  Li 
survived  a  revolution  of  the  Palai„ 
He  has  had  more  ups  and  downs  thai 
vator.  At  the  moment,  he's  up.  Here's  e 


IT  WAS  a  sunny  day  in  Brooklyn,  and  the 
pire  thought  it  would  be  fine  weather  fort 
ers  to  play  the  Pirates — as  the  schedule  ai' 
— if  only  someone  could  find  a  few  Dodgers  w 
play.  The  game  was  a  half-hour  late  and,  do'l 
dressing  room.  Manager  Leo  Durocher,  he  of 
lip  and  the  short  temper,  was  trying  to  quell 
big-league  revolution  with:  "Aw.  come'oi 
WhoMl  play  ball?" 

The  Lip  doesn't  talk  like  that.  Ever.  The 
bellow:  "Hit  the  road,  bums!  "  or  some  sue 
admonition  to  go  out  and  play  ball.  But  he 
plead.  He  fights  umpires,  sports  writers,  ba 
(his  own  or  anyone  else's)  and  front-office  edii 

Well,  he  did  plead  that  day.  If  he  I 
Dodgers  could  feasibly  have  busted  up  the 
League  by  breaking  up  into  snarling,  no;  ayi 
cliques.  And  it  all  happened  over  a  passi  bl 
Catcher  Bobby  Bragan  let  it  get  through  him.  0  M 
Newsom  pitched  it.  The  bases  were  loaded  with  nil 
and  Elbie  Fletcher  was  at  bat.  Fletcher  had  fardf 
what  should  have  been  the  third  out  when  you  Bf 
gan  permitted  the  toss  to  go  between  his  ankle; 

It  lost  the  game  for  Bobo.    In  the  dressing 
Durocher  laced  into  Bobo  and  accused  him  of 
to  show  up  the  kid  by  tugging  at  your  cap."  1| 
suspended  Newsom  ".  .  .  for  the  season,  if  I  can 
stick."  The  next  day,  it  was  changed  to  "three 
least."  The  players  began  to  take  sides.  A  m^ 
scheduled  before  game  time,  and  Arkie  Vaughan 
in  his  uniform — automatically  suspending  himsel 
Vaughan  is  a  star  infielder  and,  what's  more  imp 
a  level  head.   He  walked  out.   The  players  stare 
and  silently  as  the  Lip  talked.  They  had  read  a  s 
an  afternoon  paper  about  what  Leo  thought  of 
and  they  didn't  like  it. 

Dixie  Walker,  most  popular  man  on  the  Bn 
team,  said  he  wouldn't  play.  The  Lip  softenc 
looked  at  his  watch  and  wanted  to  know  who 
play.  He  talked  defensively.  He  asked  for  team 
Walker  saved  the  Lip's  baseball  bacon  by  melting 
other  players  took  their  lead  from  Walker. 

"I  don't  want  to  play  because  you  suspended 
Vaughan."  said  Walker. 

"But  I  didn't,"  whined  Leo.  "He  suspended  hi 
He  walked  out  because  Newsom  was  suspended.  1 
a  voluntary  act." 

Dixie  Walker  looked  suspicious.  Then  he  shni 
"If  that's  the  way  it  really  was.  I'll  play." 

.Several   others   nodded   and   adjusted  their  S)' 
The  Palace  Guard  revolution  melted  on  the  warn 
of  the  playing  field.  The  game  began  an  hour  late, 
the  Lip  had  come  through  his  greatest  crisis. 

The  front  office  stood  by  Leo,  and  sold  Bobo  t 
lowly  Browns.  Vaughan  came  back  to  play  top-1 
ball. 

It  has  ever  been  thus.  For  sixteen  major-league 
sons,  Leo  Durocher  has  been  a  hero  one  day,  a  vi 
the  next.  He  rode  to  dizzy  heights  as  crack  short 
of  the  champion  Yankees  of  1928.  He  teetered  to 
scurity  as  the  ostracized  outlaw  of  the  last-place  ■ 
cinnati  Reds  in  1930. 

Up  he  went  to  a  boisterous  pennant  and  W 
.Series  with  the  Cardinals  of  '34.  Three  years  later 
was  a  fading  veteran  on  the  tattered  Brooklyn  DafE 
Boys,  and  by  '41,  he  was  Leo  the  (Continued  on  page 
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Durocher  has  been  banished  to  the  showers  more  tun' 
than  B.O.  Here,  he's  shown  losing  decisions  to  umpii 
Pinelli,  Klem,  Magerkiirth,  Goetz,  Stewart  and  Grie\ 
"Right  or  wrong,"  he  says,  "I  always  back  my  boys  I: 
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Collier's,  The  National  Weekly 


YOUR  battles,  too! 

iJervice  men  wear  these  decorations  of  honor 
and  campaign  ribbons  proudly.  Each  colored 
ribbon  tells  its  own  story  of  sacrifices  ...  of 
brave   deeds  ...  of   battles   fought. 

But  don't  forget,  the  battles  they  stand  for 
were  your  battles,  too.  Perhaps  you  helped 
win  them. 

Perhaps  that  pint  of  blood  you  donated  to 
the  Red  Cross  saved  a  boy's  life  at  dawn  in  a 
New  Guinea  swamp.  That  rubber  you  saved 
may  have  fought  at  Jebel  Tahent  or  Mateur. 
That  gasoline  you  didn't  use  may  be  helping 
our  armies  drive  on  to  Berlin. 

There'll  be  many  more  battles  for  us  civil- 
ians to  take  part  in.  It's  more  important  than 
ever  to  buy  that  extra  bond  ...  a  few  more 
war  stamps.  Conserve  all  the  food,  and  rub- 
ber, and  gasoline  we  can. 

We  men  and  women  of  The  Texas  Company 
are  helping  to  win  battles,  too,  by  producing 
millions  of  gallons  of  lOO-octane  gasoline  .  .  . 
toluene  for  explosives  .  .  .  high  quality  lubri- 
cating oils  for  our  fighting  forces. 

The  proven  valor  of  our  fighting  men  de- 
serves the  best  that  we  at  home  can  give. 

THE  TEXAS   COMPANY 

TEXACO   FIRE-CHIEF  &  SKY  CHIEF  GASOLINES  •  HAVOLINE  &  TEXACO  MOTOR  OILS 
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POOR  TONTON 

BY  DAVID  DAVIDSON 

ILLUSTRATED     BT    HARDIE     GRAMATKT 

A  SHORT  SHORT  STORY  COMPLETE  ON  THIS  PAGE 


There  was  a  long  silence.  Then  I  be- 
came aware  that  everybody  was  look- 
ing my  way.  Finally  I  got  the  point. 
I  was  expected  to  pronounce  an 
elegy.    I  couldn't  think  of  a  thing 


IS  reading  a  chemical  analysis  of 
lous  samples  of  cinchona  bark  to 
jound  in  the  vicinity  of  Panta  when 
|»ga,  bookkeeper  of  the  American 
^ing  mission  to  which  I  w^s  at- 
came  into  my  office.  He  asked  if 
11  like  to  see  Tonton. 
Iced,  "What,  is  he  here  in  Panta?" 
liboga  was  tall,  spare,  and  goateed, 
livays  wore  black  suits.  He  carried 
It  as  if  there  were  a  cloak  thrown 
Is  shoulders. 

liboga  said,  "Yes,  seiior.  He  is  at 
llroad  station.  You  know  who  Ton- 
course,"  I  said.  Tonton  was  one 
:  or  six  sad  little  movie  comedians 
i'ere  each  called  by  their  admirers 
aarlie  Chaplin  of  South  America, 
lyou  wish  to  see  him,  seiior,  serve 
?lf  to  come  with  me  to  the  railroad 

Qta  must  be  honored,"  I  said.  "Ton- 
a  great  artist." 

5  do  honor  to  each  other,"  the  book- 
:  repUed.  "Panta  is  the  firmament, 
onton  is  the  star  that  glows  in  it." 
i  speech  was  just  a  normal  sample 
itanese.  Every  man  in  Panta  was  a 
o,  a  knightly  poet  who  knew  how 
lect  on  the  tragedy  of  hfe  and  the 
ry  of  death.  This,  of  course,  made 
tough  for  an  American  mission 
ad  come  to  Panta  to  buy  quinine  in 
ry.  Panta  wasn't  sure  that  it  liked  us, 
ed  how  badly  we  needed  the  quinine 
a  and  North  Africa. 

J  Germans,  until  they  had  been  ex- 
from  the  country,  had  been  much 
er  than  we.  Berlin  had  sent  tourists 
ould  quote  Lope  de  Vega  and  G6n- 
by  the  yard.    In  Panta,   the  legal 

r  was  reflections  and  meditations. 

iriboga   was   standing   and   waiting, 

udee  with  a  pencil  in  his  ear.   "If  it 

)rms  now  for  the  senor  to  come  to  the 

>ad  station — " 

>ointed  politely  to  the  report  on  my 
If  Tonton  is  only  waiting  for  a 


connection,"  I  said,  "he  may  be  gone  be- 
fore we  get  there." 

"His  connection  is  tomorrow,"  said 
Chiriboga. 

"Surely  he  doesn't  intend  to  wait  in 
the  station  until — " 

"To  him,  time  is  only  a  dream.  That 
station  is  only  a  dream.  Panta  is  a  dream. 
In  the  end,  what  is  life  itself  but  that? 
And  dreams  themselves  are  only  a  dream." 

I  thought  for  a  moment  and  then  said, 
"Calder6n  de  la  Barca." 

Chiriboga  looked  surprised.  "You  know 
that?"  he  asked. 

"We  read  him  in  our  Spanish  classes  in 
North  America." 

Chiriboga  flushed.  "You  do?  I  did  not 
mean  to  represent  the  reflection  as  my 
own.  In  Panta  we  suck  in  Calderdn  with 
our  mothers'  milk."  He  waved  ceremoni- 
ously toward  the  open  door.  "Have  the 
kindness,  seiior — " 

When  we  got  tp  the  railroad  station, 
Chiriboga  led  me  toward  the  freight  room. 
Through  the  door,  in  the  half-darkness,  I 
could  see  a  little  group  of  men  gathered 
in  a  corner.  They  turned  and  gave  me 
quick  glances  over  the  shoulder. 

I  stopped  at  the  threshold.  Suddenly 
I  got  the  feeling  that  this  was  some  kind  of 
test.  I  wished  I  had  not  come,  but  now 
there  was  no  stepping  back.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances I  was  not  just  one  gringo.  I 
was  the  United  States  of  America. 

"Shall  we  go  inside?"  I  asked,  thinking 
of  all  the  serene  white  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington. 

"How  not?"  Chiriboga  waved  me  be- 
fore him  into  the  freight  room.  It  was  clut- 
tered up  with  half-finished  hides,  bales  of 
sheared  wool,  eucalyptus  timbers  and 
crates  of  mountain  fruit.  That  was  all, 
except  for  something  in  the  corner  around 
which  four  men  were  standing.  A  bat- 
tered five-gallon  gasoline  tin,  and  inside 
it- 
It  appalled  me  to  think  that  a  man  could 
be  reduced  to  so  little.  Inside  the  gasoline 
tin  was  a  nest  of  bones,  terribly  clean  and 


white,  surmounted  by  a  skull,  also  clean 
and  white. 

I  closed  my  eyes  quickly.  "Tonton?"  I 
asked. 

"Eleven  kilometers  from  here  is  a  cliff," 
said  Chiriboga.  "The  descent  is  sudden 
and  long.  You  did  not  hear  how,  on  his 
way  from  Quito  to  La  Paz,  Tonton  dis- 
appeared? That  was  six  months  ago." 

"I  didn't  hear,"  I  said.  "At  the  time  I 
was  in  North  America." 

"The  place  where  he  fell  was  difficult  of 
access,"  said  Chiriboga,  "except  to  the 
carrion  birds." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Then  I  be- 
came aware  that  everybody  was  looking 
my  way.  Finally  I  got  the  point.  I  was 
expected  to  pronounce  an  elegy.  I  couldn't 
think  of  a  thing. 

Finally  Chiriboga  broke  in,  giving  me 
a  breather.  "Naked,"  he  said,  "of  his 
flesh  and  all  pretense — that  is  how  man 
goes  back  before  God." 

Another  voice  followed.  "To  the  buz- 
zards it  was  all  the  same,  Tonton  or  a 
common  thief."  I  looked  around.  This 
was  from  Fernando,  the  station  porter. 

"His  house  now  will  serve  another,  and 
his  horses,  and  his  wife."  This  was  Jose- 
lito,  the  cab  driver. 

I  had  a  feeling  I'd  been  through  this 
once  before,  but  I  couldn't  remember 
where. 

"He  was  hurrying,"  said  the  station- 
master,  "hurrying  to  become  a  corpse. 
Life  is  a  strange  railroad.  Each  voyage 
terminates  in  wreckage." 

This  topped  everything,  a  penetrating 
thought  and  in  perfect  character  with  the 
speaker.  There  was  a  murmured  applause. 

NOW  it  was  back  to  me.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  couldn't 
pass  twice.  Five  skeptical  faces  aimed  at 
me. 

"You  were  saying  something,  senor?" 
the  stationmaster  asked. 

Now  I  had  it.  I  started  quietly.  "One 
time,"  I  said,  wishing  I  were  better  at  sight 


translation,  "that  skull  contained  a  tongue 
.  .  .  and  was  able  to  sing." 

Five  pairs  of  dark,  knightly  eyes  were 
judging  me.  All  right  for  a  start,  but  pro- 
ceed— 

I  drew  a  deep  breath.  "Alas  .  .  .  poor 
.  .  .  Tonton  ..."  I  went  on.  I  wondered 
what  Secretary  HuU  would  have  thought. 
"I  knew  him,  Chiriboga." 

Chiriboga  nodded.  "How  not?"  he  in- 
toned. 

"A  fellow  of — of  endless  jokes,"  I  con- 
tinued. 

"Clearly,"  said  Joselito,  coming  in 
softly. 

The  next  was  almost  a  stumbler,  but  I 
worked  it  out.  ".  .  a  fellow  of  fantasy  of 
the  first  order."  I  leaned  forward  slightly. 
"Tell  me,"  I  asked  the  skull,  "where  do 
your  gibes  encounter  themselves  now?" 

"Exactly,"  sang  the  stationmaster. 

"What  has  become  of  your  tricks?" 

"Listen  .  .  .  listen!"  whispered  the  baker. 

"Where  now  are  your  songs?"  I  asked. 
"Your  sparks  of  humor?" 

"Indeed  . .  .  indeed,"  said  the  cab  driver. 

"Once  they  were  in  the  custom  of  mak- 
ing the  whole  theater  to  laugh."  I  counted 
five  to  myself.  "Now,"  I  said,  "not  one 
remains.  Alas,  poor  Tonton." 

This  time  I  counted  ten,  then  nodded  to 
everybody  in  the  room  and  walked  out. 
Chiriboga  came  with  me.  Behind  us  I 
heard  approving  whispers.  I  noticed  that 
Chiriboga  was  studying  my  features. 
"Your  mother  was  possibly  Spanish?"  he 

"No,"  I  said,  "not  possibly." 

"Possibly  German?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "pure  Anglo-Saxon  Amer- 
ican.  On  both  sides." 

He  nodded  to  himself.  "I  think,"  he 
said,  "that  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  all 
the  cinchona  bark  you  desire." 

"Good,"  I  said. 

I  didn't  tiiink  it  was  necessary  to  tell 
him  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  America,  with 
our  mothers'  milk,  we  sucked  in  Shake- 
speare. 
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HIGHWAY     TRANSPORT 


.      .      VITAL     TO     VICTORY     AND     THE     AMERICAN     WAY     OF     || 
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Readin,  Ritin  and  Rithmetic 
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No  longer  are  district  school  lines  determined  by  the  distance  a  pair  of  youth- 
ful legs  can  travel.  The  one-room  country  schoolhouse  with  its  pot-bellied 
stove,  wood  box  and  water  bucket  has  been  largely  replaced  by  the  modern, 
completely  equipped  Consolidated  School.  For  this,  we  can  thank  the  motor  bus. 

More  than  43,500  schools  depend  upon  bus  transportation.  The  nation's  85,000 
school  buses  roll  up  more  than  half  a  billion  miles  a  year.  The  number  of  school 
children  traveling  by  bus  each  day  is  greater  than  the  total  combined  population  of 
Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Washington  and  New  Orleans. 

The  transportation  of  school  children  is  one  of  Highway  Transport's  biggest 
and  most  important  jobs  .  .  .  for  the  right  to  educate  our  children  is  one  of 
the  principles  of  democracy  for  which  America  is  fighting. 


Joieph  B.  Eattmen,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation,  recently  stated: 
'  'A  utomotive  Transportation  is  absolutely  euen- 
tial  le  the  tvinning  of  the  fVar.  Goods  must  reach 
their  destinations  and  workers  must  get  to  their 
jobs...  on  time.  "Join  theU.  S.  Truck  Comer- 
vation  Corps  and  keep 
your  trucks  in  best 
possible  condition. 
Your  CMC  dealer  ia 
pledged  to  help  you. 


INViST  IN  VICTORr. . .  BUY  WAM   BONOS  AND  STAMM 


GENERAL  MOTORS    TRUCK   &   COACH 

DIVISION  OF  YELLOW  TRUCK  «  COACH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Home  of  GMC  Trucks  and  Yellow  Coaches  .  .  .  Manufacturer  cf  a  Wide  Variety  of  Military  Vehicles  for  our  Armed  Forces 
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3  ^"^y  fioZ"^«  fie 
™e  War 


r  TE  THINK  we  have  freedom  of 
%/  movement.  We  can  travel  thou- 
V  sands  of  miles  in  some  directions 
lOut  too  much  discomfort.  But  up  and 
n,  we  can  travel  only  a  few  thousand 
Js.  Three  thousand  yards  off  the  earth 
we're  panting  and  listless.  Ten  thou- 
i  yards,  and  we  can't  live;  no  oxygen, 
nse  cold,  kill  us  in  a  few  seconds. 
tiU,  it  would  be  fine  to  travel  up  there, 
seven  or  eight  miles  above  the  earth,  if 
fay  could  be  found  to  do  it  and  still 

Usually  it's  calm,  and  always  the  air 
5  thin  that  we  can  go  much  faster  and 
e  a  lot  of  time  on  long  journeys, 
yer  since  men  started  to  fly,  they  have 

to  fly  higher  and  higher,  for  sport, 
scientific  investigation,  for  more  speed 
nd  for  greater  deadliness  in  war.  In 
early  days,  sometimes  the  ships  quit 
ore  the  pilots;  sometimes  the  pilots 
ed  before  the  ships.  But  those  who 
naged  to  get  into  the  upper  reaches 
ne  back  with  strange  tales  about  what  it 

like  up  there. 
t  was  dry  and  fantastically  cold;  this 
that  happened  to  your  engines  and 
LIT  body;  light  acted  differently;  there 
re  no  clouds  to  speak  of;  usually  you 


slid  through  an  eternal  silent  calm — but 
not  always.  The  reports  jelled  into  a  theory 
that  //  you  could  design  a  plane  to  fly  up 
there,  and  //  you  could  fix  up  a  cabin  to 
reproduce  livable  conditions  for  fragile 
human  beings,  it  might  be  worth  while. 
Flying  would  be  faster  and  smoother  than 
on  lower  levels.  If  .  .  . 

The  First  High  Flier 

Many  concerns  started  experimenting, 
but  the  outfit  that  went  at  it  harder  than 
others  was  Boeing,  of  Seattle.  In  1936, 
Boeing  engineers  really  got  flying  high; 
by  1939,  they  had  found  out  enough  to 
build  the  first  stratoliner.  It  had  blowers 
and  heating  devices  that  kept  its  crew  and 
passenger  spaces  livable  at  20,000  feet. 

After  tests,  this  ship  and  its  sisters  went 
into  the  passenger  business  and  proved 
that,  within  limits,  the  higher  you  got  the 
faster  and  smoother  was  the  flight.  But 
somewhere  up  above,  it  might  be  still  bet- 
ter; the  test  crews  kept  on  trying.  From 
what  they  found  out,  it  became  possible  to 
build  the  high-flying  Fortresses  that  could 
get  above  antiaircraft  fire  and  sometimes 
above  fighter  planes;  also  the  big  Army 


transports  that  are  today  flying  long  routes 
in  the  stratosphere. 

After  the  war  if  you  fly  in  air  limiteds 
on  thousand-mile  trips,  probably  you  will 
fly  around  35,000  feet.  This  sounds  like 
a  lot  of  height,  but  comparatively  it's  get- 
ting up  only  four  feet  to  travel  two  hun- 
dred yards.  For  hops  of  under  a  thousand 
miles,  there  is  not  much  point  in  getting 
into  the  stratosphere.  Present  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority  rules  limit  the  climb  of 
a  passenger  plane  to  three  hundred  feet 
a  minute,  although  most  people  can  take  a 
thousand  without  discomfort.  To  climb  to 
30,000  feet,  under  the  rules,  takes  an  hour 
and  forty  minutes,  in  which  the  plane 
might  travel  four  or  five  hundred  miles.  It 
would  no  sooner  be  up  to  its  limit  than  it 
would  have  to  start  down. 

With  pressure  cabins,  of  course,  planes 
could  climb  much  more  rapidly,  and  post- 
war ships  may  climb  a  mile  a  minute, 
which  would  shorten  the  distance  in  which 
stratosphere  flying  would  be  economical. 

To  travel  upstairs  we  have  to  do  a  great 
many  things  besides  regulating  cabin  pres- 
sures and  temperatures.  We  practically 
have  to  redesign  most  of  the  ship's  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  from  tiny  electric 


Data  of  great  value  to  the  fliers 
is  obtained  by  scientists  in  the 
cold  room.  A  complete  refrigera- 
tion plant  produces  accurate  tem- 
peratures   at    any    given    altitude 


motors  and  radio  gadgets  to  propellers 
and  the  shape  of  the  fuselage — which  has 
to  be  circular  to  handle  the  pressure.  For 
one  thing:  What  sort  of  material  are  you 
going  to  use  for  a  window  that  has  to 
take  an  outside  temperature  of  100  below 
and  an  inside  of  65  or  70,  plus  pounds  of 
excess  pressure — without  cracking?  Lose 
a  window  up  there,  and  the  chance  of  get- 
ting passengers  down  alive  is  pretty  slim. 
Finding  out  what  goes  on  at  40,000  feet 
isn't  just  a  matter  of  hopping  into  a  plane 
and  going  up.  High-flight  test  pilots,  en- 
gineers and  crews  have  to  go  through 
weeks  of  intensive  training  before  they  are 
ready.  Finally  they  spend  hours  in  a  steel 
chamber  called  a  stratotrainer,  living  and 
working  under  the  same  atmospheric  con- 
ditions they'll  find  eight  miles  up — where 
there  is  a  margin  of  about  thirty  seconds 
between  life  and  certain  death. 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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The  Story  Thus  Far: 

FOLLOWING  the  death  of  her  grandfather, 
with  whom  she  has  Hved  since  the  death  of 
her  parents  near  Washington,  D.  C,  Griselle 
Mountjoy  goes  to  the  Coast  and  becomes  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  California. 

She  knows  one  person  in  Berkeley :  old  Gen- 
eral Cruickshank,  who  had  been  her  grandfa- 
ther's best  friend.  The  general's  nephew.  Dr.  Sam 
Cruickshank,  and  MoUie,  his  wife,  run  a  board- 
inghouse  for  girls  in  Berkeley.  Griselle  takes  a 
room  at  the  Cruickshanks'. 

Back  East,  Griselle  had  met,  and  fallen  in 


love  with,  a  Califomian :  Captain  Alan  Mcln- 
tyre,  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Corps.  Alan 
had  given  her  no  encouragement,  although  he 
had  liked  her,  admired  her.  Still,  when  he  shows 
up  in  Berkeley,  shortly  after  her  arrival,  she  is 
thrilled! 

She  soon  learns,  though,  that  Alan  loves  some- 
one else — Mitzi  /\rmitage,  the  general's  niece. 
Milzi  has  a  husband,  David  Armitage,  who  is 
with  our  Navy,  overseas.  She  professes  to  adore 
"dear  David."  But,  as  she  admits  to  Griselle, 
she  Is  "ctdizy"  about  handsome  Captain  Mc- 
Intyre. 

Possessing    a    sensitive    conscience,    and    the 


right  sort  of  code,  Alan  struggles  against  his 
emotions ;  and,  after  a  hard  fight,  he  convinces 
himself  that  it  is  Griselle  he  ought  to  love,  not 
Mitzi!  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  ask  Griselle 
to  marry  him.  Then,  shortly  before  the  time 
set  for  their  marriage,  he  sends  Griselle  a  letter 
in  which  he  tells  her,  as  gently  as  he  can,  that 
he  has  made  a  "mistake." 

When  Griselle  reads  the  letter,  Alan  is  no 
longer  in  Berkeley— obedient  to  orders,  he  has 
gone  away.  Heartbroken,  Griselle  has  a  long, 
frank  talk  with  Mitzi,  who  stresses  the  point  that 
Alan  loves  her.  not  Griselle  ;  and  that  she,  Mitzi, 
can  marry  him,  if  she  only  cares  to  get  a  divorce. 


Utterly    wretched,    Griselle    calls 
mother  and  brother,  Steve,  a  cripple 
about  in  a  wheel  chair.  To  her  delight, ' 
Steve  a  charming  companion  ;  he  giv 
sympathy   and    understanding   she 
word  has  come  that  Mitzi's  husband, 
"missing  in  action"  in  the  South  Pac 
is  now  a  widow — free  to  marry  Alanl 

VI 

GRISELLE  saw  much  less  o; 
in  these  days,  being  rather 
than    otherwise,    when 
phoned,  to  be  told  that  Mrs 
was  away  with  friends  in  the  city 
Burlingame  or  up  at  Lake  Tahoe. 
ing  Mitzi  only  gave  her  pain;  it  wmI 
not  to  see  her.    For  Mitzi  was  bet 
subdued,  picturesque  in  her  yoiin 
owhood,   and   Mitzi   too   obviousi 
now  that  she  held  all  the  cards  in  htj 
hands. 

One  afternoon  Griselle  went  up 
the  old  general  to  play  backgammo 
him.   She  found  him  in  the  cool  vt! 
outside  the  dining  room  and  with 
minute's   delay   brought   out   the 
topped  table  and  the  big  board, 
while,  the  dice  clicked  steadily  arj 
big,  smooth  counters  moved  to  an 
and  the  conversation  was  casual  an< 
eral. 

But  suddenly,  as  Griselle  rul 
hunted  in  her  bag  for  fresh  Dickell 
dimes,  the  old  man  demanded:  "St 
liked  young  Captain  Mclntyre,  too, 

Griselle  sat  back,  her  throat  sui 
thick  and  her  heart  missing  a 
"Alan!"  she  said. 

"Yes.  Nice  fellow.  I've  only  seei 
a  few  times.  Mitzi  seems  to  be  trel 
dously  taken  with  him,"  the  old  man| 
on  musingly. 

"Oh,  yes.  They're — they're  in  low 
— he  naturally  felt — he  felt  that  siml 
knew  her  husband  it  made  it  all  the  y 
— his  liking  her,  I  mean.  He  met 
both  down  South,  just  before  David 
to  sail,  and  he  drove  up  here  with  J| 
remeinber?  That  was  the  beginning 
of  course,  David's  death  changed  all  t 
Griselle  said  somewhat  confusedly. 

"How  d'you  mean — changed  all  tl 

"Made  it  all  right.  I  mean,  when 
comes  back,  she'll  be  free  to  marry.' 

"But  she  isn't  going  to  live  on  a 
tain's  pay,  or  what  a  young  doctor  ir 
at  the  outset,  either,"  said  General  On 
shank  shrewdly. 

"No;  but  Mitzi  has  some  money." 

"Well,  she  has  a  couple  of  hundr^ 
month,"  he  said,  unconvinced.  '" 
wouldn't  take  her  very  far.  She's  not 
ing  to  settle  down  and  run  any  IB 
house  on  a  budget." 

"She  says  she  is." 

"But  what's  this  she  was  telling 
about  his  liking  you?  She  says  tm 
she  hadn't  cut  in  on  you,  she  believes 
and  he  would  have  been  married  be 
he  went  away." 

Griselle  began  to  set  up  the  men 
the  new  game. 

"We  might  have,"  she  admitted;  ' 
he  wasn't  in  love  with  me.  He  wante 
he  wanted  not  to  go  on  caring  for  N 
— to  get  away.  I  knew  how  it  was.  I 
willing." 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


"I  knew  it,  I  kneve  it!"  Mitad  said  bill 

and  abstractedly.    Griselle  followed  L,| 
through  the  open  hallway  to  the  libip 
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With  hoes  and  with  rakes 
We've  done  what  it  takes 
To  keep  our  production  unswerving. 


And  now  as  we  plan 

to  "con  what  we  can," 

It's  freedom  itself  we're  preserving! 
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Comer's  for  September  11,  1943 


1.  I'm  MInorva,  goddess  of  Wisdom. 
That's  me  on  top  of  the  bus,  keeping 
an  eye  on  another  gal  named  Minerva 
who's  filling  the  job  of  a  man  gone  off 
to  the  wars. 


S.  After  driving  this  bus  all  day,  this 
other  Minerva  dame  doesn't  sleep  a 
wink  all  night.  At  3  A.M.  last  Wednes- 
day, when  she  ought  to  be  sawing 
wood,  I  catch  her  sittin'  up  knittin'. 


3.  Listen,  Min,  I  say  to  her.  You'll       4.  Trouble  with  you,  Min,  is   that 


wreck  that  bus  of  yours  if  you  don't 
get  some  shut-eye.  And  you'll  be  sab- 
otaging instead  of  helping  your  Uncle 
Sam's  war  effort.* 


you're  one  of  those  people  whose 
nerves  are  upset  by  the  cafFein  in  cof- 
fee. Get  wise!  \bu  can  enjoy  coffee 
without  being  company  for  the  owls. 


5.  All  you  hcrve  to  do,  I  advise  her,  is       6.  Next  night  I  go  bocic  to  Min's  place 


switch  to  Sanka  Coffee.  Sanka  is  real 
coffee,  fine,  delicious  coffee— with  97% 
of  the  cajffein  removed.  This  heavenly 
beverage  lets  you  sleep  in  clover. 


Sanka 
Coffee 


for  another  sales  talk.  But  she  must 
have  switched  to  Sanka  that  day,  be- 
cause she's  fast  asleep.  No  wonder  I'm 
Head  of  the  Wisdom  Dept.! 


ALL-PURPOSE  GRIND.. 

VACUUM  PACKED  IN 

GLASS  JARS 


SLEEP  ISN'T  A  LUXURY;  IT'S  A  NECESSITY.  DRINK  SANKA  AND  SLEEP! 

'women!  find  rouR  right  war  jo*.  Check  the  want  ads;  go  to  your  local  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service  Office  for  advice.  The  More  Women  at  Work— The  Sooner  We'll  Win  I 


The  Wild  Bunch 

Continued  Irom  page  19 


He  turned  to  the  door,  but  he  changed 
his  mind  and  crossed  the  room  and  went 
through  the  kitchen  and  left  the  house  by 
the  back  way.  Stepping  cautiously  he 
reached  the  edge  of  the  yard  and  found 
McSween  in  the  middle  of  the  yard,  fac- 
ing the  porch  with  a  rifle  in  his  arm. 

The  girl  had  turned  up  the  house  lamp 
and  she  had  opened  the  door  to  let  out 
the  day's  heat;  and  therefore  McSween 
was  a  revealed  shape  in  the  yellow  glow. 

Goodnight  stepped  into  the  yard,  lift- 
ing his  gun  on  McSween.  "Stand  fast," 
he  said.  "Drop  the  rifle." 

The  sound  of  his  voice  made  McSween 
flinch.  Goodnight  noticed  a  short,  stiff 
shudder  go  through  the  man.  McSween 
stood  rooted,  not  turning  his  head  as  he 
grated  back  his  answer:  "Why  didn't  you 
do  this  square  and  meet  me  headfirst? 
I  was  right  here  where  you  could  see  me." 

"Drop  the  gun,"  said  Goodnight. 

McSween  let  the  gun  fall  and  then 
turned.  His  face  was  old  and  showed 
something  close  to  despair.  "When  do 
I  get  the  chance?"  he  said.  "I  got  it  com- 
ing to  me." 

"When  you  can  find  it,"  said  Goodnight. 
"Get  into  the  bunkhouse,  lady-killer."  He 
walked  past  McSween  and  picked  up  the 
rifle.  McSween  stood  indecisively  in  his 
tracks,  watching  Goodnight  with  his 
balked  glance.  Goodnight  rammed  the 
muzzle  of  the  rifle  into  the  man's  back. 
"Move  on,"  he  said.  The  pressure  stirred 
McSween.  He  marched  to  the  bunkhouse 
with  his  fists  doubled  and  swinging;  he 
went  into  the  bunkhouse  and  moved  like 
a  man  half  asleep  to  his  bunk  in  the  corner; 
he  sat  down  on  its  edge,  still  staring  at 
Goodnight.  The  other  three  had  turned 
in  for  the  night,  but  they  were  awake, 
watching  this  scene. 

"Who  lent  this  greenhorn  a  gun?"  asked 
Goodnight. 

Bob  Carruth  said,  "It's  my  gun." 

"Man  should  be  more  careful  with  his 
weapons,"  said  Goodnight.  "By  the 
way — who's  been  foreman  around  here?" 

"I  been." 

"Hope  you  liked  it  while  it  lasted." 

Bob  Carruth  took  the  news  with  his- 
usual  grave  and  indifferent  manner.  One 
eyebrow  lifted,  opening  one  eye  fuller; 
the  other  was  a  streak  of  light  between 
closing  lids.  Finally  he  turned  over  on  his 
bunk,  putting  his  back  to  Goodnight. 
"That's  fine.  Now  you  can  do  the  talkin' 
when  Boston  Bill  shows  up  tomorrow." 

BREAKFAST  was  done  and  Goodnight 
had  gone  for  his  horse  when  he  heard 
the  onreaching  running  of  horses  coming 
from  the  ridge  trail.  Coming  back  to  the 
yard  he  found  Boston  Bill  at  the  porch, 
talking  to  Virginia  Overman.  Half  a  dozen 
of  Boston  Bill's  men  sat  asaddle,  waiting. 

Carruth  stood  in  the  bunkhouse  door- 
way, watching  this  with  his  usual  cool 
reserve.  Carruth  murmured  to  him,  "Now 
you  can  figure  this  one  out,"  and  seemed 
amused. 

Goodnight  thought  of  something. 
"Where's  Bill's  headquarters?" 

"Back  on  the  ranch  that  used  to  be 
Clark  Morphy's.   Two  miles  up." 

"He  could  have  heard  the  shooting  last 
night." 

"He  could  have,"  agreed  Carruth. 

The  idea  stuck  with  Goodnight  as  he 
went  over  the  yard;  and  another  idea 
came.  Looking  at  Boston  Bill's  crew  he 
saw  no  particular  weariness  on  them.  It 
appeared  they  had  slept  well,  either  at 
their  headquarters  or  somewhere.  These 
two  things  made  a  piece  of  a  story,  and  the 
story  had  a  possibility  to  it.  Boston  Bill, 
at  the  moment,  reached  out  and  touched 
Virginia's  shoulder  and  spoke  to  her:  "All 
you  need  to  do  is  tell  me  what  you  want." 


Goodnight  observed  the  half-rc 
interest  on  the  girl's  face.   Bill's  pr 
and  his  personal  attraction  rcachc 
even  against  her  judgment.    Bost 
swung  around  to  meet  him,  the 
fading.  "You're  back?"  he  said,  aa<| 
thought  of  something  else.    "You 
fight  last  night?" 

"No." 

"That's  right,"  said  Boston  Bill. 
were  in  town."    He  turned   to 
"Don't  trust  men  you  don't  know."j 

His  charm  returned  as  he  looked  J 
and  Goodnight  saw  her  eyes  drop.' 
said  hurriedly,  "Frank  is  forema 
Bill." 

Bill  gave  Goodnight  a  steady 
"That  trip  to  town  saved  you  a 
trouble." 

"Where  were  you  last  night?" 

Boston  Bill  said,  "That's  none  of 
business."   Then  he  remembered  the 
and   gave   a    better   answer,   grudgi] 
"We  just  got  back  to  our  place  after  a . 
ride.  Otherwise  we'd  been  here." 


itiec 
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GOODNIGHT  looked  back  at  thi 
ers  still  sitting  asaddle  and  savl 
night  weariness  on  them.    What  wasi 
man  trying  to  avoid?   Meanwhile  Boj 
Bill  put  his  hand  on  the  girl's  arm  and 
"I  want  to  see  you  alone  a  moment." 
led  her  inside  and  closed  the  door. 

Goodnight  got  out  his  tobacco  sack 
poured  a  cigarette.  He  drew  a  long  br| 
of  smoke  and  he  watched  Boston  I 
men  and  was  aware  of  their  covert  ami 
ment.   McSween  appeared  and  stood' 
side  the  stirrups  of  one  of  the  riders 
watched  him  with  a  hungry  anticipat 
as  though  he  saw  the  chance  for  whicl 
waited.   Over  by  the  bunkhouse  the  tj 
other   Sun   men   held   their   places, 
watching  and  judging  him.    This  wl' 
scene  made  him  or  broke  him  as  the 
ments  ran  on. 

The  door  opened  and  Boston  Bill  ca' 
out,  "Virginia  wants  her  dad  buried  i 
to   her  mother — over   there   beyond 
trees.  Get  busy  on  it,  and  send  someb 
to  Roselle  for  the  minister." 

It  was  Boston  Bill's  signal  that  he  i 
posed  to  take  control.  Goodnight  nui 
the  cigarette,  saying  nothing  and  dc 
nothing.  The  mounted  men  got  down  i 
started  toward  their  chore.  .  .  . 

A  minister  came  out  of  the  hills  soi 
time  before  noon  on  an  old  gray  ho 
conducted  the  funeral  and  took  his  din 
and  went  away.  Goodnight  said  to  I 
Carruth,  "Where'd  he  come  from?" 

"RoseUe." 

"Where's  Roselle?" 

"Summit  for  the  Pass  Road.  Was  a  n: 
ing  town." 

Goodnight  went  back  to  the  corral  8 
took  seat  on  the  top  bar.  He  had  a  vi 
of  the  main  house  whose  door  was  ag; 
closed.  Boston  Bill's  men  sat  around  i 
yard  in  the  shade  and  in  the  sun;  the  c 
inched  along,  meaning  nothing  to  ai 
body.  This  was  one  of  those  times  whi 
as  in  a  poker  game,  luck  ran  low  and  t 
players  sat  disinterestedly  by,  waiting  J 
a  break  to  come,  for  a  fat  pot  to  build  i 
He  realized  he  had  taken  a  bad  beati 
during  the  morning.  In  the  space  of  t\ 
minutes  before  the  critical  audience  B< 
ton  Bill  had  cut  him  down  so  that  he  w 
a  lesser  man  in  the  eyes  of  all  of  thei 
Boston  Bill  was  clever  and  fought  wi 
many  weapons. 

Goodnight  had  stood  back  in  the  crov 
at  the  funeral  and  he  had  watched  the  gij 
she  had  shed  no  tears  and  it  seemed  to  hi 
she  had  changed  greatly.  Her  way 
standing,  her  gray  eyes  looking  down 
the  earth,  her  fixed  composure — the 
things  reminded  him  somehow  of  her  f 
ther.  He  thought  of  her  very  steadily  as  1 
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'Voi 


)j  need  on  the  corral  bar  and  watched 

h  nouse. 

leanwhile,  Boston  Bill  sat  on  the  cor- 

of  the  living-room  table,  inside  the 

Ise  and  considered  Virginia  Overman. 

'sllijjsat  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  perfectly 
iposed.  Not  once  during  the  funeral, 
not  since,  had  she  given  way.  She  had 

'«s  illent  control  of  herself,  a  thing  which 
ressed  him.    He  spoke  softly  even  as 

5n   ;ritica!  eyes  searched  her: 

[t  is  very  tough.   You  know  very  well 
&o  whatever  chore  you  want  done.  I've 
you  that  before." 
Yes"  she  said,  "I  remember." 
Virginia,"  he  said,  "how  are  you  going 
un  things?" 
As  they  have  been  run  in  the  past." 

ilii)  You  must  be  aware  of  the  difficulties. 
kind  of  men  we  have  to  use  around 
!  do  not  take  to  a  woman's  instruc- 
s." 

J  iihe  looked  at  him  intently.  "A  woman 
do  things  a  man  cannot." 
e  smiled  with  some  indulgence.    "A 

ie(   nan's  knuckles  were  never  meant  for 

h  ght." 

A  woman  has  a  smile,"  she  said.    "I 

tei  Id  smile  your  whole  crowd  away  from 
." 

Why,"  he  said,  "what  goes  on  in  your 
d?"  He  was  sober  now,  and  he  thought 
efully  of  what  she  had  told  him. 
Bill,"  she  said,  "I  can  read  your  mind, 
u're  sorrowing  with  me  today  and  do- 
it well.  You  do  many  things  so  well. 
;  tomorrow  or  the  next  day,  or  next 
;k,  you'll  suggest  how  lonely  it  is  for 
and  you'll  propose.  That's  about  right, 
ft  it?" 


' 


E  STARED  at  her,  considerably  sur- 
prised at  her  cold  and  rational  analy- 
of  him.  It  irritated  him  to  know  that 
1  had  played  with  him  precisely  as  he 
1  played  with  her. 

le  said  pointedly,  "The  truth  is,  Vir- 
ia,  you're  not  particularly  forlorn  be- 
ise  of  your  father's  death." 
'I  will  do  what  my  father  did  not  do." 
'You  will  do  it  with  my  help,"  he  said, 
you  will  not  do  it.  Don't  let  your 
bcies  get  the  best  of  you." 
She  studied  him  over  a  thoughtful  in- 
[val.  "You're  pretty  blunt  when  you 
!n't  feel  you  have  to  be  charming.  Sun 
inch  is  mine.  You  had  a  better  grip  on 
f  father  than  you  have  on  me.  He  was 


a  simple  man,  and  you  studied  him  and 
knew  him,  and  used  him.  Had  he  lived, 
you  would  have  made  yourself  so  neces- 
sary to  him  that  he  could  have  done  noth- 
ing without  you.  I'm  different.  You  don't 
know  me  as  well  and  you'll  never  be  cer- 
tain I'm  standing  where  you  think  I  am." 

"Is  this  what  has  been  going  on  behind 
your  smile  all  these  months?"  he  said. 
"You  sound  as  though  you  despised  me." 

Her  glance  ran  over  his  face  and  a 
flicker  of  expression  came  to  her  lips  and 
eyes.  Then  she  looked  down.  "No,  Bill," 
she  murmured,  "I  don't  hate  you." 

He  was  trying  to  judge  her  and  having 
a  poor  time  of  it.  She  had  changed  on 
him,  throwing  his  reasoning  out  of  line; 
now  he  tried  to  re-establish  her  in  his 
scheme  of  things.  "It  would  be  foolish  of 
you  to  send  me  away,  Virginia.  Where 
will  you  get  other  help?" 

"I'm  not  sending  you  away.  I  only  want 
it  clear  about  Sun  Ranch.  You  can  change 
your  plans." 

"What  plans?" 

"You're  not  the  usual  kind  of  brush 
jumper.  You  ran  away  from  something 
much  better  than  the  average  man.  I  think 
you  sometimes  hate  yourself  for  running. 
You  are  very  proud  of  your  brains  and 
you  have  a  contempt  for  most  men  around 
you.  Well,  here  you  are.  You  think  you 
could  make  a  little  world  of  your  own  and 
run  it  as  a  perfect  king." 

"Sun  Ranch,"  he  pointed  out,  "is  just  a 
mountain  meadow  surrounded  by  trees. 
You  could  make  it  bigger  if  you  wished. 
You  could  have  cattle  over  half  the  moun- 
tains, if  you  wished." 

"Cattle  rustled  from  the  desert?" 

"How  does  that  matter  where  we  get 
our  beef?  These  men  will  take  what  they 
can  from  us.  We  can  take  what  they  have, 
with  equal  right.  Sun  Ranch  could  stretch 
from  summit  to  the  desert.  It  could  go  out 
upon  the  desert  twenty  miles." 

"All  that  is  nice  to  dream  about,  Bill. 
You're  a  great  one  to  dream  and  talk." 

"I  can  draw  twenty  or  thirty  men  to 
me,"  he  said.  "What's  to  stand  against  us? 
It  won't  be  hard  to  knock  out  the  ranchers 
who  have  been  trying  to  ruin  Sun.  Once 
they're  gone,  who  cares?  If  it  were  back 
East  we'd  have  some  kind  of  law  on  our 
trail.   But  this  is  different." 

"You've  been  here  long  enough  to  have 
tried  it.  Why  haven't  you?" 

"I  came  here  green,"  he  said.  "I  had  to 
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Choice  of 
Junior  Yanics 

For  school  and  casual  wear  these 
Reliance  made  garments  are  preferred 
by  active  boys.  We've  built  extra  serv- 
ice into  these  good-looking  clothes, 
so  that  parents  can  outfit  young  Yanks 
thriftily.  Pictured  (left  to  right)  are: 
A  Yank  Jr.  Corduroy  Jumper  with 
Matched  Jacket.  A  Yank  Jr.  warm 
Plaid  Shirt,  in-and-outer  style,  and 
Corduroy  Slacks.  Get  Yank  Jr.  clothes 
at  better  dealers  everywhere. 

Reliance  Manufacturing  Company 

212  W.  Monroe  SI.         .         Chicago,  III. 

New  York  Offices: 
200  Fiflh  Ave.         •         1350  Broadway 

MAKERS  of  Big  Yank  Work  Clothing  .  Ayuon  Shirts 
Yankshire  Coats  •  Universal  Pajamas  •  No-Tare 
Shorts  •  Kay  Whitney  anil  Hajipy  Home  Frocks 
Yank  Jr.  Boys'  Wear  •  Parachutes  for  Men  and 
Materiel 
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learn.   1  had  to  build  up  iny  crowd.   I've 
built  it." 

"You  always  talk  well.  You  started  out 
to  catch  Harry  Ide.  You  didn't  do  it." 

"This  stranger  rode  up  and  spoiled  my 
play." 

She  said,  "What  really  made  you  go  to 
see  Ide?" 

He  gave  her  a  strange  look.  "I  have  told 
you." 

She  watched  him  so  steadily  that  he 
grew  impatient  and  afraid.  He  held  her 
glance,  knowing  he  could  not  show  weak- 
ness now,  but  the  cll'ort  was  hard  and  he 
broke  it  up  by  bringing  a  smile  to  his  face. 
"You're  touchy." 

"Go  back  and  do  what  you  intended  to 
do.  Then  I'll  listen  to  you." 

He  said  slowly,  "You're  asking  me  to  go 
kill  Harry  Ide?" 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

"I  realize  how  you  feel.  This  thing  has 
hit  you  hard  and  Ide  deserves  to  die.  He 
probably  will  in  due  time.  But  I  hate  to 
hear  you  speak  so  coldly." 

"Now  you're  just  talking  again.  If  you're 
afraid,  don't  bother.  All  the  hill  outfits  are 
friends  of  Sun.  They  will  do  what  you 
haven't  done." 

"1  do  not  like  to  hear  that  from  you." 

"For  that  matter,"  she  said,  "Goodnight 
will  take  care  of  Ide  for  me.  You  can  ride 
along  on  your  own  business,  whatever 
it  is." 

He  said  angrily,  "I  don't  want  him 
around." 

She  swung  about,  her  will  as  strong  as 
his.  She  flung  her  question  at  him:  "Why 
didn't  you  settle  that  also  when  he  stopped 
you  at  Ide's?" 

He  said,  very  slowly,  "Are  you  asking 
me  to  go  out  there  and  draw  on  Good- 
night?" 

"No,"  she  said.  "Let  him  alone.  But. 
don't  talk  of  things  you  never  mean  to  do." 

He  said,  "I'll  see  you  again  in  a  day  or 
two,"  and  left  the  house.  She  followed  to 
the  doorway,  watching  him  swing  to  his 
horse  and  wait  for  his  men  to  gather. 
Presently  he  wheeled  and  led  his  outfit 
away. 

"Bob,"  she  called,  "saddle  up  for  me." 
She  let  out  a  long  sigh.  The  stiffness  on 
her  face,  the  cold  containment,  slipped. 
She  was  tired  and  showed  it  and  she  was 
thinking:  I  shall  have  to  handle  him  bet- 
ter than  that  or  he  will  slip  through  my 
fingers,  or  destroy  me.  He  is  a  clever  man. 

Bob  brought  her  horse  forward.  Going 
to  it.  she  spoke  to  Goodnight  who  still 
loosted  on  the  top  corral  bar:  "I  wish  you 
to  ride  along,  Frank."  She  waited  until  he 
had  joined  her  and  afterward  turned  to  the 
meadow  road. 

He  said  nothing  to  her.  Depression  ob- 
viously chilled  her  spirit;  the  meeting  with 
Boston  Bill  had  left  her  displeased,  and  he 
had  also  noted  that  Boston  Bill's  expres- 
sion, on  leaving  the  house,  had  been 
stormy.  These  two  had  clashed.  He  put 
the  information  away. 

THEY  came  to  a  summit  of  the  trail. 
Here  she  stopped  and  pointed  her  hand 
down  a  ravine,  at  the  lower  end  of  which 
a  small  meadow  opened.  Following  her 
gesture,  Goodnight  noticed  a  log  house 
and  a  weather-gray  barn  sitting  in  the 
meadow. 

"That's  where  Boston  Bill  stays."  Vir- 
ginia said.  "I  wanted  you  to  know  where  it 
was.  This  is  not  the  closest  road  to  it.  The 
best  road  goes  straight  from  Sun.  Remem- 
ber that." 

She  went  on,  crossed  a  short  bare  bench 
and  reached  timber,  again  climbing.  She 
appeared  pressed  for  time  and  she  drew 
back  again  into  her  thoughts  and  made  no 
further  attempt  to  talk  to  him.  Half  an 
hour  onward,  they  came  upon  a  narrow 
footbridge  slung  over  a  canyon  thirty  feet 
wide  and  sixty  feet  deep,  at  the  bottom  of 
whose  dark  slice,  water  boiled.  Somewhere 
near  by,  out  of  sight,  a  falls  made  a  steady 
racket  and  the  mist  of  its  spraying  lay 


damply  in  the  air.  Now  the  road  reached 
a  clearing  scarcely  more  than  a  foothold 
at  the  base  of  a  dill  and  ended  in  front 
of  a  cabin  and  a  corral  and  a  log  lean-to. 
Behind  the  cabin  rose  a  cliff,  gray  and 
weathered  and  cracked.  In  all  other  direc- 
tions the  pines  marched  away  in  ragged 
up-and-down  formation,  covering  the 
sharp  breaks  and  ridges  round  about. 

A  mustard-colored  dog,  long  and  lank, 
scuffled  around  the  cabin  with  his  teeth 
showing,  and  a  man  as  lank  as  the  dog 
stepped  from  the  lean-to,  holding  a  rifle 
loose  in  one  hand.  A  short  beard  cov- 
ered a  face  that  might  have  been  old  or 
young;  he  had  a  hatchet  chin  and  agate 
black  eyes  and  a  faint  streak  of  a  mouth. 
He  was  about  six  feet  tall,  nothing  but 
bone  and  hide,  with  the  round  shoulders 
of  one  who  bent  to  watch  the  trail  as  he 
walked  or  rode.  His  voice,  when  he  spoke, 
was  an  old  man's  voice:  "Git  down,  Vir- 
ginia." 

"Just  came  to  introduce  you  to  a  man, 
Ned.  This  man.  His  name  is  Frank.  He's 
working  for  me." 

"For  you  or  your  old  man?" 

"My  father  is  dead.  Harry  Ide's  crowd 
shot  us  up  last  night." 

The  old  man  stolidly  accepted  the  in- 
formation. He  shrugged  his  s^ioulders  and 
his  lids  crept  nearer  together,  accenting  the 
beady  brightness  of  his  eyes.  "We  can  re- 
member that,"  he  said.  "One  day  Harry 
Ide's  goin'  to  get  what's  comin'  to  him." 
He  looked  at  Goodnight  and  said,  "Whut 
about  this  feller?" 

"If  he  comes  up  here  for  anything,  re- 
member he's  from  me."  She  turned  to 
Goodnight.  "This  is  my  father's  oldest 
friend — Ned  Tower." 

Ned  Tower  laid  his  glance  on  Good- 
night like  the  edge  of  a  knife,  motionless 
but  ready  to  cut.  He  nodded  his  head: 
"I'll  know  him  if  he  comes,  Virginia.  That 
all?" 

"All  now,"  she  answered. 

"No,"  he  said,  "it  ain't  all.  Whut  you 
goin'  to  do  with  Boston  Bill?" 

"I'll  use  him,"  she  said. 

"Will  you  now?" 

"I'm  not  as  easy  as  Dad,"  she  said. 

"We'll  see,"  he  said.  .  .  . 


Goodnight  took  his  seat  at  thi 
the  supper  table;  Virginia  and  il 
were  already  seated.  Goodnii 
"Where's  Mac?" 

Bob  C  arruth  looked  up,  gray 
interested  and  reserved.   "Left." 

"Left  for  where?  " 

"Didn't  say." 

She    watched    Goodnight    grow 
grow  keen.   "Which  way  did  he  go?1 

"That    way."    said    Bob    CarruthI 
waved  his  knife.   "Toward  Koselle. 
the  mountain." 

Goodnight  started  for  the  door, 
ginia  came  around  the  table  to  haltl 
"Where  are  you  going?" 

"After  him." 

"  Ihen   that's  what   brought  you 
Why  didn't  you  say  so?  And  if  you  Wcl 
him,  why  didn't  you  take  him  when| 
had  him?" 

Goodnight  went  by  her  without  ami 
ing.  C'arruth  called  out,  "Hope  youf 
him.  He  took  my  forty-four." 

Goodnight  reached  his  horse.  Tur 
in  the  yard,  he  looked  at  Virginia.  .She] 
at  once,  "Will  you  come  back?" 

"Maybe."  he  said  and  rode  away. I 

TWILIGHT  came  on,  lingered  bril 
gave  way  to  dark.  Goodnight  reati 
the  end  of  the  meadow  and  rode  on[ 
tween  black  hedges  of  pine.  Now  and  l| 
he  pulled  to  a  walk  and  gave  his  horl 
breathing  spell,  but  he  hated  the  delay  f 
scarcely  could  abide  it;  for  the  feail 
losing  Theo  McSween  dominated  him 
he  cursed  himself  for  ever  permitting! 
man  out  of  his  sight. 

He  was  two  hours  from  Sun  Ral 
when  he  caught  the  dull  shine  of  hc| 
lights,  thus  coming  upon  Roselle. 

He  drifted  forward  with  caution, 
serving  that  this  town  was  nothing  bil 
huddle  of  old  shacks  split  by  the  r^ 
which  went  straightaway  through, 
he  reached  the  side  of  the  nearest  hous 
stopped  in  the  shadows  to  have  a  1(| 
before  him;   a  two-story  building  st 
ahead  of  him   with  an  outside  stairvj 
leading  from  street  to  second  floor.  ThI 
seemed  to  be  a  saloon  on  the  ground  flo| 
with   a   few   horses   standing   before 
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Our  fourth  year..7/?  the  Army 


fhen  war  clouds  over  Europe  cast  their  first 
mg  shadows  on  the  American  continent, 
idustry  was  called  upon  to  help  speed  the 
rmament  program,  and  Cadillac  "enlisted." 
hat  was  back  in  March  of  1939. 

)ur  first  assignment  was  to  build  vital  pre- 
ision  parts  for  the  Allison— America's  fore- 
nost  liquid-cooled  aircraft  engine— and  we've 
een  at  it  ever  since.  Today  we  are  producing 
uch  important  units  as  the  crankshaft,  the 


camshaft,  the  connecting  rods,  the  reduction 
gears,  the  piston  pins,  and  in  addition,  more 
than  170  other  vital  parts  for  the  power  train. 
The  parts  we  make  embody  some  of  the  finest 
precision  work  achieved  by  Ainerican  indus- 
try. In  many  instances  it  calls  for  tolerances 
as  close  as  three  ten/thousandths  of  an  inch. 

But  that  is  not  the  full  story  of  what  Cadillac 
is  doing.  We  also  build  the  new  high-speed 
M-5    light    tank    containing    two    Cadillac- 


inspired  innovations  entirely  new  to  mecha- 
nized warfare.  They  were  adapted  to  tank 
use  by  U.  S.  Army  ordnance  engineers  co- 
operating with  Cadillac  engineers.  This  M-5 
light  tank  has  been  in  volume  production  on 
Cadillac   assembly   lines    for  many   months. 

We  are  not  only  building  to  the  finest  stand- 
ards \ve  have  ever  achieved— but  we  are  keep- 
ing abreast  of  every  assignment  made  to  us. 
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WERE  AGAINST 

I-  Take  It  from  the  Girls  in  blue  and 
khaki  that  women  like  men  who  keep 
chin-smooth  all  the  time.  What  un- 
sightly "5  o'clock  Shadow"  does  to 
your  appearance  shouldn't  happen  to 
you— ever! 

fc  •  Be  Fair  to  file  Fair  Sex .  .  .  Shave  with  a  genuine  Gem  Blade 
and  stay  face-neat  all  day  long.  Made  by  the  makers  of  your  Gem 
Razor,  Gems  must  fit  precisely,  shave  perfectly.  Try  a  pack  todaj'. 


yOUR  DEALER  HAS 
AN  AMPLE  SUPPLY 
OF  GEA/I  blades/ 
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Your  Gem  Razor  must  last  you  for  the  duration;  dry  it  carefully  after  each  shave. 


across  the  road  from  it  was  another  large 
building  whose  windows  and  doors  had 
been  removed. 

He  studied  the  horses  and  did  not  iden- 
tify McSwcens  mount.  Dismounting  be- 
fore the  saloon,  he  stepped  inside  the 
place.  Four  men  sat  at  a  table,  playing 
poker:  and  all  four  ceased  playing  and 
looked  at  him  with  a  dead  steadiness.  One 
of  the  four  rose  and  moved  behind  the 
small  bar:  he  lifted  a  bottle  and  a  glass 
and  set  them  on  the  counter. 

"Where  would  a  man  eat?"  said  Good- 
night. 

The  saloonkeeper  pushed  his  thumb  be- 
hind him.  "Go  sit  down  in  the  back  room. 
Ill  fix  it." 

"Where  would  a  man  sleep?" 

"Take  your  blanket  up  the  outside  stairs 
and  pick  a  bunk." 

"Ill  eat  first,"  said  Goodnight  and 
poured  himself  a  short  drink.  He  held  the 
glass  between  his  hands  a  moment.  The 
bartender  now  did  a  queer  thing:  reaching 
down,  he  got  an  empty  bottle  and  turned 
and  banged  the  bottle's  bottom  against 
the  wall  at  his  back. 

"What's  that  for?" 

"Tellin'  my  old  woman  to  fix  another 
supper,"  said  the  bartender. 

GOODNIGHT  held  the  drink  in  his 
hand  and  moved  quickly  to  the  door 
of  the  rear  room.  He  threw  it  open  before 
him  and  saw  a  table  with  a  red  oilcloth 
top.  There  was  a  plate  on  the  table  with 
a  steak  half  cut  through  and  a  cup  of 
coffee  half  emptied.  A  chair. stood  away 
from  the  table,  as  though  a  man  had 
hurriedly  kicked  it  aside,  had  hurriedly  de- 
parted. An  open  door  at  the  rear  of  the 
room  showed  the  direction  of  his  de- 
parture. Goodnight  turned  back  and  laid 
his  whisky  glass  on  the  bar.  The  barkeep 
said:  "You  want  that  meal  now?" 

"Fry  it  up,"  said  Goodnight.  He  went 
rapidly  over  the  saloon  to  the  front  door, 
and  cast  a  sudden  backward  glance  at  the 
three  men  at  the  poker  table  as  he  left 
the  place.  They  were  sitting  by;  they  were 
not  in  this  deal.  The  bartender  had  given 
the  signal  to  the  man  eating  in  the  rear 
room,  but  that  was  probably  only  the  kind 
of  protection  he  would  have  given  any 
stranger  on  the  run — just  a  rule  of.  the 
house.  Coming  to  the  road,  he  looked  to 
both  directions,  made  a  quick  decision  and 
swung  to  his  left,  running  the  front  width 
of  the  house  and  turning  the  corner  of  it 
sharply.  It  brought  him  to  an  alley  lying 
between  the  saloon  building  and  a  small 
adjoining  house.  He  saw  a  shape  weave 
at  the  far  end  and  he  heard  the  ragged  run 
of  steps:  he  followed  the  alley  and  came 
out  at  the  back  edge  of  the  town.  He 
heard  the  faint  crush  of  a  foot  somewhere 
to  his  right,  and  looked  that  way  and  saw 
nothing.  The  man  had  disappeared  in  the 
darkness  but  a  horse  stood  to  Goodnight's 
left,  behind  the  hotel  and  saloon.  He 
hugged  the  hotel  wall  and  stepped  toward 
the  horse.  When  he  came  upon  it  and 
looked  closely  at  its  markings  he  knew  he 
had  caught  up  with  Theo  McSween.  He 
was  on  the  near  side  of  the  horse  and 
reached  out  and  untied  the-  latigo  and 
hauled  oft  the  saddle  and  carried  it  on  until 
he  came  against  a  pile  of  boxes  and  rub- 
bish behind  the  saloon's  rear  door.  He 
dumped  the  saddle  in  the  pile.  If  McSween 
ran  away  now  it  would  be  bareback:  he 
wouldn't  get  far  before  being  overhauled. 

Goodnight  paused  a  moment,  trying  to 
I  guess  the  man's  actions.  McSween  was 
behind  him.  moving  toward  the  other  end 
of  the  building  line,  circling  and  retreating 
and  trying  for  a  fair  shot.  Therefore  Good- 
night continued  on  until  he  reached  the 
corner  of  the  saloon  building  and  crept 
along  the  side  of  its  wall  until  he  reached 
the  road  and  the  front  edge  of  the  building. 
He  looked  down  the  street  and  saw  noth- 
ing and  observed  that  the  few  lights  which 
had  been  in  this  town  when  he  had  en- 
tered it  were  now  dimmed  down.  Roselle, 


living  on  the  trade  of  fugitives, 
customers  an  even  break-  no  moi 
no  less.    One  dull  lance  of  light 
through   a  crack   of  the   saloon's 
door;  directly  across  the  street  a  di 
low  stain  of  light  showed  on  the 
shade  of  a  window.  That  was  al 
1  heo  McSween  were  alone  on  the 
maneuvering  and  creeping  while 
of  this  town  watched  the  game  go  oi 

He  still  stood  at  the  side  of  the 
thereby  exposed  if  McSween  backtri 
and  caine  upon  him  from  the  rearl 
slid  around  the  edge  of  the  saloon  t 
front  side  and  stood  there,  watchin' 
lower  end  of  the  road.    He  was  debi 
If  McSween  crossed  over  the  road  h( 
somewhere  in  the  shadows  of  the  op[ 
buildings.    If  he  hadn't  crossed  he'] 
waiting  at  the  lower  end  of  town,  or 
ing  back  for  a  surprise  play.  There 
way  of  knowing.  He  could  wait  and 
the  other  man's  nerve,  he  could  r 
McSween  move  and  betray  himself,  i\ 
could  start  hunting. 

It  was  not  in  him  to  wait.  Turnini 
rounded  the  corner  of  the  saloon 
quietly  retraced  his  way  down  the 
of  the  building  to  the  rear;  and  h 
the  back  wall  as  he  moved  towa 
lower  end  of  town.  He  passed  McSw( 
horse  and  he  reached  the  narrow 
between  the  saloon  and  the  next  bi 
ing.  He  stopped  here  to  listen, 
crossed  the  mouth  of  the  gap  in  three  I 
soft  steps.  The  next  houses  sat  close! 
gether;  at  each  between  space  he  pai 
and  looked  along  it  to  the  front — to 
road  whose  deep  yellow  dust  threw  u] 
faint  glow. 

The  end  house  was  two  hundred 
below  the  saloon  and  when  he  got  to' 
edge  he  faced  the  irregular  floor  of 
short  meadow  upon  which   Roselle 
The  road's  yellow  streak  of  dust  ran 
back  toward  Sun  Ranch,  and  the  near 
hills  lay  above  him,  ragged  against  the  s' 

He  rounded  the  corner  and  crept  to 
road  and  stood  at  the  house's  edge,  o 
sidering  the  short  row  of  buildings  acr 
the  way.  Three  small  houses  squatted  I 
in  the  night  before  him;  the  windowl 
and  doorless  two-story  building  faced  i 
saloon  with  its  black,  blind  eyes.  Watchi 
it,  he  saw  a  faint  glow  in  the  second-flc 
window,  like  the  low  burning  of  a  cigare 
tip,  and  he  stared  at  it  steadily  until  it  ( 
curred  to  him  that  this  was  the  night's  d 
light  catching  on  a  splinter  of  glass  si 
hanging  to  the  window  frame.  The  wi 
dow,  he  now  observed,  commanded  I 
road  and  the  housetops  of  the  town.  Fro 
that  position  a  man  might  see  many  angl 
he  could  not  see  from  the  street  level 
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HE  BACKED  away  from  the  edge  < 
the  house  and  retreated  to  the  deep< 
shadows.  He  crossed  the  road  and  circU 
behind  the  buildings  on  the  north  side  an 
came  against  their  ends,  now  again  lool 
ing  down  the  between  spaces  as  he  passe 
them.  When  he  reached  the  rear  of  tb 
two-story  building  he  spotted  a  doorwal 
and  moved  to  it  and  listened  inside. 

The  smell  of  an  abandoned  place  cam 
out  to  him.  musty  and  dry,  with  the  rem 
nant  odors  of  a  thousand  things  once  hel' 
within  the  place  still  clinging  there.  H 
looked  at  a  farther  partition  which  seemo' 
to  divide  the  lower  floor  and  he  saw  an 
other  doorway  in  that  partition,  its  black 
ness  less  than  the  blackness  of  th< 
partition.  A  rat  ran  across  the  upper  floor 
producing  a  scurried,  gritty  wake  of  sound 
That  was  the  only  sound. 

Goodnight  set  one  foot  forward  an( 
down,  testing  the  floor.  He  let  his  weight 
fall  easy  and  slow,  and  tested  with  anothei 
foot;  and  found  there  was  no  floor  bul 
only  hard-packed  earth.  He  slid  on  until 
his  foot  struck  a  sill  and,  small  as  the  echo 
was,  it.seemed  to  swell  and  grow  large.  He 
stopped  dead  and  he  listened  and  caught 
nothing,  but  coolness  of  some  kind  ruffled 
the  back  of  his  neck  and  all  his  nerves 
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thin.  He  reached  the  doorway 
the  partition  and  stepped  over 
■r  sill  and  found  himself  in  the  for- 
lalf  of  the  lower  floor.  Onward  he 
dull  gray  square  of  the  door  and 
dews  to  either  side  of  it — these 
g  on  the  road. 

coked  to  left  and  right  and  made 

but  he  knew  there  had  to  be  a 

ty  or  the  remnant  of  a   stairway 

here  close  by.  He  made  a  guess  and 

to  his   right,   still  treading   hard 

and  put  out  his  hand.    Another 

ces  onward  his  forward-stretched 

tips  brushed  a  board  slanting  up- 

efore  him.    He  came  near  it  and 

sly  explored  with  his   hands  and 

|e  steps;  and  when  he  slid  his  hand 

one  of  the  steps  he  touched  a  damp. 

bject  that  made  him  jerk  his  arm 

His  wrist  struck  the  edge  of  the 

producing  a  definite  noise.  A  voice 

straight  down  on  him: 

at  you,  Goodnight?" 

idnight   stood    rigid.     It   was    Mc- 

's  voice,  and  it  came  again:  "That's 

.in't  it?" 

me  down  out  of  there." 
ur  last  name's  Goodnight,  ain't  it?" 
cSween,  doggedly  .curious.  "You're 
Goodnight's  brother,  ain't  you?" 
me  down,"  said  Goodnight, 
ere  was  somethin'  about  your  face 
othered  me — ever  since  you  hit  Sun 
Three  hours  ago  it  just  came  to 

coming  after  you,"  said  Good- 


lerything's  been  bad  enough  without 
J  said  McSween.  "I  wish  I  had  never 
rour  sister.  My  luck  changed  the  day 
Iher.  It  just  ran  out  and  nothing  went 
(afterwards." 

|e  emptiness  of  the  building  diffused 

yeen's  voice  so  that  it  was  hard  to 

where  the  man  stood.    Goodnight 

the  front  side  of  the  stairs  and  laid 

Jfeight  on  the  treads.   They  gave  and 

Ibed,   but  they  held  him.    He  went 

powly,  flattened  as  he  climbed.    He 

McSween's  body  move;  he  heard 

Doards   of  the   second   floor   whine. 

Veen's  voice  came  louder  at  him.  Mc- 

Kn's  words  fell  out,  hurried  and  breath- 

Bhe  came  of  her  own  accord.  I  didn't 
her  away.  She  was  old  enough  to 
'  what  she  wanted  to  do.  Why  blame 

^n  for  that?" 

jodnight's  hands  touched  the  sec- 
floor's  level.  He  paused,  still  un- 
of  McSween's  whereabouts.    He 


heard  the  man  breathing  and  he  heard  the 
boards  whine.  McSween  was  doing  a 
strange  thing — backing  away  into  the 
blackness  without  a  shot.  Goodnight  lifted 
himself  out  of  the  stairway  in  one  sudden 
spring,  whirling  away  from  the  stair  wall. 
He  stopped,  he  stood  fast,  listening  into 
the  fathomless  black.  McSween's  breath- 
ing was  swift  and  short,  somewhere  ahead. 

"I  wish,"  groaned  McSween,  "I  knew 
what  happened.  When  I  touched  her  1 
lost  track  of  everything.  I  knew  something 
would  happen.  It  just  came  over  me.  So 
I  hit  the  trail,  but  there  never  was  a  min- 
ute I  didn't  know  somethin'  was  comin'  be- 
hind. If  you  was  any  other  man  I  wouldn't 
run." 

Goodnight  pulled  up  his  gun.  He 
pointed  at  the  sound  and  he  fired.  He 
heard  the  bullet  smash  through  wood  and 
brick.  He  heard  McSween  shift  direction. 

"Listen,"  sighed  McSween,  "111  never 
touch  another  woman." 

Goodnight  fired  again.  He  fired  four 
times  and  somewhere  in  the  heart  of  the 
racket  he  heard  McSween  shout  up  a  great 
cry,  and  then  sound  and  cry  faded  and  the 
stink  of  powder  swirled  around  him  and 
he  heard  the  shallow,  slow  guttering  of 
McSween's  breath.  He  stood  still,  cold 
and  waiting  to  put  in  a  last  shot. 

McSWEEN  groaned  and  his  body 
twisted  against  the  rickety  floor, 
sending  vibrations  through  the  building. 
"A  man  and  a  woman,"  he  sighed.  "A 
man  and  a  woman — " 

He  ceased  to  speak  and  Goodnight 
thought  he  had  died.  But  McSween 
caught  his  breath  and  went  on:  "A  man 
ought  to  be  free.  But  he  can't  do  without 
a  woman  and  the  woman  takes  his  free- 
dom. Your  sister  smiled  back  at  me. 
Goodnight.  Now  I'm  dyin'  because  of  it. 
Is  that  fair?" 

Goodnight  said.  "You'll  be  in  hell  a  long 
time,  remembering  that  you  took  her  away 
and  left  her  to  die." 

"Ever  kill  a  man  before?" 

"No,"  said  Goodnight,  "but  I've  got  no 
regrets  over  this.    I'm  happy  it's  done." 

"You'll  be  in  hell,  then,  a  long  time  be- 
fore you  die,"  said  McSween. 

He  had  been  slowly  stirring  on  the  floor, 
and  now  ceased  to  move.  Goodnight  lis- 
tened and  heard  no  breathing,  and  went 
forward  cautiously.  His  foot  touched 
McSween's  body  and  he  bent  over  the 
man,  shaking  him  with  a  hand  and  feeling 
the  lumped  looseness  give  and  fall  back. 
He  thought  of  Carruth  on  Sun  Ranch  and 
reached  down  and  got  the  gun  from  Mc- 
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I  see  you  did  some  week-end  driving" 


FRANCIS    KAUFFMAN 


WHEN  SMdKERS  CHANGED  TO  PHILIP'  MORRIS,  EVfRY  CASE 
OF  fRRfTAriON  OF  NOSE  OR  THROAT -DUE  TO  SMOKING - 
EITHER  CLEARED  UP  COMPUULY,  OR  l>EFINITBLY  IMPROVED! 

—  Facts  reported  in  medical  journals  on  clinical  tests  made 
by  distinguished  doctors  .  .  .  proving  this  finer  cigarette  is  less 
irritating— safer —for  the  nose  and  throat! 
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Delta  Float  Light 

Balanced  desif^n 
to  float  in  upright 
position.  Is  bat- 
tery operated. 
Absolutely  water- 
proof 


Many  sailors  and  airmen  who 
find  themselves  afloat  on  dark- 
ened seas,  today  have  a  better 
chance  for  rescue  because  of 
new  and  ingenious  life-saving 
devices  now  issued  by  the 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard. 

One  of  these  devices— a  Delta  elec- 
tric Float  Light  — floating  beside  a 
raft  or  rubber  boat,  shoots  a  pierc- 
ing white  ray  skyward,  visible  for 
miles.  Completely  automatic,  it 
lights  itself  the  instant  it  hits  the 
water— floats  upright— extinguish- 
es itself  only  when  inverted.  Good 
for  22  hours  of  light  life. 

Working  with  government  engi- 
neers. Delta  has  provided  the  skill 
and  experience  to  produce  unus- 
ual lighting  mechanisms  of  many 
types  for  the  Navy,  Army,  Air  and 
Signal  Corps.  Some  are  utterly 
new,  involving  new  manufactur- 
ing techniques  and  design  which 
undoubtedly  will  be  reflected  in 
Delta  lanterns  and  bicycle  lights 
for  peace-time. 

DELTA  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
Warion,  Indiana 


A  powerful,  heavy  duty 
Delta  electric  lantern  for 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard. 
Moisture-proof.  Practi- 
cally indestructible. 


Delta  2-lite  Powerlite  6-volt 
electric  lantern.  An  emer- 
(rency  light  in  innumerable 
places  for  our  armed  forces. 


jJelta 

Battery  lighted  Lanterns  and  Bicycle  Lnjl'l!* 


WAR    BONDS    AND    STAMPS 


Sween's  hand  and  climbed  down  the  stairs. 

He  made  his  way  to  his  horse  in  front 
of  the  saloon.  The  door  was  open  and 
the  saloonkeeper  stood  in  the  light.  Look- 
ing around,  Goodnight  noticed  other  men 
now  showing  in  doorways.  Lights  came 
on  again  from  house  to  house  and  a 
woman's  pale  face  appeared  at  a  window. 
He  got  to  his  saddle. 

"You  want  that  supper.'"  asked  the  sa- 
loonkeeper. 

"Hold  it  for  the  next  brush  jumper 
comin"  through."  Goodnight  said. 

He  turned  and  rode  away,  Roselle  be- 
hind him,  and  two  hours  later  reined  in  at 
.Sun  Ranch's  yard.  The  echo  of  his  horse 
on  the  meadow  road  had  run  ahead  of 
him.  Carruth  came  to  the  bunkhouse  door- 
way and  Virginia  stood  at  the  break  of  the 
main  house  porch,  watching  him  as  he 
rode  over  to  Carruth.  He  handed  down 
the  gun  McSween  had  borrowed.  Carruth 
took  it  and  had  a  look  at  the  cylinder.  He 
gave  Goodnight  his  gravely  disinterested 
stare.  "It  was  loaded  when  he  took  it. 
Empty  now." 

"He  had  his  chance."  said  Goodnight. 

"1  guess,"  remarked  Carruth.  "he  wasn't 
the  shot  he  thought  he  was." 

Virginia  called,  "Come  inside." 

"I'm  going  to  town,"  Goodnight  told 
her. 

"What's  there  for  you?" 

"A  bottle  of  whisky,"  he  said. 

"There's  a  bottle  here." 

"I  never  get  drunk  on  the  ranch  I  work 
for." 

She  drew  herself  straight,  hating  him 
for  his  stubbornness.  She  said,  "If  you 
find  comfort  in  her,  go  on.  You're  of  no 
use  to  me." 

He  turned  away,  easing  his  horse  into  a 
slow  canter.  He  heard  her  call  after  him  in 
another  voice:  "Will  you  be  back?" 

He  didn't  know  and  therefore  he  didn't 
answer. 

HE  REACHED  Sherman  City  before 
midnight,  left  his  horse  in  the  stable 
and  strolled  as  far  as  the  hotel  corner.  He 
wanted  to  go  directly  to  Niles  Brand  but 
he  knew  it  would  be  best  to  be  seen  by 
Rosalia's  men  before  attempting  to  enter 
her  house.  Therefore  he  loitered  a  few 
minutes,  crossed  to  The  Trail  for  a  drink, 
and  came  out  again  to  find  Rosalia's  chore 
man,  Gabe.  standing  on  the  corner  staring 
at  the  sky.  As  he  went  past,  the  old  one 
murmured,  "Go  into  the  back  door  of  the 
hotel  and  turn  right."  Then  the  old  fellow 
resumed  his  absent-minded  study  of  the 
stars. 

Goodnight  moved  toward  the  screening 
blackness  at  the  street's  end.  He  reached 
the  shed  whereby  he  had  earlier  met  Niles. 
turned  it  and  came  back  along  the  rear 
side  of  the  row  of  houses.  He  crossed 
Rosalia's  yard  and  let  himself  into  the 
back  door  of  the  hotel.  A  spot  of  light 
came  through  the  keyhole  of  another  door 
directly  to  his  right.  He  hit  it  once  with 
his  knuckles  and  stepped  inside.  Niles 
Brand  sat  up  on  a  bed.  propped  against 
pillows.  Rosalia  stood  at  the  corner  of  the 
room. 

Niles  Brand  said  in  a  softly  ironic  voice: 

"Well,  Frank,  how's  the  big  world?" 

Niles  was  cheerful  and  grinning,  but  it 
appeared  he  had  been  through  his  tor- 
ment. There  had  been  a  doctor  working 
on  him;  he  was  properly  bandaged  and  he 
wore  his  shirt. 

"You  eatin'  well  enough  now?"  asked 
Goodnight. 

"Appetite  came  back  today,  like  a  rain 
on  a  dry  land." 

"What  you  doing  in  this  room?" 

Niles  showed  a  bit  of  embarrassment. 
"I' wouldn't  take  a  lady's  bed  from  her." 

Goodnight  looked  at  the  window,  at  the 
door.  He  said.  "Not  protected  much.'' 

Rosalia  moved  over  the  room  and 
opened  its  door.  Goodnight  looked  across 
the  hall  to  another  room  whose  door  also 
stood  open.   A  man  sat  in  a  chair,  facing 


them  with  a  rifle  over  his  knee.  She  closed 
the  door,  making  no  comment  at  all. 

"You  see?  "  grinned  Niles.  "There's  an- 
other fellow  outside  by  my  window.  This 
lady  owns  the  town."  He  had  been  study- 
ing Goodnight  all  this  while  with  the 
critical  and  experienced  eyes  of  a  friend, 
and  what  he  saw  took  the  chceifu!  grin 
from  his  face.  ".Somcthin'  happened  in 
the  hills?" 

"Yes." 

A  glinting  expression  showed  on  Niles' 
face.   "Catch  him?" 

"Yes,"  said  Goodnight.   "That's  done." 

"Then,"  said  Niles,  "we  can  turn  around 
and  go  home." 

He  had  no  direct  answer  from  Good- 
night. Goodnight  showed  him  nothing; 
he  was  dry  and  tired,  and  beyond  that  lay 
some  kind  of  unpleasant  feeling.  Niles 
said,  "Better  get  a  roopi  and  go  to  bed. 
Then  we  can  play  rummy  a  couple  days 
until  I'm  ready  to  ride." 

"I'll  see  you  tomorrow,"  said  Good- 
night, and  turned  out.  His  steps  struck  the 
hallway  floor,  going  forward  to  the  front 
of  the  hotel.  Thu  girl  listened  to  them 
thoughtfully. 

"Not  like  him,"  said  Niles. 

"What  has  he  done?" 

"Killed  a  man,"  said  Niles:  "A  man 
that  ran  away  with  his  sister  and  left  her 
dyin'  somewhere  out  in  Nevada.  Been  a 
hell  of  a  long  trail  and  I'm  glad  it  is  over. 
But  he  don't  take  it  right.  He  ought  to  be 
pleased." 

She  turned  back  to  Niles.  "Then  he 
never  was  running  away  from  anything?" 

"He's  an  honest  man,"  said  Niles.  "But 
there's  something  wrong." 

"What  was  he  like?  Before  all  this  hap- 
pened to  his  sister?" 

"Everything,"  said  Niles,  "was  fun.  Al- 
ways smilin'." 

"I've  never  seen  him  smile,"  she  said. 
She  stood  soberly  by  the  bed,  looking  at 
Niles.  But  it  was  now  as  so  often  before 
— she  looked  at  him  without  seeing  him. 

"I  don't  know  what's  workin'  on  him," 
said  Niles. 

"I  do,"  she  said.  She  turned  out  his  light 
and  left  the  room.  She  stood  in  the  dark- 
ness of  her  own  yard  and  she  called,  easy- 
voiced,  "Syd."  and  waited  until  a  shape 
drifted  up  from  some  yonder  patch  of 
blackness.  "Go  to  The  Trail,"  she  said. 
"There's  a  man  in  there — you  know  the 
man — and  he'll  be  getting  drunk.  Don't 
let  anything  happen.  When  he's  drunk, 
bring  him  to  me."  .  .  . 


Goodnight  walked  straight  to  The  i 
He  was  nursing  a  very  odd  feeling,  anl 
drink  he  swallowed  did  not  mateil 
help.  This  mood,  this  irritable  and  u| 
islied  antl  lormless  feeling  would  nolf 
solve;  it  had  come  upon  him  at| 
moment  of  McSween's  death,  and  ha 
den  all  the  way  to  Sherman  City  with' 

He  siood  loose  in  his  joints,  his  Wjl 
hugely  on  his  elbows.    He  took  u  se(| 
ill  ink.  and  a  third,  aware  of  a  new 
quietly  come  to  the  saloon.   He  looke 
the  man  and  thereafter  ignored  him. 

He  reached  out  with  his  thought 
oiil  carefree  times.  He  said  silently  to  j 
sell,  "I  can  go  back  to  everything  thati 
to  be  "    But  somewhere  after  his 
drink  he  understood  he  could  never  i 
to  his  old  days.    The  time  never  W(l 
come  again  when,  riding  the  trail  with| 
whole  day  before  him,  he  could  sing 
dream     and     never     care     where    nl 
brought  him.    He  wasn't  the  same  ir| 
He  was  another  man  standing  at  the 
eyes  half  closed  to  catch  the  smoky  I 
light    streaming    through    the    pony 
whisky. 

A  MAN  said  to  him,  from  a  long  (| 
tance,  "Your  treat,  ain't  it?" 

He  turned  and  saw  the  man — the 
one  who  had  so  quietly  entered  the  s 
a    long   time    before.     "Sure,"    he   i 
"there's  the   bottle.    Barkeep,   bring 
other  glass." 

The  barkeep  came  up  with  the  glass, 
said,  "I  got  to  lock  up,  Syd." 

Goodnight   turned.    He   stared  at 
barkeep.   "What's  the  time?" 

"Two  o'clock,"  said  the  barkeep  g' 
lenly  and  moved  away. 

"Plenty  of  time."  Syd  said,  and  drai 
his  drink.  He  was  heavy  at  the  shouldeil 
he  had  white  heavy  teeth  and  his  grin  w' 
white  against  the  mahogany  burn  of  I' 
skin. 

"What's  on  your  mind?"  said  Goo 
night. 

The  heavy  one  looked  at  him  with  son] 
care.  He  was  sly  and  he  moved  easil 
studying  as  he  moved.  "When  you' 
through  here,"  he  murmured,  "she'd  lil] 
to  see  you." 

Goodnight  stepped  away  from  the  hi\ 
and  stood  a  moment.  "Let's  go  see  her.| 
he  said. 

They  walked  down  the  street.  Sy' 
paused  at  the  alley  behind  the  hotel  an 
gave  a  sharp  look  around  him.  He  madl 
a  signaling  duck  of  the  head  to  some  un' 
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E  TIRE  OF  TOMORROW 

IS  Hene  TODAYi 


GAIN  Firestone  is  FIRST  with  the  BEST! 

[■new  Firestone  DeLuxe  Champion  Tire  is  as 

American  as  the  stars  and  stripes.  It  is  built 

American-made  synthetic  rubber  and 

Ifrican-grown  cotton  by  American  workers. 

the  famous  Gear-Grip  Tread,  the  patented 

Lock  Gum-Dipped  Cord  Body  with  Safti- 

d  construction  and  many  other  exclusive 

tone  features.  This  new  Firestone  DeLuxe 

pion  Tire  is  now  ready  for  eligible  car 

rs  as  released  by  the  Government.  And  in 

ge,  in  strength  and  in  safety  it  upholds  the 

stone  tradition  of  "Best  in  Rubber  — 

Ihetic  or  Natural." 
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PRENE— rfc«  SYNTHETIC  RUBBER  Cr*at*<l  By  FIRESTONE 

f  the  Butaprene  being  produced  today  is  being  used  (or  war 

Is  and  essential  civilian  goods.  But  in  the  wonderful  world 

lorrow,  Butaprene  will  be  a  vital  new  material  which  will 

source  of  hundreds  of  amazing  new  products  that  will  make 

iSier,  more  comfortable  and  more  enjoyable. 
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BEST 
IN  RUBBER 

Srnthttic  or  Tfaturml . 


fit^^^^Oft^  CHAMPION 

lUILT  WITH  AMERICAN -MADE  SYNTHETIC  RUBBERi 


OopyrUht,  1948.  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Robber  C(K»' 
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In  America's  homes  and  farms  and  factories 
...  in  hospitals  and  Red  Cross  groups  .  .  . 
women  are  working  at  important  tasks .  .  . 
working  as  they  never  have  before,  to  bring 
Victory  closer. 

Thousands  of  them  couldn't  do  their  vital 
work  unless  they  wore  Bauer  &  Black  Elastic 
Stockings.  These  lightweight  Lastex  hose  end 
the  crippling,  throbbing  pain  of  surface  vari- 
cose vems . . .  permit  otherwise  inactive  women 
to  lead  normal,  busy  lives.  They  firmly  support 
the  weakened  veins.  Their  two-way  stretch  and 
fashioning  eliminate  wrinkles  . . .  assure  sleek 
conformity  to  the  leg  .  .  .  their  neutral  shade 
makes  them  inconspicuous  under  sheer  hose. 

If  you  own  a  pair  of  Bauer  &  Black  Elastic 
Stockings .  .  .  treat  them  gently.  Wash  them 
only  with  mild  soap  in  tepid  water.  Dry  them 
away  from  heat  or  sunlight.  Elastic  yams  are 
doing  vital  war  tasks  now .  .  .  and  only  limited 
stocks  of  Bauer  &  Black  Elastic  Stockings 
are  available. 

But  Bauer  &  Black  Research  goes  steadily 
ahead .  .  .  and  from  it  will  come  even  finer 
elastic  stockings  for  the  comfort  and  beauty 
of  your  legs  .  .  .  after  the  war  is  won. 


Surfaca  Varicoje  Vcira 

Need  Not  Mar  the  BEAUTY 

of  Your  Legs 


Tha  Bomh  you  OWN  sfarttJ 

the  INVASION.  Tha  3rd  War 

Loan  will  kaap  h  rolling. 


flKST     IN     CLASTIC     SUPPORTS 


BAUER  &  BLACK 


Drvition  of  The  Kaixiall  Company,  Chicago 

ELASTIC  STOCKINGS 

TENSOR  BANDAGES 

ELASTIC  ANKLETS  AND  KNEECAPS 

BRACERS  FOR  MEN 


^^^ 


STOCKINGS 
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seen  man  in  the  predawn  blackness  and 
entered  the  alley.  When  he  came  to  Rosa- 
lia's rear  yard  he  stopped  and  touched 
Goodnight's  shoulder.  "Go  on  in, "  he 
said,  and  faded  away. 

She  was  on  the  porch  waiting  for  him. 
He  stumbled  on  the  top  step  and  she 
caught  his  arm  and  drew  him  on  into  the 
house,  her  voice  murmuring  at  him.  He 
stood  still  in  the  house's  darkness,  hear- 
ing her  move  away,  and  then  a  lamp's 
light  came  on  and  he  caught  the  outline 
of  her  face  as  through  a  film.  He  knew 
then  he  had  taken  too  much  whisky,  but 
even  with  the  dimness  of  her  face  he 
noticed  the  long  line  of  her  lips  and  the 
dark,  deep  color  of  her  eyes  as  she  watched 
him. 

"You  wanted  to  see  me?"  he  asked. 

SHE  came  forward  and  took  his  arm 
again,  guiding  him  into  her  bedroom. 
"You  shouldn't  be  alone  in  town  tonight." 

"I'll  crawl  into  the  hotel." 

She  said,  "Lie  down  there,"  and  put  her 
hand  against  his  chest.  He  dropped  back 
on  the  bed.  He  pulled  up  his  feet  and  lay 
on  his  back,  his  eyes  closed.  "Late  for  you 
to  be  up,"  he  said. 

"It  took  you  a  long  time  to  get  your 
drinking  done,  Frank." 

"You  been  waitin'  for  that?" 

She  didn't  say  anything  for  a  while.  Pres- 
ently he  opened  his  eyes  to  find  her  look- 
ing soberly  down,  darkly  in  thought.  Light 
from  the  lamp  glowed  through  her  hair; 
light  drew  a  full  encircling  pair  of  shad- 
ows across  her  breast.  She  was  thinking  of 
him  and  those  thoughts  showed,  even 
though  the  film  remained  in  front  of  his 
eyes.  Her  voice  took  a  faintly  rough  edge: 

"I  had  to  wait,  didn't  I?" 

"No." 

He  had  closed  his  eyes  again;  he  was 
falling  asleep.  Tenderness  showed  on  her 
lips  and  then  vanished,  and  a  dark  wave 
of  harshness  caught  her  face — and  then 
that  too  vanished.  She  spoke  in  a  whisper, 
as  if  afraid  he  might  hear,  yet  wanting 
him  to  know:  "You  could  make  me  lie 
down  in  the  mud  and  wait  for  you." 

She  knew  he  hadn't  heard,  and  the  ten- 
derness came  again.  She  moved  to  the  foot 
of  the  bed  and  pulled  off  his  boots  and  laid 
a  quilt  over  him.  She  stood  at  the  bed's 
side,  her  absorbed  glance  upon  him — upon 
the  width  of  his  chest  and  the  tanned 
smoothness  of  his  face. 

She  stood  by  and  watched  him  fall 
asleep.  Presently  she  left  the  room  and 
made  a  bed  on  the  couch  in  the  living 
room.  She  blew  out  the  light,  hearing 
afterward  a  slight  tapping  at  the  back 
door,  which  stood  open.  "Ma'am,"  said 
a  voice.  "What  you  want  me  to  do?" 

"He  stays  here  tonight,  Syd.  Where's 
Harry  Ide?" 

"In  the  hotel  asleep.  Room's  dark. 
Those  other  two  fellows  that  came  with 
him  are  bunkin'  in  the  livery  stable." 

"Get  Gabe  to  watch  the  street.  You  go 
to  bed,  Syd." 

Syd  said  doubtfully,  "Ide  ain't  here  for 
fun.  He's  been  lookin'  around.  You  know 
what  I  think?  I  think  he  figures  Good- 
night's  in  the  hotel.  He  thinks  it's  Good- 
night instead  of  Niles  Brand  in  that  room. 
He's  lookin'  for  Goodnight,  shore  enough. 
You  know  why,  don't  you?" 

"I  know  why,  Syd.  Ide  thinks  Good- 
night is  going  to  run  things  at  Sun  now 
that  the  old  fellow  is  dead.  Get  Gabe  to 
watch.  You  sleep  until  breakfast." 

HARRY  IDE  kept  a  rented  room  in  the 
hotel  the  year  around.  Sometimes  it 
served  him  as  a  place  to  stage  a  roaring 
poker  game  with  the  owners  of  other  des- 
ert ranches,  sometimes  he  used  it  as  a  shel- 
ter when,  full  of  liquor,  he  could  not  make 
the  long  ride  back  to  his  own  place;  and 
sometimes,  fearing  ambush  on  his  ranch, 
he  came  here  temporarily  to  hide  away, 
to  watch  his  enemies. 
He  was  in  the  room  this  afternoon. 


seated  before  the  window,  and  th| 
Boston  Bill  arrive,  and  he  spent  tl 
two  hours  watching  Bill  drift  inlt 
disappear,  and  show  up  again.  At 
time  Ide  went  down  the  back  si 
ate  in  the  kitchen,  and  climbed 
his   room.    When   he   stepped 
found  Boston  Bill  waiting  for  him 
It  gave  him  a  start,  although  he 
too  cool  a  hand  to  let  Bill  see  this 
Bill  lay  stretched  out  on  the  bed, 
a  cigarette;  and   Bill  grinned  at 
"This  makes  me  one  ahead  of  yi 
"My  turn  next  time,"  sai4  Ide, 
himself  agreeable. 

"It  should  demonstrate  something, 
Bill.   "Anybody  can  get  the  drop  oi 
body  else  at  any  time.  So  why  shoi 
fight  at  all?  You've  got  your  busin( 
I've  got  mine." 

"That's  right,"  said  Ide.  ^ 

"A  proposition  then?" 
"Depends  on  what  you  want." 
"I've  got  what  I  want,"  said  Bill. 
stay  away  from  Sun.   I  don't  care 
else  you  go." 

"That,"  said  Ide,  "is  a  bargain." 
Bill  got  off  the  bed.    "You'll  ha* 
more  trouble  from  Sun.    You  may 
trouble  from  some  of  the  other  hill 
fits." 

"I'll  take  that  in  hand." 
"It  would  be  a  good  idea." 
"For  both  of  us,"  agreed  Ide. 
ever  I  do  up  there  will  also  help  you. 
why  you  suggested  it,  isn't  it?" 
"Sure."  said  Bill  and  moved  to  the 
Ide  said  casually,  "You're  a  cool 
tomer,  Bill." 

"It  may  be,"  assented  Bill.  "I  lik 
do  things  the  easy  way.  A  shooting 
foolish  thing  between  us." 

Ide  nodded  and  watched  Bill  go. 
listened  to  the  tall  man's  steps  drop  di 
the  stairs.  He  went  to  the  window  and 
Goodnight  go  into  The  Trail  and,  at 
ward,  half  an  hour  or  more,  he  saw  Go 
night  on  the  street.  Ide  thought:  V 
cool — too  cool.  I  cannot  depend  on  k 
It  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
wants  me  out  of  the  road.  Same  as 
wanted  Overman  out  of  the  road.  He  c 
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try  it  himself,  or  he  may  talk  this  Go   ^^^^ 
night  into  trying  it.  'J"^' 

He  thought  the  whole  thing  over  v   '  ^^P 
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carefully  as  he  sat  before  the  windows 
his  cigar. 


SOMEWHERE  during  the  night  a  flui|S«iio 
of  sound  struck  down  through  ifas' 
woolly  layers  of  sleep  to  reach  GoodnigfU  1 « 
He  heard  it  as  he  would  have  heard  V 
sounds  of  a  dream,  and  then  it  faded  c 
and  when  he  awoke  he  remembered  nol 
ing. 

He  looked  around  him  and  was  pi 
zled;  he  saw  his  bootless  feet  showing  t 
yond  the  bottom  of  the  bedcover,   h 
mouth    was    dry    and    his    surroundin 
strange  and  he  lay  a  moment,  backtracsiiijOT 
ing  his  memory.  He  was  in  a  room  whoi  t  Shs 
door  was  closed,  with  the  sharp  mornii  ihav 
chill  in  it  and  the  smell  of  coffee  and  baa  iliiij 
strong  in  it.  Someone  moved  around  ou  am 
side  the  door.  R  is 

He  got  up  and  put  on  his  boots  and  a  «i»h 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  rolled  a  cigi  no 
rette.  He  remembered  the  saloon  and  b  id 
remembered  something  about  a  man  talk  Qlifi 
ing  to  him;  he  remembered  the  night  ai  Bal 
and  the  alley — and  then  he  knew  where  h  Ife 
was.  He  got  up  and  looked  at  himself  i  I.  li 
the  bureau  mirror  and  found  himself  rag  Ipi 
ged  and  needing  a  shave;  but  his  head  wi  to 
clear  and  he  felt  fine,  he  felt  fresh  an  ifco 
sound  and  ready  for  anything.  He  openei  ittk 
the  door  and  walked  across  Rosalia's  livlsi« 
ing  room  to  the  kitchen.  She  stood  over 
the  stove,  making  up  breakfast.  She  heard 
him  and  came  about,  as  grave  as  he  hacj 
ever  seen  her. 

"Niles,"  she  said  quietly,  "was  killcc! 
last  night.   Somebody  got  to  his  window 
and  shot  through  it.  He  was  asleep." 
(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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Brough  is  Rough 

Continned  from  page  16 


cant  new  face  in  tennis  since  Alice 
e,  the  last  consistent  champion. 
;se  kind  words  leave  Miss  Brough 
[bressed.  "Marble  wasn't  too  good," 
ys  severely.  "There's  so  much  room 
tiprovement  in  every  girl  player  I've 
leen  that  I  don't  feel  flattered  when 
[ompared  to  anyone." 

remarks  do  not  carry  overtones 
stage  meowing.      Brough  is  rough 
e  girls,  on  and  off  the  court.    She 
't  think   much   of  them   as  tennis 
s  and  she  is  candid  enough  to  say  so. 
dudes  herself  in  this  criticism,  ad- 
g  that  she  can  beat  a  fair,  second- 
man  once  in  fifty  times, 
nsidering  the  time  and  effort  they 
to  the  game,  most  girls  are  pretty 
I  can  understand  why  men  sarcas- 
call  them  fugitives  from  a  kitchen 
'The   trouble  is   that  they're   too 
ike.     They're   so   concerned    about 
ng  pretty  and  making  every  move  a 
e  that  they  forget  to  sock  the  ball." 
ugh  will  never  be  accused  of  that 
ight.    Power  is  the  keynote  of  her 
;,  and  she  doesn't  let  her  personable 
arance  interfere  with  it.    She  sticks 
ler  tongue  and  makes  funny  faces 
unloading  her  service,  her  best  shot 
as  severe  a  stroke  as   any  woman 
ever  had.  Although  her  hair  some- 
falls  in  her  eyes,  her  backhand  is 
taff  counterpart  of  Don  Budge's,  re- 
y  the  best.   She  is  not  always  a  ga- 
in rushing  to  the  net,  and  she  falls 
a  loud  impact  in  scrambling  after 
but  she  usually  gets  the  ball.   And 
is  the  big  idea, 
rt  from  her  resolute  attitude  toward 
,  Miss  Brough  has  the  normal  inter- 
and  hobbies  of  the  average  college 
A  junior  at  the  University  of  South- 
alifornia,  she  is  majoring  in  niarket- 
and    merchandising.      She    collects 
lOgraph  records  and  is  fond  of  danc- 
to  a  "smooth"  orchestra  like  Freddy 
in's.  She  adores  crimson  lipstick  and 
les  made  with  chocolate.  Her  weight, 
pounds,  is  a  problem,  but  she  thinks 
ets  keep  up  her  strength  for  termis. 
uise  was  born  in  Oklahoma  City  and 
ed   to   Beverly   Hills   only  six   years 
but  she  is  a  professional  Californian 
does  not  descend  upon  the  Fifth  Ave- 
shops  with  shrill,  ecstatic  cries. 
Ml   I   ever   buy   in   New    York   is   a 
pie  of  sweaters,"  she  says. 

The  Love  in  Her  Life 


lomewhere  on  her  inevitable  sweater 
:  wears  a  concealed  fraternity  pin  be- 
iging  to  a  military  secret,  otherwise 
ntified  as  an  Army  trainee  in  the 
AGOT  school  at  Michigan  State  Col- 
;e.  She  met  him  at  the  university,  and 
y  have  what  is  known  as  an  under- 
nding,  but  there  will  be  no  serious  talk 
connubial  bliss  during  the  war.  Every- 
mg  is  in  favor  of  this  romance.  Miss 
ough's  beau  is  not  a  tennis  player  and 
s  no  delusions  of  grandeur  to  be  shat- 
ed. 

California  and  the  piano  were  the  para- 
xical  parlay  that  led  to  the  emergence 
Miss  Brough  as  a  rising,  shining  tennis 
r.  In  Oklahoma  City,  where  her  father 
president  of  the  Carroll-Brough-Rob- 
5on   wholesale   grocers,   Louise   was   a 
mboy    inclined    to    sneer    down    her 
eckled  nose  at  tennis  and  piano  playing 
sissy.   But  the  piano  moved  to  Beverly 
ills  with  the   family,   and   Louise  was 
sappointed  to  discover  that  all  the  girls 
ere  mad  about  tennis,  a  California  tra- 
ition  nurtured   by  May  Sutton  Bundy, 
lary  K.  Browne,  Wills,  Jacobs  and  Mar- 
ie. 
Louise,  who  fancied  herself  quite  an 


athlete,  had  a  go  at  tennis  merely  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  dodge  piano  practice.  She  was 
trounced  soundly.  Brooding  over  the  in- 
dignity she  had  suffered,  Louise  tried 
again  and  got  a  series  of  good,  swift  kicks 
in  the  seat  of  her  pride. 

"I  really  hated  tennis  then,"  she  recalls; 
"but  I  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  at  it  and 
retaliate  some  day  by  beating  those  girls 
in  love  sets.  Although  I  never  did,  I  feel 
pretty  sure  I  could  now."  We  nominate 
this  as  the  understatement  of  the  year. 

The  frenzy  and  frustration  ended  for 
Louise  on  her  fourteenth  birthday.  A 
friend  was  taking  tennis  lessons,  and  her 
mother  persuaded  Mrs.  Brough  that  the 
best  birthday  present  she  could  give  Lou- 
ise was  instruction  in  how  to  play  the 
game  correctly.    Mrs.  Brough  consented. 

Louise  needed  only  one  break  to  make 
her  career,  and  she  got  it  when  she  was 
taken  to  Dick  Skeen,  professional  at  the 
Beverly  Hills  club,  for  the  lessons.  Skeen 
is  regarded  as  the  best  women's  coach  in 
the  business,  a  reputation  he  would  have 
earned  if  Brough  had  been  his  first  and 
last  pupil.  Beneath  the  new  girl's  furious 
floundering  Skeen  saw  a  vein  of  pure, 
natural  ability  that  would  assay  richly 
with  co-ordination  and  control. 

An  Eye  for  a  Champion 

Skeen  began  to  pound  home  the  idea 
that  Louise  should  be  the  national  cham- 
pion at  eighteen.  The  Broughs  smiled 
knowingly,  thinking  such  talk  was  propa- 
ganda for  more  lessons  at  so  much  per 
hour. 

Within  the  year,  Louise  was  on  the  way. 
She  won  the  Southern  California  inter- 
scholastic  title  at  the  Ojai  tournament  near 
Santa  Barbara,  the  traditional  debut  of 
Coast  champions.  She  was  so  green  that 
all  but  her  first  match  went  three  sets. 

"I  thought  you  were  supposed  to  rest 
after  winning  the  first  set  and  let  the 
other  girl  wear  herself  out  in  the  second 
set,"  she  says.  "Then  I  would  be  fresh  for 
the  third  set.  It  took  me  some  time  to  get 
that  cockeyed  notion  out  of  my  head." 

The  aggressive  game — the  girls  call  it 
offensive — that  is  Skeen's  signature  on  all 
his  pupils  began  to  sweep  the  court  clear 
of  opponents  for  Miss  Brough  in  1940. 
She  won  the  Southern  California  junior 
championship  from  Pearl  Harland  of 
Santa  Monica,  6-1,  6-1,  and  defeated  the 
same  player  for  the  national  junior  sin- 
gles. The  Blond  Bombshell — a  nickname 
that  was  as  inevitable  as  "Curly"  for  a 
bald-headed  gent — was  still  eligible  for 
the  Southern  California  junior  set  in  194L 
but  she  had  compassion  for  the  girls  and 
entered  the  senior  division,  which  she  won 
easily  before  going  East  to  take  the  na- 
tional junior  singles  and  doubles  titles. 

Several  minor  mistakes  cost  Miss 
Brough  an  all-winning  season  last  year  on 
practically  the  last  bounce.  She  was  over- 
tennised  as  well  as  overconfident.  It  was 
apparent,  before  she  lost  to  Miss  Betz, 
that  she  was  in  a  slump  when  Mary  Ar- 
nold and  Helen  Bernhard  carried  her  to 
three  sets  before  succumbing.  Miss 
Brough  will  not  stub  her  toe  on  the  thresh- 
old again.  She  treasures  the  champion- 
ship for  sentimental  reasons  and  for  its 
trade-in  value  at  the  gate  in  the  event  she 
becomes  a  professional. 

"I  suppose  I  will  turn  pro,"  she  says, 
"but  I'll  wait  at  least  a  year.  It's  only  fair 
to  give  someone  a  chance  to  win  the  title 
from  me." 

This  sounds  pretty  sporting  and  noble 
of  Miss  Brough  until  she  goes  on  to  say 
that  she  is  just  beginning  to  hit  the  ball 
hard  and  has  every  intention  of  improv- 
ing during  the  next  five  years. 
The  End 
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In  a  recent  nation-wide  poll,  more 
dermatologists  say  they  use  Mennen 
Lather  Shave  than  any  other  brand . . . 
one  third  more  than  the  next  leading 
brand!  Here  are  the  final  poll  results: 


MIENI1CM 


BRAND  B 


20% 


BRAND  C 


BRAND  D 


BRAND  E 


15% 
15% 


12% 


AH  other  brands 
accounted  {or  the  balance 


This  clear-cut  preference  on  the  part 
of  these  distinguished  physicians  is 
real  evidence  of  the  superior  qual- 
ity of  Mennen  Lather  Shave.  When 
buying  shave  cream  for  your  own  use, 
why  not  be  guided  by  the  personal 
choice  of  America's  highest  author- 
ities in  care  and  treatment  of  the  skin. 
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.  .  .  with  ''Work  Together— v\ 
Together''  as  the  universal  bal] 

cry  of  the  day 
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Chevrolet  always  has  been  proud  of  its  memberponc 
in  the  automobile  industry  — but  never  before  cpetc 
so  proud  as  it  is  today.  .  .  .  For  motor  car  mo 
facturers  have  performed  miracles  on  beholpr; 
America's  war  effort,  and  they  have  accomplis>  ^ 
these  miracles  by  utilizing  their  skills,  their  experic 
and  their  resources  to  turn  out  the  maximum  of  ^ 
material  for  the  common  cause.  .  .  .  For  its  o 
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.■Chevrolet  is  glad  to  report  that  it  is  serving 
I,  just  as  others  are  serving  Chevrolet  —  and  all 
e  advancement  of  the  war  effort.  .  .  .  Major 
ctor,  building   aircraft  engines,  anti-aircraft 
high-explosive  and  armor-piercing  shells,  military 
and  other  products  for^  our  armed  forces— 
olet  also  is  a  major  supplier,  manufacturing  parts 
9  million  for  more  than  120  other  important  war 
icers. . . .  Total  cooperation— total  teamwork  — 
key  to  total  victory  for  all  of  us. 

•  •  • 

roducts  illustrated  are  only  a  few  of  the  great 
'  produced  by  the  Automotive  Industry. 
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You  always  get  a  rise  out  of  a 

pipe-fancier  when  the  fragrance 
of  Briggs  tobacco  wafts  under 
his  nose.  For  that  glorious  aroma 
is  a  tip-off  on  the  grand,  rich 
flavor,  the  gentle  enjoyment  lav- 
ished on  the  smoker.  (It's  the 
result  of  Briggs  being  cask- 
mellowed  for  years — longer  than 
many  costly  blends.)  If  you 
haven't  yet  had  the  pleasure, 
speak  up,  man!  Ask  for  a  pack- 
age of  Briggs  today. 


PRODUCT  OF  P.  LORILIARD  COMPANY. 


The  Smoke 

with 

a  Smile 
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NEW  CROTCH  COMFORT  WITH 


Our  exclusive 
■'HI-WAIST" 
design  insures 
proper  fit  and 
snug  support. 

Patented  Dart- 
stitched  non-sag 
pouch  conforms 
to  crotch  con- 
tour. 


•  Enjoy  the  freedom,  comfort,  extra 
support  found  only  in  REIS  Scandals! 
Only  Reis  gives  you  the  patented  Dart- 
stitched,  non-sag  pouch  .  .  .  "Hi-Waist" 
design  .  .  .  extra  seat  coverage.  If  your 
favorite  dealer  is  temporarily  out  of 
Reis  garments,  ask  for  them  again. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  supply  the 
demand  of  our  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
take  care  of  the  ever-growing  popular- 
ity of  Reis  shorts  and  shirts  at  home. 

•^ —  Rear  view 
shows  extra  seat 
coverage  —  no 
seams  to  sit  on. 

Matching  — ^ 
shirt  shaped  to 
follow"legline" 
of  shorts. 


• 

Five  styles  — 

year  'round  weights 

• 
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ROBERT  REiS  ft  COMPANY 


2  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Corner  of  Heaven 

Continued  from  page  30 


"You  were  willing  to  marry  him,  know- 
ing he  liked  her  better,  eh?"  the  old  man 
murmured,  half  to  himself.  "Liked  him 
that  much?" 

"As  much  as  anyone  can,"  Griselle  said 
simply. 

"And  Mitzi  got  him  away  from  ye,  did 
she?" 

"She  didn't  get  him  away  from  me," 
Griselle  answered  with  dignity,  her  pride 
a  little  hurt,  "because  I  never  had  him. 
And,  anyway,  she  can't  help  it.  It  wasn't 
anything  Mitzi  did;  it  was  just  that  he — 
he  met  her,  down  at  Coronado,  and  he 
liked  her,  and  that  was  that." 

And  she  inverted  her  dice  box  firmly 
and  looked  down  at  the  board. 

"Double  five,"  she  said.  "You  love 
doubles.   All  right,  here's  my  nickel." 

"D'you  suppose  that  Mitzi  expects  to 
get  all  my  money?"  General  Cruickshank 
stopped  at  a  crucial  moment  in  the  play 
to  ask  her.      .    , 

"Well — some  of  it — if  ever  you  make 
up  your  mind  to  leave  us,"  Griselle  an- 
swered, slightly  embarrassed,  but  man- 
aging a  cheerful  little  laugh  with  the 
words. 

"I'm  eighty-two,"  he  said  abruptly. 
"I've  got  a  bad  blood  pressure.  She  knows 
she'll  get  something.  D'you  suppose  for  a 
moment,"  he  broke  out  irrepressibly, 
after  another  interval  devoted  to  play, 
"that  Mitzi'd  marry  that  feller  if  she 
didn't  think  she'd  have  plenty  of  money? 
How'd  she  know  what  I'm  going  to  leave, 
or  to  whom?" 

"Well,"  Griselle  countered,  taking  the 
delicate  matter  as  boldly  as  she  might, 
"suppose  she  does  think  so?" 

"Mind  ye,"  the  general  said,  "it  was  my 
patent  that  her  father  sold;  he'd  nothing 
to  do  with  the  invention.  He  was  a  law- 
yer. But  he  went  to  Washington;  he  went 
to  the  factory  and  told  'em  how  to  make 
it;  he  protected  it;  and  we  went  fifty-fifty 
as  we  always  said  we  would.  He  had  his 
share;  lost  it  all  in  the  depression.  And 
I  told  him  when  he  was  dying  that  I'd  take 
care  of  Mitzi." 
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know    that    I'm    especially 
on   your    dying.    General," 


Griselle  said,  with  her  disarming,  honest 
smile,  "but  I  have  hoped  sometimes  that 
when  you  did,  you'd  not  forget  Doctor 
Sam.  He's  always  in  money  trouble." 

"Always  will  be."  The  general  spoke 
so  abruptly  and  briefly  that  Griselle 
thought  in  panic  that  he  was  angry.  But 
immediately  he  said  musingly,  "You  think 
I  could  do  something  for  Sam  and  Mollie, 
eh?  You  know,"  he  went  on  more  briskly, 
coming  out  of  his  moment  of  abstraction, 
"I've  helped  Sam  out  more  than  once. 
I'll  take  care  of  that  new  mortgage.  But 
suppose — suppose  now,  Griselle,  that  I 
was  to  drop  a  hint  to  Mitzi  that  a  good 
cut  of  what  I've  got  would  go  to  Sam? 
Why,  she'd  drop  that  What's-his-name 
Mclntyre  like  a  hot  brick." 

"Why,  General,  that's,  sadistic!"  Gri- 
selle said  with  the  shocked  laugh  he  loved 
to  hear  from  her. 

"No,  no,  no;  it's  fair,"  he  answered. 

"Her  dropping  Alan  like  a  hot  brick," 
Griselle  said  sedately  as  the  play  went  on, 
"wouldn't  mean  that  he  liked  me  any  bet- 
ter." 

"Might,"  he  said,  shaking  his  dice. 

"No,  no,  no,"  she  reproved  him,  "you 
can't  do  that  to  Mitzi.  It  wouldn't  be  fair. 
But  to  get  Aunt  Mollie  out  of  debt  and 
clear  off  the  mortgage  and —  We're  cheer- 
fully talking  about  what  will  go  on  after 
your  funeral,"  Griselle  broke  off  to  say, 
"and  I  don't  like  it!" 

"Well,  I'm  glad  you  don't.  But  you 
watch  Mitzi  Cruickshank  White  Armi- 
tage  for  a  few  days,  my  dear,"  advised  the 
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general,   "and   you'll   perceive  aL 
change  in  her  tone  when  she  talk,! 
newest  affair.  I'll  tell  her— I'll  imiT 
way — that  I  have  very  little  to  It 
that   I've   come  to   the   conclusij 
since  Sam  and  Mollie  have  had  ha 
and  their  boy  is  away  in  the 
would   be  only  fair — especially 
proposes   to   marry   again— to  le 
bulk  of  what  I've  got  to  them.  yI 
to  dinner  tonight,"  he  ended,  "ani 
hear  me  mildly  broaching  the  subjt|, 

"Your  idea  of  mildly  broachiii 
thing  makes  my  blood  run  cold, 
triguer,  you  schemer,"  said  Griae. 

Old  Andrew  Cruickshank  gavf 
lighted  laugh. 

"Your  play,"   Griselle   rer 
returning  to  the  game. 

"I  rather  think  it  is  my  play!"| 
swered  with  a  chuckle. 

WHEN  Griselle  went  up  to 
room  to  freshen  up  for 
found  Mitzi  in  a  new  mood. 

In  her  luxuriously  appointed  be| 
midst   the   daintiness   and   perfuirl 
were  always  part  of  her  environi 
flung  herself  down  on  a  couch  load 
cushions,  locked  her  hands  b 
head  and  stared  at  the  ceiling. 

"Griselle,"  she  said  solemnly,  " 
a  lot  of  things  in  my  life  I'm  soi 
I've  not  been  good;  I've  not  lis 
my  own  soul  speaking.    But  one 
smallest,  the  pettiest,  was  to  let  myi 
on  caring  for  Alan  when  I  knew  % 
meant  to  you." 

"Alan  met  you  and  fell  in  li 
you  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it,"  C 
said  coldly. 

"No;  but  I  was  a  married  wc 
Mitzi  reminded  her.  "I  had  no  b 
to  let  myself  fall  in  love  with  hin 
hadn't,  he  would  certainly  have  tur 
you.  Why,  you  were  actually  talk 
getting  a  license,  getting  married 
away!" 

"I  know  we  were,"  Griselle  ad^'^'^ 
in  a  low,  thick  voice. 

"//  he  didn't  care,"  Mitzi  resum 
it  was  just  my  feeling  in  this  matt 
go  away.  I  would,  really.  I'd  lea 
field  to  you.  But  he  does  care.  An 
there's  another  thing,  Griselle,"  she 
affectionately,  coming  to  face  Gris« 
the  younger  woman  stood  up,  smo- 
her  dress  about  her.  "I'll  be  able  t 
him.  I  don't  talk  of  it;  I  don't  even 
of  it.  But  Uncle  Andrew  is  nearly  « 
three.   Nearly  eighty-three. 

"I  know,"  Griselle  said,  with  an  ui 
fortable  recollection  of  her  talk  wit 
same  old  man  that  afternoon,  "b 
may  not — sometimes  people  don't- 
may  not  leave  as  much  money  a 
think  they  will." 

Mitzi  put  her  two  hands  on  Gri 
shoulders,  held  Griselle  away  fror 
and  laughed.  She  tossed  back  her  mj 
corn-silk  hair. 

"I  know  all  about  that!"  she 
"He'll  remember  the  servants,  yes.  C 
Sam  will  get  something.  But  I'n 
worried  on  that  score!" 

Griselle  quietly  moved  her  shoi 
away  from  the  firm  hands,  went  t 
door.  "I  told  him  Id  come  dowr 
have   a  game  before  dinner,"  she 

"Oh,  you  and  your  backgamn 
Mitzi  said  scornfully.  "I — someho' 
many  things  seem  to  have  faded 
from  me,  seem  not  to  matter  any  irl 
she  added.  "David's  going — my  regn 
him,  my  passionate  regret  that  I  h 
loved  him  better,  that  I  couldn't  lov« 
better — it's  been  my  baptism  of  fire, 
you're  still  playing  games!  Go  aloj 
your  silly  game!" 

"I  hope  I  don't  hate  her.  It's  awi 
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;  a/one,"  Griselle  said  to  herself  on 
W!  downstairs. 

It  finer,  however,  her  spirits  suddenly 

ve  For  the  old  general  did  not  for- 

tii.)romised  threat  of  gently  suggest- 

Mitzi,   "by   innuendo,"   that  the 

on  of  his  money  might  be  a  little 

erse  than  she  had  expected. 

e  had  felt  a  chill  of  apprehension 

had  suggested  it,  fearing  that  his 

old    perceptions    might     crash 

Mitzi's  dream  of  inheritance  and 

tzi  might  be  betrayed  into  some 

J  of  anger  and  disappointment. 

approach  was  diplomatic  in  the 

'When'd  Mollie  put  that  second 

;e  on  her  house?"  he  demanded  of 

as  he   helped   himself  to  cold 

and  avocado  salad. 

iasn't  a  second  mortgage.  General. 

leared  up  the  old  one,  and  this 

iw  one.  They  took  it  out  before  I 

nter  before  last.   Two  thousand. 

It   was   when    Aunt    Mollie's 

had  pneumonia  and  they  had  a 

iin   the   house    for    seven    weeks. 

becoming  very  businesslike,"  Gri- 

nt  on,  laughing  to  cover  the  secret 

;ness    that     the     topic     induced. 

has  taken  to  a  budget  like  a  duck 

and  everything's  quite — quite 

now." 

m  that's  your  influence,  Griselle," 
"I  remember  that  your  grandfa- 
ide  you  keep  books." 

do    you    remember — dear    old 
!"  she  responded,  her  eyes  sud- 
liAender.    "Books!    I  should  say  he 
M    le  poultry  book  and  the  dairy  book 
;  garden  book.  I  worked." 
ining,  eh?    And  reading   to  him. 
IS   a    great    old    feller,"    Andrew 
shank  said,  half  to  himself.   "Well, 
take  care  of  Mollie,"  he  went  on 
"She's  been  a  good  wife  to  Sam." 
jy're  good  people,"  Griselle  said. 
re  awfully  good  to  everyone." 

ei  r  HEN  it  comes  to  dividing  the  little 
ta  I  you've  saved  up — and,  of  course, 
ra  ies  eat  into  it,  they  eat  into  it,"  the 

J  said;  "what  with  inheritance  taxes, 
:  ■  |)w  war  taxes  and  income  taxes,  why, 

>n't  feel  it's  very  much  for  anyone." 
sia  [time,  I  suppose,"  Griselle  said,  on 
n;  ^ound  for  the  moment,  "nobody'U 
l(  illy  rich." 

A  »,  no,  no;  I  wouldn't  want  to  make 
i  md  Mollie  rich,"  the  general  pro- 
]ri  Griselle  could  tell  from  his  tone 
m  te  was  thoroughly  enjoying  himself. 
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"I'd  want  them  to  feel  that  they  needn't 
worry,"  he  added. 

"They  never  worry,"  Mitzi  said,  a  trace 
of  uneasiness  making  itself  heard  under 
the  scorn  of  her  voice. 

"When  Mitzi  here  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  Captain  Mclntyre  was  the  man, 
I  knew  she  would  be  cared  for  the  rest  of 
her  life,"  Andrew  Cruickshank  said.  "Fine 
feller,  that.  Inspires  you  with  confidence. 
And  nothing,"  he  went  on  impressively, 
"nothing  would  hurt  a  man  like  that  more 
than  to  feel  that  he  was  dependent  for 
anything  on  his  wife.  Fine  war  record, 
fine  history  in  his  own  profession;  he'll 
make  his  way,  that  lad  will.  This  girl  of 
mine,"  he  added,  with  a  glance  for  Mitzi, 
"mustn't  make  another  mistake.  She 
wants  happiness;  as  ail  women  do,  and  I 
believe  she'll  find  it  with  him." 

"Supposing,  of  course,  that  he  comes 
back  from  wherever  he  is,  Uncle  Andrew," 
Mitzi  said  in  an  oddly  hard  voice. 

"He'll  come  back.  He'll  come  back, 
and  Griselle  and  I'll  dance  at  the  wedding, 
eh,  Griselle?" 

"It  seems  a  little  early,  so  soon  after 
poor  David — "  Mitzi  began  stiffly.  She 
put  her  elbows  on  the  table  and  dropped 
her  face  into  her  hands  and  began  to  cry. 

"Well,  well,  well,"  said  the  old  man 
soothingly,  "it  is  a  little  early.  But  you 
told  me,  my  dear,  when  we  had  that  long 
talk  a  while  back,  that  you  had  written 
David  that  you  were  afraid  your  mar- 
riage was  a  mistake." 

"But  that  if  he  didn't  feel  so  I  would 
do  whatever  he  thought  best!"  Mitzi  said, 
looking  up  suddenly,  bright-eyed  and 
angry. 

"I  know.  But  it  makes  it  a  little  less 
tragic,  your  being  widowed,"  her  uncle 
reminded  her  mildly. 

"Nobody  knows  what  a  widow  goes 
through!"  Mitzi  said  passionately. 

Griselle  could  not  see  the  application 
of  this;  but  she  looked  at  Mitzi  in  respect- 
ful sympathy. 

"What  I  would  like,  my  dear,"  the  old 
man  said  courteously  in  a  moment  of  si- 
lence, "is  to  see  you  happily  married  to 
a  man  able  to  arouse  the  finest  things  in 
your  nature — loyalty  and  devotion  and 
true  companionship.  Too  much  money 
would  overbalance  such  a  relationship — 
make  the  man  feel  that  his  wife  could 
do  as  she  pleased.  To  such  a  man  that 
would  be  deeply  humiliating.  Well,  we're 
on  a  rather  deep  subject,  aren't  me?  We 
don't  have  to  settle  all  this  now." 

When  Griselle  was  going  away  an  hour 


"Your  neighborhood  butcher  has  been  asked  by  the  government 
to  make  his  shop  a  receiving  center  for  whatever  fat  you  can 
spare.  Drain  the  fat  into  any  clean,  wide-mouthed  can  and  keep 
this  in  a  cool  place  until  you  have  accumulated  at  least  a  pound. . .  ." 
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HAT  SALESGIRL-"I7iis  is  the  new  Lee  Pre-Blocked  style - 
\^^^3)^y      already  shaped  and  creased,  just  the  way  you  want  to  wear  it." 


THE  PARKER-$10.00 
A  Lee  Water-Bloc*  with 
Hand  Sewn  Silk  Binding 
— luxarioas  quality— New 
Fall  Colors. 


r 
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THE  LOTUS-$7.50 

A   pants   pocket   weight 

Water-Bloc  with  hand 

felted  custom  edge— New 

Fall  Colors.      ^^ 


THE  ROMANCE-$6.50 
A  medium  weight  Water- 
Bloc  with  wide   silk 

stitched  binding— New 
^^       Fall  Colors. 


Becomingness  is  in  from  Crown  to  Brim 

Yes,  the  new  Lee  Pre-Blocked  hats  are  becoming.  More  than  that, 
they're  shaped  and  creased  to  stay  becoming  as  long  as  you  wear 
them.  See  the  new  Fall  colors  and  styles  at  your  favorite  men's 
shop.  Try  on  the  pre-blocked  and  your  hat  problems  are  over. 

LEE  ALSO  MAKES:  Aetna,  the  insured  hat  by  LEE  $5.00 
and  LEE  Hats  for  Boys 

Obtainable  at  all  leading  dealers, 
or  write  us  giving  size,  style  and  color 

LEE  HATS 

358  Fifth  Avenue    •     New  York 


•  REG.  U.«.  PAT.  OFF. 
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^d410^/f^^^ ^Vc\\s  Miracle  can  Revolutionize 

America's  Post'War  Heating ! 


*r  1 1HE  WOUNDED  Can't  wait"  applies  to  other 
X  things  than  medicine.  Heat,  for  example. 
During  last  winter's  African  desert  fighting, 
nights  were  cold,  wet,  frosty.  And  hospitals 
were  camouflaged  tents,  hastily  set  up  as  the 
fighting  shifted  many  miles  in  a  day. 

The  answer  to  this  need  for  "heat  in  a  hmTy" 
was  a  httle  miracle  heater  employing  a  brand 
new  heating  principle— a  principle  that  after 
the  war  can  revolutionize  our  whole  concep- 
tion of  heating  in  homes,  business  and  industry ! 

This  heating  miracle  was  bom  when  Ameri- 
can aircraft  engineers  sent  our  combat  planes 
to  unheard-of  altitudes— and  encountered  prob- 
lems no  one  had  faced  before.  Problems  in- 


cluding that  of  generating  large  volumes  of 
heat  at  heights  where  an  open  flame  dies  from 
lack  of  air. 

In  the  famous  South  Wind  car  heater  of 
peacetime,  Stewart -Warner  had  perfected  a 
new  "sealed-flame"  heating  principle.  And  now, 
in  closest  cooperation  with  aviation  experts, 
they  succeeded  in  meeting  many  of  aviation's 
new  heating  needs  by  ingenious  apphcation 
of  this  principle. 

Because  this  principle  permits  little,  light- 
weight units  to  produce  more  heat  than  the 
furnace  of  an  8-room  house,  these  South  Wind 
"flying  furnaces"  have  been  drafted  for  many 
war-time  jobs  . .  .  Helping  to  start  plane  motors 


When  victory  is  ours,  the  South  Wind's 
amazing  war-time  heating  developments  will 
turn  to  peacetime  tasks  — and  serve  you  not 
only  in  your  car  but  in  ways  you've  not  yet 
dreamed  of! 


\ 


^ 


Stewart-Warner  Corporation, 


1835  Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago,  III. 


THE    CAR   HEATER 
THAT  WON   ITS  WINGS 

This  is  the  daddy  of  today's  heating  miracles— 
the  famous  South  Wind  car  heater  in  which  the 
"sealed-flame"  principle  was  first  used.  "Hot  heat 
in  90  seconds"  won  it  a  place  in  a  million  cars.  If 
your  car  doesn't  have  one,  there  is  a  limited  sup- 
ply of  these  heaters  still  avail- 
able. First  come,  first  served. 
See  your  dealer  now  before  the 
small  supply  is gone.The South 
Wind  is  easily  installed  in  any 
make  of  car^ives  unmatched 
cold-weather  driving  comfort. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you,  write  or  wire  us  direct. 
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f  jitzi  walked  with  her  to  the  gar- 

gai 

Vo  heard  what  he  said,"  Mitzi  be- 

qie  unashamedly.    "Do  you  siip- 

j   '    can    possibly    be    thinking    of 

nnj;  his  will?  He  wouldn't  have  any 

k  it't  but  he  might." 

\\ie  have  a  right  to,"  Griselle  pro- 

■>cl    her  downright  fashion.  "It's  his 

Keyfifter  all.   And  if  he  left  some  to 

■it   oilie  and  the  rest  to  you,  that'd 

;  nough,  wouldn't  it?" 


■feLL,  no,  it  wouldn't,"  Mitzi  argued 
V^acerly.  "Between  dividing  it  and 
a  being  a  direct  heir  and  taxes,  it 
iirn  out  to  be  harcly  aii\ihing!  I 
Jthat  all  Da\id  h.id,"  she  went  on, 
lly  bitter  note  coming  into  her 
.vas  what  his  father  gave  him:  I'd 
;.i,  as  his  widow,  to  anything  at  all. 
1  think  is  downright  unfair,  for  if 
•)  father  had  died  lirst.  1  would  have 
Jaim  to  a  lot  of  it!  Now.  listen," 
lid,  leaning  on  the  gate,  her  face 
I  nest  in  a  blot  of  summer  moon- 

m  not  mercenary,  and  you  needn't 
im.  I  never  have  been.  .-Ml  I  want 
(■/}',  and  I  certainly  have  worked 
'ough  to  get  it.  But  what  Jefl'  gave 
it  robber  TeutiehTiann  in  New 
ist  for  me;  he  was  a  broker  the 
.soman  I  know  had,  and  she  sent 
him.  and  he  was  an  out-and-out 
hO  all  I  have  of  that  is  about  two 
d  a  year.  Then  David  dies,  leav- 

nothing  but  government  insur- 
-lis  father  sent  me  a  check,  but 
nly  for  once;  and  now  Lncle  An- 
Iks  as  if  he  was  going  to  let  me 
oo!" 
nk  the  general  wants  you  to  marry 

and  settle  down,"  Griselle  of- 
omewhat  hesitantly;  "1  think  he 
id  that  if  you  had  too  much 
you'd  not  be  so  apt  to — to  try 
e  a  go  of  it,"  she  finished  some- 
iiiely. 

1,  I  wish  he  would  mind  his  own 
s!"  Mitzi  said  hotly.  'How  does 
w  what  I'm  planning  to  do?  Alan 
ver  come  home,  any  more  than 
did.  Uncle  Andrew  may  live  for 
irs!" 
ink  he  may  just  have  been  hinting 


fl 


that  he  hoped  you  really  knew  your  own 
mind  now,"  Griselle  went  on. 

"I've  always  known  my  own  mind!  1 
knew  perfectly  well  that  1  wasn't  crazy 
about  David  and  that  I'm  perfectly  cock- 
eyed about  Alan!  You  don't  suppose  he 
will  actually  send  for  Walter  McMur- 
ray?"  Mitzi  said  uneasily. 

"W'ho's  Walter  McMurray?" 

"That's  his  lawyer  in  San  Francisco. 
I'm  going  to  ask  Lee  Hing  to  keep  his 
eyes  open,"  Mitzi  said,  narrowing  her 
own  eyes,  and  speaking  in  a  shrewd,  sus- 
picious tone,  "and  if  Uncle  Andrew  tele- 
phones Walter  McMurray,  I'm  going  to 
be  here!  He  won't,  though,"  she  added, 
trying  to  reassure  herself.  "Only,"  she 
went  on  discontentedly,  "it  makes  me  feel 
as  if  I  couldn't  go  on  week-end  visits  or 
be  aw3y  for  any  length  of  time,  or  any- 
thing. As  if  I  hadn't  troubles  enough, 
just  widowed —  Oh.  I  know  how  it 
sounds!  You  think  that  because  I  was 
going  to  divorce  David,  it  makes  a  lot  of 
ditference.  Well,  it  doesn't.  It's  just  as 
much  of  a  shock  to  think  of  him  going 
down  in  all  that  water!  Here  I  had  all  his 
trunks,  his  heavy  coats  and  sweaters  and 
his  golf  clubs!  I  tell  you  it's  gruesome! 
If  Alan  were  here  I'd  feel  as  if  I  had  some- 
one to  rely  on.  As  it  is,  I  have  nobody — 
except  Uncle  Andrew  talking  about  leav- 
ing his  money  to  Aunt  MoUie!  Why 
doesn't  he  di\ide  it  in  three  and  leave  jo// 
a  lot?" 

"He  is  going  to  leave  me  something. 
He  said  so."  Griselle  said.  "A  ranch 
somewhere,  he  said,  for  one  thing." 

"Oh.  that  ranch  out  beyond  Suiter 
Qeek!"  Mitzi  said  scornfuilv.  "NobodN 
wants  that!  But  why  on  earth  he  should 
suddenly  get  this  idea,  unle-5>,  o\'  course, 
his  mind  is  softening,  and  I  believe  it  is!" 
she  added  incoherently.  "It's  just  taken 
his  fancy  that  I  should  marry  a  doctor 
with  no  practice,  as  yet  anyway,  and  raise 
a  houseful  of  children  on  nothing!" 

"When  the  doctor  happens  to  be 
Alan — "  Griselle  began  dryly. 

"It  doesn't  matter  who  it  happens  to 
be,"  Mitzi  interrupted  tartly:  "if  I  can 
do  a  thing,  I  can  do  it,  and  if  I  can't,  I 
can't!"  She  paused.  "By  the  way,  Gri- 
selle— I  want  to  meet  Alan's  mother  and 
brother.  Let's  call  on  them.  Soon." 


"Pretend  not  to  notice  anytliing,  clear.  They  may  be  secret  maneuvers' 


GARDNER    REA 


"All  right,"  Griselle  said,  as  she  started 
home.    "I'll  introduce  you." 

"Mitzi  won't  like  Alan's  mother,"  Gri- 
selle said  to  herself.  "And  Steve  won't 
like  Mitzi,  and  will  shut  up  like  a  clam. 
And  Mitzi  will  make  everything  at  their 
house  seem  so  poor  and  shabby." 

However,  there  was  no  dodging  Mitzi. 
and  Griselle  was  not  entirely  surprised  to 
find  herself  waiting  for  Mitzi  at  the 
Cruickshank  gate,  two  or  three  days  later, 
with  a  call  on  the  Mclntyres  in  prospect. 
The  afternoon  was  burning  hot:  not  a 
leaf  stirred  on  the  great  trees  that  arched 
the  shabby  street:  vacation  stupor  had 
fallen  on  the  college  town. 

Mitzi  duly  came  along  in  her  little 
cream-colored  roadster,  and  Griselle  got 
in  the  seat  beside  her.  Mitzi  was  lovely  to 
look  upon,  and  in  subdued  yet  cheerful 
spirits. 

"I  had  quite  a  talk  with  Uncle  .An- 
drew." she  began  at  once,  "and  I  think  I 
spiked  the  dear  old  man's  guns." 

"How  d'you  mean?  About  his  money?" 
Griselle  asked. 

"Well,  I  didn't  mention  money,"  Mhzi 
said.  "I  talked  about  Aunt  MoUie,  and 
how  generous  it  would  be  of  him  to  leave 
her  enough  to  clear  oft"  the  mortgage  and 
put  the  house  in  shape,  and  then  I  spoke 
about  this  little  ranch  he  has,  up  around 
Sutter  Creek  somewhere,  and  said  that  I 
wished  he'd  leave  it  to  you,  because  I'd 
never  have  any  use  for  it." 

"You  didn't  have  the  nerve!" 

"Oh,  yes;  I  did.  Not  flat  out,  you  know, 
but  sort  of  intimating  this  and  that." 
Mitzi  spoke  with  amused  complacency. 
"He's  as  transparent  as  glass,"  she  said. 
"He  said  right  away  that  he  had  been 
Nery  fond  of  your  grandfather;  in  fact, 
that  he'd  been  your  grandfather's  best 
friend  Then  I  went  on  to  say  how  I'd 
changed — and.  Griselle.  you  know  I  have 
changed!"  Mitzi  broke  off  to  say  chal- 
lengingly.  "Did  you  ever  know  me  to  be 
in  Icve  before?" 

"Well,  no;  but  then  I  haven't  known 
you  very  long." 

"Yes:  that's  true.  But  nobody  who 
knows  me."  Mitzi  said,  "could  believe 
that  I'm  as  changed  as  I  am.  I  tried  to  get 
Uncle  Andrew  to  see  that,  and  I  think  1 
did  get  him  to  see  it.  I  said — and  it's  true! 
— that  I'd  marry  Alan  Mclntyre  if  I  had 
to  take  in  back  stairs  to  scrub  to  do  it. 
But  1  said  that  it  would  make  me  very 
proud  to  be  the  one  to  help  him.  to  give 
him  the  sort  of  house  a  doctor  should 
have,  to  make  a  success  of  our  lives." 

MITZI,  your  work  is  so — so  open- 
faced."  Griselle  said,  with  a  scan- 
dalized laugh,  "that  I  wonder  someone 
doesn't  bawl  you  out.  But  men  seem  to 
fall  for  it,"  she  added  simn'v. 

"It  wasn't  open-faced!"  Mitzi  protested. 
"He  was  sitting  by  the  fire  looking  into  it 
after  Admiral  Cutter  went  last  n't'hl,  and 
I  came  down  in  my  housecoat — " 

"Hair  all  loose  on  your  shoulders." 

"Well,  I  was  brushing  it.  I  came  into 
the  library  and  said.  'Oh.  Uncle  .\ndrew, 
still  up?  I  came  down  to  put  out  the 
lights!'  and  I  sat  on  that  buttoned  leather 
seat,  you  know,  right  at  his  knee,  and  told 
him  everything — said  that  these  months 
had  meant  more  to  me  than  any  in  my 
life,  and  that  I  felt  that  God  had  been 
very  good  to  me.  and  that  I  was  starting 
over— things  like  that!  I  got  away  with 
it,"  said  Mitzi. 

"Well,  get  away  with  this.  This  is  the 
Mclntyre's  place,"  Griselle  said.  "Right 
here,  this  white  gate.  Steve's  always  out 
in  the  back  yard,  so  we  might  as  well  go 
'round  the  side  way.  Hello!"  she  said  to 
Steve  and  his  mother,  coming  up  to  them 
under  the  apple  tree.  "This  is  Mitzi  Ar- 
mitage,  Mrs.  Mclntyre.  Alan's  mother, 
Mitzi,  and  his  brother  Steve." 

"I've  been  wanting  to  do  this  for  such 
a  long  time!"  Mitzi  said,  sitting  down, 
fixing  her  round  blue  eyes  upon  Mrs.  Mc- 
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oo    YOUR    DUTY    —    BUY    WAR     BONDS 

PUSHIN' 
THE 
BRUTES 
AROUND 


IF  you've  been  inclined  to  look 
upon  outboard  motors  only  as 
vacation  equipment,  take  another  look. 
Outboard  motors  have  come  of  age. 
Yeans  of  development  have  made 
them  mechanical  marvels  —  and  to- 
day they  are  doing  man's  work  in  the 
armed  services  everywhere. 

A  few  pounds  of  metal,  fashioned 
into  a  modern  Sea -Horse,  provide 
power  lo  handle  tons  of  equipment 
and  supplies  and  men.  U  ith  dispatch. 
And  with  DEPENDability. 

Johnson  has  made  the  outboard 
motor  an  instrument  to  be  reckoned 
w ith — in  industry  as  well  as  in  war — 
and  an  instrument  of  infinite  pleas- 
lue  for  days  of  peace.  Development 
goes  on.  Someday,  after  the  war  is 
won,  you'll  see  even  liner  models  — 
lively,  rugged  offspring  of  the  grand 
Sea-Horses  that  are  in  the  war  today. 

JOHNSON  MOTORS,  \^"AUKEGAN,  ILL. 

JOHNSON 
SEA-HORSES 

/ir  pePENDAB/ury 


THERE    IS   NO   SUBSTITUTE 
FOR   EXPERIENCE 
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From  the  Widmer  vineyards 
and  the  Widmer  cedars  on  the 
hillsides  of  Naples,  New  York, 
come  some  of  America's  finest 
Wines  and  Vermouths—  famous 
since  1888. 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

WIDMEKS  WINES 


J      and^rmout 


hs 


i 


Vintners  of  Fine  V/ines  Since  1888 
WIOMER'S  WINE  CELLARS,  Inc.,  Noples,  N.  Y, 


Intyre.  "But  I  wanted  to  be  sure  you 
were  settled." 

Griseile  watched  them  all  as  they  talked, 
her  heart  sinking.  It  would  have  been 
natural  for  her  to  carry  the  conversation; 
she  was  the  person  known  to  all  three  and 
managing  these  introductions.  But  in- 
stead, Mitzi  lightly  and  charmingly  took 
control.  She  had  just  the  right  thing  to 
say;  just  the  right  cadences  in  her  voice; 
they  liked  her.  They  were  liking  her. 

Mitzi  wore  a  gown  of  delicate  frail 
silk.  Her  face  was  a  trifle  pale  from 
the  heat,  and  the  paleness  seemed  to 
make  her  blue  eyes  bluer  and  her  child- 
ish mouth  more  red.  Griseile  knew  that 
it  had  taken  Mitzi  two  hours  to  get  ready 
for  this  call,  but  the  effect  was  that  of  an 
extremely  lovely  and  natural  child— a 
faint  spattering  of  pale  freckles  over  her 
little,  white,  upturned  nose,  and  little 
damp  gold  curls  pressed  against  her  bkie- 
veined  temples. 

"If  Griseile  hasn't  told  you  terrible 
things  about  me,  she's  more  loyal  than 
anyone  ought  to  be!"  Mitzi  was  presently 
saying,  with  disarming  frankness.  "I've 
made  the  most  terrible  botch  of  my  life  so 
far;  my  father  spoiled  me  and  everybody 
spoiled  me,  and  I  jumped  into  a  silly  mar- 
riage at  nineteen,  and  altogether  the  most 
dreadful  things  you  could  say  about  me 
are  true.  Then  I  got  a  divorce  and  mar- 
ried again;  Griseile  tell  you  that?" 

"I  think  perhaps  Alan  told  me  that," 
Steve  said  in  his  deep  voice,  with  the  fa- 
miliar undercurrent  of  indulgence  and 
amusement  in  it. 

"And  now  poor  David  Armitage — who 
had  his  faults  but  was  one  of  the  bravest 
men — and  nice,  too,  wasn't  he,  Griseile? 
Now  they've  written  me,  notified  me — " 
Mitzi's  voice  thickened  and  her  eyes  filled. 
"This  is  very  silly,"  she  said  unsteadily, 
"because  I  wasn't — I  wasn't  by  any  means 
the  wife  he  should  have  had — " 

Griseile  thought:  How  do  you  do  it, 
Mitzi? 

THERE  was  a  moment  of  silence,  then 
Mitzi  caught  at  a  kitten  that  had  been 
walking  up  and  down  the  table,  and  held 
it  to  her  face. 

"You  little  fool,  you,"  she  mumbled, 
"you  little  silly  fool!  I'm  mad  about 
cats,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Mclntyre,  laughing 
with  wet  eyes. 

"Steve  has  a  dog,  but  they  get  along 
real  well,"  Amanda  Mclntyre,  who  had 
taken  but  a  stiff  and  uncomfortable  part 
in  the  conversation  so  far,  said  in  a  tone- 
less voice.  She  had  been  informed  by 
Steve,  just  before  the  call,  that  Alan  was 
not  really  in  love  with  Griseile,  that  he 
had  practically  jilted  Griseile,  that  he  was 
infatuated  with  this  Mrs.  Armitage  who 
had  just  been  widowed  and  that  he,  Alan, 
was  probably  wretchedly  unhappy  about 
the  whole  thing.  She  was  still  quivering 
from  the  shock.  Her  Alan,  her  magnifi- 
cent first-born,  falling  in  love  with  a 
married  woman,  and  blind  to  the  quality 
of  Griseile!  It  didn't  sound  like  him, 
and  she  wouldn't  believe  it. 

"Alan  must  be  losing  his  mind  if  he 
thinks  he's  ever  going  to  find  anyone  like 
Griseile  Mountjoy  again!"  she  had  said 
indignantly  to  Steve,  only  a  few  minutes 
before  the  callers'  arrival.  And  to  this 
Steve  had  returned  only  a  brief,  "Looks 
that  way  " 

After  a  while,  Mrs.  Mclntyre  brought 
out  glasses  of  lemonade  and  cookies. 
Mitzi  said  she  simply  adored  lace  cookies 
and  finished  her  drink  with  great  appre- 
ciation. 

Her  farewell  to  Steve  was  businesslike, 
friendly.  "I'll  come  again — if  you'll  let 
me!" 

"Sure,  we'll  let  you,"  he  said. 

Griseile  hoped  she  was  right  in  think- 
ing the  tone  just  a  little  too  bluff  and 
easy.  Mitzi  gave  Mrs.  Mclntyre  both  her 
hands;  Amanda  held  them  awkwardly, 
not  knowinji  ajjite  what  to  do  with  them. 


"I  want  terribly  to  have  you  like  me," 
Mitzi  said.   "I'm  going  to  like  you  a  lot!" 

"Well,  thank  you,"  Alan's  mother  said. 
"We  missed  you  yesterday.  Griseile,"  she 
added,  going  with  them  to  the  gate. 

"Oh,  now  that  school's  closed,  I'll  be 
here  every  day,"  Griseile  answered. 

"You  see  them  a  lot,  don't  you?"  Mitzi 
said,  driving  home. 

"I  often  do  my  themes  there." 

"He's  got  a  terrible  case  on  you,  I  sup- 
pose?" Mitzi  pursued. 

"Stephen?"  Griseile  was  displeased  and 
her  voice  showed  it.  "We  like  each  other 
very  much,"  she  said. 

"Will  he  always  be  like  that?" 

"Yes.  It's  been  that  way  for  years  with- 
out any  change.  But  he's  building  himself 
into  a  real  position,  into  a  very  full  life; 
he's  happier  than  lots  of  other  people  I 
know." 

"Never  to  go  to  a  show  or  a  night  club, 
never  to  dance,"  Mitzi  said  half  to  her- 
self. "If  I  were  you,  I  wouldn't  go  there, 
Griseile.  He'll  only  fall  in  love  with  you." 

"I  think  perhaps  I  know  him  better 
than  you  do,"  Griseile  observed,  on  a  note 
of  anger. 

"But  I  know  men."  Mitzi  countered 
airily.  "Don't  get  mad,  Griseile;  I'm  only 
trying  to  save  trouble.  He's  the  kind,  if  he 
thought  he  was  standing  in  the  way  of 
his  brother's  happiness,  who  would  sim- 
ply take  an  overdose  of  something.  I'd 
have  taken  it  long  ago!  To  be  poor,  with 
your  mother  doing  her  own  work,  going 
to  market  and  pricing  pork  chops  every 
day,  and  to  sit  in  a  wheel  chair." 

"She'll  have  her  good  times  later  when 
they're  both  successful  doctors.  They 
think  nothing's  too  good  for  her,"  Gri- 
seile said. 

"Where'd  she  ever  get  a  son  like  him?" 
was  Mitzi's  only  reply  to  this. 

"Like  Steve?" 

"No;  like  Alan,  like  Alan,  like  Alan!" 
Mitzi  repeated  impatiently.  "Little  hot 
back  yard  and  cheap  house,"  she  went 
on.  "Why  do  people  live  that  way?  That's 
the  sort  of  thing — it  isn't  begging  in  the 
streets  or  being  cast  away  on  a  desert 
island;  I'd  take  my  chances  on  that!  But 
living  in  a  row  of  hot  cottages  and  turn- 
ing on  the  radio  and  putting  what's  left 
of  the  stew  into  the  icebox — it  drives  me 
crazy  to  think  of  it!  I  would  rather  be 
dead." 

"Hundreds  of  our  wounded  are  com- 
ing back  from  the  war  to  spend  the  rest 
of  their  lives  in  wheel  chairs  in  cottages 
like  that,  and  you  ought  to  thank  God," 
Griseile  said  passionately,  "if  they  do 
have  mothers  to  buy  pork  chops  and 
make  stew,  and  if  they  do  have  radios 
and  iceboxes!  The  men  who  come  back 
home  in  Europe  are  coming  to  heaps  of 
ashes  and  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
graves!  No  iceboxes  and  million-dollar 
programs  for  them!'' 

"Well,  don't  get  mad,  don't  get  mad!" 
Mitzi  said  lightly.  "It's  good  if  they  can 
stand  it;  I  couldn't.  Jerry  Coates  now," 
she  went  on,  "he's  a  producer — he  pro- 
duces all  Naomi  Younger's  things  and 
lots  of  others;  he  brought  Yolanda  Kern 
over  here;  he's  stone-blind.  But  he  has 
this  magnificent  place  up  the  Hudson,  and 
there  isn't  a  Metropolitan  singer  who 
doesn't  go  up  there,  or  a  Hollywood  star, 
either.  Everyone  is  just  crazy  to  be  asked 
up  there.  His  wife  is  perfectly  adorable, 
and  everyone  knows  that  he  and  Daphne 
Chessey — I  mean,  Jerry's  alive.  He  can 
hav^  anything  he  wants,  go  anywhere  he 
wants.  They  always  went  to  Biarritz  until 
he  lost  his  sight.  He's  been  married  three 
times,  and  I  know  several  women  who  are 
perfectly  cracked  about  him.  But  when 
you  f"\ve  to  count  pennies —  I  suppose," 
Mit:,i  ■>roke  off,  struck  by  a  new  thought, 
"I  suppose  Alan  would  go  right  on  help- 
ing them,  if  he  married?" 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure." 

"All  the  more  reason  for  Uncle  An- 
drew— "  Mitzi  did  not  finish  her  sentence. 


but  Griseile  perfectly  understood  i 
you  come  up  to  the  house  for  a  | 
Mitzi  asked. 

"I  promised   Mary  Polhemus 
stop  for  some   Red  Cross  niaterl 
she's  right   next  door  to  you," 
said.  "Yes;  I'll  come  up  and  sec 
eral  for  a  minute.   The  doctor  ar 
all    alone    tonight    unless    Fred  I 
home.   Aunt  Mollie  and  Dodo  atl 
over  to  the  city  to  see  a  movie, 
young  doctors  are  gone.   A  new 
be  there;  she  wants  to  do  some  ( 
before  term   starts.    But   I've  go 
aspic  from  Sunday,"  Griseile  muse 
III  throw  everything  into  the  sa.\ 
make  spoonbread.   And  we  can 
the  frozen  peaches — that'll  be  eno 
her—   What  is  it?"  she  broke  of] 
suddenly,   for  they  had   reached 
gate  now,  and  Mitzi  was  studyii 
that  was  parked  in  the  driveway. 

"Who's  that,  do  you  suppose?'| 
said  sharply. 

"Just  someone  from  town  to 
general,"  Griseile  said. 

"Come  in!  I  knew  it,  I  knew  itll 
spoke  briefly  and  abstractedly. 

GRISELLE  followed  her  throi 
wide-open,  airy  hallway   to 
brary,  to  find  a  tall,  thin  gray-head 
in  a  light  gray  summer  suit  in  cons 
with  the  general. 

"How  do   you  do,   Mr.    McM 
Mitzi  said,  holding  out  her  hand 
selle  recognized  the  name  at  oncl 
was  the  old  general's  lawyer.    Wh] 
was  introduced,  he  smiled  at  her. 

"Go  ahead  and  tell  her,  Walte 
Andrew  Cruickshank  said. 

"Then  I  may  tell  you.  Miss  Mou 
said  the  stranger,  "that  I  came  on  a 
ant   little  bit  of  business   that  o 
you    today.     General    Cruickshan 
some  time  has  owned  a  little  rarl 
Contra  Costa  County.    He  made  il 
mind  a  few  days  ago  that  he  would 
give  it  to  you  now  than  have  yoi 
until  after  his  death.    So  I  broui 
deed  with  me  today,  and  in  a  w( 
two,  you'll  have  a  very  dehghtful  pr 

"Ah,  General,  no!"  Griseile  sai 
had  kissed  him  before  in  the  old 
girl  Maryland  days,  but  she  had  f( 
shy  and  too  strange  to  go  on  wii 
little  caress  since  coming  to  CaU: 
But,  stirred  and  pleased  now,  she 
to  him  spontaneously,  and  half-kn 
and  half-crouching  by  his  chairl 
kissed  him  warmly,  her  arms  aboui] 
laughter  and  ':sars  both  in  her  eyes 
I  going  to  have  a  California  ranch  «| 
own?"  she  stammered. 

"Not  a  very  big  ranch,  Griseile. 
big  is  it,  Walter?  Fifty-two  acres,  pl| 
to  apricots  and  peaches  mostly.  It': 
up  on  a  hill;  you've  got  a  well 
a  couple  of  springs,  and  some  sort 
house.  I  only  saw  the  house  once." 

"There's  a  tenant  house,  too,  wit 
barns  and  outbuildings,"  Walter  Mel 
ray  said.  "A  fellow  named  Frost 
there  with  his  wife  and  children, 
run  the  place  on  a  share  basis,  and  3 
never  have  any  trouble  with  your  t 
even  if  you  don't  get  much  more!" 

"But  a  ranch!  Ah,  that  was  a  dc 
thing  for  you  to  do!"  Griseile,  still  br 
less  with  surprise  and  pleasure,  g£ 
joyfully. 

"It  occurred  to  me  the  other  day 
Sam  and  Mollie  wouldn't  want  it," 
drew  Cruickshank  said,  "and  Mitzi 
isn't  ever  going  to  be  the  farmin'  ty] 
forget  what  I  paid  for  it.  Took  it  am 
Oakland  houses  in  exchange  for  the 
house,  didn't  I,  Walter?  I  suppose 
worth — what?  Sixteen  or  seventeen  t 
sand?  Not  much  of  a  gift,  my  dear, 
you'll  drive  up  there  some  day  and  si 
and  come  back  and  tell  me  what  it's  1 

"Oh,  I  can't  believe  it!  I'm  a  proj 
owner!  I'm  landed  gentry!"  Gri 
chanted,    still   at    the   old    man's   Is 
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Below  Deck  on  a  Navy  Ship  just  in  from  patrol  duty 


In  return  for  what  they're 
going  through  for  us — here's 
one  thing  we  can  do  . . . 

Send  them  snapshots  from  home.  They're  home 
boys,  and  home  means  more  to  them  dian  they've 
probably  ever  let  on.  They  say  now,  in  their  strange 
new  surroundings  and  life,  that  these  little  pic- 


tures taken  around  home  are  more  important  to 
them  than  ahnost  anything  else. 

It's  hard  for  you  to  get  film,  the  Army  and  Navy 
require  so  much.  Dealers  have  been  rationed.  But 
get  what  film  you  can,  and  make  it  go  as  far  as 
you  can  in  getting  new  snapshots  to  send  regu- 
larly. Make  your  letter  "a  snapshot  visit  with  the 
folks  at  home"  .  .  .  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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National  Dijtillers  Products  Corporation,   New 
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crouching  back  on  her  heels,  but  with 
her  radiant  lace  turned  toward  Mitzi  and 
the  lawyer. 

"And  1  had  to  do  something  for  Mitzi, 
too,"  said  Andrew  Cruickshank,  thor- 
oughly enjoying  himself.  "Couldn't  do 
somethin"  for  one  of  the  girls  without 
rememberin"  the  other!" 

Mitzi  had  been  sitting  back  in  a  big 
chair,  looking  on  at  this  scene  with  a 
smile  that  indicated  both  scorn  and  amuse- 
ment, but  now,  as  General  Cruickshank's 
hand  was  extended  toward  her  with  a 
small  box  displayed  on  the  palm,  her 
expression  changed,  and  she  reached 
eagerly  for  the  box. 

"Yes;  it's  my  wife's  emerald,"  her  uncle 
said.  "Lyddy'd  want  one  of  you  girls  to 
have  it.  Have  it  reset — have  it  changed — 
do  what  you  like  with  it — " 

"Oh,  Uncle  Andrew!"  Mitzi  said,  com- 
pletely taken  by  surprise  and  unable,  for 
once,  to  show  anything  but  what  she 
really  felt.  "It's  simply  beautiful!  I've 
often  wondered  where  it  was  and  if  you 
had  given  it  away.  I'd  rather,"  she  added, 
with  a  smile  for  GriseJIe,  "I'd  rather  have 
it  than  ten  Contra  Costa  County  ranches." 

And  she,  too,  went  over  to  kiss  the  old 
man  gratefully. 

But  she  was  not  quite  reasJfured  and 
the  next  day  she  asked  Griselle  if  she  had 
heard  McMurray  say  anything  indicative 
of  a  change  in  the  will. 

"No;  you  heard  everything  I  did, 
Mitzi,"  Griselle  answered  uncomfortably. 

"Didn't  he  say  that  some  paper  hadn't 
come  from  the  East  yet,  and  that  when  it 
did,  he'd  bring  something  back  for  Uncle 
Andrew  to  sign?" 

"Oh,  Mitzi,  you  are  too  suspicious!" 
Griselle  said,  laughing. 

"No;  but  didn't  he  say  that?" 

"Well,  mightn't  that  be  the  deed  to  the 
Contra  Costa  County  place?" 

"That  wouldn't  come  from  the  East. 
Didn't  you  hear  him  say,  'AH  the  others 
are  to  be  as  I  noted  them  down'?" 

"I  think  I  did  hear  something  like  that. 
But  I  don't  see  what  it  could  mean." 

"It  could  mean  all  the  other  legacies, 
all  the  bequests  to  the  servants  and  so  on 
— couldn't  it?" 


"Honestly—"   Griselle   drawled,  scl 
dalized. 

"Yes,  1  know;  yes,  I  know!"  Mitzi  s.] 
defensively.    "But   it's  darned   import; 
to  mc  to  know  where  I  stand.   David  Ici] 
ing  mc  iioihitii;,  all  my  plans  upset, 
knowing  what  to  expect — " 

"Oh,   nonsense!'   (irisclle  said  bole 
"You've    had    two    rich    husbands,    al 
you're  practically  enyaged  to  a  third  ml 
who   will   always  suoport   you   comfol 
ably.  You  ought  to  think  of  some  of 
other  women  in  the  world  who  act! 
don't  know  where  the  next  meal  is 
ing  from!" 

"If  anyone  mentions  the  Chinese  or  tl 
I  inns  to  me  again,  I'll   go  ofl  and  kl 
someone,"    Mitzi    exclaimed    resentful. 
"As  for  supporting  me,  much  as  I  adc] 
him,  1  ciini  see  Alan  supporting  me  for! 
long  time,  with  his  mother  and  brothj 
a  dead  weight  on  him.    You  have  to^ 
practical  about  things  like  this,  Gris 
no  matter  how  much  in  love  you  art 
dont  know  how  Alan  fee's  about  Da^ 
death,"  she  audcd  fretfully. 

"How  should  he  feel?" 

"Well,  you  know  what  a — what  rk 
lous    old-fashioned    ideas    he    has, 
shocked  he   was  by  the  whole  busii 
For  all  I  know,"  Mitzi  said,  "he'll 
we  have  no  riuht  to  be  happy  now  thi 
Dave's  given  his  life  for  his  country, 
all  that  sort  of  thing!" 

AS  SOON  as  you  see  Alan,  all  that ' 
^  clear  up,"  Griselle  assured  her. 
hoped  in  her  heart  it  was  untrue,  but  Mit 
was  mollified  and  was  silent  for  a  whjS 
busy  with  her  own  thoughts. 

"He  takes  those  capsules  every  nigji 
anyway.  His  doctor  knows  that,"  Mit, 
said  suddenly,  out  of  thought. 

"Who?  The  general?"  Griselle  wid 
ened  her  eyes,  slowed  the  car  and  gav 
Mitzi  a  startled  glance.  "What  of  it? 
she  said. 

"Don't  go  into  the  gutter,"  Mitzi,  wj 
was  teaching  her  to  drive,  said  sharplj 
"I  was  only  thinking.  I  was  thinking  tha 
if  Uncle  Andrew  did  die  quietly  in  hi 
sleep,  they'd  blame  it  on  the  pills." 
(To  he  continued  next  week) 
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"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  we  were  having  company?  I'd  have  baked  a  cake!" 
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d  it  out  of  the  shed.  why.  out  steps 
Ima  with  her  Sunday  black  dress  on, 

she  didn't  like,  and  a  red  bandanna 

erchief  tied  around  her  head. 

t  my  box  of  tree  sugar,  Jimmy,"  she 
"It's  packed  and  ready,  and  I  intend 
to  town  today  in  that  truck  and  sell 
igar  and  buy  me  a  cedar  chest  to  put 
ings  in;  and.  besides,  I  intend  to  buy 

lowered  spring  dress  like  I  wore  the 
enry  went  otl  to  the  war.  I'm  tired 

black." 

was  sort  of  twirling  her  cane,  and 
apped  her  eyes  at  us  all  as  if  daring 
object. 

didn't;  we  all  just  stood  there  and 

Id  at  each   other  and  at  Grandma. 

convinced   us  she   was   losing   her 


n  one  of  the  folks  ventured  to  say, 
ight  dress!  Why.  Grandma!  You're 
p  in  ninety.  Would  you  look  natural 
ght  flowered  dresses?" 
e  old  apple  tree  does,"  Grandma 
"It's  just  sixteen  years  younger'n 
md  it  puts  on  a  mighty  bright  dress 
spring.  Besides,  me  and  that  old  ap- 
■ee's  gonna  soon  have  a  new  spring- 
anyhow  .  .  ." 

e  turned  and  looked  at  the  old  tree 
the  dying  twigs.  "It  may  bloom  this 
and  it  may  not,"  she  said.  "And  I 
not  live  to  see  it  bloom,  which  is  why 
nt  to  see  some  soldiers  of  this  war, 
sort  of  git  ready  for  my  new  spring- 


SOUNDED  crazy  to  us.  But  it  was 
use  to  argue  with  Grandma  when 
let  her  head.  So  I  got  her  box  with  the 
sugar  in  it  and  put  it  in  the  truck  bed. 
Grandma  climbed  in  the  truck  seat 
me.  I  recollect  how  proud  she  was  to 
started,  and  how  she  threw  back  her 
I  id  bandannaed  head,  and  just  a  little 
;  vy  hair  showed  around  the  edge. 
t"s  the  first  time  I've  been  out  in  twenty 
s,"  she  said,  and  feasted  her  eyes  on 
gs  along  the  road. 
-  [t  don't  go  where  it  used  to,"  she  said, 
[used  to  be  down  there  by  the  creek 
didn't  go  so  fast,  and  a  person  could 
in  the  shade  and  git  a  drink  of  water." 
le  just  kept  mumbling  on,  talking 
tly  just  to  herself,  and  remembering 
gs  I  didn't  know  about. 
Look  there,  now.  If  my  mind  serves 
right,  there  used  to  be  a  big  sweet  ap- 
trcc  in  the  corner  of  that  fence.  I  won- 
if  they  let  it  die  a  natural  death  like 
,'  should,  or  did  they  cut  it  down  'cause 
3t  old  and  didn't  bear  much  fruit.  Milt 
ett's  painted  his  barn  and  housetop 
Such  a  pretty  color  for  barns." 
didn't  remember  much  about  the 
igs  she  talked  about  along  the  road, 
wasn't  interested,  and  maybe  didn't 
r  a  lot  she  said.  But  I  was  thinking, 
at  I  was  worrying  about  was  what  to 
with  Grandma  when  we  got  to  town 
I  maybe  her  losing  her  mind,  and  how 
keep  her  from  hearing  the  Japs  had 
k  something  else  that  belonged  to  us, 
i  she'd  get  mad  right  in  a  crowd  with 
cane  in  her  hand. 

efore  we  got  there,  I  told  her.  I  said, 
ow  Grandma,  don't  talk  about  the  war 
everybody  on  the  street,  and  don't  try 
race  up  kinship  with  'em,  'cause  people 
the  city  don't  do  that  like  country 
ks  do  .  .   " 

he  snapped  her  eyes  at  me.  "Now  you 
\t  never  mind  about  me,  Jimmy, 
(lurchill  ain't  so  young,  and  if  he  can 
lep  Hitler  and  his  whole  army  out  of 
ligland,  I  can  take  care  of,my  own  self, 
.  d  handle  the  sellin'  of  these  sugar  cakes 
id  buy  me  a  spring  dress  .  .  ." 
When  we  got  to  town,  I  said,  "Grandma, 
-•11  park  the  truck  here  by  the  railroad 


station:  and  while  I'm  selling  the  sugar 
and  things,  you  can  stay  in  the  truck  and 
see  the  soldiers  when  the  train  comes; 
then  I'll  take  you  overtown  to  the  store 
to  pick  you  out  a  dress." 

"I  hope  the  train  comes,"  she  said. 
"I  want  to  see  our  boys  and  if  they've  got 
mad  yet  or  not  like  your  Grandpa  Henry 
did  when  he  fit  in  the  War  Between  the 
States." 

We  drove  up  and  stopped  by  the  curb, 
and  I  saw  a  boy,  about  ten,  standing 
around,  and  I  offered  him  a  dime  to  stay 
with  Grandma  a  while. 

"I'll  pay  him,"  said  Grandma,  with  a 
twinkle  in  her  eye.  and  I  knew  what  that 
meant;  she  wanted  to  give  him  a  cake  of 
tree  sugar,  and  the  boy  bounced  up  in  the 
seat  by  Grandma,  and  I  went  on  overtown. 
I  guess  1  was  gone  an  hour  or  more,  and 
when  I  got  back.  Grandma  had  got  out  of 
the  seat.  She  was  back  in  the  truck  bed, 
sitting  on  one  end  of  the  sugar  box.  A 
train  had  come  in  and  fifty  soldiers  had 
gathered  around  the  truck,  and  Grandma 
was  cracking  sugar  cakes  with  the  hatchet 
we  always  carried  with  the  truck  and 
passing  the  sugar  out  to  the  soldiers, 
and  the  soldiers  had  took  up  with  her. 
and  were  calling  her  Grandma,  and  she 
was  pleased,  and  I'd  never  seen  her  look  so 
happy.  But  still,  it  convinced  me  she  was 
slipping  in  her  mind. 

I  didn't  want  the  soldiers  to  hear,  but  I 
slipped  up  to.the  truck  bed  and  whispered, 
"Grandma!  You  won't  have  any  sugar 
left.  What  about  your  spring  dress?" 

She  snapped  her  eyes  at  me  again.  "I 
can't  help  it;  it'd  be  a  sin  not  to  give  it  to 
these  boys;  it's  all  I've  got  for  'em." 

She  just  kept  on  cracking  sugar  cakes, 
and  the  civilians,  they  crowded  around  the 
truck  and  watched  her.  and  I  could  hear 
them  wondering  who  the  queer  old  soul 
was. 

I  didn't  want  to  try  to  explain  who 
Grandma  was  and  her  ways,  and  I  edged 
back  into  the  crowd  and  didn't  let  on  I  was 
with  her.  And  then  the  band  quit  playing 
and  gathered  around  and  watched. 

And  they  talked  so  much  in  low  con- 
versation about  who  she  was,  that  one  sol- 
dier said,  "Grandma,  why  don't  you  tell 
'em  who  you  are?   IVlake  'em  a  speech." 

1  could  tell  Grandma  liked  that;  she 
straightened  up  there  in  the  truck  in  her 
black  dress,  and  she  was  tall,  only  the  up- 
in-ninety  years  had  stooped  her  shoulders 
and  made  her  face  look  a  little  like  the 
jutting  brown  rocks  along  the  river.  She 
rested  her  hand  with  the  hatchet  on  her 
hip,  and  she  took  ofi  her  glasses  so  she 
could  see  at  a  distance.  She  looked  at  the 
crowd. 

"It  sorta  reminds  a  person  o'  the  feedin' 
o'  the  five  thousand,"  she  said. 

THE  crowd  surged  in  closer  as  if  they 
were  about  to  listen  to  the  sayings  of 
some  old  prophet. 

"The  tree  sugar,"  she  said,  "it's  all  gone 
now,  and  it  ain't  no  time  for  any  more 
sugar.  What  we  need  to  do  now  is  to  git 
rriad,  not  sweet;  we  got  to  git  fightin' 
mad  ..." 

She  looked  awful  old  and  feeble  for 
such  words.  She  hesitated  there  and 
reached  down  in  the  box.  I  didn't  know 
she  had  brought  anything  else  in  the  box; 
but  she  had:  she  lifted  from  the  box  a 
wooden  leg,  which  I  had  seen  once  before 
when  she  opened  an  old  trunk  up  in  her 
room.  It  had  a  piece  of  old  sheepskin  on 
the  place  where  the  leg  rested,  and  the 
sheepskin  was  golden  with  age. 

"This,"  she  said,  "was  Henry's — my  hus- 
band's. Henry  got  this  in  the  Civil  War. 
I  recollect  when  it  broke  out,  and  when 
people  come  and  told  Henry  what  the 
Yankees  was  doin',  oh.  it  made  Henry  so 
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EVERY  WOMAN  IN  A  VITAL  CIVILIAN 
JOB  IS  A  SOLDIER  IN  THIS  WAR! 


Every  day,  hundreds  of  men 
are  leaving  important  civil- 
ian jobs  to  join  the  Nation's 
Armed  Forces.  In  their  places, 
women  are  "carrying  on"... 
doing  work  that  must  be  done 
to  keep  America's  war  pro- 
gram  going   at   top   speed. 

These  women  are  soldiers, 
too  .  .  .  doing  their  bit  by 
doing  a  job  that  is  helping 
America  win  the  war. 

And  like  so  many  of  their 


"buddies"  in  khaki  and  blue, 
these  busy  soldiers  on  the 
vital  home-front  find  delici- 
ous Beech-Nut  Gum  helps 
rest  and  refresh  them  while 
they  work. 

Naturally,  the  needs  of  the 
men  and  women  in  the 
Armed  Forces  come  first  of 
all.  So,  if  your  dealers  supply 
of  Beech-Nut  Gum  is  short 
at  times,  we  know  you  will 
understand  the  reason  why. 


The  need  for  women  to  replace  men  in 
necessary  civilian  iobs  of  all  kinds  is  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  patriotic  women 
everywhere  to  serve  their  country.  Inves- 
tigate at  your  nearest  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service  office  .  .  .        ,.^^=5=—         «v-        ~ 
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Beech-Nut  Gum 

~  The  yellow  package  . .  .  with  the  red  oval 
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Brenda  -Will 
You  Step  Out 
WithMeTonight? 

I  know  I've  been  an  awful  grouch  not  taking 
you  any  place  lately.  But  after  standing  all  day  at 
my  new  job,  my  feet  dam  near  killed  me  with  cal- 
louses and  burning.  Now  I've  reformed  —  or  rather 
my  feet  have  — thanks  to  the  Ice-Mint  you  advised. 
Never  tried  anything  that  seemed  to  draw  the 
pain  and  fire  right  out  so  fast  —  and  the  way  it 
helps  soften  callouses  is  nobody's  business!  Been 
able  to  get  some  extra  overtime  money  —  so  what 
do  you  say,  let's  go  dancing  tonight.  You  can  step 
on  my  Ice-Mint  feet  all  you  want. 


JoHNNy  Shoemaker  SEZ. 


these  walking 
days"are  tough 
on  shoes.  make 
sure  of  max-  ^ 

IMUM  WEAR 
WITH  HOOD       I 
RUBBER  HEELS  , 


all-fired  mad.  He  was  the  maddest  man! 
I  said,  'Henry,  a  man  as  mad  as  you  ain't 
fit  for  nothin"  only  to  fight;  gimme  them 
plow  handles,  and  git  your  gun.' 

"Henry  did;  he  got  his  gun  and  lit  out. 
I  recollect  that  fight.  They  fit  hard  be- 
cause they  got  mad.  It  made  us  so  mad 
for  them  Yankees  to  come  down  in  our 
territory  ...  so  mad  we  whupped  'em 
nearly  every  time.  But  Henry  ...  he  got 
his'n  when  our  army  went  up  North. 
If  you  wanted  to  make  a  Yankee  fightin' 
mad,  just  git  over  on  his  side  with  a  gray 
coat  on;  Henry  couldn't  stand  it;  he  hated 
gray  .  .  .  And  we  hated  blue  .  .  ." 

Grandma  hesitated  again.  I  could  tell 
she  was  getting  mad.  I  could  see  the 
scraps  of  leather  and  the  old  wool  quiver 
on  the  wooden  leg. 

"A  person  hates  certain  colors,"  she 
said.  "I  hate  this  black  dress.  I  come  to 
town  today  just  to  see  you  boys  and  get 
me  a  bright  spring  dress.  I  want  a  bright 
flowered  dress  like  I  wore  when  Henry 
come  home  with  one  leg,  and  I  said, 
'Henry,  we've  got  another  volunteer.'  I 
recollect  how  he  hobbled  out  to  the  side 
o"  the  house  and  I  showed  him  a  little 
apple  tree  that  had  come  up  after  he 
left  .  .  .  It's  still  there  .  .  .  old  now,  and  it 
scrapes  on  my  window,  and  makes  me 
remember,  and  it  blooms  out  in  white 
every  spring  .  .  . 

"But  as  I  was  sayin',  when  these  boys 
in  gray  got  over  on  the  blue  side,  it  made 
the  Yankees  mad.  Henry,  he  got  this 
when  he  went  up  the  hill  with  Pickett  at 
Gettysburg  that  day.  Him  and  Pickett's 
other  men,  they  dim'  the  hill;  but  Henry 
said  after  he  come  home,  'Amy,'  he  said, 
'we  handled  'em  purty  good  down  on  our 
side;  but  when  we  got  up  there,  they  fit . .  . 
they  fit  like  devils  .  .  .' 

"And  that's  why  Henry  and  the  rest  o' 
Pickett's  boys  couldn't  stay  on  the  same 
hill  with  the  Yankees;  they  had  to  come 
back  down  .  .  .  And  Henry  got  out  of  it 
with  one  leg  .  ,  ." 

GRANDMA  laid  down  the  wooden  leg. 
She  fumbled  in  the  box  again,  and  I 
could  see  her  black  arm  sleeve  quiver, 
and  people  just  looked  at  one  another, 
and  swallowed  without  saying  a  word,  and 
stretched  their  necks  to  see  what  else  she 
got  out  of  the  box. 

She  pulled  out  Grandpa's  old  gray 
breeches,  and  she  unfolded  them  easy- 
like,  and  she  held  up  the  faded  gray 
breeches,  and  said: 

"These  was  Henry's.  If  I  could  crawl 
back  a  few  years  to  where  I  could  balance 
myself  on  one  foot,  I'd  put  'em  on;  but 
I  ain't  steady  like  I  used  to  be  .  .  ." 

She  reached  down  again  and  I  won- 
dered what  on  earth  else  Grandma  had 
put  in  that  box.  She  got  out  the  old  cap, 
and  seemed  like  it  still  had  the  shape  of 
Grandpa's  head,  and  you  could  see  the 
color  of  sweat.  She  put  the  cap  on. 

Then  she  run  her  arm  up  one  of  the 
breeches  legs,  and  stuck  her  fist  out  at  a 
hole  about  the  knee. 

"This  is  where  it  hit  him,"  she  said. 
"The  minnie  ball  made  this  hole.  Now 
the  Yankee  that  fired  that  shot  was  fightin' 
mad  ...  so  Henry  always  said. 

"But  still,  it  was  funny  how  Henry  felt 
about  his  wooden  leg  and  the  fightin' 
Yankees.  Always  seemed  to  like  the  North 
better  after  that;  said  havin'  a  leg  up  there 
somewhere  made  him  feel  he  had  interest 
up  there,  and  he  always  had  a  hankerin' 
to  go  back.  I  recollect  he  told  me,  he 
said,  'Amy,  it  was  mad  fightin'  that 
stopped  us,  and  I  reckon  I  was  lucky  to 
git  away  with  one  leg.' 

"And  Henry,  he  was  so  proud  when 
he'd  walk  down  the  aisle  of  the  church 
with  his  leg  tappin',  and  him  knowin' 
everybody  was  seein'  him. 

"But,  now,  you  can't  have  a  wooden 
leg  to  be  proud  of  if  you  don't  git  mad 
and  fight.  And  you  won't  have  no  scars, 
and  no  interest  up  North  or  down  South 
like  Henry  had,  and  the  sassafras  bushes 


will  grow  on  your  grave,  and  they  won't 
be  even  a  sheep  path  leadin'  up  to  it. 

"And  it  aint  just  the  blue  or  just  the 
gray  that's  got  to  git  mad;  we  got  to  git 
mad  together.  All  I  ask  of  you  boys  is  to 
git  mad  at  them  as  we  did  at  one  'nothcr 
that  time  when  Henry  got  this  wooden 
leg,  and  Grandma'll  be  listenin',  and  the 
news'll  be  good." 

But  then  came  the  call:  "Board! 
Board!" 

There  was  a  movement  toward  the  train 
steps,  but  Grandma  called  again,  and  the 
soldiers  lingered. 

"Before  you  go,"  she  said,  "I  want  to 
leave  an  old  sound  in  your  ears.  It's  a 
sound  from  Gettysburg  ...  a  sound  with 
spirit  in  it,  the  kind  of  spirit  that  makes 
fightin'  a  pleasure.  ..." 

Grandma  reached  down  in  the  box 
again.  I  wondered  what  on  earth  else 
she  had  in  the  box,  and  I  wondered  about 
the  sound  from  Gettysburg. 

But  then  I  saw.  She  got  Grandpa's  old 
Civil  War  pistol  out  of  the  box,  and  she 
pointed  it  up  and  fired,  and  a  streak  of 
red  flame  came,  and  sound,  and  the  sound 
seemed  to  bounce  back  from  the  walls 
of  the  buildings,  ahd  then  get  over  them 
and  roll  away  and  search  the  distant  hills. 

"Now  that's  it,"  she  said.  "It's  got 
spirit  in  it,  and  where  there's  spirit,  there's 
smoke,  and  it  leaves  wooden  legs  wher- 
ever it  goes.  .  .  ." 

Then  the  engine  sneezed  and  yawned 
and  the  wheels  rolled  and  the  soldiers 
made  for  the  train  steps,  and  Grandma 
watched  the  waving  hands  and  she  held 
one  hand  to  her  ear  to  hear  the  calls, 
"Goodby,  Grandma.  Thanks.  We'll 
fight " 

As  the  train  pulled  away,  the  high- 
school  band  struck  up  a  tune  and  the 
song  was  Dixie,  and  Grandma  just  stood 
there  with  the  faded  gray  breeches  across 
her  shoulder,  and  the  muzzle  of  the  old 
pistol  still  smoking. 

I  saw  her  take  out  her  tiny  lace- 
hemmed  handkerchief  from  her  black 
dress  pocket.  I  wondered  if  she  was  about 
to  cry,  which  wouldn't  be  natural  for 
Grandma;  I'd  never  seen  her  cry. 

And  she  didn't  now.  I  recollect  some 
women  standing  near  me  and  one  nudged 
the  other  and  said,  "Wouldn't  you  like  to 
hug  her  neck?" 

I  never  saw  Grandma  look  so  good  as 
she  did  then.  I  tried  to  remember  when  I 
had  last  hugged  her  neck;  but  I  couldn't, 
and  it  made  me  ashamed.  I  felt  the  com- 
ing of  a  spirit.  A  creeping  spirit  it  was, 
that  seemed  like  it  had  been  stirred  up 
from  a  grave  where  it  had  been  sleeping; 
it  seemed  to  come  from  some  gone-by 
time  and  place,  and  I  felt  it  crawl  up  my 
breeches  leg. 

I  wondered  if  it  was  just  because  she 
was  my  grandma;  but  that  wasn't  it,  be- 


cause I  saw  some  chins  shaking  I 
eyes  watering.  Grandma  must  'al 
too,  'cause  she  smote  the  edge  ofl 
bed   with   her   cane,    and   saidj 
smote  the  rock  to  bring  forth 
wc  must  smite  to  bring  fight." 

And  before  the  blue  powder  i 
cleared,  the  crowd  made  for 
and    it    seemed    like    they    jusi 
Grandma  out  of  the  truck  andl 
kind  of  a  car  she'd  never  been  J 
and  they  took  the  cap  and  the 
and   the   band    followed,  and 
was  gone,  and  I  got  back  in 
seat  and  wondered. 

Over  in  town  I  could  hear  tl 
moving    slow    along    the    streelj 
thought  of  sounds  and  bright 
spirits  and  smoke,  and  of  ancieni 
and   Scriptures   about   once   yoif 
now  old,  and  once  a  man  andl 
child,  and  of  the  Wise  Men  andl 
try  into  Jerusalem,  and  of  Mosesl 
staff^.    But  I  couldn't  think  of  an| 
or  words  of  prophets  that  would 
Grandma  and  her  ways,  or  thel 
of  the  spirit  I  felt  there  in  our  o| 
farm  truck, 

SHE  was  gone  a  long  time 
they  brought  her  back,  she  step 
in  a  bright-flowered  dress,  and 
on  a  new  hat  and  it  had  a  feather 
that  stuck  up,  snow-white  and 
and  her  eyes  beamed  when  she  sal 

"That  old  apple  tree;  it  ain't  gon| 
nothin'  on  your  grandma  this  spr 

I  saw  they  brought  a  neatly  dl 
package  tied  with  red,  white  and  bl 
bons,  and  after  Grandma  got  baciT 
seat,  I  whispered,  "What's  in  the| 
package?" 

"Oh,  them's  just  your  grj| 
breeches  and  cap  and  my  black 

She   looked   back   and   watchecl 
pack  the  wooden  leg,  the  old  pistj 
the  package  into  the  cedar  che 
brought. 

Grandma  took  out  her  hand 
again  when  they  wrapped  the  che 
flag.    She  squeezed  the  handkerci 
her  hand.  The  sleeve  of  her  flower 
shook  and  the  plume  quivered; 
held  her  head  high  and  proud 
water  came  out  of  her  eyes. 

But  when  they  finished  and  got  ( 
punched  me  with  the  cane  she  hadj 
her  lap.    "Step  on  it  quick,"  she)| 
pered. 

I  did,  and  after  we  got  away 
waving  and  goodbys,  Grandma 
might'  nigh  got  me  then.   It  might! 
got  me  over  at  the  station  wheal 
first  hit  Dixie.   The  spirit  come  ov 
...  a  fightin'  spirit  it  was,  and 
glad  I  come  and  got  to  see  the 
and  shoot  one  shot  in  this  war.  . 
The  End 
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Tomorrow's  portable  home  will  accommodate  a  famHy  of  four,  cost  under  $2,000,  can  be  placed  anywhere 

YOUR  LIFE  TOMORROW 

By  David  O.  Woddbury 


Homes  for  the  Footloose 

MILLIONS  of  people  tomorrow 
will  own  their  own  homes  but 
only  rent  the  ground  they  stand 
on.  As  a  man's  job  changes,  he  will 
change  his  location  to  suit,  simply  loading 
his  abode  on  a  truck  and  moving  it  to 
new  rented  ground. 

Although  the  movable  home  may  tend 
to  increase  America's  nomadic  spirit,  the 
house  itself  will  not  be  flimsy.  It  will  be 
a  substantial  year-round  bungalow  de- 
signed to  sit  snugly  on  the  ground  like  a 
permanent  house.  It  will  have  two  bed- 
rooms and  a  combination  living-dining 
room  and  kitchen  alcove,  as  well  as  a  full- 
sized  bathroom  and  generous  closet  space. 
Four  people  will  live  in  it  comfortably; 
the  owner  who  does  not  want  to  migrate 
can  occupy  it  for  a  lifetime  in  one  spot. 

The  bungalow  will  be  made  of  metal- 
faced  plywood-plastic  with  insulating 
qualities  equal  to  18  inches  of  brick,  and 
will  sell  below  $2,000.  When  moving  day 
comes,  walls  and  windows  will  be  tele- 
scoped past  one  another  to  make  a  com- 
pact package  for  shipping.  Most  of  the 
furniture,  being  built  in  permanently,  will 
remain  in  place.  The  whole  house  will 
weigh  less  than  two  tons. 

Once  the  portable  dwelling  has  been 
generally  adopted  by  working  families, 
large  factory  and  agricultural  communi- 
ties will  establish  group  homesites  to 
accommodate  hundreds  of  them  in  well- 
landscaped  surroundings.  An  owner  can 
then  move  into  his  new  location  in  a  few 
hours,  sign  his  lease  for  the  land  and  hook 
up  to  standardized  electric,  water  and 
sewer  mains  for  a  nominal  sum. 

Knives  That  Never  Get  Dull 

You  are  going  to  have  a  carving  knife 
that  will  never  again  mutilate  a  week-end 
roast  for  lack  of  sharpening  on  Sunday 
morning.  Not  that  father  will  have  re- 
formed, always  remembering  to  do  the 
job  without  being  told.  But  thanks  to  a 
new  process  of  chrome-alloying,  that  cut- 
Ling  edge  will  not  need  resharpening  for 
years.  In  fact,  your  kitchen  drawer  will 
;arry  an  assortment  of  cutting  tools,  large 
ind  small,  that  will  refuse  to  get  dull  no 
natter  how  much  they  are  used. 


too,  and  pocketknives,  and  very  likely  a 
package  of  razor  blades  in  the  bathroom 
cabinet  that  will  last  well-nigh  a  lifetime. 
Surface  chromium  alloying  is  a  trick 
just  discovered  to  break  the  bottleneck  in 
war-plant  cutting  tools.  When  that  duty  is 
done,  the  process  will  be  used  everywhere 
that  fine  steel  edges  must  stand  up  against 
severe  wear  in  home,  factory  and  farm. 
One  of  its  brightest  promises  is  for  a  lawn 
mower  weighing  only  a  few  pounds  that 
can  be  pushed  around  with  one  hand, 
shearing  the  grass  as  cleanly  as  a  razor. 

Magic  Carpet,  Plastic  Style 

Stains  from  ink,  liquor,  paint  arid  chew- 
ing gum  will  lose  their  terror  for  tomor- 
row's housewife  when  upholstery  fabrics 
are  woven  from  a  plastic  that  will  glisten 
like  silk  but  refuse  to  absorb  spots  of  any 
kind.  The  new  plastic  will  be  produced  in 
every  conceivable  color  and  can  be  woven 
into  an  endless  variety  of  patterns,  either 
as  cloth,  synthetic  rattan  or  smooth  flex- 
ible sheets.  The  worst  stain  will  come  off 
with  soap  and  hot  water  without  damaging 
the  material. 

Velon  fabrics  will  be  especially  valuable 
in  automobiles,  on  theater  and  train  seats 
— anywhere  that  exposure  to  dirt  and 
wear  now  renders  present-day  materials 
shabby.  They  will  also  make  shoes  and 
handbags  that  will  not  soil;  window 
screens  that  will  not  rust  or  stretch;  hos- 
pital curtains  and  upholstery  that  can 
readily  be  cleaned. 

Economy  Note 

Future  typewriter  ribbons  will  not  be 
thrown  away  when  the  ink  gets  dim.  A 
small  mechanical  device  will  replenish 
them  and  extend  their  usefulness  many 
hundred  per  cent.  The  re-inking  will  be 
done  in  a  few  minutes  without  removmg 
the  ribbon  from  the  machine. 


Wartime  necessity  will  leave  behind  it 
many  new  food  habits,  especially  in  fish. 
Some  kinds  of  sea  food  that  will  be 
counted  as  delicacies  tomorrow:  men- 
haden, rosefish.  dogfish,  catfish,  hake, 
skate,  ray.  Prejudice  gone,  these  and  many 
more  will  make  fish  the  equal  of  meat 
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De  Luxe  Roof  for  Your  Home 

Roofs  of  tomorrow  will  be  covered  with 
stainless  steel,  laid  in  sheets  and  welded  or 
cemented  into  a  continuous  waterproof 
covering.  Much  cheaper  than  copper,  this 
noncorrosive  material  will  be  entirely  fire- 
proof and  will  last  longer  than  the  house 
without  a  cent  for  repairs. 

But  no  one  will  think  you  have  gone 
back  to  the  old-fashioned  shabbiness  of 
the  "tin"  roof.  Stainless  steel  will  give  a 
blue-gray  luster  to  your  house.  Moreover, 
its  untarnishable  polish  will  reflect  back 
most  of  the  sun's  heat  and  will  keep  upper 
rooms  and  attic  as  cool  as  the  interior  of 
an  aluminum-painted  blimp.  This  is  an- 
other example  that  illustrates  how  utility 
and  smartness  can  be  combined  by  the 
techniques  of  tomorrow. 

Biological  Vistas  of  Tomorrow 

The  two  separate  worlds  of  inanimate 
material  and  living  tissue  have  drawn 
closer  under  modern  biochemical  re- 
search, leaving  only  a  single  element  of 
transition  between  them.  But  scientists 
agree  that  this  one  unknown  is  the  great- 
est gap  in  all  scientific  knowledge.  Once 
it  is  closed,  biologists  will  be  able  to  ex- 
plain how  Ufe  originated  on  earth  and 
how  the  millions  of  different  species  took 
form  out  of  the  lifeless  raw  materials  of 
the  universe. 

No  vague  matter  of  speculation  but  a 
field  for  accurate  chemical  study,  tomor- 
row's biology  will  use  every  latest  triumph 
in  war  chemistry  as  a  background.  The 
new  knowledge  of  high-octane  gasolines, 
synthetic  rubber,  and  plastics  will  help  to 
answer  the  question,  "What  is  life?"  and 
we  ourselves,  rather  than  our  world,  will 
be  improved. 

When  the  great  chemical  chasm  between 
the  lifeless  and  the  living  has  been  bridged, 
enormous  advantages  will  come  to  the  hu- 
man race.  The  enigma  of  the  chemical 
viruses  will  be  solved,  pointing  the  way 
toward  cures  of  infantile  paralysis,  men- 
ingitis and  the  common  cold.  The  riddle 
of  heredity  will  be  cleared  up,  so  that  the 
races  of  the  earth  will  have  the  power  to 
produce  only  high-grade  individuals  and 
eliminate  the  unfit.  The  mystery  of  old 
age  will  be  understood,  and  bodily  decay 
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Going  Up 
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For  your  benefit,  since  you  ja 
the  experience,  we'll  assume  you  k 
about  aerodynamics,  physics  and 
other  things,  and  take  you  upsi 
Boeing  I  ield  in  a  Flying  Fortrenj 
gadgets  instead  of  guns,  carr 
mstead  of  bombs. 

First,  Doc  Irwin  will  look 
heart,  blood  pressure,  sinuses, 
you   not  to  cat  food  that   mal 
and  you'll  find  out  why  pretty 
fore  you  fly,  you'll  have  to  get  a 
education  in  the  stratotrainer; 
no  time  to  teach  you  upstairs. 

First,  you'll  have  to  try  on  vi 
gen  masks,  learn  how  to  conn 
the  supply  tanks,  and  how  to  cl 
one  kind  to  another.  And  fast 
all  this  and   say,  "Okay,   let's  go 
you've  only  started. 

"Now  you  have  to  be  denitroge 
says  Doc. 

"Huh?" 

"Have  to  work  the  nitrogen  out  cl 
blood,  so  you  won't  get  what  divt 
the  bends.  Forty-five  minutes'  jl 
catch  will  do  that.    Come  on." 

Behind  a  hangar,  there's  a  big 
tank  on  wheels  with  Idng  tube  oj 
tions.  You  and  seven  other  men 
your  masks  and  get  your  first  taste  c' 
oxygen.  It's  sweet  and  dry  as  you 
it  thiough  your  mouth — not  your 
Then  you  all  play  handball  for  for 
minutes.  After  that,  you  walk  ovei 
attached  to  the  oxygen  supply,  wl 
rolled  along  with  you — to  the  stratoti 

Three  Thousand  Feet  a  Minni 
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You  hold  your  breath  and  q 
switch  from  the  rolling  tank  to  the  t 
inside  the  steel  drum.  The  other  mi 
in  and  the  door  clangs  shut.  You'i 
ting  four  on  a  side  and  through  tin 
dow  you  see  Doc  watching  you.  Tb 
a  soft  whir  and  the  dial  of  the  alti 
moves.  You're  "going  up"  at  3,000' 
minute.  For  a  minute  or  so,  you 
there — and  then  you  yawn.  Ev 
yawns. 

This  is  not  from  boredom;  it  i|j 
lieve  the  pressure  on  your  ear  ca 
15,000  feet  you  are  uncomfortabli 
stomach  has  swelled  out,  you  loosi 
belt   and   get   rid   of  some   inte 
There's  a  red  toy  balloon  hanging 
trainer;  it  swells  and  swells  just  as 
stomach   is   doing.    Finally   the 
bursts,  having  no  outlets  as   you 

The  altimeter  says  25,000  and 
there  a  while.  Psychologically,  y( 
you're  really  up  there — until  you 
Irwin's  grin  outside  the  window, 
practice  changing  your  oxygen 
from  the  main  tanks  to  the  small 
gency  bottle  in  your  flying  suit, 
neighbor  stages  a  faint  and  you  qui 
change  his  supply  for  him  and  bring 
back;  he  does  the  same  for  you. 

Up  to  now,  you  have  been  bn 
"demand  oxygen;"  you  inhale  whal 
need.  Now,  as  we  go  up  to  35,000  fe 
more,  you  switch  over  to  the  "cob 
flow"  system,  which  feeds  oxygen 
your  lungs  under  pressure.  Despite 
you  still  feel  bloated,  tired.  A  heavy] 
seems  pushing  the  back  of  your  head, 

Through  the  phone.  Doc  asks  how 
feel.  You  point  to  your  tummy,  yoo 
bows  and  your  shoulders.  Your  ji 
are  starting  to  ache  because  they  are 
getting  enough  blood.  Doc  nods;  y( 
okay.  The  dial  registers  40,000;  you  i 
tice  changing  masks  again.  Every  m 
nient  is  tough:  you  have  to  force  you 
to  move.  Finally  you  are  in  your  bail 
mask,  drawing  oxygen  from  the  a 
gency  bottle  in  your  suit.    Down  we 

The  drop  is  three  thousand  feet  a  i 
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In  the  days  when  a  Zero  was  a  score/ 


I  were  the  years  when  international  contests  were  fun. 
{carried  mallets  instead  of  tommy-guns  .  .  .  and  they 

hands  when  the  game  was  over. 
bse  were  the  days  of  plenty,  when  Old  Charter  started 

be  the  noblest  whiskey  of  all.  Nothing  was  spared  to 
I  this  goal  .  .  .  neither  skill,  money,  materials  or  time, 
lay  Old  Charter  is  available  for  your  enjoyment .  .  . 


waiting  to  remind  you  for  a  fleeting  moment  of  good  things 
in  the  past,  good  things  to  come. 

We  invite  you  to  try  it .  .  .  and  we  ask  you  to  remember 
that,  because  it  was  laid  down  before  Pearl  Harbor  ...  it  has 
not  interfered  with  our  only  job  today,  working  for  Victory ! 

Lei's  speed  the  return  of  a  better  America,  by  buying  war 
bonds  and  stamps  .  .  .  as  many,  as  often  as  we  possibly  can. 


A  Superb  American  Whiskey 


WHISKEY    IS    7    YEARS-OLD    •    STRAIGHT    BOURBON    WHISKEY    •    90    PROOF    •    BERNHEIM    DISTILLING    COMPANY,     INC.,    LOUISVILLE,    KENTUCKY. 
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ute  to  22,000  feet;  your  sinuses  hurt  like 
fury,  and  Doc  slows  up  the  descent  rate 
to  fifteen  hundred  until  we  hit  the  ten- 
thousand-foot  level.  From  here  on  down, 
a  thousand  feet  a  minute  is  the  pace.  .  .  . 
Finally,  the  steel  door  swings  open  and 
you  step  out.  You're  thirsty;  you're  hun- 
gry; you  ache  herf  and  there.  You  feel: 
Well,  that's  over! 

Actually,  it's  just  the  beginning.  To- 
morrow, you're  really  going  up.  As  yet 
you  haven't  experienced  that  eighty-be- 
low-zero climate  that's  waiting  seven  miles 
aloft. 

Back  in  the  office  you  talk  to  Wellwood 
Beall,  who  is  vice-president  (engineering) 
for  Boeing  and  knows  more  about  strato- 
sphere flying  than  almost  anyone.  Some- 
one has  told  you  that  the  Germans  had 
planes  over  London  a  couple  of  years 
ago  at  50,000  feet. 

"Maybe,"  says  Beall,  "and  maybe  not. 
Most  air  people  doubt  it.  We  can  go  that 
high,  but  for  transport  purposes  there 
is  no  need  for  it.  From  twenty-eight  to 
thirty-five  thousand,  depending  on  wind 
currents,  probably  is  plenty." 

Just  how  fast  a  plane  can  be  flown  six 
miles  up,  no  one  knows,  but  with  the  same 
fuel  consumption  it'll  fly  "a  great  deal 
faster"  than  it  will  five  miles  nearer  the 
earth.  You're  more  likely,  too,  to  find 
yourself  a  tail  wind  that  blows  steadily 
and  adds  that  much  to  your  speed. 

Next  morning  you're  at  the  field  again 
at  an  hour  you  think  is  bright  and  early. 
But  the  pilot,  crew  and  engineer  have  held 
a  long  conference,  worked  out  a  flight 
plan  and  given  each  man  a  list  of  his  du- 
ties. Today,  we're  going  to  test  a  new 
carburetor,  a  modified  propeller  and  an 
electric  motor.  It  won't  matter  if  these 
don't  work  at  40,000  feet;  there'll  still  be 
three  spare  engines. 

You  don  your  oxygen  mask  again,  cou- 
ple it  to  the  field  tank,  toss  the  ball 
around  for  forty-five  minutes,  get  into 
your  heavy,  high-altitude  flying  suit  and 
climb  aboard  the  big  Fortress.  You  put 
on  your  earphones,  plug  into  the  intercom 
system  and — here  we  go! 

The  ground  falls  away  and  you  climb 
fast.  Puget  Sound  is  below,  a  silver-blue 
blur  amid  the  dark  green  of  the  sunlit  for- 
ests of  western  Washington.  Over  to  your 
left  is  the  white  summit  of  Mount  Rainier; 
you're  about  level  with  it.  You  glance  at 
the  altimeter:  14,000.  The  mountain 
measurers  and  the  instrument  makers  get 
a  check  on  each  other:  Rainier  is  14,408 
feet  high. 

Colder  Than  Sixty  Below 

It's  cold  now.  You  watch  the  gauges. 
One  goes  up,  the  other  down.  Twenty 
thousand  feet — zero.  Thirty  thousand — 
twenty  below.  Thirty-five  thousand — forty 
below.  Forty  thousand — sixty  below. 

"Had  it  colder  than  that  up  here,"  says 
Pilot  Elliott  Merrill.  "This  is  practically  a 
heat  wave." 

Still,  you  do  not  shuck  your  fur-Uned 
suit  or  mop  your  fevered  brow. 

The  pilot's  voice  sounds  thin  and  high. 
You  have  all  the  sensations  you  had  yes- 
terday in  the  trainer — only  this  time,  you 
remember,  it's  the  real  thing.  Better  test 
that  oxygen  line.  If  it  goes  out  and  no  one 
discovers  it  within  thirty  seconds,  prob- 
ably you  never  will  get  down  alive. 

The  recording  cameras  are  spinning, 
photographing  varied  dials.  Engineer  and 
crewmen  are  checking  on  the  new  pro- 
peller, the  new  motor,  the  trick  carburetor. 
Man  is  checking  against  machine,  and 
vice  versa.  This  flight  is  costing  $1,000  an 
hour  and  every  minute  has  to  count. 

"Forgot  to  tell  our  guest,"  says  the  high 
voice  of  the  pilot,  "that  if  he  has  to  bail 
out — which  he  won't — he'd  better  fall  free 
for  the  first  two  or  three  miles  and  get  that 
part  over  as  quick  as  possible.  Don't  waste 
any  time  getting  down  to  twenty  thousand 
feet  or  you'll  hkely  freeze  to  death.  Open 
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your  chute  at  twenty  thousand.  Okay?" 
"Yes,  sir,"  you  agree,  in  your  own  per- 
sonal squeak.  You  try  to  clear  your  throat. 
No  go.  To  yawn.  No  go.  To  whistle. 
Heck,  you  can't  even  whistle — not  through 
fright,  but  simply  because  there  isn't 
enough  back  pressure.  A  hero  couldn't 
whistle,  up  here. 

A  Seven-Mile  Drop 

Flying  back  and  forth  at  the  various 
levels  at  which  things  are  tested,  the  pilot 
tells  you  about  Doctor  William  Randolph 
Lovelace  II  of  the  Mayo  Clinic,  now  a 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Army's  aero- 
medical  laboratory.  Doctor  Lovelace  in- 
vented a  new  oxygen  mask  and  thought 
he  ought  to  test  it.  So  he  put  it  on  and 
stepped  out  of  a  Fortress  at  40,200  feet — 
nearly  26,000  feet  above  the  crest  of 
Mount  Rainier.  He  came  down  nearly 
twenty-four  minutes  later  in  a  wheat  field 
over  in  mid-state,  said  it  was  quite  an 
experience  and,  if  nobody  minded,  he 
would  just  as  soon  not  do  it  again. 

First,  his  chute  came  open  with  a  jerk 
that  kayoed  him;  three  gloves  he  wore  on 
one  hand  came  off.   He  half  came  to  at 


thirty  thousand,  but  fell  .-in  a  daze  for 
twenty-two  thousand  more.  At  fifteen 
thousand  feet,  his  emergency  oxygen  gave 
out  and  he  came  the  rest  of  the  way  on 
his  lungs,  with  a  frozen  hand. 

"But  don't  worry,"  reassures  the  pUot. 
"You  won't  have  to  bail  out." 

At  forty  thousand,  you're  in  a  new 
world.  There  is  no  rain  here,  ever;  no 
snow.  You  can  forget  about  icing;  there  is 
no  moisture  to  gather  on  the  wings.  The 
sky  is  dark  blue  in  the  eternal  sunshine. 

Suddenly,  inside  the  cabin,  it  is  dim 
twilight.  A  wing  tip  has  come  between 
sun  and  ship.  There  is  no  moisture  or 
dust  in  the  thin  air  to  diffuse  light  rays, 
and  only  the  direct  rays  can  reach  you. 

It  isn't  always  smooth  flying.  We  run 
into  air  that  shakes  the  plane  like  driving 
a  car  over  a  corduroy  road.  Then  the  air 
is  smooth  again  and  the  big  ship  drives  on 
without  a  tremor. 

The  new  propeller  is  acting  efficiently; 
so  is  the  trick  carburetor.  The  little  elec- 
tric motor  is  sluggish — one  kind  of  metal 
in  it  is  contracting  faster  than  another  in 
the  bitter  cold.  The  engineer  makes  notes. 

Crewmen  are  working  in  pairs,  watch- 
ing every  few  minutes  to  see  that  their 


"And  as  we  wander  leisurely  through  this  paradise  of  pristine  beauty,  the  glories 
of  nature's  tropical  fair>'land  unfold  miraculously  before  our  dazzled  eyesl" 
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companions  are  all  right.  Each 
that,  in  an  emergency,  his  buddy 
to  do  something,  and  do  it  right, 
few  seconds.  Or  else. 

It  is  hard  to  talk,  to  hear.  Yoi] 
half  coma,  wishing  you  had  a  drii 
ing  you  could  fall  asleep.  Yo 
pounds,  trying  to  pump  mor 
around.  The  air  up  here  is  only 
ter  as  dense  as  down  in  Seati 
miles  below. 

The  ship  starts  down,  out  of 
twilight,  through  the  high  cloud* 
lower  strata,  dodging  the  thundl 
You  yawn  to  take  the  pressure 
ears.    A  few  thousand  feet  up, 
off  the  oxygen  mask  and  gulp  in 
again.  Fresh  air  is  something  you' 
quite  appreciated  before.  You  real] 
that  there's  only  a  very  thin  layi 
around  the  world — and  you  hope 
there. 

At  the  field  once  more,  the 
film  is  taken  to  the  darkrooms 
opment.   The  crew  goes  to  a 
room  to  hand  in  performance  fig 
cuss  the  flight — and  plan  the  ne; 
has  cost  $4,000,  and  a  great 
of  study  and  experience,  to  find 
a  few  gadgets  work  seven  miles 
you'll  be  flying  in  a  warm,  comf 
passenger  liner  not  so  far  in  the 

To  build  a  ship  that  will  fly  at 
feet,  almost  everything  in  it  or  on 
to  be   altered.    Lubricants  that  w 
lower  levels   freeze  solid   in  the 
sphere;  motors  have  to  be  fed  mi 
like  passengers.    Radios  have  to 
designed;  instruments  fixed  to  maki| 
function.   Boeing  today  has  five  en 
experts    finding    out   about   fly 
mainly  for  war  purposes.    But 
are  finding  out  will  be  available  fori 
time  uses  in  the  future. 

Air  Leviathans  to  Come 

After-the-war  planes  are  going 
much  bigger.  On  the  drafting  bo 
in  full-size  models  stowed  away  ll 
hangars  at  a  score  of  plants  are  sbj 
big  as  a  couple  of  Pullman  carS' 
with    two    and   three   decks;    shipsi 
figure-8  fuselages  instead  of  the  0  se| 
ships  big  enough  for  half  a  dozen  fi 
to  set  up  housekeeping  in.   Some  o: 
will  be  successful;  some  will  be  fai 
as  some  of  today's  biggest  ships  are  p 
failures. 

It's  a  common  belief  that,  after  the 
a  lot  of  bombers  can  be  converted 
passenger  and  cargo  ships  offhand.  I 
not  true.  It  will  be  cheaper  and  fasi 
convert  present  cargo  carriers  into 
senger  planes;  that  may  be  done  in  J 
weeks.  But  it  takes  a  year,  at  least,  to  .  i 
vert  an  idea  m  a  designers  head  ii  ^,[^ 
flying  plane. 

It   is  possible   to   build   in   autoi 
gadgets  to  maintain  a  sea-level  atmosj 
continuously  as  the  ship  rises.    Btil|KUiii 
practical  purposes  if  you  can  keef 
pressure  level  at  what  it  is  at  ten  thoufco'ui 
feet,  no  one  will  suffer  unless  he  triifj'""' 
do-  a  lot  of  hard  work.   As  long  as 
sengers  stay  put  and  don't  move  a 
much,  they  will  be  comfortable. 

Even  today,  hundreds  of  cargo  ship 
flying  far  above  the  weather — and  th« 
emy — to   all   our  battle  fronts,   canf^i 
loads  that  would  have  seemed  fantas 
few  years  ago. 

After  the  war,  you'll  board  the  Mm 
Express  in  New  York  or  the  South 
Limited  in  San  Francisco,  climb  thrc 
the  clouds  into  the  dim  blue  twilight  J 
skim  along  to  your  destination  fasi 
smoother  than  you  now  hop  from 
to  coast.    Mainly,  that  will  be  becaiil 
handful  of  men  are  going  upstairs 
after  day,  risking  their  necks  to  fini 
how  you  can  live  up  there  while 
speeded  here,   there  and  everywh 
comfort  and  safety. 

Tiffi  End 
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'^biite  to  the  brave  men  of  the  fighting  Army  Ordnance 


it 


ORDNANCE    DOCTORS''  OPERATE    UNDER   FIRE 


VUT  there  where  the  fighting  is  toughest .  .  .  amid 
/  bomb  bursts  and  shell  bursts  . . .  under  planes  that 
earn  down  from  hot  desert  skies  ...  or  in  the  clutching 
d  of  rain-lashed  jungle  .  .  .  you'll  find  them  .  .  .  the 
octors"  of  the  Ordnance  Department .  .  .  "operating" 
the  "casualties"  ofUncle  Sam's  mechanical  equipment. 
Dur  men  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Forces  look  to  the  Mainte- 

ce  Units  of  the  Ordnance  Department  to  see  that 
:ry  gun,  small  arm,  machine  gun,  every  truck,  tank, 
p  or  tank  killer  disabled  in  battle  shall  go  back  into 
ion  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

epairs  must  be  made  on  the  spot  .  .  .  wherever  that 

t  may  be  ...  on  any  terrain  ...  in  any  weather  . . .  with 
ble  hands  and  calm  steady  nerves,  though  death 
eams  by  on  every  side. 

ike  the  unit  depicted  here  .  .  .  throughout  the  battle 
d  beyond  it . . .  yesterday,  today,  tomorrow  . . .  the  men 
the  Ordnance  Maintenance  Units  must  answer  the  call 


WITH    JEEPS    FROM   WILLYS-OVERLAND 

to  hundreds  of  trouble  spots  on  hundred-mile  fronts. 

"Though  dog  tired,  after  heroic  service  all  day  in  a 
dozen  hot  sectors  .  .  .  the  tough  ordnance  officer  and  his 
crew  who  figure  in  this  incident  responded  at  once  to  our 
hurry-up  call,"  said  the  tank  officer  who  told  us  the  story 
on  which  the  above  picture  is  based. 

"As  they  gunned  their  Jeep  back  into  the  thick  of  it, 
enemy  shelling  was  at  its  peak",  he  said. 

"They  roared  down  the  shell-strafed  road  and  across 
the  open  desert  to  us,  with  no  defense  except  the  speed 
and  agility  of  their  Jeeps.  The  one  in  which  their  Com- 
manding Officer  was  riding  came  up  spattered  with  shell 
fragments.  The  other  Jeep,  carrying  the  repair  equip- 
ment and  spare  parts,  was  also  hit  and  damaged. 

"The  Ordnance  'doctors'  started  their  operation  on 
our  tank  track  under  a  hellish  aerial  bombardment.  They 
worked  fast,  but  with  as  steady  a  nerve  as  if  they  were  at 
home  on  Main  Street  in  a  peaceful  garage.    Seven  artil- 


THE  SUN 
NEVER  SnS 

ON  THE 
MIGHTY  JEEP 


lerymen  died  as  an  enemy  shell  burst  on  a  gun  position  a 
hundred  yards  away.  Wounded  and  killed  were  falling 
all  around.  The  Ordnance  'doctors'  worked  on. 

"In  an  amazingly  short  time  they  had  the  damage  re- 
paired, and  before  we  mounted  our  tank  to  go  back  into 
action,  their  trusty  Jeeps  were  already  high-tailing  it 
across  the  sand  and  down  the  flaming  road  to  their  base 
for  the  next  assignment." 

Wherever  U.  S.  Army  Forces  are  operating,  they  will 
tell  you  there's  no  service  more  important  to  them  than 
the  Maintenance  Units  of  the  Ordnance  Department. 
These  indispensable  crews  of  "Ordnance  Doctors"  and 
their  every-ready  faithful  Jeeps  are  on  the  job  to  "keep 
'em  rollJn'."  In  these  Jeeps  of  the  Ordnance,  the  power, 
speed,  agility  and  amazing  dependability  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  Willys-Designed  "GO-DEVIL"  Engine, 
the  design  of  which  was  perfected  and  is  owned  exclu- 
sively by  Willys-Overland. 


U.  S.  ARMY  JEEP 
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TRUCKS  AND  JEEPS 


AMERICAR— the  People'i  Car 


THE    GO-D£Wt    fNG/NE- power-heart   of    WILLYS    CARS   and   all    JEEPS 
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the 

fioney-curecf 
smoke 

The  yellow  lining  in  the  bowl,  prepared 
from  a  blend  of  Sage  Honey,  Clover 
Blossom  Honey  and  Honeysuckle  Honey 
in  the  proper  thickness,  and  found  ex- 
clusively in  Yello-Bole  Pipes,  provides  a 
fragrant  "curing  agent"  that  (1)  cures  the 
pipe  of  any  trace  of  "breaking-in"  and 
(2)  cures  the  bowl  itself  instead  of  allow- 
ing it  to  bum  and  char  which  causes  bit- 
terness in  some  pipes.  Get  a  Yello-Bole 
today  for  a  real  good  smoke. 


..  A.%vaj^ijaBM.jj.:- 


YELLO-BOLE  (O)  STANDARD  (1 


YELLO-BOLE  O  IMPERIAL  <1.50 


YELLO-BOLE  CCD  PREMIER  >2.50 


YELLO-BOLE 
630  FIFTH  AVENUE 'NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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The  Truth  About  Our  Oil  Supply 

Continued  irom  page  12 


small  producers  and  producing  properties 
as  they  can.  And  due  to  maladjustment 
in  the  excessive  burden  of  taxation,  the 
small  operators  are  finding  it  desirable 
to  sell.  W.  S.  Hallanan,  president  of 
Plymouth  Oil  Company,  and  a  member 
of  the  Petroleum  Industry  War  Council, 
in  addressing  a  convention  of  oil  men  at 
Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  last  June,  stated 
that  two  years  ago,  small  operators  con- 
trolled 50  per  cent  of  America's  reserve. 
Today  the  same  operators  control  25  per 
cent  of  these  reserves.  It  is  good  business 
for  the  big  companies,  but  is  it  a  healthy 
situation?  This  trend  would  come  to  a 
natural  end  with  a  price  adjustment  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  desirable  for  the  majors 
of  the  industry  to  find  their  own  reserves 
instead  of  buying  out  the  little  man. 

Oil's  political  setup  in  Washington  is 
one  of  these  integrated,  complex,  top- 
heavy  affairs,  supported  by  politicians  and 
directed  by  practicing  economists.  Trans- 
portation, production,  price — all  are 
irrevocably  interrelated  except  in  Wash- 
ington, and  here  each  division  has  its  own 
bureau.  Heading  the  Petroleum  Admin- 
istration for  War  is  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Harold  L.  Ickes.  Ickes  was  a  little 
too  much  for  the  oil  men  to  take  when  he 
was  appointed  controller  of  the  oil  indus- 
try by  the  President.  The  industry,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  fired  both 
barrels  at  Ickes  time  and  time  again. 

Then  at  an  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute convention  in  California  in  Novem- 
ber, 1941,  Ickes  spoke.  He  made  the  kind 
of  talk  oil  men  understand.  He  spoke 
straight.  He  called  a  spade  a  spade.  There 
was  no  clouding  over  of  facts.  He  asked 
for  the  support  of  the  oil  men — and  he  got 
it.  The  industry  reversed  itself  overnight. 
To  this  day  the  men  of  the  industry  are 
still  with  him,  although  some  still  keep 
their  fingers  crossed. 

Ickes  can't  grant  a  price  increase  for  oil. 
Such  power  is  not  vested  in  the  Petroleum 
Administrator;  instead,  it  is  over  in  Price 
Administrator  Brown's  OPA.  So  PAW 
asked  OPA  to  raise  the  price  of  crude  a 
minimum  of  35  cents  a  barrel.  OPA  Ad- 
ministrator Brown  on  May  4th  issued  a 
long  statement  rejecting  the  recommenda- 
tion, and,  in  the  same  decision,  indirectly 
admitted  the  necessity  of  a  price  raise  by 
offering  government  financial  aid  for  some 
conditions! 

Government  Control  is  Taboo 

The  offer  of  aid  was  actually  a  subsidy. 
And  the  oil  industry  wants  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  this.  The  oil  man  is  skep- 
tical of  subsidy  in  any  form.  Government 
control  is  abhorrent  to  him. 

The  government  is  itself  seriously  to 
blame  for  public  apathy  on  the  question 
of  oil.  It  delayed  correcting  the  impres- 
sion that  East  Coast  rationing  was  neces- 
sary because  of  a  shortage  of  oil.  It  wasn't 
long  before  it  became  known  the  shortage 
was  actually  due  to  a  lack  of  transporta- 
tion between  the  producing  areas  and  the 
East.  Next,  the  people  were  led  to  beheve 
that  the  mihtary  requirements  necessitated 
rationing.  Then  the  fact  came  out  that 
it  was  necessary  to  ration  mileage  to  con- 
serve rubber.  And  now,  while  we  are 
aware  that  mihtary  requirements  are  great, 
we  are  told  again  that  an  actual  petroleum 
shortage  impends.  Is  there  any  wonder 
that  the  pubUc  is  baffled? 

But  why  is  the  question  of  price  so 
vital?  It  is  vital  because  it  is  the  quickest 
and  surest  way  to  find  new  and  badly 
needed  oil  to  support  our  sagging  reserves. 
This  is  important  because  as  a  nation  we 
are  totally  unprepared  for  a  shortage  of 
petroleum  in  any  degree.  It  is  a  shock  to 
know  that  rationing  may  have  to  be  con- 


tinued on  the  basis  of  actual  shortage,  not 
on  the  basis  of  military  priority. 

Then,  too,  there  is  another  profile  of  the 
impending  shortage  that  needs  to  be  rec- 
ognized. Not  only  has  the  molecule  of  oil 
been  reduced  and  changed  to  provide  the 
best  aviation  fuels  in  the  world,  but  the 
same  molecule  has  been  stretched  into  rub- 
ber that  is  even  better  than  the  unobtain- 
able latex.  It  has  been  combined  and 
changed  to  provide  an  endless  series  of 
new  and  useful  compounds,  and  the  hst 
is  growing  daily.  Moth  balls,  plastic 
stocks,  anesthetics,  toluene,  bug  spray, 
perfume,  antifreeze  compounds — all  and 
many  more,  some  that  are  war  secrets — 
are  being  derived  from  petroleum  and  its 
partner,  natural  gas,  by  the  new  science  of 
petrochemistry. 

The  industry  has  chosen  today  to  ex- 
pand into  these  new  fields.  The  choice  in 
time   is    inoppcJrttine,    but    is    merely   a 


Primary  methods  of  producing  oil 
be  increased  in  efficiency,  and  thi 
methods  of  secondary  recovery  frcl 
pleted  wells  must  be  applied.   In 
spect    the    various    oil-producing 
should  provide  some  legal  vehicle  i 
properties    adaptable    to    second 
covery  methods  can  be  combii 
unit  operation. 

Direct  Control  by  CongreMJ 

The  industry  itself  must  strive  for  I 
ter  understanding  with  the  public,  8>| 
every  time  some  pohtical  opportunii 
hisfinger,  Mr.  John  Public  won't  be  i 
ious  to  jump  down  the  oil  man's  throl 
price  increase,  not  a  subsidy,  is  necel 
The  industry  must  remain  as  indepel 
of  bureau  control  as  possible.  Such  cii 
as  may  be  required  must  come  di\ 
from  Congress  in  the  form'  of  laws. 


chance  step  in  the  uninterruptible  march 
of  progress.  The  multitude  of  new  prod- 
ucts will  mean  a  richer,  more  pleasantly 
satisfying  hfe  in  the  future. 

•  Technique  developed  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  100-octane  aviation  fuels  will  be 
utiUzed  to  make  new  and  more  powerful 
automotive  gasohnes  that  will  deliver 
more  miles  per  gallon.  This  will  be  a  sav- 
ing; also,  it  might  be  that  tomorrow's  car 
won't  depend  exclusively  on  this  super-  , 
fuel.  It  could  be  constructed  with  two 
fuel  tanks,  one  to  contain  the  high-octane 
gasoline;  the  other  to  contain  a  cheaper 
grade  of  fuel,  a  substitute,  or  some  type 
of  blend  that  could  be  used  in  ordinary 
driving  after  the  motor  becomes  warm. 

If  the  oil  business  is  to  continue, 
"heavy"  industry  of  the  East  Coast  area 
should  be  fed  more  and  more  by  imported 
crude — now,  and  in  increased  quantities 
later,  as  transportation  is  available.  As 
reserves  further  diminish,  additional  im- 
ports to  other  areas  will  be  necessary.  This 
will  not  find  favor  in  one  branch  of  the 
industry  but  it  is  the  only  solution. 

The  prediction  that  we  may  become  oil- 
dry  at  an  early  date  cannot  be  justified. 
Research  will  be  directed  toward  making 
new  fuels  available  to  industry  and  the 
public.  A  new  source  of  power  is  needed 
and  it  might  possibly  be  found  in  atomic 
power  when  experiments  are  renewed 
after  the  war.  If  such  a  source  of  cheap 
power  is  found,  then  the  petroleum  refiner 
will  be  frantically  reversing  himself  in  an 
effort  to  provide  lubricants  for  industry's 
wheels  rather  than  fuels  to  turn  the  wheels. 


In  the  matter  of  substitutes  we  are 
tremely  fortunate.  The  most  impor 
reserve  we  enjoy  is  the  inventive  ingeni 
of  the  American  to  solve  any  prob! 
With  this  abihty  we  can  confidently  ex) 
synthetic  fuels  from  a  number  of  l 
stocks,  including  agricultural  materl 
Coal,  of  which  we  have  a  known  suj 
sufficient  to  last  3,000  years,  can  be  tur 
into  fuels  and  lubricants  by  proper  pil 
essing.  Lignite  represents  another  pol 
tial  source  of  hquid  fuels. 

So  far  in  the  history  of  the  petrolf 
industry,  we  have  produced  a  total  of ; 
000,000,000  barrels  of  oil  from   Uni 
States  fields.   This  volume  is  only  a  li 
more  than  one  eighth  of  the  200  bill 
barrels  estimated  to  exist  in  oil  shales 
the  nation,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  last 
50  years  at  our  present  rate  of  consUE 
tion.    In  western  Canada,  a  single 
bed  is  beheved  to  contain  at  least 
lion  barrels.  But  this  oil  carmot  be 
ered   at  the  present  price  of  $1.2 
barrel.  Instead,  the  difficulty  of  ob 
the  oil  from  this  source  would  incr 
value  to  $6  or  $7  per  barrel. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  t} 
sources  for  oirr  petroleum,  we  will 
counter  costs  per  barrel  that  right  Oi 
seem  prohibitive.   Substitute  fuels  will 
available  at  less  cost,  but  they  will  be  1 
satisfactory  by  providing  less  mileage 
our  cars  and  less  power  in  our  industri  i 
We  must  keep  these  eventualities  as  If  f' 
removed  into  the  future  as  possible 
anticipating  them  now. 

The  End 
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Have  a  "Coke" = Welcome,  Friends 


...or  how  to  get  along  in  Alaska 


American  soldier  in  Alaska  meets  up  with 
/  things  that  remind  him  of  home.  One 

em  is  Coca-Cola.  Hare  a  "Coke"  says  he 
stranger,  and  in  one  simple  gesture  he  has 
e  a  friend.  In  three  words  he  has  said, 
u  and  I  understand  each  other".  The  pause 
refreshes  works  as  well  in  the  Yukon  as  it 

in  Youngstown.  From   Atlanta   to   the 


Seven  Seas,  Coca-Cola  has  become  the  high-sign 

between   kindly -minded  strangers,  the  symbol 

of  a  friendly  way  of  living. 

*  *  * 

Next  to  mothers,  wives,  sweethearts  and  letters  from  home, 
one  thing  our  soldiers  overseas  mention  most  is  Coca-Cola. 
So  you'll  be  delighted  to  know  they  frequently  fnd  it — 
bottled  on  the  spot — in  over  j^  Allied  and  neutral  nations 
'round  the  globe. 

COPYRIGHT  1943, THE  COCA-COIA  COMPANY 


"Coke"  =  Coca-Cola 

It's  natural  for  popular  names 
to  acquire  friendly  abbrevia- 
tions. That's  why  you  hear 
Coca-Cola  called  "Coke". 
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WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  THIS  PICTURE 


i** 


A 


IR  is  said  to  extend  21,000  miles  from  the 
earth  in  all  directions. 


That  means  we  "own"  an  incredible  amount 
of  air  over  continental  United  States,  billions 
of  cubic  miles  of  it. 

All  of  this  air  is  not  usable  for  transportation 
because  planes  cannot  fly  that  high.  However, 
select  heights  at  which  planes  do  travel  now, 
and  still  the  airspace  over  U.  S.  A.  alone  exceeds 
many  times  the  surface  area  of  the  entire  world, 
although  U.S.A.- air  is  only  about  1.5  per 
cent  of  all  air. 


Physically,  air  is  indivisible  and  omnipres- 
ent. Air  is  not  divided  into  separate  shafts 
over  individual  nations  as  in  the  above  illus- 
tration. Therefore  air  does  not  have  boundary 
lines  as  nations  do.  Nature  does  not  discrimi- 
nate between  United  States-air  and  Canadian- 
aix,  or  Mexican-air,  or  British-air,  or 
Russian-air. 

That  is  why  the  use  of  omnipresent  air  for 
vehicular  traffic  creates  a  totally  new  problem 
for  tf//of  the  earth's  inhabitants.  The  new  con- 
ditions of  our  air-world,  the  cancelling  of  old 
time-and-distance  handicaps,  mean    that   the 


decisive  factor  in  the  peacetime  future  oft 
United  States  is  commercial  air  power. 

For  centuries  the  status  of  nations  was  mes 
ured  by  their  leadership  upon  the  earth's  fl 
face.  International  air  transportation  chang 
that.  It  compels  a  new  outlook  upon  life,  bo  , 
domestic  and  foreign.  There  is  now  pressitfc 
need  for  our  nation  to  expand  its  Airlines  i 
meet  the  challenge  of  world-air  transporta 

Therefore  we  believe  that  the  extent  to  wl 
Americans  profit  from  the  use  oi  world-air 
this  war,  depends  upon  how  effectively  we  us| 
the  air  over  the  United  States,  first. 
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ROUTE  OF  THE  FLAGSHIPS  UNITING  CANADA,  U.  S.  A.  AND  MEXICO 


American  Airlines 
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The  Virgin  and  the  Dynamo 

Continued  from  page  17 


ling  his  gaze,  she  came  awake  effort- 
Her  eyes  were  brown  and  liquid, 
jry  wide, 
e  you  the  nurse?"  Johnny   Rhyno 

sat  up  straight  and  shook  her  head, 
■laughed.  "I'm  Ann  Pramberton. 
fs  daughter.    I  live  here." 

volunteered  nothing  else.  Content- 
te  watched  her  as  she  moved  around 
pom.  She  pushed  wide  the  curtains 
M  the  sunshine  streamed  in. 
Ila  will  bring  your  breakfast." 
knny  Rhyno  collected  himself, 
b's  Ella?" 

Ila  is  the  maid.   You"ll  like  her." 
Lit,  good  Lord!  I've  got  to  get  out  of 

ll— " 

girl  said,  "I'll   tell   Daddy.    You 

J  talk  to  Daddy." 

|a  was  tall,  all  bones,  with  a  ruffled 
.  for  afternoons  and  a  strict,  definite 
an  for  every  occasion.  Her  eyes 
]ped  and  her  tongue  bit  with  spice; 
Johnny  Rhyno  would  stay  there,  in 
bed,  until  Ella  had  decided  with  the 

nrs  that  he  was  well  enough  to  get  up. 

\t  what   about   his   broadcasts?    He 
I  do  them  from  here.  Yes,  lying  right 
in  that   bed.    Johnny  Rhyno  pro- 
j.  Johnny  Rhyno  was  not  heard. 

Course  you   got  to   broadcast,"   Ella 
"I  couldn't  get  along  without  you 

Bg  me  every  evening  what  to  think 

U  next  day's  news." 

iDIOMEN  came.    Pramberton  went 

[off  to  class  and  Ella  accepted  every- 

as  natural  and  necessary.  They  told 

J  Ann  had  gone  off  to  her  work  at  the 

lery  school. 

phnny  Rhyno'd  read  the  news  reports 
written     his     script     in     longhand, 
|)ped  up  on  pillows,  a  thermometer  in 
louth. 

bhnny  Rhyno  had  been  in  Berlin, 
^ly  twenty,  studying,  loafing  around 
[his  grandmother's  money,  now  and 
he'd  acted  as  legman  for  a  day  for 
of  the  INS  correspondents,  when  the 
fumes  became  overwhelming.  He  got 
faris  late  in  August.  Two  days  later  the 
jld  was  at  war. 

|o  there  was  autumn  and  winter,  and 
there  was  spring  and  the  Germans 
|ning  over  France.   Johnny  Rhyno  got 
ingland.    But  he  still  wanted  to  study, 
jwent  down  to  Oxford,  fleeing  feverish 
London  streets.   He  came  up  to  Lon- 
to  see   the   blitz   and  he   stayed    to 
kt  it.    Then  he  began  broadcasting  for 
I  American  network. 
lis  life  since  then  had  been  a  succes- 
of  places;  he  had  lost  count  of  the 
ces.   He  had  been  in  China  and  briefly 
^va  and  briefly  in  Australia,  and  more 
ely    in    Africa.     Johnny    Rhyno    con- 
:ted  malaria  somewhere  along  the  way. 
iind  now  here  he  was  five  days  laid  low 
house  in  Cambridge.   And  they  were 
five  happiest  days  of  his  life, 
lappy?  It  was  the  peace  and  the  quiet; 
vas  the  way  the  sunlight  reflected  itself 
the  ceiling  in  late  afternoon:   it  was 
and  the  round,  slow  movement  of  the 
lutes;  it  was  Pramberton  talking,  talk- 
talking,  a  man  who  had  the  answer 
Jonly  you  were  big  enough  and   deep 
lough  to  absorb  it;  it  was  longing  and 
Jlfillment  all  in  this  one  room  in  a  house 
I  Cambridge,  U.  S.  A.   It  was  Ann. 
[He  shut  his  eyes,  thinking  of  Ann.    He 
not  want  to  think  any  particular  thing 
Jout  Ann.   It  was  all  a  pleasant  jumble. 
le  way  her  face  always  looked  scrubbed 
can.    The  way  she  wiggled  her  toes  out 
her  shoes  and  read  Shelley  in  a  flat 
^ortless  voice.   He  did  not  like  Shelley, 
liked  her  voice.    The  way  she  never 
kked   his  opinion,  never  waited  for  his 


decision,  knew  always  what  she  was  do- 
ing and  why  she  was  doing  it. 

"Hi!" 

Ann  stood  in  the  doorway.  Large  red 
roses  were  in  her  hair.  She  carried  a  tray 
with  a  glass  bowl.  Her  dress  was  slender 
and  long  and  white  to  show  the  tan  of 
her  hands. 

"All  dressed  up."  Johnny  Rhyno  said. 

"It's  very  old,"  she  said.  "Daddy  likes 
to  see  me  covered  up  once  in  a  while." 
She  laughed.  "We're  having  guests  for 
dinner.    Family,  mostly." 

"I  thought  I  was  family." 

"Well,  you  know.    Aunts  and  uncles." 

There  was  that  between  them.  They 
talked  easily.  They  did  not  jar  upon  each 
other.  Ann  came  across  the  room  holding 
the  tray  just  above  the  level  of  Johnny 
Rhyno's  eyes. 

"Guess,"  Ann  said. 

He  tried.  He  said  resignedly,  "Custard." 

"Oh,  no. "  Delight  swung  wide  in  her 
voice.   "Look!" 

It  was  fresh  peach  ice  cream.  He  could 
smell  the  faint  bittersweet  tang  of  the 
peaches.  He  said,  "But,  gosh!  I  thought 
you  couldn't  buy  ice  cream." 

Ann  said  triumphantly,  "We  made  it." 

She  put  the  tray  down  beside  him, 
waiting  anxiously  for  him  to  begin. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  feed  me?"  Johnny 
Rhyno  said. 

"You're  lazy." 

Johnny  Rhyno  said,  "Ella  spoils  me." 

She  fed  him  ice  cream.  She  did  it  with 
perfect  composure,  completely  unself- 
conscious.  He  thought  of  telling  her  his 
troubles,  of  the  call  to  Washington  and 
that  Willowby  was  a  rabbit.  She  would 
understand.  But  something  held  him  quiet. 

He  had  to  leave  tonight:  that  was  set- 
tled in  his  mind.  He  must  get  down  to 
Washington  and  look  after  the  passport 
problem  himself.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  say,  "I  will  leave 
after  the  broadcast  tonight.  This  is  over." 

Johnny  Rhyno  said,  "How  were  the 
brats  today?" 

"The  what?" 

He  grinned.  "Maybe  you  don't  think 
they're  brats.  Maybe  you  think  they're 
darlings." 

Understanding  came.  "The  children?" 
Ann  scraped  for  the  last  of  the  cream  in 
the  bowl.  "Children  are  people.  Not 
grown-up  people — sort  of  like  you." 

"Me?" 

They  laughed. 

JOHNNY  RHYNO  sobered.  Johnny 
J  Rhyno  wanted  to  say  something  to  her, 
leave  something  with  her.  "You're  a  funny 
kid,  Ann,"  Johnny  Rhyno  said. 

"Yes." 

"You  know,  I  can't  make  you  out. 
You  don't  add  up  to  any  of  the  women  I 
know,  except  maybe  my  grandmother." 

Ann  put  down  the  bowl  and  regarded 
him  curiously.  "She  must  have  been  very 
nice  to  have  raised  somebody  like  you." 

"Me?  I'm  terrible.  My  grandmother 
save  me  up  for  lost  when  I  was  ten  vears 
old." 

■"I  will  tell  you  a  secret."  Ann  said, 
standing  with  the  tray  balanced  in  her 
hands.  "I  am  happy.  You  are  happy,  too. 
Only  you  don't  know  it."  Ann  smiled 
gently.  "Thai's  the  difference  between  us." 

Johnny  Rhyno  poked  his  knees  up  un- 
der the  covers.  She  was  already  at  the 
door.  "Hey,  not  so  fast,"  Johnny  Rhyno 
protested. 

"I'm  sorry,  I  must  go.  We're  having 
dinner  on  the  terrace,  so  that  you  can 
see  us  easily  from  the  window.  You  won't 
be  lonesome." 

"Ann!"    But  she  was  gone.  .  .  . 

Stuffing  another  pillow  under  his  head. 
Johnny    Rhyno   watched   the  little  stage 
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play  in  the  garden  below.  Ann  sat  at  her 
father's  right.  All  the  others  were  elderly, 
the  women  badly  dressed  and  the  men 
inclined  toward  fat  stomachs.  Ella  trotted 
back  and  forth,  entering  into  the  conver- 
sation now  and  then.  Only  once  did  Ann 
glance  upward  and  wave  and  smile,  in- 
cluding him  in  the  friendliness. 

Alter  dinner,  the  whole  company 
trooped  into  his  room.  Johnny  Rhyno 
h;id  not  expected  that.  People  in  the  mass 
bored  him.  especially  badly  dressed  ladies 
and  overstulfcd  gentlemen;  he  had  no 
liking  for  the  role  of  a  trained  seal. 

Nevertheless,  he  found  himself  being 
nice.  Ann  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  put- 
ting in  a  word  now  and  then,  not  obvi- 
ously, just  enough  to  smooth  the  way;  he 
got  imaccountably  stuck  with  her  Uncle 
Roscoe.  Three  or  four  times  Johnny 
Rhyno  tried  to  shift  the  burden  of  the 
conversation  to  Pramberton,  but  Pram- 
berton,  smoking  cigarettes  chain-fashion, 
wisely  was  having  none  of  it. 

"Pram  tells  me  you  have  some  fairly 
excellent  ideas,"  Uncle  Roscoe  said,  "re- 
garding the  future  of  the — -er^of  civiliza- 
tion." 

"Maybe  not  excellent.  Maybe  just 
crazy." 

Pramberton  said,  "He's  modest." 

A  ripple  of  laughter  stirred  the  room. 

"You  think  Russia  has  the — er — the  an- 
swer?" Uncle  Roscoe  gulped. 

"An  answer,"  Johnny  Rhyno  corrected. 
"Im  not  blind  I'm  not  deaf.  I  can  see 
and  hear.  But  I'm  with  Lincoln.  We've 
got  the  last  best  hope  of  the  earth  right 
here,  only  we've  an  awful  lot  of  spade 
work  to  do  until  Main  Street  goes  from 
Washington  to  London  to  Moscow  to 
Melbourne  to  Cairo." 

"Yes."  Uncle  Roscoe  breathed  deeply. 
"Yes,  I  see." 

"No,"  Johnny  Rhyno  said.  "You  don't. 
It's  too  close  to  you.  Life  is  too  damn' 
nice  for  you." 

Aunt  Minnie  gasped.  "Well,  really." 

"Look,"  Johnny  Rhyno  said,  being  the 
trained  seal,  enjoying  the  audience,  "con- 
sider the  things  a  man  wants.  Food. 
Shelter.  A  garden.  Maybe  a  wife,  and 
the  promise  for  his  children  that  tomor- 
row the  garden  will  be  there  and  the  food 
and  the  shelter."  He  stopped.  He  glanced 
sideways  at  Pramberton.  "That  right,  sir?" 

"Very  right." 

"You  ought  to  go  out  in  the  desert  or 
down  in  the  jungle;  you'd  know  then," 
Johnny  Rhyno  said,  "that  what  we  in 
America  have  is  precious  beyond  price 
and  shining  more  than  diamonds." 

A  comfortable  silence  came  in  the 
room.    Eight   heads   nodded   agreement. 

Aunt  Minnie  said,  "You  talk  very  well, 
young  man." 

THE  conversation  became  general;  he 
failed  to  keep  track  of  it.  He  had  an 
inner  thing  to  settle  with  himself.  Looking 
from  one  to  the  other,  from  Ann  to  Pram- 
berton, he  knew  that  he  could  not  say 
goodby.  He  could  never  say  goodby  to 
them.  The  words  stuck  in  his  throat  and 
were  like  rocks  in  his  throat. 

Great  black  clouds  came.  up.  There 
would  be  a  storm.  Thin  streaks  of  light- 
ning laced  across  the  sky  with  the  wind. 
Radiomen  arrived  for  the  broadcast,  and 
the  guests,  thinking  of  the  coming  storm, 
departed. 

Lingering  behind  a  moment  to  close  the 
French  windows,  Ann  looked  down  at  him 
oddly. 

"Perhaps  tomorrow  you  can  have  a  real 
walk  in  the  garden."  She  tilted  her  head 
and  amusement  came  to  play  with  her 
rose-red  mouth.  "If  you'll  wait  until 
lunchtime  I'll  escort  you  myself." 

The  engineer  and  the  announcer  both 
consulted  their  watches  meaningly. 

Ann  said,  "Good  night,  dynamo." 

Johnny  could  not  stop  her.  He  did  not 
want  to  stop  her.  It  was  too  late  now  to 
leave  anything  but  a  note  of  goodby.  .  .  . 


ittai 


Time  went  very  slowly.  The  rail 
down  in  gusty  squalls  against  th«l 
dows.    He  waited  until  all  the  soul 
the  house  were  still  and  then  he  swij 
legs  over  the  edge  of  the  bed  and] 
to  dress. 

He  could  not  find  his  shirts  nor  i 
wear  nor  socks.   Damn  that  Ella. 

Hastily  he  composed   a  note.  Jj 
Rhyno  grinned  wryly  to  himself,  ai 
a  little  ashamed,  and  was  a  little 
and  was  like  a  man  escaping  from  I 

He  left  the  note  on  the  desk  ai 
toned  up  his  raincoat  and  turning! 
light    made    for   the    door,   carryinl 
shoes.   He  could  hear  the  rain,  wa 
intimate  and  endless  upon  the  root 

STEALTHILY   Johnny   Rhyno  0| 
the  door.   A  pale  last  glow  of 
showed  him  the  hall  and  the  stai 
downward.   Johnny  Rhyno  started 
forward  and  then  suddenly  Johnny  R 
stumbled  over  something  in  the  hall. 
shoes     went     flying     thunderously, 
sprawled  out  on  all  fours,  grabbing 
tically  for  his  hat. 

The  object  he  had  fallen  over  mil 
and  was  alive  and  was  Ann.  She  cairl 
help  him  up. 

"Ann!" 

"Shhh." 

"But,  good  lord,  Ann!   What  gi 

"Please,"  she  said,  "you  mustn't 
everybody  up." 

He    stood    there    stupidly    while 
hunted  around  for  his  shoes. 

"Ann — darling,  darling,"  he  said. 

He   was    not   awkward.    He   had 
kissed   her   before  because  he  had 
afraid  that  he  would  be  awkward  with 
and  he  must  not  be  awkward  with  1' 
He  wasn't.   He  was  gentle  and  sure, ; 
she  fitted  well  against  him,  lightness  ; 
softness   and   smelling   faintly   of  w< 
daisies. 

She  pushed  away  at  last,  and  all  of 
things  between  them  were  natural  and 
evitable,  all  the  things  between  them  w 
without    words    and    without    need 
words.    "Please,"   Ann   whispered,  "j 
must  get  back  to  bed." 

He  said,  holding  her  wrists,  "Ann! 
have  to  go  to  Washington.  I'm  havi 
passport  trouble,  and  Willowby  is  a  scai 
rabbit  like  your  Uncle  Roscoe,  only  yo 
Uncle  Roscoe  probably  prefers  letttt 
Ann,  Ann."  He  wanted  to  keep  on  sayi 
her  name. 

"It's  raining,  Johnny.  You  can't  go  e 
in  the  rain.  You  will  probably  die  if  y. 
go  out  in  the  rain." 

"And  who  would  care?" 

"/  would  care,  Johnny." 

He  said.  "Don't  you  see?"  He  said  sa 
agely,  gripping  her  wrists,  "I've  got  to  { 
now,  or  111  never  want  to  go.  I  like  thi 
But  there  is  war  and  a  man  does  not  b 
long  to  himself.  Ann,  you  don't  want  n 
to  be  a  coward?"  He  peered  at  her  intent 
in  the  darkness,  trying  to  make  out  tl 
tilt  of  her  chin. 

She  could  not  help  what  she  was,  sJi 
could  not  be  less  than  she  was.  The  moi 
he  had  of  her  the  more  he  would  want  c 
her.  It  quite  overwhelmed  Johnny  Rhyn< 
The  rain  was  an  excuse. 

He  said  gruffly,  "What  were  you  doin 
here  in  the  hall,  anyway?" 

There  was  a  moment.  There  was  Am 
catching  her  breath  and  holding  hersd 
in  and  hanging  on  to  her  dignity  for  ddj 
life.  ' 

"I  thought  you  might  leave  tonight.  I— 
wanted  to  say  goodby." 

"You're  a  silly  infant." 

"I  know." 

"You  ought  to  be  looked  after." 

"Yes  " 

"You  need  somebody  trailing  after  yoi 
every  hour  of  the  day  telling  you  not  to 
get  your  fingers  burned.  Really, 
said,  "you're  not  a  lit  character  to  ha^ 
around." 

"I  know." 
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tny    Rhyno    released    her    wrists. 
fe  hopeless,"  he  said. 
Itioubtediy,"  Ann  said. 
is  beautiful.  It  was  wonderful,  just 
Ig  there  together. 

urned  and  went  back  to  his  room, 
pllowing,  and  snapped  on  the  bed 
The  light  blinded  him  for  an  in- 
Then  he  looked  some  more  at  Ann. 
I^ire  a  quilted  brown-flowered  some- 
He  would  remember  the  flowers. 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and 
unbuttoning  his  coat.   Ann  helped, 
u're    feverish    again,"    Ann    said. 
le  is  the  thermometer?" 
bund  it  for  her  under  the  pillow  and 
ok  it  gravely  and  popped  it  into  his 
He  sat  there  and  she  got  his  coat 
fter  a  minute  she   looked  at  the 
meter. 

r  degrees,"  she  said.  "It's  probably 
ather." 

Isaid,  "Don't  you  give  yourself  any 
lat  all?" 

laughed.  They  giggled  helplessly, 

lildren  caught  licking  greedily  at  a 

lot.    He  saw  that  he  was  doing  all 

He  looked  at  the  clock,  and  their 

et  again   and  they  giggled  some 


IfXT  morning  the  maid  Ella  came  to 
vake  him  at  ten  o'clock,  and  there- 
fomplained  loudly  that  she  had  never 
,  man  in  so  vile  a  temper. 

called  Willowby  three  times  and 
Inot  get  him.  He  called  another  man 
^shington  he  knew  and  said  that  he 
iirough  with  broadcasting  and  what 

another  job? 
July  sun  was  everywhere.  He  made 


Ella  bring  him  his  clothes  and  dressed 
against  her  protests  and  went  to  walk  up 
and  down  in  the  garden,  watching  anx- 
iously for  Ann.  Ann  did  not  come. 

It  shocked  him.   Pramberton  came. 

"Doesn't  Ann  come  home  for  lunch?" 

"Not  every  day.    Not  on  rush  days." 

Johnny  Rhyno  said,  "Is  this  a  rush  day?" 

Pramberton  nodded. 

They  had  lunch,  and  Johnny  Rhyno  dis- 
covered that  his  appetite  was  all  right. 
Pramberton  picked  at  his  food,  making  a 
pretense  to  appease  Ella,  looking  aston- 
ishingly old  around  the  mouth.  Johnny 
Rhyno  tried  some  jokes.  Johnny  Rhyno 
was  not  feeling  exactly  gay  but  he  had  to 
make  the  effort.  Pramberton  responded 
gratefully:  and  Johnny  Rhyno  had  an- 
other insight  into  loneliness.  This  man  was 
starkly  alone,  in  his  mind. 

The  phone  rang.  Johnny  Rhyno  was 
free  of  the  phone  and  paid  no  attention. 
Ella  trotted  to  the  rescue.  "It's  Washing- 
ton," Ella  reported. 

Johnny  grunted.  "Tell  'em  I'm  not 
here." 

They  looked  at  him  as  if  he  had  gone 
mad.  When  it  rang  again  within  the  min- 
ute and  Ella  reported  the  same,  Pramber- 
ton said  mildly,  "Perhaps  you  ought  to 
talk  to  him." 

Johnny  Rhyno  said  to  Ella,  "Tell  Wil- 
lowby I  know  he  couldn't  get  the  passport. 
He  couldn't  get  an  egg  out  of  a  hen." 

Ella  came  back  from  the  library  flushed 
an  excited  pink.  "You've  got  it,"  Ella 
cried.  "You've  the  passport.  He  said  it 
passed  not  five  minutes  ago.  Oh,"  Ella 
said,  "ain't  that  grand?" 

It  required  several  minutes  for  him  to 
get   used  to  the  idea.    He  put  down  his 
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"Honest,  sir,  the  water  is  real  but  the  girls  ain't" 


PAUL    CARRUTH 


HART  SCHAFFNER  &  JARX 


Up-to-the-Minute  Man 

Every  month  he's  on  the  dot  with  that  10%  for  War  Bonds. 

Every  day  he's  on  the  job,  tackling  the  problems  of  a  busy  w^ar  plant  v.p. 

For  the  latter  role  he  likes  the  easy  comfort  of  Pan  American 

shetlands.  Pan  American  is  the  suit  for  men  who  prefer  their  clothes 

on  the  casual  side.  The  fabrics  (all  wool)  are  rough.  The  colors 

are  rich  and  warm.  And  the  wear  Pan  American  delivers  is  unusual 

for  this  type  of  cloth.  At  your  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  dealer's. 


Now,  more  than  ever. . .  a  small  thing  to  look  for. . .  a  big  thing  to  find 


BUY   WAR   BONDS... $87.50   BUYS   A   DEPTH   BOMB 
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Sloppy  weather?  You  needn't  worry. 
Walk-Over  Mudhounds  have  special 
Combat  Soles.  Outwear  leather 
ones— resist  cold  and  damp. 

New  Fall  Walk-Over  styles  in  oil- 
treated  grain  or  smooth  calf  that 
dry  out  soft  and  mellow.  All  w'ith 
famous  Walk-Over  natural  fit  and 
smooth-tailored  Silver  Linings.* 
Walk-Ovcr  prices  $8.95  to  $12.95. 
Geo.  E.  Keith  Company,  Brockton 
63,  IMassaohusetts. 


WALK-OVER 
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•  willingness,  on  the  home  front,  to  get  along  with  less  than 
[he  customary  amount  of  such  preferred  products  as  Utica  Bodygard 
Underwear,  is  making  ic  possible  for  industries  like  ours  to  give  to 
freedom's  fighting  men  the  vital  materials  necessary  to  total  victory. 
Cr/C/I     KSIIriNC    co  mp^ny  •  vtica.   n.  y.  •  anni  ston,   ala. 
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spoon  carefully  and  looked  searchingly  at 
Pramberton.  "You  knew  something  about 
this?" 

"Now,  my  boy,  don't — "  Pramberton 
chuckled.  "It  was  Ann's  idea." 

Ann's  idea.  He  called  the  nursery 
school:  she  was  busy.  He  went  from  one 
room  in  the  house  to  another,  looking  at 
things  that  Ann  had  touched,  known,  lived 
with.  He  went  upstairs  and  looked  in  her 
room  and  it  was  a  little  room,  neat  and 
orderly  with  several  boys'  pictures  on  her 
bureau,  two  ensigns,  a  sergeant.  He  was 
instantly  jealous  and  more  furious  than 
ever. 

Ann  found  him  there. 

Johnny  Rhyno  said,  "So?" 

She  smiled.  She  was  lovely  when  she 
smiled.   "Yes." 

Johnny  Rhyno  said,  "You're  a  schem- 
ing woman." 

She  laughed.  "I  can't  imagine  what 
you're  talking  about." 

"Just  for  the  record,"  he  said,  "which 
one  was  it?" 

"Uncle  Roscoe." 

"Did  it  just. happen  that  you  have  an 
uncle  in  the  State  Department  and  that  he 
came  to  dinner  last  night?  Or  did  you  do 
a  lot  of  work  on  him  to  convince  him  I 
wasn't  too  much  a  friend  to  Russia?" 

The  girl  leaned  a  little  against  the  table. 
An  edge  of  color  came  in  her  cheeks. 

Johnny  Rhyno  said,  "I'm  not  going  to 
Russia." 

"I  beg  your  pardon?" 

HE  LIKED  her  surprise.  He  liked  her 
dignity  and  her  calmness.  He  stayed 
where  he  was,  rigidly  away  from  her.  "I'm 
tired  of  words.  I  want  to  fight.  I  have 
something  to  fight  for.  How  would  you 
like,"  Johnny  Rhyno  said,  looking  at  her 
so  that  the  color  in  her  cheeks  edged 
higher — "how  would  you  hke  being  the 
wife  of  a  naval  officer?" 

She  got  her  breath.  He  could  take  her 
breath  away  just  by  looking  at  her.  She 
said,  very  fast,  slurring  the  words  at  first, 
"There  are  two  ways  to  fight:  One  is  with 
the  heart  and  one  is  with  the  mind.  Some 
men  have  only  heart.  You  have  a  mind." 

"You're  talking  logic.  I'm  in  love.  Dar- 
ling, I'm  telling  you  I  love  you,"  Johnny 
Rhyno  said. 

A  certain  kind  of  strength  came  in  her. 
She  held  herself  straight.  "You  must  go  to 
Russia.  You'll  know  how  Main  Street 
must  look  and  you  must  tell  us  here  at 
home.  Somebody  must  tell  us  here  at 
home.  You  know  how  the  Chinese  hang 
out  their  wash  and  how  little  boys  go  to 


school  in  England  and  the  way 

green  in  a  park  in  Melbourne." 

She  was  throwing  him  to  the  d( 
was  saying,  "Go  away,  go  away," 
reality,  when  deep  in  her  heart, 
that  all  that  mattered  of  her  wouldl 
him  if  he  did. 

Johnny  Rhyno  said,  moving  towl 
"I'd  never  get  home.  I'd  never  have| 

"You  might  get  to  Berlin." 

"The  hell  with  Berlin!" 

He  kissed  her,  and  she  wanti 
was  wholly  with  him:  it  was  all 
before  and  all  the  years  afterwi 
Johnny  Rhyno  thought  of  the 
had  gone  before,  of  the  seas  that 
sailed  and  the  young  men  dying 
women  with  tears  and  the  woi 
laughter    and   the    wars — all    so 
could  stand  in  a  sunny  room  and 
with  a  girl  who  was  alive. 

"You  see?"  she  said.    "You 
You  do  not  belong  to  yourself. 

He  could  not  argue.  She  knew  h 
ter  than  he  knew  himself. 

She  comforted  him.  She  touchl 
hair  and  comforted  him.  "Some  dal 
said,  "you  will  write  your  memoij 
there  will  be  two  lines  in  it  abo' 
'Once,'  it  will  say.  'F  met  a  happy  gii| 
was  not  very  pretty.  She  was  evfn 
boring.  But  she  was  the  only  girl  wt| 
no  to  me.'  " 

He  was  trying  desperately  to 
how  many  minutes  twenty-four  hoi 
"No,"  Johnny  Rhyno  said.  "There 
four  lines."    He  said,  "Darling, 
don't  cry."    He  held  her  tightly 
him,  so  that  he  could  not  see  the 
that  he  would  not  remember  the  te| 

"It    will    read,"    Johnny    Rhyno; 
"  'Once  I  met  a  happy  girl.    She 
pretty  because  she  was  beautiful, 
married  her  one  day  in  the  evenin 
left  for  Russia  the  next  morning.  At| 
father  gave  her  away  and  her  fal 
never  regretted  giving  her  away  bej 
she  is  still  happy.'  " 

"Johnny,  Johnny — "  it  was  the  fa] 
tion  of  their  names;  they  could  nd 
done  saying  each  other's  name,  "(j 
we?" 

"Of  course,"  he  said.  "Naturallyl 
said.  He  stood  away  and  looked  aj 
sternly.   "There  is  one  more  thing. 

"Yes?" 

Johnny  Rhyno  said,  "You  must  p| 
ise  to  buy  a  copy  of  that  book." 

Ann  shook  her  head.  "Ten,"  Ann 
"At  least  ten.  One  for  each  of  our  gi{ 
children." 

The  End 


Wing  Talk 

Continued  from  page  8 


room,  impaled  the  bustle  area  of  a  lady 
customer  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  bar. 
Cozy  pubs  around  airfields  have  natu- 
rally become  favorite  off-duty  hangouts. 
One  genial  publican  here  has  practically 
adopted  the  Eighth  Air  Force.  He  invites 
each  new  flier  to  write  his  name  upon  the 
beech-paneled  walls  and  makes  him 
promise  to  return  armistice  night  when 
each  signature  will  be  honored  by  drinks 
on  the  house.  It  would  be  a  military  se- 
cret, probably,  to  tell  you  how  many  thou- 
sands of  Yank  airmen  have  signed.  But 
if  only  one  in  a  hundred  is  able  to  keep  his 
promise  at  the  coming  of  peace,  it  will 
mean  bankruptcy  for  this  publican. 

Wisecracking  by  Yanks — especially  air- 
men whose  neology  has  been  vastly  ener- 
gized by  war — admittedly  is  a  trial  to 
Britons.  For  instance,  there  was  a  Yank 
flier  whose  first  experience  of  being  on 
the  receiving  end  of  a  raid  came  simul- 
taneously with  one  of  those  bang-up  Eng- 
lish thunderstorms.  He  stood  at  the  door 
of  his  outfit's  favorite  pub  scratching  his 
head  and  trying  to  decide  which  was  flak 


and  which  lightning,  which  was  thu 
and  which  bombs.  Finally  he  asked  s 
English  onlookers:  "Say,  what  the  h* 
this — a  thunderstorm?" 

As  to  airmen's  jargon,  an  outsider 
ting  at  a  bomber  crew's  table  feels  < 
vinced   that   he   has    blundered   into 
Tower  of  Babel.   Engineers,  bombard; 
pilots,  waist  and  tail  gunners,  radion 
all  maintain  a  cross  fire  of  slang  tha 
largely  unintelligible  between  groups, 
always  the  navigators,  however,  who, 
sheer  devotion  to  shoptalk  and  the  fan 
tic  abstruseness  of  it,  paralyze  compani 
into  moody  and  perhaps  envious  sp« 
lessness.  Two  of  them  conversed  at  the 
ble  the  other  night  in  such  terms  thatti 
exasperated  mates,  unmindful  of  their  cl 
offenses,  turned  upon  the  navigators  i 
howled  them  down   until   the  navigat 
finally  threatened  to  desert  such  unc 
tured  fry  and  go  form  a  table  by  and 
navigators  alone.  "Okay,  bubble  chasBI 
said  one  of  the  pilots,  "only  be  surel 
table  you  get  is  near  the  door — so  you< 
find  it.".  .  .  W.  B.  CouR 
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ED  TO  BUY"PRESTONE"ANTI-FREEZE 
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JLhe  War  Production  Board  has  limited  the  sale  of  all-winter  anti- 
freezes. This  means  that  "Prestone"  anti-freeze,  the  world's  finest,  is  no 
longer  available  for  use  in  passenger  cars,  station  wagons,  or  taxis. 

The  purpose  was  to  reserve  the  remaining  supply  to  protect  the  tools 
needed  for  America's  wartime  production  and  commercial  transportation. 
To  you  who  are  eligible  for  "Prestone"  anti-freeze  we  say: 
The  W.  P.  B.  has  acted  to  protect  your  equipment.  Have  you.' 
In  time  of  war,  supplies  of  anything  are  unpredictable.  No  better  way 
of  assuring  yourself  of  this  vital  winter  protection  than  by  laying  in  your 
next  winter's  supply  right  now! 
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SAME  AS 
LAST  YEAR 

0.  P.  A.  Retail  Ceiling  Price 


SAME  PRODUCT 
AS  ALWAYS 


TRUCKS         s^^^\os^R^  bui^o*^^^* 


CAN'T  EVAPORATE  OR  BOIL  AWAY 

PROTECTS  AGAINST  RUST  AND  CORROSION 

ONE  SHOT  LASTS  ALL  WINTER-YOU'RE  SAFE  AND  YOU  KNOW  IT! 

The  words  "Bveready"  and  "Prestone"  arc  registered  trade-marks  of  National  Carbon  Company,  Inc 

Unit  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation 
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FORD  MASS-PRODUCTION   LINES   DELIVER   FLEETS   OF   WEAPONS 

JEEPS       .      AMPHIBIAN  JEEPS       .       M.4  TANKS       .       M-IO  TANK  DESTROYERS       .       PRATT  &  WHITNEY  AIRCRAFT  ENGINES       .      ARMY  TRUCKS 

CONSOLIDATED  LIBERATOR  BOMBERS      .      TRANSPORT  GLIDERS      .       UNIVERSAL  CARRIERS       .      TANK  ENGINES      .      TRUCK  AND  JEEP  ENGINES 

ARMOR  PLATE    .    GUN  MOUNTS    •  AIRCRAFT  GENERATORS    .   TURBO-SUPERCHARGERS    .    RATE-OF-CLIMB  INDICATORS    .    MAGNESIUM  CASTINGS 

This  litt  does  not  include  other  important  Victory  models  now  in  production  that  cannot  be  named  due  to  wartime  conditions. 

FULL         PRODUCTION  FOR         VICTORY 
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'Roiighriders^'  of  America's  Armed  Forces  Admire  the  Tough, 
Sure-Footed,  Ford -Mode  Jeeps  and  Amphibian  Jeeps— Built  to  Charge 
Roughshod  Through  the  Toughest  Going  Any  Army  Ever  Faced! 


JUST  as  a  trooper  loves  his  horse  and  a  sailor  his  ship,  America's 
fighting  men  in  this  mechanized  war  have  come  to  think  the  world 
and  all  of  the  rough-and-ready,  game  little  Jeeps!  Mass-produced  on 
the  same  lines  that  turned  out  automobiles,  Ford  has  made  thousands 
of  both  land  Jeeps  and  Amphibian  Jeeps,  each  built  with  the  tradi- 
tional precision  and  cost-saving  skill  acquired  in  producing  more 
than  30,000,000  Ford  cars  and  trucks. 

They're  sweethearts,  say  the  soldiers!  And  it's  no  wonder  they're 
hailed  with  aflPection  by  our  armed  forces  everywhere  in  this  global 
conflict!  Fast,  durable  and  mule-footed.  Ford-made  Jeeps  are  ruggedly 
built,  and  have  the  stout-hearted  capacity  to  smash  through  to  their 
objective  no  matter  how  tough  the  going. 

They  charge  roughshod  through  thickets  and  jungles  that  would 
trap  a  less  formidable  vehicle.  With  their  four-wheel  drive,  they 
nimbly  scale  slippery  banks  and  steep  hillsides,  "turn  on  a  dime," 
do  fifty  over  corduroy  roads  and  shell-pocked  terrain— and  do  it  all 
with  a  minimum  of  care  and  attention! 

Together  with  such  other  battle-tried  products  as  M-4  tanks  and  M-10 
tank  destroyers,  Liberator  bombers  and  heavy  horsepower  aircraft 
engines,  these  Jeeps  give  practical  expression  to  the  Ford  wartime 
creed  of  full  production  for  Victory! 


FORD         MOTOR 


COMPANY 


AMPHIBIAN  JEEP 

The   Ford-Developed   Amphibian  Jeep   is 

equally  at  home  on  water  or  land — can 
cross  swift  rivers,  lakes  and  even  traverse 
open  seas  for  limited  distances.  If  neces- 
sary the  Amphibian  Jeep  can  pull  itself  up 
a  well-nigh  sheer  bank  by  means  of  a  power 
capstan  in  the  prow.  The  same  steering 
controls  are  used  without  change  for  land 
or  water  operation  and  most  parts  are  inter- 
changeable with  the  quarter-ton  Ford  truck. 
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From,  the  heart  of 
California 
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•  iRoma  offers  a  wide  choice  of  TABLE  WINES  —  APPETIZER  WINES  —  DESSERT  WINES  — 
But,  before  you  buy  wine — buy  War  Bonds 

fUNI  IN  to  the  Roma  Wine  Show.  On  your  local  Columbia  Station— every  Thursday  night, 
hirty  minutes  of  fun  and  music  by  stars  of  the  stage,  screen,  and  radio.  See  your  local 
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MARK  HAGER- wrote  Granny, 
Git  Your  Gun  (page  18)  with- 
out resorting  to  much  research. 
"Seeing  Grandpa's  old  Civil  War  pistol," 
he  writes  from  Williamson,  West  Virginia, 
"and  hearing  Grandma  complaining  that 
they  weren't  fighting  the  way  they  did  in 
her  day  gave  me  the  idea  for  the  story. 
It's  a  fine  idea.  While  I  was  writing  it,  I 
felt  it  a  pity  it  wasn't  in  the  hands  of  an 
artist  such  as  Stephen  Vincent  Benet.  What 
he  could  have  done  with  that  theme! 

"I  was  born  and  reared  on  a  mountain 
farm  at  Rocky  Gap,  Virginia,  a  little 
ways  from  here.  When  I  -was  four  years 
old — 1896, 1  believe  it  was — I  was  gouging 
in  a  crawfish  hole  with  a  broom  handle 
when  I  heard  and  felt  my  first  earth- 
quake and,  thinking  I  had  destroyed  the 
world,  I  ran  and  told  my  mother.  I  never 
felt  so  little  as  I  did  that  day  I  thought  I 
had  caused  the  world  to  come  to  an  end. 

"A  good  deal  later,  from  teaching,  work- 
ing at  a  sawmill  and  peeling  tanbark,  I 
saved  me  $200  and  took  a  stenographic 
course  and  came  over  here  and  got  me  a 
job  as  a  stenographer  in  the  N.  &  W.  Rail- 
way office.  I  figured  out  how  I  came  to 
type  'cherry  pipe'  instead  of  'cherry  pie'  in 
my  manuscript  for  Froze  in  August  (Col- 
lier's, July  31).  I  had  been  typing  a  shop 
inventory  and  for  weeks  after  if  I  got  as 
far  as  'pi,'  it  was  sure  to  end  up  as  'pipe.'  " 

Mr.  Hager  adds  that  he's  married,  has 
three  children  (one  of  whom  hurried 
through  high  school  this  summer  so  he 
could  join  the  Army),  and  he  likes  hunt- 
ing, writing  and  being  alone  a  lot. 

JUST  as  most  magazines,  including  this 
one,  devoted  their  July  4th  cover  to 
designs  incorporating  or  symbolizing  the 
American  flag,  so  are  we  co-operating  with 
the  OWI  and  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission this  week  (see  front  cover)  in  pre- 
senting a  new  and  important  Labor  Day 
theme:  Women  in  Necessary  Civilian  Jobs. 
Considering  that,  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
more  than  17,000,000  American  women 
will  be  holding  down  essential  jobs,  our 
Labor  Day  tribute  is  merely  a  lighthearted 
surface  scratcher.  We,  nojietheless,  offer  it 
as  a  salute  to  the  women  who  are  so  ably 
filling  men's  shoes. 

By  the  way,  we  expect  to  be  asked  why 


the  major  general  has  submitted 
shaved  without  first  removing  his] 
If  you  have  a  good  answer  we'd 
glad  to  have  it. 

THE  gentleman  with  the  m« 
David  O.  Woodbury,  who 
telling  you  for  some  weeks  now- 
continue  to  tip  you  off — about 
Tomorrow  (page  54).   Educated  1 
gineer  at  Harvard,  Leland  Stanfo 
M.I.T.,  he  has  banged  around  in  1 
gineering  profession  and  laborat 
years  and  has  written  several  book 
what  he  has  seen.   Your  Life  To 
takes  him  into  innumerable  plantii 
fices  where  he  tries  to  persuade  : 
mighty  to  divulge  something  of  the  I 
Mr.  Woodbury  makes  a  hobby] 
venting  gadgets  to  ease  mankind's  bi] 
but  he  reports  that  some  of  his 
tions  toward  a  better  world  don't 
very  well.   Last  summer,  for  insC 
put  an  outboard  motor  on  his  bic 
attained  a  speed  of  35  miles  per] 
"However,"    he    confesses    ruefull 
found  it  more  restful  to  walk." 

ANOTHER  writer  whose  exi. 
.  are  not  always  successful  is  Fk 
Taylor.  "I  have  a  small  laborator 
advises  us  from  Tulsa,  Oklahoms 
which  my  own  ideas  seldom  work  ( 
anticipated.  In  fact,  as  a  result  of  01 
periment,  I  now  wear  a  nice  pair  ofg 
— and  I'm  lucky  at  that." 

But  Mr.  Taylor  knows  what  he's  w 
about  in  The  Truth  About  Our  Oil 
ply  (page  11).  During  most  of  hist 
eight  years,  he  has  been  up  to  his  m 
petroleum.  His  first  oil  job  was  i: 
famous  Salt  Creek  oil  field  of  Wye 
next  door  to  the  Teapot  Dome;  since 
he  has  worked  in  just  about  every  d( 
ment  of  the  industry,  from  Canac 
Mexico,  and  for  more  companies  thi 
can  recall  at  a  moment's  notice. 

As  district  editor  of  the  Oil  Weekly 
Taylor  has  visited  hundreds  of  oil  an 
fields  the  l^st  seven  years,  picking  11^ 
terial  for  technical  and  operational 
cles.  He  wrote  his  article  for  thos 
you  who  have  been  wondering  whj 
whole  business  couldn't  be  explained* 
consumer  could  understand  it.  .  .  .  G 
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David  O.  Woodbury 
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Sicily  Wasn^t  Easy 

Continned  from  page  21 


Mp^in  the  near-by  road — trucks  going 

HSy  om  the  front  toward  hospital  ships 

ind'ou  keep  thinking  of  the  men  inside 

ise  ucks  and  wondering  how  many  of 

m  3U  know. 

fo'don't  really  sleep  at  the  front;  you 
itlidrop  off  into  a  sort  of  numbed 
But  let's  leave  my  small  sector  of 
It  alone  for  the  moment.  Let's  take 
It  the  whole  Sicilian  operation  and 
u  how  much  of  a  push-over  it  was. 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
ny  conceived   and    brilhantly   exe- 
i  iilitary  operations  of  all  time,  with 
ans,  British  and  Canadians  work- 
beautiful  harmony.   It  was  a  text- 
peration,  with  the  Tactical  Forces 
ider,   in   command)   carrying   out 
ing  just   as   the  Strategic   Forces 
ower,  in  command)  had  planned, 
gccess  of  the  landing  on  "D"  Day, 
iras  July  10th,  and  the  rapid  ad- 
rough  Sicily  during  the  following 
exceeded  the  hopes  of  our  mili- 
liefs.  But  it  was  not  all  as  easy  as  it 

sionally  an  Eyetie  outfit  laid  down 

pet  and  said,  "We've  been  waiting 

'But  this  was  not  universally  true. 

look  at  the  whole  operation  from 

ing,  consider  some  of  the  diffi- 

[  which  had  to  be  surmounted,  and 

rhaps  the  tablecloth  strategists  six 

ad  miles  away  won't  be  so  glib  with 

|racks  about  how  easy  it  all  was. 

Intelligence  told  Eisenhower  that 

vers  about   335,000  German  and 

troops  on  Sicily.    There  was  the 

|anzer  Division,  called  the  Sicily  Di- 

by  the  Germans.    This  had  been 

to  replace  the  original   15th  de- 

in  Tunisia.  There  was  the  famous 

knn  Goering  Division,  composed  of 

Jrce,   ground   troops,   infantry  and 

Part  of  this  outfit  was  the  remnant 

original  Goering  Division,  which 

most  part  was  captured  in  Tunisia. 

I  was  the  crack  29th  Motorized  Di- 

made  up  of  Afrika  Korps  and  vet- 

|of  Russian  fighting  and  there  was 

ian  Ariete  Division.    Eisenhower 

to  land  about  95,000  men  on  "D" 

id  then  gradually  increase  his  force 

led. 


The  First  Division  under  General  Terry 
Allen  landed  at  Gela  on  the  southwestern 
coast.  This  is  a  great  fighting  unit  which 
has  even  won  Montgomery's  admiration, 
and  Monty  is  not  one  to  toss  bouquets 
around — even  to  his  own  troops.  The 
weather  when  they  landed  was  what  the 
Navy  boys  call  "force  five,"  which  meant 
that  a  thirty-mile  wind  was  ablowin'. 

However,  Terry  landed  his  men  on 
time  as  he  always  does,  with  colorful, 
loquacious  but  fantastically  courageous 
General  Teddy  Roosevelt  as  second  in 
command.  Gela  is  an  old  historic  city.  It 
was  here  that  the  poet  Aeschylus  met  his 
death.  According  to  tradition  the  old  gen- 
tleman was  wandering  about  the  fields 
minding  his  own  business  when  an  eagle, 
mistaking  his  bald  dome  for  a  stone, 
dropped  a  tortoise  on  it  and  fractured  his 
skull.  But  no  one  thought  about  that 
legend  on  "D"  Day.  They  landed  and 
advanced  rapidly  against  pillbox  opposi- 
tion which  they  soon  smothered. 

Cruiser  Engages  Tanks 

Then  the  Hermann  Goering  Division 
came  at  them  hell-bent  with  tanks.  The 
First  had  to  fall  back  to  the  beach  where 
they  would  have  fought  it  out  to  the  end, 
and,  against  tanks,  there  could  have  been 
only  one  end.  Happily,  a  cruiser  offshore 
got  word  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
opened  up  with  its  big  guns  against  the 
tanks.  It  was  probably  the  first  time  in 
mihtary  history  that  an  engagement  be- 
tween tanks  and  a  cruiser  took  place.  Any- 
how, they  paid  off  on  the  cruiser. 

Then  the  First  went  on  back  again.  Our 
Rangers  helped,  and  before  the  Eyeties 
knew  what  had  hit  them,  the  First  was  in 
possession  of  the  airdrome  at  Ponte  Olivo. 
The  Second  Armored  had  landed  by  now, 
with  its  medium  tanks,  and  everything  was 
just  ducky.  But  they  had  a  very  tough 
ifew  hours,  and  please  don't  ever  say  to  a 
member  of  Terry  Allen's  mob,  "That  Sicily 
operation  was  a  cinch,  wasn't  it?"  Or, 
beUeve  me,  you're  apt  to  get  hit  in  the 
head  with  the  nearest  blunt  instrument. 

The  original  plan  called  for  General 
Matt  Ridgway's  82d  Airborne  to  work 
with  the  First.    However,  on  "D"  Day 


"I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  Dr.  Higgle,  the  noted  explorer!' 
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"SINCE  yOU'RE  NEIV  AT  THIS,  ANDERSON - 
AVAyBE  yOU'O  SETTER  JUST  TAG  ALONG  AND  WATCH" 
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A  ne<)ro  soldier  <lown 
South  is  \\st«i  on  his  com- 
pany's roster  as  D.C./V)urphy,  Jr., 
the  best  his  commanding  officer 
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I  Know,  Stephen's  Faith  and  Spirit 
Choose,  John's  Pivine  Commun- 
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IF  ARTHUR  SEYSS-INQUART,  Reichskommis- 
sar  for  Holland,  cannot  match  torture  camps  and 
massacres  with  the  German  rulers  of  other  occupied 
areas,  it  is  from  no  lack  of  will.  At  heart,  the  Dutch  in- 
sist, Austria's  Judas  is  just  as  much  of  a  murder  addict 
as  Hans  Frank,  Governor  General  of  Poland,  or  Kurt 
Daleuge,  the  "protector"  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
Differing  conditions,  they  explain,  cramp  his  style.  Not 
only  are  the  Dutch  a  sturdy  people,  admirably  fitted  to 
toil  in  the  fields  and  factories  of  the  Reich,  but  being 
Germany's  next-door  neighbors,  transportation  of  them 
presents  few  difficulties.  "Labor  drafts"  can  be  loaded 
into  trucks  or  even  driven  on  foot  like  sheep,  herded  by 
motorcycles. 

Under  strict  orders  from  Berlin,  therefore,  Seyss- 
Inquart  has  been  forced  to  deport  rather  than  kill  out- 
right. According  to  latest  figures  supplied  by  the 
"underground,"  one  million  Dutchmen  have  been 
dragged  away  from  their  homes,  and  sent  across  the 
border  to  slave  for  German  masters.  A  fairly  dull 
business,  but  the  Reichskommissar  has  contrived  to 
enliven  it  with  certain  sadistic  touches.  The  wives,  moth- 
ers and  children,  left  behind  in  Holland,  are  held  as 
hostages,  and  when  word  comes  from  the  Reich  that  a 
deportee  has  shirked  or  rebelled,  a  member  of  his  family 
is  murdered.  Word  of  the  death  is  then  sent  to  the  re- 
calcitrant with  the  warning  that  anothcK  of  his  loved 
ones  will  be  killed  if  he  persists  in  "unpatriotic  conduct." 

Not  that  Seyss-Inquart  is  barred  entirely  from  whole- 
sale bloodletting.  In  the  matter  of  non-Aryans,  for  ex- 
ample, he  has  a  free  hand,  and  authenticated  repforts 
confirm  the  Dutch  contention  that  the  ghettos  of  War- 
saw. Berlin  and  Prague  furnish  no  greater  instances  of 
abominable  cruelty  than  the  extermination  of  the  Jews 
in  Holland.  There  is  also  an  open  season  on  "intel- 
lectuals," so  that  the  Reichskommissar  has  been  able 
to  go  as  far  as  he  likes  in  the  liquidation  of  teachers, 
writers,  preachers,  professional  men  and  other  leaders 
of  Dutch  opinion. 

Working,  however,  with  a  population  of  less  than 
9,000,000,  the  "underground"  points  out  that  Seyss- 
Inquart  cannot  afford  mass  slaughter.  Compelled  to 
conserve  his  supply  of  victims,  he  kills  singly  or  in  cou- 
ples, staging  each  execution  with  careful  attention  to 
dramatic  effect.  A  rabbi  has  his  beard  plucked  out, 
handful  by  handful,  before  hanging,  and  a  priest  or 
pastor  is  paraded  through  the  streets  with  a  rope 
around  his  neck. 

.Strangely  enough,  the  Dutch  stress  the  despicability 


of  the  man  rather  than  his  crimes.  In  no  ii 
they  ever  fail  to  emphasize  his  record.  MosI 
chieftains  were  failures,  embracing  Naziismj 
from  obscurity  and  frustration,  or  else  )| 
choice  and  training.  Seyss-Inquart  has  no 
The  son  of  a  Moravian  professor,  he  stil 
Vienna,  and  went  on  to  attain  high  standinil 
profession  and  the  public  life  of  Austria.  \\ 
him  to  enter  into  a  deal  with  Hitler  to  betrf 
try  was  a  definite  reptilian  quality  that  lay  i] 
mud  of  his  soul. 

Carefully,  relentlessly,  the  Dutch  set  do\l 
ress  in  treachery.  Even  when  neck-deep  ini 
no  voice  was  louder  in  declaring  that  Au$l| 
ways  be  free.  Responsible  for  the 
Engelbert  Dolfuss,  while  the  body  st 
Inquart  thr'ew  himself  at  Schuschnigg's  f« 
serve  his  beloved  motherland.  First  as  C.l 
State,  and  then  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  t| 
Internal  Defense,  he  discharged  and  seduced! 
key  post  was  filled  by  a  Nazi.  Only  when  Hit| 
the  signal  for  invasion  did  he  show  himself  | 
colors,  rushing  out  to  open  the  city  gates. 

Made  Reichsstadholder  of  the  Ostmark,  tl 
name  for  annexed  Austria,  the  traitor's  tel 
less  than  a  year.  The  sight  of  him,  the  soul 
kept  the  enraged  Austrians  in  revolt,  aacl 
finally  recommended  removal.  Sent  next  to  I 
Deputy  Governor,  Seyss-Inquart  proved  a  dttl 
lessness  was  in  need,  not  treachery  and  cubI 
until  1940,  when  the  Germans  overran  Hbl 
there  opportunity  to  utilize  his  particular  taki 
and  Goering,  with  true  German  inability  to  i| 
other  peoples,  held  to  the  fallacy  that  the  ' 
realists,  could  be  won  to  "collaboration." 
indeed,  was  a  better  man  to  lie  and  trick "j 
Seyss-Inquart? 

Confidently  enough,  as  an  expert  in 
new  Reichskommissar  set  about  his  task." 
hands  to  heaven,  he  sobbed  his  love  for  thel| 
begged  them  to  believe  him  their  true  friend, 
magnitude,  for  the  "underground"  scrawled  I 
on  every  dead  wall.  Lower  than  Judas,  they  1 1 
for  Judas  had  the  decency  to  hang  himself, 
deed,  are  the  penalties  for  this  defiance.  A  c  I 
ported  and  thousands  ishot  or  hung,  but  the  CI 
no  regrets.    Better  the  hate  of  Seyss-Inquart,) 
than   his   loathsome,   sniveling   hypocrisies, 
ber  him! 


CARICATURE      BT      SAM      HERMAN 
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there  was  a  hell  of  a  wind  blowing,  and 
the  lads  who  took  to  the  silk  were  blown 
all  over  the  island  from  Canicatti  to  Noto 
oil  the  east  coast.  Instead  of  being  able  to 
consolidate  according  to  plan,  the  air- 
borne lads  ganged  up  in  groups  of  six  to 
ten  and  just  improvised  as  they  went  along. 

The  beauty  of  our  Army,  as  I  see  it,  is 
its  infinite  capacity  to  improvise.  If  the 
scheduled  plan  goes  awry,  the  boys  can 
dream  something  up  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  Mentally,  our  kids  are  elastic. 
That  night  the  airborne  boys  just  went 
awandering  all  over  the  landscape,  pop- 
ping off  at  anything  they  saw  alive,  and 
this  considerably  baffled  the  orthodox 
Eyetie  and  German  defenses,  which  didn't 
think  it  quite  sporting. 

They  tell  a  story  of  one  of  our  airborne 
men  whose  name  should  go  down  in  his- 
tory. I  have  done  my  best  to  get  his  name, 
but  although  I  talked  to  a  dozen  men  who 
saw  what  he  did,  it  was  dark  early  that 
morning,  and  no  one  who  witnessed  it 
was  able  to  identify  him.  He  was  stand- 
ing there  with  his  tommy  gun  when  a 
Tiger  tank  approached  down  a  road  that 
he  and  his  mates  were  guarding. 

This  kid  thought  he  might  put  the  enor- 
mous tank  out  of  action  by  some  sharp- 
shooting.  If  he  could  send  a  flow  of 
tommy-gun  bullets  through  the  slit  in 
front  of  the  tank,  he  might  get  the  driver. 
He  held  his  fire  until  the  tank  was  80  yards 
away,  then  let  go.  The  tank  approached 
steadily,  throwing  its  small  stuff.  A  stream 
of  bullets  blew  the  boy's  right  arm  off 
and  knocked  him  down. 

A  dozen  witnesses  say  that  he  got  up, 
grabbed  the  tommy  gun  with  his  left 
hand  and  kept  on  firing  at  the  tank  until  it 


hit  him  and  rolled  over   him.    Oh,  sure 
Sicily  was  a  cinch!   Nothing  to  it! 

Let's  go  back  and  see  what  the  45th 
Division  had  to  contend  with.  They 
landed  all  right,  against  only  nominal  op- 
position— which  meant  mortars,  machine 
guns  and  a  spot  of  air  bombing.  They 
proceeded  to  take  the  airfield  at  Comiso, 
which  was  their  first  objective.  This  wasn't 
exactly  knocking  off  clay  pigeons  at  a 
Coney  Island  shooting  gallery. 

Germans  Always  Counterattack 

Tanks  defended  the  airdrome,  and  the 
45th  had  to  knock  them  out  with  what 
they  had.  Well,  they  had  mortars  and 
antitank  weapons,  and  somehow  they  did 
the  trick.  The  45th  knocked  out  six  tanks 
of  10  which  defended  Comiso,  and  then 
headed  for  the  important  city  of  Vizzini — 
important  because  it  was  on  high  ground 
commanding  the  adjacent  territory.  The 
Canadians  had  taken  the  city  once  and 
then  been  tossed  out  by  the  inevitable 
counterattack.  The  Germans  always  coun- 
terattack. 

The  Canadians  attacked  again  from  the 
west  while  the  45th  continued  on  north, 
where  it  was  given  the  difficult  job  of  start- 
ing to  clear  out  the  northeastern  section 
of  the  island,  which  we  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  this  story.  During  the  later 
stages  of  the  campaign,  the  3d  Division, 
which  had  now  had  some  rest,  relieved  it. 

Now  let's  see  what  part  the  3d  Division 
played  in  this  dogfight.  After  it  landed,  it 
had  the  job  of  scurrying  northwest  to  take 
the  airport  and  city  of  Canicatti.  From 
there,  the  3d  headed  west  again  to  take 
Agrigento.  They  fell  on  the  old  city  like 


a  ton  of  bricks,  which  didn't  bother  the 
old  city  at  all,  because  people  have  been 
falling  on  it  hke  a  ton  of  bricks  these  past 
3,000  years. 

Back  in  406  B.C.,  the  Carthaginian 
General  Himilco  conquered  the  city,  and 
200  years  later,  the  Romans  took  it  and 
changed  its  name  to  Agrigentum,  which  a 
waiter  at  the  local  hotel  told  me  means 
City  of  Many  Temples.  In  827,  the  Sara- 
cens stormed  it  (Whatever  happened  to  the 
Saracens?)  and  changed  its  name  to  Gi- 
renti.  It  remained  Girenti  until  1928  when 
bashful  Benito  (Whatever  happened  to 
Benito?)  changed  it  to  Agrigento. 

It  is  still  known  as  the  City  of  Many 
Temples,  but  when  the  3d  Division  got 
through  with  it,  the  city  fathers  met  and 
decided  to  name  it  the  City  of  Many  Head- 
aches. Anyhow,  on  July  13th,  when  the 
3d  moved  in,  the  boys  really  didn't  give 
a  damn  about  the  history  of  the  old  city. 

Now  the  3d,  together  with  the  2d  Ar- 
mored, the  82d  Airborne,  and  a  regiment 
combat  team,  proceeded  to  pull  off  one  of 
the  great  military  feats  of  all  time.  It 
marched  from  Ribera  to  Palermo,  a  dis- 
tance of  72  miles,  in  two  days.  If  you 
don't  believe  it,  look  at  your  map.  This 
would  have  been  a  commendable  achieve- 
ment in  maneuvers  without  any  enemy 
opposition. 

General  Geoffrey  Keyes  headed  this 
walking  marathon.  The  terrain  was  diffi- 
cult; sometimes  hills  as  high  as  3,000  feet 
barred  their  march,  but  they  got  there. 
They  moved  so  fast  that  often  the  Ger- 
man and  Italian  antitank  88s  which  they 
captured  en  route,  hadn't  been  pointed 
around  or  set  up  to  shoot  against  them. 

"They'll  be  studying  that  one  in  the 


textbooks  when  we're  all  dead,"  ( 
George  Patton  chuckles.    It  was 
lucky  Patton's  lyckiest  and  most  b 
strokes. 

They   had   some   opposition  w 
nished  by  the  terrain,  which  is  h 
some  places  and  marshy  in  othft| 
they  did  something  the  Italians  ha' 
done — they  marched  by  night.  The 
fight  strict  union  hours  from  nine 
When  the  sun  goes  down,  they  q 
thought  it  not  quite  sporting  for  h( 
Americans  to  bai^e  into  their  c 
when  they'd  got  to  sleep.  Had  it  bee] 
light,  they  might  have  fought, 
ever    thought    of    fighting    thro 
Mediterranean  nights  which  were' 
dedicated  to  something  much  nUH 
portant  than  fighting?  General 
cepted  the  surrender  of  Palermo.' 
city  hadn't  surrendered,  Keyes  wo' 
blasted  it  right  into  its  lovely  harbi 
was  done  a  full  week  earUer  than 
eral  Staff  bad  anticipated. 

An  Understandable  Prejud 


Now,  very  sketchily,  that  is  t 
of  the  American  campaign  in  Sicuij 
you  think  that  I  am  blindly,  hopelessipf 
pressed  by,  and  devoted  to  these 
ours;  if  you  think  that  I  am  prejua... 
completely  lopsided  on  the  subject  ol 
American    troops    here    in    Sicily— | 
you're  absolutely  right.    For  three 
I've  been  with  every  army  but  our 
and  it  is  pretty  exciting  to  see  our  'tJ^ 
action  and  realize  that  they  are  as  ; 
better  than  any  other  army  youN 
seen,  and  this  includes  the  Russia 
as  well  as  Montgomery's  admitte 
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into  the  wild  blue  yonder../' 


Valiant,  indeed,  are  those  who  have  made  this  song 
their  battle  hymn.  Who  of  us  can  honestly  say  that  he 
would  not  turn  back  time,  given  the  chance,  to  be 
able  to  join  their  select  company  —  to  consort  with 
avenging  eagles?  It  must  be  a  heady  business,  but  it's 
not  for  groundlings  like  most  of  us. 

Time  and  the  strict  measure  of  a  man's  physical  apti- 
tude make  most  of  us  unfit  for  their  company,  so  all  that 
we  can  do  is  go  with  them  in  spirit. 

No,  not  in  spirit  alone,  for  we  can  and  do  go  with 


them  directly  in  proportion  to  the  War  Bonds  we  buy. 

Then  too,  many  like  us,  producing  equipment  for  their 
use,  have  a  hand  in  their  welfare — the  ability  and  de- 
termination to  build  something  better  so  that  they  will 
be  better  equipped  to  triumphantly  fulfill  their  missions. 

Champion  Spark  Plugs  are  but  one  small,  vital  piece  of 
equipment  produced  for  the  air  forces.  But  vital  they 
are,  and  so  into  them  we  pour  all  the  skill  of  our  thirty 
odd  years  in  the  spark  plug  business  exclusively,  plus 
that  extra  zeal  for  Victory  which  motivates  all  of  us. 


By  special  permission  of  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  copyright  owner  of  "The  Army  Air  Corps, " 
Robert  Crawford,  Author  and  Composer. 
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HIGH  LIFE  BEER 


Today  as  of  old,  Miller  High 
Life  is  the  choice  for  taste 
satisfaction  and  real  flavor. 
The  beer  brewed  the  slow, 
gentle  way. 


/dm/tt'. 


9  MILLER  BREWING  COMPANY,  MILWAUKEE 
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Eighth  Army — I  have  traveled  with  both. 

Any  American  who  isn't  deliriously 
proud  of  our  Army  should  have  his  head 
examined.  I  am  just  trying  to  say  that 
they  took  Sicily  (I  know  the  British  and 
Canadians  had  important  parts,  but  we're 
not  considering  them  for  the  moment) 
against  great  odds,  But  let  one  far  better 
qualified  than  I,  have  the  floor.  Alex 
Clilford  is  the  war  correspondents'  war 
correspondent.  This  brilliant  young  Eng- 
lishman, who  writes  for  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  has  studied  warfare  the  way  Wrig- 
ley  studied  chewing  gum.  I  knew  him  in 
Krance,  and  from  there  he  went  to  Libya 
and  he  was  at  Crete  and  he  was  with  the 
great  victorious  drive  of  the  Eighth  Army. 
In  our  profession,  we  rate  ClilTord  right 
up  there.  He  forsook  the  Eighth  Army  to 
land  and  follow  along  with  our  F'irst  Di- 
vision here  on  the  Sicily  operation.  He 
was  with  the  First  throughout  its  cam- 
paign (and  still  is). 

"You  know  1  got  the  surprise  of  my 
life,  Quent,"  he  said  to  me  yesterday.  "I 
have  been  with  the  veteran  Eighth  Army 
for  a  long  time  and  naturally  I  didn't 
expect  much  froni  a  comparatively  green 
outfit  like  the  First  Division.  You  can 
only  learn  to  fight  by  fighting.  You  know 
that.  But  somehow  this  bunch  Jiad  learned 
it  without  having  many  fights.  Yet,  in 
action  they  were  cool,  absolutely,  and 
they  acted  like  veterans.  When  tough  ar- 
tillery fire  came  at  them,  they  didn't  bunch 
up  as  green  troops  of  any  country  always 
do.  They  fanned  out  beautifully.  Oh, 
they're  good  fighters,  and  cruel  fighters, 
too,  and  they  are  the  best  disciplined  out- 
fit I  ever  saw.  They  storm  a  town  and 
have  a  tough  time  with  casualties  and  then 
they  walk  in.  Instead  of  getting  tough 
with  the  local  inhabitants  or  with  prison- 
ers, what  do  they  do?  They  share  their 
chocolate,  their  cigarettes,  with  them 
when  all  their  instincts  must  be  to  slaugh- 
ter them,  as  they  think  of  their  own  casual- 
ties.  That's  what  I  call  great  discipline." 

Well,  that's  what  a  very  expert  British 
observer  thinks  of  our  Army.  Who  am  I 
to  disagree  with  him?  The  Eighth  Army 
of  Monty's  (we  all  call  him  Monty  here) 
had  no  cinch  either,  and  we  might  con- 


sider their  part  in  the  show.  The  eI 
landed  south  of  Syracuse.  They  hefi 
for  Catania.  South  of  the  city,  the  iQ 
showed  lovely  plains  which  should 
been  fine  adaptable  fighting  terrain| 
Monty's  desert-wise  tank  lads.  But 
The  plains  were  too  marshy  for  tank| 
fare. 

Monty  captured  all  the  southeaster 
ports  and  then  he  rested.  Two  weeks  ^ 
by  without    Monty  doing  anything, I 
we  knew  there  was  a  reason.    We  fc| 
out  what  it  was  when   he  dropped 
Palermo  and  talked  with  us.    Monty! 
cautious    devil.     He    won't    go    off 
cocked.    He  never  moves  until  he  is  s| 
fied  that  he  has  the  supplies  which , 
enable  him  to  win  with  a  minimi 
losses.    He  came  to  Palermo  about 
25th,  and  when  we  asked  him  what 
holding  him  up  outside  Catania,  he 
us  he  didn't  have  enough  supplies  as  yil 

Attacked  on  the  Dot 

"However,"    he   said   simply,   "I 
have  enough  within  a  few  days.  In  fi 
have  made  arrangements  to  attack 
A.  M.  on  August  first." 

He  did  attack  at  6  A.  M.  on  August 
and  the  result  is  military  history. 

Now  that,  briefly,  is  the  story  of 
conquest  of  Sicily.    From   a  distance: 
6,000  miles,  it  must  look  ridiculously 

Here  on  the  island,  we  occasion: 
hear  American  and  British  radio  cc 
mentators  talk  smoothly  of  "Rapid  pr 
ress  and  lack  of  opposition." 

That  kind  of  talk  has  hardly  endeai 
the  prophets  of  the  air  to  the  men  W 
have  had  to  take  this  island  foot  by  fc 
stopping  only  long  enough  to  bury  th 
dead. 

The  next  time  you  hear  someone  s 
that  the  taking  of  Sicily  was  a  cinch,  thi 
of  that  obscure  ridge  in  the  northeasts 
part  of  this  island  which  the  natives  c 
San  Rosso  and  think  of  a  white  flag  hj| 
up  treacherously  by  the  Germans.  Thi 
of  that,  and  realize  that  Sicily  was  r 
cinch.  No,  believe  me,  Sicily  wasn't  caj 
Hell!  I  was  there! 

The  End 
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"I  couldn't  get  beef,  lamb  or  pork,  so  I  bought  three  pounds  of  animal  crackers" 
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Miracle  front  Heaven 

Continued  irom  page  15 


on   had   been   surprised    when   he 
that  out. 

was  about  five  steps  away  before 
ognized  Johnny  Bush.  There  were 
oung  kids  sitting  away  back  at  the 
tnd  of  the  long  counter,  and  they 
urned  to  gaze  silently,  as  Cool 
ws  people  did  at  the  approach  of 
rs.    It  was  easy  for  them  to  hear 

ick  said 

exclaimed,  "Johnny!"  and  beamed 
r  his  fat,  stubbled  Greek  face.  Then 
ed  in  a  low  voice,  "What  you  know? 
you  know?"  as  he  kept  pressing 
y*s  hand  between  his  own  two  fat 

restaurant   smelled   of   fresh   hot 

and  fresh-cooked  eggs.    It  was  a 

^mell.  Johnny  thought  that  he  might 

vn  and  have  an  egg-on-bun.  .  .  .  No, 

|uld  wait  and  eat  something  when  he 

l)me. 

Be  heard  you  was  coming,  kid." 
Ire  glad  to  be  home,"  said  Johnny. 
Iked  for  a  couple  of  packages  of  ciga- 


ley  treat  you  good?"  asked  Nick,  as 
ogj^t  the  cigarettes.  "Not  so  good,  huh? 
cjjBook  mighty  thin.  Maybe  they  don't 
jl^^ou  good  where  you  been?  Your  ma 
ybe  she  put  some  meat  on  you,  huh?" 
kept  laughing,  and  at  first  he  didn't 
to  take  any  money  for  the  cigarettes, 
ohnny  insisted. 

CK  wanted  him  to  sit  down  and  have 
a  cup  of  Java  on  the  house. 
6,"  said  Johnny.    "I  guess  maybe  1 
Ir  get  along  home." 
[ck  nodded  wisely,  and  kept  on  beam- 
t  Johnny  while  he  put  the  packages 
Igarettes  deep  into  his  pocket. 
ow  maybe  you  be  a  good  kid,  huh? 
be  you  don't  shoot  and  get  drunk 
aise  some  troubles  no  more?   I  guess 
this  straighten  you  out,  Johnny?" 
!ure  has,"  said  Johnny  softly. 

this  moment  two  young  girls  who 
been  seated  at  the  other  end  of  the 
ter  with  a  couple  of  school-age  boys 
le  up  to  Johnston  Bush  shyly.  Johnny 
't  know  who  they  were:  but  the  one 
came  first,  the  one  in  a  pale  blue 
Iter  and  old  leather  jacket,  looked  like 
of  the  Blacks  from  over  around  Deep 
ch.  She  must  have  been  just  a  little 
Ijwhen  Johnston  Bush  went  away.  Now 
was  at  least  fifteen. 
e  said  explosively.  "You're  Johnston 
,  aren't  you?  Well,  can  1 — can  we — 
your  autograph?" 
)hnny  felt  all  hot  and  red.  He  didn't 
w  quite  what  to  do,  but  Nick  iinder- 
id  easily.  Nick  tore  a  couple  of  sheets 
his  little  pad  of  restaurant  checks, 
he  gave  a  pencil  to  Johnny.  Johnny 
te  slowly  and  painfully.  He  signed  his 
le  twice.  In  each  case  he  made  a  "Jr. " 
r  the  name. 

ig  Jack  Bush,  his  father,  had  been  shot 
d  by  the  sheriff,  eleven  years  before. 
nny  wondered  what  Big  Jack  Bush 
Id  think  of  his  grown  son,  writing  out 
ographs  just  like  a  movie  star. 
le  swallowed,  and  muttered,  "Okay, 
er,"  and  shoved  the  little  pieces  of 
KT  toward  the  girls. 

rhey  went  shrilling  back  to  their  stools, 

ing  the  boys  they  were  with,  "We  got  it. 

got  it.    We  got  his  autograph!"'  But 

mny  was  out  of  the  door  and  gone. 

le  didn't  meet  anyone  else  along  the 

lin  street.  He  kept  on  west  past  the  lum- 

yard,   and   then  turned   south.    This 

?rrow  street,  this  uphill  sluice  that  wound 

Irough  the  chilly  night — it  passed  eight 

'  ten  houses,  and  then  became  the  Pretty 

>cket  road. 

All  the  way  out  to  the  ridge  where  this 
ud    intersected   with   the    Deep   Notch 


road,  Johnny  Bush  kept  thinking  about 
food.  Intermingled  with  visions  of  food 
were  visions  of  his  family.  He  saw  his 
grandfather,  old  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
Bush,  taking  a  little  sharp  knife  to  trim 
closely  against  the  round  bone  of  a  piece 
of  steak,  and  declaring  to  the  assembled 
grandchildren,  as  he  always  did,  "The 
nearer  the  bone,  the  sweeter  (he  meat." 

He  thought  of  infrequent  delicacies 
which  Henrietta,  his  mother,  fixed  for  him 
when  he  was  young.  .  .  .  Lettuce  sand- 
wiches she  had  made  for  him  one  time; 
that  was  the  spring  after  his  father  had 
been  killed,  when  Johnny  tried  to  climb 
into  a  lumber  wagon  to  tackle  some  boys 
who  yelled  an  insult  at  him,  and  the  man 
who  was  driving  whipped  up  his  team. 
Johnny  fell  off  and  broke  one  bone  in  his 
leg.  While  he  was  in  bed  his  mother  served 
him  some  lettuce  sandwiches — thin  leaf 
lettuce,  deep  green,  with  boiled  yellow 
dressing  spread  over  it,  between  slices  of 
coarse  homemade  bread.  Funny  to  be 
thinking  about  that  on  the  eve  of  Thanks- 
giving. 

He  didn't  meet  a  soul  on  the  Pretty 
Pocket  road.  Up  to  the  summit  of  the  first 
ridge  he  picked  his  way  carefully  along 
the  rutted  buggy  track.  Then  he  came  out 
past  the  last  stockade  of  timberland  and 
halted  at  the  schoolhouse  corner. 

Johnston  didn't  know  quite  why  he  did 
it.  but  he  found  himself  putting  down  his 
bag  at  the  gate,  and  going  up  to  the  empty 
schoolhouse.  Many-paned  windows 
caught  the  lightness  of  open  night.  He  saw 
stars  in  one  of  the  windows  as  he  came 
close,  and  he  looked  up  to  see  how  clouds 
were  being  torn  apart  by  the  cold  wind. 

Around  two  sides  of  the  schoolhouse, 
almost  to  the  woodshed  at  the  rear  .  .  . 
he  turned  and  came  back.  He  was  having 
a  vision — the  kind  of  vision  that  experi- 
ences of  the  past  two  years  had  compelled 
him  to  have  He  was  seeing  thousands  of 
country  schoolhouses  scattered  on  ridges 
like  this,  or  perhaps  in  valleys,  throughout 
the  United  States.  He  thought  of  little 
kids  trudging  reluctantly  up  to  all  those 
doors  every  morning,  and  breaking  forth 
with  exultation  at  recess  time.  He  wanted 
to  cry  when  he  thought  of  all  those  kids, 
going  to  American  schools  everywhere. 

HE  THOUGHT  of  the  pledge  to  the 
flag;  that  was  a  tradition  in  each 
corner  of  the  country,  not  only  just  in 
southern  Missouri  where  he  grew  up.  / 
pleJsf  alleiiiaiue  to  the  fia.q  of  the  United 
Stales  .  .  .  one  nation  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

There  were  little  things  pasted  on  the 
inside  of  the  windowpanes.  Children 
had  cut  them  out  of  paper,  and  colored 
them  with  crayons,  just  as  they  used  to  do 
•fifteen  years  before,  when  Johnston  was  a 
shirttail  kid  in  that  school.  Pumpkins 
and  witches  and  things:  those  were  left 
from  Halloween.  But  also  he  could  see 
the  shapes  of  turkeys,  and  those  turkeys 
symbolized  the  Thanksgiving  season. 
Come  Christmas,  there  would  be  bells 
and  Santa  Clauses,  greasy  with  red  crayon. 

Johnny  went  out  to  the  road  again;  he 
picked  up  his  bag  and  started  on  down 
the  ridge.  His  grandfather's  place  wasn't 
very  far  below.  A  little  tune  walked  with 
him  as  he  went.  First  he  had  only  the 
music  of  the  thing,  suggested  by  his  visit 
to  the  schoolyard;  but  soon  the  words 
were  there,  and  he  was  singing  them 
through  his  nose  as  he  walked 

"Over  the  river  and  through  the.woods. 
To  Grandfather's  house  we  ^o. 
The  horse  knows  the  way  .  .  ." 

A  dog  began  to  bark  in  the  Bush  door- 
yard.  At  first  Johnston  thought:  Why,  that 
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RING-FREE  reduces  motor  friction 
removes  carbon  while  you  drive 
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Macmillan  RING-FREE  Motor  Oil  does  a  great  job  of 
motor  lubrication.  Here's  why:  (l)  RING-FREE  reduces 
motor  friction,^*/;  (2)  RING-FREE  actually  removes  motor 
carbon ;  (3)  RING-FREE  saves  gasoline ;  (4)  it  has  great 
film  strength ;  (5)  high  heat  resistance ;  (6)  long  cling  to 
metal  and  (7)  fast  penetration.  (8)  RING-FREE  is  non- 
corrosive  and  (9)  is  less  affected  by  dilution ...  an 
important  factor  for  you  to  consider  in  today's  slow,  low 
motor  temperature  operation. 

If  you've  never  used  Macmillan  RING-FREE,  try  it  now! 

You'll  notice  the  difference — notice  it 
in  a  smoother,better  operating  motor 
—  notice  it  in  measurable  gasoline 
saving.  Start  getting  the  full  benefits 
of  RING-FR:EE  Motor  Oil  today. 

GUARANTEE 

Ring-Free  Motor  Oil  is  guaranteed  to  make  your  motor 
run  smoother,  give  more  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline, 
reduce  wear  and  repair;  because  it  removes  carbon, 
cleans  the  motor  ana  reduces  friction  fast  by  thorough 
lubrication.  Try  a  fill  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that 
Ring- Free  is  doing  these  things,  your  money  will  be 
refunded  by  your  dealer  immediately. 

Macmillan  Petroleum  Corp. 

so  W.  SOth,  New  York  •  G24  S.  Mlchltm  Jtvt.,  Chicito  •  530  W.  Olh,  los  Antcles 

Copynghr  1943  Macmillan  Petroleum  Corp. 
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TRY,  TRY  AGAIN! 

If  A«l  flavor  is  missing  from  your 
meals  have  patience,  please.  We're 
shipping  as  much  A  •  1  Sauce  as  pos- 
sible in  view  of  the  demand  for  vital 
ingredients  by  the  armed  forces. 
Keep  asking  for  it— at  your  grocers,  and  at 
eating  places.  It'll  be  along  from  time  to 
time,  to  perk  up  your  wartime  meals.  Smd  for 
frrr  recipe  booklet.  G,  F.  Heithlein  6f  Ero..  IL/yf ''>>:/,   <  oiiiu 


The  DASH  that  makes  the  DISH 


I  HE  Whittemore  name  has  been  a  guarantee  of  fin- 
est quality  for  102  years.  Today,  while  huge  quantities 
of  Whittemore  shoe  dressings  are  going  to  the  armed 
forces,  we  are  also  making  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  polishes  and  dressings  for  civilian  use.  And  now, 
as  always.  Whittemore's  highest  quality  standards  are 
being  rigidly  maintained. 
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AT  TIMES   YOU  CAN'T  GET 

lUebgeuioob 

PANETELAS 


Our  production  is  limited 
and  we  satisfy  the  demand 
of  the  boys  in  service,  first. 

BUT  if  your  cigar  store  hop- 
pens  to  have  them  ...  and  if 
your  taste  runs  to  quality 
rather  than  size,  you  may 
find  a  new  smoking  thrill  in 
WEDGEV.'OOD. 


GOOD 


CIGAR 


V. 


PENNSTATE    CIGAR     CORP. 
AILEGHENY AVE.  &  BOUDINOT  ST.,  PHILA.,  PA 


11  BECOME   AN    EXPERT 

_>lf  UUIl  IMI 

Executive  Accountants  and  C.  P.  A.'s  earn  S2.000  to  $10,000  a  year. 
ThouBands  of  firms  need  them.  We  train  you  thoroly  at  home  in  spare 
time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accountintr  positions. 
Previous  experience  unnecessary.  Personal  tminintr  uniler  supervision 
of  staff  of  C.  P.  A.'s.  Placement  counsel  and  help.  Write  for  free 
book.  "Accountancy,  the  Profession  That  Pays." 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.940H, Chicago 
A  Correspondence  Institution 


HOT,  TENDER  FEET^ 


Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Powder  quickly  relieves     f 

hot,  tired,  tender,   perspiring        -* f 

feet.  Eases  tight  shoes.  Sooth- 
ing. 5en<-/  if  to  boy  tin  Service.  3  5)S. 
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can't  be  Ranger!  What's  happened  to 
Ranger?  And  then  he  remembered  how  his 
mother  had  written  him  a  month  or  two 
alter  he  went  away,  telling  him  that  old 
Ranger  had  died.  There  was  another  dog 
now,  a  new  one  that  didn't  know  Johnston. 

The  door  opened,  showing  a  beautiful 
light,  and  someone  spoke  to  the  dog.  It 
was  Grandpa  all  right,  and  the  dog  came 
up  on  the  steps  and  stood  whining  as  the 
boy  approached. 

Grandpa  asked  in  his  deep  soft  voice, 
"is  it  Johnston?" 

"Yes." 

He  heard  his  mother  say,  "Thank  God, 
thank  God."  He  was  up  on  the  step  and 
inside;  the  room  swam  around  him.  New 
dog,  new  lamp  on  the  table,  all  sorts  of 
new  things.  His  mother's  hair  was  almost 
completely  gray  now,  but  her  face  was 
still  hard  and  bright,  though  thinner. 

Their  hands  touched  him — his  grand- 
father on  one  side,  his  mother  on  the 
other.  .  .  .  She  threw  her  arms  around  his 
stiff  young  body  and  put  her  face  against 
his  shoulder.  Grandpa  rubbed  his  ragged 
white  handle-bar  mustache,  and  swung 
away  abruptly  and  went  over  by  the  stove. 
Winking  fast,  Johnston  could  see  the  old 
man  fumbling  in  his  hip  pocket,  dragging 
out  a  crumpled  bandanna.  The  old  man 
blew  his  nose. 

"For  the  love  of  mud,"  said  Johnston. 

His  mother  smiled.    Her  face  was  wet. 

"Mabel,"  said  Johnston.  "I  can't  be- 
lieve— " 

Mabel  stood  bashfully  by  the  table, 
though  her  face  was  twitching.  She  was 
trying  to  keep  from  crying.  She  wore  a 
plaid  dress,  homemade,  but  quite  pretty. 
She  was  all  grown  up  as  to  face  and  shape 
and  everything. 

"Yes,"  said  Johnston's  mother,  "that's 
your  baby  sister — Mabel.    Sure  enough." 

"I'm  seventeen,"  said  Mabel  shrilly.  She 
came  forward  and  allowed  him  to  kiss  her. 
She  was  wearing  perfume,  and  it  smelled 
good.  The  perfume  made  him  think  of 
another  girl  who  lived  near  by. 

THEY  all  stood  off  and  looked  at  him. 
Then  Grandpa  said,  "Well,  I  do  de- 
clare, Johnston.  Thought  you'd  be  pale 
and  puny,  after  where  you  been.  You  are 
skinny,  but  you  appear  real  good." 

Johnston  Bush  said,  "Look!"  and  the 
word  came  out  more  sharply  than  he 
intended.  He  tried  to  make  his  voice  seem 
lower  and  kinder,  though  firm. 

"Look  here,  folks.  Just  one  thing.  Please 
— I  wish  you  wouldn't  right  now  ask  me  a 
lot  of  questions  about — You  know.  About 
everything.  How  I  felt,  and  what  did  they 
give  me  to  eat,  and  everything  that  hap- 
pened. All  the  details:  what  everybody  did 
— everything  that  happenea.  .  .  ."  There 
was  sweat  standing  on  the  boy's  forehead. 

"Course,"  said  his  grandfather  sooth- 
ingly, and  Johnston's  mother  said  nothing, 
but  patted  his  arm.  She  turned  and  or- 
dered Mabel  briskly,  "Go  see  what  we  got 
in  the  pantry,  and  set  it  out." 

"I  wanted  them  to  wait  supper,"  cried 
Mabel  over  her  shoulder,  "but  they  said 
the  evening  train  was  always  late." 

"Not  very  late  tonight.  I  was  lucky," 
Johnny  told  his  mother.  "With  Mabel 
practically  woman-grown,  I  suppose  Mar- 
vin and  Braxton  are  off  somewhere  skit- 
tering around  with  some  girls.  Imagine 
them  big  enough." 

Grandpa  grinned  at  Henrietta  Bush  and 
showed  his  crooked  teeth. 

"Maybe  they  got  girls,"  said  Johnston's 
mother,  "but  they  haven't  got  them  in 
Nimrod  County.  They're  not  here,  John- 
ston. Both  of  them  are  up  and  gone  to 
the  war." 

Johnston  stared  in  amazement.  "Those 
little  jerks?   They're  not  old  enough." 

"So  I  told  them,  Johnston,  but  I  might  as 
well  have  been  talking  manners  to  a  couple 
of  tomcats." 

Grandpa  said,  as  he  lighted  his  old  yel- 
low pipe,  "Got  to  win  this  war.  Reckon  it 
will  take  Bushes  to  do  it." 

"Marvin's   at   an  air  place   in   Corpus 


Christi,  Texas,"  said  Johnny's  mother. 
"And  Braxton's  clean  out  at  San  Diego  in 
what  they  call  the  boot  camp.  He  prophe- 
sies it  won't  be  long  before  he  goes  over- 
seas." 

Johnston  could  only  murmur,  in  the 
words  of  Nick  the  Greek,  "What  do  you 
know?"  He  sat  down  at  the  table,  ready 
and  willing,  as  Mabel  served  him.  There 
was  fried  ham,  cold,  but  very  good:  there 
were  apple  salad  and  pickles  and  pie  and 
cottage  cheese,  and  plenty  of  homemade 
bread  and  butter.  Johnston  ate  his  head 
off. 

"Had  a  real  good  year,"  said  old  A.  S.  J. 
Bush,  with  sock  feet  against  the  stove  rail. 
"Pretty  nigh  worked  ourselves  to  the 
bone,  but  you  should  see  the  corn  wc 
picked  off  of  the  two  bottom  pieces.  .  .  ." 

Johnston's  mother  smiled  across  the  oil- 
cloth. "Never  a  lazy  minute  around  here, 
Johnny.  Imagine  Mabel  riding  a  cultiva- 
tor last  spring!" 

Mabel  was  fiddling  with  the  old  radio  in 
the  corner,  but  now  she  shut  it  off.  "I 
hate  field  work,"  she  said.  "It's  so  hard 
on  my  hands.  I  wear  gloves,  much  as  I 
can." 

"She's  mighty  vain  of  her  hands,"  said 
Johnston's  mother.  "Same  as  me,  when  I 
was  a  young  thing.  Still,  it's  apparent  that 
us  women  have  got  to  work  in  the  fields, 
harder  than  before." 

"Yes,  sir!"  said  Grandpa.  "Food  will 
win  the  war!" 

The  song  was  still  singing  in  Johnston's 
head.  Over  the  river  and  through  the 
woods,  to  Grandfather's  house  .  .  .  This 
was  Grandfather's  house  all  right,  and  his 
mother's  house,  and  his  own;  and  tomor- 
row would  be  Thanksgiving  Day.  A 
warmth  struggled  up  within  him,  a  peace 
and  thankfulness;  and  yet,  in  the  same 
moment,  and  for  the  second  time  that 
night,  he  wanted  to  cry. 

Mabel  came  to  take  away  the  empty 
plates  and  sauce  dishes.  Again  Johnny 
smelled  the  perfume  of  her  hair  and  body. 
He  rose  abruptly  and  tore  open  a  package 
of  cigarettes.  His  black  brows  went  to- 
gether in  a  frown. 

The  family  waited. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Johnston,  "if  anybody 
is  to  home  over  at  the  Vanes." 

There  was  a  steady  quiet  in  which  you 
could  hear  only  sounds  from  the,  stove, 
and  the  clock's  ticking.  "Johnny,"  said 
his  mother,  "if  you  mean  EvangeUne,  I 
wager  she  might  be  there." 

"What  about  her  old  man?"  blurted  out 
Mabel. 

"I  know,"  Johnny  said  cautiously. 
"Garrison  Vane  never  did  have  much 
time  for  me." 


Johnston's  mother  whispered, 
a  right  pretty  girl." 

Johnston  was  silent  for  a  momen 
"Is  anyone  in  particular  playing  ir 
these  days — I  mean,  going  to  mo\ 
tures,  and  taking  her  around?" 

"Tom,  Dick,  and   Harry,"  saidj 
glibly. 

They  waited  to  see  what  JJ 
would  say  to  that.  His  mother  col 
help  but  interpose:  "Fact  is,  I  donj 
she's  too  gone  on  any  of  them.  Fl 
one,  then  that.  She  asks  about  yo 
often,  when  I  meet  her  alone." 

Johnston  moved  over  to  the  clocl 
The  clock  was  on  the  verge  of  eighl 
He  waited  expectantly  and  in  anoti 
ment  a  little  gong  rang  inside  thiij 
and  imitation  marble  of  the  old! 
He  turned  and  grinned  at  the  familjf 
makes  that  funny  buzz,  before  andj 

"Same  old  clock,"  said  Grandpa.  I 
old  home  place;  same  old  Nimrod  C| 
Only  one  thing  seems  to  have  cl| 
much." 

"What's  that?" 

"Reckon  you  know,"  said  GrandL 

Johnston  shrugged.    "Where's  tb| 
tern?" 

"Hangs  on  the  porch." 

JOHNNY  went  out  to  get  the  la|| 
The  dog  put  up  its  ears,  watchiijj 
doorway.  They  heard  Johnny  btlj 
around  out  on  the  porch;  soon  he] 
peared  with  the  lantern.  He  rais 
glass  chimney,  scraped  the  wick 
match,  and  then  lighted  it. 

He  put  the  lantern  on  the  tabk 
turned  around  to  get  his  overcoat  an 

"You  don't  say  much,  you  folks;| 

"Long  suit  of  the  Bushes  neve 
talking,  'less  they  was  drunk," ' 
Grandpa. 

Having  put  on  his  coat  and  cap,  \ 
ston  stood  with  a  big  bony  hand  cle 
on  the  wire  handle  of  the  lantern.  "V 
he  said,  "we  don't  get  drunk  any  ini| 
none  of  us,  I  guess.   Only  it  wasn't  i 
ing  that  did  it.   Most  folks  drink  anl 
have  themselves.  ...  It  was  just  I  all 
felt  kind  of  empty  and  angry,  and  \\ 
and  quarrelsome.    That's  how  I  ina| 
out,  thinking  about  it  now." 

He  cleared  his  throat.  "Reckon! 
was  the  trouble  with  my  father, 
spirits,  and  no  money,  and  a  willinil 
to  fight.  .  .  .  Now,  take  us  Bushes,  il 
of  us  ever  stole  a  dime  from  anyb] 
We  just  got  in  fights,  raising  a  ru 
That's  all  we  did.  But  it  was  enoug] 
get  us  into  trouble,  and  give  us  a 
name.  .  .  .  Lot  of  young  folks  here  in] 
country  used  to  act  the  same  way. 


COLLIER  s  "Perhaps  we  shouldn't  discuss  politics  any  more"        visgil  partch 
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THE  HOUSE 
:XT  DOOR 
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.T  was  a  solitary  light;  the  hght 

le  house  next  door. 

I  woke  in  the  early  morning  hours 

iter,  I  would  see  it  shining  from 

itchen  when  all  the  other  houses 

dark.  When  I  came  home  late  from 

',  I  would  see  it  shining  from  the 

sitting  room;  a  hght  so  tiny  that  it 

led  almost  to  be  the  reflected  light 

stars. 

ken  I  saw  the  hght  in  the  morning 
lew  that  Mrs.  Spencer,  who  was  a 
low,  was  preparing  breakfast  for  the 
ler  who  took  the  early  train  to  the 
When  I  saw  it  late  at  night  I  knew 
she  was  working  on  a  dress  for  her 
le  girl,  or  on  a  blouse  for  her  boy,  or 
M  the  plain  sewing  which  she  did  for 
)  >ple  in  the  neighborhood. 

I  seemed  to  me  that  the  hght  was 
1  /ays  ht;  that  Mrs.  Spencer  never  slept. 

■1  *      *      *      * 

Eudgery  such  as  Mrs.  Spencer  endured 
i  rarer  today.  Today  many  women  are 
falping  to  support  themselves  and  their 
cildren  and  still  enjoying  some  leisure 
snply  because  a  life  insurance  agent 
fjlvised  the  use  of  part  of  a  life  insur- 


ance fund  to  provide  business  or  profes- 
sional training  if  the  need  arose.  And 
this  is  only  one  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  life  insurance  is  being  applied 
through  competent  agents  to  the  special 
circumstances  which  affect  each  family. 

These  circumstances  are  never  static; 
they  are  constantly  changing.  And  for 
this  reason  it  is  important  to  review  your 
life  insurance  from  time  to  time.  Such  a 
review  is  especially  important  now.  All 
of  us  are  faced  with  new  responsibiUties. 
One  is  to  buy  war  bonds.  Another  is  to 
try  to  make  sure  that  these  bonds  will 
not  have  to  be  sold  immediately  in  the 
event  of  personal  disaster.  Still  another 
for  most  of  us  is  to  ensure  that  ovu*  chil- 
dren will  be  equipped  through  educa- 
tion and  training  to  cope  with  the  new 
and  different  world  which  the  peace  will 
bring. 

Any  John  Hancock  agent  will  be  glad 
to  help  you  adjust  your  life  insvu-ance  to 
meet  these  and  other  responsibilities. 
The  advice  which  he  gives  you  will  be 
sound  because  it  will  be  based  on  the 
eighty  years  experience  of  this  company 
in  fitting  life  insurance  to  the  specific 
needs  and  circumstances  of  millions  of 
pohcyholders. 


Now  More  Than  Ever,., 
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makes  me  feel  good  to  think  of  Marvin 
and  Braxton,  young  as  they  are,  gone  into 
the  service.  It  will  do  good  things  for 
them.  Then  they  can  do  good  things  for 
this  country." 

He  took  his  lantern  and  went  out,  ap- 
parently heading  for  the  Vane  place  by  a 
path  that  went  through  the  woods. 

Grandpa  and  Mabel  and  Henrietta  sat 
quietly  for  some  time.  Johnny's  mother 
was  wiping  her  eyes.  Then  Mabel  said 
pertly  to  Grandpa,  "Thought  you  said  the 
Bushes'  long  suit  wasn't  talking."  She 
turned  on  the  radio. 

WHEN  Johnny  got  to  the  Vane  house 
he  was  greeted  effusively  by  three 
dogs.  He  knew  their  voices,  and  the  dogs 
decided  that  they  knew  him,  too,  when  he 
spoke  their  names;  and  with  wagging  tails 
they  escorted  him  across  pebbly  ground 
toward  the  front  steps. 

The  door  came  open.  Garrison  Vane 
bulked  there,  tall  and  broad  in  his  over- 
alls, and  with  a  stub  of  cigar  in  tiis  mouth 
as  always. 

"Who  is  it?" 

"Johnston  Bush." 

Mr.  Vane  drew  a  long  breath.  He  mut- 
tered something  which  sounded  like, 
"Thought  it  would  be."  Johnny  put  his 
lantern  down  on  the  bottom  step,  and 
waited. 

Pretty  soon  he  asked,  "Well,  do  I  come 
in,  or  do  I  go  away?" 

Garrison  Vane  moved  aside  from  the 
doorway,  but  still  held  the  door  open. 
"Oh,"  he  said,  "I  guess  you  come  in." 

Johnny  blew  out  his  lantern  and  put  it 
on  the  porch.  He  entered  the  combination 
living  room-dining  room  of  the  Vane 
house  and  Garrison  Vane  closed  the  door 
and  then  turned  around  to  study  him. 

"Suit  you?"  asked  Johnny. 

Mr.  Vane  let  his  long  chin  quiver  as  if 
he  wanted  to  chuckle.  Johnny  had  seen 
him  look  that  way  at  other  people,  years 
before,  but  he  had  never  gazed  on  Johnny 
with  such  downright  tolerance.  "Far  cry," 
Mr.  Vane  told  him,  "from  the  kid  that 
was  so  wild  and  mean  and  tough." 

"I  was  wild,  all  right." 

"So  they  tamed  you  down,  did  they?" 

"Meek  as  a  lamb,"  said  Johnny.  He 
was  ashamed  to  feel  that  there  was  sweat 
on  his  forehead  again. 

"Want  a  cigar?"  asked  Mr.  Vane. 

"No,  thanks.  I'll  just  have  a  cigarette," 
and  Johnny  took  one  out  and  tapped  it 
against  his  thumb. 

Vane  asked,  "You  want  to  see  Vanjy?" 

"I  didn't  walk  all  the  way  over  here  the 
first  night  I  was  home,"  said  Johnny  easily, 
"just  to  chew  the  fat  with  you."  Vane's 
face  went  into  a  mass  of  dark  wrinkles 
as  he  laughed. 

The  tall  farmer  turned  toward  the 
closed  kitchen  door.  He  lifted  his  voice. 
"Vanjy,  you  got  company."  In  a  moment 
the  door  opened  and  Vanjy  entered,  fol- 
lowed by  her  thirteen-year-old  brother 
and  a  yellow  cat. 

Vanjy  had  some  sewing  in  her  hands; 
she  couldn't  seem  to  make  up  her  mind 
whether  to  hang  onto  the  sewing  or  put 
it  down  on  the  table. 

"The  Mrs.,"  said  Mr.  Vane,  "had  a  little 
cold,  so  she's  gone  to  bed.  I'll  be  go- 
ing myself  pretty  quick.  Don't  you  stick 
around  too  long,  Clark,"  he  told  his  son. 

Vanjy  and  Johnston  stood  and  looked 
at  each  other  after  the  father  had  gone. 
The  cat  got  up  on  the  sofa;  Clark  waited 
awkwardly,  grinning,  in  the  background. 

"You're  sure  a  sight  for  sore  eyes,"  said 
Johnny  Bush  to  Vanjy.  He  wished  to 
heaven  that  Clark  would  get  out  of  there. 

Vanjy  had  a  pale  skin,  with  quite  a  lot 
of  freckles,  but  the  freckles  were  pale  in 
shade,  too,  and  Johnston  had  always 
thought  they  were  beautiful.  Vanjy  wore 
an  old  green  skirt  and  a  white  blouse.  She 
was  still  wearing  the  apron  she  had  worn 
for  dishwashing.  Her  hair,  the  color  of 
fresh-cut  cherry  wood,  was  built  into  a 
high  pompadour,  and  came  down  low  and 
long  and  soft  around  her  thin  neck.   Her 


green-gray  eyes  were  startlingly  large  and 
clear. 

She  said,  "It  certainly  is  good  to  see  you 
again.  And  everyttiing.  Do  you  want  to 
sit  down?" 

"I  wouldn't  mind." 

They  seated  themselves — Vanjy  by  the 
round  center  table,  and  Johnston  in  the 
biggest  overstuffed  chair. 

"Would — would  you  like  to  play  a 
game  of  some  kind,  Johnny?" 

"I  wouldn't  mind,"  said  Johnny.  "What- 
ever suits  you  folks.  I  just  came  to  make 
a  friendly  call." 

Young  Clark  said,  "Reckon  we  could 
play  Millionaire.  You  know  how  to  play 
Millionaire,  Johnny?  We  play  it  a  lot,  of 
nights." 

Johnny  laughed.  "Okay  by  me.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  lose  my  shirt,  though." 

Vanjy  explained  primly,  "It  isn't  a  gam- 
bhng  game,  really.  You  use  pretend 
money.  It's  here  in  this  box.  Clark  got  it 
for  last  Christmas." 

The  three  of  them  gathered  around  the 
center  table,  and  Vanjy  opened  the  box 
containing  the  game  of  Millionaire.  Her 
voice  grew  thinner  and  shriller  all  the  time 
she  explained  the  game.  She  kept  her  eyes 
down,  not  looking  at  Johnny  Bush  as  she 
talked. 

Just  as  they  were  preparing  to  roll  dice 
for  the  first  turn,  there  sounded  a  loud 
shout  of,  "Clark!  You  come  to  bed," 
from  somewhere  abovestairs.  Clark  mut- 
tered, "Shucks,"  but  he  got  up  dutifully, 
and  said  good  night  to  Vanjy  and  John- 
ston Bush. 

After  he  was  gone,  taking  the  cat  with 
him,  Vanjy  sat  toying  uncertainly  with  the 
dice.  Johnny  Bush  kept  examining  the  flat 
cardboard  chart,  trying  to  remember  what 
she  told  him  about  the  game,  but  it  had 
all  gone  out  of  his  head. 

"Oh,  let's  forget  Millionaire!"  he  cried 
suddenly,  and  Vanjy  giggled. 

He  could  smell  something  lovely  about 
her;  it  was  perfume,  and  he  choked  to 
think  how  long  he  had  gone  in  his  young 
life  without  smelling  a  pretty  girl,  without 
even  being  near  one. 

He  mumbled,  "Kind  of  close  in  here, 
isn't  it?  Let's  go  out  on  the  porch  and 
get  a  breath  of  air." 

EVANGELINE  started  to  say  some- 
thing, but  he  didn't  let  her  finish.  He 
opened  the  front  door  and  practically 
pulled  her  out  on  the  porch  with  him. 
When  he  had  shut  the  door  she  stood 
looking  up  through  the  gloom,  and  then 
he  saw  that  she  was  smiling. 

"You  want  me  to  catch  my  death  of 
cold,  Johnny?" 

He  said  slowly,  "I'll  keep  you  warm. 
I'd  be  mighty  good  at  keeping  you  warm." 
Then  he  hfted  his  arms  and  brought  them 
down  slowly  across  her  shoulders,  his 
hands  locked  across  her  slim,  smooth 
back. 

Vanjy  pushed  her  face  up  toward  his. 
.  .  .  All  the  world  became  her  face,  an  oval 
of  paleness  framed  in  soft  hair,  coming 
closer  and  closer  as  he  bent  toward  it 
.  .  .  diffused  and  marvelous.  Her  knees 
touched  his.  They  both  cried  out  softly 
and  their  faces  were  together.  .  .  . 

When  at  last  he  heard  her  chuckling 
and  whispering  delightedly,  "Johnny,  dar- 
hng,  let's  come  up  for  air!"  he  squared  his 
shoulders  and  stood  back  a  Uttle,  feeling 
that  he  could  take  the  world  and  wring 
it  dry.  He  heard  himself  saying,  "Tomor- 
row's Thanksgiving.  Reckon  it's  the  great- 
est Thanksgiving  I  ever  could  have,  in  all 
this  world,"  and  in  the  same  breath  he 
realized  that  he  had  been  thinking  of 
Vanjy  for  many  months.  He  had  been 
dreaming  of  her,  even  though  he  hadn't 
realized  it  at  the  time.  .  .  . 

Back  at  the  Bush  house,  very  late,  he 
put  out  the  lamp  which  had  been  left 
burning  in  the  center  of  the  kitchen  table, 
and  went  up  the  squeaky  staircase  to  an 
open  room  at  the  head  of  the  staircase, 
which  had  always  been  his.  His  bag  was 
there;  he  almost  fell  over  it. 
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Pains,     Dizziness,     Swollen     Ankles,     RhenW 
Pains,  Burning,  scanty  or  frequent  passi 
so,  rememljer  that  your  Kidneys  are  vital  toyt 
health  and  that  these  symptoms  may  be  nt 
non-organic  and  non-systemic  Kidney  andBb 
der  troubles — In  such  cases  Cystex  (a  phvslcU 
prescription!    usually    gives   prompt   and  Jcgi 
relief  by  helping  the  Kidneys  flush  out  polMM 
excess  acids  and  wastes.  You  have  everything 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  in  trying  Cystex. 
iron-clad  guarantee   assures   a   refuml   at  v.* 
money  on  return  of  empty  package  unless  in 

-  satisfied.    Don't   deli 

Get    Cystex     (Slss-t<  I 
from  your  druggist  I 
'■ti»i  riiti  iNitii       day.  Only  35c. 


iffl'pOSS 

nould 


Septic  Tank  Owaera!  You,  too,  can  um 
Sani-Flush  for  quick,  easy,  thorough  toi- 
let sanitation.  Tests  by  leading  scientific 
authorities  prove  that  Sani-Flush,  uwd 
as  directed  on  the  can,  is  safe  in  septic 
tanks.  Send  for  a  free  copy  of  their  in- 
teresting report!  The  Hygienic  Product* 
Co.,  Dept.    136,     -_  _^^         ^ 

Canton,Ohio        SaXU'TlUSh 


SMOKING  TOO  MUCH? 


TTTi 


Filter  CIGARETTE  HOLDER 


Eliminates  mojor  pari  of  nicolme  and 
lors — by  officiol  laboratory  test 


USE 


»S'.HHOtO^ 


Flltt« 


t^ 


»«»o»« 


,««•» 


^n*»       20-3°''°^ 


SMOKE  ALL  YOU  LIKE  ,„-"sm//;'e 

»T  ALL  GOOD  STORES         L  I  H  Slern.  Inc  .  Biilyfi   N   » 
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^e  Jjved  as  quietly  as  possible  while 
parfg  for  bed,  in  order  to  keep  from 
j;inj  Mabel  or  his  mother,  but  soon 
er  Wwas  in  bed  he  heard  the  floor  be- 
kninlto  creak  in  the  next  room,  and  a 
Csfpe  materialized  near  the  foot  of 
be«  It  was  his  mother,  coming  to  him 
■I  nightdress,  with  an  old  dressing 
R  aiund  her  shoulders. 
*e!hispered,  "You  asleep?" 
igot  in  bed,"  said  Johnny  hoarsely. 
v(  woke  you  up." 

!  ["\c  been  awake,"  said  his  mother. 
,  ;a  laying  there,  counting  my  bless- 
just   laying   there   thinkjing.    .    .   . 
'  did  you  see  Evangeliqe?" 
i\  said,  "I  sure  did,"  and  gave  a 
runt  and  sigh,  and  thought  about 
Evangeline  again  the  next  after- 
id  the  next  night,  too. 
ly,  is  everything — all  right?" 
•ytiiing's  wonderful." 


both  listened  to  the  chilly  whis- 

of  night  beyond  the  black  window. 

uld  hear  a  dog  wow-wowing  away 

Deep  Notch  somewhere, 
ntly  Henrietta  Bush  began  to  cry. 

stood  it  as  long  as  he  could;  then 
ed  around  and  sat  up  in  bed. 

here,  woman,"  he  said,   "you're 

wore  out.    You  go  to  bed  now. 

t  a  big  day  tomorrow.    A  lot  of 

,  I  guess.    Did  you  kill  the  old 

iter?" 

lOther  laughed  through  her  tears. 

e  did,  Johnny.  But  he  sprouted 
feathers  before  we  killed  him." 
ty  of  onions  and  things  in  the 
?"  asked  Johnny  hungrily, 
ity,  son.  Plenty."  Her  hands  were 
ng  as  they  stroked  his  bare  arm. 
'hispered,  "It's  a  miracle  from 
.  You  know,  we  thought  you  was 

st  off." 

y  said  nothing.   He  couldn't  say 

g  just  then.  ...  He  had  been  a 

|n.  He  had  not  lived  up  to  the  best 

s  mother  tried  to  teach  him.    He 

'ays  been  in  trouble,  like  his  father 

him;  but  now  he  was  hving  in  a 

orld,  and  everything  in  that  world 

iged.   He  was  changed,  too. 
le  day  possibly  he'd  have  some  kids. 
iC  would  take  good  care  that  they 


didn't  think  they  had  to  get  drunk,  and 
show  off,  and  raise  a  ruckus  all  the  time. 
He  would — 

His  mother  cried,  "I  know  you  don't 
want  to  talk  about  it,  but  it's  just  a 
miracle!  Like  Lazarus  and —  Oh,  how 
did  you  get  away?  The  papers  just  said 
you  escaped,  and  then  you  did  all  those 
other  things,  but  we  didn't  know  just  how 
it  was." 

Johnny  watched  her  gray  shape,  rigid 
against  the  pale  oblong  of  the  window 
as  she  listened  to  him.  He  was  listening 
to  himself,  too.  It  was  like  listening  to  a 
couple  of  other  guys.  ...  A  couple  of 
other  guys  were  doing  the  talking. 

They  said,  "Well,  it  was  pretty  tough 
being  there,  and  we  had  to  watch  our 
chance.  My  chance  came  with  one  of  the 
guards.  It  was  just  about  dark  when  it 
happened.  I  got  him  down,  and  he  had  a 
kind  of  tommy  gun,  and  I  took  it  away 
from  him.  Then  Palmer,  and  Epstein,  and 
Donnelly  and  me — they  were  took  pris- 
oner the  same  time  I  was — they  came  right 
along.  We  kind  of  shot  our  way  out  of 
there." 

The  other  guys  went  on  and  on,  telling 
her  about  it.  "During  the  night,  the  first 
Germans  that  caught  up  with  us —  We 
still  had  enough  ammunition  left.  I  got 
two  of  them,  and  the  other  boys  got  what 
weapons  they  had,  and  then  we  killed  the 
rest.  We  were  raring  to  go,  by  that  time. 
Then  we  met  that  car  full  of  German  offi- 
cers and —  Oh,  it's  a  lot  of  details," 
Johnny  cried,  softly.  "A  lot  of  military 
details.   Let's  not  go  into  that  now." 

His  mother  murmured  reverently,  "A 
real  miracle!  Was  it — was  it  true  about,  in 
the  papers — they  gave  you  a  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross?" 

"Gosh  sake,  no!"  he  said.  "Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  Ma!  That's  that 
extra  ribbon  on  my  coat — the  one  all  blue 
in  the  middle,  and  white  and  red  on  the 
ends.  I'll  explain  about  them,  one  of  these 
times.  You  know,"  he  added,  "I've  got 
at  least  twenty-six  days.   Maybe  more." 

She  whispered,  "Good  night,  Johnny." 
Then  she  tiptoed  back  to  her  own  room, 
and  left  him  there,  staring  up  at  the 
friendly  ceihng,  thinking  of  the  next  day 
and  the  days  to  follow. 

The  End 


"Sometimes  when  he's  out  on  a  case  and  I'm  here 
alone,  I  almost  wish  I  hadn't  married  a  doctor" 


ROBERTA    HACDONALD 
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Mr.  Brooklyn  Goes  to  Bat 

Continaed  from  page  84 


Conqueror,  manager  of  the  pennant-win- 
ning Dodgers,  a  man  who  could  do  no 
wrong. 

He  broke  into  the  news  on  the  first 
day  he  hit  the  Yankee  training  camp  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida,  in  February  of  '28. 
Reporters  said  he  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
big  paw  of  Babe  Ruth  with  a  "H'ya, 
Babe!"  Arrogantly,  he  boasted  that  the 
new  shortstop  of  the  champion  Yankees 
would  be  Leo  Durocher.  At  least  that's 
the  way  the  story  goes. 

In  his  first  series  on  a  major-league  dia- 
mond— against  the  Philadelphia  Athletics 
— Leo  battled  and  licked  none  other  than 
fiery  old  Ty  Cobb,  the  terror  of  the 
American  League.  According  to  the  pub- 
lished version,  he  gave  Cobb  the  hip  as 
the  Georgia  Peach  rounded  second  base. 
Cobb  was  forced  to  run  wide,  and  conse- 
quently was  tossed  out  at  third.  Fists 
clenched,  he  is  supposed  to  have  snarled: 
"The  next  time  you  try  that,  you  fresh 
busher,  I'll  cut  your  legs  off!" 

For  two  seasons,  brash  Leo  took  a  mer- 
ciless rap — not  only  from  other  teams,  but 
from  his  own  mates  on  the  Yankees.  They 
dubbed  him  the  AU-American  Out,  be- 
cause his  batting  average  was  puny  com- 
pared to  that  of  brawny  Murderers'  Row. 

Bob  Shawkey,  new  Yankee  manager, 
knew  all  the  stories  about  Leo's  penchant 
for  gambling  and  bright  lights.  He  no- 
ticed how  Leo's  teammates  tried  to  make 
the  little  shortstop  look  bad  on  throws. 
He  asked  for  waivers  on  the  kid. 

To  Leo's  chagrin,  no  other  American 
League  club  wanted  him.  For  $7,500 — the 
waiver  price — he  was  knocked  down  to 
the  impoverished  Cincinnati  Reds  of  the 
National  League.  His  pride  was  wounded, 
he  was  heartbroken,  and  he  owed  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  greedy  I.O.U.  holders. 

For  three  seasons,  he  labored  on  the 
Cincinnati  rock  pile,  buried  on  a  last-place 
club.  One  May  day  in  1933,  Sidney  Weil, 
president  of  the  Reds,  informed  him  that 
he  had  been  traded  to  the  St.  Louis  Cardi- 
nals. "You'd  better  see  Mr.  Rickey.  He's  a 
fair-minded  man,"  Weil  suggested. 

"Me  see  Rickey?  He's  head  of  a  cheap, 
chain-store  outfit.  I  won't  play  for  him," 
Leo  snapped. 

Newspapers  reported  that  a  belligerent 
Durocher  visited  the  head  of  the  vast  Car- 
dinal chain  in  a  New  York  hotel.  Branch 
Rickey  was  ill  in  bed,  it  is  said.  Leo  put 
dirty  feet  on  a  clean  white  counterpane 
and  demanded  a  thousand-dollar  bonus. 

"That's  a  lie!"  Leo  asserts.  "Mr.  Rickey 
asked  me;  'Would  I  have  you  on  rriy  team 
if  I  didn't  feel  you'd  star  for  me?'  He 
convinced  me.  I  shook  hands  with  him. 
The  thousand-dollar  check?  Mr.  Weil 
gave  it  to  me  as  a  parting  gift." 

One  of  the  Cashouse  Gang 

He  plunged  lustily  into  the  daily  doings 
of  Rickey's  Gashouse  Gang.  Dizzy  and 
Daffy  Dean  were  blustery  fireball  throw- 
ers. Pepper  Martin,  Frankie  Frisch  and 
Jim  Bottomley  became  his  pals. 

Late  in  '33,  he  met  Grace  Dozier,  a 
sweet-faced  blonde  from  Texas.  She  was 
older  than  Leo,  a  businesswoman  with  a 
14-year-old  daughter.  He  says  he  fell  in 
love  with  her  at  first  sight. 

One  evening,  he  happened  upon  Mrs. 
Dozier  in  a  St.  Louis  hotel.  He  nodded. 
She  nodded. 

He  relates:  "The  next  morning  I  phoned 
someone  who  knew  Grace,  and  finally  got 
the  number.  At  last  I  heard  her  voice. 
'How  about  meeting  me  tonight  for  din- 
ner?' I  asked.  She  refused.  I  insisted.  She 
refused  again.  The  next  day  I  phoned  her 
morning  and  night.  On  the  third  day,  she 
gave  in." 

Leo  wrote  love  letters  from  the  Cardi- 


nals' training  camp  every  day  that  spring. 
With  the  opening  of  the  '34  season,  Grace 
began  to  attend  a  few  ball  games.  That 
was  the  year  the  champion  Giants  and 
Chicago's  Cubs  battled  for  the  flag  all 
summer.  In  September,  the  Cards  smashed 
into  second  place.  Dizzy  and  Daff^y  Dean 
pitched  every  other  day.  In  the  midst  of 
this  sizzling  pennant  drive,  Leo's  team 
dropped  a  crucial  double-header. 

Afterward,  Leo  phoned  Grace:  "I 
played  like  a  bush  leaguer  today.  I  can't 
field  or  hit  when  I'm  dreaming  about 
you." 

She  laughed.  "I  know  what  you  mean, 
but  let's  wait  a  while." 

Day  after  day,  Dizzy  and  Daffy  fogged 
speed  balls  over  the  plate.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  September  26th,  the  Cards  were  two 


fielded  flawlessly,  rapped  three  hits  in  the 
sixth  game  to  turn  the  tide  against  De- 
troit's Tigers.  Sweet  was  vengeance 
against  the  American  League — which 
once  had  scorned  him.  The  Lip,  as  Leo 
was  now  known,  was  at  the  top  of  his 
game.  He  led  the  league  the  next  two 
years  in  fielding.  He  even  batted  a  sensa- 
tional— for  him — .286. 

Later  in  the  season,  his  speed  was  fading; 
his  batting  average  falling.  Larry  Mac- 
Phail,  National  League  trouble  shooter, 
was  called  upon  to  save  Brooklyn  from 
bankruptcy.  He  chose  as  his  manager 
Burleigh  Grimes,  umpire  hater.  To  plug 
a  hole  at  shortstop,  he  got  Leo  Durocher 
in  a  trade  with  St.  Louis. 

Brooklyn  was  different  from  St.  Louis. 
From  the  start,  Brooklyn  baseball  writers 


"Say-yl  How  about  putting  up  three  or  four  bundred  cans  of  this  heat?" 


JEFFERSON    HACHAHER 


games  out  of  first  place.  That  afternoon, 
they  were  shut  out  with  three  hits. 

Leo  warned  Grace,  "It'll  be  your  fault 
if  we  lose  out." 

"My  fault?   Why?" 

"Winning  means  nothing  to  me  un- 
less I  can  give  you  the  pennant  for  a  wed- 
ding present." 

She  said  no.  Leo  hurried  to  Branch 
Rickey's  office.  "I  want  to  marry  Grace 
Dozier  tomorrow,"  he  told  his  boss. 

Rickey  raised  bushy  eyebrows.  "Mrs. 
Dozier?  I  know  her.  She  won't  marry 
you." 

"Mr.  Rickey,"  Leo  pleaded,  "if  you  can 
talk  her  into  marrying  me,  I'll — I'll  guar- 
antee we  win  the  flag." 

Rickey  picked  up  his  telephone.  "Get 
Mrs.  Dozier  on  the  telephone, '  he  told  his 
secretary. 

The  phone  rang.  Anxiously,  Leo  lis- 
tened. 

"Is  it  true,  Mrs.  Dozier,  that  you're 
thinking  of  marrying  Leo  Durocher?" 
Branch  Rickey  asked.  Leo  watched  the 
expression  on  Rickey's  face.  Suddenly 
Rickey  exploded:  "Do  you  know  what 
you  are  doing,  madam?" 

A  weight  hfted  from  Leo's  heart.  Rickey 
smiled. 

"Well,"  he  told  Grace,  "I  do  see  a  lot 
of  good  in  Leo,  but  apparently  you  see 
more  than  I  do."  He  offered  Leo  his  hand. 
"Congratulations,"  he  beamed,  "you've 
won  a  wonderful  woman." 

Leo's  pledge  to  his  bride  was  fulfilled. 
The  Cards  won  the  pennant,  then  zoomed 
rowdily    into    the    World    Series.     Leo 


looked  askance  at  Durocher.  As  the  sea- 
son progressed,  gossipers  hinted  that  Leo 
aimed  to  succeed  Grimes  as  manager. 

Late  one  night  in  September,  when  the 
Dodgers  were  badly  on  the  skids.  Grimes 
confessed  that  he'd  been  fired  by  Mac- 
Phail.  "I'm  supposed  to  run  the  club  until 
the  end  of  the  season,  but  I  can't  do  it. 
Leo,  you  ought  to  be  manager,  not  me." 

"MacPhail  would  give  me  the  horse 
laugh,  if  I  asked  for  the  job,"  Leo  said. 

Leo  was  right.  MacPhail  considered  re- 
placing Grimes  with  Jimmy  Wilson,  or 
Frankie  Frisch.  But  during  the  Yankee- 
Cubs  World  Series,  he  met  the  Lip  in  the 
lobby  of  a  Chicago  hotel.  "Come  on  up- 
stairs," he  said.  "I  want  you  to  meet  my 
brother." 

Leo  followed  his  boss  upstairs.  He  met 
Larry's  brother. 

"Sit  down  on  the  lounge,"  Larry  said  to 
Leo.  "By  the  way,  you're  to  be  my 
manager."  The  mastiff  MacPhail  grinned. 

Foxy  Leo  replied:  "I  knew  it  all  the 
time." 

At  Clearwater  training  camp  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  Leo  told  his  "boys,"  "I'm 
no  Simon  Legree.  I'm  still  Leo  to  you, 
and  still  your  shortstop.  Now,  about  train- 
ing rules:  You  can  drink  all  the  beer  you 
want  before  the  first  exhibition  game — at 
fifty  bucks  a  glass." 

The  players  laughed,  but  they  knew  he 
meant  it. 

Leo  drove  his  1939  team  toward  the  first 
division.  He  waged  guerrilla  war  against 
umpires.  "They're  human,"  he  said.  "I 
make  'em  toe  the  mark  when  they  rule 


against  the  Dodgers."  He's  bee 
into  the  showers  scores  of 
hundreds  of  dollars. 

The  metropolitan  baseball-v 
was  sharply  divided  between  1 
and  foes  until  the  recent  rev( 
Dodgers  united  them  into  a  solli 
of  enemies.  Ixo  barred  Hy  Tun 
New  York  Daily  News,  and  hB 
rott  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
Dodger  dressing  room  last  )| 
charge  was  that  "they  publisll 
facts  about  Dodger  plays  withoi 
sion." 

He's  particularly  sensitive  to  Im 
that  a  bookmaker  haunted  thj 
clubhouse  in  '41  and  '42,  and  evi| 
panied  the  team  on  road  trips. ' 
my  friend,  and  a  Dodger  rooter  ll 
back,"  he  declares.  "He  retii 
bookmaking  long  before  I  met 

To  most  Brooklynites,  Leo  Dil 
Mr.  Brooklyn  himself,  for  bettl 
worse.  Late  last  October,  Braix| 
became  the  new  president  of  the  I 
He  knew  the  Lip's  virtues — apd  I 
He  summoned  him  to  the  Ricke;! 
home  near  St.  Louis.  For  hounj 
Leo  with  questions  about  the  tl 
failed  to  discuss  a  1943  managerl 

A  Setback  for  the  Hatchet  j 


tl 


Weeks  passed.   No  contract 
coming.  The  hatchet  men,  the 
predicted   that  Rickey  would 
Herman,  Ray  Blades,  Fred  Fi 
— anyone  but  Leo.  Then,  just  af 
one  bitter  February  day,  Leo 
with  a  contract  in  his  pocket 
made  two  concessions:  High-stal 
was  banned;  a  15-cent  limit  est 
And  he'd  agreed  to  don  playing  to 

When  the  older,  slower  Dodgv: 
first  place  to  the  youthful  Cardu 
June,  the  Dodgers'  manager  la] 
night  after  night.  In  the  gray  of  oi 
he  came  to  a  difficult  decision. 

The  following  afternoon  Leo  D 
age  37  years,  1 1  months,  4-F  in  tl 
strode  out  of  the  dugout.  He  hadn' 
in  a  league  ball  game  since  '41.  B 
he  was  ...  at  shortstop  as  of  old! 

He  caught  a  pop  fly.  The  fans ' 
derisively.  He  lined  a  single  to  Id  i  [ 
applause.  Three  days  passed.  He' 
the  Dodger  shortstop.  "The  tcai 
better  with  Leo  out  there,"  press- 
perts  reluctantly  agreed. 

A  long  series  with  the  Giants  beg 
three  games  in  the  Polo  GrouM 
Giants  won  the  first,  6  to  5.  And 
ond,  3  to  2.  The  third  game  began '  ''i 
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fully  Leo  Durocher  shuffled 
shortstop.  In  that  first  inning,  elep 
Ernie  Lombardi  poked  a  lazy  drive 
second.  Leo  ran,  got  a  finger  on  tl 
It  bounced  away.  The  slowest  i 
baseball  beat  out  an  infield  hit! 

Four  innings  later,  lead-foote 
Mancuso  nudged  the  ball  to  Leo' 
Durocher  went  after  it,  missed  it 
feet.  Young  Sid  Gordon  came  to  t 
slapped  a  wicked  drive  toward  first 
Camilli  snatched  it.  Like  a  rabb 
raced  to  second  base,  arrived  in  1 
catch  Camilli's  throw.  With  that 
miliar  steel-armed  motion,  he  whip| 
ball  back  to  CamiHi  at  first,  to  CO 
the  most  difficult  double  play  in  the 

Leo  Durocher  limped  to  the  I 
dugout.  'That  was  Leo's  swan  so 
fan  commented.  When  the  sixth 
gan,  Albie  Glossop  was  playing 
for  the  Dodgers. 

Portly   Ted    McGrew,    Dodger 
sighed:  "No  matter  how  much  you 
dislike  the  guy — you  gotta  admit  he 
got  guts!" 

The  End  m 
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rour  agent  or  broker,  I  wish  I 
get  around  to  see  you  the  way  I  used 
^o  help  determine  your  risks  and  tell 
ibout  new  and  better  coverages.  But 
lat  with  gas  rationing  and  shortage 
;Ip — it  just  isn't  in  the  cards. 

course  I  still  get  around  as  much  as 
I  can.  And  recently  I've 
found  so  many  people 
with  problems  needing 
attention,  that  I  think 
a  message  of  warning 
to  you  is  in  order. 

Protection  costs  LESS  today! 

are  the  one  most  vitally  interested  in 
g  properly  insured.  The  premium 
pay  the  company  and  the  commission 
t  are  trifles  compared  with  the  /arge 
's  to  which,  you  may  be  exposed  at  this 
;#'  minute ! 

erhaps  you  don't  know  there  is  a 
id  new  policy  that  covers  damage  suit 
ards  in  and  around  the  home — covers 


your  dog,  personal  acts  and  other  things 
for  which  you  may  be  legally  liable,  all 
for  only  $10. 


Have  you  heard  of  the  new  theft  policy 
that  covers  property  belonging  to  you, 
your  family,  your  guests,  your  servants  ? 
It's  much  broader,  much  lower  in  cost 
than  former  policies. 

Many  people  don't  realize  that  because 
of  rationing,  automobile 
insurance  rates  have 
been  slashed  so  much 
that  "can't  afford  it" 
just  isn't  an  argument 
in  these  times. 

And  with,  property  values  changing 
rapidly,  tire  insurance  policies  should  be 
thoroughly  reviewed  in  many  cases. 


We  are  at  war.  We  are  on  the  offensive. 
Back  the  attack  by  buying  War  Bonds. 


Let's  talk  things  over 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  things  you  and 
I  should  discuss.  When  I  say  "I,"  I'm 
speaking  for  any  agent  or  broker  in  whom 
you  have  confidence. 

Let's  look  at  it  on  the  basis  that  I  want 
to  ^e/p  you  get  the  protection  you  fieed — not 
that  I  just  want  to  sell  you  something. 
Since  I  can' t  be  everywhere  at  once,  won't 
you  look  me  up  ?  Phone  me  or  drop  in  to 
see  me  so  I  can  help  you  protect  yourself 
in  these  difficult  times. 


^    To  wives  of 
w0         servicemen 


If  you  are  now  charged  with  full  responsibil- 
ity of  the  household— and  don't  know  where 
to  turn  for  advice  on  insurance  problems— 
j-ou  may  be  sure  that  any  agent  or  broker 
in  your  community  will  gladly  help  you. 


^om/ 3idu/ia^zc&,y^^m^ 


HARTFORD  INSURANCE 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  •  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Company 

v^ ^ ^ 


THE  TWO  flARTFORDS   WRITE   I'RACTICALIA    EVERY  FORM  OF  INSURANCE   EXCEPT  LIFE 


HARTFORD.  CONNECTICUT 


PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
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Smai-t  Mother  Hubtard  Went  to  the  cupboard 
To  get  her  tribe  something  to  eat 

/'mo  S0/V£S  Tff/S  T/Af£  J 


But  now  she's  more  wise  about  better  "point  buys 


•Her  poinds  go  "for  Prem,  its  all  meat! 

/>W  SOAfSS  JlflfV  TfM£  J 


Meat  •••  meat...  meat ... 


No  bones...  no  waste 


SUGAR-CURED  ^  iJkz  mokeM- 
of  Swi^'6  P-Kemiw/K  Hcmi 


-all  solid  meat 

O  In  cash  and  "points"  you  pay  only 
for  meat  .  .  .  solid  meat .  .  .  when  you 
buy  Prem.  And  the  meat  you  get  is 
Swift's  Premium  quaUty. .  .juicy. .  .ten- 
der . . .  and  sugar-cured  for  finer  flavor 
the  exclusive  Swift's  Premium  way. 

MOTHER  HUBBARD  SPECIAL.  Sliced  Prem, 
heated  in  this  barbecue  sauce:  Brown 
3  T.  minced  onion  in  H  c.fat.  Add  M  t. 
each  of  salt,  sugar,  and  Worcestershire 
Sauce;  1  T.  lemon  juice;  14  c.  water;  1  c. 
tomatoes.  Simmer  10  min.  Top  cooked 
rice  with  Prem  and  sauce. 


KEEP  YOUR  COUNTRY  AND  YOUR  MONEY  SAFE:   BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


A  Lot  of  Questions 

Continued  from  page  IS 


It  was  warm  in  the  restaurani  and  it 
sounded  as  though  everybody  was  making 
a  noise  eating,  dropping  the  knives  and 
forks  and  rattling  the  glasses  and  dishes. 
He  saw  a  long  counter  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room  and  decided  to  sit  there.  He 
went  down  a  narrow  alley  between  the 
tables  and  got  up  onto  a  stool  at  the 
counter.  It  was  a  fine  stool,  it  had  a  back 
and  it  turned.  He  sat  there  tor  a  while 
and  then  he  remembered  to  take  off  his 
cap.  Just  then  a  woman  in  a  white  dress 
came  along  and  she  stopped  when  she 
saw  him  and  said,  "Hello,  sonny.  What 
you  doing  up  here  all  by  yourself?" 

He  was  suddenly  quite  lost,  like  waking 
up  in  the  night  in  a  dream  and  not  know- 
ing at  first  that  he  was  in  his  own  bed,  that 
his  door  was  open  into  the  hall  that  led 
to  the  door  of  his  mother's  room. 

"You  want  something  to  eat?"  the 
woman  said. 

He  nodded,  no  words  in  his  mouth, 
moving  his  cap  on  the  counter  as  though 
he  were  rubbing  at  a  stain.  Then  he  re- 
membered the  money  in  his  hand  and  held 
it  out.  "Here's  my  money,"  he  said. 

SHE  smiled  then  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had  never  seen  anything  so 
nice,  not  since  his  dad  went  to  the  war.  Be- 
fore that,  when  he  was  little,  his  mother 
used  to  smile  at  his  dad  like  that,  or  at  him, 
but  not  now,  not  for  a  long  time.  He 
smiled  back  at  the  woman  and  she  said, 
'What  would  you  like  to  eat?" 

"I'm  awfully  hungry,"  he  said.  He  saw 
a  chocolate  cake  under  a  glass  bowl  and 
some  pies  on  a  shelf  behind  her.  "My 
mother  said  to  eat  some  soup." 

The  woman  looked  out  over  his  head, 
her  eyes  taking  in  the  whole  room.  "Let's 
see,"  she  said.  "We  have  vegetable  soup 
and  split  pea  and  chicken." 

"Chicken,"  he  said. 

She  took  a  little  pad  of  paper  out  of  her 
belt  and  began  to  write  on  it.  "Chicken 
soup,"  she  said.  "We've  got  some  nice 
creamed  chicken  on  toast.  Would  that 
be  too  much  chicken?" 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  like  chicken." 

"Okay.  And  what  kind  of  vegetable? 
Carrots  and  peas?   String  beans?" 

"String  beans,"  he  said. 

"Okay.  I'll  bring  your  soup."  She 
looked  out  over  his  head  again.  "Is  your 
mother  coming?  Shall  I  save  a  place  for 
her  here  by  you?" 

"No,"  he  said.  "My  mother's  in  there." 
He  turned,  the  stool  turning  with  him,  and 
pointed  toward  the  door  that  opened  into 
the  bar.  He  could  see  two  men  and  half 
of  a  woman  sitting  there  at  the  bar,  but 


not  his  mother  nor  Mr.  Cherrick    'T' 
ing  to  eat  by  myself,"  he  said. 

"That's  fine. "  the  woman  said.    " 
keep  your  money  till  you've  finished, 
want  some  milk,  too?" 

"Yes,  thank  you."  he  said. 

She  closed  the  little  pad  of  paper 
put  it  under  her  belt  again.  ,\  girl  i 
white  dress  just  like  ihe  woman's  c| 
along  with  a  big  load  of  dishes  on  her 
and  the  woman  said,  "How  you  like  t 
.\tnmamay's  in  the  arbay  tanking  i 
The  girl  looked  at  him  and  smiled  and 
smiled  back  at  her  and  they  went  av] 

He   had   almost    finished    the  en 
chicken  and  string  beans  when  he  saw 
tall  man  again     He  turned  his  head 
the  tall  man  was  standing  there  beside 
swaying  back  and  forth  and  whistling 
low,  his   hat  pushed   back    on  his  h<' 

"Well,  well,"  he  said,  smiling.  "Here 
are  again  You  mind  if  1  set  here  with ; 
while  you  eat?" 

"No,"  the  boy  said.  He  took  his  cap 
the  counter,  and  the  tall  man  sat  on 
stool  beside  him  and  took  off  his  hat  a 
seeing  the  cap  in  the  little  boy's  hand,  tc 
it  and  fastened  them  with  little  clips  to 
backs  of  their  stools  "Didnt  nobody 
you  what  a  man  does  with  his  h^ 
here?" 

The  little  boy  turned  and  looked  c 
the  back  of  the  stool.  His  cap  was  b 
tightly  there  and  he  said,  "It's  kind  of  L 
a  clothespin,  isn't  it?  Is  that  really  what  I 
for,  to  hang  up  your  hats  on?" 

"That's  right." 

The  little  boy  turned  back  to  his  pb 
and  found  that  he  had  lost  interest  in  w 
remained    of   the   creamed    chicken 
string  beans.   He  picked  up  his  fork  ai' 
moved  two  string  beans  on  the  plate, 

The  woman  saw  them  sitting  there  t' 
gether.  "Hello,  Bill.  You  hire  a  ne 
hand?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  Bill  said.  "It'st 
idea.  Gimme  a  cup  of  coffee.  And  som 
thing  for  my  pal  here  to  finish  off  wit 
You  like  ice  cream?" 

"Yes,"  the  boy  said.  He  leaned  ba( 
and  took  a  deep  breath.  "But  I'm  preO 
full,  I  guess" 

"That's  right,"  Bill  said.  "But  you 
be,  half  an  hour  from  now.  You  eat 
ice  cream  and  keep  me  company  wl 
drink  my  coffee." 

"All  right  "  The  boy  saw  the  woman  h> 
gone  to  get  his  ice  cream  and  he  sat  bac 
feeling  \  ery  full  and  a  little  sleepy.  Whe 
she  brought  the  ice  cream  and  coffee,  Bi 
said,  "There  you  are.  You  eat  that  ao 
you'll  grow  up  to  be  a — " 

"He's    going   to   be  a   captain   in  lb 
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"George   must   have    tlone   something   real 
brave — they're  going  to  court-martial  him!" 


^ 


I 
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"People  are  saying  I'm  marrying  him  for  his  money — $326,489.67!" 


JEFFERSON    MACHAHER 


the  woman  said.   "Isn't  that  what 
d  me?" 

"   The  boy  picked  up  his  spoon, 
oing  to  be  a  captain   in   the  Air 
ike  my  dad  and  then  I'm  going  to 
ijor."  He  tasted  the  ice  cream  and 
ood,  much  better  than  the  creamed 
I  and  string  beans. 
\our  dad's  in  the  Army,"  Bill  said, 
g  down  onto  his  coffee. 
.  ,'  the  boy  said,  turning  the  dish 
h  he  could  even  the  little  mound. 
\e  don't  know  where  he  is  right 
2Mess  mavbe  he's  in  Australia." 
\  ih?"  Bill  said. 

I  less  so.  We  don't  talk  about  it  any 
ecause  it  makes  my  mother  nerv- 
ies  a  pilot    He  flies  a  big  bomber." 
1:  hat  so?" 

Is.  We're  going  up  to  Pinecrest  for 
.ncation  to  ski.  Mr.  Cherrick's  got  a 
nil jp  there  where  we're  going.  Do  you 
here  Pinecrest  is?" 
lodded.  "I  been  there." 
|,'ll,  we're  going  up  there  for  my  va- 
Mr.  Cherrick's  going  to  teach  me 
ski." 

u  ain't  old  enough  to  be  havin'  a 
|3n.  Vacations're  for  men  when  they 
id  of  workin'." 
we  just  call   it  a  vacation."  the 
id.    "The  kindegarden  closed  be- 
everybody  got  the  measles,  every- 
but  me  and  Joe  Krisp  and  Mary. 
|dn't  get  the  measles." 
you're  havin'  a  vacation  and  you're 
to  learn  to  ski,"  Bill  said.    "What 
IS  that  goin'  to  do  you?  You  come 
my  place  and  I'll  teach  you  how 
a  horse.  Some  sense  to  that." 
ive  you  got  a  horse?" 
Inodded.  "Lotsa  horses." 
|e  you  a  cowboy?  You've  got  a  hat 
cowboy's." 

ill,"  Bill  said,  smiling,  and  then  he 
his  head  quickly  and  he  wasn't 
|g,  and  the  little  boy  turned  and  saw 
ither  coming  toward  him  and  he  felt 
|hing  happen  inside  him  when  he  saw 
.e  slipped  down  off  the  stool  and  she 
for  his  hand  and  held  it  tightly, 
didn't  look  at  him  at  all.  "Mum," 
id,  "are  you  sick?" 
didn't  answer.  He  looked  up  at  Bill, 
m    was    looking   at  her,   and    the 
in  behind  the  counter  was  looking  at 
>o. 

is  he  eaten?"  his  mother  said, 
IS,"  he  said,  "I  had—" 

ate  a  good  dinner,"  the  woman  in 

Ihite  dress  said,  looking  at  his  mother. 

ti  mother  started  to  open  her  bag  but 

ul.  "You  gave  me  the  money.  It's  up 

on—" 


Bill  pushed  aside  the  milk  glass  and  got 
the  dollar  and  held  it  out  to  him.  "He  had 
his  supper  with  me,  ma'am,"  he  said. 

The  boy  started  to  take  the  dollar.  Then 
he  hesitated,  looking  up  at  his  mother, 
waiting  for  her  to  say  for  him  to  take  it, 
and  something  happened  in  him  again.  He 
didn't  know  what  it  was,  his  mother  was 
not  like  his  mother  but  not  like  a  stranger 
either,  but  strange.  She  was  looking  at  Bill, 
and  Bill  was  looking  at  her,  and  finally  she 
looked  away  and  he  saw  her  face  begin 
to  turn  red  and  her  neck  got  red  too,  where 
it  showed  with  her  fur  coat  turned  back. 
Very  low,  the  way  she  used  to  say  good 
night  to  him,  she  said,  "Thank  you,  thank 
you  very  much,"  and  she  started  up  to- 
ward the  front  of  the  restaurant.  She  held 
his  hand  tightly  and  bumped  against  him 
once  or  twice. 

JUST  as  they  reached  tiie  door  he  re- 
membered his  cap  and  said,  "Mum,  I 
forgot  my  cap!"  and  he  turned  back  and 
saw  Bill  coming  with  it.  He  waved  goodby 
to  the  woman  behind  the  counter  and  she 
smiled  and  waved,  and  then  Bill  gave  him 
his  cap  and  he  said.  "Thank  you.  I  almost 
forgot  it,  didn't  1?" 

"Pretty  near,"  Bill  said.  "Don't  forget 
them  horses." 

"I  won't,"  the  boy  said. 

"Come  on,"  his  mother  said. 

Bill  pushed  the  door  open  and  they  went 
out  before  he  could  say  goodby,  though 
the  boy  turned  and  waved  across  his 
shoulder,  and  Bill  smiled  and  waved. 

The  boy  put  on  his  cap  and  buttoned  his 
coat,  and  when  he  looked  up  at  his  mother 
she  was  looking  at  him.  She  looked  sick 
in  the  eyes  and  he  knew  something  was 
wrong;  she  was  sick  or  something.  They 
stood  there  on  the  sidewalk.  His  wrists 
and  hands  and  knees  felt  the  cold  wind,  j 
but  she  didn't  seem  to  feel  it  at  all.  She 
looked  and  looked  at  him,  and  suddenly 
she  laughed  and  he  felt  the  laughter  go 
down  his  spine  like  a  dart.  "We're  wait- 1 
ing  for  a  bus,"  she  said,  laughing,  looking 
down  at  him.  "That's  what  we're  doing.  '• 
We're  going  back  home  on  a  bus  as  soon 
as  a  bus  comes  in  and  there's  one  due 
right  now.  It  stops  right  here.  You've 
never  ridden  on  a  bus,  have  you?" 

He  looked  out  at  the  space  at  the  curb 
near  them  where  Mr.  Cherrick's  car  had 
stood  and  the  space  was  empty.  He 
reached  up  and  took  hold  of  his  mothers 
hand  and  stood  closer  to  her  with  the  darts 
moving  up  and  down  his  spine  and  the 
wind  cold  around  his  bare  knees.  He 
wanted  to  ask  a  lot  of  questions  but  he 
didn't.  He  began  to  watch  for  the  bus. 
The  End 


Just  as  Nature  makes  a  tree  strong, 
with  the  grain,  to  resist  the  strains 
of  storms,  man  now  makes  hard- 
boards  without  grain,  strong  in  all 
directions,  able  to  stand  the  strains 
of  a  wide  variety  of  new  uses. 

These  hardboards  are  the  now 

world-famous  Masonite*  Presd- 

woods*    developed    by   the   late 

VV.  H.  Mason  19  years  ago.  Mason 

learned  how  to  e.xplode  wood  and 

then  put  its  undamaged  lignin  and 

cellulose    materials   back    toaethcr 

again  .  .  .  with  the  cellulose  fibers 

running  at  all  anoles. 
o  o 

Masonite  ligno-cellulose  hard- 
boards  are  almost  as  smooth  as  glass. 
They  may  be  worked  with  tools 


like  wood.  Yet  they  do  not  warp, 
chip,  split,  or  crack  when  properly 
used. 

Today,  Masonite  Presdwoods  are 
used  to  make  many  products  for- 
merly requiring  Avar-strategic  steel, 
aluminum,  rubber,  and  other 
critical  materials.  After  the  war, 
many  of  these  products  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  of  Presdwood. 
Little  is  available  for  civilian  use 
now,  but  if  you  need  an  outstand- 
ing substance  to  replace  scarce  ma- 
terials for  war  production,  write: 
Masonite  Corporation,  iii  W. 
Washington  St.,  Chicago  2,  111, 

^Trade-mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  "Masonite" 
ideiitifie.i  nil  products  marketed  by  the  Masonite 
Corporation,       copyright  1943,  masonite  corporation 


THE        LIGNO-CELLULOSE        HARDBOARDS 
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Simple  Taxes,  Please 


IF  WE  were  Congress,  we  think  we'd  put  at  the  top 
of  the  fall  program  an  honest  effort  to  simplify 
the  income-tax  law. 

This  law  was  rewritten  early  this  summer  so  as 
to  take  in  a  modification  of  the  Ruml  pay-as-you-go 
plan.  Striving  to  present  us  with  something  dif- 
ferent from  Mr.  Ruml's  simple  formula,  our  law- 
makers finally  worked  out  a  statute  which  is  driving 
many  an  employer,  auditor  and  plain  taxpayer 
rapidly  toward  the  psychopathic  ward. 

Its  complications  are  almost  unbelievable.  The 
paper  work  involved  is  atrocious.  The  burden  of 
useless,  profitless  labor  it  puts  on  business  houses 


and  private  citizens  alike  is  outrageous.  So  tricky 
and  complex  is  this  new  tax  law  that  the  Treasury 
itself  has  offered  to  try  to  simplify  it. 

Americans  in  general  don't  mind  paying  taxes 
to  win  the  war  and  keep  the  government  going.  They 
do  mind,  and  bitterly,  being  chained  to  huge  peri- 
odic jobs  of  paper  work  from  which  they  emerge 
with  no  clear  idea  of  just  how  much  taxes  they 
ought  to  pay. 

The  real  explanation  for  the  enormous  com- 
plexity of  the  present  law  lies  in  the  Treasury  itself. 
The  Treasury,  through  Randolph  Paul,  its  counsel, 
appeared  to  be  more  interested  in  setting  up  pen- 


alties against  a  few  possessors  of  large  incom(| 
in  devismg  a  productive  revenue  act. 

The  unfortunate  truth  is  that  Mr.  Morgil 
has  had  a  succession  of  advisers  who  have  betji 
mated  more  by  group  prejudices  than  by  rea&jl 
fiscal  considerations. 

The  present  law  is  intolerably  complex  bl 
of  the  Treasury  experts'  phobias.  The  tax  burl 
now  too  heavy  and  too  widespread  to  contiil 
be  the  plaything  of  social  experimenters  and| 
haters.  The  law  should  be  revised  and  simplifi 
the  revision,  hate  and  prejudice  should  be  dri 
out.  We  can't  afford  such  luxuries  in  wartime! 


Let  Both  Sides  Be  Heard 


VICE-PRESIDENT  WALLACE  climbed  into 
the  microphones  a  while  ago  to  tell  the  world 
that  he  thought  people  who  disagreed  with  him  were 
Fascists.  Alf  M.  Landon,  a  few  days  later,  took  the 
air  to  tell  the  world  that  he  considered  Wallace  and 
his  crowd  Fascists. 

Thus  two  of  the  opening  guns  in  the  1944  Presi- 
dential campaign  went  off,  one  on  each  side,  and 
each  gun  got  a  fair  hearing,  both  at  home  and  among 
our  Armed  Forces  around  the  world. 

Okay  thus  far;  and  this  manner  of  running  the 
campaign  had  better  be  kept  up  straight  through  to 
November  7,  1944. 


Vague  charges  are  flitting  around  to  the  effect 
that  some  New  Dealers  intend,  if  they  can,  to  keep 
the  loyal  opposition  from  getting  a  fair  hearing. 
How  much  truth  there  is  in  such  charges  remains  to 
be  seen.  Certain  it  is,  though,  that  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe 
Luce's  weekly  column  of  Washington  news  was 
killed  out  of  the  CBI  Roundup,  the  New  Delhi 
paper  for  the  U.  S.  forces  in  China,  Burma  and  India, 
as  soon  as  its  author  began  to  poke  barbed  fun  at 
the  Roosevelt  Administration. 

The  Democrats  would  be  well  advised,  we  think, 
to  lean  over  backward  to  avoid  even  the  appearance 
of  trying  to  muzzle  the  opposition  in  this  campaign. 


If  they  should  try  such  gag  tactics,  the  voters 'I 
quickly  find  out,  and  would  naturally  come  ti| 
conclusions:  (1)  That  the  New  Deal  was  being 
of  poor  sportsmanship,  a  high  crime  in  the  avl 
American's  book;  and  (2)  that  the  New  Deal ; 
feel  that  it  had  a  poor  case  which  it  feared  to  e:| 
to  the  full  light  of  day. 

There  isn't  any  substitute  in  a  democratic  (I 
try — or  among  its  armed  forces  spread  all  ovsl 
world — for  full,  free  and  public  discussion  (I 
major  political  issues  and  problems.  Amerl 
should  refuse  to  accept  any  proffered  substj 
and  we  believe  they  will. 


Better  Ration  Rail  Travel 


If  the  people  won't  ration  themselves  (on  rail  travel), 
the  government  will  have  to.— William  F.  McDermott, 
Collier's  Aug.  7,  1943. 

YOU  doubtless  remember  Mr.  McDermott's  ar- 
ticle which  closed  with  the  statement  above 
quoted,  and  the  appalling  photographs  of  passenger- 
train  congestion  that  went  with  the  article.  If  you 
do  any  railroad  traveling  to  speak  of  during  this 
war  period,  you've  seen  similar  scenes,  or  worse 
if  possible — coaches  jammed  to  the  doors,  elderly 
people  forced  to  stand,  babies  shrieking  in  the  heat 
and  the  general  discomfort,  air  foul  and  aswarm 
with    germs,    continuously    overworked    dining-car 
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staffs  unable  to  feed  the  entire  trainload  of  people, 
and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

It  looks  as  if  the  time  has  come  to  ration  rail 
travel  somehow,  for  the  duration.  And  it  looks  as  if 
the  railroads  themselves  are  the  agencies  to  do  the 
job,  rather  than  have  the  government  suddenly  swoop 
down  on  them  with  a  set  of  rationing  regulations 
that  will  most  likely  prove  fantastic  or  unworkable, 
because  drawn  up  by  theorists. 

On  the  commuter  trains  in  large  metropolitan 
areas,  with  their  relatively  short  runs,  travel  ration- 
ing would  seem  to  be  pretty  close  to  impossible,  and 
not  much  needed  anyway.  Then,  too,  the  average 
commuter  is  usually  a  durable  and  adaptable  gent 


who  rather  prides  himself  on  his  ability  to 

But  on  longer  hauls,  wouldn't  it  be  feasibl| 
the  railroads  to  institute  some  system  of  sel 
served  space  in  day  coaches,  just  as  nothiqgl 
reserved  space  has  always  been  sold  in  slell 
cars?  This  would  put  the  thing  on  a  mechail 
mathematical  basis  (so  much  space  availabkj 
many  passengers  and  no  more  allowed  on  bol 
and  would  rule  out  hair-splitting  arguments  aj 
business  trips  versus  pleasure  trips. 

We  think  public  opinion  would  back  upl 
railroads  in  some  such  step.  We'd  be  willing  tcl 
that  99  per  cent  of  the  public  that  has  done " 
train  riding  since  Pearl  Harbor  would  back  theffll 
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Dependable  Navigation  on  the  High  Seas 


I  i 


VHEN  the  U.  S.  Navy  asked  the  Chrysler 
Corporation  if  it  could  build  the  famous 
ry  Gyro-Compass,  the  manufacturing  job 
promptly  referred  to  the  Dodge  Division, 
re   precision   craftsmanship    has   been   the 
u    for  a  quarter  century. 

Sperry  Gyro-Compass   is  one   of  the 


most  intricate  and  precise  products  in  the 
world,  made  up  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
precision  parts.  It  -was  Dodge  that  supplied 
men  and  w^ays  to  make  them,  in  quantity 
production,  to  the  urgent  demands  of  the  war. 

Just  as  the  Gyro -Compass  finds  and  holds 
true    North    for    the    better,    safer    naviga- 


The  Sperry  Gyro-Compass,  as 
I  made  by  Dodge,  is  now  going 
'  onto  the  proud  ships  of  the 

Navy  and  Merchant  Marine. 


Bofors  anti-aircraft  cannon,  now 
brilliantly  standing  oflf  enemy  at- 
tack on  landandsea,receivemany 
of  their  basic  parts  from  Dodge. 


f-jftspA^ 


Dodge  combat  vehicles  were 
the  first  ashore  in  Africa  and 
the  first  to  penetrate  the 
wilderness    road    to    Alaska. 


WAR 


BONDS        ARE 


YOUR 


PERSONAL 


NVESTMENT 


tion  of  ships  at  sea — Dodge  dependability 
of  workmanship  remains,  alw^ays,  the  true 
compass  course  for  Dodge  in  every  task 
assigned  and  accepted,  in  time  of  peace  as 
well  as  war. 

Today  finds  this  Dodge  dependability  thor- 
oughly represented  on  the  many  battlefronts 
of  the  world.  Parts  of  great  guns  for  attack  and 
defense,  and  tough  combat  vehicles  on  which 
much  of  the  army's  mobility  and  activity  de- 
pends are  also  the  war-time  products  of  Dodge. 
Dodge,   today,   means    total   w^ar   production. 

Listen — to  Major  Bowes  every  Thursday,  9  P.  M,,  E.  W,  T. 

DODGE 

DIVISION     OF     CHRYSLER     CORPORATION 
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But  KLEENEX*  TISSUES  Kelp  keep 
me  on  the  job !  I  use  them  during 
colds  and  say  goodbye  to  sore  nose 

misery  .       (^,^„  ^  Itmrhy  P.S..Thomaston.Gi.) 


PMT6CT  THe  OTHERS!  KLECNEX  HeLPS 
CHECK  SPREAD  OF  COUOS.  USE  A  TISSUE 
ONCE-THEN  DESTROY,  GBRIVVS  AND  ALL.' 


Quicker 
on  the  Draw! 


With  the  KLEENEX  Serv-a-TTssue 
Box  you  pull  a  tissue  and  up  pops 
another— not  a  handful  as  with 
ordinary  boxes.  Saves  tissues-saves 

money  I    (/„„  /„„,  ^,  g  ^    Cilveston,  Tex.J 


TEST 
FOR 

TISSUES  r 


.!^  * 


HOLD  HCetNtK  UP  TO  A  LIGHT- 

YOU  WONT  FIND   HOLES    OR. 
WEAK  SPOTS.'  RBCARDLBSS   OF 
WHAT    OTHERS    OO,   WE   ARE 
OETERrAINEO     TO     MAINTAIN 

fCLBCMBX  QUAurr 

IN    EVERY      PARTICULAR.' 


(An' 


i'  I  won't  stop 

f»l/  I  get      . 

-it's  soft  like  ^J^f^ 
Kleenex 
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ANY  WEEK 


THIS  column's  sex  component  this 
week  has  as  its  heroine  one  of  those 
unhappy  creatures  who  have  recently 
been  indicted  by  our  government  as 
traitors.  For  a  pitiful  wage  (which  they 
probably  don't  collect)  they  chose  to 
remain  in  Germany  and  broadcast  Hit- 
ler propaganda  instead  of  coming  back 
to  their  native  shores  (an  emotional 
way  we  have  of  speaking  of  the  United 
States)  to  be  decent  nonentities.  We 
have  it  from  a  newspaperwoman  as- 
signed to  interview  Jant  Anderson, 
who,  after  having  been  rescued  by  our 
State  Department  from  a  Spanish  Re- 
publican firing  squad,  came  home  to 
rake  in  large  fees  for  telling  Ameri- 
can audiences  how  much  Franco  loved 
America  and  loathed  Hitlerism.  Miss 
Anderson  told  our  newspaperwoman 
that  she  should  remain  to  meet  her 
husband,  the  Marquis  de  Blanc  y  Blanc 
who  was  at  the  moment  taking  a  bath. 
The  marquis,  explained  Miss  Ander- 
son, was  an  enormously  wealthy  sup- 
porter of  Franco  and,  like  Franco, 
doted  on  democratic  institutions,  par- 
ticularly American  ones.  But  she  had 
some  trouble  fetching  the  marquis  out 
of  the  bathroom.  Finally,  there  was  a 
whispered  conversation  through  the 
bathroom  door.  Then  Miss  Anderson 
dug  under  the  mattress  and  found  the 
wealthy  gentleman's  pants  where  they 
had  been  placed  for  pressing.  "It's  one 
of  his  democratic  gestures,"  explained 
Miss  Anderson.  "In  Spain  he  has  plenty 
of  pants  and  a  private  presser.'j 


OUR  Jim  (Old  Snapper)  Marshall  no- 
tifies us  from  his  prune  ranch  in 
Los  Gatos,  California,  that  he  has 
found  a  Democrat  who  can  blow 
square  soap  bubbles  and  will  probably 
be  nominated  for  Vice-President  next 
year.  Mr.  Marshall  says,  too,  that  in 
Seattle,  Washington,  Western  Union 
messengers  are  now  known  as  com- 
munication carriers.  But  what  Mr. 
Marshall  doesn't  know  is  that  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  switchboard  operators 
are  known  as  telephonists  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable,  and  that  a 
couple  of  them  are  alleged  to  have 
taken  a  day  off  not  long  ago  to  organ- 
ize the  Daughters  of  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell.  Inc.   Nor  does  he  know  that 


Mr.  Ed  Weikel  of  Mauch  Chunk, 
Pennsylvania,  is  merely  waiting  for 
Congress  to  reconvene  to  place  before 
it  a  bill  permitting  a  President  to  serve 
as  many  terms  as  he  is  foolish  enough 
to  want.  But  there's  a  catch  in  it.  Un- 
der Mr.  Weikel's  bill,  the  President 
would-  get  a  wage  of  $100,000  a  year 
the  first  two  terms.  In  all  terms  in  ex- 
cess, he'd  have  to  pay  $100,000  a  year. 


THAT  makes  us  even  with  Mr.  Mar- 
shall and  free  to  notify  you  that  we 
took  our  watch  to  be  mended  and  al- 
most came  up  with  a  race  riot.  The 
watch  repairman  was  not  in,  but  his 
Negro  janitor  was.  After  rummaging 
around,  the  colored  man  emerged  from 
the  cubicle  where  sick  watches  are 
kept  and  said,  "Sir,  the  idea  that  your 
watch  could  be  repaired  is  entirely  un- 
founded." So  we  took  the  watch  any- 
way, and  he's  wrong.  It  now  loses  only 
one  hour  a  day. 

LIKE  you,  we've  been  reading  a  lot 
about  the  way  Jap  soldiers  kill  them- 
selves rather  than  be  taken  prisoner. 
We've  just  received  a  letter  from  an 

f American  soldier  who  has  seen  quite 
a  number  of  dead  Japs  but  has  talked 
to  only  one  prisoner  —  one  of  a 
batch  of  eight.  "One  of  them  talked 
good  English,"  says  our  soldier,  "al- 
though he  used  to  work  in  Hollywood. 
He  told  me  that  Jap  soldiers  are  all 
scared  of  being  thought  afraid.  There- 
fore they  kill  themselves  to  prove  that 
they  aren't."  Our  soldier  says  that  the 
captured  Jap  told  him  that  there  had 
been  fifty-five  Nips  in  his  detachment 
before  it  had  been  put  out  of  action. 
"We  lay  there  two  days  surrounded  by 
you  Americans — two  days  arguing 
what  we  could  do."  Our  man  asked 
him  what  they  had  agreed  upon. 
"Nothing,"  said  the  Jap.  "We  were  too 
scared  to  think." 

AND  Mr.  Edward  T.  Barton  of  San 
Francisco  has  been  doing  some  diligent 
scouting  for  this  department.  While 
having  a  snack  in  a  Montgomery  Street 
restaurant  he  let  his  eyes  rove  a  bit. 
It  did  his  appetite  no  good.  On  the 
wall  he  saw:  "We  reserve  the  right  to 
serve  refuse  to  anyone."  .  .  .  W.  D. 
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TfflNGS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 
mom  YOUR  CAR  AND  BATTERY 


A  Message  from  the  Manufacturer  of  Delco  Batteries 


Vital  Are  Private  Cars  to  the  War  Effort?    What  Are  the  Fundamentals  of  Battery  Care^ 


The  fact  is  that  four  out  of  five  people  in 
America  must  depend  on  private  cars  for 
essential  transportation.  What  does  "must" 
mean?  It  means  that  public  transportation  facili- 
ties, already  loaded  to  capacity,  can  handle  only  20  per  cent 
of  the  traffic.  The  rest,  80  per  cent,  is  carried  by  automobile. 
Your  car  has  become  an  essential  link  in  essential  trans- 
portation. Use  it  wisely,  care  for  it  well — and  don't  neglect 
the  battery.  It  is  the  heart  of  your  car! 


'*i  Maintaining  the  life  and  dependability  of  a 
battery  calls  for  service  to  both  the  inside  and 
outside.  "Inside"  service  consists  of  addingwater 
periodically  to  keep  the  electrolyte  at  proper 
level,  and  making  hydrometer  tests  to  determine  whether 
the  battery  is  properly  charged  or  requires  recharging. 
"Outside"  service  means  cleaning  the  battery  top,  inspect- 
ing cables,  keeping  connections  clean  and  tight,  and 
making  sure  the  battery  is  securely  fastened  in  its  carrier. 


t)w  Can  You  Help  Keep  Your  Battery  Charged?    How  Often  Should  Your  Battery  Be  Checked? 


In  days  of  normal  driving,  you  didn't  have  to 
worry  much  about  the  "charge"  in  your  battery. 
The  generator  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
keep  it  charged.  Today  that  opportunity  is 
limited  by  rationed  driving,  and  a  few  common-sense 
rules  on  battery  use  are  necessary.  Don't  use  your  car 
radio  indiscriminately,  and  never  for  any  length  of  time 
with  your  motor  off  or  idling.  Don 't  use  the  upper  beam 
of  your  headlights  when  the  lower  beam  will  do;  the  lower 
beam  draws  less  current.  Don't  use  your  car  heater  ex- 
cessively this  winter;  you'll  still  be  more  comfortable  than 
the  boys  on  the  fighting  fronts! 


To  understand  the  need  for  regular  battery 
inspection,  you  must  first  realize  that  the  chemi- 
cal condition  inside  your  battery  determines  the 
amount  of  electric  power  available.  When 
your  battery  is  low  on  water,  or  when  it  is  undercharged, 
the  chemical  condition  becomes  "unhealthy."  Less  power 
is  available,  and  serious  damage  may  be  done  unless  the 
condition  is  corrected.  That  is  why  batteries  should  be 
checked  at  least  once  a  month.  It  requires  only  a  few 
minutes  to  have  your  battery  service  man  take  a  hydrom- 
eter reading  and  add  water  when  needed. 


34,000  DELCO  BATTERY  DEALERS 


ARE  WORKING  TO  MAINTAIN  ESSENTIAL  TRANSPORTATION 


in  your  own  commu- 
nity is  a  Delco  battery 
dealer  who  will  help 
you  make  your  present 
battery  last.  The  serv- 
ice he  provides  is 
designed  to  conserve 
materials  for  the  fighting  fronts  .  . .  and  to 
safeguard  wartime  transportation  against 
unnecessary  battery  failures.  Do  your  part. 
See  him  regularly. 


PRODUCT  OF  UELCO-RKMY 


DELCO  BATTERIES 

for  all  makes  of 

CARS      *      TRUCKS 

BUSES  •  TRACTORS 

Delco  batteries  provide  all 
the  long  life  and  depend- 
ability that  can  be  built 
into  a  battery.  They  are 
serving  America  well  both 
at  home  and  on  the 
fighting  fronts. 


Back  the  Attack— 
WITH  WAR  BONDS 


iE)(Ml(§®  "^i^©IEEi^  •  *  wherever  wheels  turn  or  propellers  spin  * 
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Want  to  swap  your  easy  chair  for  a  fox-hole? 
No-o-o?  He  didn't  think  you  would.  Just  a  doughboy's 
little  joke. 

But  it's  a  joke  with  a  grim  undertone  of  continuous 
misery  and  privation,  punctuated  by  sudden  death. 

It's  a  laugh  more  on  us  than  on  him  .  .  .  and  it  turns  into 
a  wry  grimace  when  home  front  "hardships"  are  mentioned. 

Not  that  he  has  much  time  to  think  about  such 
things.  He's  too  busy  saving  our  hides. 

Well,  that's  his  job,  you  say?  Forget  it. 
Winning  this  war  fast  is  an  ail-American  job.  We'll 
win  it  if  we're  all  in  it. 

That  kid  in  the  fox-hole  wants  to  win  so  he  can 
come  back  to  his  home,  his  job,  his  girl.  Are  you  doing  all 
you  can  to  make  his  tough,  dirty  task  easier?  Are  you 
buying  War  Bonds  to  help  bring  him  home  safe  and  soon? 
It's  our  money  or  his  life . . .  now! . . .  today! . . .  this  minute! 


CONTRIIUTED    TO    THE    THIRD    WAR    BONO    ORIVE   BY    THE    CHESEBROUGH    MFG.   CO..    CONl'D 

MAKERS    OF    ■VASELINE'    PRODUCTS 
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KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  WOl 

By  Freling  Foster 


On  Easter  of  1943,  Gordon  Rich- 
ards, famous  British  jockey,  rode 
"Scotch  Mist"  to  victory  at  Windsor 
to  win  his  2,750th  race,  breaking  the 
all-time  record  set  57  years  ago  in 
England  by  Fred  Archer,  the  greatest 
jockey  in  turf  history. 

At  the  Armored  Research  Labora- 
tory in  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  scien- 
tists test  soldiers  to  determine  their 
reactions  to  noise,  gas  and  gun  fumes 
and  all  kinds  of  climates  under  vari- 
ous conditions.  Two  recent  studies 
show  that  a  soldier  can  be  acclima- 
tized to  desert  heat  in  five  days  and 
that  a  large  man,  during  six  hours' 
work  under  a  desert  summer  sun, 
may  lose  as  much  as  2.25  gallons  or 
nearly  19  pounds  of  perspiration. 

The  metal  tape  on  which  sound  is 
recorded  magnetically  in  various  ma- 
chines may  be  used  scores  of  times 
and  without  manual  clearing,  as  each 
recording  is  automatically  "erased" 
when  a  new  one  is  made  on  it. 

Up  to  June  30,  1943,  the  Officer 
Candidate  Schools  of  the  Army  had 
prepared  for  Commissions  and  gradu- 
ated about  206,000  men,  including 
one  lieutenant-colonel,  16  majors, 
2,400  captains,  39,000  first  lieuten- 
ants and  164,000  second  lieutenants. 
— By  Henry  Schluter,  New  York 
City. 

The  corporation  that  operated  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  in  1939  and 
1940  still  exists  with  a  skeleton  staff 
and  probably  will  continue  to  func- 
tion for  many  more  months  because 
some  of  its  bonds  have  not  yet  been 
presented  for  payment  and  several 
small  liability  cases  are  not  yet  set- 
tled. 

Now  available  is  a  new  "ration 
stamp  counter,"  a  scale  that  enables 
a  person  to  count  loose  stamps  ac- 
curately in  batches  by  weight  from 
40  to  400  times  faster  than  individu- 
ally by  hand. 

The  only  time  that  an  object  may 
be  placed  on  the  American  flag  is 
when  it  is  draping  the  casket  of  a 
war  veteran,  and  the  only  objects 
that  may  be  so  used  are  his  helmet, 
sword  and  the  floral  tribute  from  the 
one  who  was  closest  to  him  in  life. 


The    U.S.S.    Harmon    is   the 
American  warship  that  has  ever! 
named  in  honor  of  a  Negro.  Htj 
Leonard    Roy    Harmon    of   Cl 
Texas,  who  lost  his  life  aboard 
U.S.S.  San  Francisco  in  the  battj 
Guadalcanal  on  November  13, 
when  he  "deliberately  exposed 
self  to  enemy  gunfire  to  prot 
shipmate." 

America's  used-clothing   busu 
comprising  a  score  of  wholesalers) 
3,000    retailers,    is    now    having] 
greatest  boom  in  its  history.  On 
its  new  customers  is  the  federal  ] 
ernment,    which    has    purchased! 
far  approximately  $750,000  wortr 
dresses,  suits  and  overcoats  for 
tribution  among  the  destitute  famil 
of  Morocco,  Algeria  and  Tunisia) 
a  gesture  of  good  will. 

The  United  Nations  Commissi 
for  the  Investigation  of  War  Crir 
has  the  names  of  more  than 
Nazis,  most  of  whom  are  destine(l| 
be  tried  by  the  Allies  not  only 
having  violated  the  laws  and  cl 
toms  of  war,  but  for  atrocities  agaiil 
millions  of  civilians  in  the  occupif 
countries. — By  James  E.  Rice,  J| 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

Hairdressers  claim,  and  some  mat 
cal  knowledge  tends  to  confirl 
the  fact,  that  they  sometimes  ca.nnl 
produce  a  successful  permanent  wa'| 
when  the  hair  and  skin  are  in 
certain  abnormal  condition  which  el 
ists  during  pregnancy,  and  for  sel 
eral  weeks  after  an  operation  f(l 
which  ether  was  used  as  the  ane| 
thetic. 

Cereals  and  vegetables  are 
quicker  and  more  economical  sourcl 
of  human  food  energy  than  the  raesi 
they  indirectly  produce  when  fed  tl 
livestock.  For  example,  seven  pound! 
of  corn  eaten  by  a  person  as  coni 
meal  contain  1 1,900  calories,  whercal 
the  same  quantity  fed  to  a  hog  prol 
duces  one  pound  of  pork,  which  coa| 
tains  only  1,900  calories. 


Five  dollars  will  be  paid  for  earh  interesti 
or  unusual  fart  accepted  for  thi.,  eolun 
Contributions  niu>t  be  accompanied  by  »ati»l 
factory  proof.  .\ddre>s  Keep  Vp  with  th<l 
World.  Collier's.  2.iO  Park  Avenue.  >e<.  York! 
(17).  N.  ^'.  This  column  is  copyrighted  Vjl 
CoIlierS.  The  National  W.-ekly.  .None  of  tki| 
itein^  may  be  reproduced  without  express  p 
mission   of   the   publisher 


SOM£  FAmOUS  miMBiUS  Of 


V-Flight  and  Navigation 
w  ond  Aircraft  Equipment. 
OIO* —  Aircraft  Radio 
*  for  Navigation,  Detec- 
o  ^unication  and  Direction 
^  d  Radio  Compaues. 
••** — Automatically  ad- 
A)-aft  Injection  Carburetors, 
^  f  Ae  industry. 
■^  —  Aircraft  Ignition  and 
Fk  Injection  Systems. 


•ENMX*  PRODUCTS  —  Vacuum  and 
Hydraulic  Controls,  Stromberg 
Automotive  Carburetors,  Universal 
Joints  and  Aircraft  Landing  Gear. 
ECLIPSI*  AVIATION — Aircraft 
Starters,  Generators  and  Super- 
chargers, Operational  Auxiliaries. 
rillZ*  —  Weottier,  Meteorological 
. . .  and  Flight  Recording  Instruments. 
•  ENOIX  MAIIINI*  —  Signal  and 
Control  Systems,  Navigational  Aids. 


Superhuman  Powers  at  his  Command 
THE  INVISIBLE  CREW 

rie  is  only  a  boy  of  twenty,  this  radioman  in  a  U.  S.  Bomber.  Yet  he  represents  an 
advance  in  human  powers  far  beyond  any  normal  evolution  of  his  years.  For  in 
"The  Invisible  Crew'  of  Bendix,  he  and  his  pilot  have  at  their  command  such  super- 
human perception  and  precision  control  as  no  man  or  boy  ever  knew  before. 

The  built-in  "brains"  of  their  planes  provide  superhuman  "senses."  Bendix  Radio* 
devices  fix  the  course,  link  squadron -mates  with  ground  crews,  and  project  sight  it- 
self through  distant  space.  Pioneer    instruments  register  every  flight  condition.   Friez 
automatic  weather  stations  rejwrt  the  storms  ahead.  And  beyond  the  supercharged  cabin, 
Eclipse*  generators.  Scintilla    magnetos,  Stromberg*  automatically  adjusting,  non- icing 

injection  carburetors  and  many  other  auxiliaries,  stand  watch 
on  watch  unfailingly . . .  enginemen  of  "The  Invisible  Crew." 
Bom  of  the  Bendix  engineering  mind  and  the  craftsmanship 
of  many  thousand  Bendix  workers,  "The  Invisible  Crew"  is 
ever  growing  .  .  .  taking  over  multiple  tasks  .  .  .  making  our 
fighting  men  freer  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  daring  skill. 
TTius  do  our  planes,  ships  and  combatcars  move  swiftly  forward 
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.Vehicles  of  Victory  that  are  the 
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SBAPOWBR^TOO 

is  fire-power,  man -power 
flw^  horse-power  I 


\ 


Torpedoes!  Depth  charges!  Machine  guns  and 

quick-firing  cannons!    What  fearsome  "wallops" 

are  packed  into  those  incredible,  P-T  boats!   The 

enemy  has  seen  them  sink  his  proudest  warships  and 

flash  away  in  an  impudent  roar  of  magnificent  American 

engine  power! 

What  makes  them  most  formidable  — the  fury  of  their 
fire -power,  the  audacity  of  their  hardy  young  crews,  or 
their  blinding  speed?  Who  could  say?  All  honor  to  each! 

And  all  honor  to  American  engineering,  which  created 
the  P-T  boat  and  our  other  engine -powered  weapons 
of  sea,  sky  and  battlefield! 

Making,  by  millions,  the  Sealed  Power  piston  rings 
that   safeguard    precious   engine   power,  is   our   assign- 
ment  in   the  war   for   liberty.     It  is    a  distinction  — an 
honor — to  serve. 

And  transportation  for  workers,  raw  materials  and 
finished  war  products  is  an  essential  part  of  the  war 
effort.  Sealed  Power  piston  rings,  individually  en- 
gineered for  cars,  trucks  and  tractors,  are  serv- 
ing on  the  home    front    too,   by   providing 
proper  oil  control,  saving  gas,  reducing 
wear     and    lengthening    engine    life. 
Sealed   Power  Corporation,  Mus- 
kegon, Michigan  and  Wind- 
sor, Ontario.  y^ 


Strap  metalis  ixfdad 

for  every   gun,   tank 

and  ship.  Send  your 

scrap  to  war. 


Sealed  Power 

PISTON  RINGS 

Pistons,  Cylinder  Sleeves 

Valves,  Water  Pumps  and  Chassis  Parts  ©  1943  sealed  pon^c^Tp 


i!^> 
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Taken  near  Mt.  Rainier,  this  is  the  first  close-up  picture  of 
the  external  racka  that  boost  the  B-17's  bomb  load  to  10  tons 


IF  YOUR  coalbin  holds  10  tons  and 
you've  laid  in  your  winter  supply,  go 
take  a  look  at  it.  That  mass  of  weight 
represents  the  B-17's  new  bomb  capacity, 
made  possible  by  supplementary,  external 
racks  for  limited  range  operations.  In  the 
extraordinarily  detailed  picture  above,  the 
forklike  fingers  of  this  new  carrying  ar- 
rangement can  be  seen  on  the  bottom  of 
the  fuselage  near  the  wheels.  The  talons 
of  the  Fortress  grow  larger. 

Also  shown  in  this  picture  are  half  a 
dozen  of  a  Fort's  thirteen  .50-caliber  ma- 
chine guns.  Maybe  you  can  find  more. 
Starting  at  the  nose  there  are  three  oper- 
ated by  the  Bombardier  and  Navigator  to 
ward  off  frontal  attacks.  In  the  top  power 
turret  are  two  guns  used  by  the  First  En- 
gineer for  frontal,  lateral  and  rear  attacks. 
Behind  this  turret,  but  not  shown,  is  one 
operated  by  the  First  Radio  Operator  for 
targets  above  the  ship.  In  the  belly  tur- 
ret, which  here  resembles  a  partially  re- 
tracted landing  wheel,  are  two  used  by  the 
Second  Radio  Operator  for  underneath  at- 
tacks. Through  the  oblong  door  just  be- 
hind the  fuselage  insignia  the  Second 
Engineer  and  First  Radio  Operator  poke 
their  waist  position  guns.  And  at  the  rear 
the  Tail  Gunner  and  Photographer  each 
man  a  gun.  These  lethal  weapons  are  in- 
stalled at  the  Boeing  factory.  The  Army 
Air  Forces  install  gun  No.  13  where  it  will 
do  the  most  good.    Usually  in  the  nose. 

MANY  of  our  fliers  are  feeling  the 
R.A.F.  influence  in  the  matter  of 
radio  communication.  Here  was  the  basic 
pattern  for  our  old  radio  procedure: 

"EI  Paso  tower  from  Navy  28777 — po- 
sition ten  miles  west  of  field — request 
landing  instructions — go  ahead." 

"El  Paso  tower  to  Navy  28777 — ^traffic 
pattern — circle  field  to  left  at  1,000 — land 
on  runway  17 — go  ahead." 

"El  Paso  tower  from  Navy  28777 — 
Roger  (O.  K.)." 

Now  things  are  different.  For  example: 

"El  Paso,  this  is  Navy  28777,  position 
ten  miles  west  of  field  (the  wags  say  air- 
drome)— request  landing  instructions — 
over  (sometimes  it's  ovah)." 

"Navy  IZlll,  this  is  El  Paso  tower — 
runway  17 — over." 

"El  Paso  tower,  this  is  Navy  28777 — 
wilco  (will  comply)." 

"Navy  28777,  this  is  El  Paso  tower- 
Roger  and  out." 

Any  misunderstanding  used  to  call  for 
a  "Repeat,  please."  Now  it's  "Say  again." 
"Props  in  low  pitch"  are  "Airscrews  in  fine 
pitch,"  and  gasoline  becomes  petrol  in  ex- 
treme cases.  This  will  help  make  up  for 
the  slang  our  fliers  teach  the  R.A.F.  boys. 


SOMETIMES  that  souvenir  of  a 
ocean  air  journey — a  one-dollar 
autographed  by  fellow  passengers,  odl 
wise  known  as  Short  Snorters — gets  ll 
strayed  or  snitched.    Anyway,  the  St:| 
Snorter  bill  that  fell  into  the  hands  of 
R.  A.  Fargher,  of  La  Porte,  Indianal 
back  home  again.    No  sooner  had  W| 
Talk  revealed  Dr.  Fargher's  find  thaalj 
a  dozen  readers  advised  us  that  the 
belonged  to  Mr.  Ed  Johnson,  district  m| 
ager  of  TWA  at  Kansas  City.   We 
duced   Mr.  Johnson  to  Dr.  Fargher  1 
remote  control,  the  latter  was  reimburl 
by  the  former  and  the  case  is  closed — il 
til  Mr.  Johnson  loses  the  certificate  aga^ 

Perhaps  now  is  the  time  to  try  to  restn 
other  wandering  certificates  to  their  rigl 
ful  owners.  Mrs.  Malinda  Cutter,  a  ca] 
ier  of  Barstow,  California,  has  what  il 
thinks  is  a  genuine  S.S.  bill.  There  i| 
eleven  signatures  on  it,  but  many 
faded.    Partly  legible  are  the   follov 

names:  Howard  E.  Arp,  Jan  P. , 

vid  B.  Lehman, L.  Taylor,  J.  Wen 

Charles  L. . 

Mr.   Ralph   E.   Perkins,   Fort  Wayil 
Indiana,  has  a  bill  dated  3-6-43  and  signf 
by  S/Sgt.  D.  Lantz,  Pfc.  W.  H.  Reese  a 
Sgt.  Chas.  A.  Cutter  of  the  729th  Railw| 
Oper.  Bn.,  Co.  C. 

A  young  lady  in  Lewiston,  Maine,  bl 
one  marked  "Short  Snorter,  A.F.B.  11-2 
42."  The  two  signatures,  she  reports,  lo| 
Uke  K.  N.  Holdredge  and  D.  W.  Fox.  P( 
haps  you  know  one  or  more  of  these  md 
Meantime,  they  are  out  of  luck  if  anyo 
challenges  them  to  produce  these  bills. 

FROM  the  depths  of  the  Packaging  S<] 
tion  of  Washington's  Pentagon  Buil 
ing,  comes  a  slight  criticism  regarding  o 
advocating,  some  time  ago,  that  new 
papers  and  other  reading  matter  shou 
be  wrapped  around  articles  sent  oversej 
"We  have  found,"  writes  Mr.  R.  M.  Ale 
ander.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnanc 
"that  newspaper  and  other  like  matter 
very  harmful  to  the  contents  of  overs© 
boxes,  as  the  acid  contents  of  the  pap 
will  cause  corrosion  of  critical  metal  su 
faces.  Also,  the  paper  acts  as  a  sponge  ar 
absorbs  and  holds  moisture,  which  causi 
further  corrosive  action.  I  know  your  sU; 
gestion  was  intended  to  help  the  boys  Ovi 
There,  and  it  can  be  followed  if  prop* 
care  is  exercised.  Here  are  some  rule 
(1)  Don't  permit  newspaper  to  conta 
any  metal  surface,  (2)  don't  use  excessi^ 
amounts  in  any  one  container,  and  (3> 
possible,  wrap  papers  in  an  envelop 
or  wrapping  of  waterproof  paper  we 
sealed  before  placing  around  packa{ 
content." 

GuRNEY  William 


/y£  GOT 36  SECOATDS... 


It's  queer,  up  here  . 


Falling  through  space,  time  runs  out  quick 
and  your  mind  does  tricks. 

One  second  I'm  gripping  my  gun  while 
shrapnel  snarls  in  my  face,  and  the  next — 
I'm  back  home  in  bed  and  Mom's  calling, 
"Wake  up,  wake  up,  you  sleepy  head!" 


what  I  didn't  before  .  .  . 

I'm  not  just  a  kid  anymore.  I  know  why 
I'm  fighting  this  war! 

I'm  fighting  this  war  for  my  right  to  Uve 
like  a  man,  to  work  like  a  man,  to  think 
like  a  man — not  to  be  herded  around  and 
driven  like  a  sheep  to  the  grazing  ground. 


I  have  always Jcnown  .  .  .  where  each  year 
has  always  brought  us  new  and  better 
things . . .  where  there's  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all . . .  and  it's  every  man's  right 
to  rise,  to  stand,  to  go  ahead  on  his  own! 

That's  what  I'm  fighting  for.  Keep  it  that 
way  until  I  come  back! 


k  It's  queer,  up  here  . . . 

One  second  I'm  watching  the  earth  and 
the  enemy  come  rushing  up,  and  the  next 
—I  remember  it's  that  long-ago-day  in 
September  when  Joe  Clark  caught  me 
imbing  his  apple  tree  and  a  dead  branch 
oke  and  I  fell. 


I'm  fighting  this  war  for  my  right  to  be 
let  alone  ...  to  do  what  I've  dreamed  of 
doing  in  a  land  where  my  futvire's  my  own 
— not  to  be  led  by  the  nose  to  a  trough 
and  a  bag  and  a  stall. 


?  3  queer,  up  here  .  .  . 

as  time  flows  past  and  hell  slides 
er,  I  can  see  things  clearer.  And  with 
.  36  seconds  to  go,  I  know  all  at  once 


I'm  fighting  for  the  right  to  come  home 
again  to  simple  things  .  .  .  like  taking  my 
girl  to  a  movie  ...  or  seeing  a  baseball 
game  ...  or  going  to  church  ...  or  driving 
my  car  to  work. 


I'm  fighting  for  the  America  my  folks  and 


Here  at  Nash-Kelvinator,  we're  building 
2,000  h.p.  Pratt  &  Whitney  engines  for 
Navy  V ought  Corsair  fighters  .  .  .  making 
intricate  Hamilton  Standard  propellers  and 
many  other  important  items  of  ordnance  . .  . 
readying  our  production   lines   to   build 
Sikorsky  helicopters  for  the  A  rmy  Air  Forces 
. .  doing  our  part  to  keep  America  a  land  of 
freedom  and  opportunity  where  every  man 
can  go  as  far,  can  rise  as  high  as  his 
strength  and  ability  will  take  him. 

NASH-KELVINATOR    CORPORATION 
Kenosha  •  Milwaukee  •  DETROIT  •  Grand  Rapids  •  Lansing 
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He  has  a  promotion  to  report.    Or  a  week-end  leave  coming  { 
up.   Or  it's  his  mother's  birthday. 

Evening  is  about  the  only  time  he's  free  to  call  and  it's 
important  to  him. 

Will  you  do  your  best  to  avoid  Long  Distance  calls  after  7  at 
night,  for  the  sake  of  millions  of  Joes  —  and  Josephines? 
They'll  appreciate  it. 


BELL        TELEPHONE         SYSTEM         ^  ^ 
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2e  riot  in  its  first  stage.  The  mob  forms,  talks  itself  into  unrea- 
i  fury,  then  rushes  into  unreasoned  action.  Here  hoodlum  whites 
0  a  Negro  boy  across  Detroit's  jammed  Woodward  Avenue 


Kace  Riots 

COMING 


America's  Negro  problem — a 
study  in  black  and  white  that 
will  reward  careful  reading 
by  every  thoughtful  American 


BY  WALTER  DAVENPORT 


I  picture  did  much  to  further  the  Negro  cause.  A  colored  man  is 
.  by  unconcerned  Detroit  cops  while  a  white  man  slaps  his  face 


.  i^L/i7«teA3=aaa 


DETROIT    FREE    PRESS 


R  considerable  research,  we're 
convinced  that  in  all  the  United 
States,  there  is  not  one  honest 
who  wants  to  start  or  even  see  a 
Sot-  We  were  going  to  say  "decent," 
at  too  easily  compared  adjective 
t  cover.  However,  we  are  going  to 
ore  race  riots.  Any  nation  as  in- 
upon  warfare  between  its  blacks 
hites  as  we  are,  is  certain  to  succeed, 
ast  honest  majority  cited  above  is 
shuddering  over  Detroit.  Unfor- 
ily,  they  are  not  expending  a  single 
er  in  advance  on  future  Detroits. 
long  the  reasons  for  race  riots  to 
,  there  will  be  nothing  new.  Perhaps 
3r  two  of  them  will  be  traceable 
is  agents,  although  it  is  not  easy  to 
vhy  such  hangable  tramps  should 
time  starting  them  when  we  loyal 
icans  do  it  so  well  without  outside 

rince.    Perhaps  some  Negro,  in  uni- 
or  out,  drunk  on  resentment  and  gin. 


will  touch  ofif  a  couple.  Maybe  a  few  will 
be  started  by  whites  who,  goaded  by  a 
sense  of  inferiority  and  insecurity,  will 
make  their  protest  with  automatics,  against 
black  competition  in  industry.  As  far  as 
we're  concerned  at  the  moment,  the  way 
such  riots  will  start  doesn't  matter. 

What  we're  occupied  with  now  is  that 
since  Detroit,  as  before  Detroit,  neither 
federal  nor  local  government,  North  or 
South,  has  done  anything  to  remove  the 
fundamental  causes  for  race  riots  or  to 
correct  any  of  the  conditions  that  generate 
them. 

And  before  we  go  any  further,  we 
deny  the  inevitable  accusation  that  this 
article  is  an  argument  for  intermarriage. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  a  starry-eyed  vision  of 
some  sweet  by-and-by  when  we  shall  all 
be  socially  color-blind.  A  couple  of  hun- 
•  dred  years  from  now,  our  descendants  will 
laugh  themselves  sick  at  us  and  our  strikes, 
wars,  race  riots  and  economic  nonsense. 


Since  Pearl  Harbor,  we've  had  several 
race  riots.  Their  immediate  'causes  are 
well-known:  The  refusal  of  Northern  Ne- 
gro soldiers  to  observe  the  unwritten  race 
restrictions  of  Southern  towns,  the  hous- 
ing atrocities,  the  rising  Negro  resent- 
ment against  economic  discriminations 
real  and  fancied,  the  increasing  white  re- 
sentment of  the  black  man's  invasion  in 
force  of  industrial  employment  which  was 
once  all  the  white  man's  and  of  the  threat 
the  latter  sees  therein  to  his  postwar  secur- 
ity. 

It's  the  Negro's  War,  Too 

Mor?  fundamental,  however,  is  the  Ne- 
gro's rapidly  increasing  solidarity  behind 
leaders  and  spokesmen  who  are  reminding 
him  daily  that  this  is  his  war  as  well  as 
the  white  man's,  that  he  is  helping  to  win 
it,  in  uniform  or  overalls,  that  the  bene- 
fits of  victory  must  be  shared  by  him. 

The  blows  and  shots  which  touched  off 


the  riots  in  Alexandria,  Louisiana;  in 
Beaumont,  Texas;  in  Detroit  and  in  New 
York's  Harlem  bear  the  same  relation  to 
their  fundamental  causes  as  Pearl  Harbor 
had  to  our  war  with  Japan.  They  were 
only  sparks  from  an  overcharged  situa- 
tion. 

The  Harlem  affair  in  particular  provides 
all  the  symptoms  the  government  should 
require  if  it  is  to  do  something  curative. 
Actually,  it  was  not  a  race  riot  in  the  sense 
that  it  was  a  battle  between  whites  and 
blacks.  Even  those  in  the  hotel  lobby 
where  the  affair  started  can't  agree  on  so 
trivial  a  matter  as  who  struck  first,  who 
said  what. 

That  a  white  cop  and  a  black  MP  should 
tear  into  each  other  and  start  a  night  of 
murder,  rioting  and  looting  by  Negroes, 
many  of  whom  hadn't  even  heard  of  the 
affair  in  the  hotel,  ought  to  make  it  clear 
that  we  have  a  problem  to  solve. 
(Continued  on  page  79) 
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HEEL  OF  HONESTY 

BY  STANLEY  FRANK 

ILLUSTRATED     BY     JOHN     HOLMGREN 


When  chiseler  meets  chis- 
eler — who  gets  cut  up? 
Read  the  answer  in  this  bit- 
ing story  of  love  on  the  cuff 


THROUGH  extensive  experience  in 
the  art  of  artifice,  Joe  Bolton  spotted 
her  immediately  as  a  phony.  Girls 
as  attractive  as  that  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  running  around  New  York  unescorted, 
unless  they  were  on  the  make.  Her  laugh- 
ter was  too  quick  and  indiscriminate,  her 
animation  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel,  and 
she  was  too  obviously  French  even  at  a 
party  for  the  Fighting  French. 

Bolton  studied  her  performance  with 
professional  interest  and  decided  her  ex- 
travagantly volatile  gestures  were  the  give- 
away. That  business  of  shrugging  the 
shoulders  was  typically  Gallic,  and  just  the 
sort  of  thing  a  dame  from  Brooklyn  or 
Baltimore  would  feature  in  the  act.  They 
were  very  fine  shoulders,  however,  and  al- 
though there  was  more  than  met  the  eye, 
Bolton  had  So  admit  that  what  the  eye 
did  see  was  very  pleasant  indeed. 

He  accepted  another  highball  from  a 
waiter  and  then,  remembering  this  was 
only  a  cocktail  party  and  not  a  dinner, 
took  two  canapes.  He  stood  in  a  corner 
of  Mrs.  Rysdale's  elegant  drawing  room, 
watching  the  girl  give  out  with  the  per- 
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sonality.  Mrs.  Rysdale  advanced  upon 
him.  Mrs.  Rysdale  was  pompous,  pa- 
tronizing and  not  quite  bright,  a  deficiency 
compensated  by  a  large  trust  fund  left 
by  her  late  and  briefly  lamented  husband. 

"Who,"  Bolton  asked,  "is  the  fresh  tal- 
ent?" 

Mrs.  Rysdale  followed  his  glance  to- 
ward the  tall,  dark  girl  with  the  shoulders. 

"I  believe  she  just  arrived  in  this  country 
by  Clipper  from  Lisbon,"  Mrs.  Rysdale 
said.  "Her  name  is  Maris  Molineau. 
French,  wouldn't  you  say?" 

"She's  so  French  her  mother  must've 
been  frightened  by  the  Eiffel  Tower,"  Bol- 
ton gravely  assured  his  hostess. 

Mrs.  Rysdale  laughed  vaguely.  "Would 
you  like  to  meet  her?" 

"In  time,  in  my  own  way,"  Bolton  said. 

Passage  by  Clipper  from  Lisbon  meant 
money  and  influence.  He  could  be  wrong 
about  the  girl,  but  her  name  gave  him  all 
the  reassurance  he  needed.  Maris  Moli- 
neau was  the  clumsy  invention  of  an  ama- 
teur phony  who  probably  was  called  Mary 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maloney,  her  doting  par- 
ents. In  Bolton's  book,  it  was  even  money 
that  the  only  body  of  water  she  had  tra- 
versed recently  was  the  East  River,  via 
Brooklyn  subway. 

He  circulated  among  the  people,  bran- 
dishing his  meal  ticket  in  high  society.  He 
turned  on  the  charm  to  those  who  didn't 
know  him  well  and  he  made  caustic  cracks 
to  those  who  did.  Wryly  insulting  humor 


was  Bolton's  card  in  the  free  loaders'  un- 
ion, as  much  as  his  regular  features,  his 
ability  to  dance  well  and  his  availability  at 
all  times  when  an  extra  man  was  required. 

Bolton  was  a  bum  with  a  certain  air  of 
distinction,  but  a  bum  nevertheless;  cyni- 
cism was  his  buckler  against  the  insults 
encountered  in  the  pursuit  of  his  trade  and 
he  employed  it  to  disarm  opponents,  after 
the  fashion  of  a  street  fighter  who  knows 
the  effectiveness  of  the  first  blow. 

Mrs.  Rysdale  announced,  in  a  cultivated 
squeak,  the  entertainers  who  were  sup- 
posed to  stimulate  the  sympathy  of  her 
guests  for  Fighting  France.  Bolton  timed 
his  approach  behind  the  former  Mary  Ma- 
loney to  coincide  with  the  appearance  of 
the  inevitable  French  chanteuse  who  sang 
in  the  inevitable  husky,  toneless  style  tra- 
ditionally affected  by  chanteuses,  followed 
by  the  recitative  delivered  in  carefully 
broken  English  with  much  fluttering  of  the 
hands  and  eyelashes. 

"You  can  tell  she's  French,"  Bolton  said 
in  a  penetrating  whisper  above  the  polite 
applause,  "by  the  frog  in  her  throat." 

The  people  reproved  Bolton  with  stern 
looks,  but  the  girl's  shoulders  quivered  as 
though  she  were  suppressing  a  giggle.  An- 
other giveaway;  a  foreign  dame  wouldn't 
know  the  slang  expression.  Or,  he  re- 
flected with  satisfaction,  have  that  good  a 
sense  of  humor.  Bolton  liked  girls  who 
were  fast  on  the  pickup  of  gags,  particu- 
larly his  own. 


The  blow  on  his  head  stut 
momentarily,  and  that  was  all  I 
arm  squad  needed.  His  arms  wel 
back  by  an  authoritative  huJ 
knee  in  the  rear  sent  him  towarcl 


The  orchestra  swung  into  a 
he  asked  the  girl  if  she  cared  to  di| 
looked  at  him  with  cool  appra 
moment,  then  nodded  and  acccptl 
strained  embrace.    Bolton  disco^ 
had  very  fine  eyes  and  that  she 
fume  persuasively.    He  gave  he 
workout,  trying  his  most  subtle  i| 
plicated  gyrations,  and  she  foil 
effortlessly  and  knowingly. 

"They  must  have  a  new  boy  i 
Murray's,"  he  said  finally. 

"I  beg  your  pardon?"    Her 
surprisingly  full  and  warm,  and ) 
without  the  trace  of  an  accent, 
Brooklynese.   He  had  expected  aj 
tonation,  at  least. 

"I  mean  you  rumba  extretne| 
he  told  her. 

"Thank  you.  I  lived  in  Rio  fo| 
I  had  expert  instruction." 

He  nodded  approvingly.    The ' 
poise;  her  offhand  reference  to  Rt| 
fool  anyone  but  a  kindred  heel, 
a  tricky  turn,  but  in  the  middle] 
released  her  suddenly  and  double 
idly  for  a  moment,  then  began  tc 
with  his  shoelace.   He  straightene] 
and  flexed  his  shoulders. 

"Sorry.   I  slipped.   Shall  we  col 

THE  orchestra  broke  into  a  Sh<| 
medley  and  again  the  girl  rej 
to  his  lead  with  fluent  perfection. 

"You  like  him,  le  jazz  hot?"  h| 

She  smiled.   "Do  you  always 
cryptically.  Mister — ?" 

"Bolton,  Miss  Maloney." 

She  took  it  with  a  straight  face 
you  know  my  name,  but  not  qu 
rectly.   It  is  Molineau." 

"How  stupid  of  me.  I  thought  y 
Irish." 

"That  is  a  compliment.  The  Iri: 
very  imaginative  race." 

"Romantic,  too,"  he  murmured, 
let  the  cue  drop  where  it  fell.  Prese 
was  humming,  with  the  music. 

"This  Show  Boat  score  takes  n 
fifteen  years,"  he  said.  "It  must  b< 
of  age,  but  I  don't  remember  the 
do  you?"  Bolton  disliked  girl 
competed  with  the  orchestra  whi 
danced,  but  he  had  a  motive  in  ask 
to  sing. 

She  hummed  a  little  louder,  and 
too,  but  she  didn't  go  into  the  won 
the  end  of  the  last  chorus  and  tt 
sang  them  softly  and  with  the  studie 
enunciation.  .  .  .  "But  Ole  Man  ] 
he  jes'  keeps  rollin'  along."  Bolt< 
amused  by  her  self-betrayal  and  tl 
cess  of  his  stratagem.  He  derived  a 
pleasure  from  unmasking  fellow  j 
as  he  did  from  deflating  stuffed  shii 

"You  give  it  the  authentic  R' 
treatment,"  he  observed. 

"I  heard  him  sing  it  at  a  com 
Paris,"  she  laughed,  "but  I  fear  th 
takes  me  back  a  number  of  years, 
was  a  little  girl  living  in  New  C    i^^^ 
when  it  first  was  popular." 

"Rio,  New  Orleans,  Robeson  in 
Do  you  meet  all  trains?" 

"My  father  was  in  the  French  con 
We  lived  everywhere.  Tananarive 
is  in  Madagascar.  Hanoi — " 

"French  Indo-China,"  he  cut  in  s 
ically.  "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  th 
has  expanded  our  knowledge  of  g 
phy?"  He  was  positive  the  girl  was 
hirn  the  business,  but  it  vas  a  good  i 

The  shadow  of  a  smile  vanished 
her  face.  "You  are  fortunate,"  sh 
slowly.   "The  war  has  reduced  my  « 

It  was  getting  a  bit  too  thick  for  1 
(Continued  on  page  84; 
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ut  llfli  people  of  Germany  have  now 
Uji'^CjIrned,  through  the  terror-filled 
ilJtteWr"  °^  sleepless  nights  and  days, 
■  mastery — the   annihilating   blitz 

f  the  Nazis  in  1939  and  1940— 
bel  taken  over  by  the  Allies.   They 
V  DW  that   their   adversaries   have 
lediow  to  use  the  devastating  knock- 
ch,  and  that  these  punches  are 
being  rained   against  Naziism's 
xus,  the  morale  of  the  German 

ost  terrible  of  these  punches  has 
flood  of  nitroglycerin  and  phos- 
at  in  five  days  and  nights  de- 
amburg. 

are  now  in  Sweden  and  Den- 

iwitnesses  of  the  greatest  havoc 

Ir  smote  any  human  settlement. 

ority  of  these  are  the  four  hun- 

nish  workers  who  managed  to 

amburg  with  smoke-blackened 

t  having  taken  off  their  clothes 

^Wi^  days. 

refugees  cannot  regard  you 
They  wander  around  as  if  seek- 
Iter.  Their  hands  shake.  Offer 
od  and  they  refuse  it.  They  ap- 
But  they  beg  for  cigarettes  and, 
first  puff,  as  if  released  from  a 
i«liiBky  begin  to  describe  their  experi- 
'^^  rheir  words  come  jerkily.  Only 
■Hill  'ter  checking  the  Danes'  descrip- 
ainst  those  of  Swedish,  Swiss  and 
eyewitnesses,  can  one  obtain  a 
e  account  of  what  happened  in 
■g  during  the  last  days  of  July, 
weflfirst  attack  was  delivered  on  the 
July  24th.  The  attack  was  con- 
ic a  i^d  against  antiaircraft  batteries, 
:cellent  results.  Most  of  the  bat- 
rere  silenced  in  a  few  minutes, 
say  these  eyewitnesses,  came  an 
novelty  in  the  history  of  bombing 
ng  witness  to  the  scientific  care 
to  planning  the  attack.  Special 
It  failkissance  planes  appeared  over  the 
eking  out  certain  industrially  im- 
sections  with  green  flares  dropped 
chutes.  These  flares  hovered  like 
•s  of  grapes  in  the  air  and  aided  the 
8  coming  in  afterward  to  drop 
^plosives  in  a  square  around  the  sec- 
luitiftus  marked,  so  that  buildings  for 
Pra  blocks  collapsed  and  all  roads  and 
:  Uications  between  that  section  and 
kesi  tnainder  of  the  city  were  choked 
ost  I  |us  was  not  done  to  prevent  the  in- 
rtli  its  from  getting  out,  but  to  hinder 
a  msfer  of  firemen  and  fire-fighting 
*1  (lent  from  other  sections  in  the  ef- 
nai    save  war-important  buildings  and 

ontents. 
aoj 

WO!  I  Homes  Bum  to  the  Ground 
id  i  I 

Id  It  once,  but  dozens  of  times  I  saw 
an  In  concentrate  their  efforts  to  save 
boll  ihing  from  the  burning  courthouse 
iii  1 1  dwellings  a  few  blocks  distant 
tit  d  down  without  the  fire  brigade  even 
iwj  [there,"  said  a  Basle  merchant  I  have 
ski  b  for  a  long  time  but  who,  being 
8  td   to   return  home  via   Germany, 

remain  anonymous. 
D  len  communications  were  thus  closed, 
i  I  began  a  rain  of  incendiaries  that 
s,  d  fires  over  such  a  large  area  that 

I  ( ically  the  whole  section  was  drowned 

mes.    The  work  of  air  defense  on 
B  ind  the  following  nights  was  enor- 

ly  hampered  by  this  simple  but  effec- ' 
01  neans  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  was 
'It  sd  here  for  the  first  time. 

s.  Antoinette  Johansson,  a  German 

I I  an  nearing  seventy  who  had  lived  all 
ill  ife  in  Hamburg  and  who  is  the  wife 
j  Swede  now  a  refugee  in  Malmoe, 

IS  en's  southern  port,  refers  to  "sheets 
J I  iper,  black  on  one  side  and  dazzling 
eJ  ■  on  the  other,  dropped  by  thousands 
sh  the  bombers."  The  other  twenty-five 

I  burg  Swedes  who  have  arrived  here 

I I  to  the  correctness  of  her  statement, 
defense   searchlight  beams  were   re- 


flected all  ways  from  these  sheets,  thus 
being  prevented  from  reaching  the  raiding 
aircraft  with  full  intensity  and  making  the 
job  of  locating  them  much  more  difficult. 

The  first  assault  was  directed  at  the 
inner  town.  Many  who  have  visited  Ham- 
burg's big  amusement  center  in  Saint 
Pauli  probably  wonder  sadly  why  ft  was 
bombed.  Yet  it  was  necessary.  Imagine 
Coney  Island  with  all  amusement  stalls  re- 
moved— what  remains?  The  amusement 
park  in  Saint  Pauli  was  an  enormous  field 
over  600  yards  long  and  400  yards  wide. 
It  requires  httle  imagination  to  see  it  as  a 
splendid  airfield,  and  that's  why  it  was 
bombed. 

The  Germans  declare  that  practically 
all  hospitals  were  hit,  but  naturally  we  are 
skeptical  of  Goebbels'  secret  weapon — the 
British  eneiefedo — invented  by  Goebbels. 
It  seemingly  drops  silently  to  the  ground 
and  creeping  toward  the  nearest  hospi- 
tal, destroys  it.  But  after  talks  with  many 
eyewitnesses,  I  can  say  quite  correctly  that 
some  hospitals  in  Hamburg,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  cities,  have  been  damaged. 
But  this  is  not  because  the  British  and 
Americans  lacked  consideration  for  de- 
fenseless sick  people,  but  rather  because 
the  Germans  lack  such  consideration. 

Ambushed  in  Churches 

It  has  been  revealed  by  over  thirty  eye- 
witnesses from  western  Germany  that  the 
Germans  concentrate  antiaircraft  batteries 
near  hospitals  and  churches,  knowing  that 
the  Allies  are  unwilling  to  bomb  such  tar- 
gets. This  naturally  means  immense 
dumps  of  ammunition  also  located  there. 

A  Swedish  seaman  whose  ship  occa- 
sionally put  in  at  Hamburg  asked  antiair- 
craft gunners  near  Grosse  Saint  Michaelis 
Church  why  they  were  stationed  there. 
"Because  the  British  always  attack  cul- 
tural monuments,"  was  the  reply.  Anglo- 
American  planes,  fired  on  by  guns  located 
there,  attempted  to  silence  the  batteries, 
and  naturally  the  buildings  near  by  were 
damaged  or  demoUshed. 

The  free  port,  covering  an  area  of  more 
than  3,500  acres,  naturally  was  not  spared 
during  this  90-minute  attack,  but  not  un- 
til the  next  raid  on  Sunday — a  day  raid — 
was  the  most  devastating  blow  directed  at 
this  pride  of  Hamburg. 

That  Sunday,  Hamburg  displayed  an 
unusual  appearance.  Even  in  the  fore- 
noon, giant  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust 
enveloped  the  whole  town,  darkening  the 
sky.  Water  from  burst  mains  flooded  the 
streets.  Then  the  sirens  screamed,  and  a 
big  formation  of  American  bombers  re- 
duced to  ashes  the  continent's  biggest 
shipyards — Blohm  &  Voss,  Vulkanwerft 
and  Howaldswerft — where  the  biggest 
steamers  are  built,  repaired  and  docked. 
The  alert  lasted  until  4  p.  M.  After  it, 
telephone  conimunication  no  longer  ex- 
isted. After  the  all-clear,  when  Hamburg's 
inhabitants  left  the  shelters,  "No  one  knew 
any  longer  where  he  was,"  Bruesseler 
Zeitung's  correspondent  reported.  Mon- 
day night,  during  the  fresh  British  attack, 
the  big  gas  plant  in  the  harbor  section  re- 
ceived a  direct  hit.  That  terrible  explosion 
deprived  the  city  of  gas. 

That  evening,  none  among  Hamburg's 
1,700,000  inhabitants  was  willing  to  retire 
to  bed,  for  the  R.A.F.  had  dropi>ed  leaflets 
promising  a  repetition  of  Sunday's  raid 
on  Tuesday.  Hamburgers,  from  whom 
Hitler  was  once  compiled  to  admit  he 
had  received  most  "no"  votes,  always  lis- 
ten to  the  British  radio  and  they  know, 
(Continued  on  page  11) 


By  matching  sections  of  its  reconnais- 
sance photos  (note  pins)  the  R.A.F. 
obtained  this  picture  of  the  complete  dev- 
astation of  over  four  miles  of  Hamburg's 
water-front  section.  Arrow  points  to  the 
totally  destroyed  shipyards  that  were 
the  most  important  on  the  continent 
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THEY  SAW 
HAMBURG  DIE 

BY  WALTER  TAUB 

MANAQEB     CZECHOSLOVAK     PRESS     BiraEAU     IN     STOCKHOLM 
CABLED      FROM      STOCKHOLM 


Eyewitness  accounts  of  men  and  women  who  escaped 
the  holocaust  of  Hamburg  picture  the  utter  horror 
of  a  great  city's  destruction,  its  people  terrified  be- 
yond endurance  and  too  dazed  for  panic.  It's  a  clear 
preview  of  what  is  happening  to  German  morale 
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The  Story  Thus  Far: 

CRUELLY  deserted  by  Theo  McSween,  who  had  refused  to 
marry  her  after  running  away  with  her,  Mary  Goodnight,  an 
Oregon  girl,  dies  in  Nevada.  Mary's  brother,  Frank,  learns  what 
has  happened.  He  leaves  his  home,  with  the  firm  intention  of 
finding  McSween  and  killing  him.  He  goes  to  the  frontier  town 
of  Sherman  City. 

In  Sherman  City  he  joins  up  with  his  friend,  Niles  Brand, 
who  had  been  Mary's  fianc^.  Niles  tells  him  that  McSween  is 
livmg  in  the  hill  country,  not  far  away ;  he  says  that  trouble  is 
brewing  between  the  "desert  crowd"  (cattlemen  led  by  a  man 
named  Harry  Ide)  and  the  "hill  crowd,"  led  by  Hugh  Overman, 
owner  of  the  "Sun  Ranch." 

Goodnight  is  no  Caspar  Milquetoast.  Within  a  short  time, 
he  has  made  a  number  of  enemies — including  "Boston  Bill" 
Royal,  an  overbearing  brute  who  works  for  Overman ;  and 
within  a  short  time,  he  has  met  two  attractive  girls:  Rosalia 
Lind,  an  orphan,  who  owns  the  town's  one  hotel,  and  Virginia 
Overman,  Hugh  Overman's  daughter. 

Through  the  friendly  offices  of  Virginia,  Goodnight  gets  a 
job  at  "Sun."  Then  comes  a  series  of  tragedies.  Someone — 
some  hidden  killer — shoots  Niles  Brand,  wounds  him  badly. 
Hugh  Overman  is  shot  to  death,  under  mysterious  circumstances. 
McSween,  too,  dies — Goodnight  corners  him  in  a  near-by  town 
and  shoots  him  ;  kills  him.  .  .  . 

Realizing  that,  if  she  is  to  hold  the  ranch — with  unscrupulous 
men  all  around  her — she  must  have  someone  who  is  very  strong 
to  help  her  run  it,  Virginia  makes  Goodnight  her  foreman.  This 
infuriates  Boston  Bill  (who  had  hoped  to  take  over  the  ranch, 
in  time) ;  and,  in  an  angry  mood,  he  makes  a  secret  deal  with 
Harry  Ide — a  deal  in  which  he  and  Ide  agree  not  to  molest  each 
other,  in  any  way.  .  .  . 

Following  a  visit  to  Sherman  City,  Goodnight  spends  the 
night  at  Rosaha's  home.  Niles  Brand,  still  weak,  is  recuperating 
in  the  adjacent  hotel. 

In  the  morning,  Goodnight  rises,  leaves  his  room,  encounters 
Rosalia.  The  girl,  he  notes,  is  unusually  serious.  "Niles,"  she 
says  abruptly,  "was  killed  last  night.  Somebody  got  to  his  win- 
dow and  shot  through  it.   He  was  asleep." 
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IV 

GOODNIGHT  stood  wholly  still;  Rosalia  saw  his 
lips  stretch  thin  and  very  tight.  His  eyes  changed, 
opening  full  on  her  with  an  expression  she  could 
not  fathom  and  never  afterward  understood;  but  at  the 
moment  it  was  as  though  he  hated  her  and  wished  to 
kill  her. 

She  dropped  her  eyes  out  of  pity  and  heard  him  draw 
a  long  breath.  Afterward  he  turned  from  th?  room.  She 
followed  him  to  the  porch  and  watched  him  walk  across 
the  yard  toward  the  hotel,  very  slowly,  with  his  head 
down  and  his  shoulders  sloped.  He  went  into  the  hotel. 


Bob  Carruth  watched  Virginia  rush  out  on  Boston 
Bill's  heels.  She  kept  calling  to  him;  she  tried  to 
catch  his  arm  as  he  reached  his  horse.  He  swung 
around  her,  his  stirrup  grazing  her  as  he  rushed  on 


Syd  came  along  the  back  side  of  the  hotel,  '^^. 
to  follow  Goodnight.  She  checked  him  with 
She  murmured,  "Stay  out  of  there."  Syd  mo 
into  the  alley.  Rosalia  waited,  her  shoulder 
the  two-by-two  post.  She  waited  with  her  cvt 
the  hotel  doorway  into  which  he  had  gone, pn 
darkly  foreboding  and  inexpressibly  sad.  II 
lay  long  and  loose  and  she  could  easily  have  <<. 
prevented  her  was  her  will  and  her  fear  for  hii| 
he  came  out  of  the  hotel  five  minutes  afterwartl 
in  this  same  position.  He  had  closed  up  entirelj 
soft  and  painfully  quiet  with  his  words. 

"You  have  any  idea  who  did  it,  Rosalia?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.   "I  know." 

He  waited  and  his  eyes  begged  her,  but 
training   in  minding   his  own   counsel   told 
enough  the  question  was  foolish.   He  gave  hei' 
speak,  if  she  chose  to  speak,  hopefully  waiting 

"There  were  three  men  in  town  all  night. 
"Two  from  the  desert  and  one  from  the  hi! 
why  Syd  came  to  the  saloon  to  meet  you.   1  • 
were  here.   We  had  somebody  watching  Nileb 
and  somebody  in  the  hotel,  across  from  his  xo\ 
the  man  watching  the  window  stepped  away 
o'clock  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee." 

He  said,  " What'd  they  want  Niles  for?  He  il 
any  of  this.  He  was  out  of  it."  He  thought  of  ij 
his  mind  reaching  forward  and  around  the  who 
She  saw  the  truth  of  the  matter  come  to 
stages,  forming  around  his  mouth  and  darken 
pression.  "They  were  after  me.  They  thought  I 
shooting  me  when  they  killed  Niles." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  not  wanting  to  say  it. 

He  drew  in  his  breath;  he  (Continued  oft\ 
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How  ^^Equal'^  are  Women? 

By  Aitiram  Scheinfeld 

PHOTOGRAPH     FOR    COLLIER'S     BY     NINA     LEEN-PIX 


JhE  last  Congressional  elections, 

pfty-three  per  cent  of  the  votes 

ere   cast   by   women.     At   the 

tion,  the  women  are  certain  to 

uch  larger  majority.   Even  when 

[idiers  come  home,  women  in  the 

tates  will  be  able  to  outvote  men. 

1   get   anything   they   want    for 

s — if  they  can  get  together  on 

want. 

why  our  worried  lawmakers, 
e  problem  of  what  to  do  about 
bsed  Equal  Rights  Amendment 


now  before  Congress,  are  asking,  "Just 
what  do  women  want?" 

That  question  has  a  lot  of  angles. 

In  America  today,  the  old  boundaries 
between  the  sexes  are  constantly  being 
broken  down,  and  the  importance  of  bio- 
logical sex  differences  is  being  consider- 
ably diminished.  Women — even  mothers 
— have  vastly  more  opportunity  than  ever 
before  to  participate  in  the  outside  world 
of  work  that  once  belonged  exclusively 
to  men.  More  and  more  women  are  be- 
coming their  own  providers  and  protec- 


tors; they  are  choosing  to  earn  their  own 
livings. 

This  new  group  of  women  has  every 
right  to  challenge  the  outmoded  laws, 
rules  and  codes  of  conduct  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  their  happiness — which  is  ex- 
actly what  they  are  doing.  But  when  they 
ask  for  "full  equality,"  the  questions  arise: 
How  far  can  this  be  achieved  through 
legal  action?   And,  do  all  want  it? 

First  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  dis- 
criminations or  "inequalities"  against 
which  women  protest  are  in  jobs,  profes- 


sions, or  in  the  social  world,  and  cannot 
easily  be  attacked  or  overcome  through 
legislation. 

Next,  the  attitude  of  individual  women 
toward  "equality"  with  men,  or  their  de- 
sire for  it,  may  depend  largely  on  whether 
their  chief  interest  is  in  a  job  or  career,  or 
in  their  home. 

The  best  illustration  of  how  women  are 
divided  among  themselves  is  furnished  by 
their  reaction  to  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. As  originally  proposed,  it  read: 
(Continued  on  page  73) 


Iwomen  argue  among  themselves  about  legislation  for  their  "rights,"  Nature  stands  pat  on  some  legislating  she  did  a  long  time  ago 
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BY  BEN  MERSI 
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The  colonel  forgot  to  hang  on.  When 
the  jeep  hit  the  bank  of  the  wadi, 
he  caromed  ofiF  on  his  beezer  in  the 
anthill.  Not  hard,  but  hard  enough 
to  let  the   ants   know  he   was   there 
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Car,  motorcycle,  or  tank — if  it 
ran  on  gas,  Pfc.  Burkitt  could 
make  it  do  tricks.  Here's  how 
a  taxi  jockey  soured  a  kraut 


Anthill-by-the-Sea, 
Tunisia,  April  6. 

Magistrate  Thomas  O'Toole, 
Office  of  the  Provost  Marshal, 
Oran,  Algeria. 

Dear  Judge:  I  been  wondering  why  you 
never  answered  my  letters,  and  today  I 
found  out  why.  The  lieutenant  says  he 
read  in  Stars  and  Stripes  that  you  gave 
Bronx  Traffic  Court  the  heave-ho  last 
September,  and  that  you've  been  a  major 
in  the  M.P.s  ever  since.  But  I'll  still  call 
you  Judge.  A  guy  can  never  tell  when  the 
war  might  end. 

Well,  Judge,  being  in  the  M.P.s  still 
keeps  you  in  the  law-and-order  business, 
so  I  guess  it's  still  my  job  to  tell  you  how  I 
been  getting  along.  That  was  our  proba- 
tion agreement  the  day  you  gave  me  a 
suspended  sentence  for  hooking  Patrol- 
man Burgo's  pants  with  the  fender  of  my 
cab.  Remember? 

Honest,  Judge,  I  don't  know  what  to 


say.  But  it's  a  cinch  somebody  is  nuts, 
because  the  colonel  is  going  to  hang  a 
medal  on  my  breather  tomorrow. 

Usually,  Judge,  medals  is  okay.  I  re- 
member how  good  it  made  me  feel  the 
day  Police  Commissioner  Blight  gave  me 
one  for  conking  a  stick-up  guy  with  a  lug 
wrench.  But  this  here  one  the  colonel  is 
giving  me  is  different.  The  colonel  says 
it's  for  valor.  But,  Judge,  you  always 
called  it  reckless  driving.  And  with  you  it 
would  give  six  months  in  the  crier. 

The  first  thing  I  thought  when  it  hap- 
pened was,  "The  colonel's  smart."  Then 
I  remembered  he  ain't  so  smart.  Because 
only  last  month  he  fired  me  as  his  chauf- 
feur— and  chucked  me  back  in  a  tank — 
for  bouncing  him  out  of  a  jeep  on  his 
kisser.  He  forgot  to  hang  on  when  I  took 
a  short  cut  across  a  wadi.  What  did  he 
expect,  knee  action? 

Then  I  thought  about  you,  Judge.  But, 
honest,  I'm  not  so  sure  you  know  the 
score,  either.  You  really  don't  understand 
me  or  the  other  boys  who  used  to  hack 
on  the  Grand  Concourse  in  the  good  old 
Bronx.  I  been  thinking  it  over  ever  since 
I  stopped  reporting  for  probation  in  per- 
son. 

For  instance,  remember  the  time  I  went 
up  a  one-way  street  the  wrong  way,  and 
Hizzoner  the  Mayor  was  coming  down 
the  other  way.  Did  I  smack  him,  or  back 


up,  or  tie  up  traffic?  No.  All  I  did  was 
hop  the  sidewalk  and  drive  around  him. 
For  that,  it  cost  me  fifty  bucks. 

Or  when  I  turned  over  Sam  Schnauzer's 
cab  with  my  bumper- -or  even  when  I  did 
that  job  on  Patrolman  Burgo's  pants? 
That  wasn't  reckless  driving.  That  was 
talent.  I  guess  you  never  understood  that. 
Judge.  Neither  did  the  colonel  when  he 
gave  me  the  gate.  I  wasn't  just  taking 
him  for  a  ride.  I  was  giving  him  special 
service. 

IT  HAPPENED  hke  this:  "Drive  to  Staff 
Headquarters  in  a  hurry,"  he  tells  me.  A 
hurry  is  a  hurry,  so  I  took  the  short  cut 
across  the  wadi.  Always  when  I'm  by 
myself  I  drive  that  way.  It's  faster  and 
very  recreational.  I  take  stones  and  put 
them  on  the  hood.  Then  when  I  bounce 
down  the  wadi  and  go  up  the  other  side, 
the  stones  sail  off  and  smack  a  big  anthill 
which  lives  there.  I  never  miss.  Judge, 
and  the  ants  come  out  and  applaud  with 
razors  and  drills. 

Judge,  these  are  some  ants.  Big  like 
cockroaches.  And  the  hill  where  they're 
tenants  is  the  size  of  a  kitchen. 

So  with  the  colonel,  it  happened  like 
with  the  stones.  When  I  hit  the  bank  of 
the  wadi,  he  caromed  off  on  his  beezer 
in  the  anthill.  Not  hard,  but  hard  enough 
to  let  the  ants  know  he  was  there. 


First  thing  he  did  was  retreat  ill 
cap  and  into  the  wadi  at  the  sam<| 
But  the  ants  beat  him  to  both 
Then  he  tried  to  counterattack  by  si 
ing  himself  hard  over  the  dome  wil 
cap.  This  gave  him  a  headache.  Or  I 
it  made  him  see  these  here  desert  ml 
because  he  began  to  yell  for  reir| 
ments. 

I  was  the  only  reinforcement  ai| 
so  I  hustled  down^into  the  wadi. 

"Corporal  Burkitt  reporting,  sir," 

The  colonel  was  sitting  on  a  rocll 
couple  of  directions  at  the  saraej 
With  one  hand  he  was  shooing 
his  polished  dome;  with  the  other  1 
tightening  his  belt  to  keep  any  mor 
marching  down  his  pants.  He  wall 
red,  and  I  was  afraid  he  was  str^l 
himself  in  the  middle. 

"Look,  Colonel,"  I  said,  "once  whj 
lived  in  Bensonhurst  we  got  ants  ll 
sofa.  Everybody  said  we  should  l| 
out  the  sofa,  but  we  didn't." 

I  could  see  the  colonel  was  inteil 
even  if  he  was  too  busy  twisting  oy 
axis  to  say  so. 

"We  took  gasoline  and  spilled  it  ol 
sofa,"  I  said.  "It  didn't  smell  so  gocc| 
nobody  wanted  to  sit  on  the  sofa 
long  time.  But  the  ants  moved  out. 
think  .  .  ." 

(Continued  on  page  58j 
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The  Story  Thus  Far: 

THE  death  of  Griselle  Mountjoy's  grandfather, 
with  whom  she  has  lived  ever  since  her  mother 
and  father  died,  leaves  her  alone  in  an  old  house 
not  far  from  Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Andrew  Cruickshank,  her  grandfather's 
best  friend,  persuades  her  to  come  to  California, 
where  he  is  living.  There,  in  Berkeley,  she  enters 
the  University  of  California  as  a  student ;  and  she 
makes  her  home  with  the  Cruickshanks — Dr.  Sam 
Cruickshank,  the  general's  nephew,  and  his  wife, 
Mollie,  who  run  a  boardinghouse  for  girls. 

Back  East,  Griselle  had  met,  and  fallen- in  love 
with,  a  Californian,  Alan  Mclntyre,  a  captain  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  Medical  Corps.  He  had  given  her  no 
encouragement.  Still,  when  he  shows  up  in  Berke- 
ley, Griselle  is  thrilled. 

Unfortunately  Alan  loves  someone  else — the  gen- 
eral's niece,  Mitzi  Armitage.  Mitzi  already  has  a 
husband :  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy.  But  she  loves — 
AJan!  .  .  .  Captain  Mclntyre  is  a  thoroughly  decent 
sort.  He  tries  to  make  himself  believe  that  he  loves 
Griselle,  not  Mitzi ;  he  actually  asks  Griselle  to 
marry  him.  But,  a  short  time  later,  he  weakens — 
writes  Griselle  a  letter  informing  her  that  he  had 
made  a  "mistake."  Then  he  goes  away,  reports  for 
duty  in  some  far-distant  place.  Griselle  does  not  let 
this  affect  her  growing  friendship  with  Alan's 
mother  and  his  crippled  younger  brother,  Steve. 

Old  General  Cruickshank  likes  Alan.  But  he  is 
deeply  disturbed  by  what  is  going  on.  He  makes 
an  important  decision :  to  alter  his  will  (in  which 
Mitzi  presumably  is  sole  beneficiary)  so  that  others 
may  share  in  what  he  leaves! 

Both  Griselle  and  Mitzi  know,  vaguely,  of  what 
he  is  planning  to  do.  It  is  a  matter  of  indilference 
to  Griselle.  But  Mitzi  gives  it  considerable  thought. 
Her  husband,  David,  has  been  reported  missing.  He 
left  but  little  provision  for  her,  and  although  she 
is  now  free  to  marry  Alan,  she  dreads  being  a  poor 
doctor's  wife.  One  day,  when  she  is  alone  with 
Griselle,  she  speaks  of  the  general's  "heart  trouble," 
and  certain  pills  that  he  takes  every  night  at  bed- 
time. 

Griselle  stares  at  her.  Mitzi  hesitates.  "I  was 
thinking,"  she  says  slowly,  "that  if  Uncle  Andrew 
did  die  quietly  in  his  sleep  they'd  blame  it  on  an 
overdose  of  the  pills." 


ILLUSTRATED      BY      WALTER      KLETT 
VII 

THAT'S  silly  talk,"  Griselle  said  coldly. 
"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self. You'd  no  more  do  anything  like 
that  than  I  would." 

"Anything  hke  what?"  Mitzi  demanded, 
instantly  roused  to  anger.  "I'm  not  thinking 
of  murdering  him,  if  that's  what  you  mean! 
But  if  he  did  take  an  overdose  before  Mc- 
Murray  comes  back  with  a  crazy  new  will — 
which  Uncle  Andrew  is  too  old  to  know  how 
to  write  anyway — " 

"His  mind,"  Griselle  said  mildly,  as  Mitzi 
paused,  "is  as  clear  as  a  bell.  And  why  you 
should  grudge  Aunt  Mollie  some  of  his 
money,  when  she  and  the  doctor  have  worked 
so  hard  all  these  years,  is  more  than  I  can 
understand!" 

"Oh,  I  don't!  You  make  me  tired!"  Mitzi 
said  in  exasperation.  "Everything  makes 
me  tired!  I  don't  know  why  everyone 
should  begin  picking  on  me.  Uncle  Andrew 
maundering  along  about  my  settling  down 
and  having  a  lot  of  babies — on  wlmi?  He'd 
love  to  see  me  in  a  two-dollar  kitchen 
apron — " 

"One  eighty-nine,"  substituted  Griselle, 
passing  a  truck  and  feeling  mingled  triumph, 
relief  and  scare  as  she  did  so.  "Anyway,"  she 
added  consolingly,  "you  have  the  Cruick- 
shank emerald." 

"It's  gorgeous,  too,"  Mitzi  said  sulkily.  "I 
took  it  into  Shreve's  this  morning  to  have  it 
reset,  and  they  say  it's  a  rare  stone.  He  knew 
all  about  it;  he  looked  it  up.  It's  going  to  be 
perfectly  stunning  and  I'm  going  to  tell  peo- 
ple it's  my  engagement  ring.  Alan  won't 
care,  and  it  will — well,  it'll — " 

"Impress  people,"  Griselle  supplied. 

"It's  all  for  the  credit  of  his  family!"  Mitzi 
answered  quickly. 

Maybe  they  don't  care  for  exactly  that  sort 
of  display,  Griselle  thought.   But  she  did  not 


say  it  aloud,  and  when  she  spoke  again,  it 
was  on  another  subject. 

"Some  day  next  week  Mrs.  Mclntyre  and 
Steve  and  I  are  going  up  to  see  my  ranch." 

"I  was  going  up  to  stay  with  Marie- 
Therese  this'  week,"  Mitzi  said  complain- 
ingly,  not  interested  in  the  proposed 
expedition;  "but  I  hate  to  go  away  and  leave 
Uncle  Andrew  right  now,  because,"  she  went 
on  impressively,  "1  honestly  do  not  think  he 
is  responsible." 

"If  I  were  you,  I'd  stop  worrying  about 
that — you'll  get  plenty — and  it's  horrible  to 
think  of  your  policing  him,"  Griselle  said 
without  rancor.  "Let  the  poor  old  man  do 
what  he  likes  with  his  money.  The  govern- 
ment will  get  a  third  of  it  anyway." 

"Oh,  it's  all  very  well  for  you!"  Mitzi  re- 
torted sharply.  "But  I've  always  been  given 
to  suppose  that  Uncle  Andrew's  money  was 
coming  to  me." 

"Who  told  you  it  would?  He  didn't.' 

"No;  he  didn't.  But  it  was  always  taken 
for  granted,"  Mitzi  said  with  dignity.  "My 
father  told  me  once  he  was  sure  it  would  be 
left  to  me." 

Griselle  said  nothing. 

STEVE,  what  did  you  think  of  Mitzi?" 
Griselle  asked  that  same  evening,  when 
she  had  walked  under  the  trees  of  the  dark 
night  streets  for  a  few  minutes  with-  him  and 
his  mother. 

"Beautiful,"  Steve  said.  "Nattier.  Greuze." 

"You  can  see  what  he  sees  in  her,"  Alan's 

mother  conceded.  (Continued  on  page  36^ 


They  all  went  to  the  coroner's  office. 
Mitzi  maintained  a  complete  silence, 
even  while  she  was  being  fingerprinted 


Paratroops  Behind  Nazi  Lines 


BY  ROBERT  DEVORE 
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If  it  weren't  for  the  American 
airborne  troops  behind  the 
Sicihan  lines,  the  Nazis  might 
have  blistered  Patton's  Sev- 
enth Army  off  the  beaches. 
But  the  cloud  kids,  fighting 
their  first  real  fight,  were  back 
there,  playing  bazooka  solos 
on  Mark  VI  tanks  and  block- 
ing roads  and  bridges  until 
the    big    guns    moved   up 


THERE  was  feasting  in  the  city  of 
Kairouan  in  northeast  Tunisia  on 
the  night  of  July  8th.  One  might 
have  allowed  himself  to  imagine  that  sud- 
denly someone  had  called  off  the. war — on 
the  eve  of  the  invasion  of  Sicily.  There 
was  merriment  in  Kairouan  that  night,  as 
officers  and  men  of  a  combat  team  of 
the  82d  American  Airborne  Division  fol- 
lowed big  mouthfuls  of  juicy  and  forti- 
fying steak  with  draughts  of  red  and 
comforting  wine.  A  few  hours  away  in  the 
time  sequence  of  these  men  lay  the  Italian 


island  outpost  and  bitter  battles  each  knew 
he  would  have  to  live  through — or  die. 
Yet  only  the  present  was  real,  and  the 
present  was  gay.  Sicily  was  still  a  vague 
nightmare. 

They  remembered  only  yesterday,  and 
the  three  months  preceding,  when  they  had 
nothing  to  eat  but  canned  rations — no 
red,  fresh  beef.  They  had  spent  those 
months  at  Oudjda,  north  of  the  African 
desert  and  a  thousand  miles  west  of  Kair- 
ouan, where  the  section  of  Sicily  they 
were  to  attack — its  roads  and  pillboxes — 
had  been  reproduced  in  life  size  and  where 
the  combat  team  rehearsed  on  this  stage 
the  battles  of  tomorrow  when  a  nightmare 
was  to  become  a  reality. 

Major  General  Matthew  B.  Ridgway, 
commanding  the  82d,  also  remembered 
three  months  of  canned  rations  and  was 
conscious  that  the  Lord  only  knew  how 
many  more  months  of  them  were  to  come. 
He  ordered  SI, 000  worth  of  beef  and  wine 
bought  from  regimental  funds — a  pound 
of  beef  and  a  bottle  of  wine  for  every 
man. 

It  might  have  occurred  to  some  of  these 
soldiers  that  men  condemned  to  die  cus- 
tomarily are  proffered  fine  food  and  drink 
on  the  eve  of  their  execution.    Yet,   in 


the  next  few  days,  the  men  now  feasting, 
who  would  drop  from  the  night  clouds 
over  Sicily,  were  to  prove  that  paratroop- 
ers don't  have  to  die. 

In  this  country  and  abroad,  the  para- 
trooper is  a  precocious  fatalist  who  as- 
sumes that  dying  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
fate's  whim.  No  amount  of  argument  will 
convince  the  19-,  20-  and  21 -year-old 
wonders  otherwise,  for  a  sudden  gust  of 
wind,  a  stump  or  boulder,  unseen  at  night, 
can  break  a  paratrooper's  leg  or  take  his 
life.  The  paratrooper  knows  he  is  brave. 
He  proves  it  every  time  he  jumps. 

The  air  soldier  flaunts  his  contempt  for 
death  in  the  swagger  of  his  walk,  his 
cocksure  speech,,  the  ferocity  with  which 
he  trains  and  fights,  and  in  his  songs: 
"Gory,  gory,  what  a  hell  of  a  mess  he 
made.  He  ain't  gonna  jump  no  more" 
(sung  to  the  tune  of  the  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic),  or  "Airborne,  we  fly  the 
sky,  paratroopers  do  or  die — mostly  die." 

During  the  first  few  days  of  the  inva- 
sion, virtually  all  combat  elements  of  the 
82d  Division  were  put  into  Sicily  by  air. 
What  the  next  big  push  will  bring  is  any 
layman's  guess.  But  it  is  easy  to  imagine, 
not  one,  but  two,  three  and,  perhaps,  four, 
divisions  flanking  Axis  front  defense  lines 


The  paratrooper  dines  on  K  ratic ;,  5,, 
sits    atop    a    hill,    so    that    anyoi  . 
approaches  must  come  from  belc 
long  knife  is  strapped  to  his  rigll 
It  can  be  used  in  the  blink  of 


by  air,  and  landing,  at  night,  in  cli 
parachutes  and  swarms  of  gliders.! 
air-carried  forces  then  will  be  in  I 
tion  to  assist  seaborne  invaders 
by  harassing  the  rear  of  the  fo<l 
lines,  but  by  standing  in  the  wayj 
attempts  to  bring  up  reserves, 
proved  it  can  be  done. 

These  men  also  were  to  show 
airborne  force  can  assail  and  cap! 
enemy's  strategic  strong  points,  Ci| 
his  bridges  and  his  highways, 
nate  his  high-banked  rivers  and,  i 
has  been  achieved,  can  fight  off  hL| 
terattacks,  can  parry  his  thrusts 
bodies  of  invading  troops;  can,  in  i 
prevent  the  enemy  from  wiping  out| 
ican  beachheads. 

One  thing  more  these  paratroopel 
to  prove:  The  American  soldier  isti 
night  fighter  in  Europe.  Not  onll 
superior  to  the  German  and  Italiail 
the  moon  is  dark  and  the  sky  overcil 
he  prefers  to  fight  at  night. 

Army  with  Wings 


iBlite 


•'fno' 


About  half  the  strength  of  the  82<, 
sion  parachuted  into  Sicily  the  ni, 
Friday-Saturday,  July  9- 10th.  Tb 
ance  of  the  division's  combat  eli 
landed  in  gliders  on  the  night  of  S 
July  11th.  Only  "several  hundrec 
troopers  were  killed,  according  to 
General  Joseph  M.  Swing,  who  w{ 
to  North  Africa  late  last  June  t( 
General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  ct 
nate  the  airborne  phases  of  the  in 
with  the  operations  of  seaborne  t 
General  Swing  recently  returned 
post  as  commander  of  the  11th  Aii 
Division  now  training  at  Camp  M; 
North  Carolina. 

On  this  job,  the  American  airtr 
differed  from  all  who  preceded  him  t 
rying  all  his  fighting  equipment  will 
That  is,  it  was  either  landed  on  his  i 
or  sent  to  earth  in  separate  parac 
This  included  his  rifle,  his  .30-calibe 
chine  gun,  his*  60-  and  81-milUmeter 
tars,  his  37-millimeter  antitank  gui 
light,  specially  built  75-millimeter  i 
zer,  his  bazooka.  At  Crete,  the  Nazi 
heavier  equipment  by  sea.  The 
paratrooper  knocked  out  German 
after  tank,  some  of  them  big  Mark 
with  weapons  that,  with  the  excepti 
the  little  75,  were  incapable  of  peneti 
the  frontal  armor  of  the  bigger  Naz 
chines. 

American  troops  that  landed  in  1 
even  though  they  landed  in  a  35-mile 
were  a  complete  fighting  force  with  e 
ment  and  soldiers  trained  for  every 
bat  task — infantry  and  artillery  (para( 
and    glider),    engineers,    signal,    mei 
quartermaster  and  ordnance  units. 

Before  the  take-off  for  Sicily,  trans; 
of  the  Troop  Carrier  Command  (in  v 
soldiers  of  the  combat  team  were 
ried  into  battle)  were  dispersed  o 
landing  fields  in  a  triangular  an 
forty-five  miles  on  either  side  and  el 
ing  the  Tunisian  towns  of  Kairoui 
Enfidaville  in  the  interior,  and  So 
the  seacoast.  The  area  was  well  wi 
range  of  Axis  bombers,  a  circui 
which  called  for  scattering  the  big 
riers  as  widely  as  possible,  so  that 
enemy  would  be  afforded  the  poorest 
sible  target. 

The  opening  phase  of  the  air  inva 
took  place  on  the  night  of  Friday  " 
day,  July  9- 10th.   The  first  troop 
started  down  their  runways  on  sol 
carefully  worked  out,  so  that  whei 
got  into  their  tight  formations  over 
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Island,  the  ships  would  be  flying 
jquence  that  would  enable   para- 

to  land  in  proper  military  order, 
orne  division  goes  into  battle  just 
vision  on  land  moves  into  en- 
{tjritory — infantry  first,  artillery  and 
ipporting  units  in  the  rear. 

combat  team  flew  into  Sicily, 
a  division  moving  down  a  road," 

Swing  explained.  "The  planes 
eir  rendezvous  at  Kuriate  Island 
mishap,  formed  their  air  columns 
ed  across  the  Mediterranean,  first 

to  Malta,  then  in  northerly  di- 
until   a    landfall   was   made    on 

en  northeast   along  the   south- 

a  coast,  out  of  range  of  shore 

,  until  the  air  fleet  reached  a  point 

Gela,  where  the  convoy  made  a 

lira  directly  into  the  island.    The 

approximately  300  miles  long, 

it  150  miles  longer  than  a  direct 
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IS  necessary  to  select  such  a  route 
our  planes  out  of  the  way  of  our 
;hters  then  over  Sicily,  while  at  the 
ime  making  certain  that  the  para- 
were  landed  the  number  of  hours 
»f  the  main  forces  required  for  sof- 

enemy  defenses. 

lughout    the    entire    crossing,    the 

flew  in  tight  formation,  200  feet 

water,  to  insure  maximum  se- 

igainst  enemy  fighters. 

the  minute  the  transports  crossed 

tilian  beach  in  the  vicinity  of  Gela, 

the  troops  were  to  jump,  enemy 

and   searchlight    opposition    was 

itered.   Very  few  American  planes 

lit,  however,  but  from  those  that 

itruck  by  hostile  fire,  the  majority 

troopers  bailed  out  without  injury. 

me  of  the  crippled  transports  rode 

ion  in  charge  of  a  lieutenant  of  the 

Field    Artillery.   The    plane    had 

!d  to  about  500  feet,  the  altitude 

'hich  the  jumps  were  made,  allow- 

tout  fifteen  seconds  to  elapse  be- 

the  start  of  the  jump  and  the  time 

ooper  came  to  earth.    An  antiair- 

[shell  hit  the  plane  as  the  men  were 

ip   position.    The   lieutenant  was 

led  in  the  open  door,  his  men  in  a 

grim  little  row  behind  him,  their 

lines  hooked  to  the  cable  so  that 

chute  would   be   yanked   open   as 

tumbled  groundward. 

lieutenant   calmly   unhooked    his 
line,  moved  his  men  out  ahead  of 
They  lived  to  fight  on  the  ground, 
ied  in  the  crash. 

Surrounding  the  Enemy 

Ith  two  exceptions,  the  majority  of 
brne  units  were  dropped  at  their  ap- 
|ted  places   in  the  cactus  and   vine- 
red  mountain  country  north  and  east 
nd  Gela,  where,  after  thirty  hours  of 
ge  fighting,  they  captured  and  held 
ions  commanding  the  Gela-Vittoria 
(the  only  good  coastal  highway  on 
fsland),  also  roadways  converging  on 
from  the  interior,  over  which,  be- 
ef the  roughness  of  the  terrain,  the 
ly  was  required  to  bring  up  his  re- 


Tiether  dispersed  or  not,  none  of  the 
was  "lost"  in  the  sense  that  it  didn't 
w  where  it  was,  or  that  its  landing  was 
0  value  to  the  main  attack.  All  com- 
ents  were  dropped  behind  the  enemy's 
stal  defenses.  All  therefore  posed  a 
:at  to  the  foe's  rear  while  the  First, 
rd  and  Forty-fifth  American  Divisions 
iched  assaults  from  the  sea,  the  First 
ning  ashore  in  front  of  the  coastal  hills 
r  Gela,  the  Third  landing  on  the  First's 
i  flank  while  the  Forty-fifth  fought  its 

on  the  east  flank  to  Scoglitti. 

icily's    beaches   are   narrow   and   are 

inated  by  high  hills   from  which  it 

uld  have  been  possible  for  a  defender 

lister  the  landings  with  light  and  heavy 

illery,  and  even  machine  guns.   One  of 


The  setting  sun  was  fat  and  golden 
in  the  west  when  our  paratroopers 
boarded  their  big  plane  in  Tunisia 
for  the  vertical  envelopment  of  Sicily 


the  missions  of  the  airborne  troops  was  to 
keep  the  foe  from  making  full  use  of  his 
advantageous  defense  positions  by  con- 
stantly menacing  his  rear.  The  enemy's 
resistance  was  light,  partially  because 
strong  airborne  forces  were  behind  him. 

The  other  mission  of  the  paratroopers 
was  to  prevent  the  15th  German  Pan- 
zer Division  from  coming  forward  from 
reserve  positions  in  the  interior  to  help 
drive  the  seaborne  American  divisions 
into  the  sea. 

While  German  armored  troops  in  some 
instances  were  able  to  send  spearheads 
to  the  sea,  they  were  not  in  sufficient 
force  to  hurt  the  mass  landings.  The 
failure  of  German  armor  in  the  early 
phases  of  the  invasion  was  due  to  a  large 
extent  to  the  tremendous  fighting  power 
displayed  by  American  air  soldiers  who 
had  never  been  in  battle  before. 

Fight  to  the  Finish 

A  half-battalion  of  infantry  floated 
down  some  distance  from  its  objective — 
but  still  behind  the  coast  defenses — land- 
ing in  the  hills  north  of  Niscemi.  Before 
officers  of  these  companies  could  consider 
what  it  was  best  for  them  to  do,  the  enemy 
provided  the  answer  by  surrounding  their 
positions  in  superior  strength. 

In  this  predicament,  there  was  only  one 
course  of  action.  That  was  to  dig  in  on 
the  heights  and  fight.  They  fought  like 
madmen.  Some  died.  Many  survived. 
None  was  taken  prisoner.  And  while  they 
were  unable  to  lend  direct  support  to 
principal  airborne  components  nearer 
Gela,  their  performance  was  tactically 
valuable.  The  enemy  had  to  send  troops 
up  the  Niscemi  road  to  get  at  them,  and 
such  was  the  resistance  of  the  Americans 
that  considerable  bodies  of  Axis  soldiers 
had  to  be  diverted  for  the  attack. 

The  second  "lost"'  detachment  consisted 
of  two  infantry  companies  that  landed 
near  Marina  di  Ragusa.  They,  too,  found 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy  whose 
great  numerical  strength  they  prudently 
avoided  meeting  in  a  frontal  attack.  They 
chose,  instead,  to  hack  away  at  small 
hostile  units.  At  this,  they  were  emi- 
nently successful.  Lacking  a  long-range 
transmitter  of  their  own,  they  captured  a 
German  radio.  Transmitting  on  the  Nazi 
wave  length,  their  first  message  requested 
orders  for  the  disposition  of  400  Italian 
prisoners. 

Officers  and  men  of  the  82d  Division 
were  familiar  with  the  military  landscape 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gela.  This  section  of 
Sicily  had  virtually  been  re-created  near 
Oudjda,  the  North  African  invasion  re- 
hearsal area  nearly  1,500  miles  from  the 
island.  By  aerial  photographs  and  other 
means,  the  precise  nature  of  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  land  and  of  the  military  in- 
stallations was  reproduced,  in  miniature, 
on  sand  tables,  and  also  in  full  size  on  the 
North  African  landscape.  Sand  tables 
showed  what  the  Gela  section  looked  like 
from  the  air.  To  make  the  soldier  on  the 
ground  as  familiar  with  his  battlefield  as 
he  was  with  his  own  home  town,  Army 
bulldozers  sliced  up  the  countryside 
around  Oudjda  into  roads,  hills  and  pill- 
boxes as  nearly  as  possible  as  they  were 
to  be  found  in  Sicily. 

Here,  for  three  months,  paratroopers 
(Continued  on  page  54 j 


The  corporal  found  one  of  his  men 
without  a  first-aid  kit.  It's  being 
strapped  to  his  arm.  Contains  band- 
age, gauze,  sulfa  tablets,  antiseptic, 
tourniquet.  The  "buck"  carries 
more  items  than  a  department  store 


■'Sicily  below!"  Gloved,  loaded  with  equipment,  the  paratrooper  leaps  into  the  black 
velvet  sky.  His  heavier  accessories — field  guns,  ammunition,  food — will  follow  him 


THE  DEAN 
MURDER  CASE 

By  Bill  McGoogan  and  Kyle  Crichton 
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If  it  ain't  properly  no  mur- 
der, the  professors  think  it 
is,  even  though  Dizzy  don't 


PROMINENT  educators  will  tell  you 
that  Jerome  Herman  Dean  has  cor- 
rupted the  youth  of  four  Middle 
Western  states  to  a  point  where  the  cause 
of  pure  English  has  been  set  back  at  least 
a  century.  They  will  call  it  murder.  Mr. 
Dean  is  the  celebrated  "Dizzy"  Dean  of 
baseball  fame,  now  a  sports  radio  broad- 
caster in  St.  Louis. 

"He  slud  into  third  and  was  throwed 
out,"  cries  Dizzy  gleefully  into  the  micro- 
phone, and  English  teachers  wearily  start 
all  over  again  with  their  little  charges. 

Dizzy  covers  the  games  of  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals  and  Browns  and  has  brought  to 
radio  a  casualness  that  elates  millions  of 
listeners.  He  is  frank,  he  is  to  the  point, 
he  is  utterly  without  inhibitions. 

"Excuse  me,  folks,"  he  said  one  night. 
"I  jest  had  a  nice,  long,  cool  drink  of  beer 
and  I  liketa  belched  right  into  this  dern" 
thing." 

Whereupon,  Johnny  O'Hara,  his  asso- 
ciate on  the  broadcasts,  reached  over  and 
tapped  Diz  on  the  arm.  "Careful,  Diz. 
That  didn't  sound  very  gentlemanly." 

"Why  not?"  Diz  came  back.  "I  belched, 
but  I  apologized,  didn't  I?  What  else  can 
you  do  when  you  belch  but  apologize?" 

"Waw!  Waw!"  howled  the  audience 
down  through  the  Ozarks  and  into  the 
reaches  of  the  Upper  Kaw. 

The  possibility  that  Mr.  Dean  may  cre- 
ate a  new  language  is  not  to  be  lightly  dis- 
missed. When  he  says,  "That  was  a  foul 
ball,  folks,  and  the  runners  has  returned 
to  their  respectable  bases,"  he  is  putting 
words  into  the  mouths  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration that  no  amount  of  rattan-switch- 
ing may  get  out.  The  further  information 
that  the  "pitcher  is  standing  very  confi- 
dential out  there  on  the  mound"  will  only 
add  to  the  danger. 

Most  important  in  Dizzy's  influence  is 
the  fact  that  he  has  one  of  the  best  radio 
voices  in  existence.  It  is  rounded  and  mel- 
low and  forthright.  He  is  said  to  get  $10,- 
000  a  season  for  his  radio  work  and  he 
picks  up  another  S600  or  $700  every 
Sunday,  playing  ball.  There  are  no  Sun- 
day broadcasts,  and  the  arrangement 
keeps  Diz  a  contented  boy. 

"That  boy  looks  mighty  bitterish  to  me 
up  there  at  the  plate,"  says  Diz  happily, 
and  another  word  goes  into  the  dictionary. 

His  broadcasts  are  informal  to  the  point 
of  license.  He  leans  out  of  the  booth  on 
top  of  the  stands  at  Sportsman's  Park  and 
yells  at  the  players  down  below. 

"Look  out.  Cupper  (Cooper),  the  hit- 
and-run's  on!"  he  howled  one  day,  and  Al 
Lopez  of  Pittsburgh  stepped  out  of  the 
batter's  box  and  looked  up  angrily,  for 
indeed  the  hit-and-run  had  been  on,  and 
Diz  had  no  intention  of  allowing  his 
boys  to  be  taken'  unawares. 


Dizzy's  desire  to  see  the  Cards 
win  causes  him  to  growl,  shout, 
close  his  eyes  to  plays  and  even 
to  yell  advice  during  his  daily 
broadcasts.    His  syntax  is  sinful 
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His  trouble  with  proper  namei] 
come  legendary.   Musial  always 
to  be  "Moo-zell":  Brecheen  is 
phosed   mto  "Burseen";   Dahlgi 
ways  "Dahlgram";  and  the  Coi 
turn  into  "Cupper."   The  one 
drove   him   mad.  however,  wai 
kaus,  who  was  with  the  Browns  H 
before    going   into   the   Canadiai 
Diz  tried   it  doggedly  a  dozen  d 
ways     and      finally     compromis] 
"Kraky." 

"I  hope  that  boy  likes  the  army  si 
he  won't  come  out  till  he's  a  gen-rt 
Diz  in  relief,  when  Kraky  went  m] 
off  to  the  wars. 

His  pet  peeve  is  broadcasting 
from  a  ticker,  which  is  done  sod 
when  the  St.  Louis  teams  are  on  tl 
and  there  is  no  game  at  home.  ( 
occasion  when  he  was  covering  al 
Day  double-header  from  Pittsbuil 
blew  up. 

"Folks,  we  ain't  gettin'  this  st? 
way  we're  handin'  it  out  to  you,"  H 
"They  send  a  few  words  from  tl| 
park,  and  we  imagine  the  rest.  It's 
bunk."  The  last  came  in  a  moan 
listeners,  who  were  elated  to  hear  o\ 
air  what  they  had  always  secretly  b( 

Loyal  to  His  Pals 


His  honest  desire  to  see  the  Cai 
win  has  caused  him  great  concern.  1 
in  the  booth  during  trying  momen 
breaks  pencils  into  bits  as  the  battle 
back  and  forth.  He  doesn't  like  to  1 
cast  innings  in  which  the  Redbird 
trouble,  and  he  has  been  known  to  s 
his  eyes  covered,  not  wanting  to  w 
the  carnage. 

"He  swang  and  missed,"  he  wi 
hopefully,  when  the  enemy  is  at  ba 
the  bases  full,  and  then,  "Oo-o-o-h! 
tortured  voice,  showing  that  disastt 
overtaken  his  favorites. 

"He  was  out  by  a  heifer  step,"  b^niwi 
say,  to  show  that  the  margin  was 
and  another  word  will  be  canonized 
earthy  phrases  arise  from  his  backgi 
as  a  farm  boy  and  as  a  present  owt 
a  stock-breeding  ranch  near  Dallas. 

He  refers  to  Ted  Williams,  the 
Boston  hitter,  as  "Loose  Goose"  Will^iiiiil 
and  when  he  returned  lately  from  a 
to  his  farm,  a  second  possession,  he 
mention  of  the  excellent  time  he  ha^ 
joyed  at  his  Arkansas  penthouse. 

"You  want  to  know  what  that  is', 
asked,  confident  that  his  followers  in 
were  interested.    "That's  a  hogpen 
Venetian  blinds." 

When  a  game  is  dull,  he  fills  in 
pauses  with  snatches  of  hillbilly  son 
feature  that  has  brought  insistent  call 
a  full  concert  of  such  dillies.  But 
rule,  he  sticks  to  his  last,  alternatin; 
nings  with  Johnny  O'Hara  and  emplc 
the  leisure  between  stints  in  exchan 
repartee  with  his  associates  and  in 
booing  to  players  and  friends  below. 

He  is  completely  opposed  to  rea 
the  commercial  part  of  the  broadcast 
now  has  a  second  helper  for  that  chon 
third  helper  furnishes  whispers  audibl 
the  radio  audience  anent  interesting 
tistics,  and  Diz  dutifully  repeats  ti 
But  it  is  known  to  all  who  have  enc< 
tered  the  great  man  that  he  is  dumb 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Suf.  £/mer,  "p  rotested  Elsie,  "you 
7f?'f  6 /ante  Co/igiress  for  fAe  sAorfa^i 


/x 


Who  naii)  Hiiything  alxiiit  shortages?"  snorted 
r,  the  hull,  "rm  here  lo  demand  an  investigati(»n. 
it  heard   thai   all  supplies  of  dairy  prodiuis   for 
an  use  are  to  be  cuvdled'." 
ly  got)dness."  giggled  Klsie.  the  Borden  Cow,  "you 
ndersiood.  The  num  said  curUuled.  not  cmdled. 
know  how  some  radio  announcers  miuiihle." 
.et's  not  bandy  woids."  bellowed  F.hner.  "What- 
he  said,  1  want  an  in\estigation." 
)on't  get  excited."  soothed  Elsie.  "Let  me  explain, 
year  all  of  us  patriotic  tows  gave  more  milk  than 
;ver  did  before.  This  year,  we  hope  to  give  oven 
e.  Bui  theie  are  just  so  many  cows  in  the  comury 
thousands  of  dairy  hands  have  gone  to  war  and 
war  plants.  So  it's  hard  to  increase  milk  produc- 
and  we  ha\e  a  shortage." 
jV'errrry  logical,"  sneered  Elmer.   "We're  short  of 
s  because  we  have  more  milk  than  e\er  before.  That 
es  about  as  much  sense  as  one  of  Hitler's  speeches!" 


e 
il 
.o.lf 


and  our  allies.  Men  in  the  service  drink  uioi e  milk  than 
thev  did  as  civilians,  vou  know.  Bin  in  spite  of  that, 
there  should  be  enough  pure.  wholpsoiiie/{or/-/f';;'\Af///{ 
for  children,  and  prol^ahly  a  fair  supply  lor  adidts." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  call  a  fair  supply,"  muttered 
Elmer,  "bin  I'm  not  a  fellow  to  g;  un.ble  aboiu  hard- 
ships. If  milk  riuis  short,  I'll  just  cat  icc  cream." 

>  ,.CK,'<;  (CE  CRE'^N*  FOR  HOME  Pq. 

^^SRE  IS  LESS  BORDEN'S  <Cfc  ^  L/^^^ 


'You  didn't  let  me  finish."  smiled  Elsie.  "I  he 
hat  we  need  more  milk  than  we  ha\e.  Vou  see, 
the  milk  we  produce  now  goes  to  oiu  armed 


point 
much 
forces 


"Oh.  but  Borden's  Ice  Cream  will  be  much  scarcer 
than  milk."  explained  Elsie.  "We  can't  get  as  nuiih 
ae:im.  because  it's  needed  to  make  butter  for  our  sol- 
diers. .Knd  the  milk  must  be  used  to  make  other  con- 
centrated dairy  foods." 

"That's  a  new  one  on  me,"  puzzled  Elmer.  "I 
th.>ught  I'd  heard  you  brag  about  everything  under  the 
sun  made  from  milk.  But  you  never  mentioned  concen- 
trated dairy  foods  before." 

"Sillv."  snickered  Elsie,  "a  concentrated  dairy  food  is 
a  food  like  Borden's  Fine  Cheese.  \nd.  by  the  wav, 
there's  less  cheese  for  civilians,  too.  tireat  quaiuities  of 
it  are  needed  for  our  Armed  Services— because  cheese 
is  .such  a  grand,  easy  way  to  feed  milk  nourishment  to 
fighting  men." 


"Gee  whiz,"  grumbled   Elmer,  "a  cheese  shortage, 
too.  Thank  goodness  they  don't  need  milk  in  the  bread- 

,^.V^;E0  rA.L<  FOOD-BOf<DEN's  F,^, 


baking  business!" 

"But  they  do."  sighed  Elsie.  "Bakers  use  lots  of  Bor- 
den's Powdered  Milk  in  breadmaking.  It's  the  milk 
that  helps  make  bread  so  nutritious.  So  everyone  is 
working  to  o\  ei  come  a  shortage  in  powdered  milk,  too." 

^DEN^   POWDE^O  M,LK  SAVES  SH^PP^^^  SP^c^J 


"See  here."  spluttered  Elmer,  "the  war  can't  have 
anything  to  do  with  lluit.  Guns  use  an  entirely  different 
kind  of  powder." 

"Of  course  thev  do. "'chuckled  Elsie,  "but  powdered 
milk  saves  shipping  spate.  .So  its  needed  for  the  men 
overseas.  The  same  thing  is  true  oi  Borden's  Evaporated 
Milk  —  iCs  valuable  food  in  (oncentrated  form  that 
heljjs  ease  the  strain  on  shipping.  Thaf's  why  there's 

^/tDEN'S  i'^^'^'^''^'"^  ^OO.  GOES  oVt^f^' 


been  less  evaporated  milk  iir  folks  here  at  home." 

"1  never  thought  of  ii  that  way."  admitted  Elmer. 
"Bui  after  hearing  vou  talk.  I  suppose  Borden's  Eagle 
Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  hard  to  get  because  every 
cook  in  the  army  is  using  it  to  make  desserts." 

"Heavens,  no.  '  laughed  Elsie.  "With  Eagle  Brand 
we  have  a  milk  shortage,  a  sugar  shortage,  and  a  liii- 
can  shortage  to  worry  about.  So  the  government  has 
just  had  to  limit  produciion." 

"Hmm."  mused  Elmer,  "looks  to  me  like  it's  a  case 
of  eat  less  of  some  foods  now  or  eat  crow  later.  And  if 
doing  without  vvill  help  win  this  war  a  little  sooner, 

I'm  all  for  it." 

"And  that,"  beamed  Elsie,  looking  at  Elmer  -with 
new  respect,  "is  certainlv  no  bull." 


T^^r' 


I  ' 


^  The  Bord«i>  Co 
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0^  {^n^^^ac^J^ 


Maybe  this  tree,  bearing,  (l)  LiiiieH,  (2)  Lemons,  (3)  Cherries,  (4)  Oranges, 
and  (5)  Pineapples,  seems  a  Httle  crazy  at  first. 


But  it  would  be  mighty  sane  .  . .  ^^^r?^    and  convenient,  too,  if  you  could   ^^[»^^s    have  one  like  it  in  your  back  yard. 
And  though  even  Luther  Burbank  couldn't  have  made  you  a    ^R|^^B    handy  tree  like  this  . . 

bring  you  these  flavors — and  very  delicious  too — in  an 
even  handier  form  called  Five  Flavor.  TRY  SOME! 


Still  only  5i 


If  you  can't  always  get  the  Life  Sail 

flavor  you  want  .  .  .  it's  because  Ma 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  marines  B(s( 
getting  all  the  Life  Savers  they  yfMh 


I 
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^^HURRY-UP  CHARLIE^^ 


Id  |harlie  had  a  heart  as 
g  I  a  ship's  boiler  and  a 
isclor  other  people's  trou- 
.I'when  he  nosed  into 
a,  es  of  his  own,  he  found 
eijs  in  surprising  places 


nIE  first  night  old  Charlie  came  to 
vork  in  the  marine  paint  depart- 
nent,  I  remember  thinking  to  my- 
isn't  bad  enough  to  be  bossing  the 
ird  shift;  now  the  front  office  is 
;  me  dead  ones. 
be  I  didn't  look  too  pleased, 
lie  tried  to  straighten  the  stoop  in 
k,  tried  to  put  a  little  sparkle  in  his 
:yes. 

an  paint  good,  mister,"  he   said. 
to  paint  my  own  house,  come  every 

;y,  my  quarterman,  winked  at  me. 
ked  at  the  neat  little  business  card 
handed  me. 
irles   Brandon   &   Sons,"   it   read. 
Shoes  for  Discriminating  People. 
,  California." 
N     own    business,"    he    explained 
u  y.  "Had  it  for  over  twenty  years." 
it's  fine,"  I  said,  "fine.    But  look, 
ou  shouldn't  be  trying  to  work  in  a 
rd.  Now,  why  don't  you  go  back  to 
lice  little  store  and — " 
int  to  work  here,"  old  Charlie  said 
rnly.  "I  want  to  work  on  ships." 
ed  again.  "Painting  ships  is  no  easy 
pecially  here  on  graveyard.   We're 
St  craft  to  work;  we're  under  the 
;st  kind  of  pressure.   We're  out  on 
ways    in    all    kinds    of    weather. 

iwant  to  work  on  ships."    Charlie 
d  me  his  timecard. 
nt  him  over  to  the  shop  man  to  get 
er. 

t  him  in  the  plate  shop,"  I  told 

"Start  him  priming  shell  plates." 

|vas  the  easiest  job  I  could  think  of. 

LUNCHTIME— four  o'clock  in  the 
aorning  to  us — I  met  Scotty  coming 
f  number  two  hold, 
ow's  the  new  man  working  out?"  I 

larlie?"    Scotty  grinned.    "He's  the 
ingest  old  monn  I  ever  see.  Wouldna' 

f)w  much  worrk  he's  getting  done,  but 
ertainly  busy  doing  it.  He  does  nae 
he  runs.  Groomer's  got  him  nick- 
d  already.  Calls  him  'Hurry-Up 
ie.* " 

ad  to  laugh.  Groomer  was  great  on 
lames.  He  was  my  best  leaderman;  a 
jy  chip-on-his-shoulder  sort,  but  his 
swore  by  him  and  he  could  get  more 
out  of  them  than  any  boss  in  the 
His  disposition  had  never  been 
t;  it  was  downright  sour  since  he'd 
to  enUst  and  been  turned  down, 
we  sat  around  eating  our  lunches 
night,  Groomer  started  sounding  off, 
sual.  He  always  begins:  "The  trou- 
mth  this  country" — (or  the  Navy  or 
\Tmy  or  the  Administration) — "is — " 
he  goes  right  down  the  line,  proving 
point.   A  lot  of  it's  hooey,  sure.    But 


got  a  big  kick  out  of  watching  old 

rlie's  face  when  each  new  ship  went 

n  the  ways.    "There  she  goes!"  he 

"dd  yell  out.  "We've  sent  another  ship! 


BY  KATHRYN  FORBES 
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sometimes  he  sounds  so  logical,  it  makes 
you  shiver. 

This  night  he  took  to  grumbling  about 
the  British.  Somebody'd  told  him  that  our 
boys  in  Ireland  weren't  getting  a  square 
deal  and  he  was  sore  about  it. 

I  tried  to  head  Groomer  off.  I  knew  I'd 
have  a  bad  time  with  Turkey-Neck  Jensen 
for  the  rest  of  the  shift.  His  oldest  boy  is 
in  Ireland  and  talk  like  that  is  just  enough 
to  get  Turkey-Neck  started  on  one  of 
those  drinking  sprees  of  his.  We'd  be 
lucky  if  he  got  back  to  work  in  a  week.  I 
crossed  my  fingers. 

Groomer  complained  on,  giving  inci- 
dent after  incident.  The  men  moved 
uneasily. 

"Now  that's  a  funny  thing,"  old  Hurry- 
Up  Charlie  piped.  "Where  in  Ireland  did 
you  say  these  boys  are  quartered?" 

Groomer  gave  him  a  look  and  named 
the  place. 

Charlie  whipped  a  letter  out  of  his 
pocket  and  started  reading  it  aloud.  "From 


my  wife's  nephew,"  he  explained.  "He's 
in  this  very  place  Mr.  Groomer  men- 
tions." 

It  was  the  kind  of  a  letter  a  kid  would 
write.  Full  of  corny  jokes  about  Irish 
stew;  but  mostly  about  the  good  times  he 
and  his  buddies  were  having,  how  fine  the 
people  were  treating  them. 

It  made  you  feel  good,  listening  to  it. 
I  heard  Turkey-Neck  give  a  big,  relieved 
sigh.  I  uncrossed  my  fingers. 

Groomer  looked  sour.  "Maybe  I  nick- 
named you  wrong,"  he  said  to  Charhe. 
"Maybe  you  ought  to  be  called  'Know- 
It-All  Charlie.'  " 

Old  Charlie  smiled  innocently.  "Do 
you  always  nickname  people  in  the  ship- 
yards? If  so,  I've  thought  of  one  for  you, 
Mr.  Groomer." 

"Yeah?" 

"Yes,  sir.  I  think  you  should  be  called 
'Rumor  Groomer.' " 

The  men  got  a  kick  out  of  that.  For 
months  they'd   been   trying  to  think   of 


a  nickname  for  Groomer,  and  here  was  a 
honey.  They  were  still  joshing  him  when 
the  back-to-work  whistle  sounded. 

Scotty  stayed  to  get  work  orders  for  the 
spraymen. 

"Pretty  quick  on  the  trigger,  our  Hurry- 
Up  Charlie,"  I  said. 

"Aye,"  Scotty  said.  "But  it  may  be  he 
was  nae  so  smart  to  tangle  with  Groomer." 

Then  Scotty  gave  me  a  funny  look  and 
said:  "Would  ye  like  to  know  something, 
Joe?" 

"What?" 

"That  letter  the  old  mon  was  reading — 
the  one  from  the  lad  in  Ireland.  I  looked 
over  his  shoulder.  Joe,  it  was  naught  but  a 
shoe  advertisement." 

WELL,  anyhow,  we  didn't  hear  any 
more  sniping  from  Groomer.  Ev- 
ery time  he'd  start  sounding  off,  one  or 
another  of  the  men  would  yell,  "Rumor 
Groomer!"  and  he'd  shut  up. 

(Continued  on  page  51J 
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Is  a  man  unfaithful  to  a  first 
love  when  he  finds  room  in 
his  heart  for  a  second?  The 
time  came  when  Johnny 
Marin  had  to  decide  that  per- 
plexing question  for  himself 


HE  DIDN'T  stop  at  Grewe's  store 
once  in  six  months,  preferring,  for 
the  one  reason  he  would  not  ad- 
mit to  himself,  to  make  the  longer  trip  to 
Newmarket  for  his  needs.  Now,  saving  gas 
and  rubber,  he  drew  up  to  and  stopped 
there,  on  the  way  to  Hill's  farm,  hoping 
John,  not  Mrs.  Grewe,  would  be  there. 
It  was  the  women  of  the  town  who  kept 
him  lonely. 
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Mrs.  Grewe  was  there,  and  Mrs.  Lock- 
ett,  and  another  he  supposed  he  should 
know. 

"Well,  Johnny  Marin!"  she  exclaimed. 
"I  see  you  pass  by  every  week,  and  I  say 
to  my  husband,  'Now,  why  doesn't  Johnny 
Marin  stop  here  the  way  he  used  to  when 
Polly  was  alive?'  Why,  I  can  see  you 
now,  the  two  of  you,  coming  in,  laugh- 
ing and  talking,  to  get  some  ice  cream  to 
bring  up  to  her  father's." 

"We-ell — "  Johnny  began,  awkwardly. 

"It  seems  like  only  yesterday,"  Mrs. 
Grewe  went  on.  "And  if  I've  said  it  once, 
I've  said  it  a  thousand  times  to  everyone, 
'There's  the  man  who  married  the  love- 
liest girl  in  the  county.'  My!  Your  Polly 
was  pretty,  John  Marin." 

There  it  was  again,  that  undertone  of 
accusation,  and  Johnny  said,  "Yes,  she — " 


Mrs.  Lockett  put  in,  "Let's  see.  The 
baby  would  be  around  four,  now?" 

"This  March  past,"  Johnny  said. 

The  woman  he  supposed  he  should 
know  said,  "Four  years.  You've  certainly 
been  faithful  to  her  memory,  Mr.  Marin." 
The  way  she  said  it,  Johnny  figured  it  a 
grudging  and  doubting  concession. 

"Look,  Mrs.  Grewe,"  he  said,  harshly, 
"could  I  get  a  pound  can  of  that  Stock- 
man tobacco?  I'm  in  kind  of  a  hurry." 

He  paid  and  went  out.  As  he  started  the 
car,  he  heard,  "Well!  Like  the  old  saying, 
'Man  gets  and  forgets;  woman  gives 
and—'  " 

The  burn  of  his  ears  had  cooled  by  the 
time  he  reached  Hill's,  and  he  sat  in  the 
old  famiUar  kitchen,  on  the  late  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  watched  Kathie  wrap  the 
big  brown  loaves  he  was  to  take  home. 


Kathie  came  outside  with  the! 
held    the    bread    and    gave    it| 
"Here  you  are,  Johnny.  Good  ; 
said  and  placed  her  hands  oi 


She  had  Polly's  quick,  grac 
walking,  of  bending  to  the  table, 
she  turned  to  face  him  she  wa 
person  in  Leetown  who  didn't  \ 
of  Polly. 

She  was  dark,  and  deeply  qi 
had  been  gol(j  and  laughter.  A 
never  seen  or   known  Polly; 
sister  had  taken  her  from  the  dr 
a  city  tenement,  a  few  years  I 
company  for  her,  and  to  help 
house. 

Kathie  was  pretty  enough,! 
acknowledged,  even  her  snub  il 
she  was  not  what  Polly's  lovelil 
been,  the  wonder  and  admiratiol 
towns.  And  part  of  that  wondcq 
as  to  everyone,  was  that  Polly 
and  married  and — well,  yes,  peop 
died  for  him. 

There  were  the  memories  of  til 
year  together  that  must  always  ' 
him,  he  thought.  The  murmur! 
night,  in  the  cool  gloom  of  their 
her  voice  at  the  piano,  singing  tl 
his  mother  had  sung  there,  and  Po| 
ing  about  the  kitchen  at  home 
moved  about  this  one. 

He   cleared    his   throat,   softl^ 
Brooks  turned  up  this  morning,"  | 
irrelevantly.  He  chuckled,  filling  ] 
"Spring  is  here,  then,  when  he  cor 
When  the  sap  starts  running,  no| 
farm  can  hold  him  long.    Lazy 
I  don't  see  why  I — " 

"Pa  Hill  says  your  mother 
around  the  house." 

He  said,  thoughtfully,  "That'l 
Polly  thought  a  deal  of  him,  too.l 

KATHIE  had  wrapped  his  week' 
packed  it  in  a  carton.  "The  s| 
so  late,  this  year.  Johnny,  when  n^ 
come,  I  wish  you'd  notice  if  the  nev| 
of  skunk  cabbage  have  sprung  u 
in  that  far  lot  of  yours.  You 
Pa  Hill  wants  a  mess  of  the  gre 
minute  they're  out.  Bitter  stuff,  ugh| 
for  his  nerves,  he  says,  though." 

"I  ought  to  plow  that  piece," 
reminded  and  then  he  grinned, 
let  it  lay  for  Polly's  pa."   Behind  til 
she  saw  the  hurt  and  lonesomene] 
stayed  fresh  and  raw. 

Kathie  said,  "Old  Brooks  will  b 
pany  for  you,  Johnny,  and  you' 
change   from   your   own   cooking 
ought  to  get  a  woman  in,  Johnny." 

Then,  beneath  the  glow  from  the 
heat,  a  sudden  flush  deepened  on  h 
as  he  looked  at  her. 

She  went  on,  hurriedly,  "Mrs.  Ma] 
agle,  for  instance.  She  kept  house  1' 
Horace,  until  he  died,  and  took  goc 
of  him.  She  might — " 

"I  need  no  woman's  care,"  Johnn 
"Arch  and  young  Whitehouse  both 
home;  Brooks  sleeps  over  the  woods 
only  keep  two  rooms  open." 

He  went  to  the  car,  but  turn© 
waved  back  to  her  before  he  read 
Passing  the  store,  he  waved  to 
Grewe,  standing  before  it  with  t^ 
three  others.  He  could  guess  what 
would  be  saying. 

"There's  Johnny  Marin,  farms  c 
back  river  road.  Married  the  nice 
you  ever  laid  eyes  on.  She  died — " 

Old  Albert  Brooks  was  on  the 
stoop,  honing  a  scythe,  as  Johnny  dr< 

"That's  not  scraping  the  hen^ 
Marin  pointed  out. 

"You're    right,    Johnny    boy, 
right,"   Brooks   said,  cheerily.     "Bi 
back  ached,  boy,  and  I  always  bre 
gradual.    As  long's  a  man's  doin' 
thing,  I  say,  he's  putting  in  his  time. 
(Continued  on  page  6S) 


"That,"  the  jury  said,  "is  your  milder,  better-tasting  cigarette!..." 
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When  you  try  your  first  Fleetwood,  you  will 
taste  the  result  of  a  new  idea  in  cigarette  blend- 
ing. Its  exquisite  flavor  was  created  with  the 
guidance  of  a. professional  jury  of  tasters  of 
fine  wines,  teas,  and  coffees.  Blend  after  blend 
was  developed  until  they  came  to  one  which 
their  sensitive  tastes  voted  both  milder  and 
better-tasting  than  any  of  the  six  largest-selling 
brands! 

And  with   new  taste-goodness,   Fleetwood 
also  brings  you  extra  protection  against  nico- 


tine, throat  irritants,  and  tars  that  stain  fingers 
and  teeth.  Provided  you  smoke  it  no  farther 
than  an  old-size  cigarette,  Fleetwood's  extra 
length  will  filter  and  strain  each  puff  of  smoke, 
make  it  measurably  cleaner!  A  cleaner,  finer 
smoke  is  Fleetwood's  promise.  Try  a  pack  today. 


F 


LEETWOOD 

A  CLEANER,   FINER  SMOKE 
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let  it  softly  out.  "You  know  who  did  it," 
he  said,  and  again  waited  with  his  hope. 

"I  know,"  she  admitted.  "But  I'll  not 
tell  you." 

He  spoke  in  a  mild  tone,  as  though  it  was 
something  which  interested  him  but  did  not 
stir  him:  "I'll  find  out." 

"I  suppose  you  will.  Now  you've  got 
something  to  do,  haven't  you?  You've 
got  another  chore.  I'm  sorry  for  you." 

He  bent  his  head,  puzzled.   "Why?" 

"The  end  of  the  first  chore  left  you 
empty.  How  do  you  think  this  one  will 
leave  you,  if  you  live  through  it?" 

"Strange  talk,"  he  murmured.  "Very 
strange.  What  would  you  have  a  man 
do?" 

She  shook  her  head  and  the  softness  and 
the  sadness  went  out  of  her  face;  she  had 
been  a  woman  anxious  to  please  him  and 
she  had  been  a  woman  whose  spirit  was 
warmth  and  color,  whose  voice  carried  out 
to  him  the  resonance  of  her  wanting,  her 
depths,  her  dreams,  her  hungers.  She  had 
been  soft  and  giving;  she  had  watched  him 
to  find  his  mood  so  that  she  might  fit  her- 
self to  it.  Now  she  stood  straight  before 
him  and  had  her  say:  "Nothing  but  what 
you  must  do,  Frank.  No  man  can  go  back 
on  himself.  You'll  hunt  and  you'll  fight 
and  you  won't  rest  until  you've  balanced 
the  ledger  for  Niles."  She  paused.  When 
she  spoke  again  her  voice  was  sharper: 
"I'm  not  arguing  against  you,  am  I?" 

He  shook  his  head  and  turned  oflf,  walk- 
ing around  the  corner  of  her  house  to  the 
street.  After  he  had  gone  she  went  into 
the  kitchen  and  stopped  there.  She 
thought,  No  use  arguing  now.  But  if  he 
kills  another  man  out  of  revenge  he'll  be 
an  outlaw  the  rest  of  his  days.  If  there 
were  a  way — 

SUNLIGHT  reached  the  town.  A  store- 
keeper swept  the  litter  of  his  shop  onto 
the  sidewalk,  a  woman  threw  open  her 
second-story  window  and  tossed  a  pail  of 
water  onto  the  street,  and  the  gray  old 
man,  Gabe,  sat  against  the  base  of  The 
Trail,  half  keeled  over  but  not  quite  fallen. 
He  had  his  hat  over  his  eyes.  He  removed 
the  hat  to  catch  a  look  at  Goodnight. 

Goodnight  said,  "When  did  you  leave 
the  street  to  get  that  cup  of  coffee,  Gabe?" 

"It  was  Syd.  Around  three  o'clock.  And 
he  didn't  leave  for  more  than  five  minutes. 
He  heard  the  shot.  He  came  around  the 
hotel  corner  and  saw  the  fellow,  fading  up 
beyond  the  corral.  He  took  a  shot  and 
missed.  Fellow  was  on  a  horse  by  then, 
going  up  the  hill  road." 

"On  a  sorrel  gelding?" 

"Who  could  see  a  color  on  a  black  three- 
o'clock  mornin'?" 

"Stockin'-legged  front  feet?" 

Gabe  gave  him  a  blue,  disillusioned 
stare.  "You're  askin'  too  many  questions," 
he  said  and  added  something  else  in  a 
lower  voice  that  Goodnight  didn't  hear. 

"What  was  that?"  said  Goodnight. 

"I  said,"  growled  the  old  man  testily, 
"you  oughta  get  out  of  the  country." 

Goodnight  drifted  away  and  turned  to 
the  stable.  He  came  to  his  horse  and  slid 
into  the  stall.  He  stood  there,  not  sure  of 
his  next  move,  one  hand  on  the  big  horse's 
back. 

The  horse  stirred  and  looked  at  Good- 
night. He  ran  his  palm  along  its  shoul- 
ders. He  remembered  Niles  saying,  "Better 
get  some  sleep.  We  can  play  rummy  to- 
morrow." Niles  was  the  last  tie  he  had. 
These  two — his  sister  and  Niles  had  come 
out  of  the  past  with  him,  out  of  his  boy- 
hood; they  had  been  together,  the  three  of 
them  particularly  close.  He  remembered 
how  much  he  had  wished  that  his  sister 
would  marry  Niles,  as  Niles  had  wished.  It 
seemed  it  would  work  that  way,  until  Mc- 
Sween  came  along.  He  remembered — and 
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this  was  again  a  knife  slice  through  him 
— that  when  he  returned  from  Nevada 
with  the  news  of  her  death  he  had  found 
Niles  playing  solitary  pool  in  Cochran's 
saloon.  Niles  said  nothing,  turned,  racked 
his  cue  and  walked  out  of  the  saloon.  A 
little  later  Goodnight  had  found  him  be- 
hind the  city  corral,  crying. 

That  was  over.  These  two  fine  parts  of 
his  life  were  cut  out  of  him. 

I  GOT  up  and  ran  forward.  He.  was 
just  goin'  past." 

"Where  was  his  horse?" 

"Down  there  in  front  of  McDarmid's 
house.  Syd  shot  once,  but  then  this  fellow 
was  aboard  and  runnin'  for  timber." 

"You  saw  him?" 

Goodnight  had  heard  this  talk  break 
against  him,  had  heard  single  words  of  it 
as  he  struggled  with  his  own  thoughts. 
Now,  suddenly,  he  caught  that  last  ques- 
tion and  grew  attentive.  There  was  a  de- 
lay and  afterward  a  sly,  slow  answer: 

"Maybe  I  did.   He  was  a  tall  man." 

"With  a  big  nose?" 

"The  nose,"  said  the  other,  "might  have 
been  a  big  one." 

That  was  all.  One  of  the  men  came 
forward  through  the  stable's  gloom  and 
saw  Goodnight.  He  stopped  and  a  queer 
expression  jumped  over  his  face.  He 
watched  Goodnight  get  his  gear  and  slap 
it  on.   "You  just  come  in  here?"  he  asked. 

"Just  came  in." 

"Hear  anything?" 

"A  big  wind,"  said  Goodnight.  "A  big 
wind  comin'  over  the  mountains."  He 
rode  out  and  paused  to  give  his  horse  a 
drink  and  afterward  urged  the  horse 
around  the  corner  of  the  Texican  and 
stopped  in  front  of  Rosalia  Lind's  house. 
He  was  about  to  get  down  when  she  ap- 
peared at  the  front  door.  He  straightened 
back  in  the  saddle,  removing  his  hat  and 
holding  it.  "This  may  sound  queer  to 
you — but  I  don't  want  to  stay  here.  Will 
you  take  care  of  Niles?" 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

He  rode  to  the  porch  and  he  reached 
into  his  pocket  and  handed  down  a  letter 
to  her.   "Put  that  in  his  pocket.   I  found 


it  in  my  sister's  coat  in  the  hotl 
Nevada.  She  wrote  it  to  Nili 
hadn't  mailed  it.  So  I  took  it."  [ 
"You  never  gave  it  to  him?" 
"Some  day  I  meant  to,  bu| 
never  came." 

"But  why  not,  Frank?" 
"He  was  in  love  with  her. 
she  said — whether  she  had  no  I 
whether  she  wished  it  had  be 
— it  would  have  still  cut  him 
cut  up  enough.   I  figured  to  wfl 
got  used  to  the  idea  of  Mary  be| 
"You  haven't  opened  it?" 
"It  was  from  Mary  to  Nile 
"Maybe  it's  best  the  way  it 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  ! 
ing,  "From  Mary  dead,  to  Ni| 
He  drew  up  his  reins,  turning 
and  rode  away. 

He  moved  up  the  trail,  along  1 
into  the  forest-shadowed  road,  ;| 
smell  of  pine  coming  down  abo 
once.  Night's  coolness  still  held  i 
shadows  lingered  in  the  long 
felt  better  with  the  timber  arounj 
the  town  behind;  but  at  the 
caution  came  back  to  him  and  | 
he  heard  the  waking  echoes  of 
grade  long  before  he  saw  them. 
steadily  on  and  started  around 
of  the  road  and  met  them  there^ 
Overman  and  Bob  Carruth. 

THEY  ran  down  upon  him  z\ 
to  a  sharp  stop.  Bob  Carruth  f 
some  evidence  of  irritation:  "EJ 
know  better  than  to  ride  down 
like  a  dreamy  parson?" 

It  was  a  strange  concern,  cor 
so  hard  a  customer  as  CarruthJ 
was  stranger  still  when'  Virginia  n\ 
in  one  long  outflow  of  breath,  f 
alive!"  She  crowded  her  horse  I 
and  put  out  her  hand,  touching  j 

"Am  I  supposed  to  be  dead?" 

Carruth  eyed  him  closely.   "T| 
was  killed  last  night  in  town?" 

"How  would  that  news  get  t<j 
fast?" 

Carruth  shrugged  the  questionl 
being  wholly  immaterial.   "Who  f 


'Too  poor  boy — I  suppose  you're  starved  for  the  sight  of  a  woman" 
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In  the  days  when  a  Zero  was  a  score! 


se  were  the  years  when  international  contests  were  fun. 
y  carried  mallets  instead  of  tommy-guns  .  .  .  and  they 
pk  hands  when  the  game  was  over, 
hose  were  the  days  of  plenty,  when  Old  Charter  started 
to  be  the  noblest  whiskey  of  all.  Nothing  was  spared  to 
;h  this  goal  .  .  neither  skill,  money,  materials  or  time, 
bday  Old  Charter  is  available  for  your  enjoyment .  .  . 


waiting  to  remind  you  for  a  fleeting  moment  of  good  things 
in  the  past,  good  things  to  come. 

We  invite  you  to  try  it .  .  .  and  we  ask  you  to  remember 
that,  because  it  was  laid  down  before  Pearl  Harbor  ...  it  has 
not  interfered  with  our  only  job  today,  working  for  Victory! 

Let's  speed  the  return  of  a  better  America,  by  buying  war 
bonds  and  stamps  .  .  .  as  many,  as  often  as  we  possibly  can. 


S   WHISKEY    IS    7    YEARS    OLD    •    STRAIGHT    BOURBON    WHISKEY    •    90     PROOF 


A  Superb  American 

BERNHEIM     DISTILLING     COMPANY,     INC.,    LOUISVILLE,     KENTUCKY. 
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on  the  road  and  the  three  went  along  at 
a  climbing  walk,  saying  almost  nothing. 
At  noon  they  came  into  Sun  yard,  both 
men  stoppmg  at  the  bunkhouse.  Virginia 
continued  to  the  porch  of  the  main  house, 
but  before  she  went  inside  she  turned  and 
looked  back.  Goodnight  had  a  fair  pic- 
ture of  her  at  the  moment,  sunlight  strong 
against  her,  lightening  her  hair.  She 
glanced  directly  at  him,  asking  for  his  at- 
tention and  holding  it;  her  lips  were  long 
and  full  and  shaped  in  a  half-smile  for  him. 
She  knew  how  she  looked  to  him,  for 
she  saw  the  reaction  on  his  face  and  she 
thought,  "1  can  make  him  forget." 

Bob  Carruth  started  to  turn  away,  but 
he  turned  back  and  stared  at  her,  im- 
pressed by  what  he  saw.  He  cast  a  quick 
side  glance  at  Goodnight,  and  then  looked 
keenly  again  at  Virginia.  He  was  a  smart, 
practical  man  and  all  this  he  had  seen 
before;  and  knew  now  what  it  was  for.  He 
cut  behind  Goodnight,  bent  for  the  mess- 
room,  realizing  that  had  he  gone  in  front 
of  Goodnight,  spoiling  the  effect  she  was 
creating  for  Goodnight,  he  later  would 
have  caught  it  from  her.  She  was  a  woman 
who  wanted  her  own  way.  He  grinned  to 
himself. 

The  effect  of  it  rolled  powerfully  through 
Goodnight.  He  didn't  know  why  and  he 
didn't  ask  himself  why.  Simply  she  stood 
in  the  sunlight,  rounded  and  tall,  a  woman 
untouched  and  warming  before  his  glance 
and  opening  to  him — graceful  and  lovely 
and  attractive  to  him.  It  was  all  there  in 
that  single  sunlit  picture. 

He  heard  her  voice  call  to  Carruth: 
"Step  in  a  moment,  Bob." 

Carruth  dragged  his  spurs  over  the  yard, 
raking  up  little  snakeheads  of  dust.  He 
followed  Virginia  into  the  big  room  of  the 
house;  he  took  off  his  hat  and  watched 
her  with  his  wary  eyes.  She  faced  him 
and  looked  at  him  a  thoughtful  moment. 
"You've  been  here  a  long  while,  Bob. 
You're  the  only  one  I  can  really  trust." 

"I  knowed  you  when  you  could  just 
hang  on  a  horse,"  he  said.  But  to  himself 
he  reflected,  "She  wants  somethin'  of  me." 
He  knew  all  the  signals.  When  she  wanted 
something  of  a  man  she  was  always  nice; 
she  always  made  the  man  feel  she  was  in- 
terested in  him.  He  had  seen  her  do  it 
many  times. 

"I  need  a  httle  help,"  she  said.  "You're 
the  only  one  who  can  do  what  I  wish." 

"Do  what  I  can,"  he  said. 

SHE  watched  him  steadily,  holding  him 
to  her  with  her  eyes.  "This  Lind 
woman  has  seen  him.  He  stayed  in  her 
house  last  night.    You  know  her  kind." 

Carruth  dropped  his  glance  and  felt  em- 
barrassment; it  was  unseemly  to  be  dis- 
cussing it  and  therefore  he  said  nothing. 

"She  hates  me  and  she's  trying  to  pull 
(Goodnight  off  Sun,  knowing  we're  fight- 
ing for  our  lives.  She  wants  to  cripple 
us."  She  waited  until  he  lifted  his  glance 
again.  "I  think  she's  on  Harry  Ide's  side 
of  the  fence.  I've  suspected  it  for  a  long 
while.  We  can't  afford  to  have  Goodnight 
go.  Bob.  He's  the  sort  we  need." 

"What  sort?" 

"He's  not  afraid  to  use  a  gun." 

"No,"  admitted  Carruth,  "he  ain't  afraid 
of  that.  But  you  got  a  lot  more  help,  if 
you  need  it.  I'd  guess  Boston  Bill  would 
take  the  job  any  time  you  said  so." 

"You  know  Boston  Bill,"  she  said. 

He  scratched  the  back  of  his  head,  won- 
dering how  she  meant  that.  She  observed 
his  uncertainty  and  added,  "If  we  ask  a 
favor  of  him  he'll  move  in  for  good.  We'll 
never  get  rid  of  him." 

He  put  a  point-blank  question  at  her: 
"Always  looked  to  me  hke  you  encour- 
aged the  man.   Don't  you  want  him?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  poker  ex- 
pression. "I'd  never  let  Bill  think  that  I 
needed  anything  from  him.  He's  too  sure 
of  himself  as  it  is.  That  would  make  him 
worse.  If  he  comes  to  me,  he  comes  on  his 
i  hands  and  knees." 


"Well,  now,  about  Goodnight — " 

"Sometime  today  when  you  are  to- 
gether, just  drop  the  hint  that  many  men 
in  the  hills  have  slept  in  Rosaha's  bed." 

Tough  a  customer  as  he  was,  Carruth 
blushed.  She  waited  for  an  answer.  Not 
receiving  it,  she  spoke  more  insistently: 
"It's  true  enough.  Why  look  so  odd  about 
it?" 

He  said  doggedly,  "I  don't  know  that  it 
is  true.  Neither  do  you.  In  fact,  it  ain't 
true.    She's  a  straight  woman." 

"Bob,"  she  said,  now  severe,  "who  are 
you  working  for?" 

Now  he  lifted  his  eyes,  driven  against 
the  stubborn  wall  of  his  principles.  "If 
a  man  spoke  of  any  woman  like  that,  in 
my  presence,  I'd  bat  his  ears  down  to  his 
boot  tops.  Any  man  speaking  of  any 
woman.  I  be  durned  if  I  do  it.  I  will  say 
furthermore,  Virginia,  I'm  ashamed  to 
hear  it  from  you.  You  ought  to  go  wash 
your  mouth  with  soap." 

She  was  silently  and  enormously  an- 
gry with  him.  But  she  spoke  as  if  none  of 
it  mattered:  "Forget  it,  Bob." 

He  shook  his  head  and  turned  out  of  the 
room.  The  two  other  Sun  men — Tap  and 
Slab — were  in  the  mess  hall  with  Good- 
night. Bob  Carruth  joined  them  and  ate 
his  quick  dinner.  Nobody  said  a  word. 
Tap  and  Slab  ate,  rose  and  departed,  and 
Goodnight  soon  followed.  Carruth  filled 
his  coffee  cup  a  second  time  from  the  big 
pot  on  the  table  and  nursed  it  between 
his  hands,  drinking  like  a  Chinaman.  He 
was  greatly  disturbed;  he  had  been  left 
with  a  bad  feeling.  Virginia  was  a  head- 
strong girl,  a  dominating  type  of  young 
woman,  always  cold-blooded  about  get- 
ting her  way.  That  was  nothing  new  to 
him;  he  had  alway?  known  it.  But  this 
was  a  different  thing.    It  wasn't  clean. 

He  sighed  and  rose  from  the  table  and 
walked  into  the  yard.  Tap  and  Slab  sat 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  bunkhouse.  Good- 
night had  gone  on  to  the  corral.  He 
crossed  the  yard  toward  Goodnight,  shap- 
ing up  a  smoke  as  he  traveled.  He  stopped 
at  the  corral,  stretching  his  lips  back  from 
his  teeth  as  he  inhaled  the  cigarette  smoke. 

"Frank,"  he  said,  "I'm  never  a  hand  to 
like  another  man  very  much.  Not  my 
style.  But  I  like  you  as  well  as  any.  Here's 
my  advice,  which  I  wouldn't  bother  to  give 
anybody  else.  Get  off  the  ranch.  You 
ain't  got  a  high  card  in  your  hand." 

"Always  had  luck  in  the  draw.  Anyhow, 
it's  too  late  to  leave." 

"Why?"  asked  Carruth.  But  in  a  mo- 
ment he  heard  the  first  advance  echoes  of 
a  party  coming  down  the  hill.  He  said, 
"You  got  good  ears,"  and  swung  about, 
waiting.  It  was  Boston  Bill's  outfit,  he 
guessed,  and  a  big  one  from  the  sound  it 


made.   A  man's  "Hyee,"  came  on 
quite  loud  in  the  heat-stretched  air| 
moment  later  the  party  broke  out  i 
ber  into  the  yard,  Boston  Bill  at  the  I 

He  was  always  a  smart  one.  His  I 
swept  the  yard,  saw  Tap  and  Sla|| 
Carruth,  and  came  to  a  full-center 
on  Goodnight.  For  a  moment  it  i 
he  would  ride  straight  on  at  Go 
But  in  another  instant  Virginia  i 
porch,    calling    his    interest    to 
dropped   to   the  ground,   confide 
two  went  inside  the  house. 

The  rest  got  down — there  were 
in  the  bunch — and  scattered  arou 
yard,  soon  dropping  into  the  dusty  \ 
soon  smoking  or  soon  falling 
quick  catnaps.  Carruth  drew  out  I 
smoke  of  his  cigarette   and 
looking  at  Goodnight,  "This  is  it 
late  for  you." 

Virgmia  came  to  the  doorway.  "F| 
she  said,  "will  you  come  here,  pie 

"Showdown,"      murmured 
"He's  made  up  his  mind." 

"He  made  it  up  the  other  dayj 
swered  Goodnight  and  walked  ov 
yard. 

HE  FOUND  Virginia  standing  in 
ner  of  the  room  when  he  reai 
he  found  Boston  Bill  swung  around,! 
ing  for  him  to  come.  Boston  Bill'] 
face  showed  the  brittle  scruffing  of 
light  and  the  deeper  flush  of  an  angej 
duced  by  some  previous  argument  wi 
girl.  He  was  very  watchful,  he  w; 
edge,  and  Goodnight  got  the  clear  in 
sion  that  Boston  Bill  expected  troul 
break.  There  was  a  round-topped  «, 
table  near  Bill;  he  had  his  left  hip  a) 
it,  the  top  of  his  bolstered  gun  ru 
against  it,  and  he  had  his  hand  dropp 
the  table,  close  by  the  gun's  butt. 

Virginia  said  in  her  calm,  self-o 
way,   "Bill's   been   doing   some 
Perhaps  you  ought  to  listen  to  it 

Boston  Bill  said,  "I'm  not  rep« 
myself  to  strangers,  Virginia." 

"This  man,"  said  Virginia,  "is  for 
of  Sun." 

"Is  he?"  murmured  Boston  Bil 
don't  recognize  the  title.  I'm  talkii 
you,  not  to  him." 

"You'll  deal  with  him,"  she  said 

"No,"  said  Boston  Bill,  "I'll  do  no 
with  him.   You're  a  clever  girl,  Vir 
You've  put  him  up  as  a  dumrny  bet^tiedi 
us.    I  won't  waste  my  time.    You'r 
one  who  says  yes  or  no." 

"Not  unless  my  foreman  agrees,' 
said.   "Talk  to  my  foreman.  Bill." 

She  stood  away  from  him,  throwin 
will  against  his. 

Boston  Bill  turned  on  Goodnight: 
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ifSWER  to  the  menace  of  the  dive  bomber  at  sea," 
.  they  called  these  hard-hitting  Oerlikon  guns 
en  they  first  went  into  American  production. 
'*  A  again  and  again,  in  combat,  they  have  proved 
ir  riaiht  to  the  title. 


fl  hi  the  deck  of  the  Spencer,  in  her  epic  U-boat 
tie,  were  Oerlikons  from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Ord- 
ice  Plant  operated  by  Hudson.  They  have  taken 
tvy  toll  of  Axis  raiders  in  countless  other  actions 

i«   lea. 

;li  Svery  report  of  such  victories  by  our  superb 
iting  men— every  story  of  U.  S.  bombers,  tanks 
i  landing  boats  in  action  — reminds  us  again 
it  they  must  be  built  right.  And  these  reports 
ike  us  thankful  that  "building  them  right"  was 
;reed  at  Hudson  for  a  generation  of  automobile 
inufacture. 

ludson  distributors  and  dealers,  likewise,  have 
important  responsibility.  They  are  discharging 
well— doing  their  share  to  keep  America's  cars 
[ling  on  in  the  service  of  the  nation. 


HUDSON 

MOTOR   CAR   COMPANY 

DETROIT,      MICHIGAN 


34  Years  of  Engineering  Leadership 
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Their  Baalneaa  la  Invaalon  —and  to  land  them  on  enemy  beaches,  invasion 
boats  and  barges  are  pouring  from  American  yards.  Hudson's  contribution  to  these 
offensives  is  large-scale  manufacture  of  husky  Hudson  Invader  engines  to  power  the 
attack.  They  are  the  product  of  the  experience  that  built  a  generation  of  famous 
Hudson  automobile  engines  before  the  war. 


UR     PLANTS    ARE    DEDICATED    TO     WAR     PRODUCTION 


OUR     DEALERS    TO    MAINTAINING     WAR    TRANSPORTATION! 
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7  A.  M. .  • .  you're  out  of  step 


POOR  YOU.  Constipation  symptoms 
are  making  you  miserable.  You  need  a 
laxative.  Don't  put  off  the  relief  you 


need.  Take  a  sparkling  glass  of  gentle 
speedy  Sal  Hepatica  now . . .  the  minute 
you  hop  out  of  bed. 


9  A.  M. ...  oh  boy,  what  pep ! 


LUCKY  YOU.  Taken  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  Sal  Hepatica  brings  relief 
quickly  and  gently  .  .  .  usually,  within 
an  hour.  At  the  same  time,  it  helps  turn 
a  sour  stomach  sweet  again  by  helping 


counteract  excess  gastric  acidity.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  survey,  3  out  of  5 
doctors  interviewed  recommend  this 
sparkling.  Saline  laxative.  Try  Sal 
Hepatica. 


Whenever  you  need  a  laxative 
—take  gentle,  ^^d^:^^ 

SAL  HEPATICA 


Get  a  bottle  of  Sal  Hepatica  from  your  druggist  today,  remembering  this.  Caution,  use  only  as 

directed.  Sal  Hepatica' s  active  ingredients:  sodium  sulphate,  sodium  chloride,  sodium  phosphate, 

lithium  carbonate,  sodium  bicarbonate,  tartaric  acid.    Ask  your  doctor  about  the  efficacy  of 

this  prescription.  Sal  Hepatica  is  a  product  of  Bristol-Myers. 


TUNE  I 


N   ^  „ 


DATE  WITH  JUDY"— Wednesdays,  9:00  P.  M..  EWT 
NOAH  WEBSTER  SAYS"— Tuesdays,  8:30  P.M..  EWT 


not  talkin'  to  you,  I'm  tellin'  you.  My 
outfit  camps  here  and  I'll  do  what  Vir- 
ginia can't  do — which  is  fight  for  this  place 
against  Harry  Ida.  There's  no  room  for 
you.    Ride  on." 

The  girl's  expression  again  grew  solid 
and  resisting.  She  put  her  glance  on  Good- 
night, waiting  for  him  to  speak.  This  was 
why  she  had  hired  him — for  just  this  mo- 
ment. What  was  he  supposed  to  do?  He 
turned  his  head  slightly,  noticing  now  that 
Bob  Carruth  had  come  to  the  door  of  the 
room.  Goodnight  murmured,  "Step  in 
and  shut  the  door,  Bob." 

Carruth  moved  in  and  pushed  the  door 
behind  him.  Boston  Bill's  head  lifted  and 
he  threw  an  irritated  glance  at  Carruth; 
the  next  instant  his  attention  rushed  back 
to  Goodnight. 

Goodnight  said,  "Back  away  from  the 
table  and  give  yourself  room  to  draw." 

Boston  Bill  kept  his  head  still;  his  eyes 
rolled  aside,  catching  view  of  Carruth, 
and  rolled  back  to  meet  GoodnighL  He 
said  softly,  "You've  got  an  extra  man." 

Goodnight  threw  an  order  over  his 
shoulder:   "Step  outside.  Bob." 

He  Ustened  to  the  door's  opening  and 
its  closing.  The  girl's  face  was  intent,  with 
one  small  line  showing  on  her  forehead. 
She  had  changed  her  attention  to  Boston 
Bill;  she  was  watching  him  with  an 
engrossed  interest,  without  sympathy  and 
without  any  feeling  that  Goodnight  could 
observe.  She  was  probably  wondering — 
as  he  himself  still  wondered — if  Boston 
Bill's  nerves  would  hold  or  fail. 

Boston  Bill  smiled  a  starved,  wintry 
smile.  "My  outfit's  outside.  How  far  do 
you  think  you  could  get?" 

"You  talk  too  much,"  said  Goodnight. 
"Step  back  and  draw." 

"I  told  you  before,"  said  Boston  Bill, 
"I  pick  my  fights  when  1  please." 

"Better  pick  this  one  now,"  said  Good- 
night. 

"Probably,"  said  Boston  Bill,  very  cool, 
"you  can  handle  a  gun  faster  than  I.  My 
impression  is  you've  had  more  training 
at  it.  I'd  be  foolish  to  step  into  that, 
wouldn't  I?  I'm  not  drawing.  If  you  like 
to  shoot  your  ducks  on  the  ground,  go 
ahead." 

"I  will,"  said  Goodnight. 

Boston  Bill  looked  at  the  girl.  He  said 
in  a  queer  voice,  "You  brought  this  on. 
Do  you  like  it?"  Then  he  pulled  his  at- 
tention back  to  Goodnight  and  strain  nar- 
rowed his  face  and  he  had  nothing  more 
to  say. 

IT  WAS  the  girl  who  broke  the  tension 
by  coming  forward  until  she  was  be- 
tween the  two.  She  turned  to  Boston  Bill: 
"He  would  kill  you.  Don't  you  see  it  on 
his  face?"  She  swung  quickly  to  Good- 
night.  "I  don't  want  a  shooting." 

"Out  of  your  hands,"  said  Goodnight. 
"Stand  aside.   I  want  this  settled." 

"I  want  nothing  to  happen  here,"  she 
said. 

He  considered  her  and  found  no  answer. 
She  had  hired  him  to  protect  her  against 
Boston  Bill;  she  was  now  protecting  Bos- 
ton Bill.  It  made  everything  complicated. 
He  had  known  since  daybreak  that  Boston 
Bill  had  shot  Niles,  and  that  knowledge 
gave  him  his  clear  fine  of  action.  This  was 
the  time  to  settle  it,  for  if  Boston  Bill 
walked  out  of  the  door  alive,  it  would 
only  be  to  give  a  signal  that  would  set  the 
rest  of  the  crowd  against  him.  He  would 
be  trapped.  Still,  the  girl  wanted  no  shoot- 
ing. In  addition,  he  no  longer  knew  where 
she  stood. 

"There's  no  necessity  of  my  staying  on 
Sun  any  longer,"  Goodnight  said.  "You 
can  use  this  man  for  your  work." 

He  backed  to  the  door,  noting  the 
change  on  her  face.  Disturbance  came  and 
unsettled  her  perfect  assurance.  "I  don't 
want  you  to  go." 

"Then  you  should  not  have  interfered. 
I'm  riding  off  the  place.  But  I  won't  be 
riding  far  and  I'll  make  a  point  of  meet- 


ing you,  my  friend."   He  said  the 
it  to  Boston  Bill,  opening  the  door[ 
talked.   The  girl  shook  her  head  aiii 
the  first  time  he  saw  helplessness  coi 
her. 

"I  didn't  think,"  she  said,  "you'd  | 

"You  should  not  have  interfere 
repeated.  "Or  maybe  you  had  betterl 
up  your  mind  what  you  want."  Het 
the  door  as  he  stepped  to  the  por 
said  to  Carruth  waiting  here,  "St 
here  until  I  reach  my  horse.  I'm  lea^ 

"He  froze  you  out?"  murmuredl 
ruth,  not  quite  believing  it. 

Goodnight   paused   and   threw  bl 
black  glance.    "We'll  see,"  he  said] 
went  down  the  steps,  the  men  of 
Bill's   crowd    watching   him    from' 
scattered  places  along  the  yard.  Htjl 
no  attempt  to  hurry;  he  cut  beh 
bunkhouse  to  his  horse  and  rose  i 
saddle  and  rode  away. 

BOSTON  BILL  rushed  from  the 
door,  yelling  at  his  outfit;  and  il 
them  sprang  up  from  their  sleepy  n 
ing  and  in  a  moment  were  gone,  lei 
behind  the  slow-setthng  streamers  of 
in  the  still  air.  Slab  and  Tap  remainf 
the  bunkhouse,  astonished  at  thp  i 
pected  action  and  not  quite  certain  of 
had  happened.    Bob  Carruth  was  oi 
porch,    caught    in    the    swift    play, 
watched  Virginia  rush  out  on  the  he< 
Bill,  run  over  the  yard  after  him. 
kept  calhng  to  him;  she  tried  to  catc 
arm  as  he  reached  his  horse.   He  s\ 
around  her,  his  left  stirrup  grazing  b 
he  rushed  on.    Virginia,  standing  is 
heavy  yellow  dust,  cursed  him  until  be' 
out  of  sight. 

Bob  Carruth  watched  her  turn  and  c 
back  to  him.  He  saw  the  fury  that  b 
ened  her  eyes  and  pulled  the  blood 
her  face  until  it  was  dead  whi 
breathed  heavily  and  she  gave  him 
kilUng  glance — hating  him  because 
the  only  thing  near  her  to  recer 
temper.  He  stood  still,  knowing 
willfulness  but  shocked  at  the  depth 
she  showed.  Violence  changed  hi 
she  was  no  longer  pretty,  no  longer 
mirable.  He  sighed  and  shook  his  h< 

"You  played   hell  when  you 
those  two  together." 

"I  should  have  let  Frank  shoot  bin 
should  have  let  that  happen!" 

"One  of  'em,"  said  Carruth,  "is  ! 
goin'  to  get  shot."  She  made  him 
and  embittered.  "Comes  of  you  fidi 
with  two  men.  No  sense — no  sense  al 
You  think  you're  God  to  make  men  o 
together  and  back  up  like  you  want?  V 
did  you  expect?" 

"The  dog,"  she  said  in  a  shaking,  hi 
voice.  "The  dog!" 

"Which  one  you  talkin'  about  no 

"He    was    afraid    of    Goodnight 
smiled  and  tried  to  cover  it,  but  he 
afraid  of  his  hfe.   I  saved  him,  and  1 
he  betrayed  me  the  moment  Goodn 
left.  He's  yellow,  Carruth,  and  he's  dir 

She  turned   and   walked   over   to 
horse.    She  stood  a  moment  beside 
horse  and  he  saw  that  she  was  cry 
He  had  not  seen  her  cry  before  and  th' 
fore   he   knew   she   was   hurt,   and 
pleased  him  and  he  silently  wished  i 
the  hurt  would  stay  on;  for  by  now 
had  lost  all  his  loyalty  to  her  and 
her  as  a  cold   woman  whose  schen 
was  about  to  cause  the  death  of  a  n 
She  went  up  to  the  saddle  and  looket 
him.    "That  can't  happen,"  she  said. 
won't  let  it." 

"You'll  play  hell,"  he  told  her.  She ' 
out  in  the  meadow,  running  north,  ! 
he  shouted  it  at  her  again:  "You'll  p 
heU!" 

He  kept  his  eyes  on  her  as  he  waB 
back  to  the  bunkhouse.  Tap  and 
never  said  a  word;  all  this  had  rolled  o 
them  like  a  wave  of  water  and  they  had 
yet  pulled  clear  of  it.  She  was,  Carr 
decided,  going  up  to  Ned  Tower's  placi 
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,  ve  m  spread  the  news  to  the  hill  people. 

.  ayl  'hat  wovild  work,  maybe  it  would 

.  tplate.  He  turned  to  Slab:  "Take  my 

Pg.igged   buckskin   and   go   down   to 

leriin  City.    You   tell    Rosalia    Lind 

,!-happened." 

,'  ut  11  she  do  about  it?"  asked  Slab, 
on — go  on!"  yelled  Carruth.  .  .  . 
was  a  man  neither  very  thoughtful 
ry  bright  and  therefore  when  he 
v'cn  an  order  his  small  mind  closed 
ipon  it  and  it  became  the  law  of  his 
;il  he  had  fulfilled  it.  Had  Bob  Car- 
ild  him  to  ride  his  horse  into  the 
of  the  creek  and  remain  there.  Slab 
have  done  so  in- full  confidence  that 
h  had  a  good  reason  for  asking  it. 
e  set  out  at  full  tilt  for  Sherman 
id  reached  the  town  with  his  horse 
ieat  and  himself  pretty  well  pounded 
e  whirled  before  Rosalia's  house, 
d  to  the  ground  and  ran  to  the  door.- 
the  girl  appeared.  Slab  said: 
ruth  told  me  to  tell  you  that  this 
ight  is  in  a  jack  pot.  He  got  cross- 
f  Boston  Bill.  They  had  an  argu- 
n  the  ranch.  Goodnight  got  to  his 
nd  jumped  for  timber  with  Bill  and 
n  of  Bill's  bunch  after  him.  They're 
hills  now,  somewhere." 
lalia  said.  "Why  did  Carruth  want 
know  that?" 

opened  his  mouth  to  speak  and 

nothing  to  say.  He  closed  his  mouth 

le  searched  himself  for  an  answer, 

e  searching  produced  nothing.    He 

out  his  hands  before  her  and  he 

[ured,  "Durned  if  I  know.  I  just  told 

hat  I  was  supposed  to  tell  you."  He 

back,  got  his  horse  and  led  it  up 

Trail.  He  stepped  inside  the  saloon 

igwagged  for  a  drink.   He  took  his 

and  he  murmured,  "Ah,"  and  eased 

[if  against  the  bar.  He  said  aloud,  "1 

at's  the  fastest  that  trip's  ever  been 

|hat  for?"  asked  the  barkeep. 
n't  know,"  confessed  Slab.   "But  it 
as  a  fast  ride." 

i 

lODNIGHT  had  a  quarter-mile  lead 

>n  the  men  behind  him. 

stayed  with  the  main  trail  upward 
t  took  him  presently  to  one  of  the 

small  and  narrow  meadows  studding 
hills;  he  saw  nothing  on  the  meadow 
ran    across    it    into    farther   timber. 

sheltered  by  the  trees,  he  gave  his 

a  blow  and  watched  the  open  area 
which  he  had  recently  come, 
ston  Bill  broke  over  it  first,  two  other 


men  closely  behind  him.  These  three 
crossed  and  disappeared  and  it  was  a  full 
minute  before  the  rest  of  the  group  came 
plugging  along.  This  last  group  milled 
into  a  halt  and  seemed  to  be  talking.  Pres- 
ently one  of  the  men  who  had  been  with 
Boston  Bill  rode  back  and  said  something, 
whereupon  the  party  moved  onward  at  a 
jaded  walk  and  entered  the  trees. 

The  timber  around  Goodnight  was  old 
first-growth  pine,  massive  at  the  butt  and 
rising  in  flawless  line  toward  a  mass  of  top 
covering  which  made  a  solid  umbrella 
against  sunlight:  there  was  little  under- 
brush and  at  certain  angles  he  was  able  to 
look  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  yards 
away.  The  sound  of  Bill's  men  faded  in 
gradually  diminishing  echoes  until  the  hot, 
breathless  silence  of  the  hills  lay  fast  upon 
everything.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  time, 
of  course,  until  Bill  would  backtrack  and 
eventually  might  discover  his  solitary  set 
of  tracks  on  the  spongy  humus.  Consider- 
ing it,  he  set  his  course  steadily  east,  to- 
ward the  Owlhorns'  heights.  Up  there  the 
country  would  be  more  greatly  broken  and 
thus  afford  better  shelter. 

BY  DEGREES  the  country  roughened 
and  the  pines  turned  smaller  and  ra- 
vines began  to  come  down  toward  him.  He 
held  to  the  crest  of  the  ridges  as  long  as 
possible,  then  dropped  into  the  ravines, 
crossed  over  and  rose  to  the  next  ridge. 
Near  sunset  the  trees  momentarily  gave 
way  and  he  faced  a  creek  running  quickly 
over  its  stones.  Beyond  the  creek  the  trees 
again  marched  toward  the  heights. 

He  stayed  within  shelter,  long  watching 
the  upper  and  lower  reaches  of  the  creek 
and  the  timber  over  the  way.  When  he 
was  satisfied  he  rode  to  water's  edge,  let 
the  horse  have  a  long  drink,  and  forded. 
Twenty  yards  inside  the  timber  he  came  to 
a  trail  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  and, 
since  there  was  no  other  way,  he  took  this. 

He  rose  with  the  short  switchback 
courses,  higher  and  higher  along  the  edge 
of  the  clifl'  as  daylight  slowly  faded  out 
of  the  sky.  He  arrived  at  last  to  a  leveling- 
off  place,  gave  the  glen  below  him  one  last 
look,  and  moved  over  an  area  roughened 
by  some  ancient  geological  upheaval.  He 
still  pointed  toward  the  -summits  of  the 
Owlhorns,  but  within  fifteen  minutes  the 
trail  brought  him  to  a  complete  standstill 
at  the  edge  of  a  precipice  running  three 
hundred  feet  or  more  downward  into  a 
canyon  whose  bottom  was  now  covered  by 
night  shadows. 

(To  he  continued  next  week) 


iPilTr  S[>[i©i? 


"I  want  something   really   nice   to    show   my   appreciation 
for  the  way  they've  been  eating  the  pests  in  my  garden " 


MEDICAL  ADTHORinES 

Proved  less  irritating  to 
the  smoker's  nose  and  throat! 


•MpW 


CRAWFORD    YOUNG 
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'THE  MEMORABLE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  THE  NINTH' 


KING  GEORGE  VI  TO  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT: 

"I  have  learned  with  deepest  admiration  of  the  memo- 
rable and  inspiring  achievement  of  the  United  States 
Ninth  Air  Force  in  attacks  on  Rumanian  oil  refineries. 

"The  bombing  of  this  heavily  defended  center  of  Axis 
production  after  one  of  the  longest  operational  flights  of 
the  war  called  for  endurance  and  courage  of  the  highest 
order  as  well  as  for  practical  skill  in  navigation  and  for 
brilliant  organization  on  the  part  of  those  who  planned 
the  attack. 

"The  gallantry  with  which  the  crews  pressed  home 
their  attacks  at  a  very  low  level  was  beyond  praise, 
and  their  devotion  to  duty  in  spite  of  heavy  losses  has 


stirred  the  hearts  of  all  who  fight  with  us  in  the  cause 
of  freedom." 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  TO  KING  GEORGE   VI: 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  your  telegram  of  congratu- 
lations on  the  long-range  bombing  of  the  Ploesti  oil  re- 
fineries. 

"Later  information  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  damage 
to  the  refineries  was  greater  than  we  had  anticipated 
and  that  a  large  number  of  them  have  been  put  out  of 
commission.  This  attack  seems  to  have  been  wCil  worth 
while." 


The  tail  gunner  took  this  photo  of  the  raid  on  Ploesti.  Other  ships  are  coming  in  low.    Smoke  lifts  as  bombs  explode 
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HITTINC 
HITLERS 
OIL 
BARREL 

BY  RADIO  FROM 
FRANK  GERVASI 


One  out  of  every  three 
Hitler's  oil  comes  from 
Rumania.    The  Ninth  Air 
was  ordered  out  to  blot  it. 
eral  Brereton  was  terribly| 
ried  about  those  Liberator 
the  lead  plane  broke  radio  I 
munication  with  two  wJ 
Then  he  smiled.    And  laul 
And  began  to  breathe  al 


LOUIS  HOBBS'  voice  was  mildly] 
when  he  phoned  to  ask  me 
J  I'd  Hke  to  fly  out  to  Bomberl 
mand  with  the  general  for  a  wee 
He  had  to  twist  my  arm  a  little  tc 
me  go.  I  had  flown  the  several  hours 
Bomber  Command  with  Major  G 
Lewis  Hyde  Brereton  and  Colonel  I 
his  aide,  three  or  four  times  befoit, 
journey  usually  meant  losing 
Egyptian  pounds  to  one  or  the  other 
rummy.  I  wasn't  keen  about  it. 

But  an  hour  later,  we  were  in  a 
fortable  DC-3,  headed  for  the  B 
Command.  I  am  glad  I  went.  If  1 1 
I  would  have  missed  the  biggest  aii 
of  the  war  so  far. 

Brereton  and  Hobbs  sat  on  the 
the  plane  forward  and  played  a 
two  of  cribbage.   But  their  hearts 
in  it.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  Brereto| 
preoccupied,  and  in  so  far  as  you 
tell  from  his  poker  face,  he  was 
where  between  worry  and  outright' 
ety.  Hobbs  wore  his  best  Latin  sinb' 
was  charmingly  enigmatic.    He  is  i 
haired,  has  a  small  mustache  to  matclj 
the  complexion  and  general  air  of 
able  bad  man.    Until  he  talks,  you' 
he  was  a  Mexican.    When  he  does 
know  he's  a  Texan. 

Brereton  is  a  small,  compact 
vanian  known  to  Hobbs  and  intimal 
"Pops"  behind  his  back  and  to  evel 
else  as  "Hotfoot  Looey"  when  he 
listening.  He  doesn't  talk  much  ui 
has  something  pertinent  to  say. 
silent  almost  all  the  way  to  our 
tion.  Then  suddenly:  "Well,  this  is  it. 
is  where  the  Ninth  Air  Force  make 
tory — or  wishes  it  had  never  been 
Hap  Arnold  has  handed  us  a  tough 

That  was  all.  Twenty-four  hours 
I  knew  what  a  tough  one  was. 

"P.  D."  Ent  met  us  at  the  field  on 
ing.  His  full  name  is  Uzal  G.  Ent 
everyone  calls  him  "P.  D."  for  Pen 
vania  Dutch,  which  is  what  he  is.  I 
also  a  blond,  reticent,  soft-spoken 
star  general,  commanding  the  \ 
Bomber  Command.  He  was  one  of  Al 
ica's  most  famous  lighter-than-air  ex 
before  he  quit  balloons  and  dirigible 
motor-powered  wings.  P.  D.'s  first  » 
to  Brereton  were,  "Well,  sir.  Everythi 
all  set."  They  walked  off  together,  tali 
Beyond  them  at  the  edge  of  the  fielc 
almost  a  mile  to  the  left  and  right, 
{Continued  en  page  45^ 


'^  wife  knows  leant  build 
fi^htin^  ships  on  ^Sissffood! " 


says  Ralph  Goza,  Beaumont,  Texas,  shipyard  worker,  husband  of 
Health-for-Victory  Club  member,  and  father  of  5  husky  youngsters 

"Down  the  ways!"  Again  and  again,  the  defiant  launching 
signal  sounds  out  in  busy  shipyards  on  the  Texas  Coast.  In 
Beaumont,  in  Orange,  in  Port  Arthur,  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days 
a  week,  hardy  men  rivet  and  weld  and  break  all  records  to  send 
these  ships  to  our  far-flung  battle  fronts. 

It's  a  swift,  steady  pace.  A  schedule  that  takes  stamina  and 
staying  power  and  men  physically  fit  and  on  their  toes  every 
minute  of  the  day.  And  these  hard-working  soldiers  of  production 
are  winning  their  fight  against  time. 

To  the  women  behind  these  builders  of  ships  —  the 

wives,  mothers  and  landladies  of  shipyard  workers — goes  plenty 
of  credit.  Every  month  these  women,  and  thousands  of  others  from 
New  England  to  Pearl  Harbor,  attend  Health-for-Victory  Club 
Meetings  to  learn  what  foods  will  keep  their  men  strong  and 
healthy.  To  date,  more  than  1,300  war  plants  and  other  organi- 
zations are  sponsoring  H-for-V  Clubs.  Local  home  economists, 
like  those  of  the  Gulf  States  Utilities  Co.,  demonstrate  practical 
ideas  on  wartime  meal  planning. 

Already,  a  grateful  army  of  500,000  women  follow 
H-for-V  Meal  Planning  Guides  every  month.  Prepared  by  the 
nutrition-wise  staff  of  Westinghouse  Home  Economics  Institute, 
these  helpful  books  give  health-building  menus  and  recipes  for 
every  day's  meals.  All  menus  are  planned  with  an  eye  on  ration 
points,  budgets — and  appetite  appeal. 

Now  these  professional  homemakers  have  prepared  still 
another  fine  book,  "The  ABC's  of  Eating  for  Health".  You'll 
find  it  of  real  value  in  helping  keep  your  family  in  fighting  trim. 

NOTE  TO  WAR  PLANT  EXECUTIVES:  Would  you  like 
to  organize  a  Health-for-Victory  activity?  Just  call  on  West- 
inghouse. We'll  gladly  help  adapt  it  to  your  requirements. 


No  after-lunch  letdown  for  Dad,  with  this  hearty, 
balanced  H-for-V  lunch  tucked  under  his  belt. 


FREE!     "THE    ABC's    OF    EATING    FOR    HEALTH" 

This  16-page  book  contains  the  essential  facts  about 
planning  health-building  meals  on  which  the  Health-for- 
Victory  Club  is  based.  Shows  how  to  use  alternates  to 
replace  scarce  foods,  how  to  cook  to  retain  the  most 
vitamins,  and  a  wealth  of  other  important  information. 
Write  for  your  copy  to 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  S  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
428  Fourth  Street  Mansfield,  Ohio 


*,     CONTRIBUTION     TO     AMERICA'S     WAR     EFFORT     BY 

Westindiouse 

PLANTS   IN   25   CITIES  ...  V^__/      OFFICES   EVERYWHER 
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ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  DIVISION,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 
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Do  you  know  how  to  choose 
a  really  fine  mattress  ? 


Sit  on  it  .  .  .  lie  down  en  it!  Then  ask 
yourself  these  5  important  questions: 

Does  it  have  a  smooth,  velvety  surface 
— without  tufts,  bumps  or  hollows? 

Will  it  provide  the  deep,  sleep-inviting 
softness  of  2  mattresses  built  into  1? 

Is  it  protected  with  rich,  heavy 
coverings  for  extra-long  wear? 

Does  it  have  the  reinforced 
construction  that  guards 


*395o 

West  Coast  and 
Canada.  J42.50 


Matching  Box 
Springs 


against  shiftingor  Stretching. .  .assur- 
ing soothing,  posturized  support? 

Does  it  carry  a  label  that  represents 
the  creative  skill  of  30  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  mattress  specialists? 
Only  the  Serta  4A  Tuftless  Mat- 
tress has  all  these  quality 
features.  See  the  difference! 
Feel  the  difference,  yourself! 


BUY  WAR  BONOS  AND  STAMPS 


lY  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  PERFECT  SL 


MATTRESS 


I  SERTA  ASSOCIATES,  INC.,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  666  LAKE  SHORE  DRIVE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

30  Leading  Mattress  Manufacturers  from  Coast  to  Coost  and  in  Canada 


Corner  of  Heaven 

Continued  from  page  17 


"if  Steve  is  going  to  fall  for  her,  too,  I 
give  up,"  Griselie  warned  them.  She  was 
sitting  on  a  low  seat,  hugging  her  knees; 
the  lamplight  shone  down  on  her  laughing 
face,  the  wide  mouth  and  cleft  chin,  the 
childish  cloud  of  dark  hair  over  her  eyes. 

"I  can  answer  for  Steve,"  Stephen  him- 
self said  dryly. 

"But  you  do  think  she's  fascinating?" 

"Yes;  very  lovely.  More  than  just 
pretty,"  he  said. 

"With  nothing  above  the  eyebrows," 
Mrs.  Mclntyre  put  in  darkly. 

Steve  and  Griselie  laughed  at  her  tone. 

"I  tried  to  come  back  night  before  last, 
the  night  of  the  day  she  was  here,"  Gri- 
selie told  them,  "but  I  couldn't.  And  yes- 
terday was  the  grand  windup  for  Harlan 
Brice,  my  New  York  editor,  and  he  said — 
now  he  may  have  said  this  to  everyone 
else,  but  anyway  he  did  say  it  to  me— 
that  if  I  came  on  to  .New  York,  he  would 
get  me  a  job  on  one  of  his  own  publica- 
tions," she  finished  triumphantly. 

"Congratulations,  Griselie!  But  I  hope 
he  breaks  his  leg,"  Stephen  -said.  "We 
need  you  here.  Yesterday  was  a  dead  loss." 

"But  you  weren't  here  yesterday,  Steve." 

"No;  Mom  and  I  went  over  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  a  couple  of  them  poked  at  my 
hip.    But  just  the  same,  we  missed  you." 

"And  did  they  say — do  they  think  they 
can  do  anything?" 

"I  don't  know  how  much  they  thought 
they  could  do.  Anyway,  they  wanted  to 
see  it.  Old  Rosenshine,  who  was  kicked 
out  of  Munich  a  few  years  ago,  is  the 
finest  bone  man  in  the  world.  He  said  he 
was  afraid  it  would  never  be  quite  right, 
but  that  he  believed  he  could  help  it.  So 
that  I  could  walk  as  much  as  I  wanted — " 

"Steve  Mclntyre,  what  are  you  saying!" 
Griselie  was  electrified;  tears  rushed  into 
her  eyes,  and  she  looked  through  them, 
trying  to  smile,  from  him  to  his  mother. 
"Oh,  I  don't  believe  it!"  she  gasped. 

The  others  were  both  touched  by  her 
excitement,  and  there  were  tears  in  Mrs. 
Mclntyre's  eyes,  too,  as  she  said: 

"Always  to  limp,  though,  Griselie,  and 
to  have  to  save  his  hip  too  much  strain." 

"Oh,  but  what's  that?  That's  nothing!" 
Griselie  twisted  herself  about  on  the  has- 
sock to  reach  for  both  Stephen's  hands, 
holding  them  against  her  breast.  Steve's 
dark  head  was  bent  toward  hers  so  that 
their  foreheads  almost  touched. 

"Hello,  Mom,"  a  voice  said  hoarsely 
from  the  doorway.  They  all  turned  as 
Alan,  thin  and  haggard,  in  an  oddly  fitting 
new  cotton  uniform,  came  into  the  room. 

FOR  a  minute,  they  were  all  motionless, 
staring  at  him  unbelievingly.  Then  his 
mother  left  her  chair  and  went  toward 
him,  crying,  "My  boy!"  on  a  sob  of  joy 
and  pain,  and  was  in  his  arms.  Stephen 
gave  a  shout  of  welcome,  and  upon  Gri- 
selle's  going  to  him  with  outstretched 
hands,  Alan  kissed  her,  too.  For  a  few 
wildly  confused  moments,  just  what  they 
all  said,  laughed  and  cried,  exclaimed  and 
stammered,  they  did  not  know.  But  pres- 
ently they  were  seated  again — Alan  on 
the  sofa  next  to  his  mother,  holding  both 
her  hands,  Griselie  resuming  her  place  on 
the  hassock  at  Stephen's  knee. 

"Tell  us,  darling,"  Mrs.  Mclntyre  said. 
"Anything!  Everything!" 

He  had  got  in  that  afternoon  at  six;  had 
f^own  up  from  Los  Angeles;  yes,  he  was 
tired;  no,  he  wasn't  tired;  yes,  he  was  thin. 
He  was  all  right.  He'd  been  in  a  Honolulu 
hospital  for  a  while;  nothing  at  all;  they'd 
just  kept  him  there  long  enough  to  check 
up  that  he  was  okay.  A  week  and  four 
days,  that  was  all. 

"How  are  you.  Mom?"  he  said.  "You 
look  pretty  comfortable  here.  You  look 
fine,  Steve.    Working  hard,  right  through 


And   Griselie   he! 
then,  darlir 


the  summer,  too? 
you  move  in?" 

"You   had   our   letters 
This  was  his  mother. 

"Sure.    It's  wonderful  how  you  get 
tcrs.    They  nose  around  through  the 
and  land  'em  where  they  belong." 

"See  any  fighting,  Alan?"  Steve  as! 

"That's  what  I've  been  wanting  to 
you,"  Griselie  said,  speaking  for  the 
time.  She  was  emotionally  shaken  to 
depths  of  her  being:  she  had  forgo 
how  wonderful  he  was;  the  tall  figure  \ 
its  little  stoop,  the  keen  eyes,  the 
smile  that  was  at  once  so  wise  and  sos 
pathetic,  the  long,  nervous,  clever  ha: 
His  voice — she  had  forgotten  that, 
but  it  was  like  no  other  voice  in  the  wc 

He  did  not  look  at  her  or  speak  to 
directly.    Now   he   smiled  at   Steve 
said,  "How's  old  Baker?" 

"in   the  Army,"   Steve   said;   "Liei 
krantz  is  the  big  shot  now." 

"Zat  so?"  Alan  grinned.    "Everytl 
must  be  'wootine,'  eh?" 

"Wootine  it  is.    Oh,   say.   Buzz, 
Rosenshine  is  here,  and  he  took  a  loo 
my  hip,"  Stephen  said  eagerly. 

"The  bone  specialist?" 

"Yep.   He  was  kicked  out  of  Germ 
and  he's  going  to  be  here  for  a  while 
then  probably  go  to  Los  Angeles 
drove  me  into  town  yesterday." 


Al 


lobit 


ALAN'S  keen,  frowning  brow,  his  Ya 
.  smiling  eyes,  his  fearful  look  » 
turned  toward  his  brother. 

Griselie  thought,  watching  them:  H 
he  loves  Steve! 

"What'd  he  say?"  Alan's  words 
like  shots. 

"Not  much.  But  he  thinks  he  could 
something.  Not  to  play  golf,  he  said, 
all  the  walking  a  reasonable  man  want; 
do.  He  said  I'd  be  the  one  to  decide  h 
much  exercise  I  wanted." 

And  at  Alan's  look  of  blank  ama 
ment  and  incredulous  delight,  Stephen 
his  long,  strong  hands  tightly  over  his  c} 
and  Griselie  felt  her  throat  thicken 
her  eyes  sting. 

"My  God!"  Alan  said  under  his  bres 

"Would  you  let  him,  Alan?"  the  mot) 
pleaded. 

"Let  him?  Rosenshine?  Well,  old  bo 
Alan  said,  "I  guess  you've  won  your  w 
Now  it's  only  for  us  to  win  ours." 

"And  that  reminds  me,"  Stephen 
swered,  "you  didn't  answer  us.   Did  > 
see  any  fighting?" 

Alan  looked  at  his  mother. 

"Can  you  take  it,  Mom?"  he  asked, 
an  odd  voice,  and  with  a  shadow  ol| 
smile. 

Stephen  and  his  mother  and  Grisel 
exchanged  frightened  glances,  and  M 
Mclntyre  said  in  a  shaking  voice:  "Wh>| 
think  I  can  take  anything,  Alan." 

"Okay,"  Alan  said  lightly.  "I  was  or| 
destroyer  that  went  down." 

"Midway,  huh?"  Stephen  guessed. 

"Yep.  We  had  two  and  a  half  minu 
after  we  got  the  orders  to  abandon  shi] 

"Men  drowned?"  Griselie  asked  soft 

"One  third.  About  eighty.  She  suckl 
some  of  them  down  with  her;  they  nev 
knew  what  struck  us." 

He  stopped.   There  was  a  dead  silen< 

"How  long  were  you  in  the  water,  son 
Mrs.  Mclntyre  asked  then  quietly. 

"About  four  hours,  I  guess.  It  w 
just  about  dusk  when  they  picked  me  uf 
Alan  cleared  his  throat  before  speakin 
a  quick  glance  from  Griselie  showed  h 
that  his  eyes  were  wet. 

"Throw  you  a  rope?"  Stephen  su 
gested. 

"Yep,  but  my  arms  were  pretty  stid 
with  oil  by  that  time  and  my  han 
couldn't  grasp  it.  So  they  put  a  boat  dow 
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A  GOOD  NUT 
ALWAYS  HOLDS 


•  When  a  nut  slips  it  falls  down  on  the  only 
job  it  has  to  do. 

When  it  shakes  loose  it  fails  in  its  sole  purpose. 

It  takes  a  good  nut  to  hold  fast  and  stay  put 
against  stress  and  vibration. 

The  Elastic  Stop  Nut  does. 

In  its  top  is  a  red  elastic  collar.  This  collar 
molds  itself  tightly  to  the  bolt.  It  keeps  the 
nut  and  bolt  threads  in  pressure  contact.  The 
nut  can't  wiggle  or  turn. 

This  is  what  makes  the  Elastic  Stop  Nut  stay 
tight. 

We've  been  making  Elastic  Stop  Nuts  for  years. 
Millions  of  them  every  day  go  into  war  pro- 
duction. Some  of  our  planes  take  as  many  as 
50,000  in  a  single  ship. 

Yet  of  actual  billions  in  use,  we  have  never 
heard  of  one  of  these  nuts  that  has  failed  to 
hold  better  than  any  other  similar  fastening. 


Porch  and  lawn  equip- 
menf  will  be  safer  and 
last  longer  when  Elasfic 
Stop  Nuts  replace  the 
ordinary  kind  that  fall  off. 


Clipping  jobs  will  be  quicker 
and  easier  when  cutting 
edges  are  maintained 
at  proper  pressure  with 
these    non-loosening    nuts. 


EIASTIC  SWiP  WVTS 

Zock^fiist  U»  make  thinffs  last 


Elastic  Stop  Nut  Corporation  of  America 

UNION,   NEW    jersey   AND    LINCOLN,   NEBRASKA 
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often  first  signs  of 


4  OUT  OF  5  may  get  it 
Often  Leads  to  Pyorrhea 

Healthy,  handsome-looking  teeth  re- 
quire firm  gums !  And  the  most  common 
gum  inflammation  and  an  enemy  of 
healthy  teeth  and  gums  is  Gingivitis. 

Some  of  the  first  signs  to  watch  for 
are  gums  that  bleed  a  little  when  you 
brush  your  teeth  or  are  tender  to  touch. 
Neglect  of  Gingivitis  often  leads  to 
dreaded  Pyorrhea,  which  only  your  Den- 
tist can  help.  See  him  every  3  months. 
Then  at  home  here's  one  of  the  very  best 
ways  to  help  guard  against  bleeding 
gums  of  Gingivitis- 
Why  You  Should  Use 
This  Forhan  Method 

Massage  your  gums  and  brush  your 
teeth  twice  daily  with  Forhan's  Tooth- 
paste—formula of  Dr.  R.  J.  Forhan— 
made  especially  for  both  massaging 
gums  to  be  firmer  and  cleaning  teeth. 

Just  notice  how  refreshed  and  stimu- 
lated your  gums  feel— how  clean  and 
naturally  bright  and  sparkling  your 
teeth  look.  Forhan's  also  helps  remove 
acid  film  that  so  often  starts  tooth  de- 
cay. Get  a  tube  of  Forhan's  today.  Note 
the  difference!  At  all  drug,  department 
and  10^  stores. 


Forhan's 


FOR  FIRMER  GUMS -CLEANER  TEETH 
NO  HARSH  ABRASIVES  IN  FORHAN'S! 


and  picked  me  up.   I've  two  weeks'  leave 
before  I  have  to  report,"  he  finished  cheer- 
fully, "so  you'll  get  the  whole  dope.  Mom, 
before  we  go  out  again." 
"You  go  out  again,  dear?" 
"As  soon  as  they  can  assign  us."^^ 
"Of  course,"  Mrs.  Mclntyre  said.   "Of 


good  to  him;  then  he  and  she  would  go 
away  into  the  lovely  end  of  summer,  al- 
ways to  be  together  after  that. 

"I'll  have  to  stop  thinking  of  him,  so 
that  I  can  start  all  over  again,"  Griselie 
said  to  herself.  It  was  long  after  midnight 
when,  smiling,  she  went  to  sleep. 


She  leaned  back  in  her  chair.    -*#   "Telephone,  Griselie!"  Rhoda  Varney, 

one  of  the  new  girls,  was  trilling  when 
Griselie  descended  the  stairs  at  eight  the 
next  morning.  "It  sounds  like  a  man!" 

"It  is  a  man,"  Griselie,  who  had  dressed 
in  a  state  of  dreamy  ecstasy,  said  as  she 
came  downstairs. 

But  it  wasn't  Alan.  She  listened  for  a 
minute  in  bewilderment.  Who  was  talk- 
ing, and  about  what? 

"Doctor?"  she  presently  interrupted. 
Unmistakably  it  was  Doctor  Cruickshank. 
He  was  saying — what? 

"And  I  think  you'd  better  come  up  at 
once  and  see  Mitzi;  she  is  quite  pros- 
trated," Doctor  Cruickshank  said.  "They 
got  me  at  the  house,  and  one  of  the  boys 
ran  me  up  here.  I  just  got  here." 

"Dead?"  Griselie  repeated,  uncompre- 
hending. "The  geoeral?  Why,  but  only 
day  before  yesterday — only  yesterday  it 
was — " 

"Died  in  his  sleep.  You'll  be  here?" 

"Right  away." 

IT  WAS  not  until  she  was  actually  at  the 
general's  house  that  she  thought  of 
breakfast.  She  was  reminded  of  it  by  the 
tact  that  Mitzi,  who  was  pale  and  languid 
and  still  in  bed,  was  indifferently  contem- 
plating a  tray  with  rolls  and  coffee  and 
marmalade  invitingly  arranged  on  it. 

Griselie  had  seen  only  Emma  in  the 
lower  hallway;  the  front  door  had  been 
standing  wide  open  to  the  beautiful  balmy 
morning;  Doctor  Sam  was  out  of  sight, 
but  she  could  hear  him  telephoning. 

"Mitzi,"  she  said,  going  into  the  bed- 
room, "what  happened?" 

"We  don't  know!"  Mitzi  said,  dry-eyed 
but  with  no  color  in  her  cheeks  and  speak- 
ing in  a  low,  unnatural  voice.  "Emma 
brought  up  his  mail  and  the  newspapers, 
knocked  as  she  always  does  and  opened 
the  door.  Then  she  called  me — I  almost 
fainted,"  Mitzi  said  piteously. 

"But  he  seemed  perfectly  well  yester- 
day!" 

"No;  he  wasn't  ever  perfectly  well," 
Mitzi  protested,  shaking  her  head  gravely. 
"You  couldn't  say  he  was  perfectly  well, 
Gris.  He  always  had  a  bad  heart,  and 
after  all,  he  was  eighty-two.  This  is  the 
way  he  would  have  wanted  to  go,"  she 
ended  solemnly. 

"Yes;  I  suppose  so.  But  it  seems  so 
sudden!" 

"Emma  said  to  me,  'Is  he  dead?'  and  it 
was  the  hardest  thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life 
to  walk  over  to  him  and  put  my  hand  on 
his  head,"  Mitzi  said.  "But  I  did  it.  It  was 
a  release  for  him." 

"Well,  I  guess  it  was,  poor  old  darling. 
But  it  seems  to  be  so  sudden!"  Griselie 
reached  for  a  piece  of  roll  and  nibbled  it. 

"Take  it  all,"  said  Mitzi;  "I  don't  want 
anything." 

T'll  have  half  a  cup  of  coffee.  Then  I'll 
go  see  if  Doctor  needs  me." 

"He  called  another  doctor^"  Mitzi  said. 

"Then  there's  a  chance?"  Griselie  ques- 
tioned eagerly. 

"Oh,  no.  No.  But  they  have  to  have 
the  coroner,  too,"  Mitzi  explained,  sud- 
denly looking  frightened  again. 

"Good  heavens!"  Griselie  went  out 
into  the  hall,  followed  by  Mitzi's  wail. 
"Don't  go,  will  you,  Griselie!"  She  was 
downstairs  before  she  remembered  that 
she  had  not  told  Mitzi  of  Alan's  return. 

"Griselie,  we're  going  to  need  you  here," 
Doctor  Cruickshank  said.  "I  telephoned 
Doctor  Johnston;  he  was  Uncle  Andy's 
regular  physician.  He'll  be  over,  but 
there's  nothing  he  can  do.  I've  let  Oulton 
know;  that's  the  coroner;  he's  sending 
over  for  the  body.  But  Doctor  Johnston 
will  have  to  see  it  first.  Emma's  fine,  but 


course. 

After  a  while  they  all  had  coffee  and 
sandwiches,  and  Griselie  sat  among  them 
at  the  table  in  the  dining  room,  buttering 
bread  and  cutting  pink  and  white  slivers  of 
tinned  ham.  An  uneasy  conviction  that 
Alan  would  insist  upon  escorting  her  home 
and  a  determination  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  she  permit  it,  began  to 
spoil  her  passionately  keen  appreciation 
of  this  marvelous  hour.  When  the  mo- 
ment came,  she  did  her  best  to  be  firm. 

"Ah,  please,  Alan — your  mother  wants 
you  tonight — "  she  stammered. 

Alan  said  almost  nothing;  they  walked 
out  into  the  night  together. 

"I  didn't  want  you  to  do  this,  Alan!" 

"I  know  you  didn't.  I'll  go  back  imme- 
diately. There  was  something  I  had  to 
say  to  you,  and  I  may  not  have  another 
chance." 

"May  not  have  another  chance?  But 
you're  going  to  be  here  for  two  weeks, 
aren't  you?" 

The  miracle  of  it,  walking  along  here 
beside  him  through  the  warm  summer 
dark,  was  so  overwhelming  that  she  had  to 
ask  him  to  repeat  his  answer. 

"What  I  said  was  that  you  may  not 
want  to  see  me  again,"  he  said  in  a  low 
tone. 

"But  why  not?"  she  countered  inno- 
cently. 

"I  think  you  know  why  not!"  he  ex- 
claimed. His  fingers  were  firm  under  her 
elbow  at  a  crossing;  they  walked  along 
under  the  trees  again. 

"This  is  what  I  had  in  mind  to  say,"  he 
went  on;  "I  was  a  great  fool.  It  was  al- 
ways you,  Griselie,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, only  I  didn't  know  it.  It's  been  you 
all  the  time  I  was  out  there — nights  on  the 
boat  deck,  looking  up  at  the  stars — out  at 
sea,  when  the  guns  were  roaring  every- 
where and  the  sky  was  black  with  fighters 
— always  you.  That's  about  all,  I  think.  I 
just  wanted  you  to  know." 

"Know  what?"  Griselie  stopped  short, 
squared  about  so  that  he  could  see  the 
glisten  of  her  eyes  in  the  starlight. 

Alan  put  his  two  hands  on  her  shoul- 
ders. He  was  so  tall  that  even  with  tall 
Griselie  he  stooped  a  little. 

"That  I  love  you,"  he  said;  "that  you're 
the  only  woman  in  the  world  for  me." 

"And  what  makes  you  think,"  she 
breathed  unsteadily,  "that  I've  changed?" 

"No,"  he  said;  "no,  you  can't — I  have 
no  right.    You  can't  say  that." 

"It's  always  been  that  way,"  she  told 
him.    "There's  never  been  anyone  else." 

His  arm  went  tightly  about  her  shoul- 
ders. "Then  we'll  be  married — soon.  Not 
tomorrow;  I'll  be  busy  all  day,"  he  said, 
after  a  minute's  thought.  "I  had  to  make 
out  records  for  all  the  fellows  we  lost;  I've 
got  to  go  over  them  with  Captain  Somer- 
ville.  But  day  after  tomorrow.  I'll  see 
Mitzi  as  early  as  I  can  get  over  here.  Then 
you  and  I  will  go  to  the  city  and  buy  socks 
and  shirts  and  shoes  and  a  uniform,  and 
we'll  lunch  together  and  make  all  our 
plans,"  Alan  finished  on  a  note  of  com- 
plete content. 

GRISELLE  did  not  sleep  for  a  long 
time;  lying  awake  and  thinking  was 
too  sweet.  Her  thoughts  were  drenched  in 
happiness;  the  world  was  all  music  and  the 
sparkle  of  stars  above  treetops.  Griselie 
had  to  take  out  from  her  memory  and  pass 
in  review  every  word  that  he  had  said, 
every  touch  of  his  hand,  every  kiss.  Her 
whole  young  body  lying  stretched  in  the 
darkness  thrilled  to  the  glory  of  this  hour 
of  triumph.  She  was  to  be  a  wife — Alan's 
wife!  She  would  stand  beside  him  and 
promise  always  to  love  him,  always  to  be 
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I'M  CHAMP  RIVETER  out  at  the  plant  Sil 
feet-two  and  strong  as  an  ox.  Wheneveil 
used  to  need  a  laxative,  I'd  take  what] 
thought  was  a  "he-man's"  medicine, 
tasted  awful !  And  what  a  wallop  that  s 
packed— almost  knocked  me  for  a  loo] 
SOME  LAXATIVES  ARE 

TOO  srnoH^X 
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LATER  ON  I  SWITCHED  to  another  kirn 
of  laxative.  It  tasted  pretty  bad,  too.  Bu 
I  wouldn't  have  minded  that  so  much,  ii 
it  had  done  me  any  good.  The  trouble 
was  that  I  didn't  get  the  proper  relief. 

SOME  LAXATIVES  ARE 

TOO  MILD 
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ONE  DAY  MY  FOREMAN  suggested 
F.x-Lax!  Now  there's  a  laxative  for  you! 
It  tastes  swell  — just  like  fine  chocolate! 
And  it  works  better  than  anything  I've 
ever  used.  Thoroughly,  effectively  —  but 
gently,  too !  Ex-Lax  is  not  too  strong,  not 
too  mild  . . . 

EX-LAX  IS  JUST  RIGHT! 


As  a  precaution,  use  only  as  directed 

IF  YOU  HAVE  A  COLD 
AND  NEED  A  LAXATIVE— 

Don't  dose  yourself  with  har^h,  upsetting  purgatives.  Talic 
Ex-I,ax!   It's  thoroughly  effective,  but  kind  and  gent 


EX- LAX 

THE'HAPPY  MEDIUM  LAXATIVE 

10c  and  2Sc  at  all  drug  stores 
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Jf^'Wped  you  here.    Mitzi  doesn't  seem 
"^AcIp  to  much.    I  just  telephoned  to 
:^McMurray,  his  lawyer;  he's  on  his 
•er.    It   doesn't  take  those  fellers 
pick  up  the  news!  Had  your  break- 
ad  some  coffee."    Griselle  bolted 
of  her  roll. 
\s  all  unreal.   Doctor  Cruickshank 
not  to  go  into  the  general's  room; 
there  must  be  disturbed  until  the 
came.  Johnston,  the  other  doctor 
consulted  with  Sam  Cruickshank: 
[)th  went  into  the  closed  room,  and 
wandered  back  to  Mitzi's  room, 
vas  dressing  herself  in  the  plainest 
|:k  gowns;  her  exquisite  little  face 

pitiful  and  wan. 
Is  is  awful,  isn't  it?"  she  said  over 
Vcr. 

and    Griselle    somewhat    timidly 

bd  into   the   silences   and    strange 

sounds  of  the  house.    McMurray 

i,  was  closeted  in  the  library  for  a 

kinutes  with   the   doctors   and   the 

|r.    Griselle   realized   with  a   thrill 

ima  and  the  Chinese  cook,  Lee 

|were  being  questioned. 

Mitzi  and  Griselle  were  both  sum- 

into  the  library.   Just  a  few  ques- 

Would  Mitzi  please  answer?    She 

do  her  best.    Mitzi  sat  down  in  a 

lacked   chair   that   made   her   look 

|r    and    more    forlorn    than    ever. 

standing  nervously  by  the  table, 

leen  crying.   Lee  Hing,  in  his  white 

Is  and  apron,  escaped  as  the  young 

Iss  of  the  house  came  in,  and  with 

pd  eyes  returned  to  his  kitchen. 

fear,"  said  Oulton,  "that  the  gen- 
lied  of  an  overdose  of  sleeping  pills. 
jn't  know." 

icide!"  Griselle  exclaimed  in  a  sharp 
ler. 

Jon't  know — it's  too  horrible — I  can't 
litzi  faltered,  rising, 
down,"     Doctor    Johnston    said 
"This  will  only  take  a  moment. 
)ulton  wants  to  know  if  he  had  ever 
Issed   any   suicidal   tendency — if   he 
iepressed  last  night." 
Itzi  fixed  her  terrified  eyes   on   the 
ler. 

lere  was  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about, 
fin  said.  The  general  had  been  in  the 
of  taking  sleeping  pills.  Did  Mrs. 
^tage  know  how  many  of  these  he 
ply  took?  Mitzi,  gulping  and  stam- 
3g,  shook  her  blond  head;  she  had 
Jiea. 

Id  he  usually  have  a  glass  of  ginger 
Ite  at  night?  Again  she  did  not  know, 
ben  it  was  not  her  regular  custom  to 
Ihim  up  a  drink  of  ginger  ale  after  he 
(retired?  Griselle  looked  at  Mitzi  in 
rise  when  this  question  was  asked, 
pmma  says  that  when  you  came  up- 
last  night,  you  called  in  to  General 
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Cruickshank  that  it  was  hot  and  you  were 
go  ng  to  have  some  ginger  ale,"  the  coro- 
ner said.  "And  that  you  went  downstairs 
and  got  two  bottles  and  two  glasses.  Is 
that  correct?" 

"Certainly  I  did,"  Mitzi  said  quickly; 
"but  the — "  She  stopped. 

"Do  you  know  where  the  bottle  with 
the  sleeping  tablets  was  then?"  Oulton 
asked. 

"No.  I— yes,  I  did.  I  did  when  he  told 
me.  He  asked  me  to  get  them  and  I 
brought  them  to  him." 

"There  were  how  many  in  the  bottle?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  went  into  the  bath- 
room and  got  them,  and  brought  them  to 
him.  He  took  the  bottle  from  me  and  put 
it  on  the  table  by  the  bed." 

"Had  he  ever  asked  you  to  do  that 
before?" 

"No;  he  hadn't." 

"You   had  suggested  the  ginger  ale?" 

"Yes:  I  did." 

"Emma  says  the  bottle  of  sleeping  cap- 
sules was  about  one  third  full  yesterday, 
approximately  about  a  dozen  pills,"  said 
Oulton.  "It  is  empty  this  morning  and  it 
was  on  the  bathroom  shelf.  I  think  that's 
all,"  he  added  in  an  undertone  to  the  doc- 
tors and  McMurray. 

GRISELLE  sat  frozen;  her  eyes  moving 
from  Mitzi's  face  to  that  of  the  coro- 
ner. Something  Mitzi  had  casually  said 
not  very  long  before  came  back  to  her 
with  horrifying  clearness. 

"I  was  thinking,"  Mitzi  had  said,  "that 
if  Uncle  Andrew  did  die  quietly  in  his 
sleep,  they'd  blame  it  on  an  overdose  of 
those  sleeping  pills." 

Griselle  felt  her  mouth  go  dry  and  her 
hands  cold.  Blood  burned  in  her  cheeks. 
Mitzi  couldn't  have — they  couldn't  be 
thinking  .  .  .  She  heard  voices  around  her 
as  if  they  came  from  far  away. 

"I've  got  to  go,"  Doctor  Cruickshank 
said.  "I  have  a  patient  at  the  hospital, 
and  they  tell  me  she's  had  a  bad  night. 
If  you  want  me.  Doctor  Johnston,  you'll 
call  me?" 

"I've  ordered  the  body  removed,"  Oul- 
ton said.  "I  can't  do  anything  here.  I'll 
be  back,"  he  said  to  Mitzi,  "some  time 
this  afternoon  when  we  get  a  report  from 
the  laboratory." 

"Now,  let  me  explain  all  this  to  you  as 
well  as  I  can,"  McMurray  said,  when  he 
and  Johnston,  Mitzi  and  Griselle  were 
alone.  "The  general's  law  business  has 
always  been  carried  on  in  Philadelphia  by 
a  firm  of  old  family  lawyers.  Swallow  & 
Bassomville.  I've  only  handled  a  few  real- 
estate  exchanges  for  him  here,  insurance 
and  so  on.  He  put  some  money  into  War 
Bonds  last  March;  I  handled  that.  But  I 
really  don't  know  much  about  his  affairs. 
He  drew  some  checks  on  a  Philadelphia 
bank,  didn't  he?" 
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"The  day  the  Axis  capitulates  she's  going  out  the  front  door  on  her  ear!" 

.LIERS  REAMER    KELLER 


AfAf/y  MEN  IN  WHOSE 

modest  homes  there  used  to  be  a 
mite  of  idle  space  now 
make  a  point  of  renting  one  or 
Maybe  two  rooms  to 
more -than -vital  war  workers.  in 
Many  towns  this  helps  very 
Much  toward  easino  the 
Mighty  tough  housing  problem. 
Maybe  you  have  a  room  that  you 
Might  rent!  if  so,  do  so! 


The  best  of  'em  is 


MATTINGLY  &  MOORE   BLENDED   WHISKEY 

80  proof— 72 '/2%  grain  neutral  spirits. 

Frankfort  Distilleries,  Inc., 

Louisville  &  Baltimore. 


An  Explanation 
to    our    Friends 

If  your  bar  or  package  store  is 
out  of  M  &  M.  there  is  a  very 
good  reason.  You  see,  we  haven't 
made  a  drop  of  whiskey  since  the 
fall  of  1943.  During  these  many 
months  our  distilleries  have  been 
devoted  1007"  to  the  protluction 
of  alcohol  for  explo.sives,  rubber, 
and  other  vital  war  products. 
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"Yes;  he  did!"  Mitzi  said  quickly. 

"He  also  had  a  checking  account  in 
Oakland.  Well,"  the  lawyer  proceeded, 
"about  two  weeks  ago,  he  sent  for  me  and 
asked  mc  to  draw  him  up  a  new  will.  We 
went  over  the  main  points  of  it,  and  I 
made  notes.  He  said  that  his  last  will  was 
in  his  attorneys'  possession  in  Philadel- 
phia and  asked  mc  to  send  for  it.  Natu- 
rally, I  know  nothing  of  the  conditions  of 
that  will;  it  was  to  be  destroyed  here  in 
this  house  today  and  the  new  will  signed. 
He  was  very  much  troubled  about  some 
little  delay  in  sending  it,  and  I  gather  that 
it  is  quite  an  old  document,  perhaps  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  old.'' 

"No;  it  couldn't  be,"  Mitzi  said  quickly. 
"He  was  always  talking  as  if  it  was  quite 
new — made  after  my  father's  death,  any- 
way." 

"Well,  that  doesn't  prove  anything,  does 
it?"  McMurray  said  with  a  doubtful  look. 
"Old  men  put  ofT  making  their  wills  as 
long  as  they  can.  To  proceed:  I  drafted 
the  new  will  and  submitted  it  for  his  ap- 
proval; he  made  several  changes.  One 
change  was  in  regard  to  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty, a  small  ranch  he  intended  to  leave  to 
Miss  Mountjoy.  He  asked  me,  instead,  to 
get  the  title  to  that  property  and  make  out 
a  deed  of  gift;  that  also  was  to  have  been 
signed  today." 

THERE  goes  my  ranch,  Griselle  was 
ashamed  to  find  herself  thinking. 

"That  property  will  now  of  course  lapse 
to  the  estate,"  the  lawyer  was  continuing. 
"It  seems  very  unfortunate  that  the  gen- 
eral's death  should  have  occurred  at  this 
precise  time.  But  inasmuch  as  Mrs.  Armi- 
tage  and  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Cruickshank, 
as  well  as  yourself.  Miss  Mountjoy,  were 
to  be  beneficiaries  under  the  unsigned  will, 
perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for  you  to  be 
present  when  we  open  the  original  will, 
which  has  arrived  from  Philadefphia  and 
is  now  in  my  possession." 

He  looked  about  the  little  circle  with 
an  air  of  deep  displeasure.  Orderly  legal 
procedure  had  been  upset. 

"It  seems  so  soon  to — to  do  anything 
like  that!"  Griselle  said,  under  her  breath. 

"If  it  was  written  twenty  years  ago,  this 
old  will,"  Mitzi  said,  in  her  faintly  bored 
and  faintly  arrogant  way,  "I  can  hardly 
see  why  Miss  Mountjoy  should  be  present. 
She  was  hardly  born." 

"I  say  I  do  not  know  when  it  was  writ- 
ten," McMurray  said  frigidly.  "It  may 
have  been  written  this  year.  Mr.  Sumner 
Swallow,  to  whom  I  telephoned,  men- 
tioned that  it  was  some  years  since  he  had 
seen  the  general.  But  the  will  may  be  quite 
recent,  for  ail  that.  I  merely  got  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  old.  I  would  like  to 
open  it  at  five  this  afternoon,"  he  added, 
on  an  interrogative  note.  "I  will  be  here 
at  that  time." 


/ 


Griselle  nodded  gravely.  It  was 
a  dream.  The  doctor  prescribed  a 
for  Mitzi;  there  was  talk  of  mo* 
body  from  the  coroners  kccpin{ 
parlors  of  a  Berkeley  mortician, 
came  in  to  murmur,  red-eyed,  of  p 
from  florists.  Flowers  were  to  b( 
where? 

"1  am  sorry  about  your  inher 
McMurray  said  to  Griselle.  in  a 
thetic  undertone  that  surprised  hei 

"My  little  ranch?   Oh,  that's  al 
Griselle  assured  him,  her  eyes  fillin 
always  been  too  kind  to  me.  It  was 
made  me  come  to  California  at  i 
only  so — so  sorry  that  he  was  alo 
we  weren't  with  him  at  the  end. 
we'd  known.    1   would  have  stay< 
him.    It  doesn't  seem  like  him — it 
seem  like  a  thing  he'd  do,  take  to« 
pills.    He  must  have  got  up  in  th 
after  Mitzi  left  him,  and  thought  h( 
more.    Perhaps  he  felt  confused — ^| 
he  was  half  asleep — " 

"Perhaps  that  was  it,"  the  lawyi 
"Will  you  stay  here  with  Mrs.  Arm 
he  asked. 

"I  hope,  when  she's  over  the  s 
little,  she'll  come  home  with  me,"  ( 
answered.  "Doctor  Cruickshank 
cousin.  I  know  that  Aunt  Mollie 
Cruickshank — would  want  her  to  I 
us." 

Mitzi  had  stretched  herself  on  a 
her  eyes  were  shut. 

"After  a  while,"  she  said  faintly; 
a  while." 

The  doctors  had  gone;  now  Mc^ 
left,  too.  Griselle  sank  down  in  a  low 
breathing  a  great  sigh  of  exhaustio; 

"That  damn'  coroner  and  his 
cions!"  Mitzi  said. 

"Suspicions!"  Griselle  gasped,  hei 
fading. 

"Certainly.  He  thinks  I  poisoned 
Andrew,"  Mitzi  answered  calmly, 
heard  him  asking  me  about  taking 
ale  upstairs." 

"If  you  had  taken  him  ten  ginge 
it  wouldn't  prove  anything,"  Grisei 
swered  promptly.  "The  general  ofte 
sleeping  capsules.  Last  night  he  jus 
too  many.  Or  maybe  it's  just  that  hi; 
stopped.  That's  the  explanation 
Johnston  believes,  anyway." 

"Did  they  take  that  pill  bottle 
them?"  Mitzi  asked  suddenly,  after 
ment's  frowning  speculation. 

"Oh,  yes;  from  the  bathroom,  at 
bedside  clock  and  his  glasses  and 
thing.  I  saw  that  man  that  was  with" 
ton  wrapping  a  handkerchief  arounl 
pill  bottle." 

"Pah!"    Mitzi    said.    "This   fin 
business  is  all  tosh.    Little  country 
ners  running  around  trying  to  rem«| 
what  they've  seen  in  the  movies.   I* 
yoii,"  she  went  on,  after  a  moment,! 
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true !  A  General  Sherman  (M-4)  tank  uses  27  G-E  lamp  bulbs,  about  the  number  you'd  find  in  the 


jrage  home. 


Five  of  them  are  shown  here.    A  full   armored  division  uses  60,000 


ips  ...  a  year's  supply  for  every  home  in  Hackensack,  N.  J.   The  General  Electric 


research  organization  that  developed  these 


ned  forces  is  your  assurance 


and  other  G-E  lamps  used  by  the 


that  the  G-E  lamps  you  use  are  made  to  stay  brighter  longer 


Key  to  tank  lamps  above :  (I)  G-E  "all-glass" spot  and  signal  lamp  (2)  Black- 
out lamp    {3)   Headlight  lamp    (4)    Compass  illinninator    (5)   Inspection   lamp. 

BEST       INVESTMENT      IN       THE      WORLD      IS      IN       THIS       COUNTRY'S      FUTURE...  BUY      WAR       BONDS. 


GEMA2DA      iS 


LAMPS 


G-E  MAZDA  LAMPS 


GENERAL  md  ELECTRIC 


GENERAL      #<C 


>  lONc.,.      5^-,.-'  . 


Hear  the  General  Electric  radio  programs:  "The  Hour  of  Charm"  Sunday  10:00  p.  m.  EWT,  NBC;  "The  World  Today"  news  every  weekday  6:45  p.  m.  EWT,  CBS. 
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EXTRA  FOOD  COUPONS 
FOR  YOU,  MADAM  .  .  . 

COMPLIMENTS  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

THANKS  to  American  railroads,  you  can  leave  your 
food  ration  coupons  at  home  when  you  go  shopping 
for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Oranges,  lemons,  grapefruit,  melons,  cherries,  berries, 
and  many  other  fruits  do  not  require  precious  ration  points. 

Potatoes,  tomatoes,  green  beans,  peas,  cabbage,  let- 
tuce, and  many  other  vegetables  are  point  free. 

These  are  brought  to  your  local  markets  by  railroads 
—often  from  thousands  of  miles  away. 

It  is  a  tremendous  job  to  keep  the  supplies  of  foods 
moving  these  days  when  railroad  facilities  are  carrying 
unprecedented  loads  of  war  materials  and  supplies. 

But  the  Erie  and  other  American  railroads  are  con- 
tinuing to  serve  the  home  front  as  well  as  the  battle  front. 

And  those  extra  coupons  you  have  as  a  result  of  buy- 
ing fresh  fruits  and 


vegetables  are  with 
the  compliments  of 
your  American 
railroads. 
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000,000 1 

Erie  Railroad 

iSuy  JVar  Bonds  and  Stampt 


*    ONE    OF    AMERICA'S    RAILROADS  — ALL    UNITED    FOR    VICTORY    * 


III  never  tell  them,  that  when  1  took  the 
ginger  ale  into  the  bathroom,  1  did  put 
two  sleeping  tablets  into  it." 

"Why'd  you  take  it  into  the  bathroom?" 
Griselle's  eyes  were  wide  with  horror. 
"And  how  dared  you?"  she  gasped. 

"1  took  it  into  the  bathroom  to  open  it. 
I  was  afraid  it  would  fizz  up  and  get  every- 
thing sloppy.  I  said  to  him.  'Wait.  Ill  get 
a  towel.'  And  then  when  1  went  in  there, 
I  thought  that  he  always  took  them,  and 
that  two  wouldn't  hurt  him.  He  often  took 
two!"  Mitzi  said  defensively. 

"But — my  God!"  Griselle  said,  under 
her  breath.  "Don't  you  see  how  that  will 
look?   He  didn't  ask  you  to?" 

"No;  but  he — yes,"  Mitzi  changed  her 
story  suddenly,  struck  by  the  suggestion, 
"he  did.  He  said,  'Put  a  couple  of  those 
pink  capsules  into  that  ginger  ale.'  He 
said  to  put  in  four  or  five,"  she  changed  it 
again. 

"But  you  told  Oulton  that  he  asked  you 
to  bring  him  the  bottle." 

"1  know  I  did." 

"Then  the  bottle  \yas  in  the  bathroom  all 
the  time?" 

"Yes;  but  if  they  make  any  trouble 
about  that,"  Mitzi  began  uneasily,  "I'll 
say  that  he  could  easily  have  got  up  in  the 
night  and  taken  it  back." 

"For  heaven's  sake,  what  did  you  do 
that  for?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Mitzi;  "I  just 
thought  of  it." 

"You'll  have  to  say,"  Griselle  said, 
thinking  fast,  "that  he  asked  you  to  put 
the  capsules  into  the  ginger  ale,  that  is,  if 
they  find  that  that  was  what  killed  him." 

"They  couldn't  have  killed  him,"  Mitzi 
said  angrily.  But  she  spoke  in  a  whisper, 
and  the  color  had  drained  from  her  face. 
"He  was  accustomed  to  them.  A  couple 
of  pills  more  or  less!" 

"It  might  be,"  Griselle  began  slowly, 
piecing  it  together,  "that  the  two  you  gave 
him,  added  to  some  he  took  later — he 
might  have  got  up  later,  not  knowing  that 
you  gave  him  two,  and  taken  some  more. 
He  was  old,  and  his  heart  wasn't  any  too 
good." 

"I  don't  suppose,"  Mitzi  said,  with  an 
air  of  casuainess,  "that  your  precious  coro- 
ner could  tell  how  many  he  took,  could 
he?" 

"Oh,  they  can.  They  can  tell  how  many 
fractions  of  a  grain  a  person  has  taken," 
Griselle  returned  confidently.  "I've  read 
that  in  detective  magazines  and  in  loads 
of  stories.  That  is,"  she  added,  confused 
and  frightened  by  the  expression  on  Mit- 
zi's  face,  "that  is,  sometimes  they  can. 
Why?  Do  you  think  you  put  in  more  than 
two?"  she  asked. 

"No;  of  course  not!"  Mitzi  answered 
haughtily.  She  got  up  from  the  couch  and 
walked  about  the  room  restlessly.  "What 
are  we  to  do?"  she  asked.  "Dawdle  about 
this  house  until  McMurray  comes  to  read 
that  will  at  five  o'clock?" 

"Luncheon,"  Emma  said  primly  at  the 
door. 

"I  suppose  we  may  as  well  eat,"  Mitzi 
observed  discontentedly.  "It's  after  one 
o'clock." 

THEY  went  into  the  dining  room  to  sit 
down  to  squabs  and  artichokes  and  lat- 
ticed potatoes  and  raspberries.  Neither 
girl  had  much  appetite. 

They  were  still  idling  at  the  table  when 
Griselle  remembered  suddenly  the  bit  of 
news  that  in  the  general  confusion  and 
horror  of  the  day  she  had  not  remembered 
to  give  Mitzi. 

"Oh,"  she  began,  "this  went  completely 
out  of  my  head.  But  last  night  I  went  to 
Mrs.  Mclntyre's  to  see  her  and  Steve — " 

"You've  got  a  crush  on  Steve?"  Mitzi 
interrupted  to  say  interestedly.  "You  know 
you  have!" 

"1  have  not.  But  the  thing  is,  Mitzi,  that 
vvhile  I  was  there,  Alan  came  in.  He's 
back  for  a  two  weeks'  leave." 

"Alan!"  Mitzi  exclaimed,  electrified. 


"Yes;  he  flew  up  from  Los  Angelei| 
terday  afternoon.  I  think  he  had  to  i 
or  something.    Anyway,  they  hadn't] 
any  notice;  he  simply  walked  in  on  I 

"He  didn't  telephone  me, "  was 
instant  reaction.   Her  brow  knitted, 
d'you  suppose  he  didn't  telephone 
she  demanded.    "Did  he  ask  aboutl 
Did  he  speak  about  poor  Dave?" 

"He  hadn't  heard  about  David  i 
killed  " 

"He  hadn't  heard!   I  wrote  him.''J 

"He  didn't  have  the  letter.    He 
all  over  everywhere.    Australia, 
on  a  destroyer.    He  was  on  a  do 
that  went  down  at  Midway." 

"He  should  have  had  it."  M'tti 
plained.   "What  do  you  suppose  they 
with  their  letters?   That  makes  me  nl 
Important  news  like  that!" 

"They  had  an  awful  time."  Grisel 
heart  stood  still  for  a  moment,  as  it ' 
done  when  first  Alan  had  told  them  ol 
"He  was  in  the  water  four  hours.  He  I 
so  stiflF  with  cramp  and  chill  and  so 
ered  with  oil  they  didn't  know  who  he| 
when  they  picked  him  up.  They  lost  ab 
eighty  men,  but  the  miracle  was  that  I 
saved  so  many.  And  he  says  they 
wait  to  get  on  another  destroyer  an 
back." 

"For  heaven's  sake,  what  a  horriblel 
perience!"  Mitzi  said  abstractedly.  "D'l 
suppose — Here  he  is  now!"  Mitzi  io| 
rupted  herself  to  exclaim  in  satisfac 
as  the  gong  in  the  front  hall  souu 
through  the  house. 

BUT  instead  of  Alan,  it  was  Mr.  Ou: 
the  coroner,  and  Doctor  Johnston 
the  two  strange,  detached  young  u 
lings  of  the  coroner  who  came  in.  Grii 
following  Mitzi  into  the  sitting  room] 
join  them,  felt  a  sick  premonition  of 
descending  upon  her  spirit.    Outside 
windows,  the  heavy  fog  seethed  and 
lowed  noiselessly;  sounds  came  m 
through  it,  shouting  of  boys,  grinding 
brakes,  horns  on  the  bay.    The  air  i 
heavy  and  warm;  the  coroner  wiped 
face  on  a  green-striped  handkerchief. 

Mr.  Oulton  wanted  to  ask  Mrs.  A; 
tage  a  few  questions,  would  detain  I 
only  a  few  minutes.  Mitzi  sat  down  a 
faced  him  steadily,  two  red  spots  in  I 
cheeks.  For  some  time,  to  Griselle's  ao 
discomfort,  Mitzi  steadily  expressed  h 
self  as  knowing  nothing.  She  didn't  km 
how  many  tablets  her  uncle  usually  to< 
or  where  he  kept  them  or  whether  he  » 
depressed  yesterday  or  anything  at  all, 

Oulton  reminded  her  that  she  had 
ready  stated  that  she  did  know  that  G( 
eral  Cruickshank  was  in  the  habit 
taking  occasional  sleeping  tablets  from 
bottle  in  the  bathroom.  The  maid  Emr 
had  said  that  he  had  asked  her  some  tii 
yesterday  if  there  were  any  pills  in  t 
bottle,  and  she  had  told  him  it  was  abo 
a  third  full.  The  bottle  was  marked  "Fil 
capsules." 

"Then  I  should  think  you'd  be  questio 
ing  Emma,"  Mitzi  said  with  faintly  vefl' 
insolence  at  this  point. 

"Couldn't  the  general  have  got  up  in  t 
night  and  taken  an  extra  pill?"  Grisei 
anxiously  demanded. 

"I  was  coming  to  that,"  Oulton  sai 
turning  the  completely  blank  expressic 
with  which  he  was  interrogating  Mitzi  in 
a  smile  for  the  younger  woman.  "Tl 
fact  is — "  His  heavy,  blank  look  was  fix< 
on  Mitzi  again.  "There  was  only  one  s 
of  fingerprints  on  that  bottle,  Mrs.  Anr 
tage,  and  they  were  not  the  general's  ai 
not  Emma's.  So  that  we  are  going  to  a: 
you,  and  Miss  Mountjoy  too,  if  she  like 
if  you'll  oblige  us  by  coming  down  to  d 
station,  as  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  le 
ting  the  boys  there  fingerprint  you." 

"I  was  never  in  the  general's  bathrooi 
in  my  life!"  Griselle  started  to  say.  Bi 
she  caught  herself  up  in  time,  out  of  shet 
pity  for  Mitzi,  who  looked  sick  with  te 
ror,  and  substituted,  "I  was  never  finge 
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^\ . .  and  how  is  everything  at  HOME? 


!»!» 


Dear  NLom:  Everything's  pretty  quiet  around  here. 

Jim  and  I  were  just  talking  about  what  we  wanted  to  do 
the  first  day  when  we  get  back.  I  told  him  I  wanted  one  of  your 
blueberry  pies  and  maybe  a  big  slice  of  your  chocolate  cake  with 
thick  frosting. 

He  says  his  mother  makes  the  slickest  biscuits  with  heavy 
chicken  gravy  over  them.  And  of  course  we  both  want  to  put 
up  our  feet  and  listen  to  the  radio  with  big  plates  of  fresh  peach 
ice-cream  in  front  of  us.  And  how  is  everything  at  home? 

Your  loving  son,  Henry 


More  than  8,000  loyal  men  and  women  at  Crosley  have  been 
awarded  the  10%  War  Bond  Flag  as  a  symbol  that  their 
savings,  as  well  as  their  skilled  hands,  are  working  for  victory. 


To  all  the  Henrys  everywhere:  One  of  these  days,  when 
you  and  the  millions  like  you  have  won  this  war,  Crosley  will 
go  back  to  making  refrigerators  with  the  Shelvador  for  you  to 
raid  when  you  get  hungry  at  midnight— 

And  ranges  for  baking  the  pies  and  cakes  you  want  and 
washers  and  ironers  to  make  your  Mother's  (and  maybe  your 
Wife's)  life  easier— 

And  radios  and  television  sets  for  your  favorite  programs. 

But  until  your  HOME  is  safe  again,  Crosley  will  use  all  its 
skill  in  radio  and  electronics  for  devices  you  need  now  for  war; 
all  its  know-how  in  making  rugged,  complex  precision-apparatus 
(like  peacetime  appliances)  for  the  war  materials  that  will  help 
you  keep  Germans  and  Japs  out  of  your  own  front  yard. 


THE  CROSLEY  CORPORATION   •  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  AND  RICHMOND,  IND. 

Peacetime  Manufacturers  of  Radios,   Refrigerators,  Household  Appliances,  and   the  Crosley  Car 

HOME    or    wLw,   "the    nation's    station" 
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My  nose  was  red 
My  throat  raw  beef 
I  smoked  a  KQDl 
And  got  relief-''^ 


w 


It  sootLed  so  mucK 
I  vowed  I  would 
5'witcK  from  Hots 
toKCDlSforgood! 


UNION 


If  KQDLS  are  kind 
To  throats  tbt  way- 
It's  mart  to  smoke 
'era  evciy  day ! 


Switch  &oin 

K(X>1S 


printed!  We  don't  mind  that,  do  we, 
Mitzi?" 

"I  don't  believe  they  need  your  finger- 
prints. Miss  Mountjoy,"  Oulton  said. 

"But  I'll  go  along,  anyway,"  Griselle 
said. 

"You  stay  by  me,"  Mitzi  said  feverishly 
to  Griselle  when  they  were  upstairs  put- 
ting on  their  hats.  "Everything  will  be  all 
right." 

"Listen,"  Griselle  whispered  urgently, 
detaining  Mitzi  as  they  reached  the  door 
on  their  way  downstairs,  "tell  them  the 
truth.  Tell  them  you  put  some  capsules 
into  his  ginger  ale  because  he  had  been 
restless  and  you  knew  they  made  him 
sleep." 

"T)UT  how  do  I  know  how  many  it 
JD  was?"  Mitzi  fiercely  whispered  back. 
"I  spilled  some  capsules  in —  Why  do  you 
look  like  that?"  she  broke  off  to  ask  nerv- 
ously.  "I  didn't  mean  to  do  any  harm!" 

"Oh,  goodness,  I  wish  you  hadn't  done 
it!"  Griselle  murmured.  "As  if  things 
weren't  complicated  enough  without  this! 
Do  you  think  you  put  in  many?"  she 
asked. 

"No!"  Mitzi  answered  scornfully,  her 
tone  of  bravado  attempting  to  deny  any 
apprehension  whatsoever.  "And  I'm  not 
going  to  worry  about  anything  this  idiot 
Oulton  can  do!" 

"Mr.  McMurray  is  going  to  be  back  at 
five  to  read  the  will,"  Griselle  reminded 
her.  But  when  they  went  downstairs,  it 
was  to  find  the  lawyer  already  there.  He 
asked  Mitzi  for  a  word  in  private,  and  they 
went  into  the  dining  room  for  five  minutes. 
Then  they  all  went  to  the  coroner's  of- 
fice, Mitzi  maintaining  complete  silence 
all  the  way,  but  with  a  proud  curl  to  her 
lip  and  a  certain  knitting  of  her  forehead 
that  told  Griselle  that  she  was  rehearsing 
her  part  in  what  she  imagined  to  be  the 
afternoon's  business. 

And,  sure  enough,  when  she  had  been 
fingerprinted,  had  sustained  a  primary 
and  casual  questioning  and  was  put  on 
oath  for  her  deposition  to  be  submitted  to 
the  coroner's  jury  at  the  inquest  the  next 
day,  she  spoke  up  with  a  readiness  that 
surprised  Griselle. 

Griselle's  eyes  moved  toward  the  face 
of  Walter  McMurray;  he  was  leaning  back 
in  his  chair,  looking  first  at  one  end  and 
then  at  the  other  of  his  fountain  pen  which 
he  had  taken  from  his  pocket  and  held 
between  the  stretched  thumb  and  middle 
finger  of  his  left  hand.  His  expression  was 
absolutely  blank,  but  Griselle  knew  well 
that  Mitzi,  without  help,  could  not  have 
produced  the  smooth  phrases  and  terms 
she  did. 

"My  uncle  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
pills  to  help  him  sleep.  He  would  often  tell 
me  that  he  had  taken  some  when  he  went 
to  bed,  others  later,  if  he  was  wakeful  in 
the  night.  Last  night  he  was  asleep  before 
I  went  upstairs;  he  heard  me  coming  and 
called  out  to  me,  and  I  said  I  was  going 
to  have  some  ginger  ale  and  asked  if  he 
would  like  some.  He  said  yes,  and  I  went 
down  to  the  pantry  and  filled  two  glasses; 
I  used  glasses  that  were  too  small,  and 
they  brimmed  over  on  the  tray  when  I 
carried  them  upstairs.  When  I  went  into 
my  uncle's  room  he  was  half-sitting  up 
against  pillows;  he  said  he  wanted  sleep- 
ing pills.  I  asked  if  he  hadn't  been  asleep; 
he  said  he  had.  I  went  into  the  bathroom 
and  wiped  off  the  tray  and  called  out  to 
him  that  there  were  only  two  pills  there, 
how  many  had  he  taken?  When  I  took 
them  out  to  him,  he  said,  'I  take  too  many 
of  these;  I  think  I'll  cut  down  on  them.' 
I  said,  'It's  probably  a  drug  whose  efficacy 
wears  off  when  you  overdo  it,'  or  some- 
thing like  that,  and  he  said,  'It  does.  Prob- 
ably one  of  these,'  he  said,  'would  knock 
you  out,  but  I've  been  taking  them  all 
day.'  " 

"He  said  he  had  been  taking  them  all 
day?"  Oulton  asked  quickly.  "But  Emma, 
the  maid,  said  that  she  had  noticed  that 
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there  were  eight  or  ten  pills  in  the  bottle?"    ''^\0- 

"At  what  time  did  she  notice  that?"  ^tft 
McMurray  asked  in  a  quietly  interested  ^e«ai 
tone 

"Well,  that,  she  didn't  say,"  the  coronet 
answered,  set  back  for  the  moment 

'That  was  probably  at  noon,"  Mita 
opined. 

"What  would  take  her  into  that  bath- 
room at  noon?" 

"Clearing  up,"  Mitzi  said.    "My  unck 
never  got  up  until  eleven  or  twelve.  Enuni 
took  in  towels  and  made  the  beds, 
that." 

And  she  sent  a  quick  flicker  of  a  glance 
toward  McMurray's  watchful  eyes. 

But  going  home  in  the  car,  she  wu 
hysterical,  and  when  they  got  to  the  house, 
she  told  Griselle  passionately  that  she 
would  kill  herself  before  she  went  again 
to  that  horrible  white  office  with  the  cal- 
endar on  the  wall. 

The  girls  went  upstairs  to  wash  their 
faces,  take  off  outer  street  garments,  and 
compose  themselves  for  the  five-o'clock 
ceremony  of  reading  the  will,  to  which 
Doctor  Cruickshank  and  his  wife  had  been 
bidden 

Mollie  arrived,  tearful  and  shocked, 
twenty  minutes  before  the  hour.  Griselle 
ran  down,  and  told  her  what  she  could  of 
the  day's  events;  the  doctor,  after  parking 
the  car,  joined  them;  McMurray,  who  had 
been  strolling  about  in  the  still  heavy, 
all-enveloping  fog,  came  in  and  took  his 
place  in  the  general's  old  chair  at  the 
library  table. 

Mitzi  descended  the  stairs  as  the  clock 
was  striking  the  hour.  She  looked  her 
loveliest  in  one  of  the  soft  black  and  white 
house  gowns  that  were  a  part  of  her 
mourning  for  David  Armitage;  she  wore 
no  rouge,  and  her  lips  looked  all  the  more 
red,  and  her  fly-away  soft-brushed  hair 
more  gold  by  contrast. 

She  was  crossing  the  hallway  toward 
the  library  door  when  a  man  in  uniform 
c^me  in  from  the  garden;  a  tall,  lean  man 
with  shrewd,  gray  eyes,  a  shghtly  stooped 
man  with  a  half-smile  that  was  at  once 
wistful  and  confident.  Mitzi  gave  him  one 
look. 

Then  she  was  across  the  hall,  was  in  his 
arms,  tightemng  them  about  her,  sobbing 
bitterly,  with  her  gold  head  on  his  shoul- 
der. 

"Oh,  Alan,  Alan,  Alan,  I've  needed  you 
so!  You  didn't  come  and  didn't  come, 
and  I've  wanted  you  so!  You'll  stay  here 
now,  won't  you?  You'll  take  care  of  me?" 

"Why,  of  course,  I'll  do  anything  I  can, 
Mitzi,"  Griselle,  with  the  world  darkening 
about  her,  heard  Alan's  deep,  slightly 
hoarse  voice  say  reassuringly. 
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FOR  a  full  minute  after  McMurray's 
voice  had  ceased,  there  was  complete 
silence  in  the  Ubrary.  Mitzi,  Doctor 
Cruickshank  and  Mollie  looked  blank  be- 
wilderment and  incredulity  at  one  an- 
other. Griselle  sat  staring,  her  eyes  wide, 
every  particle  of  color  drained  from  her 
face.  Mollie's  mouth  formed  the  mono- 
syllable "Who?"  but  she  did  not  speak. 

Mitzi  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 
"That — simply— isn't  Uncle  Andrew's 
will!"  she  stated  flatly. 

"That's  not — not  anyone  we  know  or 
he  knew,"  Mollie  Cruickshank  said  in  a 
troubled  voice. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  the  doctor  asked. 
His  wife  glanced  at  him,  thinking  that 
Sam  suddenly  looked  old.  "Is  that  all?" 
he  added.  "Did  you  read  the  whole  thing?" 

"That  is  all,"  Walter  McMurray  said. 
"I  don't  understand  it,"  he  added  frankly. 
"This  is  completely  unlike  the  will  I  drew 
up  for  the  general.  In  his  talks  with  me, 
he  made  no  allusion  to  anything  like  this!" 

"Read  it  again!"  Mitzi  commanded. 
Griselle  had  not  spoken. 

"Yes;  I'll  read  it  again,"  the  lawyer  said. 

The  long  envelope  that  he  had  just 
opened  lay  on  the  desk.  It  bore  the  en- 
graved names  and  the  address  of  a  firm 
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of  Philadelphia  lawyers,  a  single  sheet  of 
paper  had  been  folded  within  it.  The  sig- 
^nature  was  that  of  Andrew  Cruickshank; 
the  date  was  an  April  day,  twenty  years 
earlier. 

In  the  simplest  possible  words  and  very 
briefly,  Andrew  Cruickshank  had  be- 
queathed everything  of  which  he  died 
possessed,  with  the  exception  of  one  be- 
quest, to  Catherine  Johansen,  or,  should 
she  predecease  him,  to  her  child,  should 
that  child  survive. 

The  bequest  was  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars to  Laura  Carberry  Mountjoy,  "in  rec- 
ognition of  an  inestimable  kindness. 

"No  money,"  the  document  continued, 
"could  ever  repay  her  generosity  and  that 
of  my  esteemed  old  friend,  her  father.  But 
■she  may  be  glad  to  give  this  sum  to  some 
favorite  charity.  Should  she  predecease 
me,  this  legacy  will  return  to  my  estate." 

WALTER  McMURRAY  finished 
reading  the  will  in  a  profound  si- 
lence. His  listeners  exchanged  stupefied 
glances. 

Mitzi  was  the  first  to  speak.  "No  one 
ever  heard  of  Laura  Carberry  Mountjoy!" 
she  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  did,"  Griselle  said  hoarsely. 
"She  was  my  mother.  I  never  heard  of 
any  Catherine  Johansen,  but  Laura  Car- 
berry Mountjoy  was  my  mother." 

"Your  mother!"  more  than  one  voice 
said.    Mitzi's  voice  was  incredulous. 

"Yes.  She  died  when  I  was  seven.  We 
lived  with  my  grandfather  on  the  Mary- 
land farm.  My  mother  was  a  widow;  my 
father  had  died  when  I  was  only  a  baby. 
After  she  died,"  Griselle  went  on,  as  the 
circle  watched  her  in  silence,  and  no  com- 
ment was  made,  "I  lived  with  my  grand- 
father.  He  died  last  year." 

"This  legacy,  then,"  McMurray  said, 
"would  come  to  you?" 


"Well,  I  don't  know,"  Griselle  answered 
falteringly.   "I  suppose  it  would." 

I'll  have  my  ranch  after  all,  her  thoughts 
added  instantly. 

"Did  your  mother  leave  a  will?" 

"No.  I  don't  think  she  did.  We  never 
— "  Griselle  began,  and  hesitated.  "We 
never  had  much  money  at  the  farm,"  she 
went  on  apologetically.  "My  grandfather 
didn't— didn't  like  it." 

"Didn't  like  money!"  Walter  McMur- 
ray repeated  seriously. 

"No.  Of  course,  we  had  some.  I  used 
to  keep  the  books,  for  honey  and  tobacco 
and  eggs  and  the  farm.  Miller  was  our 
farmer;  we  worked  it  on  shares,"  Griselle 
explained.  "I  think  whatever  my  mother 
had  would  have  gone  to  my  grandfather." 

"And  then  to  you,"  the  lawyer  said, 
with  an  encouraging  nod. 

"Well,  yes,  I  suppose  so." 

"That  legacy  doesn't  matter,"  Mitzi 
put  in  impatiently  "What  I  want  to  know 
is:  What  about  all  the  rest  of  the  money? 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do,"  she  went  on, 
looking  first  at  McMurray  and  then  at 
the  Cruickshanks,  "that  that  isn't  Uncle 
Andrew's  last  will!  You  know  he  in- 
tended to  leave  practically  everything  he 
had  to  me.  This  will  is  twenty  years  old; 
I  was  about  ten  when  it  was  written. 
Somewhere  around  here,  there's  some 
other  will.  We've  just  got  to  find  it,  that's 
all.  My  father  was  his  partner  in  that 
patent.  Papa  was  unlucky  in  his  invest- 
ments, and  Uncle  Andrew  was  lucky; 
otherwise,  half  of  all  of  it  would  be  mine! 
Why,  you  know,  Mr.  McMurray,  that 
only  last  week  Uncle  Andrew  was  talking 
of  his  will  as  if  he  just  meant  to  change 
some  of  the  details,  not  the  whole  thing. 
This  is  a  ridiculous  will,  twenty  years  old, 
and  leaving  everything  to  someone  we 
never  even  heard  of!" 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


Hitting  Hitler^s  Oil  Barrel 
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the  rotting  carcasses  of  Italian  and  Ger- 
man bombers,  fighters  and  transport 
planes  which  had  been  cleared  from  the 
field  we  now  occupied. 

At  Command  Headquarters,  you  could 
feel  the  rising  amperage  of  preraid  emo- 
tions. Everything  looked  the  same  but 
wasn't.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  lazed  in  the 
clean-smelling  evening  wind.  Camouflage 
splotched  the  hotel,  built  of  sand-watered 
concrete  by  grafting  Fascist  colonial  offi- 
cials in  the  heyday  of  their  imperial  racket. 
It  was  ours  now,  with  its  surrounding 
buildings,  some  of  them  scarred  by  frag- 
ments of  bombs  when  the  Ninth  Air  Force 
was  helping  Montgomery  to  conquer 
Libya.  We  had  chiseled  out  the  Fascist 
emblems  from  the  fafade  of  the  main 
building  and  left  only  the  Royal  Italian 
shield,  which  they  had  flanked. 

Within  the  brown-walled  compound  of 
headquarters,  jeeps  backed  and  filled,  staff 
cars  halted,  khaki  figures  emerged  and 
disappeared  into  porticoes,  car  doors 
slammed,  and  motors  purred.  There  was 
extra  snap  in  the  MPs'  salutes  and  they 
directed  traffic  in  and  out  of  the  com- 
pound with  more  than  usual  efficiency. 

At  mess  that  night  I  learned  what  the 
target  was  to  be.  I  was  "safe" — now  in- 
side the  reservation.  They  could  talk 
freely.  The  staff  officers  were  all  excitedly 
grave.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Nero,  the  main- 
tenance chief,  a  short,  stocky,  dark-com- 
plexioned fellow  who  loves  engines  more 
than  life  itself,  told  his  superiors  that  he 
would  have  the  planes  ready  to  go.  They 
were  tuned  and  waiting  for  the  predawn 
warm-up.  Yes,  the  bombs  had  been 
loaded — big  delayed-action  bombs.  Plenty 
of  incendiaries,  too.  None  of  the  group 
commanders  were  at  mess.  They  with  their 
^ots,  navigators,  bombardiers  and  gun- 


ners  were  restricted  to  their  respective 
areas. 

I  heard  the  word  "Ploesti"  and  I  realized 
that  I  should  have  known.  On  the  plane 
out  to  Bomber  Command,  one  of  our  pas- 
sengers was  tall,  bulky,  spectacled  Lord 
Forbes,  a  sportsman,  former  journaUst  and 
former  British  air  attache  in  Bucharest. 
The  Germans  gave  him  the  bum's  rush  in 
October,  1940,  and  I  remembered  vaguely 
why.  He  knew  the  secrets  of  Ploesti. 

Prelude  to  the  Long  Raid 

In  the  predawn  darkness  of  the  next 
day,  the  countryside""  vibrated  to  the  dis- 
tant muffled  roar  of  warming  engines.  By 
daybreak,  jeeps  and  trucks  hurried  along 
roads  and  desert  tracks  to  parked  Liber- 
ators with  their  crews.  An  hour  later, 
squadrons  were  in  the  air,  forming  up  for 
the  thousand-mile  flight  to  their  target — 
the  longest  mass  raid  of  heavy  bombard- 
ment in  history.  At  last,  all  planes  were  in 
their  assigned  positions. 

Once  only  you  saw,  felt,  smelled  and 
heard  all  this,  and  then  the  huge  Liber- 
ators, fighting  kings  of  all  heavy  bombers, 
were  away,  and  there  was  silence.  Per- 
haps only  two  out  of  every  three  would 
return. 

They  were  quickly  away,  their  voices 
fading  northward.  This  was  the  morning 
of  August  1,  1943,  and  our  Liberators  were 
en  route  to  Ploesti,  Adolf  Hitler's  principal 
single  source  of  oil  for  Europe  and  for 
twenty-nine  years  the  center  of  desperate 
Balkan  intrigue. 

Even  in  the  last  war,  Ploesti  was  the 
epicenter  of  intrigue.  Its  installations  were 
dynamited  when  the  region  was  threat- 
ened by  the  Kaiser's  armies. 

Queen  Marie,  as  astute  as  she  was  beau- 
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E   have   good  reason  to  look  with 
heartfelt  pride  on  the  exploits  of  the 
American  flying  man. 

On  air  fronts  throughout  the  world,  he  is 
rapidly  becoming  "first  in  war"  both 
because  of  the  superb  equipment  at  his 
command  and  by  reason  of  his  own  cool 
courage  and  skill. 

But  America  will  not  firmly  estabUsh  her 
place  as  first  in  the  air  until  we  go  one  step 
beyond  the  immediate  task  of  keeping  our 


fighting  flier  supphed  with  the  most,  the 
best  and  the  hardest -hitting  air  weapons. 

We  must  make  sure  that  we  do  not  stop 
with  making  the  air  mUitarily  secure  for 
the  purpose  of  victory — that  we  go  beyond 
that,  to  make  the  air  a  means  to  enduring 
peace  and  progress. 

America  is  well  prepared  to  take  the  lead- 
ership in  peacetime  development  of  the 
air  lanes  as  it  has  led  in  wartime  develop- 
ment of  flying  equipment. 


We  have  the  plants.    We  have  the  matetfeace" 
als.    We  have  the  productive  skill.  lioj^Qf 

Most  of  all,  we  have  the  imaginative!* 
pacity  to  develop  aircraft  further  and  ei ' 
further,  and  the    national   preference  J 
amity  and  good  will  among  men  that  mal 
air  power  safe  in  the  hands  of  our 

We  are  making  ourselves  "first  in  war  jI 
far  as  flying  men  and  flying  equipmei 
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It  remains  for  us  to  make  ourselves  * 
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First  in  Peace 


peace"  in  enlightened  administration 
use  of  the  endless  air  ocean  which  is 
common  property  of  all  free  peoples. 


WARTIME  MANUFACTURER  in  the  service  of  its 
try,  Goodyear  produces  a  wide  variety  of  airplane 
s  and  necessities,  as  well  as  complete  Navy  planes 
airships.  As  a  paicetime  producer,  seeking  to  help 
i  the  finer  world  for  which  we  now  fight,  it  will  be 
Hired  to  continue  and  extend  its  association  with 
Kronautical  industry  so  as  to  make  all  forms  of 
raft  finer  and  more  efficient  servants  of  mankind. 
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No  time 


to  lose ! 
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•^  .    'Hey,  Whitey-thot  alarm  clock 
is  set  a  half  hour  too  early !" 


.  "We  can't  be  too  early  for  Vic 
tory,  Blackie-let's  go!" 


Keep  faith  with  those  whose  lives 
depend  on  how  well  you  attend  to 
your  job.  Get  to  work  every  day 
— on  time.  Remember — when  you 
take  time  off  —  you're  helping 
Hitler  Keep  fit — live  sanely — eat 
the  right  foods — get  enough  rest. 
Get  on  the  job  —  on  time! 
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tiful,  used  Ploesti,  Rumania's  richest  asset, 
as  a  blue  chip  in  the  postwar  poker  game 
wherein  Rumania  obtained  Bessarabia 
from  Russia,  Transylvania  from  Austria- 
Hungary  and  enlargement  of  Dobruja  at 
Bulgaria's  expense.  Ploesti  was  the  means 
to  the  fulfillment  of  Marie's  dream  of  a 
Greater  Rumania — a  dream  which  was  ex- 
pressed in  Marie's  dying  request  that  her 
heart  be  cut  out  and  buried  beneath  the 
battlements  of  her  castle  in  Dobruja. 

In  the  great  interregnum  of  peace, 
Ploesti  became  Rumania's  principal 
source  of  revenue.  British,  American,  Bel- 
gian, French  and,  later,  German  capital 
moved  in,  built  huge  refineries,  cracking 
plants,  distilleries  and  storage  tanks  in  an 
area  of  700  square  miles.  Their  combined 
potential  production  was  a  maximum  of 
10,000,000  tons,  although  this  peak  was 
never  reached.  Transportation  was  in- 
adequate for  handhng  such  an  output. 

For  one  short  period  in  1939,  the  Ploesti 
region,  however,  did  produce  at  the  rate 
of  7,000,000  tons,  including  a  small  per- 
centage of  high-octane  gasoline.  At  the 
moment  when  our  Liberators  battered  the 
refineries  and  other  installations,  Ploesti 
represented  the  source  of  one  third  of  the 
Axis  oil  supply,  natural  and  synthetic. 

As  war  neared  in  1939,  Germany  faced 
the  problem  of  acquiring  the  Ploesti  fields 
without  fighting  Rumania.  War  in  Ru- 
mania might  have  endangered  the  oil  fields 
for  they  would  then  certainly  be  bombed 
or  sabotaged. 

Immediately  following  the  Munich  con- 
ference, Rumania  asked  Great  Britain  and 
France  for  a  mutual  assistance  pact.  The 
pact  was  signed  and,  in  addition,  an  agree- 
ment for  joint  sabotage  of  the  Ploesti  in- 
stallations in  the  event  that  the  German 
armies  reached  a  certain  point  in  Ru- 
mania. The  agreement  was  obtained  from 
King  Carol  at  a  price.  It  was  a  staggering 
figure.    Rumanians  drive  hard  bargains. 

And  meanwhile,  there  began  an  imder- 
cover  struggle  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany — Britain  aiming  to  deny  to  Ger- 
many all  means  of  transportation  of  oil 
from  Ploesti,  and  Germany  seeking  to  se- 
cure Rumania  and  her  precious  oil  intact. 
The  British  bought  up  the  Danube  barges 
and  every  Rumanian  railroad  tank  car  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on.  It  was  a  seller's 
market,  and  the  Rumanians  made  millions. 

The  Plot  to  Block  the  Danube 

The  British  reportedly  evolved  a  fan- 
tastic scheme  for  blocking  the  Danube. 
The  plan  was  to  float  barges  loaded  with 
dynamite  into  position  and  explode  them. 
But  some  of  the  sailors  who  manned  those 
barges  looked  eminently  un-Danubian 
and  startlingly  British,  and  the  Nazis 
caught  on. 

They  held  British  naval  officers  pris- 
oners on  a  certain  barge.  The  British  were 
rescued  at  gunpoint.  If  the  Germans 
needed  an  excuse  to  hurry  their  plans  to 
bag  Rumania,  lock,  stock  and  Ploesti, 
they  had  it.  They  went  to  work. 

They  found  Quislings  for  the  buying 
within  Rumania.  They  organized  and 
financed  the  green-shirted  Iron  Guard  as 
an  armed  opposition  to  King  Carol,  cap- 
italized on  disaffections  arising  out  of 
Carol's  relations  with  Madame  Lupescu, 
and  stirred  anti-Semitism.  But  Rumania 
remained  neutral  in  favor  of  the  Allies. 
She  didn't  dream  France  would  collapse. 

But  France  fell.  Aboard  the  Bordeaux 
express  from  Paris,  carrying  the  French 
Deuxieme  Bureau  staff  and  all  their  pa- 
pers, the  Gestapo  captured,  among  other 
dossiers,  secret  plans  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Ploesti  plants.  The  Nazis  now  held 
precisely  the  weapon  they  needed  to  bring 
Rumania  to  terms. 

Russia  was  demanding  Bessarabia,  and 
Berlin  ordered  Carol  to  comply.  Ru- 
manian opposition  would  have  meant 
Russian  bombardment  of  Ploesti,  destruc- 
tion of  the  very  object  for  which  Ger- 
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many  was  playing  her  desperate  gam 
At  the  moment  when  Soviet  insistem. 
was  at  its  highest  and  German  pressure  , 
its  greatest,  Georges  Bratianu,  son  of  ih 
prime    minister,    who    had    brought   Ri 
mania  in  on  the  Allied  side  in  the 
World  War,  proposed  that  Carol  threai 
to  press  a  button  which  would  blow 
Ploesti  if  the  Russians  entered  Bessarabii 
This  could  have  been  done,  and  woi 
have  checkmated  the   Nazis.    But  Can 
was  frightened.  The  Russians  had  attacki 
Finland,  the  Germans  had  taken  Norwai 
and  Poland  had  fallen.  Carol  turned  do' 
Bratianu's  proposal. 

In  a  panic,  the  Rumanian  general  si 
burned  the  blueprints  for  sabotage, 
next  day,  Carol  received  photostatic  co[ 
of  the  plans  from  the  Nazi  Gestapo,  in" 
eluding  a  dossier  containing  the  names  o; 
all  British,  French  and  Rumanian  ag( 
involved.   Carol  denied  all  knowledge 
the  plans  and  personahties. 

Bringing  a  King  to  His  Knees 

The  Nazis  had  already  used  the  Iroti 
Guard  to  force  Carol  to  appoint  ai 
premier  a  convicted  bigamist,  Ion  Adi 
tonescu,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Lupesci: 
They  went  to  work  methodically  now  i, 
achieve  the  capitulation  of  Carol  and  th( 
wholesale  expulsion  of  the  British. 

Antonescu,   at  Berlin's  command, 
dered    an    armed    demonstration    befc 
Carol's  palace.  The  king  asked  Antonc 
what  could  be  done  to  quiet  the  mc 
Antonescu    told    him    that    the    Pj 
Guard  was  about  to   revolt — n  delil 
ate  falsehood,  as  Antonescu  knew, 
commander  of  these  troops  had  just 
sured  him  that  they  would  obliterate 
Iron  Guard  at  a  word  from  the 
Carol,  thinking  only  of  the  safety  of 
Lupescu,  believed  his  prime  minister, 
tonescu  suggested  that  Carol  abdicate 
favor  of  Michael,  his  son,  and  Carol  le 
Mother  Marie  had  used  Ploesti  to  b\ 
a  Greater  Rumania.   Carol  had  failed 
use  it  to  save  Rumania. 

The  Germans  now  moved  soldiers 
the  Ploesti  area,  and  began  a  systemati'f :;;] 
persecution  of  Britons.    The  Nazis  wer  -jj^jj),, 
determined  to  ascertain  whether  the  Brit  ;  p^jj,, 
ish  had  any  other  plans.  Their  Iron  Guan  ^  jjj  qjI 
stooges  kidnaped  twelve  of  fifteen  mem  [j  the  pli 
bers  of  the  British  colony  and  legatioi  -jfjjj, 
staff.    These  men  were  beaten,  their  toe 
nails  extracted  with  pliers,  and  they  wer     ^^ 
otherwise  tortured.  None  of  them  talked 
When  they  were  turned  over  to  the  Rui  ^  ^ 
manian  police,  the  British  government  ob,  ^^ 
tained  their  release. 
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One  night,  about  a  score  of  British  oi 
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engineers,  including  an  American  name,  .^^     , 
Freeman,  were  taken  from  their  homes  b;.  t  j 
Iron  Guardsmen.    They  were  given  th'       . 
toenail  treatment  and  bound  and  beata 
in  fine  Gestapo  style.    What  they  knt—^jj  , 
about  Ploesti,  they  never   told.    With!  jj„ ,   ' 
ten  days,  they  were  released   and  late   p'   ^' 
escaped.  Some  of  these  men  helped  brie  .^A 
our  raid.  ■;;"  '  ° 

In  October,  1940,  the  British  withdrew  J^  ™ 
their  legation  from  Rumania.    The  Ger  " 
mans,  fearful  of  the  safety  of  Ploesti,  ex  ^^'^^ 
tended  their  occupation  of  the  Balkan  !.^^p'''*' 
as  much  to  keep  potential  bombers  at  i .,',,' 
distance  as  for  any  other  military  reason  [i'^.  ^"5' 

From  Ploesti,  the  Nazis  extracted  oi  ~  '""'f 
and  oil  products  which  maintained  thi:       " 
entire  German  and  Italian  fleets,  one  thin 
of  the  whole  German  army,  and  at  l 
half   the   German   air    force   in    Rus: 
Around  the  Ploesti  installations,  the  Gef 
mans  had  raised  a  forest  of  antiaircraf 
guns  of  large  and  small  calibers.  They  ha«  '*" 
built  blast  walls  around  plants'  vital  part  '  ^ 
and  spotted  airdromes  from  which  fighter 
could  rise  to  intercept  our  bombers. 

For  a  combination  of  geographic  rea 
sons,  Ploesti  had  become  the  most  diffi 
cult    single    target    to    reach,    with    th" 
possible  exception  of  Germany's  well-i 
persed   and  strongly  defended   synthel 
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gajline  plants.  Only  a  low-level  mass 
rail  could  accomplish  the  objective' — de- 
str^tion  or  serious  damage  to  machinery 
whh  was  supplying  Germany  with  18,- 
00«  ons  of  refined  petroleum  daily. 

le  whole  course  of  the  war  in  Russia 
an  Italy  depended  on  its  success.   Every 
tn£i  and  officer  in  the  Ninth  Air  Force, 
wt^h  General  Arnold   assigned   to   the 
miion,  was  cognizant  of  his  responsibil- 
ityj/hen  they  set  to  work  weeks  before  to 
^'■'are  for  the  execution  of  their  orders, 
the  desert  south  of  Bomber  Gom- 
el headquarters,  the  Ninth  Air  Force 
ners  found  an  escarpment  which  topo- 
hically  approximated  the  vicinity  of 
.  sti.  Engineers  blocked  out  with  white- 
/;  i  and  markers  the  contours  of  the  five 
:ipal  targets  in  the  vicinity  of  Ploesti 
-er  and  the  outhnes  of  the  town.  These 
the  Phoenix,  Orion  and  Astra-Ro- 
a  refineries,  owned  by  British  Shell; 
•  Colombia   plant,    formerly   French- 
Jpd;    Vega-Concordia,    built    by    the 
ffllians;  refineries  of  the  petrol  block 
'man  and  British  respectively)  and  in- 
ations  of  Romano-Americana,  owned 
'\  standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey.  The  boys 
;  urged  not  to  miss  this  last  one  for 
sake    of   Anglo-American    relations. 
n  the  desert  plain  five  miles  south  of 
t   represented   Ploesti,   the   engineers 
out   the   town   of   Brasov   with   its 
iitul-Minier    high-octane    plant — the 
est 'and  best  in  the  region.   In  a 'dry 
i  representing  a  fold  in  the  Carpathi- 
surveyors  located  the  mock  Campina 
outlines  of  the  Astra-Romana  refin- 
which  Anglo-Iranian-French  money 
constructed. 

he  engineers  also  erected  a  few  mock 
ikestacks,  but  there  was  no  effort  made, 
eported  in  some  newspapers,  to  recon- 
ct  an  entire  Ploesti.  A  small-scale 
iel  was  made,  however,  showing  the 
t  location  of  the  city  contours  and  the 
)rs  of  the  surrounding  countryside  and 
location  of  vital  machinery  within  the 
et  regions.  The  model  was  recon- 
cted  from  information  those  tortured 
ish  and  American  oil  engineers  had 
iggled  in  their  heads  from  Rumania 
from  actual  prewar  photos  and  blue- 
■its.  For  more  than  two  weeks,  Killer 
tie  and  other  squadron  commanders 
led  the  phony  Ploesti,  studied  maps, 

'i-'  Ither  charts  and  the  small  model. 

r 

Rehearsal  for  Destruction 

'  'or  days,  they  also  viewed  a  briefing 
"'  I,  which  gave  them  all  the  known  data 
the  targets  and  finally,  after  two  suc- 
sful  low-level  "attacks"  with  dummy 
nbs  on  the  mock  Ploesti,  they  were 
dy.  Brereton  talked  to  each  group  and 
1  them  the  importance  of  their  mission 
I  without  heroics  outhned  to  them  the 
iculties  they'd  meet.  Air  Vice-Marshal 
Ider,  boss  of  all  Mediterranean  Allied 
Forces,  flew  out  from  Tunis  in  a 
lufighter  to  wish  the  boys  Godspeed. 
Tie  men  knew  what  they  were  up 
inst  and  they  knew  some  of  them 
uldn't  come  back.  Low-level  bombing 
o  high-level  precision  bombing  what  a 
lionet  charge  is  to  a  long-distance  artil- 
Y  exchange.  It  is  infighting  and  it  is 
idly  for  the  giver  and  the  receiver.  But 
.  low-level  raid  was  the  only  way  an  at- 
k  could  be  carried  out — well,  that's  the 
y  it  would  be  done. 
Tie  generals  estimated  that  at  least  ten 
h-level  raids,  each  growing  successively 
re  dangerous,  would  be  required  to  ac- 
npUsh  what  could  be  done  in  one  dar- 
,  smashing  attack  at  treetop  height, 
ipite  the  lethal  cables  of  barrage  bal- 
ms, smoke  screens,  ack-ack  batteries 
imated  to  number  at  least  100  guns  and 
sibly  400,  and  fighters  totaling  about 
in  the  vicinity.  That's  the  way  Hap 
nold  saw  it.  That's  the  way  Hotfoot 
oey  saw  it.  That's  the  way  it  was  done, 
ate  in  the  afternoon  of  August   1st, 


while  our  squadrons  were  winging  home 
after  the  attack,  a  signal  came  in  from 
General  Ent,  who  was  in  the  lead  forma- 
tion with  Colonel  Compton.  The  leader 
broke  radio  silence  to  send  us  the  message. 
It  merely  said  "Mission  successful."  It 
reached  us  while  Brereton,  Hobbs  and 
myself  were  returning  from  the  beach. 
Brereton  smiled,  then  laughed  out  loud 
for  the  first  time  in  seventy-two  hours. 
"Well,  Frank,  you  said  we'd  be  bastards 
or  heroes  before  the  day  is  over,"  he  said. 
"Anyhow,  we  ain't  bastards."  He  became 
silent  and  I  knew  what  he  was  thinking. 
He  wasn't  a  hero,  either.  He  was  just  the 
general  who  had  sent  some  good  guys  out 
to  do  a  job,  and  a  number  of  them — we 
didn't  know  how  many  as  yet — wouldn't 
be  coming  back  and  they'd  be  heroes,  too, 
but  dead  ones. 

Hours  of  Nervous  Tension 

We  tried  playing  gin  rummy  and  made 
a  futile  effort  to  concentrate  on  a  chess 
game  in  the  officers'  club  at  Bomber  Com- 
mand, but  without  success.  It  would  be 
several  hours  stiU  before  the  boys  came 
home.  Some  would  land  elsewhere  on 
neutral  or  Allied  territory,  and  we 
wouldn't  hear  from  them  for  hours,  per- 
haps days.  But  the  bulk  of  the  force  would 
be  coming  in  at  fields  in  Ninth  Bomber 
areas. 

Finally,  the  first  formations  were  sig- 
naled less  than  a  hundred  miles  away.  We 
piled  into  staff  cars  and  jeeps  to  watch 
them  come  in.  The  sun  had  set,  and  we 
were  in  that  long  twilight  that  makes  the 
desert  a  magic  land  of  soft  brown  earth 
and  deep  blue  sky. 

All  ground  crews  were  out  scanning  the 
sky  and  horizon  for  their  own  ships. 
"There's  Old  Baldy,"  and  "That's  Vulgar 
Virgin  coming  in  now"  and  "Looka  them 
bomb  doors  swingin'."  There  were  ships 
with  dead  engines  and  others  with  holes 
in  wings  and  fuselages.  One  ship  shot  a 
colored  flare — it  wanted  an  ambulance. 
Wounded  on  board.  One  by  one  they 
came  down,  some  without  enough  gas  left 
in  their  tanks  to  fill  a  cigarette  lighter. 

Colonel  Compton,  with  Ent  aboard, 
landed  first,  as  he  had  been  the  first  to  get 
away.  Ent  was  grave.  His  formation  had 
missed  its  specific  target.  Major  Norman 
Appold,  a  tall,  thin  kid  with  a  large  Ad- 
am's apple,  a  boy  from  Detroit,  was  close 
behind  Compton.  He  wasn't  happy,  either. 
He  had  seen  one  of  his  closest  friends  shot 
down.  An  ack-ack  shell  pierced  his  bud- 
dy's plane  from  nose  to  tail  and  set  it  afire. 
"But  he  dropped  his  bombs  okay — he 
salvoed  them  right  on  the  target.  I  saw  it 
go  up."    And  Appold  hurried  away. 

It  would  be  nice  to  end  this  story  with 
a  classic  cliche  of  communiques:  "All  our 
aircraft  returned  safely."  But  we  lost 
twenty  planes  over  the  target  and  perhaps 
as  many  more  from  a  combination  of 
mechanical  troubles  and  by  enemy  action. 
But  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  went  out. 
So  it  was  a  successful  raid. 

Specifically,  the  bombers  accomplished 
at  comparatively  small  loss  of  life  what 
it  would  have  taken  an  army  of  half  a 
million  men  and  billions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  equipment  to  accomplish.  And  the  lives 
which  will  be  saved  due  to  the  action  of 
the  Ninth  Air  Force  against  Ploesti  can't 
be  calculated.  Those  who  flew  on  August 
1st  against  Ploesti  will  deserve  the  medals 
they  will  get. 

It  was  dark,  as  black  as  only  the  desert 
can  be  on  a  moonless  night,  dark  as  a 
sealed  sepulcher.  Out  of  the  night  came 
sounds  of  loud  voices  and  hearty  laughter. 
The  strain  was  broken.  The  raid  was  over. 
Intermittently,  the  black  bowl  of  night  was 
spUt  by  the  thin  blue  beam  of  a  search- 
light that  might  guide  home  stragglers. 

Bead  next  week's  Collier's  for  Frank  Ger- 
vasi's  personalized  story  of  a  bomber  crew 
on  the  Ploesti  raid. 
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WINTHROP  SHOE  COMPANY,  Div:  International  Shoe  Co.,  SAINT  LOUS 


^m^Sure  You're  Going  To  Miss  It. 
Autumn  and  outdoors.  The  woods  and 
fields.  Game  and  a  good  dog.  Still  nights 
under  the  stars.  Flapjacks  and  a  log  fire. 
We  understand.  We  miss  it,  too.  But  you 
won't  mind  nearly  so  much  if  you  do  some 
real,  wartime  hunting.  Here's  how  . . . 
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You  Can  Help  To  Win  The  War 

as  an  Auxiliary  Policeman  in  the  Citizens' 
Defense  Corps.  It's  fiin  to  train  and  work 
with  your  own  local  police  department. 
And  no  hunting  was  ever  more  packed  with 
real  adventure.  Just  call  your  local  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense  for  all  the  details  . 
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-^  Then  Throw  Out  All  Your  Old  Ideas  of  Geography,  and  d 

of  all  the  distant  spots  you've  always  longed  to  hunt. 

They'll  all  be  right  next  door  when  this  war's  over,  because  then  you'l 
flying  your  own  Cessna  Family  Car  of  the  Air . . .  that  is,  if  you're  ove 
and  not  too  far  over  60. 

True  enough,  this  airplane  that  everyone  can  buy  and  fly  is  going  tt 
the  Family  Car  tomorrow  .  .  .  but  only  because  today  we're  devoting  e 
ounce  of  our  32-year  experience  in  aviation  to  the  number  one  job  of  bail' 
twin-engined  Cessna  Bobcats  for  Uncle  Sam's  war  birds.  As  soon  as  that  j 
done,  once  and  for  all,  we  can  stan  building  your  Family  Car  of  the  Air  for 
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Priority  Delivery  by  Buying  War  Bonds  Now . . . 
Be  one  of  the  first  to  own  a  Cessna  Family  Car  of  the  Air 
after  the  war.  Orders  are  bound  to  exceed  production. 
But  you  can  get  a  preferred  listing  for  early  postwar 
delivery.  No  obligation  to  buy.  Costs  you  nothing. 
Write  us  today  for  the  simple  priority  plan.  Cessna 
Aircraft  Company,  Box  1616-C,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
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"Huny-Up  Charlie" 

Continued  trom  page  23 


He  took  his  spite  out  on  old  Charlie, 
though. 

Like  the  night  he  put  him  to  work  prim- 
ing the  deckheads  with  red  lead.  Groomer 
not  only  thinned  the  red  lead  down,  but  he 
gave  Charlie  a  stubby  old  brush  that  had 
been  dipped  in  thinners.  By  morning  the 
old  guy  was  red  lead  from  here  to  break- 
fast. He  had  red  lead  up  his  arms  to  his 
neck. 

"What  happened  to  you,  Charlie?" 

"Darned  if  I  know,  Mr.  Joe.  The  paint 
just  won't  stay  on  the  brush.  It  runs  right 
oft"  onto  me." 

I  sent  him  to  the  locker  for  clean  over- 
alls and  told  Groomer  to  lay  off. 

But  the  next  night  I  found  Charlie  run- 
ning all  over  the  yard,  looking  for  the 
straw  Groomer  had  sent  him  after. 

"Slraw?    What  for,  Charlie?" 

"For  the  crow's  nest,  Mr.  Joe." 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  a  guy 
like  that? 

I  put  Charlie  to  helping  me  with  the 
timecards. 

And  he'd  fuss  with  me  every  time  I'd  go 
to  fire  a  man. 

"But,  Mr.  Joe,"  he'd  say,  "maybe  he'll 
work  out  in  some  other  department."  He'd 
talk  me  dizzy,  finding  something  good 
about  the  fellow. 

"Hard  to  get  men,"  he'd  remind  me. 
"How  you  going  to  get  the  ships  out?" 

TAKE  the  guy  called  "My-Night-Off." 
That  was  the  name  Groomer  tagged 
him  with,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
his  best  eiforts.  My-Night-Off  was  an  old- 
time  painter — knew  more  about  brush 
work  than  the  rest  of  us  put  together. 
But  he'd  fallen  off  a  scaffold  once,  and  it 
had  left  him  punchy,  simple.  But  paint? 
He  could  paint  rings  around  the  best  of 
us,  providing  you  put  a  brush  in  his  hand 
and  got  him  started.  There  was  also  the 
little  matter  of  being  there  to  stop  him 
when  the  work  was  finished,  or  he'd  just 
keep  painting  on  and  on.  Cabins,  galley, 
deck,  scullery — all  the  same  color. 

And  every  night  he'd  hunt  me  up  to  ask, 
"When's  my  night  off?" 

And  every  night  but  one  I'd  have  to 
say,  "Tuesday's  your  night  off." 

But  on  Tuesday  he'd  show  up  at  the 
gate. 

The  timekeeper's  office  wouldn't  let  him 
in  the  yard  because  his  card  showed  him 
off,  and  I'd  have  to  go  over  and  convince 
him  that  it  was  really  his  night  off,  that  he 
didn't  work  on  Tuesdays. 

He'd  look  at  me  mournfully.  And  when 
I'd  get  through  explaining  he'd  ask,  "But 
when  is  my  night  off?" 

It  was  hopeless.  I  told  Charlie  so.  "I 
have  to  fire  him!"  I  yelled.  "Or  I'll  go 
batty,  too!" 

"Now,  Mr.  Joe." 

Charlie  got  two  pencils,  a  red  one  and 
a  green  one.  And  at  the  beginning  of  the 
shift  he'd  grab  My-Night-Off's  work  or- 
ders and  take  him  up  to  the  cabins. 

I  watched  one  night. 

Charlie  drew  a  fine  line  with  the  green 
pencil.  "You  start  here,"  he  said  patiently. 
My-Night-Off  nodded. 

"And  you  paint  clear  up  to  here."  Char- 
lie drew  a  red  line.  "Then  you  stop,  and 
I'll  come  up  and  start  you  on  the  next 
cabin." 

My-Night-Off  grinned  happily  and  set 
to  work. 

It  was  as  simple  as  that. 

And  every  Monday  morning  when  we 
went  off  shift,  Hurry-Up  Charlie  pinned 
an  old  Willkie  button  on  My-Night-Off's 
coat. 

"Now  don't  you  come  to  work  until  I 
take  that  off,"  he'd  say. 

On  the  way  to  work  on  Wednesday 
night,  Charlie  would  stop  off  it  the  work- 


men's dormitory  and  round  My-Night-Off 
up  and  bring  him  along  and  put  the  button 
away  until  the  next  week. 

There  was  the  time  young  Happy  kept 
falling  asleep  on  us. 

Up  until  then  he'd  been  my  top  spray- 
man. 'Happy  knew  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
us  that  Keever,  the  efficiency  guy  in  Front 
Office,  was  on  the  warpath  about  men 
sleeping  on  the  job.  He  knew  that  if  the 
yard  police  ever  caught  him  asleep,  there'd 
be  no  second  chance.  He'd  be  fired, 
period. 

I  missed  Happy  one  night  and  I  started 
going  through  the  ship,  Hurry-Up  Char- 
lie tagging  at  my  heels,  taking  those  funny 
little  running  steps  of  his. 

I  found  Happy  snoring  in  the  last  cabin. 

"You're  fired!"  I  shouted  at  him.  "Come 
down  to  my  office  and  get  your  timecard 
and  quit  slip." 

"Now,  Mr.  Joe,"  Charlie  said  mildly, 
"now,  Mr.  Joe." 

All  the  while  I  ranted  and  sputtered, 
Charlie  kept  saying  things  like:  "He's  a 
fine  boss,  Mr.  Joe  is.  He'll  help  you, 
Happy.  You  tell  Mr.  Joe  what  the  trouble 
is.  He'll  fix  it." 

Happy  told  us.  His  wife  had  been  taken 
to  the  hospital  and  he  couldn't  find  any- 
one to  take  care  of  his  kids.  So  the  poor 
devil  had  been  trying  to  look  after  them 
in  the  daytime  and  work  at  night. 

"You  hurry  up  now  and  get  back  to 
work,"  Charlie  told  him.  "Mr.  Joe  will 
find  someone  to  take  care  of  your  young- 
sters. Then  you  can  sleep  all  day  and 
tomorrow  night  you'll  be  as  good  as 
new." 

Happy  all  but  kissed  me  and  went  out 
to  find  his  leaderman. 

"Nice,"  I  said  to  Charlie,  "very  nice.  So 
now  you've  put  me  in  the  kid-raising  busi- 
ness." 

Charlie  went  running  all  over  the  yard, 
talking  to  the  women  welders,  consulting 
with  Mrs.  Walteck  down  at  the  timekeep- 
er's office.  He  came  back  beaming. 

"It's  all  fixed,  Mr.  Joe.  Mrs.  Walteck's 
sister  likes  kids.  She  lives  in  Happy's 
neighborhood  and  she's  got  a  big  yard. 
Her  youngest  boy  just  got  drafted  and 
she's  lonesome.  Here's  her  address." 

The  next  night  Happy  tells  us  what  a 
swell  person  Mrs.  Walteck's  sister  is,  how 
good  she  is  with  the  youngsters.  Tells  us 
his  wife  started  getting  better  the  minutef 
she  didn't  have  to  worry  about  her  babies 
any  more.  Happy  whistled  the  way  he 
used  to  and  he  did  the  work  of  two  men. 

OLD  Hurry-Up  Charlie. 
At  lunchtime  he'd  run  around  and 
make  us  take  our  vitamin  B  pills  and  peek 
into  our  lunch  boxes  to  see  that  we  had 
enough  to  eat.  The  men  laughed  and 
kidded  him,  but  you  could  see  they  liked 
him. 

All  except  Groomer.  "I  should  have 
called  you  'Nurse-Maid  Charlie,' "  he'd 
growl. 

"That  Groomer,"  I  said  to  Scotty  one 
night.  "He's  going  to  make  trouble  yet. 
If  he  wasn't  such  a  fine  worker,  I'id — " 

"Now,  Mr.  Joe." 

Charfie  was  standing  at  my  elbow.  "Mr. 
Groomer's  the  best  leaderman  in  the  de- 
partment," he  reminded  me.  "He  turns 
out  the  work.   He  gets  the  ships  painted." 

"Oh,  go  away,"  I  said  crossly. 

Because  Charlie  was  right.  The  ships 
were  going  down  the  ways.  We'd  set  three 
records — one  right  after  another. 

We  got  a  big  kick  out  of  watching  old 
Charlie's  face  when  each  new  ship  went 
down  the  ways. 

"There  she  goes!"  he'd  yell  exuberantly. 
"We've  sent  another  ship!" 

He'd  slap  the  men  on  the  back  as  if 
they'd  done  something  wonderful.    We'd 


You  have  a  rendexvous  iNfith  LIFE! 


Just  now,  on  some  far  battlefield,  a 

soldier  fell. 
Stretcher  bearers  carried  him  away. 
At  the  dressing   station,  some  one 

asked:  "Is  he  living,  Doc?" 
"Plasma!"  the  doctor  said. 

Two  small  flasks  appeared.  One  con- 
tained distilled  water;  the  other, 
fine  "sawdust" — really  dried  blood. 
The  yellow  powder  was  dissolved 
in  water.  A  needle  pumped  it  into 
the  boy's  limp  veins.  Slowly,  a  faint 
touch  of  color  came  to  his  face.  .  .  . 
(He  will  recover.) 

Today  —  in  jungles,  in  arctic 
wastes,  on  ships  at  sea  —  American 
doctors  are  saving  a  great  propor- 
tion of  their  wounded.  Thanks 
largely  to  blood  plasma. 

What  is  this  miracle-plasma?  It's 
the  blood  of  healthy  men  and 
women,  generously  given  Dried 
and  blended  into  one  stock-pile,  it 


knows  no  blood  type,  no  race,  no 
creed.   Blood  for  a  common  cause! 

If  it  is  to  do  its  work,  it  must  be 
on  hand  —  on  time!  It  must  be  ad- 
ministered —  on  time!  And  it  must 
be  ready  in  quantities  —  on  time! 

That's  where  your  rendezvous 
comes  in.  Somewhere,  on  some 
battlefield,  a  fallen  soldier  waits  for 
you!  Make  a  date  to  save  a  life 
—  by  calling  your  nearest  Blood 
Donor  Center.  Make  that  date  — 
and  keep  it !  ...  Warren  Telechron 
Company,  Ashland,  M.assachusetts. 


REG.    U.   S.   PAT.   OFF. 


ELECTRIC     C  LO CKS 


Our  business  is  tJme.  We  ore  glad  fo 
devote  fhis  space  so  that  plasma  will  always 
be  ready  lor  those  who  need  it  —  on  time!  Today, 
our  manufacturing  facilities  are  engaged  en- 
tirely in  war  work.  Guard  well  the  Telechron 
Clocks  you  now  hare. 
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At  All  Drug  Stores  and  Barber  Shops 


wait  for  his  inevitable:  "Come  on,  now, 
lei's  hurry  up  and  start  another  one." 

Then  Keever  got  his  bright  idea  about 
licking  absenteeism. 

Every  shift,  he  decreed,  that  kept  its 
level  of  production  up  without  absentee- 
ism was  to  get  war  bonds,  one  for  every 
man. 

Our  marine  paint  department  went  all 
out  for  it.  The  men  thought  it  was  a  swell 
idea.   Easy,  they  bragged. 

It  was,  at  first.  We  went  along  in  the 
groove,  working  steadily.  Two  weeks, 
three  weeks — the  beginning  of  the  last 
week.  That  was  the  week,  I  remember, 
that  the  news  came  out  about  the  Japs  exe- 
cuting our  fliers. 

Little  things  started  going  wrong  with 
us. 

Johnny  Adams  twisted  his  ankle.  Char- 
lie rigged  up  a  special  stool  for  him  to  sit 
down  on  while  he  worked,  and  I  had  the 
men  save  all  their  lower  trim  for  him 
to  do. 

Then  Turkey-Neck  Jensen  caught  cold 
and  Charlie  darned  near  foundered  him 
with  fruit  juices.  We  had  a  few  laughs 
listening  to  Turkey-Neck  try  to  convince 
Charlie  that  whisky  was  the  only  thing 
for  a  cold,  watching  Charlie  make  him 
take  orange  juice  instead. 

THEN  it  was  the  fifth  night  of  the  last 
week.  Johnny's  ankle  was  better.  Tur- 
key-Neck looked  wan,  but  very  pleased 
with  himself.  At  lunchtime  the  men  spoke 
cautiously  about  their  ultimate  success, 
knocking  on  wood. 

1  saw  Groomer  talking  to  Hurry-Up 
Charlie  and  I  eased  over.  The  men  were 
keyed  up;  I  didn't  want  trouble  now. 

"I  met  someone  in  pre-fab  today  that 
knows  you,"  Groomer  was  saying.  "Fel- 
low by  the  name  of  Frank  Grayson." 

Charlie  nodded.  "A  Salinas  boy.  His 
father  and  I  went  to  school  together." 

Groomer  started  to  say  something  else, 
checked  it  when  he  saw  me. 

Then  it  was  time  to  get  back  to  work, 
and  1  forgot  about  it. 

Two  hours  before  quitting  time,  the  la- 
bor department  super  called  me.  "There's 
trouble,  Joe.  You  better  get  up  to  the 
main  deck  right  away.  One  of  your  men 
was  caught  sleeping  in  a  cabin." 

"Who  was  it?" 

"The  little  old  guy  they  call  Charlie." 

"Hurry-Up  Charlie?  Hey,  there's  some 
mistake!" 

"Keever  himself  caught  him,  Joe. 
There's  no  out." 

I  made  it  up  to  the  main-deck  cabins 
in  nothing  flat. 

Charlie  was  standing  there,  giving 
Keever  his  badge  number. 

He  looked  up  when  I  came  barging  in. 
"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Joe.  I — I  sat  down  to  rest 
for  a  minute,  and  the  next  thing  1  knew — " 

"Give  us  a  break,"  I  said  to  Keever. 

He  shook  his  head.  "You  know  I  can't. 
This  sleeping  on  company  time  has  got  to 
be  stopped.  I  appreciate  how  you  feel, 
Joe,  losing  the  nonabsenteeism  prize — " 

"The  hell  with  the  prize!"  I  shouted. 
"Just  don't  fire  Charlie.  He's  the  best  man 
in  my  department." 

Keever  looked  at  me  and  he  looked  at 
little  old  Charlie.  I  saw  what  he  meant. 

"Well,"  I  said  lamely,  "well — he  can  do 
a  lot  of  other  things  besides  swing  a  brush. 
He — he — "  I  stopped  talking.  How  are 
you  going  to  explain  a  guy  like  Charlie? 

Groomer  and  the  men  from  the  corking 
gang  stopped  to  listen.  Johnny  Adams 
and  the  spraymen  joined  the  circle.  I  saw 
Scotty  and  Turkey-Neck  and  Happy. 

Turkey-Neck  lumbered  up  to  Keever. 
"Fire  me  instead,"  he  begged.  "Is  my  fault 
Charlie  sleeps.  All  yesterday  afternoon  he 
follow  me,  watches  me  that  I  do  not  take 
the  whisky."  Turkey-Neck  coughed.  "For 
my  cold,"  he  explained  with  dignity. 

(I  should  have  remembered  that  Turkey- 
Neck  was  just  about  due  for  a  spree.) 

"Charlie,  when  did  you  get  your  sleep?" 


"I — I  sort  of  forgot,  Mr.  Joe.' 

"Y'see?"  I  said  to  Keever.  "He  was  so 
busy  helping — " 

"Sorry,"  Keever  said.  "You  know  the 
rules."  He  turned  to  Charlie  and  his  voice- 
was  kind  enough.  "Will  you  go  up  to  the 
front  oflice?  I'll  get  your  timecard  from 
Joe." 

Charlie  nodded  slowly  and  passed  me 
something.  It  was  the  Willkie  button. 
"Don't  forget,  Mr.  Joe.  Pin  it  on  My- 
Night-Oft"  every  Monday." 

I  held  the  old  button  so  tight  the  pin 
stuck  into  my  hand. 

He  turned  to  the  men.  "I — I'm  sorry," 
he  said.  "I'm  sure  sorry." 

It  was  Groomer  who  answered  him. 
"Quit  talkin'  like  that!" 

Scotty  glared  at  Groomer. 

"Well,"  Groomer  snapped,  "he  doesn't 
have  to  sound  so  humble!" 

Charlie  walked  away,  and  the  men  be- 
gan to  mutter. 

"I  think  there's  going  to  be  trouble,"  I 
warned  Keever.  "The  men  are  sore." 

"I  t'ink,"  Turkey-Neck  said  quietly,  "I 
t'ink  1  go  fishing." 

"Me,  too,"  Johnny  Adams  said.  "Going 
to  take  sick  leave  until  this  ankle  is  bet- 
ter." 

"I  dd  nae  feel  so  good  myself,"  Scotty 
ventured. 

It  was  plain  enough.  Even  Keever 
could  see  it.  But  he  made  no  move  to  call 
Charlie  back.  I  watched  Groomer  whis- 
pering to  his  men,  arguing  with  the  cork- 
ing gang. 

To  this  day,  I  don't  know  how  far  the 
men  would  have  gone.  I  do  know  that 
it  was  touch  and  go  there  until  Groomer 
spoke. 

"A  strike,"  he  said  slowly,  "wouldn't 
solve  anything." 

"Good  for  you,"  Keever  boomed.  "That 
makes  sense." 

"The — the  ships  have  got  to  be  painted," 
Groomer  added. 

"Ye're  ver-ry  patriotic  all  of  a  sudden. 
Mister  Groomer!"  Scotty  was  so  mad  he 
was  all  "r's." 

But  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  Groomer's 
men  agreeing  with  him.  Then  Groomer 
walked  away. 

"Come  on,  Keever,"  I  said  bitterly. 
"Down  to  my  office.  I'll  get  Charlie's  time- 
card  for  you." 

The  corking  gang  delayed  us,  asking  for 
work  orders.  Then  My-Night-Otf  rushed 
up  to  me  and  demanded  his  button.  "I 
want  to  give  it  to  Charlie,"  he  reeled  it 
off"  like  a  kid  that's  learned  a  recitation. 
"Charlie  came  to  work  on  his  night  off." 

The  fellows  in  the  corking  gang  were 
lousy  actors.  They  simulated  great  sur- 
prise. "Why,  say."  they  shouted,  "ain't 
this  Thursday?  Sure,  this  is  Thursday! 
This  is  Charlie's  night  off." 

Turkey-Neck  picked  it  up  from  there. 
He  slapped  his  thigh  and  did  a  lot  of  hearty 
laughing.  "By  Yimminy!  Little  old  man 
hurry  up  so  much  he  forget  to  take  his 
night  off." 

"Sure,"  Johnny  Adams  drawled.  "He 
can't  be  fired  for  sleeping." 

NOW  ever  since  Charlie'd  come  to 
work,  he'd  had  Friday  nights  oft". 
They  knew  it  as  well  as  I  did.  But  I  had 
to  take  a  stab  at  convincing  Keever.  The 
men  were  trying  so  darned  hard. 

"Why,  I'd  clean  forgotten,"  I  said.  "I 
told  Charlie  to  take  tonight  off.  I  certainly 
did." 

"Well,  then,"  Keever  said  smoothly,  "it 
will  be  on  his  timecard.  Let's  go  over  to 
your  office,  Joe,  and  take  a  look." 

Scotty  started  to  slip  away,  but  Keever 
reached  out  and  took  his  arm.  "We'll  go 
together,  Scotty." 

Groomer  appeared  as  we  passed  the 
outfitting  dock  and  fell  into  step  with  us.  I 
didn't  say  anything. 

But  Scotty  did.  He  trilled  it.  "R-r-rat!" 

Gioomer  didn't  answer.  Just  followed 
us  into  my  office  and  leaned  against  the 
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door  frame,  watching  Keever  go  through 
the  time  cards. 

Keever  riffled  through  the  lot,  took  one 
card  over  to  the  light.  He  had  a  queer 
look  on  his  face.  "Thought  you  were  ly- 
ing, Joe.   But  it's  down  here,  all  right." 

Scotty's  eyes  widened.  I  laughed 
heartily. 

"Well,"  I  said.  "Well,  1  guess  that  takes 
care  of  it." 

Keever  sounded  mad.  "Something 
funny  about  this,  Joe." 

"Why,  Mr.  Keever!  It's  there  on  the 
card  that  Charlie  should  be  off  tonight. 
Even  in  the  little  rule  book  you  helped  to 
write  it  doesn't  say  anything  about  a  man 
sleeping  on  his  night  off." 

"And  if  it's  the  nonabsenteeism  prize 
that's  griping  you,"  Groomer  put  in,  "you 
can  skip  it.  Give  it  to  the  Red  Cross." 

But  Keever  had  a  one-track  mind. 
"How,"  he  wanted  to  know,  "could  Bran- 
don get  in  the  yard  tonight  if  he's  sup- 
posed to  be  off?" 

THOUGHT  of  the  timekeeper's  office 
hit  Keever  and  me  at  the  same  time. 
They  had  duplicate  records! 

Keever  smiled  sweetly  and  pulled  the 
phone  across  the  desk.  "Give  me  the  time- 
keeper's office,"  he  said.  "Mrs.  Walteck? 
Will  you  look  in  the  marine  paint  depart- 
ment files  and  let  me  know  when  a  Charles 
Brandon,  badge  number  87642,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  off?" 

Groomer  whistled  tunelessly,  while 
Scotty  straightened  all  the  pencils  on  my 
desk.  It  became  an  effort  to  keep  the 
idiotic,  cheerful  smile  on  my  face. 

"What?"  Keever  looked  like  he'd  swal- 
lowed straight  lemon  juice.  "Are  you  posi- 
tive, Mrs.  Walteck?  It's  written  down? 
Certainly  I'm  not  doubting  you,  I  just — 
Thursday,  eh?   I  see.  Thanks." 

He  stood  up.  "I'll  send  Brandon  back 
here,  Joe." 

"Oke." 

"After  this,  keep  better  track  of  your 
records." 

"I  sure  will,  Keever." 

"Got  to  have  efficiency,  Joe." 

He  marched  off. 

Scotty  did  a  fancy  highland  fling. 


"Will  someone,"  I  complained,  "let  me 
in  on  this?"  I  turned  to  Groomer.  "I  know 
you  sent  My-Night-Off  up  on  deck  to 
speak  his  little  piece,  but — " 

"How  about  some  work  orders,  Joe?" 
Groomer  was  as  dour  as  usual.  "Those 
guys  are  standing  up  there  with  nothing 
to  do." 

My  phone  rang.    It  was  Mrs.  Walteck. 

I  looked  at  Groomer  as  I  put  the  re- 
ceiver back.  "Mrs.  Walteck  says  to  tell 
you  that  you  left  your  gloves  in  her  office 
when  you  brought  her  the  Cokes." 

Scotty  put  his  hand  on  Groomer's  shoul- 
der. "How  did  ye  do  it?" 

Groomer  shook  him  olf.  "1  did  it  with 
my  little  pen  and  ink,"  he  said  flatly.  "I'm 
good  at  it.  I'm  so  good  I  once  served 
time  for  it." 

"That's  why,  then,  they  wouldna'  let  ye 
enlist?" 

"That's  why.  And  now,"  Groomer 
shouted,  "will  you  two  quit  talking  so 
much  and  come  help  me  get  the  men 
started?  Number  532  goes  out  today,  in 
case  you've  forgotten." 

"Ye're  as  bad  as  Charlie  with  your 
hurr-ry  up,  hurr-ry  up." 

"Stick  around,"  I  said.  "Wait  until 
Charlie  gets  back — " 

"Wait,  wait,  wait!"  Groomer  rasped. 
"There's  too  darned  much  waiting." 

He  started  out  the  door,  kicked  at  the 
frame  as  he  passed  it.  He  stood  there  a 
second,  looking  out  across  the  foggy  yard. 

"Come  here,"  he  said. 

Scotty  and  \  joined  him.  We  could  just 
make  out  a  shadowy  little  figure,  running 
toward  us. 

"Old  Hurry-Up  Charlie." 

Groomer's  voice  sounded  raw  and  tired. 
That  Grayson  guy  in  pre-fab — he  told  me 
why  Charlie's  in  such  a  hurry." 

"Why?" 

"Because  all  three  of  Charlie's  sons  were 
at  Bataan.  One  of  them's  still  there — in 
the  foxhole  he  died  in.  The  other  two  are 
prisoners  of  the  Japs." 

He  stood  aside  as  old  Charlie  panted  up. 

"Come  on,"  Groomer  said  crossly. 
"Let's  get  back  to  work.  We  got  to  hurry 
up!" 

The  End 
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Snap  into  Autumn  with  a  refreshing  change 
of  clothes  .  .  .  rugged  Size-fixt  Oxford  shirts  by 

Manhattan;  sport  shirts  in  smart  plaids;  roomy, 
deep-pocketed  leisure  jackets.  Manliattan  ties  and 
handkerchiefs  in  spicy  Fall  patterns  and  colors.  A oull  get  a 
new  grip  on  yourself  in  a  Manhattan  change! 
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his  is  an  Americaa  fighting  man  setting 
foot  on  foreign  soiW^for  the  first  time  in 
his  life.  How  many  7niles  from  home? 
Until  officially  released,  that  information 
is  a  military  secret — is  governed  by  mili- 
tary strategy.  How  many  months  from 
home?  More  than  any  of  us  realize,  this 
depends  on  how  hard  we  of  the  home 
front  work  and  save  for  Victory. 

This  American  fighting  man  goes  to  meet 
the  enemy  with  boundless  faith  in  you  and 
me  and  every  American  on  the  home 
front.  No  Axis  lies  can  undermine  that 
faith.  Even  the  heat  of  battle  will  not 
weaken  it.  Because  we — his  own  people — 
are  the  only  ones  in  the  world  who  can 
disillusion  this  American  fighting  man. 

Wars  are  never  won  by  merely  equaling 
the  enemy's  efforts.  VVe  must  exceed 
them!  We  must  build  more  and  still  more 
of  the  weapons  of  Victory.  We  must  buy 
more  and  still  more  War  Bonds — to  buy 
the  weapons  of  Victory,  to  win  our  war 
against  inflation.  Remembering  always  that 
every  minute  on  the  job,  every  War  Bond 
we  buy,  are  part  of  the  price  of  his  return 
ticket. 

Williams  Oil-O-Matic  works  to  speed  the 
day  of  Victory — his  homecoming.  When 
all  of  us  can  return  to  the  ways  of 
better  living. 
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and  glider  troops  of  the  82d  were  dropped 
from  big  transport  planes,  were  collected 
with  their  full  equipment  on  the  ground, 
and  were  put  through  all  phases  of  attack 
until  every  man  in  the  division,  from  Gen- 
eral Ridgway  to  the  greenest  buck  private, 
knew  precisely  what  fortifications  were 
to  be  assaulted,  when  they  were  to  be  hit, 
and  what  road  to  take  or  what  ravine  to 
traverse  to  get  to  them. 

On  the  first  day  of  fighting,  the  combat 
team  accomplished  its  first  mission.  It 
blocked  the  Gela-Vittoria  road.  On  the 
second  day.  it  took  command  of  heights 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Acate  River.  Here 
it  dug  in. 

Here  the  little  75s  and  mortars  could 
sweep  broad  stretches  of  the  countryside, 
could  challenge  the  advance  of  German 
armor  along  the  converging  roads.  Some- 
where in  front  of  them  the  15th  German 
Panzer  waited  to  strike.  At  their  rear 
were  the  enemy's  first  defense  lines  in  the 
coastal  hills  and,  beyond  the  hills,  Ameri- 
can soldiers  were  landing  from  the  sea. 

Lying  in  Wait  for  Jerry 

The  German  was  not  long  in  coming. 
He  rumbled  up  in  Mark  IV's  and  big  Mark 
VI's.  The  88-millirneter  guns  of  these 
tanks  have  a  range  of  four  miles  and,  as 
soon  as  they  got  within  their  most  effec- 
tive striking  distance,  they  started  to  bang 
away  at  American  positions.  Mostly,  the 
German  was  firing  blind,  because  the 
American  declined  to  reveal  his  location 
by  returning  the  fire. 

Not  a  shot  was  fired  from  the  American 
side  until  the  enemy  was  within  150,  100 
or  50  yards.  Then  the  paratrooper  let  him 
have  it  with  everything  in  his  arsenal 
from  the  75s  to  bazookas,  machine  guns 
and  rifles.  At  that  point-blank  range  the 
75s  could  stop  the  big  tanks,  while  the 
little  37-millimeter  antitank  gun  was  effec- 
tive against  the  Mark  IV's.  That  was 
waiting  until  you  saw  the  whites  of  their 
eyes,  1943  style. 

The  bazooka  was  really  terrific.  This 
weapon  resembles  a  length  of  lead  pipe. 
The  Germans  learned  to  dread  it.  Its 
terrible  armor-piercing  and  explosive 
power  was  death  to  the  Mark  IV's.  It 
could  not  destroy  the  Mark  VI's,  but  after 
these  tanks  had  been  pounded  fifteen  or 
twenty  times  with  the  bazookas,  they 
withdrew,  presumably  because  their  crews 
could  no  longer  endure  the  shock. 

On  occasion,  the  Germans  refused  to 
come  close  enough  to  give  the  Americans 
maximum  firepower  with  their  light  weap- 
ons. Then  it  was  necessary  to  lure  him 
closer  by  tricks.  Such  tactics  cost  the 
Germans  many  a  tank,  and  two  American 
soldiers  traded  their  lives  for  Mark  IV's. 

One  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  of 

New  York.  All  he  had  were  a  few  ba- 
zooka teams,  which  he  had  widely  dis- 
persed, lying  on  their  stomachs  and  well 
covered.  As  the  tank  approached,  the 
colonel  exposed  himself,  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  crew  and  drawing  them 
closer  by  firing  his  M-1  rifle.  The  tank 
crew  occupied  itself  in  returning  the  colo- 
nel's shots  with  their  88-millimeter  gun. 
Colonel  and  tank  swapped  several  rounds 
— 88-millimeter  shell  for  .30-caliber  bul- 
let— until,  finally,  the  American  officer 
took  a  direct  hit  and  died  instantly.  A 
moment  later,  the  tank  was  ambushed  by 
the  bazooka  teams.  It  was  stopped  cold 
and  the  crew  exterminated. 

Another  who  died  was  an  unidentified 
American  sergeant  who  captured  a  Ger- 
man tankette,  or  one-man  tank,  jumped 
into  the  vehicle  and  ran  it  in  front  of  a 
charge  of  enemy  tanks  to  draw  their  fire 
while  his  comrades  blasted  away  with  ba- 
zookas.   These  tanks  were  also  stopped. 


For  thirty  hours,  the  Americans  made 
their  stand  along  the  river  heights.  A  good 
part  of  the  time  they  were  without  support 
of  any  sort  from  more  heavily  armed  units. 
It  was  Saturday.  July  lOth,  before  they 
got  reinforcement  when  the  45th  Division 
was  able  to  get  some  heavier  guns  and 
tanks  up  to  them.  In  knocking  out  the 
German  tanks,  the  airborne  troops  had 
the  assistance  of  what  General  .Swing  has 
described  as  "wonderful  screening  fire" 
from  the  Navy  ofl^shore.  This  was  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  warfare  that  cruis- 
ers and  monitors  went  into  action  against 
tanks. 

It  became  apparent  almost  from  the 
start  of  the  invasion  that  the  Germans  had 
pretty  well  anticipated  the  American  plan 
of  attack.  On  July  10th  and  1 1th,  airborne 
troops  were  constantly  fending  off  coun- 
terattacks, a  circumstance  clearly  indicat- 
ing that  the  enemy  expected  assaults  to  be 
made  where  the  Americans  made  them. 

In  counterattacks,  the  enemy  penetrated 
outer  American  defense  lines  only  to  dis- 
cover, before  he  could  turn  his  tanks 
around,  that  his  own  infantry  was  being 
attacked  by  our  troops.  It  was  these  in- 
fantry attacks  that  sold  the  American  sol- 
dier on  the  idea  that,  man  for  man,  he  was 
as  good  or  better  than  the  German.  Take 
his  machines  away  from  him,  they  learned, 
and  the  German  is  just  another  soldier 
whose  reputation  for  invincibility  vanishes 
in  close  combat. 

General  Swing  visited  the  scene  of  the 
fighting  in  the  Acate  River  heights.  In 
that  area  alone,  he  counted  twenty-seven 
German  tanks  knocked  out.  At  least  six 
of  them  were  Mark  VI's. 

The  British  Eighth  Army  used  airborne 
troops  to  great  advantage,  especially  when 
Nazi  resistance  stiffened  before  Catania. 
After  the  big  coast  port  fell.  General  Sir 
Bernard  Law  Montgomery  permitted  cor- 
respondents to  tell  what  happened  at  a 
certain  bridge  near  the  middle  of  the  Ca- 
tania plain. 

The  British  wanted  the  bridge  badly.  If 
they  held  it,  the  Germans  could  not  ad- 
vance. But  it  was  flanked  by  swale  grass 
flatlands,  and  there  was  no  way  of  getting 
to  it  without  being  exposed  to  a  deadly 
cross  fire.  So  Montgomery  ordered  para- 
troopers to  take  it  at  night. 

The  British  Held  the  Bridge 

A  score  of  big  transport  ships  circled 
over  the  bridge  and  dropped  300  men. 
Equipment  followed.  Then  a  great  orange 
moon  peeked  out  from  behind  a  cloud 
bank  and  the  British,  still  floating  down- 
ward, found  they  had  company.  Plenty 
of  company  About  .300  German  para- 
troopers were  floating  down  with  them. 
The  German  commander  must  have  had 
the  same  idea  as  Montgomery.  Both 
wanted  that  bridge.  Both  decided  on  the 
same  method.  Both  used  the  identical 
minute  to  execute  it.  On  the  ground, 
frightened  soldiers  of  both  sides  picked  up 
any  weapon,  and  British  soldiers  killed 
Germans  with  their  own  guns,  and  vice 
versa.  In  the  morning,  the  British  held 
the  bridge. 

While  our  airborne  operations  in  Sicily 
were  on  a  scale  larger  than  any  compara- 
ble undertaking  of  the  Allies,  in  the  weeks 
and  months  to  come  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  be  dwarfed  by  still  larger  troop  land- 
ings from  the  air.  Air-invasion  tactics  are 
still  in  a  fluid  state.  They  are  being  modi- 
fied almost  daily  on  the  basis  of  experi- 
ences in  Sicily  and  in  training  centers  in 
the  United  States. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that, 
because  of  the  American  successes.  Gen- 
eral Henry  H.  CHap)  Arnold,  commander 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  Lieutenant  Gen- 
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ral  Leslie  J.  McNair,  chief  of  the  Army 
jround  Forces  Airborne  Command,  are 
onsidering  wider  use  of  gliders  in  place 
f  parachutes  as  a  better  means  of  get- 
ing  soldiers  out  of  the  air  and  onto  the 
round. 

Unquestionably,  the  glider  has  stagger- 
hg  potentialities  as  an  offensive  weapon, 
loth  American  and  British  glider  troops 
vere  landed  in  Sicily  at  night.  Night  land- 
ngs  of  incredible  accuracy  have  become 

routine  part  of  glider-troop  training  in 
he  United  States.  In  recent  weeks,  troop- 
aden  gliders,  without  the  addition  of  spe- 
ial  equipment,  have  even  been  landed 
uccessfuUy  on  water. 

The  glider  used  by  Americans  in  Sicily 
vas  capable  of  carrying  fifteen  men,  in- 
■luding  pilot  and  copilot  and  necessary 
quipment.  A  few  weeks  ago,  new  gliders 
)f  improved  design  and  with  twice  the 
oad  capacity  of  the  older  type,  came  off 
iroduction  lines. 

The  glider,  easy  for  enemy  fighter  planes 
i.nd  antiaircraft  to  hit  in  daylight,  at  night 
lecomes  an  exceedingly  silent,  elusive  tar- 
;et.  That  enables  the  attacking  force  to 
itilize  to  the  utmost  the  element  of  sur- 
irise.  Only  an  enemy  aware  that  he  is 
ibout  to  be  attacked  could  detect  the  pres- 
:nce  of  night  gliders.  These  frail-looking 
raft,  after  their  release  from  their  towing 
jlanes,  sail  to  their  destinations  with  only 
he  whistle  of  wind  in  their  wing  struts  to 
yarn  of  their  coming.  Against  the  night 
iky  they  are  shadow  planes.  Only  the 
uckiest  kind  of  shot  could  bring  one 
lown. 

Gliders  have  another  advantage.  Troops 
ind  equipment  landed  by  parachute  are 
scattered  even  under  the  most  favorable 
:onditions.  The  landing  force  thus  loses 
;ohesion  for  varying  periods  of  time, 
during  which  they  are  highly  vulnerable 
10  attack.    Glider  troops  are  landed  in 


fighting  units,  ready  to  hit  an  enemy 
within  a  matter  of  seconds  after  their  ship 
slips  almost  noiselessly  to  the  ground. 

Landing  casualties  to  glider  troops  have 
been  much  lower  than  among  paratroop- 
ers. This  has  been  true  in  both  day  and 
night  operations.  Gliders  frequently  crash, 
particularly  in  rough  country,  but  their 
construction  is  such  that,  in  breaking  up, 
they  absorb  most  of  the  landing  shock. 
Time  and  again,  troops  have  stepped  un- 
scratched  from  nearly  demolished  gliders. 
Unlike  motored  aircraft,  they  carry  no 
fire-hazardous  gasoline. 

Glider — Invasion  Ship 

As  at  present  organized,  American  air- 
borne divisions  are  comprised  of  para- 
chute and  glider  troops.  The  paratrooper 
was  used  in  the  opening  of  the  Sicily 
air  invasion  because  of  the  roughness  of 
the  terrain.  It  was  felt  that  glider  landings 
could  not  be  made  in  the  areas.  Sub- 
sequent experience  has  shown  that  gliders 
can  be  put  down  in  very  small  landing 
areas,  so  it  is  possible  that  when  fair  ter- 
rain is  to  be  invaded,  more  gliders  and 
fewer  paratroopers  will  be  used. 

"The  Allies  won't  have  success  against 
heavily  fortified  positions  which  can  be 
readily  reinforced,"  said  General  Swing, 
after  the  fall  of  Sicily,  "unless  the  force 
sent  to  reduce  them  is  aided  by  airborne 
troops  attacking  from  the  enemy's  rear  in 
a  kind  of  pincers  operation. 

"Airborne  soldiers  ease  the  landing  of 
troops  driving  in  from  the  sea.  Forces  on 
the  beaches  will  have  to  contend  only  with 
what  is  in  front  of  them,  while  the  enemy 
has  to  stave  off  blows  from  the  back.  We 
used  to  hit  him  from  the  front  and  sides. 
Now  we  can  lean  over  and  hit  him  a  kid- 
ney punch." 

The  End 
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".  .  .  now  let  us  say  that  you  are  a  married  man  with  two  dependents. 
FIRST,  you  estimate  your  1943  income,  taking  credit  for  March  and 
June  payments,  and  then  make  up  the  difference  NOW  and  in  Decem- 
ber. But  remember — you  are  still  held  liable  for  25%  of  your  1942  tax! 
Your  net  income  LESS  your  personal  exemption  AND  your  credit  for 
dependents  gives  you  your  surtax  net  income — and  from  this  figure  you 
subtract  any  interest  on  Government  obligations  PLUS  your  earned 
income  credit.  Got  that?  Now  take  6%  of  that  figure  and  you  have 
what  is  called  the  normal  tax.    The  normal  tax  is  then  added  to  the 
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This  Soviet  worker  in 

Yakutsk,  Siberia,  lives 

only28  hours'flying  time 

from  the  Washington, 

D.  C.  airport. 


It's  37  hours'  flying  time 

from  Kansas  City  to  this 

Chinese  student's  home, 

outside  Chungking. 


The  office  of  this 

newspaper  publisher  in 

Calcutta,  India,  is 

41  hours'  flying  time 

from  Times  Square.N.Y. 


This  Alaskan  Eskimo 

lives    near    Fairbanks  — 

13  hours'flying  time 

from  the  Chicago 

airport. 


A, 23-hour  flight 
from  Boston  will  put  you 

in  the  office  of  this 

wholesale  coffee  dealer 

in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 


The  Pacifi'c  atoll  where 

this  Fiji  Islander  lives 

is  only  34  hours'  flying 

time  from  Denver. 


No  man  on  earth  lives  more  than  60  hours 

from  your  local  airport . . . 


You; 

■jBrisb 


"A  LOT  OF  THINGS  are  different  in  India  than 
they  are  back  home  in  Altoona,"  wrote  a  19-year-oId 
sergeant  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Forces  to  his  mother  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Never  before  in  his  life  had  this  boy  travelled 
beyond  Pittsburgh  —  until  he  flew  to  India  in  a 
Liberator  bomber. 

To  him  —  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  home- 
town American  boys  like  him  —  India  was  a  place 
"off  there  somewhere."  He'd  seen  it  in  the  newsreels 


and  travelogue  films.  In  his  geography  book  he'd 
learned  something  about  India's  crops  and  minerals- 
and  untold  riches,  and  the  funny  way  the  people 
dressed. 

The  world  as  it  really  is 

Now  his  letters  from  overseas  —  telling  how 
people  talk  and  work  and  live  in  a  strange  land  he 
never  dreamed  he'd  see  —  are  penetrating  into  the 
lives  and  thinking  of  his  family  and  friends  in  the 
town  where  he  greiv  up. 


This  is  happening  all  over  America  today.  A 
when  our  boys  come  home  again  —  from  India  i 
China  and  Britain  and  Dutch  Harbor  and  AustK 
and  North  Africa  —  they'll  think  of  the  world 
they  know  it  really  is. 

Not  as  isolated  continents  or  separate  hei 
spheres,  but  a  clustering  of  nations  whose  individ 
welfare,  in  the  peace  to  come,  will  depend  u( 
the  welfare  of  them  all. 

They  know  it  can't  be  otherwise,  when  no  spot 
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Your  sales  manager 

in  Brisbane  can  attend  a 

meeting  in  San  Francisco 

on  short  notice. 

Flying  time:  35  hours. 


earth  is  more  than  60  hours'  flying  time  from 
your  local  airport! 

In  such  a  world,  right  now,  we  face  the 

necessity  of  waging  and  winning  a  global  war. 

Tomorrow  —  in  a  world  shrunk  still  smaller 

because  of  even  swifter  long-range  planes  to 

come— we  and  all  other  nations  must  somehow 

contrive  to  get  along  together  as  neighbors. 

Air  power  —  for  peace 

There  are  bewildering  problems  ahead.  But 
one  thing  is  certain.  The  plane  —  by  accelerat- 
ing the  interchange  of  men,  mail,  merchandise, 
ideas,  culture,  and  beliefs  —  will  help  to  bring 
about  a  greater  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  the  earth. 

And  without  understanding,  there  can  be 
no  lasting  peace. 


A  plane  recently  flew  the  1400  air  miles  from  Lon- 
don to  Moscow  oil  a  special  mission  in  the  morning, 
returning  that  same  afternoon.  Top  speed:  400 
M.P.H. 


(Polar  azimuthal  equidistant  projection) 


Today's  planes,  with  their  tremendous  speed  and 
long  flying  range,  need  not  follow  old  established 
trade  routes.  The  9400-mile  sea  route  from  New 
York  to  Bombay  is  about  a  3-week  voyage,  but  the 
air  route  is  only  7790  miles.  Flying  time:  39  hours 
or  less. 


CONSOLIDATED    VULTEE     AIRCRAFT     CORPORATION 

San  Diego,  Calif.  •  Vultee  Field,  Calif.  •  Fort  Worth,  Texas  •  New 
Orleans,  La.  •  Nashville,  Tenn.  •  Wayne,  Mich.  •  Allentown,  Pa. 
Tucson,  Arix.   •  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  •  Louisville,  Ky.   •  Miami,  Fla. 

Member,  Aircraft  War  Production  Council 


QUICK      FACTS      FOR     AIR-MINDED      READERS 


Consolidated  Vultee  designed  and  per- 
fected the  long-range  Liberator  bomber 
—  was  the  first  to  turn  out  multi-ton 
bombers  in  volume  production  on  a 
moving  assembly  line. 

Because  teamwork  means  more  bomb- 
ers and  an  earlier  victory,  the  Consoli- 
dated-designed Liberator  is  also  being 
produced  by  Ford,  Douglas,  and  North 
American. 

•  •  • 

Liberators  and  Catalinas  have  helped  to 
provide  a  "complete  shore  to  shore  air 
cover"  spanning  the  Atlantic  as  pro- 
tection for  convoys  against  Nazi  sub- 
marines, according  to  joint  statement 
by  British  Admiralty  and  Air  Ministry. 

All  transport  planes,  including  the  Lib- 
erator Express,  are  being  equipped  to 
carry  standard  stretchers  for  the  evacu- 
ation of  wounded,  according  to  the 
Office  of  War  Information. 

*  •  • 

To  protect  Australia's  11,000-mile 
coastline,  the  Royal  Australian  Air 
Force  chose  Catalinas  as  ships  that 
can  regard  "journeys  of  2000  miles 
or  more  as  routine.  Catalinas  can  re- 
main in  the  air  for  thirty  hours  and 
can  reach  Australia's  remotest  bases 
and  return  without  refueling,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
Department  of  information. 

At  the  end  of  1943,  the  United  States 
will  have  about  865  airports,  each  with 
pared  runways  of  3500  feet  or  more. 
This  compares  with  less  than  100  such 
airports  in  1940. 

•  •  • 

There  are  11  Consolidated  Vultee 
plants  in  the  United  States.  If  these  11 
plants  could  be  put  under  a  single  roof, 
they  would  occupy  a  building  3  miles 
long  and  5  city  blocks  wide. 

•  .  . 

A  recent  aerial  photograph,  taken  at 
an  altitude  of  26,000  feet,  shows  a 
vast  landscape  on  which  a  mountain 
625  miles  away  can  be  clearly 
identified. 


The  Liberator  bomber  carries  a  heavier 
bomb-load  farther,  and  faster,  than  any 
other  U.S.  bomber  in  action  against  the 
enemy.  In  many  instances  —  for  rela- 
tively short  bombing  missions,  where 
range  and  speed  are  not  all-important 
—  two  4000-lb.  blockbusters  are  added 
to  the  Liberator's  normal  load,  increas- 
ing its  bomb  capacity  to  10  tons. 


More  than  10,000  sub-contractors  and 
suppliers  all  over  the  U.S.  are  helping 
to  speed  production  in  our  1 1  plants 
by  furnishing  sub-assemblies,  parts, 
and  materials. 


in  addition  to  the  Liberator  bomber, 
Liberator  Express  transport  plane,  and 
the  Coronado  and  Catalina  patrol 
bombers,  Consolidated  Vultee  also 
builds  dive  bombers,  trainers,  and  tor- 
pedo planes.  Above:  the  Valiant— basic 
trainer  widely  used  by  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Aiarine  Corps. 


Production  figures  on  the  Consolidated 
Vultee  Liberator  bomber  are  of  course 
a  military  secret.  However,  it  was  re- 
cently revealed  by  Harry  Woodhead, 
president  of  the  company,  that  during 
the  first  6  months  of  this  year,  produc- 
tion in  Consolidated  Vultee  plants  of 
this  long-range  4-engine  bomber  was 
tripled  as  compared  with  the  first  6 
months  of  last  year. 


^iH^i 

^L 

^m"*-             911^^ 

TF^^F"  '       ^^—^^^f^^m 

warn                            ^^ 

"O.K.  for  take-off!"  Another  huge  Liberator  bomber  rolls  off  Consolidated  Vul- 
tee's  moving  assembly  lines  into  the  hands  of  the  test  pilots.  On  every  aerial 
battle  front,  the  speed,  range,  fire  power,  and  precision  bombing  of  the  4-engine 
Liberator  is  helping  to  transfer  the  Axis  dream  of  victory  into  a  nightmare. 


BERATOR  (4-engine  bomber)   -  CORONADO,  CATALINA,  (patrol  bombers)  -  P4Y  (anti-submarine  plane)  -  LIBERATOR  EXPRESS 
ransport)  -  VALIANT  (basic  trainer)  -  VENGEANCE  (dive  bomber)  -  SENTINEL  ("Flying  Jeep")  -  RELIANT  (navigational  trainer 
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FIGHTTOKILL 

ALL  5  FUNGI 

OR  EFFORT  MAY  BE  WASTED 


Facts 
you 

MUST 

know 


Five  fungi  may  causa  Ath- 
lete's Foot.  Any  one  alone 
—or  all  of  them. 

• 
Fungi  are  hardy,  persistent. 

• 

SORETONE  KILLS  ALL  5 
FUNGI  ON  CONTACT. 


Soretone  contains  power- 
ful 4 -Beta -Ethyl -Hexyl- 
Phenol— nof  \n  any  other 
Athlete's  Foot  prepara- 
tion. 


DON'T 
UNDERESTIMATE 
ATHLETE'S  FOOT 

This  malady  is  stub- 
born. Don't  trifle— fight  to  kill.  Soretone 
helps  relieve  that  maddening  burn  and 
itch,  while  it  attacks  the  cause.  Soretone 
cleans  and  dries  the  skin.  Dissolves  per- 
spiration deposits— on  which  fungi  feed. 
Promotes  healing  of 
broken  tissues.  And  ^^Tq**^^ 
McKesson  makes  it.  \     B^*''^  . 


Powerful  He/p-TONIGHT 

Spread  toes  apart.  Pour  Soretone  full 
strength.  Let  dry.  Repeat  in  morning. 

Avoid  reinfeaion.  Spray  or  wipe 
shoes  with  Soretone.  Boil  socks  20 
minutes. 

McKesson  gives  a  big,  long-lasting 
bottle  for  $1  so  you  can  afford  to  use 
Soretone  liberally. 

If  not  relieved  within  a  reason- 
able time,  see  your  doctor. 
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FIGHTS 


KILL  ALL  5  FUNGI 


The  colonel  was  'way  ahead  of  me.  He 
bounced  up  like  he  had  trolley-car  springs, 
and  in  nothing  flat  he  had  his  clothes  off. 

He  tossed  them  at  me.  "Corporal  Bur- 
kitt,"  he  said,  "do  as  you  did  in  Benson- 
hurst." 

So  I  did  With  a  stick  I  pulled  the  colo- 
nel's clothes  to  a  pile  of  rocks,  and  with 
two  gallons  of  gasoline  from  the  jeep  I 
doused  them.  Then  I  sat  down  to  wait 
for  them  to  dry.  But  the  colonel  he 
couldn't  sit.  First  he  was  nervous  because 
he  was  late.  And,  second,  he  still  had  ants. 

"Colonel,"  I  said,  "it  would  be  better  if 
we  did  to  you,  too,  like  we  did  to  the 
sofa.    I  still  got  extra  gasoline." 

WELL,  Judge,  it  worked.  The  colo- 
nel was  without  ants  after  I  bathed 
him.  But  he  was  with  big  red  pimples  and 
excitement. 

"Corporal  Burkitt,"  he  said,  "hand  me 
my  clothes  immediately." 

I  went  to  get  them,  but  they  were  still 
wet.  He  gave  me  a  look  like  even  you 
couldn't  give.  Judge,  and  sat  down  by  the 
jeep.  I  spread  out  the  clothes  so  they 
should  dry  faster.  He  kept  looking  at 
them  and  looking  at  his  watch.  His  nerv- 
ousness was  making  me  nervous. 

To  take  his  mind  off,  I  said,  "Have  a 
cigarette,  Colonel."  I  hghted  it  for  him, 
and  he  gave  a  puff.  Then  a  second  later 
,his  clothes  gave  a  bigger  puff.  I  had  for- 
got about  them  when  I  chucked  the  match 
away. 

I  ran  over  to  stamp  out  the  fire.  The 
colonel  stopped  me.  "Just  let  them  burn, 
Corporal,"  he  said  very  quietlike. 

After  all  my  hard  work,  I  couldn't  un- 
derstand this.  "Maybe  he's  going  batty," 
I  said  to  myself.  Then  when  I  took  a  peek 
at  him  I  was  sure  he  was  nuts.  Because  he 
was  looking  at  the  fire,  and  looking  at  me, 
and  smiling  very,  very  happy. 

"Now,  Private  Burkitt,"  he  said,  "re- 
move your  uniform." 

"But  I  got  no  ants,  Colonel,"  I  said. 

His  smile  was  very  peculiar  now,  like 
the  one  Dago  Mike  had  before  they  fried 
him.  "Do  as  you  are  commanded,  Pri- 
vate Burkitt." 

Nuts  to  you.  I  said  to  myself,  a  colonel 
who's  a  nudist  ain't  no  colonel.  But  out 
loud  I  said,  "Yes,  sir." 

So  I  took  off  my  clothes,  and  the  colonel 
put  them  on,  and  that's  how  we  arrived 
at  Staff  Headquarters.  Naked  I  didn't 
mind  being.  But  when  some  of  the  men 
came  around  and  asked  me  I  should  do  a 
bubble  dance,  I  boiled  inside.  Outside  I 
boiled,  too.  The  colonel  made  me  wait 
two  hours  for  him  in  the  car. 

I  got  awful  sunburned.  But  the  colonel 
got  other  things.  Because  not  only  did  he 
make  the  Private  Burkitt  business  stick, 
but  he  docked  me  a  month's  pay.  And  the 
next  day  he  chucked  me  back  in  the  tank 
corps. 

But  the  colonel  was  bugs  if  he  thought 
I  was  sore  about  pushing  a  tank  again. 
Cars,  motorcycles,  scooters,  tanks — when 
you're  a  driver  they're  all  the  same,  Judge. 
And,  boy,  was  this  a  tank  they  gave  me! 
Could  I  make  a  fortune  with  it  in  traffic 
on  the  Grand  Concourse.  A  General  Sher- 
man no  less. 

Tougher  than  the  Stanley  Steamer  my 
old  man  once  hacked  in.  And  faster  than 
Sam  Schnauzer  running  from  his  wife.  I 
named  this  tank  Herman  after  my  strong 
uncle  who's  a  rubber  in  a  Turkish  bath. 

With  me  in  Herman  the  Sherman  is  four 
other  guys.  Coletti,  the  gunner;  O'Rourke, 
the  loader;  Perkins,  the  radioman;  and 
Schull,  the  commander,  who  is  a  ser- 
geant. Strictly  speaking,  they're  only 
kibitzers,  like  four  fares  in  my  cab. 

Honest,  Judge,  the  whole  setup  is  still 
like  the  Bronx.    Tunisia  is  nothing  but 


empty  lots  with  camels,  and  people  arc 
people.  You  would  think  maybe  Sergeant 
Schull  is  different.  He  ain't.  Right  away 
he  makes  faces  about  my  driving.  And 
three  days  after  I'm  with  him  he  hollers 
I  rush  in  too  close  to  the  Heinle  tanks, 
that  1  don't  obey  orders  and  that  I'm  a 
jerk. 

This  Sergeant  Schull  is  a  tough  onion. 
He's  a  big,  blond  guy  with  a  fiddle  chin, 
and  before  the  war  he  used  to  be  an 
accountant.  Everything  with  him  is  busi- 
ness, and  always  he's  delivering  lectures. 
It  costs  so  much  to  run  a  tank,  and  so 
much  to  fire  a  shell.  And  if  you  can't 
balance  it  with  Heinies,  the  government  is 
losing  money  on  you. 

"Private  Burkitt,"  he  says,  "you  are 
foolhardy  and  irresponsible." 

By  me  that's  Supreme  Court  double- 
talk,  especially  from  a  sergeant. 

"Look,  Sergeant,"  I  told  him,  "you 
mean  I  take  chances?" 

"Exactly." 

"Okay,  wise  guy,"  I  said.  "Go  look  up 
the  records  of  the  Orange  Cab  Company, 
and  you'll  see  my  kind  of  driving  booked 
nine  bucks  a  day  when  the  other  hackies 
made  from  hunger." 

He  gave  me  a  dirty  laugh.  "Your  kind 
of  driving  also  cost  the  colonel  a  whole 
new  uniform.  But  I  hke  my  stripes.  I 
sweated  for  them." 

"So  what?"  I  said. 

"So  unless  you  use  your  brain  instead 
of  the  gas  pedal — and  follow  orders  to 
the  letter — you're  going  out.  I'll  see  to 
that." 

Herman  the  Sherman  I  hke  very  much, 
but  of  the  sergeant  I'm  sick  already. 

"Fine,"  I  told  him.  "You  can  start  get- 
ting rid  of  me  right  now.  There's  lots  of 
other  tanks." 

"That's  very  true,"  he  said,  "but  I  will 
recommend  you  for  the  infantry." 

Judge,  when  I  heard  that  I  backed  up 
like  water  in  the  carburetor.  Because  if 
there's  anything  I  don't  like.  Judge,  it's  to 
walk.  Sergeant  Schull  knew  that,  too. 

"Well?"  he  says. 

I  don't  say  nothing.  But  Schull,  he's 
foxy.  He  takes  nothing  for  an  answer, 
and  lets  me  stay. 

So  I  do  like  he  tells  me  and  become  a 
creep.  For  a  while  I  think  maybe  Schull 
has  something  in  this  safety-first  stuff. 
Because  in  the  next  month  I  jockey  Her- 
man through  six  battles  without  a  dent. 
Not  only  don't  we  get  banged  up,  but 
Coletti's  shooting  knocks  out  a  dozen 
kraut  tanks. 

I  GAVE  Coletti  the  glad  hand  for  it  the 
night  before  the  battle  that  got  us 
through  the  mountains.  We  were  stretched 
out  next  to  Herman,  waiting  for  daylight. 
But  we  couldn't  sleep  because  the  grass 
felt  like  a  hairbrush. 

"Coletti,"  I  said,  "that's  some  shooting." 

He's  a  skinny  little  guy  with  black  hair 
growing  down  to  his  eyebrows,  and  he 
always  looks  mad.  This  time  he  really 
was.  "Blah!"  he  said. 

I  couldn't  get  it.  "Why,  whatsa  matter?" 

"You,"  he  said.  "You're  crampin'  my 
style." 

"Coletti,"  I  said,  "don't  talk  like  an 
Order  of  the  Day.    Talk  English." 

He  didn't  pay  no  attention.  "Do  you 
know  what  I  used  to  be?"  he  asks. 

"No." 

"I  used  to  be  a  professional  billiard 
player,"  he  says. 

"Oh,  a  hustler?" 

I  thought  he'd  choke.  "No.  A  profes- 
sional. An  expert.  A  tournament  player." 

"I'm  glad,"  I  said. 

"I  shoot  a  gun  the  same  way.  Scientific. 
But  account  of  you  I'm  shooting  like  a 
chump  now." 


You  can  sense  quality  and  good  craftsmao- 
ship  the  moment  you  examine  a  Smokemastet, 
And  when  you  remove  the  bit,  you'll  see  an 
added  reason  why  this  fine  pipe  gives  such 
exceptional  smoking  pleasure.  The  pipe 
cleaner  in  the  stem  is  its  BIG  feature  — for 
it  absorbs  moisture  from  the  smoke  passage 
as  you  smoke.  The  heel  stays  dry,  the  stem 
stays  dry— and  you  never  draw  through  rank, 
biting  moisture.  Try  it — we  know  you'll  like  it. 

IN  MANY  HANDSOME  SHAPES 
Cu5fom-mac/e  Smofcerna5fer^7.50  Smokemasfvr^l.OO 

<Af  leading  dealers 

Briarcraft,  Inc.,  347  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  KS.N.Y. 


^riarcraft 
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The  Gift      I 

for  SERVICE  I 

t  and  STYLE  I 
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BILLFOLDS  —  Slimmed    for   non- 
bulging.multi-pocketed  forbills, 
cards  and  stamps,  with  or 
without  change  compart- 
ment. In  assorted  styles 
and  many  leathers. 
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ALFl 


OVERNIGHTER— Com- 
plete with  good 
grooming  essentials 
—brush,comb, man- 
icuring and  shav- 
ing equipment^ 
yet  it  packs  in 
almost    n 
space  atalL 
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TheRumpp 
name  denotes — 
"the  Sterling  of 
leatherware". 


C.  F.  RUMPP  &  SONS,  PHILA.,  PA. 
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I  was  getting  sore  myself.  "Are  you 
lUgs?"  I  said.  "What  have  I  got  to  do 
*'ith  your  shooting?" 

"You're  making  me  take  long  ones," 
aid  Coietti.  "Two  thousand  yards  on  the 
last  one.  Sucker  shots.  All  on  account  of 
P  your  creepy  driving." 

"You  mean  if  I  step  on  it  and  get  closer, 
\t's  like  a  soft  one  on  the  pool  table?" 

"Certainly." 

Judge,  it  seemed  to  make  sense. 

"Coietti,"  I  said,  "from  now  on  you're 
going  to  be  near  enough  to  make  masse 
shots." 

"Thanks,  pal,"  he  said. 

He  said  it  again  in  spades  when  the 
rumpus  with  the  Heinies  started  an  hour 
later.  The  break  came  fast.  A  big  shell 
bloomped  right  next  to  us  and  loused  up 
the  radio.  That  meant  the  sergeant  had 
to  talk  to  me  with  the  feet  and  I  had  to 
translate  with  the  clutch. 

Judge,  I  never  felt  so  good  in  my  life. 
Honest,  something  even  got  into  Herman 
like  once  got  into  my  cab  when  Sam 
Schnauzer  put  ether  in  the  gas  tank.  Maybe 
it  was  the  climate.  But  Herman  flew 
iround  like  a  punch-drunk  pug  in  a  re- 
volving door.  I  didn't  even  really  disobey 
orders.  I  gave  Herman  gas  like  the  ser- 
geant wanted,  and  Herman  made  speed 
like  Coietti  wanted.  It  made  me  very 
happy. 

But  the  happiest  was  Coietti.  If  only 
he  had  a  cuspidor,  it  would  have  been 
like  in  the  Grand  Academy  on  Fourteenth 
Street.  He  was  shooting  like  a  champ 
while  I  racked  them  up.  Never  a  miss. 
And  never  a  shot  longer  than  five  hun- 
dred yards.  In  one  hour  he  had  four 
Heinie  tanks,  O'Rourke  had  a  curve  in 
his  back  from  loading,  and  Sergeant  Schull 
had  a  mouthful  of  words  for  me  which  I 
couldn't  hear. 

Suddenly  the  krauts  chucked  up  a 
smoke  screen  and  began  to  scram,  but  fast. 
The  wind  was  with  them.  It  was  blowing 
to  the  east,  the  way  they  wanted  to  go, 
and  in  no  time  at  all  they  were  covered. 
Then  Coietti  and  the  sergeant  saw  the  same 
thing.   Me,  too. 

Off  to  the  right  an  armored  car  and  a 
small  tank  scrambled  out  of  a  hollow 
and  scooted  from  different  angles  for  the 
edge  of  the  blanket.  From  where  we  were, 
the  armored  car  was  a  pushover  in  the 
side  pocket.  The  sergeant  gave  me  ah 
easy  kick  in  the  middle.  That  meant  ad- 
vance slow  for  the  setup.  I  did  like  he 
wanted. 


Meanwhile,  Coietti  was  acting  very  pe- 
culiar. He  was  pointing  with  the  nose  at 
the  gun  slit  and  looking  on  me  with  a  look 
I  never  saw  before.  Judge,  it  was  murder 
and  heartbreak.  I  gave  a  good  squint 
through  my  port.  Then  I  understood. 
He  wanted  to  make  a  two-cushion  shot. 
Catch  the  tank  and  the  armored  car  with 
one  smack.  From  the  way  they  were  trav- 
eling, they  would  be  side  by  side  just  as 
they  reached  cover.  At  close  range  it 
would  be  a  cinch.  It  was  up  to  me. 

I  stepped  on  the  gas.  Herman  gave  a 
squeal,  the  sergeant  gave  a  curse,  and  we 
were  off.  The  bumps  was  terrible.  But 
Coietti  behind  the  gun  was  like  frozen  to 
a  cue  stick.  Now  the  Heinie  tank  and  the 
car  were  only  two  hundred  yards  away. 
They  were  almost  together.  Still  Coietti 
waited.  Then,  just  as  he  had  them  lined 
up,  it  happened.  The  Heinie  tank  let  loose 
a  shot,  Herman  went  into  a  skid,  and  the 
Heinie  and  the  armored  car  were  gone  in 
the  smoke  screen. 

We  climbed  out  to  look  at  our  damage. 
Nobody  was  around.  The  krauts  had  beat 
it,  and  the  rest  of  our  outfit  was  after  them. 

IT'S  funny.  Judge,  how  sergeants  is  just 
like  traffic  cops.  They  always  put  the 
blame  on  one  guy.  There  was  Coietti,  with 
a  dopey  look  on  his  face,  trying  to  take  a 
plea  with  me.  But  Sergeant  Schull  shuts 
him  up. 

"Private  Burkitt,"  he  says  to  me,  "your 
recklessness  is  responsible  for  this." 

It  would  have  been  nice  to  answer  him 
with  a  monkey  wrench.  Judge,  but  I 
needed  the  wrench  for  Herman.  The  re- 
pair job  was  nothing  at  all.  Just  a  couple 
of  links  on  the  tread  out  of  whack.  We 
fixed  the  radio,  too,  and  in  a  few  hours  we 
were  off. 

I  felt  very  sad  riding  along,  because  I 
figured  it  would  be  my  last  time  in  Her- 
man. Herman,  though,  didn't  seem  to  care. 
He  was  full  of  pep  still,  and  scooted  up 
and  down  the  hills  like  he  knew  where  he 
was  going.  I  myself  didn't  know.  But 
Sergeant  Schull  said  that  over  the  moun- 
tains was  the  viffage  our  outfit  must  have 
taken. 

The  hills  got  steeper  and  steeper,  and 
Herman  got  to  smell  like  the  Holland  Tun- 
nel. This  made  me  even  sadder.  But  a 
couple  of  minutes  later  I  had  no  time  for 
sadness,  only  for  driving.  Because  we  were 
on  a  hill  that  would  give  even  a  toupee 
gray  hair 

Such  a  hill  I  never  saw.    It  was  high 


ALFRED 


by  FOSTER  HUMFREVILLE 
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"We    can't    find    the    firing    pin,    sir.    Alfred 
thinks  he  must  have  left  it  in  his  other  pants" 


You  bet  he's  a  good  man  to  know! 
He's  the  Doctor  of  Motors.  You'll 
find  him  hard  at  work  in  garages 
all  over  America. 

He's  got  a  tough  job  on  his  hands 
today— keeping  cars,  buses,  trucks, 
and  tractors  on  the  go.  But  you 
can  count  on  him  to  give  you  your 
money's  worth  in  skill  and  work* 
manship  .  .  .  and  to  be   a  good. 


TO    KNOW  I 


reliable    friend    of   yours   besides. 

We  know  him  well.  For  years 
he  has  demanded  piston  rings 
which  save  oil  and  gas  —  and  in< 
crease  power.  Because  we  have 
met  his  demands,  he's  installing 
Perfect  Circles  in  increasing  mil' 
lions  every  year. 


The  Per  feet  Circle  Coinfanies,HageTstourn, 
Indiana,  U.  S.  A.  and  Toronto,  Canada 


PERC'ECT 

cmcLE 

p  I  s  ToTr-KiN"* 
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Collier's  for  September  18,  1943 


You^re  in  the 
driver^s  seat! 


Jl^ook  here,  Mr.  Civilian,  those  fellows  on  our  fight- 
ing fronts  need  supplies  and  need  'em  fast.  Among  the 
most  important  are  storage  batteries,  and  you  can  help 
make  more  of  them  available. 

You  can  do  it  by  thoughtful  buying,  which  means,  don't 
buy  at  all  unless  you  absolutely  must  .  .  .  and  then,  be 
sure  to  get  the  best  and  longest-lasting.  The  second  step 
is  to  give  your  battery  the  kind  of  care  which  increases  its 
life,  a  job  which  Exide  Dealers  are  well  equipped  to  handle. 
Restricted  driving  can  damage  a  battery.  Be  sure  to  see 
your  Exide  Dealer  every  two  weeks. 

Remember,  when  you  take  care  of 
things  you  own,  you  save  many  dollars 
which  vou  can  invest  in  War  Bonds. 
Back  the  attack  ^vith  War  Bonds ! 
Let's  over-subscribe  the  3rd  War  Loan. 


THE   ELECTRIC   STORAGE   BATTERY   CO.,  Philadelphia 

Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 


For  .i5  years  ihc  name 
"Exide"  has  symbolized 
de|>('ndability,  lung  lite. 
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ike  the  Empire  State  Building  and  shaped 
like  a  bucket  turned  upside  down.  The 
place  where  Herman  traveled  was  very 
narrow.  On  one  side  was  terrible  big 
rocks,  and  on  the  other  a  terrible  deep 
gorge. 

Halfway  up.  Sergeant  Schull  told  me  to 
stop.  He  stood  on  the  shelf,  with  his 
head  stuck  through  the  hatch,  trying  to 
find  another  route.  But  there  wasn't  any. 
Suddenly    he    leaned    forward,    listening. 

"I  hear  a  tank,"  he  said.  "Sounds  like 
he's  coming  up  the  other  side  of  the  hill." 
I  could  hear  it  myself  now.  Also  another, 
higher  noise.  "A  tank  and  a  half-track," 
said  Schull.  He  smiled,  then  wiped  it 
ofT  and  gave  me  a  dirty  look.  "Probably 
the  lieutenant  coming  back  to  look  for  us  " 

I  got  ready  to  throw  in  the  clutch. 
"Never  mind  the  feet."  said  Schull  sar- 
casticlike.  "Let  them  top  the  rise,  we 
don't  want  any  collisions." 

The  tank  and  the  half-track  sounded 
nearer  and  nearer.  But  when  we  thought 
they  were  about  to  come  over  the  rim, 
their  motors  stopped.  The  sergeant  was 
puzzled.  He  waited  a  while.  Then  he 
signaled  me  to  go  ahead  slow.  I  had  a 
tough  time  holding  Herman  back.  Then, 
just  when  1  was  ready  to  let  him  cut  loose 
over  the  rise,  Schull  yelled,  "Halt!"  Her- 
man stood  on  his  rear,  the  hatch  slammed 
and  Schull  plopped  down. 

"A  kraut,"  he  said,  "right  behind  the  top 
of  the  hill."' 

JUDGE,  it  was  a  situation  like  never 
happened  even  to  Dago  Mike.  With 
him  in  the  Bronx,  it  was  shoot  or  get  shot. 
With  Herman  it  was  shoot  and  nothing 
happens.  And  with  the  kraut  the  same 
thing.  We  would  be  shooting  over  each 
other's  heads.  Because  our  tanks  were  so 
tilted  we  couldn't  lower  the  cannons  down 
enough. 

Judge,  it  was  crazy.  We  were  on  one 
side  of  the  hill  and  the  kraut  was  on  the 
other.  What  made  it  even  crazier  was  that 
he  could  see  the  kraut's  turret  and  he  could 
see  ours.  We  couldn't  focus  on  him,  and 
he  couldn't  focus  on  us  until  one  of  us 
went  over  the  top.  Our  guns  were  like  that. 

Coletti  almost  wore  out  his  eyebrows 
trying  to  get  the  kraut  in  his  sights.  But  it 
was  no  go. 

"Back  down  easy,"  said  the  sergeant. 

I  did  like  he  said  for  fifty  yards. 

"Now  come  up  the  same  way,"  he  said. 

The  sergeant  was  pulling  one  out  of  the 
book.  According  to  the  rules,  the  kraut 
was  supposed  to  think  we  were  scramming. 
Then  the  second  he  topped  the  rise  to 
chase  us  he  would  be  a  dead  pigeon.  For 
we  would  be  able  to  hit  him,  and  he  still 
wouldn't  be  able  to  aim  at  us. 


But  1  guess  the  Hcinic  commander  -^ 
the  same  book   as  the  sergeant.    Hi 
treated,  too,  and  so  did  the  half-track 

That   didn't    upset   the   sergeant  a  h 
though.   "Repeat  the  maneuver.  Burkiti 
he  said.    So  1  repeated.    But  the  Hci 
tank  did  the  same  thing  and  we  were 
mied  again. 

"Now  what,  Sarge?"  I  said. 

"Back  down  and  come  up  once 
Burkitt." 

Once  more  I  did  it,  and  once  more 
kraut  did  it,  and  there  we  were  where 
were  in  the  first  place.  Then,  just  as 
was  thinking  the  sergeant  should  get 
adding  machine,  we  discovered  the  Heini 
had  been  pulling  a  fast  one.  While  thi 
tank  had  been  playing  ticktacktoc  wi 
Herman,  the  half-track  crew  had  been 
ting  up  an  8 1 -mm.  mortar.  The  sergeant' 
chin  almost  fell  in  his  collar  when  he  hei 
the  mortar  go  off.  An  instant  later.  th( 
shell  lobbed  over  and  smashed  the  muzzl< 
of  our  75. 

Judge,  a  fix  like  that  you  never  evi 
heard  of  in  Tammany  Hall.  Without  tha{ 
gun  we  were  a  nothing.   And  any  secoi 
now  the  kraut  tank  was  sure  to  come 
for  the  kill. 

"Scram!"  yelled  the  sergeant,  forgettii 
his  fancy  English. 

But.  Judge,  I  couldn't.  In  the  first  plai 
I  couldn't  back  up  as  fast  as  the  kraut  wcni 
forward.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  ti 
narrow  to  turn  around.  And  in  the  thin 
place,  I  would  be  a  dead  one  if  I  ever  cami 
back  to  live  again  in  the  Bronx.  .So,  Judge, 
1  did  like  I  did  to  Sam  Schnauzer's  cab 
only  better. 

I  stepped  on  the  gas.  From  the  touch 
Herman  knew  what  I  wanted.  He  jumped' 
over  the  rise  like  it  was  a  curbstone  and 
roared  across  the  top.  The  kraut  was  a 
driver  like  Schnauzer.  At  first  he  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  Then  he  did  like  Sam 
when  he  saw  me.  He  stepped  on  the  gas, 
too.  That  was  exactly  what  I  wanted,  and 
the  timing  was  perfect. 

I  caught  him  just  as  his  nose  came  over 
his  side  of  the  rise.  The  smack  could  be 
heard  a  mile  away.  The  kraut  turned  over, 
piled  up  on  the  rocks  and  caved  in  like  a 
sardine  can.  Herman  had  a  terrible 
banged-up  nose.  But  he  was  still  full  of 
fight.  So  I  let  him  go  at  the  half-track  down 
the  hill,  and  he  belted  it  into  the  gorge. 

Well,  Judge,  for  that  I'm  getting  a  medal 
tomorrow,  but  my  corporal's  stripes  that 
they  took  away,  they  don't  give  me  back. 
And  Sergeant  Schull  won't  talk  to  me  be- 
cause he  says  I  still  think  with  my  feet. 

Tell  me.  Judge,  in  the  M.P.s  are  they  like 
that,  too?  Respectfully  yours, 

Dave  Burkitt,  Pfc. 
The  End 
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OPTICS 

electrONics 
mechanics 
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!  o/  the  new  Opti-onic 
I  products  made  by 
BeU  &  Howell 
for  war  service. 


o. 


'PTi-ONics  is  .  .  .  optics  .  .  .  electronics  .  .  . 
mechanics!  It  is  the  employment  of  all  three  to 
accomplish  many  things  never  before  obtainable. 
It  is  the  combination  of  three  sciences  to  bring 
mankind  new  and  untold  extension  of  the  senses 
of  sight  and  hearing. 

Today,  Opti-onics  is  a  weapon!  Tomorrow,  it 
will  be  a  servant  ...  to  work,  protect,  educate, 
and  entertain.  Opti-onics  at  Bell  &  Howell  is  a 
fitting  development  by  an  organization  which  pio- 


neered in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  precision 
motion  picture  equipment — and  was  the  first  to 
give  fine  moving  picture  cameras  and  projectors 
to  the  amateur.  Today  Bell  &  Howell  Filmosound 
Projectors  are  used  in  training  millions  of  fighting 
men  and  Bell  &  Howell  movie  cameras  are  pre- 
serving the  record  of  victory. 

Bell  &  Howell  Company,  Chicago;  New  York; 
Hollywood;  Washington,  D.  C;  London.  Estab- 
lished 1907. 


What  Elecfronics  geH,  Bell  &  Howell  lets  you  see  .  .  .  that's  OPTI-ONICS 
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FALSE  TEETH  WEARERS 

WHY  RISK  THESE  2  DANGERS  BY 
BRUSHING  WITH   MAKESHIFT  CLEANERS 


Beware  of  DENTURE  BREATH  and  LOOSENED  PLATES 


Brushing  your  plates  with  tooth  pastes, 
tooth  powders  or  soap,  may  scratch  the  den- 
ture material  which  is  60  limes  softer  than 
natural  teeth.  These  scratches  cause  odorous 
stains,  film,  and  food  particles  to  collect 
faster  and  cling  tighter  .  .  .  resulting  in  Den- 


ture Breath.  Remember,  you  may  not  know 
you  have  it,  but  others  do!  Besides,  brush- 
ing with  makeshift  cleaners  often  wears 
down  the  delicate  fitting  ridges  designed  to 
hold  your  plate  in  place.  With  worn-down 
ridges,  of  course,  your  plate  loosens. 


A  safe,  modern  way  to  clean  dental  platesi 
partial  plates  and  removable  bridges  is  to 
soak  them  clean  in  Polident  every  day. 
Polident  is  approved  by  many  leading 
dentists  and  the  leading  makers  of  modern 


denture  materials.  No  brushing,  no  danger, 
yet  the  daily  Polident  bath  works  into  the 
corners  and  crevices  no  amount  of  brush- 
ing seems  to  reach  —  leaves  your  denture 
sparkling  clean,  odor-free. 


5 

1 

NOW  I'M  REALLY  LIVING  ...  GO  EVERYWHERE ...  HAVE  FUN' 


Millions  call  Polident  a  blessing.  No  fear 
of  Denture  Breath— no  risk  of  wearing 
down  and  loosening  the  plate  due  to  brush- 
ing. Polident  used  daily  helps  maintain  the 
original,  natural  appearance  of  your  den- 
tal plate  for  less  than  a  penny  a  day.  Today 
—get  Polident  at  any  drug,  department  or 

pouDcnr 


variety  store.  3  oz.  size —30^ ;  7  oz.  size 
Money  back  if  not  delighted. 

FREE— Booklet  on  Care  of 
Dentures.  Send  post  card  to 
Hudson  Products,  Inc., 
Dept.  C-9, 8  High  St.,  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey. 
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Tho  Sofe,  Modem  Way  to 
Cfean  Plate*  and  Bridge* 
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It  weighs  only  six  and  three  quar- 
ters pounds,  but  it  is  one  of  our 
biggest  weapons  against  the  Nazis 


ONE  gray  morning  about  a  year  ago 
I  a  Nazi  patrol,  making  its  way 
through  the  woods  near  one  of 
conquered  Norway's  towns,  came  across 
a  small  parachute  dangling  from  a  spruce 
limb.  Attached  to  the  chute  and  swinging 
gently  in  the  breeze,  was  a  small  box.  In- 
side, heavily  coated  with  grease,  was  a 
disassembled,  crude-looking  automatic 
rifle  and  ten  magazines  of  ammunition. 
The  R.A.F.  had  been  overhead  the  night 
before,  but  if  there  was  any  doilbt  as  to 
the  gun's  origin,  it  was  dispelled  by  the 
barrel-casing  stamp:  Sten  Mark  II,  Eng- 
land. 

Returning  to  their  barracks,  the  Nazi 
patrol  assembled  the  gun.  It  consisted  of 
four  simple  pieces:  an  all-metal  stock,  a 
nine-inch  barrel,  a  piece  of  sheet-metal 
tubing  containing  the  spring-backed  breech 
and  ejector,  and  a  magazine  holding 
thirty-two  9-mm.  bullets;  Not  even  the 
detailed  instructions  accompanying  the 
gun  were  needed  to  assemble  it.  On  firing 
it,  the  Nazis  discovered  the  gun  could 
shoot  faster  than  their  own  Schmeisser 
machine  gun — 550  rounds  per  minute,  and 
that  it  was  amazingly  accurate  for  so  short 
a  rifle.  Within  twenty-four  hours,  Reichs- 
kommissar  Josef  Terboven,  head  of  the 
Nazi  forces  of  occupation  in  Norway,  had 
broadcast  a  decree  of  death  for  anyone 
found  with  a  Sten  gun.  Thus,  for  the  first 
time,  the  world  learned  that  the  British 
had  begun  the  task  of  arming  the  people 
of  Europe  so  that  they  could  effectively 
revolt  when  the  Alhed  Armies  landed  in 
their  territory. 

Since  then,  the  Berlin  radio  has  yam- 
mered frequently  that  the  British  have 


Below,  Thora  Engley,  a  men  iWt; 
of   Small   Arms'  industrial  fl; 
squad,  puts  all  she's  got  inl 
hot  line  drive.   Softball  heads 


plant's    summer   sports    prog  libe 
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e,  left:    This  is  not  a  guerrilla  using  a  Sten  against  the  Nazis,  but  Frank 

r  testing  the  gun's  action  on  the  range  adjacent  to  the  plant.   Each  gun  is 

for  rapid-fire,  ability  to  fire  straight  up  and  down,  and  accuracy  at  150 

K   Above,  right:  A  Sten  packed  for  shipment.    Ten  magazines  of  32  shots 

Iwill  be  added  before  it  is  parachuted  into  occupied  Europe  by  the  R.AJF. 


jILou  cannot  hasten  the  making  of  a  Nuyens  Liqueur.  But  the  resulting  perfection  in 
flavor,  body  and  aroma  are  worth  waiting  for. 

These  superbly  delicious  liqueurs  were  once  prepared  in  France  to  formulae  developed 
by  four  generations  of  the  Nuyens  family.  Today,  those  formulae,  some  of  them  140  years 
old,  are  painstakingly  followed  here  in  America. 

Because  of  wartime  restrictions,  yon  may  not  always  be  able  to  find  your  favorite 
Nuyens  Liqueur  at  your  merchant's.  So  please  be  patient  with  us. 


Creme  de  Menlhe 

TViple  Sec 

60  proof 

80  proof 

Creme  de  Cacao 

Apricot 

60  proof 

60  proof 

Distributed  exclusively  by  CANADA  DRY   GINGER    ALE,   INC..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Like  most  of  Small  Arms'  thousands  of  girl  workers,  milling-machine  opt 
Irene  Sipchenko  came  a  long  distance  to  work  in  a  war  factory.  She  comet 
Saskatchewan,  over  1,000  miles  away,  and  is  proud  of  never  being  absent 


The  Sten  assembly  line  is  short  because  the  gun  itself  is  simple.  There  an  I 
gether,  including  screws,  only  49  parts,  and  the  main  parts  have  been  subtil 
bled  before  reaching  the  belt.  It  takes  less  than  a  minute  to  assemble  eactl 
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arc  also  fired  straight  downward  into 

lier  pipe  in  the  ground  to  make  sure 

will  work  in  any  position.  After 

gun  has  been  tested  it  is  coated  in 

and  packed  into  a  cardboard  case. 

Trial  in  Actual  Coinbat 

U  Sten  got  its  first  big  battle  test  in 
Pommando  raid  on  Dieppe  in  August, 

and  proved  itself  an  excellent  street- 

ng  weapon.    Its   only   fault   was   a 

bncy  to  jam  when  first  fired  and  eject 

pntire  magazine  instead  of  a  single 

Commandos  found  that  a  brisk 
;  on  the  cocking'handle  corrected  this, 
?nce  the  gun  was  heated  up,  the  fault 

returned.  There  is  no  record  of  a 
1^  wearing  out,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
res  no  lubrication. 

gun  breaks  down  into  three  simple 
L  easily  concealed  in  a  pocket  or  skirt. 


When  dropped  into  occupied  Europe,  each 
gun  is  accompanied  by  ten  magazines  con- 
taining thirty-two  cartridges  each.  Any- 
one can  put  it  together  by  trial  and  error 
in  a  minute  or  two,  and  it  can  be  used  by 
anyone  lacking  previous  rifle  practice.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
be  an  accurate  weapon.  The  idea  with  the 
Sten  is  to  spray  a  small  area,  and  this  it 
does  very  well.  For  street  fighting,  it  is 
probably  the  best  gun  ever  developed.  The 
United  States  has  a  similar  gun,  known  as 
the  M-3  submachine  gun,  but  it  weighs 
three  pounds  more  than  the  Sten  and  has 
not  yet  gone  into  mass  production. 

Since  1940,  the  British  have  produced 
over  a  million  and  a  half  Stens.  The  an- 
swer to  how  many  have  been  dropped  into 
occupied  Europe  will  be  written  in  Nazi 
blood  with  Festung  Eiiropa  when  the  Al- 
hes  smash  into  western  Europe. 
The  End 


Sten  is  fired  five  times  for  accuracy  by  William  Primrose  on  the  150-yard 

.    Evelyn  Irwin  watches  the  target  through  field  glasses,  records  the  gun's 

snnance.   The  gun  is  sighted  mechanically  to  eliminate  possible  human  error 


[i  ?  I 


m 
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Milton  of  Mimico,  near  Toronto,  Canada,  stacks  tested  Stens  on  a  truck  for 

sfer  to  the  shipment  department  of  the  plant.   Many  of  the  girls  prefer  to  wear 

bans  like  Coral's  instead  of  a  net  cap  to  meet  safety  regulations  of  the  company 
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Only  a  Buxton  stands 

punishment  like  this 

because  its  stitchless! 


A  FIGHTING  man's  billfold 
goes  wherever  he  goes. 
That  means  it's  got  to  with- 
stand wet,  sweat,  humidity , 
heatm  the  tropics  .  .  .  cold  and 
wet  in  the  north  .  .  .  day- after - 
day  of  rough  usage. 

That's  why  a  fighting  man — or 
any  active  man — needs  a  STITCH- 
LESS  Buxton.  It  depends  on  neither 
thread  nor  glue  to  hold  it  together. 
Its  patented,  one-piece  self- inter- 
locking construction  guaranteed  to 
last  as  long  as  the  leather  itself! 

9  out  of  10  service  men  want  bill- 
folds .  .  .  that's  shown  by  an  im- 


srncHLESs 

Buxton  "3-Way" 
in  India  Goat  — 


partial  poll  made  for  department 
stores — not  by  Buxton.  But  be  sure 
to  give  him  a  billfold  that'll  last— 
a  STITCHLESS  Buxton. 

THE  BUXTON  "3-WAY" 
3  billfolds  for  the  price  of  one: 

(1)  A  STITCHLESS  Buxton  can 
be  used  as  a  regular  pocket-file  .  .  . 

(2)  Its  thin,  complete  inner-fold  can 
be  lifted  out  and  used  separately  . .  . 

(3)  It's  the  billfold  with  a  secret 
pocket  when  inner-fold  is  reversed. 

You'll  find  Buxtons  at  better 
leather-goods  counters.  Buxton, 
Inc.,  4350  Orleans  St.,  Springfield 
1,  Mass.,  or  Dept.  O,  47  West  34th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


BUXTOIM  Sr/rc^isss 
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Collier's  for  September  18,  1943 


Please  be  patient. 
We're  doing  our  best  to 
spread  our  prewar  stocks  • 
of  Old  Grand-Dad  fairly 
—  as  we're  now  engaged 
in  war  production  of 
alcohol. 


BOTTLED  IN  BONO,  100  PROOF 

NATIONAL     DISTILLERS      PRODUCTS     CORPORATION,    NEW    YORK,     N.    Y. 


Not  to  Forget 

Continued  from  page  24 


Johnny  looked  around,  and  his  dis- 
content with  his  life,  with  the  farm,  with 
everything,  was  almost  hate. 

"Damitall,  anyway,"  he  said,  using  old 
Brooks  for  a  talk-stump.  "Half  a  mind 
to  clear  out  and  go  in  the  Army." 

The  old  man  cautiously  thumbed  the 
scythe  blade,  not  looking  up. 

"Far-ofif  cows  look  good,"  he  said,  hon- 
ing again.  "You're  better  off  where  you 
are,  boy.  Yes,  an'  more  valu'ble  to  this 
war  effort.  Big,  good-running  farm  like 
this,  and  you  made  state  potater  king  by 
the  fertilizer  comp'ny  last  year,  they  need 
your  spuds  more  'n  they  need  you.  Now, 
what  ails  you,  boy,  is — " 

Johnny  stepped  past  him  into  the  gloom- 
ing kitchen,  and  poked  up  the  fire  for  sup- 
per. Old  Brooks  followed  him  in,  took  the 
rocker  by  the  built-in  set  of  drawers.  He 
filled  his  pipe  from  Johnny's  pound  can, 
lit  and  drew  on  it  contentedly. 

"Now,  what  I  was  saying  is,  what  you 
need  is — " 

Johnny,  at  the  woodbox,  tossed  a  knotty 
hickory  chunk  thumpingly  on  the  floor. 

"What  I  need,"  he  said,  "is  more  work 
and  less  talk,  you  old  souse.  And  wood 
that's  decently  split." 

"No  cause  to  act  that-a-way,  Johnny 
boy,"  Brooks  said,  unperturbed.  "I  put 
that  one  in,  thinking,  'Now,  there's  a  good 
backlog  to  hold  the  fire  through  the  night 
and  save — '  " 

"Wood,"  said  Johnny.  He  went  out  to 
where  Arch  and  young  Whitehouse  were 
jockeying  the  tractors  under  the  shed. 

"How  did  it  go?"  he  asked. 

"Hard,"  Arch  told  him.  "Wet.  Bog 
holes  all  over.  But  we're  getting  her 
plowed,  Johnny." 

"Come  in  and  have  a  bowl  of  tea," 
Johnny  invited. 

Arch  shook  his  head.  "Not  me.  The  old 
woman's  expectip'  me.  It's  bean  night, 
and  the  way  she  cooks  those  kidneys — " 

There  was  no  need  asking  young  White- 
house.  He'd  been  married  three  months, 
and  there  was  no  telling  how  short  or  long 
his  time  at  home  would  be. 

Johnny  watched  them  drive  off.  1-A, 
2-C,  he  thought.  2-C,  that's  me.  He  turned 
back  to  the  house,  thinking  of  men  work- 
ing and  fighting  for  wives  to  go  home  to. 

Young  Whitehouse  went  to  Manchester 
a  week  later,  for  his  physical.  Johnny  sug- 
gested a  deferment;  he  could  get  one,  and 
with  no  shame  for  his  doing  it.  There  was 
young  pride  in  him,  though,  and  Marin 
admired  him  for  it.  He'd  known  him  from 
kid   days  up,  knew  the  girl  he  married. 

That  was  how  it  was  since  Polly  had 
died,  with  nothing  that  didn't  lead,  some- 
how, back  to  her. 

THE  weather  broke  fine,  at  last,  and  he 
would  have  his  potatoes  in  by  the  10th 
of  May,  which  was  good,  considering.  Still, 
a  restlessness  was  on  him,  and  he  could 
not  work  it  off.  He  sat,  in  the  evenings, 
puzzled  and  dissatisfied  with  himself,  with 
no  liking  for  talk,  or  reading,  or  radio. 
He  knew  his  rightful  work  was  here,  and 
his  heart  was  here,  and  that  the  food  he 
grew  counted  more  than  he  did  as  an  in- 
dividual, that  he  would  be  shirking  it  to 
leave  this  place. 

The  first  Saturday  in  May,  after  work- 
ing late,  he  drove  to  the  Hill  place  for  the 
baking.  As  he  drove  into  the  yard,  with 
spring  dusk  definitely  settled,  he  saw  the 
house  in  darkness.  There  was  a  glow  from 
the  door  of  the  cowshed,  where  Polly's 
father  would  be  milking,  late,  too,  and  he 
was  heading  for  there  when  Kathie's  voice 
called,  "Johnny!"  from  the  porch. 

She  was  lying  on  the  glider,  and  moved 
to  make  room  for  him.  In  the  dark,  her 
face,  a  white  oval,  brought  the  memory  of 
long-ago  kisses  and  warm  summer  nights. 


Her  voice  was  not  Polly's;  there  wu 
laughter  in  it  where  Polly's  had  had 
murmur  of  a  brown  brook. 

"I've  been  waiting  for  you,  Johnny," 
said.    "The  bread's  ready.    I've  not  evi 
got  the  supper  dishes  done;  it  seemed 
nice  out,  and  the  sound  of  the  peeps — • 
a  good  time  of  year." 

Down  at  the  depot,  a  locomotive  wl 
tied  the  crossing,  sounding  lonely  and  la 
and  after  that  the  distant  sound  of  a 
freight  became  part  of  the  night  noisea. 

I  ought  to  take  her  in  town  some 
Johnny  thought,  to  a  movie,  and  to 
non's  for  ice  cream,  after.    There's 
much  fun  for  her,  stuck  here,  year  roun 

Then,  he  thought  of  the  people 
would  see  them,  who  would  remembi 
loveliness  of  Polly,  and  her  dying, 
would  look  on  it  as  a   betrayal  of  he 
memory. 
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ANOTHER  train  called  in  the  dark,  t 
.  swift,  imperious  sound  making  a  hoi 
in  the  stillness.  He  imagined  the  cai 
paJked  with  laughing,  singing  soldier 
sprawling  and  leaning  on  each  other.'io 
diers  going  somewhere. 

"I  ought  to  get  out  of  this  town," 
said,  getting  up.  "Sometimes,  I  feel 
can't  stand  it  a  minute  longer." 

"Johnny,"  she  said,  "you  can't  do  tha 
There's  too  much  expected  of  you.  TK 
land  needs  you,  and — well,  the  countr 
needs  you  where  you  are.  We  all  do." 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "I  was  just  talking, 
guess.    Only — only — "    He   stepped  oi 
into  the  yard. 

Kathie  went  in  the  house,  came  outsid 
with  the  box  that  held  the  bread  and  gav 
it  to  him. 

"Here  you  are,  Johnny.   Good  nighL_^  „ 
She  placed  her  hands  on  his  chest,  thd  J''" 
drew  his  face  down  and  kissed  him. 

"I  shouldn't  have   done   it,"   he 
aloud,  on  his  way  home,  not  admittin, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

He  placed  the  box  on  the  kitchen  tabli 
stepped  back  outside.  A  waning  moon  hai 
come  up,  and  he  crossed  the  rising  field  t' 
where  the  Marin  family  lot  stood  in  th' 
pines.  He  leaned  on  a  granite  corner  pes 
and  considered  Polly's  marble  stone 
to  forget — 

The  familiar  smell  of  his  own  tobaco' 
came  to  him,  and  he  saw  a  pipe's  red  coa 
on  the  opposite  side. 

"Brooks?"  he  asked,  irritated  and  db' 
turbed. 

"That's  right,  Johnny  boy."  Old  Bn 
came  around  and  leaned  against  the 
beside  him. 

"A  fine  night,  Johnny.   I  was  settin'  oi 
the   stoop,   restin'   after   the  day,  and 
thought:   I'll   pay   a   quiet  visit.     So  U] 
I  come,  never  thinkin'  you'd  be  cominV 
too."  The  red  glow  made  an  arc.  "Pollj 
lies  there.   A  grand  girl  she  was,  Jo' 
The  mold  was  broken  after  she  was 
You  were  a  lucky  one,  boy." 

"I  know,"  Johnny  said,  curtly.  

"But  now  she's  dead  and  gone,"  Brooicl 
went  on,  maudlinly.    "She  rests  bem 
that  stone,  but  there's  no  one  for 
around  doesn't  remember  her.    I 
what  the  gravestone  says,  Johnny.   'Gone  ti 
but  not  forgotten.'  "  Now,  he  paused,  aOC*' 
knocked  the  dead  dottle  from   his  pipe 
"Doesn't  it  seem  to  you,  sometimes,  bOf 
that  everybody  is  trying  to  make  you  reae 
it  as  though  it  says,  'Gone,  and  don't  yoi 
forget  her'?" 

Before  Johnny  could  give  voice  to  iit 
anger,  the  old  man  had  turned  and  wa» 
moving  down  the  slope  toward  the  house 
Then  Marin's  anger  faded,  and  his  slow 
footsteps  after  marked  his  weariness.        ' 

In  the  kitchen.  Brooks  had  unpackec , 
the  bread  and  he  grinned  as  Johnny  r-jitrnti » i 
in.  He  held  up  a  plate. 
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Pie,  by  gorry!  A  half  a  blueberry  pie! 
/d  good,  too,  I  bet,  if  they  are  from  last 
Jiy's  canning."  He  halved  it,  slid  the  two 
wjges  onto  saucers.  "If  I  know  old  man 
}  I's  appetite,  he  ate  all  we  didn't  get,  at 
s  per.   Sit,  boy." 

ohnny  sat,  mechanically,  and,  as  me- 
c  nically,  ate.  It  was  good,  but  after  a 
b;  or  two,  he  pushed  the  plate  from 
Ui. 

'What  you  said  up  there,  Albert,"  he 
s  ],  "maybe  you're  right  about.  About 
n  forgetting.  But  it's  not  the  things  that 
f«s  know  that  make  them  feel  the  way 
tljy  do;  it's  the  things  they  think  they 
k!)W  that  aren't  really  so." 

kooks  digested  this  with  the  pie  he  was 
e  ing,  and  grunted  agreement. 

-Polly  was  all  they  say  she  was,"  Johnny 

it  on,  "and  more.  I  didn't  think,  from 

time  we  married,  that  I  could  be  any 

b)pier.    But  when  she  told  me  she  was 

e  lecting — expecting  a  baby — well,  I  was. 

I  lade  sure  she  took  good  care  of  herself, 

k  her  to  Doc  McCray  and  all  that,  and 

went  to  making  things  for  it.   Well, 

yi've  heard  all  about  it,  often  enough,  I 

b;ss.    She  should  never  have  taken  the 

of  having  one.  The  baby  was  due  in 

c  latter  of  two  or  three  weeks,  and — " 

The  old,  unbearable  pain  came  back  to 
J  inny  Marin,  and  remembrance  of  a 
cd,  gray  March  sky,  and  earth  clumping 

vood.  And  a  world  looking  for  spring, 
,  a  spring  that  Polly  would  never  see, 
al  that  he  would  never  feel. 

Of  course,  Doc  McCray  had  warned 

But  she  told  him  how  I  wanted  it,  and 

was  willing  to  chance  it.   She  kind  of 

\ell,  gloried  in  doing  it  for  me.  The 
vmenfolks  around  knew,  of  course,  and 
t  y  thought  it  was  pretty  wonderful  of 
^     It  was,  too.    Polly  was  wonderful." 

ROOKS,  finishing  the  piecrust,  said, 
'  "Any  woman's  wonderful  to  a  man  if 
loves  him.    Only  a  lot  of  'em  don't 
iier  to." 

rhey  made  it  pretty  clear  to  me  what 
acrifice  she'd  made.    And  the  least  I 

(jld   do   was — well,  keep  her  memory 

s  red,  so  to  speak." 
'We-ell — "  began  Brooks. 

|Johnny  leaned  across  the  table  to  him 
d  his  fist  was  white-knuckled  as  he 
junded  it  gently. 
"Don't  you  see,  you  old  fool?  The 
^men  of  five  towns  knew  she  shouldn't 
ye  borne  a  child.  Everybody  knew  it. 
ey're  keeping  me  married  to  a  memory 
;ause  she  told  everybody  she  was  risk- 
;  it  for  me.  But — she  never  told  me  be- 
ise  she  knew  I  wouldn't  have  let  her!" 
Did  Brooks  had  scooped  the  last  of  the 
le  sirup  from  his  plate  and  gazed  at 
inny's  half-eaten  piece. 
'Awful  good  pie,"  he  said. 
Why,  Johnny  thought,  did  I  bust  open 
I  heart  to  show  the  inside  of  it  to  this 
llous  old  fool? 


"Yessir,"  said  Brooks,  filling  his  pipe, 
"it  reminds  me  of  one  time  when  I  was 
a  young  feller.  Jim  Dale,  he's  dead  now, 
I  was  workin'  for  iiim,  he  thought  he'd 
drive  a  bunch  of  cattle  down  to  the  Boston 
market  instead  of  waitin'  for  a  drover  to 
come  by.  Figured  he'd  make  that  much 
more  money,  and  he  did,  too. 

"It  was  quite  a  thing  for  a  young  feller 
to  get  to  Boston,  in  those  days.  We  made 
it  in  three  days,  puttin'  up  at  farms  along 
the  way.  We  hit  the  market  about  noon, 
and  Jim  dickered  and  dickered  with  a 
buyer.  I  was  standin'  by,  and  the  buyer, 
I  s'pose  he  figured  I  was  Jim's  son,  noticed 
me.  He  flipped  a  half  dollar  over.  'Here, 
boy,'  he  says,  'you  go  get  yourself  some 
dinner,'  and  he  pointed  me  a  place  kitty- 
cornered  to  where  we  stood. 

"Place  called  the  New  England  House, 
I  s'pose  it's  still  there,  and  I  went  in  and 
got  the  thirty-five-cent  dinner.  And  blue- 
berry pie  come  with  it,  Johnny." 

LOOKING  at  the  old  man,  Johnny  saw  a 
J  shy  boy  of  fifty  years  ago,  with  road 
dust  on  him,  eating  his  first  hotel  meal. 

"Johnny,"  Brooks  went  on,  "whether  I 
was  extra  hungry,  or  whether  they  had  the 
best  cook  I  ever  ate  off,  I  couldn't  say,  but 
that  meal  was  prime,  and  the  blueberry 
pie  was  the  best  piece  of  pie  I  ever  had." 
He  looked  at  his  empty  plate,  and  added, 
"Bar  none!    . 

"I  wanted  another  piece;  I  could  have 
afforded  another  piece;  I  should  have  had 
another  piece!  But  I  was  scared.  Of  what? 
Why,  I  was  scared  of  all  the  other  people 
in  the  dining  room.  I  guess  I  must  'a' 
thought  they'd  all  get  up  in  a  body,  point 
their  fingers  at  me,  and  shout,  'Albert 
Brooks  wants  a  second  piece  of  pie!'  " 

He  sighed  and  shook  his  head.  "Johnny, 
I  never  enjoy  lookin'  back  on  that  trip  to 
Boston.  It  was  all  spoiled  for  me — spoiled 
by  the  second  piece  of  pie  I  didn't  get." 

John  Marin's  long,  intense  stare  brought 
Brooks'  gaze  up. 

"I  guess  I'm  no  hand  at  explainin'  some- 
thin',"  he  said,  and  Johnny,  looking  into 
his  eyes,  saw,  behind  the  brazen  twinkle  of 
their  faded  blue,  the  look  of  wistfulness 
that  lies  behind  the  brightness  of  a  dog's. 

"You  told  it  well,"  Johnny  said,  and  got 
up  and  went  out  to  his  car. 

He  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  Hill  drive- 
way, and,  keeping  to  the  grass,  came  up  to 
the  porch.  He  stood  there  for  minutes, 
staring  at  its  darkness.  Then,  he  turned 
to  go,  and  his  feet  scraped  the  gravel. 

"Who's  there?"  Kathie  was  still  on  the 
glider.  It  creaked  softly  as  she  rose  and 
came  to  the  screen  door. 

"It's  me,  Kathie.  Johnny."  He  came  to 
the  step. 

"Johnny!  What  in  \he  world — " 

She  stepped  out,  and  down,  and  into 
Johnny's  arms.    It  was  a  warm  night  in 
late  spring,  and  Johnny  kissed  her. 
The  End 
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"The  only  requirement  for  this  position — and  it's  not  absolutely  necessary- 
is  that  you  know  in  sort  of  a  general  way  what  you're  supposed  to  dol" 
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TheirX  thin  leads  will  write 
They  take  a  perfect  point  in 
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any  sharpener  every  time 

They'll  make  over  4,000  check  marks 

from  one  point 


Their  marks  won't  smear  from  y 
sweaty  hands  ^^^j^/Jj    ^ 
^4^    run  under  rain  i  j 
v:t'>**'^or  occidental  wetting  t 

Their  points  stand  up  und 
heavy  pressure ..^.^^ 

Offices  prefer  them  for 
writing  and  checking 
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Artists  praise  their 
blending  qualities 
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Draftsmen  like  these'  colors 
for  marking  blue  prints  ^^ 

Teachers  acclaim  them  /^^/  for  ^ 
correcting  and  groding^^f^papers  "* 
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Children  delight  in 
their  brilliance 
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Whatever  you  do,  you'll  like  them,  too! 
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SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE 

un  your  business  letterhead,  nam- 
ing your  pencil  supplier  and  this 
magaxine,  and  we  will  send  you 
one  Veriihin  pencil  in  any  color. 

*  Ktg.  V.  S.  t»«.  Off. 
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SHORT   SHORT   STORY    COMPLETE    ON    THIS    PAGE 


THIS  time  Tommy  Lanchard,  sec- 
ond mate  in  a  merchant  ship  called 
Parcifal  came  home  alone  on  his 
return  from  the  sea. 

Other  times  he  had  always  stopped  at 
the  Bertrams'  so  he  could  come  walking 
up  the  hill  with  flaxen-headed  Janey's 
hand  in  his.  He  told  his  mother  that  a  man 
who  came  home  from  the  war  at  sea  had 
a  right  to  have  all  his  women  around  him 
at  once,  and  Emily  Lanchard  always 
smiled.  Jane  would  toss  her  head  and  spit 
like  a  kitten  enraged.  But  when  she 
looked  at  Tommy  there'd  be  blue  fire  in 
her  eyes  to  let  anyone  know  whom  she  be- 
longed to  and  why.  But  this  time  Janey 
wasn't  there;  when  Tommy  came  home  he 
was  alone. 

In  the  twilight  of  that  room  he  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  Emily  now, 
somberly  peering  out  the  window  across 
the  chimney  pots  of  the  city  to  where  he 
knew  the  ocean  was.  His  feet  were  wide- 
spaced  in  a  seaman's  stance,  his  shoulders 
forward-thrusting,  while  the  west  wind 
whirnpered  past  the  eaves  of  that  highest 
house  on  the  hilly  street.  Its  sound 
touched  some  haggard  memory;  it  made 
Tommy  Lanchard's  shoulders  stir. 

"The  Parcifal  lays  up  for  repairs,"  he 
said  in  a  flat  and  toneless  voice.  "Cap- 
tain Hanson  asked  me  to  go  chief  mate 
with  him  in  the  Martingale.  ...  I  told 
him  no." 

"Was  it  very  awful,  Tommy?" 

Emily's  voice  was  quiet,  asking  him 
that.  It  seemed  so  utterly  irrelevant. 
Tommy  Lanchard  didn't  turn. 

"It's  because  I'm  Lucky  Lanchard's 
boy,"  he  went  on.  "It's  because  I'm  a 
hero's  son.  They  were  shipmates  in  the 
last  war.  Captain  Hanson  and  Dad.  They 
were  together  in  that  open  boat  after  the 
Republic  was  torpedoed.  Captain  Han- 
son saw  Father  hold  the  steering  oar 
through  all  that  western  ocean  gale,  the 
time  Dad  won  his  first  command.  He  says 
you  know  what  to  expect  of  Captain 
Thomas  Lanchard's  son.  That's  why  he 
wants  me  to  sail  with  him  chief  mate." 
All  of  a  sudden  Tommy  spun  round.  He 
put  his  back  against  the  sunset  glow.  "I 
told  him  no!"  his  fierce  voice  lashed  out. 
"Because  I'm  not  a  hero!  I  found  that 
out!"  His  voice  went  hollow.  "Now  I 
know." 

"It  was  very  awful.  Tommy,  wasn't  it?" 

Emily  asked  him  that  again  in  her  soft 
low  voice.  This  time  he  heard  her.  So  he 
lifted  his  head  and  spoke  to  the  middle 
space  of  that  dusky  room.  .  .  . 

THEY  came  out  of  the  sun,  black  specks 
against  a  South  Pacific  sky.  They  made 
a  thin  dronmg  over  the  scattering  ships  of 
the  convoy — till  one  by  one  they  fell  over 
on  their  wings  and  hurtled  toward  the 
ocean  in  screaming  dives.  Tommy  Lan- 
chard saw  the  MG  gunners  in  the  bridge 
wings  leaning  hard  against  the  slings, 
black  puffballs  bursting  up  aloft.  He  re- 
membered how  the  long,  flat  swells 
erupted  monstrous  geysers,  rocking  the 
ship  with  concussion.  Then  a  mighty  fist 
hurled  him. 

When  he  came  to,  there  was  still  the 
scream  like  rending  metal,  guns  like 
drumfire,  the  shuddering  explosion  of  the 
bombs.  But  the  bridge  was  splintered  and 
the  MG  gunners  weren't  there,  except  one 
redheaded  boy  lying  quietly,  head  down. 
And  Captain  Hanson,  ragged  and  bloody, 
bellowing  halfway  down  the  ladderway 
to  rig  the  big  handwheel  aft. 

That's  what  they  did,  while  the  crippled 
ship  yawed  wildly.  Then  Tommy  Lan- 
chard had  the  spokes  in  his  fists,  fighting 


As  the  crippled  ship  yawed  vddely. 
Tommy  Lanchard  got  the  spokes  in 
his  fists,  fighting  them  down  so 
the  Parcifal  answered  her  helm  just 
in  time  to  clear  the  S.S.  Johnson, 
helpless    under    a    pillar    of    smoke 


h 


them  down  so  the  Parcifal  answers 
helm  just  in  time  to  clear  the  S.S. 
son,  helpless  under  a  pillar  of  smc 
corvette  circling  with  her  battery  oi 
all  ablaze.  Captain  Hanson  was  crui 
against  the  taffrail,  hugging  his  b' 
chest,  crying  curses  and  orders  all  at 
while  Tommy  clawed  the  wheel  spokl 
cause  no  one  else  was  left. 

That's  where  he  stood,  and  he  ni 
bered  it  with  searing  clarity.  The 
came  over,  gunning  the  decks.  Agai; 
again.  Straight  at  him.  Growing 
Like  enormous  obscene  bats.  He  >\ 
see  the  flame-tongues  of  each  burst,  t 
ing  at  him.  He  saw  the  binnacle  ex|| 
This  was  death!  Roaring  mast-I 
him! 

And  he  was  scared.  He  felt  the  dre] 
taste  of  fear,  dry  and  metallic,  ii 
mouth. 

Why  should  he  stand  here,  two  fis 
the  spokes  of  a  splintered  wheel,  ste 
a  stricken  ship?  Why?  Captain  Ha 
was  unconscious;  he  lay  still.  Let  go' 
go,  you  fool!  Take  cover  while  tl 
time!  No  one  will  know.  No  onel 
one  but  you.  .  .  . 


THAT'S  what  he  told  Emily,  whili 
quick  dusk  deepened  in  that  bo\ue 
San  Francisco  hill.  He  was  still  starii 
the  middle  space  of  that  room,  si 
there  with  frightful  clarity  the  brokei 
ter  of  the  ruthless  war  at  sea. 

"Oh,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "I  didn't  le 
I  was  still  standing  there  when  our 
planes  came  over  and  blasted  the  . 
They  tell  me  they  had  to  pry  my  h 
loose   of   the   wheel   spokes.    The 
laughed  about  it.    He  said  it  was  ' 
you'd  expect  of  Lucky  Lanchard's  b 
Tommy's  voice  went  bitter.    "Well, 
not  true!   I  was  scared!   The  only  re 
I  didn't  let  go  and  fall  on  my  face  v 
the  ship  went  to  hell  was  because  I 
thinking  of  Dad  with  his  frozen  hand 
a  steering  oar  twenty-six  years  ago." 
hesitated  an  instant  and  his  head  c 
down.    "It  was  Father's  hands  that 
that  wheel,"  he  said.   "Not  mine." 

Then  there  was  silence  in  that  n 
until  Emily  Lanchard  spoke.  Her  v 
was  a  whispered  memory,  saying,  " 
stand  the  way  your  father  did,  fierce, 
house  on  Henry  Street  in  the  Port  of  1 
York,  telling  me  many  years  ago  he 
not  fit  to  take  command.  He  would 
fuse  it.  He  had  been  afraid." 

Tommy  Lanchard's  head  shot  roi 
His  eyes  went  suddenly  wide. 

"But  he  didn't  let  go,  either,  and  he  t 
command,"  Emily  Lanchard  went  on. ' 
has  held  it  with  honor  ever  since.  Tl 
are  no  heroes.  Tommy.   There  are  (  '. 
men  who  will  face  what  they  must—  "'™ 
men  who  will  not." 

In  the  stillness  Tommy  Lanchard  stj  ,| 
at  her  Uke  a  man  transfixed.   What  b 
he  wondered  in  that  instant,  what  1 
had  his  father  had?  Because  all  at  om' 
dawned   on  him.    No  man   can  hoi 
faithful   course   through   chaos   with 
own  two  hands  alone.   Whose  hands 
sides  his  own  were  on  the  steering 
when  that  man  held  it  and  the  lives  urooi 
fourteen   wounded   seamen   in   an  Oi 
gale-swept  boat? 

A  sudden  urgency  came  on  him,  a  d 
compelling  thing.  So  he  spun  around, 
strode  away  from  Emily.  And  when 
saw  them  at  last  throu^  that  window 
the  dim  light  of  the  street  lamps,  they  « 
climbing  the  hill  together,  the  Way  t 
always  did. 

"Tommy  is  sailing  chief  officer!"  J 
said  when  they  came  in.    Her  eyes  w 
shining.   She  kept  her  small  white  fisi 
Tommy's  hand.   She  didn't  let  it  go] 
ing  proudly  in  her  stirring,  throaty 
"He  will  be  even  younger  than  his 
was  when  he  gets  a  ship  of  his  owi 

"Why,   of   course!"   Emily    agn 
once.    "What  else  would  you  expi 
Captain  Thomas  Lanchard's  son?" 
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I,  ARCTIC  FIGHTER       2.   PARATROOPER        3.  JUNGLE  FIGHTER      4.  SKI-TROOPER 
5.  TREE  SNIPER      6.  WINTER  FLYING  BOOT       7.  G.   I.  SHOE      8.   MOSQUITO  BOOT 


ell.  Dad,  this  time  we  really  got  ourselves  an 
my.  I  know  it  makes  you  kinda  hot  around  the 

kband  when  anybody  says  this  AEF  is  any 
Iter  than  your  AEF.  but  believe  me,  if  equip. 

nt  counts  for  anything,  this  man's  army's  got 
n  all  licked — hands  down  and  six  ways  for  Sun- 
y.  Best  rifles,  best  grub,  best  uniforms,  best  slioes^ 
Take  shoes.  We've  got  special  ones  just  for  jungle^ 
hters.  Others  for  mountain  climbers.  Still  others 

tree  climbing  snipers,  for  pilots,  for  paratroopers, 
i-troopers,  and  arctic  fighters.  And  that's  not 
anting  the  regular  G.  I.  shoes  et'erv  soldier  gets — 

all  get  two  pairs  of  those,  and  six  more  ready 
len  we  need  'em.  Presents  from  Uncle  Sam. 


Well,  don't  think  we  guys  in  the  army  don't 
know  who  Uncle  Sam  really  is.  It's  you.  Dad,  and  a 
few  million  others  like  you  back  home  who  say 
"Nothing's  too  good  for  'era" — and  say  it  with 
cash  and  sacrifices. 

Understand  they've  got  you  walking  on  ration 
cards  now  in  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  You'd  slap  my 
ears  back  for  calling  that  a  sacrifice.  You'd  say 
"Hell's  teeth!  What's  that  in  a  war?"  But  it  is  a 
sacrifice.  Dad — and  thanks  a  million  for  it.  You'd 
be  proud  of  those  little  ol'  shoe  coupons,  to  see  how 
they've  helped  to  make  this  the  best  equipped, 
hardest -hitting  army  in  the  world. 


We  show  you  these  special  duty  shoes  not  be- 
cause we  make  all  tvpes  (which  we  do  not)  but 
because  we  thought  you'd  like  to  see  what  the 
Shoe  Industry,  and  your  shoe  sacrifices,  are  do- 
ing to  serve  the  nation  at  war.  Just  as  there  is 
no  ceihng  on  quality  in  shoes  for  the  Armed 
Forces  —  so  there  is  no  rationing  of  quality  in 
shoes  for  the  home  front.  This  company  is  build- 
ing quality  into  Uncle  Sam's  shoes — and  building 
into  Bostonians  for  you  men  at  home  the  kind 
of  long  wear  and  walk-fitted  comfort  that  give 
you  the  utmost  in  shoe  value.  Bostonian  Shoes, 
Whitman,  Mass. 
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You  call  it  Bread  . . . 


your  ancestors  would  have  called  it  Cake-; 


Your  daily  bread  is  nutrition  in  one  of  its  finest  and  most  appe- 
tizing forms — and  today  it  saves  ration  points.  We  Americans  can 
be  grateful  that  our  country  produces  an  abundance  of  this  perfect 
'staff  of  life'. 

We  can  be  grateful,  too,  to  science  for  the  greatly  improved 
quality  of  our  daily  bread.  It  has  been  tremendously  enriched. 
Its  texture  is  finer,  its  appearance  and  flavor  more  inviting. 

Did  you  ever  wonder  ho^v  many  millions  of  pounds  of  yeast  are 
required  each  year  to  leaven  the  nation's  bread.**  Did  you  know 
that  yeast  must  be  absolutely  fresh  when  it  reaches  the  baker.'' 
Thanks  to  a  network  of  specialized  delivery  services  plus  modern 
refrigeration,  bakers  in  even  remote  parts  of  America  get  their 
yeast  fresh  and  on  time. 

*        *        *         * 

The  Baker's  Yeast  Division  of  Anheuser-Busch  supplies  bakers 
with  yeast  for  a  large  part  of  the  nation's  bread.  Now  nearly  15 
percent  of  our  entire  output  goes  to  the  Army.  This  service  to 
civilian  bakers  and  our  armed  forces  resulted  from  applying  to 
food  the  knowledge  gained  from  years  of  laboratory  work  in 
producing  the  world-famous  Budweiser. 

Budiveiseir 
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In  addition  to  supplying  the  armed  forces  with  glider  parts,  gun  turret  ^jji 
parts  and  foodstuffs,  Anheuser-Busch  produces  materials  which  go  lltrt 
into  the  manufacture  of:  B  Complex  N'itamins  •  Rubber  •  Aluminum  pf^S 
Munitions.  •  Medicines  •  Hospital  Diets  •  Baby  Foods  •  Vitamin- 
fortified  cattle  feeds  •  Batteries  •  Paper  •  Soap  and  Textiles— to  name  a  few.  m^ 
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How  Equal  Are  Women? 

Continued  irom  page  15 


[en  and  women  shall  have  equal  rights 

oughout  the  United  States."    A  great 

iny  professional  and  "career"  women, 

;h  as  Congresswoman  Clare  Luce,  Au- 

)r  Pearl  Buck  and  Educators  Florence 

bin  and  Mary  E.  Woolley,  saw  in  the  act 

:  welcome   end   to   all    existing   statutes 

■  lich  deny  their  sex  equal   rights  with 

•n  in  ownership  and  management  of 

[jperty,  authority  over  children,  election 

I  certain  offices,  service  on  juries,  etc. 

But  a  vociferous  "No!"  came  from  hosts 

I  other  women,  led  by  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 

losevelt,    Mrs.    Carrie    Chapman    Catt 

ho  earlier  did  much  to  put  over  the  Suf- 

ge  Amendment),  and  many  heads  of 

imen's   unions,  clubs   and   church   or- 

nizations.     They    pointed    out    that    a 

eeping   amendment,  while   wiping  out 

vs  obnoxious   to   women,   would   also 

pe  out  much  hard-won  protective  legis- 

ion  for  women  workers,  and  many  fam- 

and  social  laws  which  are  eminently 

sirable. 

Clearly  the  amendment,  as  proposed, 
In't  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance.  Back  it 
ml  for  alterations,  and  its  sponsors  are 
w  working  hard  to  frame  a  more  ac- 
Btable  measure.  They're  discovering, 
wever,  that  some  of  our  best  legal  minds 
n't  agree  on  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
quality  of  rights  under  the  law  for  both 
ws." 

This  isn't  surprising,  in  view  of  the  fact 
It  old  Mother  Nature  has  done  consid- 
ible  prior  legislating  of  her  own  with 
lard  to  different  rights  for  women  and 
en,  and  that  so  long  as  her  laws  stand 
the  way,  "complete  equality"  for  the 
o  sexes  can  never  be  achieved — or  even 
clearly  defined.    For  example: 

I~  Nature  has  made  women  less  suited 
an  men  for  a  great  many  activities 
lere  physical  strength,  speed,  endurance 
id  body  toughness  are  essentials,  or 
iere  overstrain  or  injury  might  threaten 
woman's  childbearing  capacities.  So 
ecial  protective  measures  are  required 
r  women  workers,  and  a  steady  stream 
bulletins  from  government  agencies 
icps  reminding  employers  of  this. 
Nature  causes  girls  to  mature  from  two 
three  years  earlier  than  boys.  Laws 
ferywhere  recognize  this  by  permitting 
)ung  women  to  marry  earlier. 

The  Burden  of  the  Sex 

The  biological  brunt  of  parenthood  has 

:en  placed  on  women.  So,  to  even  up 
latters,  our  laws  place  on  men  heavier 
jcial  and  financial  responsibility  to  pro- 
ide  for  their  wives  and  children. 

Again,  in  time  of  war.  the  physical  dif- 
Tences  must  be  recognized  in  draft  laws 

lling  up  men,  and  not  women,  for  ac- 
lal  combat  duty. 

Whether  these  natural  discriminations 
dd  up  to  favoritism  toward  one  sex  or 
le  other  can  never  be  established.  Never- 
leless,  it   is  obvious   that  some  of  our 

gal  statutes  go  beyond  the  natural  fac- 
ers and  take  a  one-sided  turn.  Nature 
as  nothing  to  do  with  denying  women 
le  right  to  serve  on  juries  or  to  hold  cer- 
lin  offices  or  positions  of  trust,  or  with 
ontinuing  to  treat  them  as  "perpetual 
linors,"  which  is  the  practice  in  some 
tales. 

These  inequalities  might  well  be  cor- 
ected  by  a  federal  amendment,  whereas 
ther  discriminations,  in  laws  governing 
larriage,  family  relationships,  divorce, 
roperty  settlements,  etc.,  could  be  ad- 
usted  quite  easily  by  action  in  the  sepa- 
ate  states. 

But  what  must  be  recognized  is  that 

any  of  the  laws  which  discriminate  un- 
airly  against  women  are  merely  out- 
jrowths  of  our  social  attitudes,  of  our 


everyday  thinking  and  practices,  and  it  is 
these  which  are  responsible  for  the  major 
inequalities  to  which  women  object.  Only 
by  much  education  and  many  changes  in 
our  social  system  can  we  overcome  such 
discriminations  as  that  of  paying  women 
lower  wages  for  equal  work,  putting  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  their  entering  or  ad- 
vancing in  certain  professions  and  skilled 
trades,  or  treating  them  differently  from 
men  in  various  other  respects. 

But  even  if  we  should  succeed  in  out- 
lawing these  discriminations,  there  will 
always  be  major  inequalities  in  our  social 
or  economic  system  that  can  never  be  en- 
tirely abolished,  for  again  we  come  up 
against  Nature's  edicts. 

Take  the  "double  standard"  for  exam- 
ple, a  sore  point  with  many  women.  The 
biological  dangers  and  consequences  of 
"running  around  loose"  have  been  made 
much  greater  for  females,  whether  they 
be  domestic  pets  or  women;  the  effects  of 
a  woman's  misbehavior,  excesses,  or  bad 
habits  may  be  communicated  physically 
to  her  children;  hence,  the  rules  for  fem- 
inine conduct  will  always  have  to  be 
stricter. 

It's  the  Man  Who  Pays 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  double  stand- 
ard gives  men  more  freedom  in  behavior, 
it  holds  them  more  accountable  for  their 
misdeeds.  Formal  punishment  for  crimes 
is  generally  more  severe  for  the  male  than 
for  the  female  offender.  Further,  society 
places  upon  men  a  great  obligation  to 
"make  good"  or  maintain  their  status. 
This  is  one  important  reason  why  suicides 
average  four  to  five  times  as  high  among 
men. 

Finally,  at  the  other  end  of  the  double 
standard,  there  are  many  social  rules 
which  today  favor  women — the  custom  of 
the  man's  paying  the  check,  of  seeing  a 
woman  friend  home  after  a  date,  of  de- 
fending her  when  occasion  demands,  of 
letting  women  get  into  lifeboats  first  and 
of  showing  them  deference  in  other  ways. 
Plainly,  etiquette  and  equal  rights  don't 
mix. 

Our  basic  rules  of  etiquette  for  the  two 
sexes  are  not,  as  some  think,  purely  ar- 
tificial. Chivalry  of  the  male  toward  the 
female  was  not  invented  by  man.  It  was 
established  by  Nature.  Among  almost  all 
lower  animals,  where  males  will  readily 
attack  one  another  or  fight  to  the  death, 
they  instinctively  refrain  from  any  ag- 
gression toward  the  female.  If  there  is  an 
intersex  fight,  it  is  almost  invariably  the 
female  who  starts  it;  and  this  applies  also 
to  human  beings. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  men  have  ever 
made  it  a  practice  to  use  physical  violence 
against  their  womenfolk.  In  man's  pri- 
mary stages,  the  basic  animal  instincts 
would  have  restrained  him  from  beating 
up  his  female.  Later,  with  increasing  so- 
cial awareness,  he  would  have  learned  that 
harming  her  would  boomerang  against  his 
own  interests.  For,  the  more  elementary 
the  society,  the  more  indispensable  are 
a  woman's  services. 

In  fact,  a  black  eye  on  a  woman,  be- 
stowed by  her  husband  or  boy  friend,  is  a 
badge  of  the  "higher  civilizations."  Only 
among  the  so-called  "advanced"  cultures, 
where  women  are  easy  to  get  and  men 
aren't  forced  to  depend  upon  individual 
women  directly,  is  wife-beating  a  common 
sport. 

On  a  larger  scale,  the  whole  idea  of  a 
constant  "Battle  of  the  Sexes"  is  in  many 
respects  a  myth.  Nature  designed  the 
sexes  not  to  oppose  each  other,  but  to 
complement  each  other.  Most  of  the  con- 
flicts in  our  modern  world  between  women 
and  men  are  largely  due  to  the  breakdown 
of  rigid  barriers  that  hitherto  separated 
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Tune-Up 
That  Car,  Truck 
Tracfor  or  Bus 
Today 
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are  made  by  the 
makers  of  World- 
Famous  Shaler 
"Hot  Patches", 
the  safest  tube 
repoirs  known. 


•  Help  conserve  our  national  supply  of  oil  and  fuel 
so  that  adequate  supplies  may  be  available  at  all 
times  for  our  Armed  Forces. 

Stop  the  waste  of  fuel  and  oil  caused  by  improper 
functioning  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  engine  due  to 
sticking  valves  and  piston  rings. 

Gums  from  present  day  oils  and  fuels  form  on 
valve  stems,  in  the  guides  and  piston  ring  grooves. 
A  KARBOUT-RISLONE  "Tune-Up"  treatment  ab- 
sorbs   these    troublesome    gums    and    "frees"    sticky 
valves,  restores  lost  compression  and  power,  facili- 
tates  quick   starting,  assures   "peak"   perform- 
ance and  a  quieter,  smoother  running  engine. 
Ask  your  dealer  today  about  the  KARBOUT- 
RISLONE  treatment  which  will  help  save  oil 
and  fuel,  and  prolong  the  life  of  your  engine 
.  .  .  THE  SHALER  COMPANY,  Waupun, 
Wisconsin,  and  Toronto,  Canada. 


KARBOUT 
RISLONE 
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YOUR    SHINY    CAR   CAN    BE   WRECKED 
fNS/D£- IF  YOU   NEGLECT  THIS  IMPORTANT      | 
YEAR  'ROUND  COOLING  SYSTEM  SERVICE 

Under  the  hood  of  your  car  unseen  enemies  are  constantly 
working  to  destroy  the  vital  metals  in  the  cooling  system.  Leaks, 
rust,  and  scale  cause  serious  damage  to  parts  that  are  ahnost  irre- 
placeahle  for  the  duration. 

Help  your  car  outlast  the  war.  Have  your  serviceman  check  the 
cooling  system  regularly.  Get  CSC  year  'round  Cooling  System 
Service. 

CSC  Complete  Cooling  System  Service  removes  rust  and  scale 
and  stops  leaks  before  instsdling  anti-fireeze  in  the  fall .  .  .  and  after 
draining  anti-freeze  in  the  spring.  This  service  also  includes  pro- 
tection against  rust  and  corrosion  all  the  year  'round. 

Ask  your  serviceman  about  CSC  service. 


^^^j 


IMOVE  SCALE  AND 
GREASE— WITH  CLEANER 
OR  QUICK  HUSH 


REPAIR  LEAKS— 
Wrm  STOP-LEAK 


^m^ 


IN  SUMMER  ANTI-RUST...  IN  WINTER  ANTI-FREEZE 


CSC 


k 


YEAR  ROUND 
COOLING  SYSTEM  SERVICE 


g^MMERCIAL   SOLVENTS   Cor/)omrim 


I  them  in  their  activities  and  responsibilities. 
But  women  still  have  to  do  the  childbear- 
ing,  men  still  have  to  be  the  warriors  and 
do  the  very  heavy  labor,  and  various  sex 
diderences  must  continue  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  there  ever  being  a  complete  same- 
ness in  their  jobs,  obligations  and  rules  of 
conduct. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be 
resented  or  even  regretted  by  women.  One 
of  our  biggest  present-day  fallacies  has 
been  that  happiness  and  success  for  a 
woman  lie  in  her  being  as  much  like 
a  man  as  possible.  The  resulting  tragic 
dramas  in  many  cases,  retold  every  day  in 
the  dim-lit  chambers  of  psychoanalysts, 
might  well  be  called.  The  Imitation  of 
Man.  Instead  of  striving  for  the  fullest  ex- 
pression of  their  own  special  abilities, 
capacities  and  qualities,  all  too  many 
women  have  thought  that  what  was  most 
masculine  was  therefore  also  most  desir- 
able for  them. 

It  isn't  hard  to  see  how  this  attitude 
originated.  Constant  harping  on  the 
greater  importance  of  everything  that  men 
do  has  left  many  women  with  the  feeling 
that  being  successful  as  women  isn't 
enough.  A  woman  will  say  apologetically, 
"I  am  only  a  mother,"  or  "L  am  only  a 
wife,"  as  if  being  a  good  mother  and  wife 
meant  nothing.  Too  many  women  seek  to 
play  men's  games  by  men's  rules,  while 
ignoring  the  importance  of  their  own  jobs 
and  contributions. 

Men  Can't  Be  Mothers 

For  women  to  want  to  be  able  to  do 
everything  that  men  do,  in  the  way  that 
men  do  it,  is  not  only  futile  and  foolish, 
but  unnatural.  Men  can't  do  everything 
that  women  can  do.  Most  important  of 
all,  they  can't  have  babies  and  launch 
them  safely  into  the  world.  In  fact,  this 
has  been  given  as  a  reason  why  men  feel 
impelled  to  turn  their  drives  so  strongly 
in  other  directions. 

As  Doctor  Karen  Horney,  the  psycho- 
analyst, has  put  it:  "Is  not  the  tremendous 
strength  in  men  of  the  impulse  to  creative 
work  in  every  field  precisely  due  to  their 
feeling  of  playing  a  relatively  small  part 
in  the  creation  of  living  beings?" 

Motherhood  is  not  an  infliction,  a  bur- 
den or  a  discriminatory  tax  levied  on 
women  by  Nature.  You  won't  get  this 
reaction  from  the  women  who  long  for 
children  and  can't  have  them,  who  every 
day  throng  doctors'  offices,  desperately 
seeking  means  to  make  their  dreams  come 
true.  Nor  is  motherhood  just  a  biological 
accident.  Having  a  baby  may  be,  but  pre- 
paring for  it  properly,  and  carrying 
through  the  successful  rearing  of  children 
and  running  a  home  constitute  a  profes- 
sion—one which  requires  an  infinite 
amount  of  aptitude,  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, plus  training.  Good  wives  and 
mothers  don't  just  happen.  They  never 
did. 

But  whatever  the  situation  may  have 
been  in  the  past,  woman's  place  is  no 
longer  in  the  home — if  by  "home"  you 
mean  "house."  Today  the. walls  of  the 
home  have  been  broken  down.  Where 
once  there  were  a  thousand  and  one 
things  inside  the  house  which  a  woman 
had  to  know,  today  there  are  thousands 
of  things  outside  which  she  must  know, 
to  be  a  successful  wife,  mother  and 
woman. 

The  boundaries  of  the  modern  home  are 
almost  as  far-flung  as  the  wide  world.  To 
pursue  home  activities  properly,  women's 
interests  must  spread  into  the  factories, 
shops,  mills  and  farms  which  supply  and 
provision  her  family;  into  the  clinics,  the 
social  centers,  the  schools,  the  churches, 
the  theaters,  the  courts,  the  newspapers,  the 
legislative  chambers,  into  every  profession 
and  activity  which  may  in  any  way  in- 
fluence the  lives  of  her  children,  her  hus- 
band and  herself. 

That  puts  no  limit  on  women's  jobs,  nor 


should  there  be  any.  Freedom  and  di 
racy  demand  that  no  profession  or  ca{ 
which  a  woman  wants  to  pursue,  and 
pursue  successfully,  be  closed  to  her] 
reason  of  her  sex.  And  if  a  woman  cai 
happiest  in  a  career  that  excludes  r 
riage  and  motherhood  (as  is  not  ir| 
quently  the  case,  psychiatrists  tell  us) 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  can 
tribute  most  to  society  that  way. 

Yet  the  truth  remains  that  the  big 
jority  of  women  are  quite  content  tc 
"just  wives  and  mothers,"   in   the  L| 
sense,  given  any  sort  of  fair  break  at 
roles.   Hard  as  is  the  lot  of  many  ho| 
wives,  there's  often   much   more  vi 
and  interest  in  their  own  routines  tha:| 
the  daily  grinds  of  their  husbands, 
plenty  to  challenge  their  maximum  a 
ties.   Any  man  who  has  ever  tried  to 
over  his  wife's  job  has  learned  how  d 
plex  and  demanding  her  duties  really 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  men  are 
clined  to  discount  feminine  intelligenc 
that  they  can't  possibly  measure,  by  t 
own  practical  standards,  the  special  qi 
ties  of  mind  which  women  must  develo 
the  social  intelligence  which  women 
likely  to  possess  in  a  higher  degree  t 
men.  In  innumerable  ways,  any  ayei 
woman  normally  thinks  straighter  t 
men.  Often,  the  very  kind  of  intellige 
needed  to  make  a  woman  most  succes 
as  a  woman  may  be  opposed  to  the  ph 
of  intelligence  required  for  great  achii 
ment  in  men's  fields. 

And  if  men  have  always  blandly 
sumed  that,  in  the  sum  total,  they  are  ff 
intelligent  than  women,  science  has  st 
a  lot  of  pins  into  their  egos. 

No  intelligence  test  yet  devised  of 
any  proof  that  a  woman's  mental  pov 
are  inferior  or,  for  that  matter,  superio 
precisely  equal  to  man's.  Nor  can  any 
ever  be  devised  which  will  measure 
I.  Q.'s  of  both  sexes  equally  and  fairly 
the  same  yardstick. 

In  view  of  their  physical  differen 
women  and  men  can  never  be  quite 
same  in  their  thinking,  behavior,  cap 
ties  or  contributions.  And  we  should 
glad  this  is  so.  You  don't  need  a  psych( 
gist  to  tell  you  that  a  child  reared  by  i 
parents  usually  has  an  advantage  over 
one  reared  by  only  a  single  pan 
Carrying  this  principle  further,  the  wc 
can  be  enriched  by  our  having  1 
active  strains  of  thought,  emotion  and 
havior  contributed  by  both  sexes,  inst 
of  either  a  cultural  stream  dominated 
masculine  contributions,  as  in  the  past, 
one  without  any  sex  differences,  as  so 
extreme  feminists  advocate  for  the  f uti 

Woman's  Place  in  the  World 

What  most  women  are  best  prepa 
to  offer,  and  do  offer,  are  not  tangi 
commodities  or  pay  checks,  but  hun 
services  and  qualities.  These  cannot 
measured  easily  in  terms  of  dollars  s 
cents.  By  the  nature  of  things,  wome 
contributions  will  always  be  less  specta^  _  J"* 
lar,  and  given  less  credit  on  history's  pa 
(especially  so  long  as  history  is  written 
men).  But  if  we  are  to  have  a  better  woi 
we'll  have  to  have  more  than  sensatio 
exploits,  and  we'll  have  to  do  a  lot  mt 
than  swell  the  production  of  machii 
and  gadgets,  foodstuffs  and  commoditi 
We'll  also  have  to  people  the  world  w 
children  who  can  produce  a  better  hunn 
society.  That  will  be  chiefly  women's  ji 

There  will  be  and  should  be  more  a 
more  equality  in  the  influence  women  i 
ert  on  men  in  public  life  and  world  affai 
But  men,  for  the  most  part,  will  alws 
build  the  houses,  and  women  will  mj 
the  homes.  If  women  use  their  full  i 
pacifies  to  endow  those  homes  of  the 
ture  with  more  warmth,  sympathy  a 
understanding,  the  children  that  grow  ( 
of  them  will  be  a  lot  abler  and  happ 
human  beings  than  most  of  us  are  tod; 
The  End 
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If  you  buy  electricity  from  a  self- 
supporting,  business -managed  electric 
company,  24c  out  of  every  dollar  you 
pay  is  promptly  passed  along  as  taxes. 
(1942  figures.  1943  will  be  higher.)  On 
an  annual  household  electric  bill  of 
$37.50,  the  total  tax  is  about  $9.04. 

•  $3.25  of  this  goes  to  local  governments 
for  schools,  roads,  police,  etc. — and  $5.79 
goes  to  the  federal  government.  At  Army 
prices,  the  $5.79  'paid  by  one  family  will 
equip  one  soldier  with  all  the  things 
shown  here. 

•  The  total  federal  tax  of  this  industry 
is  $402,000,000  —  enough  to  buy  the 
same  equipment  for  all  the  Army,  with 


millions  left  over  for  guns,  tanks,  planes. 

•  \!^^en  you  remember  that  the  service 
supplied  by  electric  companies  under 
business  management  is  the  only  electric 
service  federally  taxed,  it  emphasizes 
even  more  the  outstanding  job  these  com- 
panies have  done  in  stepping  electric  pro- 
duction up,  UP,  UP  to  meet  every  war 
demand  —  while  keeping  prices  down! 

THIS    PAGE    SPONSORED    BY    A    GROUP    OF  136 

ELECTRIC    LIGHT    and 
POWER    COMPANIES* 

SELF-SUPPORTING,     TAX-PAYING      BUSINESSES 

*  \'tim4's   on    request   frttm    this    mapazine. 


DON'T    WASTE    ELECTRICITY    lUST    BECAUSE    IT    ISN'T    RATIONED! 
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ONSON 


LIGHTER  ACCESSORIES 

by   RONSON 
World's  GreoHsl  ligHUr 

Best  for  All  lighters 

tVOID  INfmiOK  imrATIONS 


em 


ASK  FOR 

RONSON iTtREDSKiN  'FLINTS'.  The  dis- 
tinctive 'REDSKIN'  coating  is  your 
guarantee  of  high  quality  — extra 
length,  tempered  hardness,  show- 
ers of  sure-fire  sparks,  freedom  from 
powdering  and  from  other  dete- 
rioration. 

RONSONOL  Fuel— quick  lighting, 
clean  burning.  C  RONSON  Wicks— 
high  absorption,  long  service. 

If  your  RONSON  needs  attention,  send 
it  to  RONSON  (Service  Dept.,  Newark  2, 
N.   J.)  for  servicing  at  minimum   cost. 


HEALTH    QUIZ 


YES  NO 

Do  you  have  headaches?                   D  D 

Do  you  lack  pep  or  vigor?                Q  Q 

Do  yoo  get  irritable  easily?              D  D 

Do  yoo  feel  depressed — nervous?  Q  D 

The  liver  should  pour  out  about  two  pints  of 
liquid  bile  onto  the  food  you  swallow  every  day.  If 
this  bile  is  not  flowing  freely,  your  food  may  not 
digest.  You  get  constipated.  You  feel  sour,  sunk  and 
the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 
Take  as  directed.  Effective  in  making  bile  flow  free- 
ly. Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills.  10^  and  25^. 


CORNS  GO 

wAiU  YOU  ca/i/i4^  Oft! 


Doctor's  4-way  Relief 
Acts  Instantly! 


YOUR  patriotic  duty  is  to  keep 
your  feet  6t!  Dr.  SchoU's  Zino- 
pads  relieve  your  misery  from  corns,  gently  remove 
them — whileyou  carry  on!  \Q%xtiai\y  stop  tormenting 
shoe  friction;  lift  painful,  nerve-rasping  pressure. 
NOTE:  When  corns  have  formed,  use  the  separate 
Medications  supplied  for  removing  them.  The  pads 
alone  will  give  you  immediate  relief  and  prevent 
sore  toes,  corns,  blisters  from  new  or  tight  shoes 
— another  advantage  of  Dr.  SchoU's  Zino-pads  over 
old-time  caustic  liquids  and  plasters.  At  Drug, 
Shoe,  Department  Stores.  Cost  but  a  trifle. 


D^Scholls  lino  pad 


The  Dean  Murder  Case 

Continued  from  page  20 


a  fox.  When  he  was  on  a  national  broad- 
cast with  Bob  Hope,  he  inadvertently  on 
purpose  dropped  his  script  to  the  floor  and 
went  on  an  ad-lib  basis. 

"Where  did  you  go  to  school,  Diz?" 
asked  Hope. 

"Me?"  said  Diz.  "Why,  me  and  Maxie 
Rosenbloom,  we  went  to  Harvard." 

As  a  matter  of  history,  his  formal  edu- 
cation ended  with  the  second  grade,  but  he 
has  a  good  explanation  for  that. 

"If  I'd  went  to  the  third  grade,  Tda 
passed  my  old  man.  I  didn't  want  to  show 
Paw  up." 

He'll  Do  Anything  to  Oblige 

He  was  born  in  Lucas,  Arkansas,  and 
his  real  name  is'  Jay  Hanna  Dean,  after 
Jay  Gould  and  Mark  Hanna.  The  Jerome 
Herman  was  an  invention  furnished  for 
the  edification  of  an  importunate  baseball 
writer  who  wanted  an  exclusive  story. 
Dizzy  was  never  one  to  disappoint  his  au- 
dience. He  has  always  been  a  showman, 
as  well  as  being  one  of  the  greatest  pitch- 
ers that  ever  lived,  and  he  pleases  his  fol- 
lowers now  by  appearing  in  a  broad,  white 
sombrero  hat  of  the  ten-gallon  variety, 
high-heeled  cowboy  boots,  and  a  white  suit 
that  has  the  clarionlike  possibilities  of  a 
steam  calliope.  He  got  the  name  "Dizzy" 
from  Lena  Blackburne,  coach  of  the  Chi- 
cago White  Sox,  who  was  reproaching 
his  teammates  for  allowing  a  "dizzy  kid 
to  show  you  up." 

His  feats  as  a  pitcher  are  still  green  in 
memory,  and  he  retains  a  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy for  any  present-day  hurler  who  is 


getting  his  lumps.  On  a  day  when  a  hitter 
had  just  lammed  one  of  Warneke's  pitches 
over  the  fence,  Diz  said  sadly,  "Brother, 
I  bet  you  wished  you  had  that  there  one 
back.  I  used  to  wish  that  on  a  lot  of  'em." 

When  his  associates  pass  along  infor- 
mation for  his  use,  he  often  employs  it 
with  a  side  remark  that  is  illuminating. 

"Sewell  has  gone  the  route  (root)  seven 
times,"  he  says  and  then  pauses.  "1 
shouldn't  be  sayin'  that,"  he  adds.  "I  al- 
ways say  route  (rout).  I  guess  I  been 
readin'  too  much." 

"What  have  you  been  reading,  Diz?" 
puts  in  Mr.  O'Hara.  "Einstein?  The 
Theory  of  Relativity?" 

"Nothin'  the  matter  with  my  relatives," 
retorts  Diz,  very  prompt.    Waw!    Waw! 

When  all  the  returns  are  in,  it  will  be 
found  that  Diz  is  one  of  the  greatest 
radio  personalities  yet  discovered.  His 
hold  on  his  audience  is  complete.  The 
only  thing  that  will  ruin  him  is  a  course 
of  education  that  will  tame  him.  The 
chances  of  this  are  remote  because  he  has 
the  stubbornness  of  a  mule. 

The  sign  on  the  wall  at  Sportsman's 
Park  bears  Diz's  picture  and  his  philoso- 
phy: "I  Ain't  Gonna  Change  None."  Lan- 
guage critics  abhor  him,  his  listeners  love 
him,  and  he  isn't  too  displeased  with  him- 
self. Fully  aware  of  the  glory  of  his 
name,  past  and  present,  he  confides  in  his 
audience  about  his  own  career. 

"The  reason  I  ain't  pitchin'  no  more, 
folks,"  he  says,  "is  that  I  had  so  much 
trouble  with  them  right-  and  left-handed 
hitters." 

The  End 
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"What  wine  would  go  with  a   K   ration?" 


ROBERT    DAY 


with  ENDERS  SPEED  SHAVER 

With  an  Ehders  Speed  Shaver — 
you  don't  have  to  worry  about 
blade  scarcity.  You  can  buy  the 
new  Endcrs  Strop  outfit  and  make 
every  double-thick  Enders  blade 
do  the  work  of  a  dozen  ordinary 
blades.  Here  is  your  chance  to 
really  safe  steel  and  get  *'new 
blade"  smoothness  every  shave. 
Get  an  Enders  Speed  Shaver  at 
your  drugstore. 

Send  %\  for  Enders  Special 
Stropper — can  be  used  only  on 
Enders  Speed  Blades.  No  C.  O.  D.'s. 

ENDERS  5'/'£f^SHAVElK 

DURHAM-ENDERS  RtZOR  CORP..  DEPT.  C,  MYSTIC,  CONN. 
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They  Saw  Hamburg  Die 

Continued  from  page  13 


cfore,   that  "the   British  keep   their 

ses." 
very  resident  of  Hamburg  descended 
e  shelters  that  night,  and  the  air  in 
became  even  fouler, 
n  Tuesday  morning  at  11:30,  the  few 
aining   sirens   screamed.    The   attack 
;an  at  12:30.  Roaring  explosive  bombs, 
stling  phosphorous  bombs  and  aerial 
les  played  an  infernal  concert  to  which 
;  or  six  thousand  people,  packed  tightly 
each  of  the  shelters'   seven  or  eight 
rs,  listened  fearfully.   "  'Will  the  roof 
d?'  was  the  question  on  everybody's 
relates   another    Swedish   refugee, 
rner  Gullberg,  who  sat  there  with  his 
e  and  year-old  son.    But  there  was  a 
s'l  younger  occupant:  a  young  Swedish 
V  man  gave  birth  to  a  child  during  the 
d. 

rhe  raid  lasted  only  a  half-hour,  but  it 
ficed  to  convert  Hamburg  into  a  veri- 
4e  sea  of  fire.   With  the  central  water 
s  destroyed,  hundreds  of  thousands 
those  leaving  the  shelters  would  have 
en  a  fortune  for  a  glass  of  water,  but 
one  could  get  a  drop.   The  heat  was 
earable,  becoming  even  worse  when 
;orm  suddenly  broke  loose  and  devel- 
into  something  like  a  tropical  ty- 
on.    The  giant  bonfire  resulted  in  a 
id  consumption  of  oxygen.    The  air 
'er  above  and  around  the  heart  of  the 
was  rapidly  drawn  into  the  vacuum 
g  from   the   fire,    and   terrible   fire 
rms  resulted  where  a  few  minutes  ear- 
complete  calm  had  prevailed. 
The    fleeing    people    ran     helplessly 
ut,"  says  one  of  the  Danish  workers, 
lels    Ericsen.     "It    was    impossible    to 
athe.    My  heart   beat   violently,   and 
irything  went  black  before  my  eyes." 
y  were  blinded  by  dust  and  heat, 
e  fire  brigade  arrived  only  two  hours 
T,  but  little  remained  for  it  to  save. 
ing  beams,  collapsing  buildings  and 
[at  made   salvage   work  hopeless.    All 
refugees   said,    "Everything    burned 
und      us — houses,      trees,      bushes." 
rapped  in  quUts  and  blankets,  the  sick 
d  wounded  were  conveyed  to  aid  posts 
ere   3,000   awaited   treatment.    Those 
iting  for  treatment  heard  the  explosions 
time  bombs  going  ofif  here  and  there, 
jaking  it  appear  that  the  attack  was  con- 
uing,  though  the  all-clear  had  sounded. 
Wednesday  morning  there  was  still  no 
t  at  ten  o'clock.  The  city,  Uke  a  mass 
fire,  was  hovering  in  space,  cut  off  from 
air  and  light.   Streets  and  open  places 
|y  in  ruins  and  ashes.   Sections  housing 
0,000  people  were  razed  to  the  ground, 
e  main  railway  station.  Saint  Georg, 
as  a  terrible  sight  on  Wednesday,  with 
arred  railroad  cars  on  sidings  and  un- 
ognizably  smashed  automobiles. 

Caught  in  a  Deathtrap 

During  that  night,  the  industrial  sections 
Rotenburgsort,  traversed  by  trains  to 

|erlin,  Hammerbrook,  Hamm  and  Ved- 
il,  and  the  Elbe  bridge  had  been  ravaged. 

|ut  the  old  railroad  bridge  carrying  trains 
juthward  to  Bremen,  Hanover  and  Cux- 
iven  was  usable  despite  a  direct  hit,  mak- 

Jjg  possible  the  evacuation  that  was  begun 

In  Wednesday.  Not  many  managed  to 
pave  the  city,  for  on  Wednesday  night, 
lere  was  a  new  alarm,  and  on  Thursday 
lorning,  an  American  bomber  force 
pent  two  whole  hours  over  the  city, 
('omen  fainted  the  moment  the  sirens 

fpened  up  again. 
After  this  raid,  a  Swedish  clerk  in  a  pub- 

Jsher's  office,  Hjalmar  Nilsson,  tried  to 
id  relatives  in  another  section  of  the  city. 
le  said,  "I  saw  numerous  dead  in  twisted 

positions,  mostly  naked  because  the  storm 
id  torn  off  their  clothes.  They  lay  in  the 


streets  everywhere.  Wearied,  apathetic  in- 
dividuals wandered  aimlessly  before  and 
behind  me.  The  wounded  not  yet  attended 
lay  in  a  small,  grassy  open  space." 

A  Swedish  girl  whom  I  know  only  as 
Miss  Persson  saw  people  blazing  from 
phosphorus  cast  themselves  into  water — 
but  the  phosphorus  burned  there  equally 
well.  Lime  was  strewn  on  the  corpses 
scattered  about  the  streets,  and  the  odor 
of  death  lay  heavy  over  the  whole  town. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  police  cars 
fitted  with  loud-speakers  rushed  through 
the  town.  All  the  people  could  catch 
was  "Die  stadt  sofort  verlassen!" — Leave 
town  immediately!  This  order  marked  the 
close  of  the  dramatic  conflict  between 
Hamburg's  Gauleiter  Kaufmann  and  the 
military  commandant.  The  latter  had 
demanded  evacuation  as  early  as  Tues- 
day, but  Kaufmann,  the  most  fanatical 
kind  of  Nazi,  opposed  evacuation  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  Uable  to  undermine 
discipline. 

On  Thursday  at  noon,  the  military  com- 
mandant stated  that,  for  military  reasons, 
he  had  given  instructions  to  evacuate. 
Kaufmann  declared  he  would  refer  the 
matter  to  Hitler.  Some  days  later,  the 
commandant  was  decorated  by  Hitler. 

Martial  Law  Proclaimed 

On  Friday  morning  (the  town  was 
bombed  again  Thursday  night)  the  whole 
Hamburg  area  was  put  under  a  military 
cordon,  no  one  being  allowed  to  enter  it. 
Every  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  a  train  of 
at  least  forty  cars  left  with  refugees  via  the 
Elbe  bridge  for  Uelzen,  a  hundred  kilo- 
meters southward.  There  the  refugees, 
about  500,000  in  all,  were  distributed  in 
various  directions. 

While  the  evacuation  was  proceeding, 
the  party's  field  kitchens  toured  the  city, 
distributing  food.  Mrs.  Johansson  says  no 
one  could  understand  "whence  came  so 
much  food,  for  no  one  had  seen  its  like 
since  the  war  started:  butter,  cheese,  real 
milk.  But  people  did  not  rush  for  the 
food.  They  didn't  eat  at  all.  They  came 
from  the  shelters  in  deadly  terror,  for  each 
time  they  saw  more  devastation. 

Thousands  of  people  moved  along,  try- 
ing to  find  a  little  free  space  on  the  streets 
to  lie  down — only  to  rest,  only  sleep; 
nothing  else.  The  Nazis  are  quite  correct 
in  declaring  there  was  no  panic.  "They 
were  too  tired  for  panic.  The  horrors 
were  so  great  that  human  beings  were  un- 
able to  react  any  more,"  said  Mr.  Nilsson. 

One  refugee  tells  how  he  met  a  woman 
wearing  only  torn  pajamas,  with  a  child  in 
her  arms.  He  asked  if  he  could  help  her, 
but  she  answered  "No,"  and  simply  con- 
tinued walking.  People,  half  demented 
by  terror,  walked  around  with  eyes  that 
gazed  but  saw  nothing.  No  survivor  will 
ever  completely  overcome  that  terror 
psychosis. 

Propaganda  Minister  Goebbels  could 
not  prevent  such  descriptions  and  details 
of  people's  sufferings.  He  said  cynically, 
"Now  we  can  organize  sympathy.  People 
will  begin  to  have  pity  on  us."  But  I  think 
he  is  mistaken.  Herr  Okras,  editor  of  the 
Hamburger  Tageblatt,  at  a  press  confer- 
ence for  the  foreign  press,  declared  that 
Hamburgers  have  now  learned  to  hate. 
That,  I  believe  is  quite  correct — but  hate 
whom?  When  Goering,  inspecting  Ham- 
burg on  August  9th,  began  an  encouraging 
speech,  he  was  cut  short  by  the  cry,  "We've 
got  you  to  thank  for  this!  What  did  you 
promise?  You've  led  us  into  this!"  A 
consular  official  told  me,  "They  know 
that  those  who  bombed  Warsaw,  Coven- 
try, London  and  Russian  cities  bear  the 
responsibility  for  the  Hamburg  raids." 

Why  is  it  people  don't  decide  to  leave 


yomr  magazine  open 
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HOP  THE  MAGAZINE  on  youT  dresser 
—  so's  you  can  peek  at  it  every  once  in  a 
while  and  be  reminded  how  good-looking 
Arrow  Ties  are. 

Then,  tomorrow,  hike  right  down  to 
your  favorite  Arrow  dealer's  and  demand 
in  a  loud  voice  to  be  shown  his  entire  line 
of  Arrow  Ties  in  the  flesh! 

All  have  wonderful  patterns,  aD  are 
made  of  fine  fabrics,  all  have  a  special 
lining  which  helps  make  a  perfect  knot. 
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WAIT!  Maybe  your  dealer 
hasn't  got  this  particular  pat- 
tern. Don't  let  it  discourage 
you.  He's  got  loads  that  will 
please  you  from  head  to  toe. 
Made  by  Cluett,  Peabody  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


N^    V 
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As  Outstanding  As  Arrow  Shirts 
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town?  A  number  of  formalities  are  neces- 
sary when  reaching  the  evacuation  place, 
and  then  people  are  badly  received  at  their 
destinations.  They  feel  themselves  stran- 
gers and  are  treated  like  strangers.  The 
S.S.  paper,  Schwarzes  Korps,  says  that  the 
bombed-outs  are  often  mocked  by  their 
hosts  as  the  "nightshirt  squadron,"  be- 
cause they  have  so  little  clothing. 

Voelkischer  Beobachter  on  August 
14th  appealed  to  peasants  to  be  friendlier 
in  receiving  refugees  from  Hamburg.  The 
overburgomaster  of  Munich  issued  a  de- 
cree prohibiting  anybody  from  taking 
residence  without  his  permission.  Vien- 
nese, who  are  not  allowed  the  right  to 
prohibit  anything,  hate  the  newcomers, 
holding    that    the    transferred    industries 


are  responsible  for  Allied  bomb  attau  . 

The    frightened     bombed-outs,    wiLa 
evacuated,   have   no   baggage,   but  tlV^ 
carry   terror    to    new    homes.    There  t 
spreads    like    hghtning.     Travelers   h 
from    Dresden    ask    whether    the   Al . 
could  not  be  told  that  Dresden  is  noi 
the  slightest  importance  to  the  war, 
that  there  are  many  industries  in  Leii 
Leipzig  people  say  the  same  thing  a 
Dresden.  One  burgomaster  from  Sui 
Germany  came  to  Stockholm  to  si 
place  to  quarter  his  family.    Soldiers 
ceive  disquieting  letters  from  their 
ilies. 

The  inner  front  of  Germany  has  si 
to  sway. 

The  End 


^4^i 


IF  YOU  think  that  picture  above 
is  one  of  those  father-meets-son 
things,  why,  you're  right.  And  if 
you  further  guess  that  the  pater  in 
the  case  is  Artist  C.  C.  Beall — 
known  to  practically  no  one  as 
"Ted" — then  you  are  positively 
clairvoyant  and  we  would  like  you 
to  accompany  us  to  the  races  any 
afternoon.  And  by  all  means  bring 
the  crystal  ball. 

Beall  paints  Collier's  hero  covers 
from  life.  We  mean  he  actually 
goes  out  and  finds  his  heroes  and 
paints  them  doing  the  things  that 
won  the  medal.  You  can't  see  Beall's 
face  here,  but  it's  a  broad  brown 
one,  inset  with  strong  teeth  and 
laugh-squinted  eyes.  He  laughs  a 
lot.  Even  when  people  irritate  him. 

His  son  is  Flying  Cadet  Charles 
Calvert  Beall,  probably  "Bub"  down 
at  his  Texas  air  base.  Poppa  Beall 
was  scouting  heroes  in  the  area.  So 
he  dropped  in.  And  he  propped  a 
cameraman  near  the  door  you  see 
in  the  picture.  And  cooked  up  a 
miserable  gag  with  the  Press  Rela- 
tions Officer. 

The  P.R.O.  summoned  young 
Beall,  and  said:  "I've  been  informed 
that  you've  been  sending  subversive 
letters  home."  Young  Beall  dropped 
about  ten  pounds  and  years.  "There 
is  an  F.B.I,  agent  in  the  next  room. 
He  wants  to  talk  to  you." 

Beall  lifted  leaden  feet  and  walked 
into  his  father's  arms.  The  photog- 
rapher caught  this  picture  of  stunned 
surprise. 

THE  conversation  in  Collier's  fic- 
tion department  is  always  amus- 
ing. Denver  Lindley,  tall  and 
priestly,  who  has  a  voice  like  a  pon- 
tifical Capehart,  and  Allen  Marple, 
chunky  and  earthy,  who  sounds  like 


a  dock -walloper  after  rolling  snake- 
eyes  on  Saturday  night,  give  off 
with  the  sound  effects. 

We  listened  the  other  day.  And 
Lindley  was  talking  about  Stanley 
Frank,  whose  fine  Heel  of  Honesty 
is  in  this  issue.  Lindley  was  boom- 
ing that  Frank  must  have  to  punch 
an  awful  lot  of  typewriter,  because 
he  delivers  a  daily  sports  column  to 
the  New  York  Post  and  has  sold  us 
16  articles  and  6  fiction  pieces,  not 
counting  hunks  of  incidental  writing 
here  and  there.  Marple,  whose  voice 
is  a  full  octave  higher,  said  that  he 
likes  this  particular  story  because  it 
deals  with  the  era  of  the  old  Hall- 
room  Boys. 

"The  Hallroom  Boys,"  Marple 
said,  "were  a  collection  of  kids  who 
came  of  good  families  and  good  col- 
leges, but,  because  of  menial  jobs  in 
New  York,  were  bereft  of  both  pot 
and  window.  All  they  had  as  assets 
were  a  stiff  shirt  and  tails.  They 
Uved  on  society  invitations  and  they 
rented  three-doUar-a-week  hall  bed- 
rooms. On  the  liability  side,  all  they 
had  to  worry  about  was  an  occa- 
sional cab  and  a  tip  for  a  waiter." 

"Phonies,"  said  Lindley  in  G 
natural  below  low  C. 

"Phony  as  a  three-dollar  bill," 
said  Marple,  "And  yet  they  were 
always  at  the  opera,  they  drank  the 
finest  champagne,  they  had  a  broad 
cuff  in  Shanley's  and  Rector's  in  re- 
turn for  the  trade  they  brought  in, 
and  they  always  managed  to  keep 
out  of  the  poorhouse.  Well,  this 
Stanley  Frank  story  is  based  on  a 
variety  of  Hallroom  Boy." 

Stanley  Frank,  of  course,  is  not  a 
Hallroom  Boy.  He  is  thiity-five, 
married,  has  three  daughters  and  a 
weakness  for  going  to  lunch  with 
Lindley  and  Marple, 
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Race  Riots  Coming 

Continued  from  page  11 


le  Negro  in  war  industry  is  joining  his 
unions  and  waging  successful  battle 
St  Jim  Crow  locals.   The  C.I.O.,  in 
letermination  to  fill  the  membership 
cies  created  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
itcd  Mine  Workers,  is  not  only  accept- 
him  on  complete  equality  with  the 
ite  worker  but  has  set  up  a   Negro 
u  within  its  own  supreme  council, 
when  John  L.  Lewis  is  accepted  back 
iii)  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  the  Negro  expects 
fi'y  that  Lewis  will  move  to  liberalize 
'U  elder  labor  organization's  Negro  poh- 
,.    The    average    Negro    war-industry 
ker  today  is  fearful  that  when  the  war 
Is,  he  will  be  the  first  to  lose  his  job. 
IS  not  so  afraid  that  the  employer  will 
eager  to  be  rid  of  him  as  he  is  that  the 
ite  worker  will  be  given  job  priority  by 
union.  And  this  increases  the  Negro's 
rent  aggressiveness. 
is  is  urging  that  President  Roosevelt's 
lous  Executive  Order  8802,  of  which 
i  born  the  Committee  on  Fair  Employ- 
iit  Practice,  be  amended  and  reaffirmed 
cover  peacetime  industry.   As  it  exists 
V,  it  says:  "It  is  the  duty  of  employers 
i  of  labor  organizations  ...  to  provide 
the  full  and  equitable  participation  of 
workers  in  defense  industries,  without 
;rimination    because    of    race,    creed, 
or   or   national   origin."    The    Negro 
ats  the  word  "defense"  eliminated.   He 
lot  quite  so  overheated  that  he  believes 
wcutive  Order  8802  can  soon  be  con- 
ted  into  a  national  policy  by  statute, 
i  he  wants  just  that,  nevertheless. 

ough  his  organizations  such  as  the 
tional  Association  for  the  Advance- 
nt  of  Colored  People  and  the  Urban 
gue,  the  Negro  has  been  asking  Presi- 
it  Roosevelt  to  present  his  case,  his 
rs  and  even  his  demands  as  the  subject 
a  broadcast  from  the  White  House. 
Until  recently,  he  had  hopes  that  Mr. 
losevelt  was  going  to  appoint  a  com- 
ttee  headed  by  either  Supreme  Court 
tice  Reed  or  by  Mr.  Justice  Black  to 
iduct  an  investigation  into  the  reasons 
■  race  riots  and  to  report  recommenda- 
ns  for  their  prevention.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
ly  yet  launch  such  an  inquiry,  although 
hopefuls  have  received  no  promises. 
)wever,  the  Negro  tends  to  believe  that 
litical  expediency  will  prevent  it,  the 
uth's  opposition  being  regarded  as  cer- 

Battle  of  the  Races 

It  would  be  a  silly  waste  of  time  to 
gue  as  to  who  struck  the  first  b!'^w  in 
troit,  Beaumont  or  Newark — a  white 
in  or  a  black.  Furthermore,  that  has 
thing  to  do  with  the  main  issue.  But  it 
quite  clear  that  both  races  still  have 
ips  on  their  shoulders  and  that  each 
11  continue  to  knock  off  the  other's  with 
lody  results  unless  the  federal  govern- 
nt  ceases  soon  to  avoid  the  issue.  Within 
(  Army,  the  Negro's  emotions,  while 
tter  disciplined,  are  not  much  less  hot 
an  his  industrial  brother's. 
The  Negro  serviceman  protests  that  his 
presentation  in  Officers'  Candidate 
hools  is  far  below  the  ratio  warranted 
his  numbers  in  uniform.  He  protests 
at,  having  graduated  from  OCS  as  a 
cond  heutenant,  he  is  denied  promotion 
ually  with  white  second  lieutenants — 
en  in  such  all-Negro  outfits  as  the  92d 
id  93d  Divisions,  with  the  104th,  now 
ing  organized.  He  points  out  other 
stances  of  Army  discrimination.  Negro 
)stesses  in  camps  are  told  that  they  must 

Igard  themselves  as  of  officer  status,  that 
ey  must  conduct  themselves  as  officers, 
!t  they  are  compelled  to  sit  in  segregated 
egro  sections  at  Army  shows  and  enter- 
inments. 
We  cite  these  merely  as  examples  of  the 


Negro  soldier's  protests.  We  could  cover 
whole  pages  with  similar  complaints  but 
these  will  sufiice  to  explain  why  the  uni- 
formed Negro  is  too  often  too  eager  to 
get  into  a  pubhc  fight  with  white  soldiers 
or  even  to  start  a  riot. 

At  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  U  streets  in 
Washington  sits  a  gaunt,  soft-spoken 
scholar  drafted  into  a  job  which  can  pro- 
mote more  headaches  per  hour  than  any 
war  agency  in  the  capital.  He  is  the  Right 
Reverend  Monsignor  Francis  J.  Haas, 
Dean  of  the  Social  Science  School,  Catho- 
lic University.  The  job  is  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  again  independent  Committee 
on  Fair  Employment  Practice. 

Members  of  the  New  CFEP 

Monsignor  Haas  has  had  wide  experi- 
ence as  a  labor-dispute  arbiter.  His  com- 
mittee, appointed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  is 
composed  of:  For  labor — John  Brophy, 
C.I.O.;  Milton  P.  Webster,  Brotherhood 
of  Sleeping  Car  Porters;  and  Boris  Shish- 
kin,  A.  F.  of  L.;  for  industry — Miss  Sara 
Southall,  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany; P.  B.  Young,  Sr.,  publisher  of  the 
Norfolk  (Virginia)  Journal  and  Guide; 
and  Samuel  Zemurray,  president  of  the 
United  Fruit  Company. 

This  committee  replaces  the  old  Com- 
mittee on  Fair  Employment  Practice  which 
was  established  by  Executive  Order  8802 
in  June  1941  and  which  was  not  winning 
acclaim  with  its  successes.  The  President 
has  charged  Monsignor  Haas'  sextet  with 
"promoting  the  fullest  utiUzation  of  all 
available  manpower  and  the  elimination 
of  discriminatory  practices  in  employ- 
ment." It  was  created  as  an  independent 
bureau  on  May  27,  1943.  The  old  com- 
mittee, at  first  an  independent  body,  was 
absorbed  by  War  Manpower,  quickly  los- 
ing its  identity.  Among  the  first  of  the 
new  committee's  duties  will  be  to  demon- 
strate to  workers,  black  and  white,  and  to 
employers,  that  it  retains  nothing  but  the 
name  of  the  old  one — a  not  inconsiderable 
task.  Not  that  the  old  one  didn't  struggle. 

Although  the  new  committee  is  not 
equipped  with  enforcement  powers  greater, 
in  fact,  than  the  old  one  had,  the  latter 
was  not  only  smothered  by  the  regulations 
and  red  tape  of  its  parent  organization, 
the  WMC,  but  was  almost  trampled  to 
death  in  the  first  wild  stampede  of  the  con- 
version of  industry  from  peace  to  war 
production. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  had  the  origi- 
nal CFEP  been  better  manned,  more  lib- 
erally financed  and  equipped  with  more 
than  finger-shaking  authority,  it  might 
have  averted  the  Detroit  race  riot.  When 
*it  was  shuffled  into  the  vast  WMC,  the  feel- 
ing grew  that  the  government  was  curbing 
its  activities.  Many  were  convinced  that 
the  committee's  efforts  to  abolish  employ- 
ment discrimination  was  retarding  war 
production  by  irritating  the  employers  and 
promoting  dissensions — strikes — among 
the  white  workers. 

Maybe  some  of  the  war-production 
agencies  were  convinced  that  the  old 
CFEP  was  a  nuisance,  that  there  was  no 
time  for  "New  Deal  daydreams"  when  in- 
dustry was  in  the  painful  process  of  con- 
version to  war  commodities.  There  were 
— probably  still  are — Army  procurement 
officers  who,  from  the  start,  advocated 
complete  military  control  over  all  indus- 
trial centers.  Singlemindedly  concentrat- 
ing on  war  materiel,  these  men  are  eager 
that  agitations  and  agitators,  large  and 
small,  black  and  white,  be  slapped  down 
at  the  first  disturbing  gesture  or  syllable. 

Some  of  them  were  being  quoted  as  pri- 
vately cursing  the  CFEP  for  "a  bunch  of 
interfering  pinkos  trying  to  run  the  war 
like  the  New  Deal."  And  maybe,  had  the 


How  much  do  you  know  about 
Brennaii...FaIkenburg:..  Andrews  ? 


NEW  INOLAND  BORN  WALTIR 

once  raised  pineapples  in 
Guatemala,  now  raises  cattle 
in  Oregon,  will  soon  raise  the 
roof  in  Samuel  Goldwyn's  new 
Russian  epic,  "North  Star." 
Yankee-shrewd  Mr.  Brennan 
goes  for  the  extra  value  Regents 
offer.  "They're  King  Size,"  he 
cannily  argues,  "give  you  a 
smoke  that's  over  20%  longer." 


BARCELONA    BORN    JINX 

began  going  places  early. 
She  swam  like  a  salmon  at 
18  months,  became  Chile's 
swim  champ  at  16,  Ameri- 
can model  queen  and  movie 
starlet  at  20.  For  sport,  the 
athletic  Miss  Falkenburg 
chooses  tennis  —  for  ciga- 
rettes, she  favors  Regent. 
Says  beauteous  Jinx: 
"Regent's  taste   is  tops!" 


EX-ACCOUNTANT    DANA    has 

graduated  from  carrying  a 
spear  in  Shakespeare  to  flying 
a  bomber  in  "North  Star."  The 
photogenic  Mr.  Andrews  likea 
to  swim  and  play  tennis,  recom- 
mends photography  for  fun 
and  Regents  for  mildness. 
"Regent"  he  declares,  "is 
milder  than  any  other  brand." 


ALL  THREE  AGREE  that  RegenU  are  milder! 
Yes,  Regent's  exclusive  Multiple  Blend  makes 
the  difference,  makes  Regents  really  mild, 
always  so  gentle  to  your  throat.  Try  milder, 
better  tasting  Regents.  They  cost  no  more 
than  other  leading  brands. 
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Post -War  Plans ...  for 
Your  Car 

THERE  sits  your  car— used  less  now  than  ever  before;  a  thousand 
dollars  or  more  of  your  hard-earned  cash  tied  up  in  it. 

You  can  probably  sell  your  car  right  now  for  a  good  sum — since  used 
cars  are  in  good  demand.  But  a  family  car  has  become  a  part  of  American 
family  life,  and  you'd  undoubtedly  feel  lost  without  it. 

No,  you  don't  want  to  let  it  go.  And  you  don't  want  to  kee-p  it  and 
"let  it  go,"  either— let  it  go  to  ruin  for  want  of  proper  care.  For  when  the 
new  cars  eventually  come  out,  what  you  get  on  a  trade-in  will  depend 
largely  on  the  condition  of  your  car  at  that  time. 

And  remember— new  cars  will  not  be  out  for  a  considerable  number 
of  months  after  Hirohito  yells  quits. 

That's  why  it  will  pay  you  to  use  Quaker  State  Motor  Oil— why  it  will 
be  worth  your  while  to  insist  on  Quaker  State  Superfine  Lubricants. 

For  Quaker  State  is  skillfiilly  refined  from  Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude 
Oil  —  to  give  your  car  the  greatest  degree  of  lubrica- 
tion protection  you  can  buy  anywhere. 

Four  great  modern  refineries  produce  Quaker 
State— for  the  toughest  jobs  on  the  fighting  front 
and,  on  the  hom'e  front,  to  help  you  "care  for  your 
car  for  your  country"  m  the  best  way  fosstble. 

Next  time  you  buy  motor  oil— look  for  the  green- 
and-white  Quaker  State  service  sign,  Quaker  State 
Oil  Refining  Corporation,  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania. 


OIL  IS  AMMUNITION— USB  IT  WISELY 


whole  problem  been  turned  over  to  the 
Army — housing,  policing  and  censorship 
over  speech  and  publication — a  cer- 
tain amount  of  rioting  might  have  been 
averted.  But  somehow  we  doubt  it.  It 
would  have  been  a  page  from  Hitler's 
book,  and  it  would  have  stored  up  fury 
for  the  future. 

One  of  Monsignor  Haas'  many  troubles 
today  derives  from  the  tremendous  one- 
way pressure  put  upon  him  by  chagrined 
New  Dealers  of  the  early  Franklin  Roose- 
velt school,  and  by  Negro  leaders,  to  get 
tough  with  industriahsts  in  whose  plants 
there  are  not  what  these  pressure  groups 
consider  a  fair  proportion  of  Negro  work- 
ers. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  helpless- 
ness of  the  old  CFEP,  it  never  came  near 
to  doing  the  job  it  was  created  to  perform. 
Whether  it  could  have  prevented  rioting 
in  industrial  centers  (riots  emerging  from 
population  congestions,  from  lack  of 
housing,  from  race  hatreds  and  so  forth) 
can  be  argued  from  here  to  then  without 
profit.  Just  what  the  new  and  independent 
CFEP  is  going  to  do  about  it  will  make 
interesting  watching.  Washington's  war 
agencies  are  alive  with  noncombatant  fire- 
eaters  who  hunt  you  down  to  assure  you 
that  they  will  stand  for  no  nonsense,  that 
they  are  going  to  get  rough  and  tough. 

Slowing  Up  the  War  Production 

But  Monsignor  Haas  is  not  among  these 
waffle-tail  Napoleons.  He  is  among  the 
very  least  of  Washington's  pubhcity  seek- 
ers. He  is  convinced  only  of  this:  That 
coercion  of  employers  won't  work  and 
shouldn't  be  tolerated,  that  although  gov- 
ernment contracts,  at  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  include  clauses  forbidding  the 
holder  to  discriminate,  we  may  not  revoke 
these  contracts  without  great  harm  to  the 
war  production.  One  sure  way  of  settling 
the  race  question  is  to  lose  the  war.  Ho\y- 
ever,  with  the  war  going  as  it  is,  the  home 
front's  belief  that  it  can  be  lost  has  all 
but  disappeared,  and  both  blacks  and 
whites  are  in  a  mood  to  call  this  the  time 
to  decide  who's  who. 

In  some  states,  New  York  for  example, 
industrial  discrimination  in  war  produc- 
tion can  be  punished  with  fines  and  im- 
prisonment. The  federal  government's 
direct  action  against  discriminators  is  lim- 
ited to  a  loss  of  contracts.  But  neither  the 
Army,  the  Navy  nor  the  War  Production 
Board  is  going  to  deny  contracts  to  the 
great  industrialists — or  to  any  smaller  in- 
dustrialist whose  work  is  highly  special- 
ized. Furthermore,  so  complex  is  the 
business  of  proving  that  an  employer  has 
discriminated  against  a  Negro,  so  slow  is 
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the  process  of  bringing  the  accuseds 
trial,  that  even  the  superetficient  F. 
shakes  its  head. 

Neither  by  law,  regulation  nor  execu  « 
order  are  there  any  Negro  employm 
quotas.  Moreover,  nobody,  even  the  m 
radical  Negro,  wants  quotas.  It  isgcnenl 
conceded  that  if  state  or  federal  gove 
ment  tries  to  impose  quotas,  there  wo 
not  only  be  much  more  rioting  but  m 
frequent  slowdowns  of  war   producti! 

Nevertheless,    there    have    been    lal 
inspectors  who  (either  because  they  are 
norant  themselves,  or  officious,  or  for  rl 
sons  which  should  be  investigated  by 
police)  have  told  small  industrialists  t| 
their  pay  rolls  must  be  twenty  per  c 
Negro.    We  have  the  testimony  of 
contract  holder  who  hires  Negroes  that 
was  told  that  twenty  per  cent  of  his  e 
ployees  had  to  be  black  men — or  else 

Tfiis  industrialist,  making  delicate  p 
cision  instruments,  replied  that  he'd 
very  glad  to  hire  Negroes  if  the  Unil 
States  Employment  Service  or  any  otl 
agency  could  find  Negroes  who  were  i 
pable  of  the  work  required — chronome 
and  watchmakers.  The  inspector  shrugg 
that  off,  saying  that  finding  Negro  woi 
ers  of  that  skill  was  the  employe 
problem,  not  the  government's.  If  the 
dustrialist  did  not  comply,  he  added,  he 
get  no  future  contracts. 

Perhaps  the  old  CFEP  might  ha 
slowed  down  war  production  had  it  si 
ceeded  in  forcing  industry  to  absorb 
locally  available  labor  before  import! 
it  from  other  states,  before  sending  lab 
scouts  to  fetch  in  whites  when  there  we 
idle  blacks  in  the  vicinity.  We  wouldi 
know. 

Whoever  is  to  blame,  we  do  know  tb 
in  major  industrial  centers  like  Detroit  ai 
Baltimore,  the  National  Housing  Adtn 
istration  had  those  cities  in  no  conditic 
to  receive  the  rush.  It  was  quite  necessa 
that  Detroit,  for  example,  call  upon 
rest  of  the  country  for  labor.  The  go 
ernment  knew  this,  knew  exactly  what  tl 
housing  situation  was  and  knew,  too,  th 
when  nearly  300,000  white  immigra 
workers  surged  into  Detroit,  the  alreac 
bad  housing  situation  was  going  to  b 
come  intolerable. 

The  government  knew  that  one  of  tl 
most  dangerous  contributors  to  riot  pn 
motion  is  inadequate  housing.  But  tt 
Division  of  Defense  Housing,  Nation. 
Housing  Administration,  was  just  about!  ^i^]^ 
helpless  as  the  War  Manpower  Commi  iiii«i.& 
sion  which,  at  the  same  time,  was  makiu,  "(JjJ 
a  terrible  mess  of  enforcing  its  own  editi  bu  rtf 
that  no  labor  be  brought  in  to  any  indiu]  fa^^ 
trial  district  until  all  available  local  labC  '*"' 
was  absorbed.  (m,™ 
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"BC"  con- 
tains not  just  one 
but  several  effective 
ingredients  that  dissolve 
quickly  and  act  in   a   hurry.    Use 
only  as  directed  on  the  package. 

100  and  25^ 


iood-Bye  To 

>hoe  Pinch - 
oot  Friction 


Relieve  Tired,  Burning,  Perspiring 
Feet  This  Easy  Way 

Sprinkle  Allen's  Foot-Ease  on  your  feet  and  into 
ar  shoes.  So  quick,  convenient  to  use.  Helps  tight 

new  shoes  to  feci  more  easy  and  comfortable, 
inds  to  relieve  friction  and  rubbine.  Brings 
ithing  relief  to  tired,  burning,  swollen  feet, 
■and  for  those  with  perspiring  feet.  Acts  to  ab- 
rb  excessive  perspiration  and  prevent  offensive 

it  odors.  A  real  joy  and  comfort  for  those  who 

lit  be  on  their  feet  for  long  hours.  For  real  foot 
mfort,  remember,  it's  Allen's  Foot-Easel  Get  it 

your  druggist  todayl 


Lubricates*  Cleans  •  Polishes  •  Prevents  Rust 


3IN-ONE 
OIL 


AtHdw«..Dru(, 
Grocery  and 
10^  Storas 


:elieve  Stinq 
and  Pain  of 


Insect 

_W:^S_^^r/f/s  Quick  Way 


r  dulok  relief  from  the  atlng  and  pain  of  mosquito,  chte- 

r  and  other  non-venomouslnsect  bites  use  OILMD-SOL. 

soothes,  cools  and  comforts.  This  effective  Inhibitory 

TOtlseptlo  Is  also  valuable  In  treating  sunburn  and  minor 

jjurles — outs,  scratches,  bums.  Used  by  thousands  at 

ome  and  at  work.  Pleasant  to  use — combats  Infection 

-quickly  helps  relievo  pain.  Only  60o  at  druggist's.  Must 

ulsfy  you  or  money  baok.  QetMoiM't  OIL-0-SOLnow. 


There  are  too  many  collateral  reasons 
for  race  rioting  in  these  days  to  expand 
upon  all  of  them  here.  Local  real-estate 
owners,  fearful  of  subsequent  deprecia- 
tion in  the  values  of  their  houses  and 
lands,  refused  to  rent  to  Negro  war  work- 
ers. Further,  they  fought  bitterly  against 
government  housing  projects  for  Negroes 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  proper- 
ties. The  church  joined  in  this,  pastors 
protesting  publicly  that  Negro  colonies  in 
their  parish  confines  would  drive  their 
congregations  away,  isolate  their  houses 
of  worship,  ruin  all  their  years  of  building 
and  organization. 

The  further  one  goes  into  the  subject, 
the  more  one  becomes  convinced  that  it  is 
all  setting  the  stage  for  a  mean  immediate 
future.  Perhaps  Monsignor  Haas  (who 
may  be  given  an  even  more  imposing  post 
from  which  to  deal  with  the  postwar  race 
question  as  a  whole)  will  find  a  formula  to 
prevent  rioting.  Perhaps  he  will  create  lay 
committees  in  many  cities  to  deal  locally 
with  the  problem.  In  the  meantime,  we 
have  asked  several  governors  of  Southern 
states  to  give  us  their  opinions. 

Not  a  Southern  Problem 

"There  will  be  no  race  rioting  in 
Tennessee  in  my  opinion,"  wires  the  Hon- 
orable Prentice  Cooper,  governor  of  Ten- 
nessee. "There  will  be  no  race  rioting  in 
any  of  the  other  Southern  states.  The  whole 
situation  is  one  which  calls  for  confidence 
and  trust  rather  than  suspicion  and  mis- 
trust. Tennessee  has  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  state  guard  in  America  in  pro- 
portion to  population,  but  I  do  not  antici- 
pate it  will  be  needed  in  any  interracial 
disturbances." 

"I  do  not  expect  race  riots  in  this  state," 
says  the  Honorable  C.  W.  Darden,  Jr., 
governor  of  Virginia.  "Relationship  be- 
tween the  races  here  has  been  especially 
good." 

"Do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  race 
rioting  or  strained  race  relations  in  Geor- 
gia," says  the  Honorable  Ellis  Arnall,  gov- 
ernor of  Georgia.  "In  spite  of  rumors  and 
bunk,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
trouble  in  this  state  between  the  rates.  I 
jokingly  told  some  of  the  governors  at  the 
conference  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  that  race 
rioting  is  now  essentially  a  Northern  issue. 
Seriously,  I  will  be  surprised  if  we  have 
any  trouble  in  Georgia." 

"Leaders  of  both  races  in  this  state," 
says  the  Honorable  J.  Melville  Broughton, 
governor  of  North  Carolina,  "feel  that  sat- 
isfactory relationship  can  be  maintained, 
provided  outside  agitators  do  not  stir  up 
strife.  We  have  been  disturbed  by  the  re- 
cent Detroit  situation  which  again  reveals 
that  racial  problems  are  not  sectional.  We 
are  apprehensive  that  this  situation  has 
created  a  state  of  mind  that  may  be  pro- 
vocative of  further  race  riots  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  We  are  taking  every 
step  here,  including  interracial  confer- 
ences, to  avoid  such  contingencies  in  this 
state. 

"I  would  Ust  among  inciting  circum- 
stances: Inflammatory  Negro  press,  poUti- 
cal  juggling  with  Negro  vote  in  pivotal 
Northern  states,  oppressive  economic 
handicaps  against  skilled  Negro  labor, 
particularly  in  the  North,  ill-advised  de- 
signs on  the  part  of  certain  groups  and 
indviduals  to  i!out  establfshed  and  re- 
spected social  conventions  and  traditions 
while  pretending  to  seek  only  economic 
opportunities  for  the  Negro,  and  the  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  many  states  North  and 
South  to  deal  fairly  and  frankly  with  such 
problems  as  housing,  health,  delinquency 
and  educational  opportunities  as  affecting 
the  Negro  race." 

"We  people  in  South  Carolina,"  wires 
Governor  Olin  D.  Johnston,  "have  always 
been  able  to  handle  the  race  question  with- 
out riots  and  trouble.  We  can  solve  our 
own  problems  without  outside  interfer- 
ence from  Washington  or  from  Northern 


agitators.  We  do  not  intend  to  mix  the 
races  in  our  state,  and  the  only  way  to 
handle  this  race  question  is  by  segregation 
of  the  races.  As  long  as  Northern  states 
allow  white  and  colored  children  to  attend 
the  same  schools,  the  same  churches  and 
the  same  eating  places,  they  will  always 
have  trouble  between  the  races. 

"We  believe  in  white  man's  rule  in  South 
Carolina.  This  policy  has  been  successful 
for  generations  and,  as  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  I  intend  to  use  my  influence  to 
run  this  state  as  it  has  been  run  and  ruled 
by  white  people  in  the  past  as  well  as  in 
the  future.  We  intend  to  treat  the  Negro 
fairly,  but  we  expect  him  to  keep  his  place, 
and  this  can  be  done  only  through  segre- 
gation. As  long  as  I  am  governor,  there 
will  be  no  mixing  of  the  races  in  South 
Carolina." 

"With  proper  understanding  and  ade- 
quate protection,  we  can  reduce  the  prob- 
ability of  race  riots,"  says  the  Honorable 
Chauncey  Sparks,  governor  of  Alabama. 
"Our  recent  experience  in  Mobile  shows 
that  incipient  rioting  can  be  stopped  if  the 
people  are  shown  that  the  state  will  act 
promptly.  I  conceive  the  basis  for  the 
necessary  understanding  to  be  justice,  eco- 
nomic security,  protection  of  die  rights  of 
all  citizens  and  proper  education. 

"Alabama  has  administered  and  will 
continue  to  administer  justice,  to  encour- 
age education  and  to  assist  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  economic  condition  of  the 
Negro  along  peaceful  lines  and  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  white  race.  If  there  is  to 
be  future  race  rioting,  in  my  opinion,  it 
will  have  its  roots  buried  in  inflammatory 
Negro  newspapers,  the  attitude  of  certain 
ambitious  politicians  and  misguided  and 
emotional  missionaries  who  place  shibbo- 
leths above  reality. 

"The  South  does  not  need  to  be  taught 
morality  by  prosecutions,  by  establishment 
of  committees,  by  preachments  and  by 
slogans  of  parties  or  political  candidates. 
The  people  of  the  South  are  honest,  just 
and  fair,  not  always  perhaps  by  the  stand- 
ards of  some  unreasonable  agitator.  Fun- 
damentals are  essential,  and  when  the 
Negro  quits  chasing  rainbow  ends  and 
butterflies,  such  as  social  equality  and  the 
abolishment  of  segregation,  and  confines 
his  attention  to  fundamentals,  such  as  in- 
dustry, education,  better  hving  conditions, 
economic  security  and  those  things  which 
go  to  make  a  civiUzation,  the  better  off  he 
will  be.  We  are  trying  to  preach  this  doc- 
trine in  Alabama,  and  I  find  Negro  leaders 
in  sympathy  with  it," 

A  Demand  for  Social  Equality 

"The  principal  trouble  is  that  a  lot  of 
misguided  people  who  do  not  understand 
the  Negro  are  doing  him  a  great  injustice 
by  urging  him  to  take  advantage  of  the 
war  period  to  demand  social  equality," 
writes  another  governor  who  wishes  his 
name  withheld.  "The  inflammatory  Negro 
press  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the 
Negro.  They  are  inciting  the  ignorant 
Negro  to  do  things  that  are  against  his  best 
interests.  We  are  striving  to  keep  from 
having  riots  or  uprisings  between  the 
races." 

"Under  existing  circumstances,  I  prefer 
not  to  make  any  comment  about  race 
riots,"  writes  the  Honorable  Keen  John- 
son, governor  of  Kentucky. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  America's  13,- 
000,000  Negroes  normally  live  below 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The  war  has 
changed  that  only  a  little.  It  is  expected 
that  after  the  war  many  of  the  Negroes 
who  have  migrated  North  for  jobs  in  in- 
dustry will  return  to  Dixie.  Perhaps  they 
may  not  want  to,  but  economic  conditions 
may  dictate  it.  Therefore,  the  opinions  of 
these  governors  are  of  major  importance. 

Some  of  them  ascribe  the  current  tem- 
per of  the  Negro  to  the  "inflammatory 
Negro  press."  We  have  been  reading  these 
newspapers — not  for  the  first  time  but  to 
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Spring  bock  to  fresh  newness  over- 
night. Available  at  good  dealers 
everywhere,   in  Planned  Polterns 
to  go  with  whatever  you 
wear...$l   each,  Botany\ 
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The  cola  drink  with 
Canada  Dry  quality 

Bottled  and  Distributed  by  Licensees  of 
Canada  Drr  Ginger  Ale,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


a  more  definite  end.  Their  circulation  field 
is  limited,  competition  keen,  news  cover- 
age narrow.  Almost  without  exception, 
their  presentation  of  the  Negro's  side  of 
the  case  is  high-tension  writing — with  such 
headlines  as:  Drunken  Cops  Slug  Negro, 
Negro  Shot  by  Jim  Crow  Motorman, 
Housing  Conditions  Unbelievable,  We 
Are  Americans,  Too.  The  writers  of  these 
captions  and  headlines  have  learned  their 
trade  by  reading  white  shotgun  news- 
papers. 

To  balance  these  torches,  there  are  such 
sober  features  as  Your  Public  Conduct,  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  one  of  the  largest 
of  Negro  journals.  The  Courier  carries  it 
prominently  on  its  front  page:  "Carrying 
a  perpetual  chip  on  your  shoulder  helps 
no  one,  least  of  all  yourself!  Watch  your 
pubUc  conduct  .  .  .  others  do." 

Even  Psychology  Unsound 

Then  there's  an  editorial  in  the  Los  An- 
geles War  Worker:  "Some  people  have  a 
this-is-our-day  and  let's-get-even  psychol- 
ogy. This  is  not  a  day  for  any  particular 
race.  It  is  a  day  that  is  to  determine 
whether  man  will  progress  or  retrogress. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  get-even  psychology 
also  proves  unsound.  It  is  a  coward's  and 
defeatist's  outlook  on  life.  We  believe 
that  prejudice  is  a  sign  of  immaturity  and 
that  understanding  is  the  highest  form  of 
maturity." 

To  supply  local  facts  to  what  we  saw 
and  heard  in  Washington,  we  have  asked 
Collier's  correspondents  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  to  write  us. 

From  Miami,  Florida,  we  learn  that 
"there  is  definite  trouble  brew|ng  between 
the  blacks  and  the  whites."  Our  Miami 
man,  like  the  others,  is  a  realist.  He  knows 
the  value  of  minor  things.  Florida's  Ne- 
groes are  shoving  Jim  Crow  out  of  their 
way — white  men,  too,  at  bus  stations. 
More  and  more,  they're  sitting  in  the  white 
man's  seat.  In  municipal  elections,  they're 
voting  as  a  unit. 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  report 
Negro  rebellion  against  Jim  Crow  labor- 
union  locals,  against  slum  life,  against 
exclusion  from  theaters,  bowling  alleys,  res- 
taurants, skating  rinks  and  so  on.  No  out- 
breaks yet,  but  one  was  narrowly  averted 
in  Los  Angeles  when  a  traffic  cop  pumped 
five  bullets  into  a  Negro  at  close  range  for 
allegedly  violating  a  traffic  regulation.  The 
Negro  died.  The  cop  was  not  held.  Los 
Angeles  says,  too:  "A  lot  of  the  anti- 
Negro  feeling  rises  from  the  great  middle 
class  of  whites.    The  women  hate  doing 


their  own  dishes  and  housework  and  other 
tasks  formerly  done  by  Negroes.  They're 
holding  this  against  the  Negro,  who,  as  far 
as  I  can  find  out,  does  not  want  to  return 
to  this  sort  of  labor." 

From  Jackson,  Mississippi,  and  other 
parts  of  the  South,  we  hear  that  Negro 
women  are  leaving  their  jobs  in  white 
kitchens,  not  for  war  industry  but  to  loaf. 
Their  husbands  are  in  the  armed  services. 
They  receive  from  their  men  and  from  the 
United  States  Treasury,  fifty  dollars  a 
month.  They  want  to  know  why  they 
should  work  for  five  and  six  dollars  a 
week.  Jackson  adds:  "I  do  not  anticipate 
a  large  number  of  riots.  Common  sense 
among  the  whites  and  fear  among  the 
blacks  will  take  care  of  most  situations." 

Another  correspondent  who  doesn't 
care  to  be  identified  tells  us  that,  in  his 
town,  most  of  the  white  male  citizens  have 
either  been  sworn  in  as  deputy  sheriffs  or 
anyway  armed  with  shotguns.  All  shot- 
gun ammunition  has  been  confiscated 
from  stores,  he  adds,  and  passed  out  to 
the  apprehensive  whites. 

In  St.  Louis,-  labor  and  white-collar 
groups  of  both  races  have  asked  the 
mayor  to  call  for  federal  troops  on  the 
appearance  of  "the  slightest  racial  inci- 
dent." St.  Louis  is  cursed  with  rumors  of 
Negro  and  anti-Negro  plots. 

Opinion  of  a  Racial  Leader 

The  situation  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  "complicated,  potentially  trou- 
blesome but  not  critical,"  says  Homer  S. 
Brown,  state  assemblyman  and  prominent 
Pittsburgh  Negro  lawyer.  "The  general 
situation  here  is,  I  think,  good.  There  has 
been  no  organized  groundwork  laid,  as  in 
Detroit.  Or  if  there  has  been  I  don't  know 
about  it."  Mr.  Brown,  by  the  way,  was 
voted  by  the  newspaper  legislature  cor- 
respondents in  Harrisburg,  the  state  capi- 
tal, as  "the  most  capable  and  efficient 
member  of  the  state  assembly." 

Portland,  Maine,  reports  from  its  ship- 
building water  front:  "The  Negro  problem 
in  Portland  is  the  least  of  our  worries.  We 
have  others  in  sufficient  number.  Want  to 
hear  them?" 

We're  picking  the  reports  at  random, 
hoping  to  give  you  the  general  temper. 
Says  Dallas,  Texas,  "War  wages  and  war- 
time living  conditions  here  and  in  sur- 
rounding northern  Texas  areas  have  done 
httle  to  ease  the  critical  tension  that  has 
flared  from  time  to  time  into  violence." 
He  mentioned  as  irritants  the  influx  of 
Northern    Negroes     who     arouse     their 
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"Oh,  don't  worry  about  the  neighbors.    Be- 
sides, they  tried  to  poison  our  dog  last  week!" 


HENRY    B0LT1H0FF 


3000  ships.    160,000  men.    14, 
vehicles.     600    tanks.     1800    gui 
That's  the  initial  invasion  force  tfa( 
Allied  Nations  floated  across  th 
Mediterranean  to  Sicily— largest  thi 
world  had  known  'til  then.  And, 
paring  for  bigger  things  to  come, 
U.  S.    is   now   floating   the   world*! 
largest  War  Bond  drive.   The  quotjj 
for  individuals  has  been  set  at  fift 
billion  dollars,  or  nearly   $120  fi 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this 
country.    Launch  your  dollars  right    kuCc 


now  and  help  float  a  loan  —  and  an-( 
other  invasion  fleet  that  will  make: 
even  the  Sicilian  operation  look  small, 
This  advertisement  contributed  by 
the  makers  of  Sani-Rush  and  Mel'o, 
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\o{]  call  this  OQGgt  ? 

Meat  rationing  is  hard  for  that  un- 
complaining pup  who  helps  keep  up 
morale.  His  folks  have  less  time  for 
him  —  some  are  away  in  uniform  — 
and  now  this  1 

Make  up  for  what  he  used  to  get  ia 
meat.  Milk  and  eggs  supply  proteins 
^your  butcher  may  have  certain  un- 
rationed  meats).  Sergeant's  Vitamin 
Capsules  (Vitapets)  supply  all  meat 
vitainina — and  all  the  different  vita- 
mins a  dog  needs! 

Vitamins  A,  B^,  D,  Bj  and  Niacin 
in  Sergeant's  Vitamin  Capsules  help 
protect  a  meatless  dog  from  Black 
Tongue,  Rickets,  Eczema,  certain  Fits. 
Get  Vitamin  Capsules  at  drug  and  pet 
stores  —  and  the  new  free  Sergeant's 
Dog  Book  (or  use  this  coupon). 


FREE 


Name- 


SERGEANrS,  Dept  5t-J.  Richmond,  Vi. 
Please  mall  the  NEW,   1943,  40-pag*, 
Illustrated  Sergeant's  Oog  Book  to: 
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out  rn  brethren  with  their  tales  of  bet- 
j  yges  and  general  living  conditions  in 
xe  |)rth,  and  the  fact  that  the  vast  ma- 
)rit  jf  Texas  Negroes  who  used  to  work 
for  meager  existence  as  farm  hands" 
ow  egard  themselves  as  having  been 
lOicable  suckers. 

Tlise  black  men  and  women  have  sud- 

jnlifound  themselves  enjoying  compara- 

ve'jxury,  their  labor  being  currently 

Ifal  1  industry.  On  at  least  six  occasions 

1  the  police  have  had  to  break  up 

i  ights  in   streetcars   resulting   from 

i;  arguments.   Hoodlums,  black  and 

ii  are  asking  for  and  finding  trouble. 

nancipation  Day,  known  as  "June- 

1 ,"  the  Negroes  did  not  celebrate  as 

i  before. 

las  quotes  a  police  official:  "In- 
'  said  he,  "they  stood  sullenly  on 
corners.  Instead  of  their  usual  holi- 
irit,  they  were  quiet — too  quiet, 
manner  was  furtive.  They  indi- 
jthat  they  feared  racial  trouble — and 
accept  it  if  it  came." 
that  day,  at  an  amusement  park, 
and  whites  massed  prepared  for 
Police  arrived  in  time.  Our  Dal- 
respondent  assures  us  that  the  Ne- 
s  no  intention  of  returning  to  his 
low  economic  estate  if  he  can 
it.  Negro  leaders,  he  says,  are  de- 
immediate  racial  equality  in 
and  housing.  The  Dallas  Express, 
o  newspaper,  makes  the  demand, 
could  go  on  at  great  lengths  like  this, 
lese  few  references  give  you  the  pic- 
any  considerable  part  of  the  trou- 
traceable  directly  to  Axis  agents  or 
lerican  Communists,  we  have  not 
it  so.  Negroes  are  not,  by  their  very 
:,  political  radicals.  We  learn  from 
rnia,  Michigan,  Alabama,  New 
New  Jersey  and  Indiana  that  the 
workers  are  listening  to  the  Com- 
ts  only  as  they  seek  additional  white 
s  of  their  own  racial  cause. 
ither  is  there  any  evidence  that  De- 
major  riot  was  clear  warfare  be- 
the  two  races.  It  was  essentially  a 
hoodlum  affair.  The  Detroit  Free 
quotes  Mr.  John  S.  Bugas,  head  of 
letroit  office  of  the  F.B.I.,  as  saying 
!venty-five  per  cent  of  the  rioters 
|boys  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
!y-five.  Army  and  civilian  investiga- 
making  their  reports,  classify  them 
ly  into  two  categories.  First,  there 
those  who  for  various  reasons  have 
rejected  for  armed  service.  Others 
been  deferred  because  they  are  re- 
id  as  essential  in  war  industry. 
r  nerves  may  have  been  responsible 
oie  extent,  but  there  is  no  one  to 
re  that,  although  it  makes  a  nice 
g's  discussion.    And  perhaps  some 


of  the  Army  and  Navy  rejects  participat- 
ing in  the  affair  were  motivated  by  a  com- 
pensatory bravado,  resorting  to  physical 
violence  to  prove  to  themselves  and  others 
that  the  Army  and  Navy  made  mistakes 
when  they  were  not  accepted. 

In  the  second  category,  the  psychologi- 
cally minded  place  the  kids,  who  realize 
that,  should  the  war  last,  they  eventually 
will  be  absorbed  into  the  Armed  Forces. 
Their  future  is  most  uncertain.  They  may 
be  killed.  They  may  be  physically  inca- 
pacitated in  battle,  for  work  or  play.  At 
any  rate,  they  realize  the  possibility  that 
their  postwar  lives  may  be  completely 
changed,  and  what  emotional  stability 
they  might  have  had  before  has  largely 
evaporated.  Their  motto  has  become: 
"What  the  hell!" 

Rising  Sympathy  for  the  Cause 

Among  the  older  and  among  the  more 
responsible  white  elements  in  Detroit  and 
other  race-riot  localities,  Negro  leaders 
report  a  still  mounting  revulsion.  Perhaps 
nothing  that  has  been  written  or  that  will 
be  written  has  done  more  for  the  Negro's 
cause  than  the  photograph  of  the  Negro 
with  his  arms  being  held  by  two  poUce- 
men  while  he  was  being  struck  in  the  face 
by  a  white  hoodlum,  and  a  mounted 
cop  watched.  This  photograph  has  taken 
its  place  in  hundreds  of  Negro  head- 
quarters and  meeting  places.  It  has  been 
reprinted  and  rephotographed  and  broad- 
cast amongst  Negroes.  It  has  brought 
shoals  of  letters  of  sympathy  to  Negro 
leaders.  It  has  caused  many  whites  to  do- 
nate money  to  Negro  organizations. 

At  least  two  hundred  of  the  rioters  have 
been  identified  in  newspaper  photographs. 
We  have  been  able  to  find  no  evidence 
that  more  than  two  or  three  have  been 
arrested.  One  rioter,  we  learn,  has  been 
given  a  prison  sentence  of  ninety  days. 
For  political  reasons,  local  authorities  in 
Detroit  and  elsewhere  are  not  eager  to 
send  rioters  to  prison. 

The  federal  government  has  not  gone 
even  that  far.  Admittedly  it  does  not  want 
further  rioting,  and  yet  it  has  the  power  to 
act  against  rioting  individuals  when  local 
authority  is  reluctant.  There  are,  for  ex- 
ample, the  amendment  to  Section  253  and 
Sections  51  and  52  of  the  18th  United 
States  Code.  They  were  written  to  pro- 
tect blacks  and  whites  alike.  Sections  51 
and  52  provide  for  fines  of  from  a  thou- 
sand to  five  thousand  dollars  upon  the 
guilty  and  imprisonment  of  from  a  year 
to  ten  years. 

Maybe  it's  just  an  impractical  idea,  but 
a  few  sentences  like  that  might  take  a  lot 
of  oomph  out  of  race  rioting. 
The  End 


Give  your  dog  his  daily 
vitamins...  ^ceX  ^^wnxd. 


In  fact,  feed  Gaines  every  day — evety  meal. 
Requires  virtually  no  time  or  bother.  To 
feed,  just  add  water  —  nothing  else.  Will 
keep  any  size,  any  breed  dog  "fed  right" 
from  puppyhood  to  old  age. 


Gaines  contains  Vitamins  A,  B|,  B2  (G),  B^,  D, 
E,  Niacin,  Pantothenate,  minerals,  dehydrated 
meat  meal,  and  all  other  food  factors  dogs  are 
known  to  need.  It  is  a  scientifically  formulated 
complete  food  that  most  dogs  love. 


Surveys  show  that  9  out  of  10  dogs 
like  Gaines  from  the  very  first  taste. 
Furthermore,  once  they  try  Gaines, 
they  keep  on  eating  it. 

Never  has  feeding  a  dog  right  cost 
so  little.  A  5 -pound  bag  feeds  the 
average  house  dog  for  less  than  4c 
per  day. 

KEEP    'EM    FED    RIGHT 


WITH 


Copyrisht,  1943,  GUncs  Food  Co.,  Inc. 


COMPLETE  DOG  FOOD 


FREE  TASTE  SAMPLE  FOR  YOUR  DOG?  SURE! 

JutI  tend  your  name  and  address  on  a  penny  postcard 
to  Gaines,  Box  C-9,  Sherburne,  New  York,  and  you'll  be 
sent  a  liberal  sample  supply  of  Gaines  Dog  Food — FREE. 
Why  not  write  for  yours  ripfcf  now.' 
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and,  anyway,   the   people   were   leaving. 

"Look.  This  is  just  about  the  time  1 
should  be  saying,  'Can't  we  shp  away  from 
all  this  and  go  somewhere  for  a  drink?'  I'll 
improve  on  the  poets.  I'll  buy  you  din- 
ner, if  you  haven't  had  a  better  offer." 

She  pursed  her  lips  and  pondered  the  in- 
vitation. 

"Two  seconds  of  maidenly  reserve  are 
par  for  the  course  in  these  times,"  he  told 
her.  "It  will  be  a  very  good  dinner  and 
I  know  you  came  here  alone.  Miss — er, 
Molineau." 

"You  seem  to  know  a  great  deal  about 
me,  Mr.  Bolton." 

"Not  as  much  as  I'd  like  to,"  he  replied, 
giving  her  the  stock  answer,  but  as  they 
descended  in  the  elevator  to  Park  Avenue, 
he  wondered  whom  he  really  was  kidding. 

"Is  there  any  particular  place  you'd  like 
to  go?"  he  asked.  He  knew  where  they'd 
wind  up,  but  it  always  gave  him  a  kick  to 
see  the  surprise  and  sudden  interest  on  a 
new  girl's  face  when  he  walked  in  as 
though  he  owned  the  joint. 

"I  know  a  little  French  restaurant  not 
far  from  here,"  she  said.  "It  is  quiet  and 
the  food  really  is  quite  good." 

Bolton  nodded  and  they  started  to  walk 
in  silence.  He  began  to  ask  himself  why 
he,  with  the  grand  total  of  eight  dollars 
in  his  pocket,  was  taking  to  dinner  a  new 
dame  who  was  working  the  same  side  of 
the  street,  and  then  he  said  the  hell  with  it. 
Mrs.  Rysdale's  Scotch  had  left  him  with  a 
mellow  party  glow  and  it  was  very  nice 
to  be  walking  down  Park  Avenue  on  an 
evening  in  spring  with  an  attractive  girl. 

They  turned  off  the  avenue,  and  Bolton 
was  aware  that  she  had  stopped  in  front 
of  a  couple  of  steps  leading  to  an  entrance 
just  below  the  street  level.  It  was  Le  Mai- 
son  Somebody,  it  looked  clean  and  com- 
fortable inside  and  there  was  a  sign,  "Ta- 
ble d'Hote  Dinner,  $1.50"  in  the  window, 
but  Bolton  shook  his  head. 

"Too  expensive,"  he  said.  "I  know  a 
better  place." 

He  imagined  that  she  was  grateful  for 


the  dim-out  that  obscured  her  mor| 
tion.  It  must  be,  he  thought,  pretty  I 
iating — and  disappointing — to  a 
be  told  by  a  man  she  had  just  met  ttl 
could  not  afford  a  middle-class  rcstail 
After  that  letdown,  the  Penguin  wou| 
a  better  build-up.  It  always  was;  the 
guin  was  a  joint  calculated  to  imp 
dame. 

She  must  know  the  Penguin 
clubhouse  of  saloon  society.    The  I 
born  and  the  ill-bred  were  not  celelj 
until  they  had  posed  for  pictures 
toothily  against  the  background  of  iti 
tinctive  decor.    It  was  a  frightfully  si 
expensive  and  elaborate  boob  trap.  Itl 
nitely  was  not  for  people  who  coul(| 
spend  one-fifty  for  dinner. 

The  girl  knew.  She  resisted  in  suil 
Bolton's  pressure  on  her  arm  whe| 
turned  to  the  entrance.  She  hesitated  ' 
the  doorman  hastened  to  help  them  I 
she  fumbled  with  her  bag  while  the  I 
check  girl  gave  Bolton  a  smile,  ancl 
obsequious  headwaiter  found  a  table! 
favored  location  for  them  although! 
place  was  crowded. 

BOLTON  chuckled  inwardly  at  hw 
fusion.    She  looked  furtively  at 
menu   for  the  table  d'hote   dinner 
wasn't    there    and    he    anticipated 
startled  expression  when  she  glance 
the  prices  to  the  right  of  the  card 
waiter  had  his  pencil  poised  for  her  oi 

"I  will  have,  please,  a — a  salad," 
said  in  a  small  voice.  It  was  the  chea 
item  on  the  menu. 

"Nonsense,"  he  said.  "You're  a  gr 
woman    and    you're   hungry.    You 
steak?  Sure  you  do.  And  how  about  %i 
hors  d'oeuvres?" 

She  shook  her  head  dumbly.  Steak 
four  dollars  a  portion. 

He  lit  a  cigarette  and  waved  it  eX]' 
sively.  "A  chi-chi  joint,  no?  Or  w« 
the  French  call  it  soigne?" 

"I  do  not  think  you  are  funny, 
Bolton,"  she  said  with  a  quaver  in 
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"Now  who  on  earth  could  be  calling  us  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning?" 
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M.  FALA  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


b7  ALAN  FOSTER 


Do  you  suppose  Mr.  Stalin  is  allergic  to  boats?" 


alii 

f  J    .  "I  may  not  comprehend  American 

)r,  but  it  was  not  necessary  for  you  to 

t  me  with  a  bad  joke  about  my  res- 

yj    nt.  In  France,  a  family  can  live  for 

mth  on  what  you  will  pay  for  this 

!r. 

!  carefully  crushed  his  cigarette  in  the 

ray.  "I'm  not  paying  for  the  dinner. 

t    be    alarmed — you're    not    paying 

|r,   although,"    he    laughed    harshly, 

's  been  done,  too.  The  house  picks  up 

heck." 

ih.  You  mean  you  have  an  interest  in 

place?" 

)lton  rested  his  arms  on  the  table  and 

ed  toward  her.    "If  this  isn't  a  line 

re  giving  me,  my  naive  pigeon,  you 

-    Id  stay  home  after  dark.  I'm  a  dying 

d;  I'm  the  last  of  the  hall-room  boys. 

fou  probably  know  the  type  by  an- 

r  name,"  he  went  on  rapidly.  "I  live 

six-dollar-a-week  furnished  room  and 

jest  suit  of  clothes  is  a  tail  coat.   I'm 

shameless  slob  they  call  when  there 

thirteen  at  a  dinner  party  or  when 

sbody  is  needed  to  lug  a  battle-ax 

ind  a  dance  floor  all  night.  I'm  the  guy 

cries  gaily,  'Let's  go  to  the  Penguin,' 

the  theater  when  I  get  a  ticket  no- 
jr  else  can  use. 

*m  the   low,   unprincipled   character 
tells  the  gossip  columnists  who's  hav- 

divorce  or  a  baby  or  who's  playing 
t  with  whom.    I  do  everything  but 

a  sign  on  my  back  advertising  this 
dive;  and,  for  services  rendered, 

anagement  feeds  me  for  bringing  in 
le  who  look  hke  money  in  the  bank. 
lOw  everybody,  but  nobody  wants  to 

me,  and  you  can't  blame  them.  I'm 
locher,  a  parasite  and  a  thoroughly 
sputable  louse." 
e  fingered  her  glass  as  though  embar- 

by  his  angry  humility.  "But  surely, 
must  have  some  profession  or  regular 
[k,"  she  said  finally, 
lure,  I  had  a  regular  job.  I  gouged 
Je  by  selling  them  new  cars  they 
't  need  every  year." 
ou  can't  sell  automobiles  now.  What 
'Ou  do?" 

e  same  as  you,  baby.    The  best  I 

id  how  is — business?" 
lotten.    I'm   like  a  secondhand  car. 


I've  been  around  so  long  my  gloss  is  wear- 
ing thin.  I'm  a  slightly  old  hall-room  boy 
who's  tolerated  only  because  there  are  no 
new  models  on  the  market." 

The  flicker  of  an  understanding  smile 
broke  through  her  grave  attention  and  for 
the  first  time  Bolton  wished  she  was  Mary 
Maloney  rather  than  Maris  Molineau, 
phony. 

"Forgive  me,  Mr.  Bolton,  if  I  am  im- 
pertinent, but  why  are  you  not  in  the 
Army?  I  gather  that  you  are  unmarried, 
and  I  can  see  you  are  within  the  draft  age." 

HE  SET  fire  to  another  cigarette  and 
inhaled  deeply,  but  her  eyes  pene- 
trated the  smoke  and  regarded  him  stead- 
ily. 

"I  could,"  he  said,  "give  you  the  story 
I've  been  using  for  more  tban  a  year.  I 
could  tell  you  I'm  trying  to  get  a  com- 
mission in  Army  or  Navy  Intelligence. 
Sounds  very  dashing  and  mysterious,  and 
it  stops  people  from  asking  too  many 
questions. ~  I  also  could  suggest  that  you 
mind  your  own  business  and  take  my 
word  for  one  thing  I've  got  to  say  for 
myself.  I'm  a  consistent  heel,  anyway." 

"It  is  said  that  self-pity  is  the  easiest 
emotion.  I  do  not  know  what  that  is,  a 
heel  as  you  say,  but  I  remember  another 
saying  about  an  Achilles  heel." 

"Without  getting  too  profound,  what 
has  all  this  got  to  do  with  me?"  he  de- 
manded. "And  why  do  you  want  to  know 
so  much  about  me?" 

She  became  absorbed  in  the  doodle  she 
was  drawing  on  the  tablecloth  with  a  long, 
lacquered  nail.  "Because  I  like  you,  Mr. 
Joe  Bolton." 

Someone  had  picked  up  the  Penguin 
and  hit  him  over  the  head  with  it.  "Don't 
be  a  sucker.  What's  it  going  to  get  you? 
I  have  no  money  and  as  much  character 
as  a  worm.  I'm  the  most  ineligible  bache- 
lor of  the  season." 

"You  have  an  Achilles  heel.  It  is  your 
honesty  and,  although  you  try  to  run 
away  from  it,  some  day  it  will  overtake 
you.  When  that  happens,  I  would  like  to 
be  there  to  see  it.  Honesty  is  a  trait  I  ad- 
mire because  I  have  known  so  little  of  it." 

"So,"  he  said  derisively,  "you  think 
there  is  nobility  in  my  soul." 

She  gave  him  the  merest  suggestion  of 
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IT  IS  not  that  Vidkun  Quisling  has  been  a  mon- 
ster of  cruelty,  visiting  his  homeland  with  fire 
and  sword.  Murder,  torture  and  pillage  is  the 
business  of  Reichskommissar  Josef  Terboven,  the 
real  ruler  of  captive  Norway.  The  implacable  ha- 
tred that  Norwegians  hold  for  Quisling  proceeds 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  shamed  them  as  a  race, 
dragging  national  pride  through  every  wallow  of 
humiliation.  Worse  than  his  treachery  are  the  pol- 
trooneries, insane  terrors  and  incompetences  that 
earn  contempt  even  from  his  German  masters. 
Norsemen  could  have  stood  it  better  had  the  evU 
of  the  man  been  backed  by  any  showing  of  cour- 
age and  capacity. 

On  April  9,  1940,  the  day  after  the  invasion. 
Quisling  called  on  his  countrymen  to  cease  resist- 
ance, and  proclaimed  himself  prime  minister.  His 
"rule"  lasted  less  than  a  week.  General  Falken- 
horst  kicked  him  out  as  a  dumkopf,  and  Terboven 
took  over,  bringing  10,000  Gestapo  agents  with  him 
from  the  Reich.  For  a  full  two  years  Quisling's  ac- 
tivities were  those  of  a  petty  gangster.  Confiscating 
a  mansion,  he  filled  it  with  loot.  Calling  himself 
Fuehrer,  he  recruited  several  hundred  criminals 
and  defectives,  and  organized  a  Storm  Troop.  All 
of  which  merely  gave  the  Gerrnans  more  work,  for 
Quisling  had  to  be  guarded  both  day  and  night. 
Even  his  troopers  could  not  appear  in  public  with- 
out the  protection  of  German  bayonets. 

His  restoration  to  power  was  ordered  by  Hitler 
as  a  last  desperate  effort  to  crush  Norway's  spirit. 
Since  the  stupid  people  persisted  in  rejecting  the 
New  Order,  then  jam  Quisling  down  their  throats! 


Put  over  them  the  man  most 
loathed!  A  gesture,  of  course, 
for  all  power  remained  in  the 
hands  of  Terboven.  February!, 
1942,  was  the  day  appointed  for 
Quisling's  induction  into  office 
as  prime  minister.  Falkenhorst 
brought  100,000  soldiers  into 
Oslo  for  the  occasion,  and  the 
Gestapo  patrolled  every  house- 
top. There  was  no  need.  In  obe- 
dience to  the  "underground's" 
command,  not  a  Norwegian  left 
his  home.  And  that  night,  as 
Quisling  rose  to  announce  that 
Norway  was  now  part  of  the 
"greater  Germanic  international 
fellowship,"  saboteurs  blew  up 
the  power  plant,  leaving  the  city 
in  darkness.  But  not  for  long. 
Light  was  soon  provided  by  the 
flames  from  Oslo's  railroad  sta- 
tions. 

Norwegians  massed  instantly 
to  make  a  farce  of  Quisling's 
"iron  hand."  When  he  ordered 
Nazi  doctrines  as  part  of  public 
instruction,  14,000  teachers  re- 
signed. Quisling  answered  the 
defiance  by  sobs  and  whines  and 
on  Terboven  fell  the  job  of  tor- 
turing and  killing.  Another  edict 
that  fell  flat  commanded  every 
Norse  youngster  to  enroll  in  an 
imitation  of  Hitler's  Youth 
Movement.  Seven  bishops  and 
1,000  pastors  straightway  sev- 
ered all  connection  with  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Arresting  the  venerable  bishop 
of  Oslo,  Quisling  cried  out 
against  him  as  a  triple  traitor 
who  deserved  to  have  his  head 
cut  off.  "WeU,  here  I  am,"  re- 
turned the  prelate,  and  the  min- 
ister president  ran  from  the 
room,  screaming  that  everybody 
was  in  a  conspiracy  against  him. 
Again  Terboven  had  to  take  over 
the  business  of  punishment,  curs- 
ing Quisling  as  a  blundering,  hys- 
terical coward. 

Today  the  traitor  lives  behind 
locked  doors  for  the  most  part, 
finding  solace  in  drugs.  He  goes 
to  and  from  the  palace  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers,  a  sham- 
bling, baggy-eyed  man  in  fear  of 
his  life.  All  of  the  houses  near 
his  seashore  villa  have  been 
emptied  of  occupants,  and  when 
he  bathes,  a  mile  of  beach  is 
roped  off. 
What  the  Norwegians  are  at  pains  to  make  clear 
is  that  Vidkun  Quisling  enjoyed  neither  respect  nor 
pubhc  standing  at  the  time  of  his  betrayal.  Well 
before  that  time,  Norway  knew  him  and  despised 
him.  At  the  start  his  future  held  a  fair  amount  of 
promise.  Brilliant  although  neurotic,  he  entered  the 
army  in  1911,  rose  to  be  captain  and  served  with 
Fritjof  Nansen's  famine  relief  organization  in  Rus- 
sia during  the  early  '20s.  Eventually  there  were 
whispers  about  misused  funds  and  the  sale  of  old 
masters  entrusted  to  him  by  White  Russians,  and 
the  mihtary  authorities  asked  his  resignation. 

An  embittered,  enraged  man,  Quisling  joined  one 
abortive  political  movement  after  another,  but  it 
was  not  until  1931  that  he  managed  to  pick  a  win- 
ner. Getting  on  the  band  wagon-  of  the  Farmers' 
party,  he  had  himself  named  Minister  of  Defense, 
where  he  lasted  exactly  two  months.  Largely  due 
to  his  own  venality  and  incompetence,  both  Quis- 
ling and  his  crowd  were  kicked  out  of  power  and 
into  obscurity.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  him 
until  1935  when  he  came  back  from  Germany  with 
money  enough  to  start  a  paper  and  a  party  called 
National  Union,  patterned  after  the  Nazis.  An- 
other flop,  for  despite  lavish  expenditure,  it  polled 
less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  vote.  Dropping  from 
sight  completely,  he  was  not  seen  again  until  the 
German  invasion,  popping  up  out  of  nowhere  to 
proclaim  himself  Fuehrer. 

That  is  what  Norway  begs  of  the  world  to  under- 
stand. To  have  Vidkun  Quisling  regarded  as  a  rep- 
resentative Norwegian  is  infinitely  worse  than  Ter- 
boven's  brutalities. 


a  smile  and  a  shrug,  and  her  silence  was  exciting  to  Boltci 
girl  gave  him  a  restless  exhilaration  he  had  not  knoN 
too  many  years.  She  made  him  want  something  more 
ing  than  the  inevitable  embrace  in  a  dim  doorway,  I 
dim  enough  to  obscure  the  mediocrity  they  were  tr' 
escape. 

"Let's  go  some  place  where  we  can  dance,"  he  said, 
when  we  vibrate  on  the  same  wave  length." 

"I  have  a  better  idea,"  she  said.   "There  is  a  rich  la 
should  meet.   A  very  fascinating  lady.   I  see  her  oftenli 
would  like  to  take  you  to  her  tonight." 

"A  woman?   Is  she  anyone  I  know?" 

"You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  her,  but  I  do  it  U 
lieve  you  really  know  her.  Please,  as  a  favor  to  me,  cc|tq 
is  a  short  ride  by  subway." 

They  got  off  at  the  Battery,  at  the  lower  end  of  Mat)M 
where  thousands  of  people  worked  and  nobody  lived.  U% 
him  across  the  desolate,  wind-swept  park  and  Bolton  \»t\ 
wonder  what  went  on. 

"You  better  tell  this  rich,  fascinating  lady  she  on  1 1 
get  a  room  tonight,"  he  muttered.  "It's  going  to  be  cold  m 
ing  on  a  park  bench." 

Now  they  were  standing  at  the  sea  wall,  listening  f 
water  below  and  staring  into  the  black  velvet  glove  thiM 
the  harbor. 

Bolton  didn't  get  it.  She  moved  closer  to  him. 

"Out  there  is  the  rich  lady  I  want  you  to  meet," 
"The  lady  with  the  torch.   The  Statue  of  Liberty.   My 
mother  always  told  me  how  she  saved  her  centimes  wk| 
was.a  little  girl  and  the  school  children  of  France  were 
a  collection  to  buy  the  Statue.   I  liked  to  think  I  inhciii 
small  part  of  it.  And  now  the  torch  is  out." 

THE  wind  was  running  insistent  fingers  through  hei!ii| 
and  her  head  was  thrown  back  against  his  shoulder.  ]  | 
was  seized  by  an  impulse.  He  kissed  her  on  the  mouth,  fij 
hard,  and  for  a  moment  she  responded,  then  turned  j 
abruptly. 

"I  know  one  torch  you've  set  on  fire,  baby,  and  I'm ' 
ing  it,"  Bolton  said.  "You  do  things  to  me." 

"When  the  lights  go  on  again  in  the  Statue,"  she  wh 

He  grinned  and  tousled  her  hair  affectionately.  "We  I 
have  to  make  with  the  corny  melodramatics  any  more, 
everybody.   Here's  a  girl  and  a  guy.  They  go  for  each 
That's  all  there  is  to  it.  I  want  you,  Mary." 

Involuntarily,  he  had  called  her  by  the  simple,  g<| 
name  he  wanted  to  associate  with  her,  not  by  the  clumsy 
tion  she  wanted  him  to  accept.  Playfully,  deliberately,  he  j 
her  Mary  again  and  leaned  to  kiss  her. 

Bolton  was  surprised  by  the  violence  of  her  resistano] 
beat  her  fists  on  his  chest  and  then  he  realized,  with  a  i 
that  she  was  sobbing. 

"Why  do  you  refuse  to  believe  me?"  she  cried.  "Whjl 
you — you  degrade  me  by  applying  your  cheap  standards  tl 
I  accepted  you  for  what  you  said  you  are.  Why  do  yc| 
take  me  at  my  word?" 

The  fury  of  her  outburst  confused  Bolton.  "Do  you| 
you  really  are  a  French  refugee?" 

He  intended  it  as  a  question,  not  a  challenge,  bil 
shoulders  sagged  wearily  and  in  the  faint  reflection  of  a 
he  saw  she  was  biting  her  hp. 

"I  am  French,"  she  said  dully,  "but  I  am  not  a  refuj 
came  to  this  country  before  you  began  to  call  us  that 
father  was  in  the  consulate  and  he  sent  me  here  after  M'  ?"^" 
because  he  was  certain  war  would  come.  I  have  not  heard 
him  since  the  Occupation,  and  I  was  frightened  and  lonel 
tired  of  trying  to  live  on  the  few,  miserable  dollars  I  ean  '^ 
dress  shop.   I  thought  I  could  get  some  of  the  attentioil  jjj|j 
sympathy  refugees  command,  but  you  saw  through  my, 
querade."  '  'I'gtli 

Bolton  laughed,  and  the  satisfaction  that  his  intuitioi  w  i 
been  correct  gave  his  voice  an  overtone  of  arrogance.     ° 
other  words,  you're  sore  because  you  couldn't  fool  me."  '"'"u 

She  shook  her  head.  "No.  Because  I  permitted  you  tc 
me  so  very  badly.  I  should  have  known  that  a  man  wb 
no  respect  for  himself  would  not  have  respect  for  me." 

She  had  found  the  vulnerabiUty  in  his  vanity,  am 
injured  pride  put  into  operation  the  defense  mechanism  of 
cism. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  "I  would  become  automatica 
great,  big  hero  and  a  right  guy  if  I  had  my  head  blow 
fighting  a  war  I  didn't  ask  for  or  want." 

"A  man  who  has  not  the  desire  to  help  himself  hf 
can  be  expected  to  fight,  or  even  work,  for  his  count  1 
feel  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Joe  Bolton.  You  think  love  ao<| 
triotism  and  every  decent  emotion  is  a — a  racket  that  |sf 
for  fools." 

"A  brave  speech,"  he  sneered,  "but  what  did  you  do  bj 
the  war,  Grandma?   You  ran  away  from  your  own  ooj 
before  things  got  tough  and  you  wasted  no  time  trying  ( 
a  silly  American.   Show  me  the  scars  you  got  fighting 
ideal,  and  that  sermon  of  yours  may  sound  sincere." 

She  stared  at  him,  then  wheeled  and  fled  through 
Bolton  overtook  her,  but  she  struggled  frantically  ag 
arms.   He  stumbled  against  a  raUing,  slowly  went  ere 
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SANTA  re 


ough  these  hectic  days  and  nights, 

>p  trains,  regular  trains  with  troop  cars, 

freights   loaded   with    war   materials 

rolling  along  the  Santa  Fe. 

atch  a  section  hand  grab  his  pick  a 

lie  tighter  after  a  trainload  of  American 

ting  boys  has  rolled  past.  "We'11-get- 

-through"  is  his  attitude! 

et— he  is  only  one  of  more  than  60,000 

ta  Fe  employes  who  are  doing  their  bit 


"keeping  'em  rolling"  all  along  the  line 
.  .  .  moving  millions  of  troops  and  millions 
of  tons  of  materials  needed  for  Victory, 
where  and  when  they  are  needed. 

They  know  that  ij  you  stop  the  wheels  that 
move  them,  you  stop  everything  that  floats 
and  flies  as  well! 

And  they  never  forget  that  thousands  of 
boys  in  our  armed  forces  came  from  Santa  Fe 
ranks  and  from  families  ^'of  our  employes, 


and  these  boys  who  are  fighting  for  all  of 
us  have  the  toughest  job  of  all! 

You  bet,  we're  backing  them  up— by  buy- 
ing War  Bonds  every  month,  and  seeing  to 
it  that  movements  essential  to  Victory  con- 
tinue to  come  first  on  the  Santa  Fe! 
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Back  the  Attack— With  War  Bonds 
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SANTA  FE  SYSTEM  LINES 

Serving  the  Soufhwesf  and  California 
ONE    OF    AMERICA'S    R AILRO ADS  —  ALL    UNITED    FOR    VICTORY 
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Feet  burning  with 

Wartime's 
Extra  Walking? 
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•  YES — you  can  often  ease  the  tor- 
ment of  hot,  tired  feet. 

Just  apply  a  little  Absorbine  Jr.,  espe- 
cially around  the  ankles  and  soles  where 
the  big  blood  vessels  are  located.  You 
get  relief  in  two  ways ! 

First,  Absorbine  Jr.  c-o-o-I-s!  Second, 
it  steps  up  your  circulation  through 
many  of  the  affected  foot  muscles,  ten- 
dons and  ligaments.  Fatigue  acids,  often 
the  cause  of  painful  swelling,  are  carried 
away. 

In  these  days  of  extra  walking,  always 
keep  Absorbine  Jr.  handy — it  brings  such 
grand  relief  and  quickly,  too!  At  all  drug- 
stores, $1.25  a  bottle.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Famous  also  for  relieving  Athlete's 
foot.  Sore  Muscles,  Strains,  Bruises 
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MISS  SAYLOR'S 
COFFEE-ETS  and 
CHOCOLATES 
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Our  delic'ous  Coffee-etj . . .  litfle  nips 
of  pure  cream  and  coffee  candies  ore 
going  out  in  great  quantities  to  satisfy 
the  candy  tiunger  of  our  men  in  servic* 
and  to  give  them  added  energy. 

But  we're  not  forgetting  you.  Each 
time  we  have  a  breathing  spell, 
between  government  requirements, 
we  all  pitch  in  and  make  our  delic- 
ious CofFee-ets  and  Chocolates  for 
home  folks  just  as  fast  as 
we  can,  so  from  time  to 
time  you'll  be  seeing  them 
at  your  favorite  dealers.  If 
he  should  be  out,  remem- 
ber it's  only  temporary. 
He  will  have  them  again. 

MISS  SAYLOR'S  CHOCOLATES,  INC 

ALAMIDA,  CALirORNIA 
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listened  until  he  no  longer  could  hear  the 
staccato  tapping  of  her  heels  on  the  pave- 
ment. .  .  . 

A  mounting  sense  of  irritation  warned 
Bolton  to  take  it  easy,  to  quit  knocking  his 
brains  out.  He  was  in  the  Penguin  the 
next  night,  quietly  minding  his  own  busi- 
ness, which  was  a  determined  effort  to  get 
drunk,  but  nothing  happened.  The  free 
liquor  he  was  consuming  freely  and  stead- 
ily, sharpened,  rather  than  dulled,  his  per- 
ceptions. The  shapeless,  silent  blank  he 
was  pursuing  refused  to  take  hold  of  his 
consciousness.  One  image  dominated  the 
inner  camera  of  his  eye,  and  a  strained, 
choked  voice  was  amplified  in  the  echo 
chamber  of  his  brain. 

The  core  of  bitterness  that  gnawed  at 
him  absorbed  the  whisky  and  was  in- 
flamed by  it.  Bolton  decided  to  get  out  of 
there  before  it  burst  and  tore  him  or  the 
joint  apart.  And  then  he  knew  he  had  to 
stay. 

She  was  standing  in  the  arched  entrance 
to  the  dining  room.  Her  eyes  brushed  him 
with  a  veneer  of  awareness,  and  then  she 
gave  him  the  back  of  her  fine  neck  and 
turned  the  charm  on  the  guy  who  was  re- 
ceiving the  homage  of  the  headwaiter. 
The  guy  was  Herbert  Jacowen,  a  stinker 
of  the  first  water,  which  he  seldom 
touched.  Jacowen  had  gone  through  three 
wives  and  two  or  three  small  fortunes, 
which  had  made  only  insignificant  dents 
in  his  inherited  estate. 

Bolton  saw  what  she  was  trying  to  do 
as  clearly  as  though  he  had  seen  rehearsals 
of  a  staged  scene.  She  had  made  with  the 
shoulders  and  she  had  batted  her  big,  blue 
eyes,  and  now  she  was  showing  him  a 
thorough,  triple-plated  heel,  not  a  carica- 
ture. She  was  trying  to  drive  him  crazy, 
amd  she  was  succeeding  bettet  than  Bol- 
ton cared  to  admit  to  himself.  She  and 
Jacowen  were  taken  to  a  booth  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  a  location  re- 
served for  those  rich  enough  to  impose 
their  unreserved  manners  upon  others. 
Bolton  made  a  mental  bet  of  one  million 
dollars  that  Jacowen  would  order  cham- 
pagne. Champagne  made  a  loud  and  im- 
pressive noise  when  the  cork  was  pulled. 
Champagne  provoked  nostalgic  memories 
of  horse  chestnuts  in  Paris  in  the  spring 
and  horseplay  in  New  York  the  year 
'round. 

A  bucket  of  champagne  was  brought 
to  the  booth  'ivith  an  appropriate  flourish 
of  napkins  and  pretentious  submission  of 
the  bottle  for  the  approval  of  Mamselle 
and  Monsoor.  Bolton  told  his  waiter  to 
bring  him  another  Scotch,  double. 

He  sat  there  watching  her  give  him  the 
needle  and  telling  himself  the  injection 
wasn't  taking,  but  each  smile  she  turned 


on  Jacowen  was  another  jab  that  gave  him 
butterflies  in  the  stomach.  Jacowen  made 
a  pass  at  her,  but  she  managed  to  parry  it 
with  a  laugh.  Bolton  wondered  whether 
there  were  merry  bells  in  her  laughter 
now.  She  wouldn't  find  it  so  easy  the  next 
time,  when  the  second  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne came.  Bolton  knew  Jacowen's  tech- 
nique with  a  new  babe. 

Someone  at  an  adjacent  table  called  to 
Bolton  and  told  him  a  long  story,  prefaced 
by  the  statement  that  it  was  screamingly 
funny.  The  story  drew  a  loud  hush  from 
Bolton.  When  he  turned  back  to  the 
booth,  he  could  not  see  her  face.  Jacowen 
was  pulling  her  to  him  with  one  arm 
around  her  shoulders  and  he  was  trying 
to  raise  her  head  with  his  other  hand.  The 
second  bottle  had  arrived. 

Bohon  carefully  pushed  back  his  chair 
and  stood  up.  Quite  calmly  and  precisely, 
he  knew  what  he  was  going  to  do.  He  was 
going  to  punch  Jacowen's  face.  He  was 
going  to  tear  up  his  meal  ticket,  and  after 
they  had  thrown  him  out  he  would  be 
marked  lousy  on  every  free  list  in  town 
But  he  would  have  that  one  punch  at 
Jacowen,  and  if  he  hit  the  bum  hard 
enough,  she  might  feel  it. 

AS  HE  walked  across  the  room,  he 
l\.  hitched  up  his  pants  and  batted  his 
nose  with  his  thumb  after  the  fashion  of  a 
third-rate  pug.  He  knew  the  gestures  were 
absurd,  but  they  gave  him  the  assurance 
he  needed.  Me,  a  tough  guy,  he  thought. 
A  hell  of  a  note! 

He  didn't  know  what  he  said  to  them, 
but  she  broke  afway  from  Jacowen  and 
shd  out  of  the  booth.  Jacowen  reached  for 
the  water  bottle.  Bolton  threw  his  punch. 
His  fist  clipped  Jacowen's  jaw.  Bolton 
sprawled  over  the  table  and  tried  to  get 
up  to  throw  another  punch.  Someone  was 
holding  his  arm.  He  wrenched  himself 
free  and  wound  up  again  and  a  punch  con- 
nected, but  it  w&sn't  his. 

The  impact  of  the  blow  on  the  side  of 
his  head  stunned  Bolton  momentarily  and 
that  was  all  the  Penguin's  strong-arm 
squad  needed.  Bolton's  arms  were  pinned 
by  an  authoritative  hand  twisting  the  col- 
lar of  his  coat  and  a  purposeful  knee  in 
the  rear  setrt  him  on  his  way  to  the  door. 

Bolton  felt  good  when  the  gongs  stopped 
banging  in  his  head.  He  felt  fine  even 
though  he  had  not  hit  Jacowen.  He 
grinned  foolishly  at  the  people  who  were 
staring  at  him  and  he  winked  at  the  door- 
man who  was  giving  him  looks  of  stern 
disapproval.  He  gave  the  man  a  quarter. 

"Just  like  a  regular  customer,"  Bolton 
said. 

He  started  to  walk  away  and  then  the 
bravado  deserted  him  and  the  butterflies 
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^•turned  to  his  stomach.  He  looked  up 
nd  down  the  street  for  her,  but  she  had 
:one.  He  thought  he  knew  where  he  could 
ind  her. 

She  was  standing  at  the  sea  wall,  and  she 
iirned  quickly  when  she  heard  his  foot- 
teps. 
"Joe!   Are  you  all  right?   Did  they  put 
ou  out?" 

"Like  a  bum  without  a  dime  in  a  Bow- 
ry  joint,  only  faster." 
"You  did  not  have  to  make  a  scene.   I 
ould  have  taken  care  of  myself." 

"Sure,  I  know,  only  the  situation  got  a 
little  out  of  hand."  He  remembered  he 
lad  not  kissed  her  for  nearly  twenty-four 
;ours.  He  corrected  the  oversight. 
"I — I  suppose  you  cannot  go  back  there 
gain,"  she  said. 

"Not  even  in  the  unlikely  event  I  went 
LS  a  cash  customer." 
"But  what  will  you  do,  Joe?" 
"Well,  I  may  even  conquer  my  will 
Lower  and  go  to  work  for  a  living.  After 
|[ll,  a  guy  who's  crazy  about  a  gal  has  to 
lake  a  start  to  convince  her  that  he's  got 
;  little  self-respect." 

"You  must  not  say  such  things,  Joe.   I 
link  I  know." 

He  took  her  by  the  hand  and  leaned 
Igainst  the  wall. 

"I've  got  a  confession  to  make,  baby. 

^'s  a  cockeyed  twist  in  the  script  because 

want  you  to  believe  I'm  not  the  utter 

leel  I  let  you  think  I  was.  It's  not  a  fancy 

lonfession.  Maris,  but  it's  the  truth. 

"I'm  4-F  in  the  draft.  I  didn't  wait  to 
\t  drafted.  I  tried  to  enlist  after  we  got 
ito  the  war  and  I  was  rejected.  I'm  not 
flag-waving  patriot,  but  I  tried  to  get 
ato.every  branch  of  the  service  except  the 
/ACS  and  the  Waves  and  I  was  turned 
|own  cold  everywhere." 

"I  knew  it,"  she  breathed,  as  though  she 
['as  thinking  aloud. 

His  words  were  coming  in  a  rush  of  ab- 
Jkraction;  he  didn't  hear  her.  "You  don't 
|now  how  hard  it  is  to  be  young  and  to 
lie  left  out  of  all  the  excitement  and  the 
|oop-Ia.  You  try  to  ignore  the  funny 
poks  people  give  a  young  fellow  who  ap- 


pears to  be  as  healthy  as  a  horse  and  isn't 
in  uniform.  You  look  the  other  way,  but 
it  gets  under  your  skin  and  it  does  things 
to  you  inside.  Sometimes  those  things  get 
you  tied  in  such  a  knot  that  you  give  up 
fighting  them.  You  can't  go  around  show- 
ing everybody  your  draft  card  with  the 
4-F  on  it,  so  you  cover  up  the  hole  that's 
been  kicked  in  your  pride  and  you  put  on 
an  act.  You  say  everybody  in  the  war  is 
a  sucker,  and  if  you  say  it  often  enough, 
you  wind  up  almost  believing  it." 

"I  know,  Joe,"  she  said. 

"You  don't  know  the  half  of  it.  You 
showed  me  what  a  sucker  I  was  and  now 
I'm  going  to  show  you.  I  can  do  some- 
thing worth  while  in  this  war.  I  figured  it 
out  tonight.  I  know  everything  about  cars. 
I'm  going  to  volunteer  as  an  ambulance 
driver.  Those  guys  really  get  front-line  ac- 
tion. They  do  a  dangerous  and  important 
job  and  I'll — " 

"But  will  they  accept  you?"  she  said. 
"You  cannot  lift  heavy  stretchers  and  live 
in  the  open  with  your  back." 

BOLTON  gawked  at  her.    "My  back! 
How  do  you  know?" 

She  smiled.  "I  have  been  working  in 
hospitals  as  a  nurse's  aide  and  I  recognize 
the  symptoms  of  sacroiliac  trouble  when  I 
see  them.  I  suspected  it  when  you  said  you 
slipped  while  we  were  dancing  and  I  was 
almost  positive  when  you  stumbled  here 
in  the  park  last  night. 

"No,  Joe.  It  does  not  have  to  be  a 
dramatic  job.  You  and  I  are  not  made 
for  glamor.  We  are  not  clever  enough  or 
ruthless  enough.  We  are  two  little  people, 
and  the  little  jobs  are  meant  for  us.  We 
will  be  happier  if  we  are  honest  with  our- 
selves and  admit  it." 

"I  suppose  you're  right,"  he  said.  "Me, 
a  big  hero,  it's  a  laugh,  at  that.  If  a  little 
job  is  good  enough  for  my  two  gals,  it's 
good  enough  for  me." 

He  saw  the  widening  question  in  her 
eyes,  and  he  turned  her  toward  the  harbor. 

"Sure,  didn't  you  know?   The  two  gals 
who  are  carrying  torches  for  me." 
The  End 
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"The  doctor  says  it's  an  eight-pound  boy.  Roll  yourselves  a  cigar!" 
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YES,  sportsmen,  the  forests  and  streams 
are  still  open  and  we're  all  free  to  use 
them.    Getting  there  may  be  a  little 
tough,  and  getting  the  right  equipment 
may  be  a  little  tougher. 
But  the /rec  right  to  use  these  streams     ■ 
and  forests  is  one  of  the  things  for  which 
we're  fighting.  It's  one  of  the  things  men 
are  dying  for,  wherever  the  United  Na- 
tions fly  a  flag. 
Men  and  manufacturers  at  home  fight, 
too,  and  in  that  fight  are   Pendleton 
Woolens.    Restrictions  do  not  allow  us 
to  describe  our  war  production,  but  we 
can  say — it's  maintained  Pendleton 
quality — the  finest  for  our  forces,  the 
finest  for  you.  After  the  war,  there'll  be     ' 
Pendleton  virgin  wool  shirts,  outdoor 
clothing  and  blankets  in  all  their  famous 
Western  glory — the  choice  for  genera- 
tions of  outdoor  men.    PENDLETON 
Woolen  Mills,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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HERE'S  HOW  I  DID 


//    says  popular  WOODY  HERMAN, 
top-flight  orchestra  leader 


Mr.  Herman 
always  insists 
^ii^on  White 
iilt, /Q 1  Rock. .  .claims 
p  f -vfi?  it  makes  his 
k  X  drinks  taste 
j|^  '  better... helps 
keep  him  feel- 
ing fit  next  day.  White 
Rock    is    mineral   water, 

SUPER- CHARGED,  with 

a    sparkle    that    stays    to 
the  end  of  your  drink. 


He  takes  a  glass  of  plain, 
sparkling  White  Rock 
before  going  to  bed  and 
again  in  the  morning  for 
good  health's  sake... you 
see,  White  Rock  is  bene- 
ficial, more  healthful.. .on 
the  alkaline  side. 


The  beneficial 
natural  min- 
eral salts  in 
White  Rock 
combat  acidi- 
ty, help  keep 
you  feeling  fit 
next  day. 


^SPARK'lING  MINERAL  WATER     ^ 
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Backbone  of  Democracy 


GRADE  schools,  high  schools  and  colleges  are 
opening  up  about  now,  all  over  the  United 
States.  It  seems  a  fitting  occasion  to  pay 
some  deep  and  heartfelt  respect  to  all  these  institu- 
tions, from  the  humblest  to  the  highest — to  our 
whole  system  of  public  education. 

Like  every  other  phase  of  American  life,  educa- 
tion is  feeling  the  strains  of  the  war.  The  colleges 
are  given  over  largely  to  military  activities  of  in- 
numerable kinds;  the  public  schools  have  lost  many 
teachers,  at  least  temporarily,  to  the  war  or  the  war 
plants.  Some  people,  too,  have  a  tendency  to  feel 
that  education  of  any  kind  in  wartime  is  a  pretty 
expensive  luxury  which  might  as  well  be  curtailed 
along  with  gasoline  and  shoe  leather. 

Nevertheless,  this  popular,  universal  educational 
system  of  ours  has  been  the  backbone  of  our  de- 
mocracy for  generations,  and  if  we  hope  to  keep 
our  democratic  system  we  must  keep  our  educa- 
tional system  as  nearly  intact  as  may  be — and  as 
wide  open  to  improvements  and  innovations. 

Neither  our  schools  nor  our  colleges  are  perfect, 
by  a  long  shot.  There  are  trends  in  both  which 
alarm  many  people. 

The  progressive-teaching  movement  in  the 
schools,  for  example,  has  undoubtedly  produced 
some  extremes  and  some  absurdities.  But  it  has  at 
least  caused  a  great  deal  of  healthy  soul-searching 
among  teachers  and  school  trustees  up  and  down 


the  land — and  soul-searching  is  seldom  bad  for  the 
soul. 

In  the  colleges  nowadays,  the  student  demand 
is  mainly  for  practical  studies — chemistry,  physics, 
languages  which  may  come  in  handy  later  on  in 
making  a  living,  and  so  on — and  away  from  clas- 
sical instruction  in  literature,  Latin,  Greek,  philoso- 
phy. There  are  people  who  fear  that  all  this  will 
make  more  college  graduates  too  materialistic,  too 
hard -minded. 

These  worries  seem  to  us  to  be  beside  the  point. 
What  really  matters  in  the  American  education  sys- 
tem, we  believe,  is  the  central  purpose  for  which 
American  taxpayers  always  have  maintained  it. 

The  purpose  of  education  in  the  totalitarian 
countries  is  to  mold  children  as  early  in  life  as  pos- 
sible into  little  robots,  little  automatons,  who  will 
think,  act  and  hve  (or  die)  as  slaves  of  the  state. 
The  purpose  of  popular  education  in  a  democracy 
is  exactly  the  opposite.  Our  schools  and  colleges 
exist  for  the  sole  object  of  giving  the  youngsters  the 
best  possible  chance  to  develop  their  characters,  per- 
sonalities and  talents,  for  better  or  for  worse. 

As  long  as  we  keep  that  philosophy  uppermost  in 
our  system  of  public  education,  and  continue  to  beat 
down  all  efforts  to  replace  it  with  the  totalitarian 
philosophy,  our  educational  system  should  be  safe 
for  democracy.  So  should  the  United  States  of 
America. 


Moral:    Get  Married 

WE  HAD  long  known  that  married  people 
longer  on  the  average  than  unmarried;  bij 
didn't  know  how  much  longer  until  the  Metre 
tan  Life  Insurance  Co.  recently  published  som^ 
ores  on  the  subject,  based  on  researches  amc 
specimen  U.  S.  population  group — New 
State's  6,000,000  persons  outside  New  York 

The  most  striking  fact  dug  up  by  the  Met 
tan  in  this  research  is  that  between  the  ages 
and  44,  a  married  man's  chance  of  staying 
just  about  twice  the  chance  of  a  single  man. 
women  in  the  same  age  bracket,  wives'  chanc 
about  1  \  times  those  of  unmarried  women.  An| 
with  variations,  go  the  findings  for  the  whole 
of  adult  life. 

The  answer  must  be  that  the  married  stati 
addition  to  being  approved  by  heaven,  the  chl 
and  the  body  politic,  is  a  generally  healthier,  tl 
regulated  and  happier  state  all  around  than  s| 
not-so-blessedness. 

So  the  moral  is:  Marry  the  gal,  or  marry  the 
and  do  it  as  soon  as  you  prudently  can,  and  tocl 
about  the  grim  warnings  of  pessimists.  If  you'l 
the  Armed  Forces,  slant  your  daily  life  and  corl 
toward  marrying  that  grand  gal  when  you  get  b| 
If  you're  in  civil  life  and  have  a  modest  compeij 
or  better,  marry  her — or  him.  The  chances  he 
favor  your  not  regretting  it:  and,  married,  you'll] 
likely  be  able  to  realize  your  highest  potential! 

Paper  Work  and  Suici( 

THE  other  day,  a  lady  bookkeeper  in  a  Pasac 
California,  sheet-metal  shop  lost  her  head 
mentarily  because  of  the  brain-racking  and  la 
useless  government  forms  with  which  she  wre 
every  working  day.  Screaming  "I  couldn't  do  a  i 
with  them,"  the  poor  soul  cUmbed  into  a  bat 
and  opened  various  veins  in  her  wrists  with  a  r 
This  procedure  is  not  recommended  to  any 
struggling  with  government  forms — or  with 
other  problem.  It  is  recorded  here  for  the  attei 
of  (1)  bureaucrats  who  concoct  these  forms,  (2) 
makers  who  let  the  bureaucrats  get  away  with 
stuff,  and  (3)  people  who  think  the  current  talk  a 
the  blizzard  of  government  forms  is  exaggeratet 

No  Work  . .  No  Woo 

IT  SEEMS  that  at  the  Albina  shipyards  in  1 
land,  Oregon,  some  girls  have  started  what 
call  a  No  Work — No  Woo,  or  NWNW,  moven 
The  members  take  the  following  vow: 

I  solemnly  pledge  to  our  fighting  men  everyw 
that  I  will  not  date  a  man  at  any  time  who  is 
worth  dying  for.  A  deliberate  absentee  from  war  ^ 
is  not  worth  dying  for. 

Having  joined  the  NWNW,  a  girl  thencefortl 
fuses  to  date  a  boy  friend  who  works  in  a  war  f 
unless  he  can  show  a  timecard  evidencing  a 
week's  work  previous  to  the  desired  date,  or  a  > 
excuse  for  any  days  off.  At  the  Albina  yards, 
senteeism  dropped  from  3.1  per  cent  to  2.85 
cent  soon  after  NWNW  got  under  full  steam, 
movement  is  now  reported  spreading  up  and  d 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

It  looks  good  to  us,  because  it  puts  the  old 
appeal  to  work  for  war  production  in  the  bluni 
most  forceful  way  we  can  think  of.  To  NWN' 
originator,  a  good-looking  shipyards  worker  na 
Jeannine  Christiansen,  we  think  a  general  vot| 
thanks  is  in  order. 
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ire  you  interested  in  a 


SHAVING  CREAM 

ua^aHtee^  not  tcr  ?Ha^ 


IVIen,  here  is  a  product 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
shaving  is  a  nuisance  and  a  bore! 

Sure,  there  is  solace  and  comfort  for  shavers,'  in  the  big  sea- 
green  and  white  tube  of  Listerine  Shaving  Cream.  But  not  pleasure. 

Pleasure  is  too  much  to  ask  of  any  shaving  cream  .  .  .  because  no 
matter  how  you  slice  'em,  whisking  off  the  whiskers  is  no  fun. 

That  is  why  a  man  is  entitled  to  all  the  help  he  can  get  to  relieve 
the  tedium  and  to  speed  the  razor  across  the  finish  line  .  .  .  which 
is  exactly  where  Listerine  Shaving  Cream  comes  in. 

It  is  a  sensible  shaving  aid.  In  every  fractional  inch  of  its  quality 
cream,  there  is  lots  and  lots  of  good,  rich  lather.  And  every  moist 
billow  which  you  brush-up  is  crammed  with  coolness,  packed  with 
what  it  takes  to  make  shaving  as  painless  as  possible. 

If  all  this  sounds  reasonable  to  you,  we'd  like  you  to  meet 
Listerine  Shaving  Cream  face  to  face.  Ask  for  it  at  any  drug  counter. 
The  price  is  low,  the  tube  lasts  long;  so  it  is  just  as  smart  to  buy  as 
it  is  smartless  to  use. 

P.S.  TO  THE  LADIES:  For  a  great  shampoo  try  friend  husband's 
Listerine  Shaving  Cream  .  .  .  just  a  little  makes  clouds  of  foamy,  cleansing 
lather.  Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ery  way  worthy  of  the  name, 
because  made  to  the 
Listerine  standard  of  quality 
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THE  J^/  TUBE  THAT  EASTS  AND  1-A-S-T-S 

ryurrdJt  aJicA-  ryumJtJL    cdte^    ryt-^    yi_^ n_ 

REMEMBER,  THERE  ARE  2  TYPES  OF  LISTERINE  SHAVING  CREAM    If 

Out  of  this  tuhe  coTne  swell  shaves  ^ 

for  ynen  who  prefer  no-hrush  cream        tm 
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'  fooled  by  what  you've 
read  and  heard  about  the 
wonders  of  Electronics.  We  have  been  en- 
joying the  miracle  of  Electronics  these  many 
eventful  years.  Where?  How?  Why  that  radio 
in  our  living-room  and  the  one  in  our  car 
is  an  electronic  device.  Next  time  anyone 
talks  to  you  about  Electronics  you  just  be 
smart  and  say,  'Sure,  I  have  an  electronic 
device  right  now . . .  my  radio.'  " 

MoiSiota  (Hadw 

ENGINEERS 

who  built  those  fine  pre-war  home  and  car 
radios  were  pioneers  in  Electronics.  They 
have  added  much  to  their  wealth  of  elec- 
tronic knowledge  in  the  development  and 
production  of  Radar  and  Radio  Communica- 
tions Equipment  for  our  Army  and  Navy  for 
whom  they  are  now  at  work  full  time. 
Much  as  we  would  like  to,  we  cannot  tell 
you  what  the  post-war 
Motorola  Radio  will  look 
like.  But  we  can  tell  you 
that  it  will  look  and  sound 
swell.  Meanwhile,  let's 
keep  that  Victory  stuff 
coming  off  the  production  lines!  And  let's 
buy  all  the  War  Bonds  we  can ! 

For  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  Radio  Communica- 
tions Equipment  for  our  armed 
forces,  Motorola  was  awarded 
the  Army-Navy  "E"  with  added 
star  for  continued  excellence  of 
performance. 
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ACCORDING  to  Mr.  Fred  Ncely  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  some  of  our  young 
naval  officers  are  having  entirely  too 
good  a  time  in  this  war;  just  refuse  to 
take  it  seriously.  For  example,  one  of 
our  destroyers  was  approaching  an 
East  Coast  port  (Boston,  if  you  must 
know).  It  was  flying  no  recognition 
signals.  It  showed  no  disposition  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  of  the 
port  control  officer.  We  take  out 
time  to  say  that  we  just  don't  know 
what  things  are  coming  to.  Anyway, 
the  port  control  officer  signaled  the 
destroyer  to  stop,  heave  to.  The  port 
officer  got  no  reply.  So  he  fired  a  shot 
across  the  destroyer's  bow.  Where- 
upon he  got  a  little  recognition  from 
the  kid  on  the  destroyer's  bridge^ 
just  one  word:  "Missed."  And  the 
destroyer  kept  right  on  going. 


THIS  war  is  too  big,  too  important  to 
be  made  a  bum  of  like  that.  In  fact 
there  are  many  wrong  things,  if  our 
correspondents  know  what  they're 
talking  about — and  they  generally  do. 
We  can't  give  space  to  all  of  our  gov- 
ernment's errors,  but  you'll  get  the  idea 
from  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Lydia  Wine 
of  Denver,  Colorado.  She  has  written 
to  Mr.  Elmer  Davis,  director  of  the 
OWI  and  expects  action.  "We  must 
drop  the  dreadful  word  Red  when  re- 
ferring to  the  Russian  people  and  their 
armies,"  writes  Mrs.  Wine  to  Mr.  Da- 
vis— and  us.  "We  must  stop  talking 
and  writing  of  our  heroic  English- 
speaking  allies  as  British,  a  word  arous- 
ing prejudice  in  many  American  minds. 
We  must  forget  the  term  Chinese.  Let 
there  be  no  distinction.  I  have  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Davis  asking  him  to  issue 
a  directive  to  the  etfect  that,  inasmuch 
as  we  are  all  fighting  God's  battle  to- 
gether, we  shall  all  be  called  Chris- 
tians." 

EVER  since  we  published  that  piece 
about  Governor  Ellis  Arnall  of  Geor- 
gia, we've  been  getting  letters  reprov- 
ing us  for  not  denouncing  his  advocacy 
of  lowering  the  voting  age  to  eighteen. 
And  since  the  people  of  Georgia  con- 
curred by  adopting  such  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  making  Georgia 
the  first  state  to  make  eighteen  the  le- 


gal voting  age,  it's  got  worse.  Mr.  Ben 
Joe  Wallis  of  Macon  says  that  Mr. 
Arnall  "is  nothing  but  a  young  squirt 
himself  and  has  no  idea  how  much 
harder  it  is  going  to  be  now  to  pound 
any  sense  into  other  young  squirts." 
Like  almost  all  of  our  correspondents 
on  this  subject,  Mr.  Wallis  is  elderly — 
seventy-three  in  fact.  "This  law  is  a 
heathen  Communist  law  and  will  be 
the  end  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
which  say  'Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother',"  protests  Mr.  B.  G.  Sinnie  of 
Atlanta.  One  lady,  from  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  tells  us  that  she  has 
written  to  the  F.B.I,  asking  them  to  in- 
vestigate Mr.  Arnall  because  "I  under- 
stand that  such  a  bill  is  to  come  before 
Congress,  and  if  this  is  not  the  work 
of  Hitler,  I  miss  my  guess,"  she  says. 
"This  movement  tends  to  take  author- 
ity out  of  the  hands  of  us  parents  and 
grandparents  and  turn  it  over  to  ba- 
bies who  have  no  experience.  This 
will  mean  the  downfall  of  America  and 
that  is  what  Hitler  wants  to  accom- 
plish." But  Mr.  T.  Evan  of  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  is  going  to  "fight  fire  with 
fire."  He  is  going  to  ask  Congress  to 
pass  a  law  forbidding  public  office  to 
anybody  under  sixty.  "This,"  he  thinks, 
"will  clip  the  wings  of  our  immature 
children." 


OUR  editorial  about  the  rejection  of 
venereal-diseased  men  by  the  Army  is 
"misleading  and  not  in  line  with  the 
facts,"  says  Major  General  Norman  T. 
Kirk,  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.  S. 
Army.  "The  induction  of  individuals 
with  gonorrhea  was  authorized  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1942,  and  of  those  with  syphi- 
lis on  December  10,  1942,"  writes  the 
general — who  certainly  ought  to  know. 
"From  October  1,  1942,  to  June  30, 
1943,  roughly  135,000  selectees  in- 
fected with  venereal  diseases  prior  to 
induction  have  been  accepted  for  mili- 
tary service.  Moreover,  for  May,  1943 
(the  last  month  for  which  accurate  data 
are  available),  the  induction  quota  al- 
lotted by  the  Army  for  selectees  with 
venereal  disease  was  less  than  half 
filled.  It  can  scarcely  be  implied,  there- 
fore, that  military  authorities  are  ob- 
structing the  induction  of  eligible  reg- 
istrants with  venereal  disease."   W.  D. 
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yvhen  civilian  feet  go  on  a  wartime  sciiedule 


BECAUSE  OF  GAS  RATIONING,  Americans  are 
learning  how  to  walk  all  over  again. 

In  addition,  thousands  are  working  long 
hours  at  jobs  where  they  stand  or  walk,  or 
operate  a  machine  with  their  feet. 

All  this  makes  it  advisable  to  know  more 
about  your  feet,  their  health  and  care. 

The  foot  is  a  complicated  structure  contain-, 
ing  26  bones  connected  by  ligaments.  Some  of 
these  ligaments  are  among  the  most  powerful 
in  the  body.  Shocks  in  walking  are  absorbed 
by  the  leg  muscles  through  tendons  attached 
to  the  bones  of  the  foot. 

Like  any  complicated  machine,  the  feet  can 
get  out  of  order.  Poor  habits  of  walking  or 
standing,  or  the  wearing  of  improperly  fitted 
shoes,  if  long  continued,  can  force  the  feet  out 
of  shape. 

Habitual  toeing  out,  for  example,  either  in 
standing  or  walking,  is  a  common  cause  of 
weak  or  flat  feet.  Even  perfectly  healthy  feet 
may  rebel  against  unaccustomed  hours  of  extra 
duty. 

Corns,  calluses,  bunions,  and  hammertoes  are 
indications  that  something  is  wrong.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  shoes  you  are  wearing.  Such  danger 
signs  indicate  the  need  of  a  visit  to  a  podi- 


atrist-chiropodist or  an  orthopedic  doctor. 

If  your  feet  protest  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
perhaps  your  shoes  are  improperly  fitted,  or 
unsuited  to  your  work.  Yonx  posture  may  be  at 
fault,  or  your  feet  ma}^  not  be  getting  enough 
rest.  %u  may  have  sinking  of  the  arches,  so 
that  your  feet  require  more  support  than  is 
given  by  ordinary  shoes. 

New  shoes  should  be  comfortable  when  you 
first  put  them  on.  "Breaking  in"  shoes  really 
means  "breaking  in"  your  feet! 

When  you  buy  shoes,  try  on  hoth  shoes  and 
test  the  fit  both  standing  and  walking.  Select 
shoes  for  the  job  they  are  to  do!  High,  narrow 
heels  are  unsuitable  for  long  hours  of  standing 
or  walking.  They  may  upset  the  body  balance 
and  cause  strain  in  muscles  of  the  feet,  legs,  and 
back. 

Good  foot  health  is  important  not  only  to 
foot  comfort,  but  to  the  health  of  the  entire 
body.  It  is  difficult  to  get  all  the  exercise  you 
need,  when  your  feet  are  not  m  good  condition. 
If  the  lack  of  exercise  results  in  increased 
weight,  the  strain  on  the  feet  may  become  still 
greater.  The  wisest  course  is  to  do  everj'thing 
to  prevent  foot  trouble  from  developing. 

Actually,  your  foot  health  can  be  better  than 


ever  under  wartime's  extra  demands,  if  you  ob- 
serve the  rules  of  foot  hygiene  and  wear  prop- 
erl}'  fitted  shoes. 

On  request.  Metropolitan  will  send  a^ou  a 
folder  about  foot  care,  "Light  On  \bur  Feet." 
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AAore  shoes  for  fighters,  fewer  for  civilians 
— that's  the  order  of  the  day.  Buy  less  often 
— buy  more  carefully  .  .  .  choose  Florsheims. 
Their  longer  rationed  wear  saves  money 
for  you  and  leather  for  our  fighting  men. 

Wosfrofed,  left  (o  righf:  THE  DEARBORN,  THE  ECUPSE,  THE  WESTflElC 
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KEEP  UP 
WITH  THE  WORLD 

By  Freling  Foster 


A  new  portable  photographic  flash- 
light, using  a  mercury  lamp  about 
the  size  of  a  cigarette,  goes  on  and 
off  in  one  millionth  of  a  second,  and 
it  can  "freeze"  the  action  of  a  wheel 
making  70,000  revolutions  a  minute. 
While  the  hfe  of  this  lamp  is  only 
one  second,  it  will  provide  a  milhon 
flashes  or  the  number  used  in  10 
years  by  20  busy  newspaper  photog- 
raphers. 

The  turnover  among  the  members 
of  Congress  since  President  Roose- 
velt first  took  office  ten  years  ago  is 
76  per  cent.  Gone  from  the  rolls  are 
74  of  the  96  senators  and  330  of  the 
435  representatives  who  held  seats 
on  March  4,  1933. — By  Caroline 
King,  Torrance,  California. 

British  warships  now  use  the  Eve 
Method  of  artificial  respiration,  as  it 
is  the  most  successful  on  persons  who 
have  nearly  drowned.  Wrapped  in 
blankets,  the  victim  is  laid  face 
downward  on  a  stretcher,  and  his 
wrists  and  ankles  are  lashed  to  its 
handles.  He  is  then  placed  on  a  hori- 
zontal bar  and  rocked,  in  seesaw 
fashion,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
each  way,  12  times  a  minute,  full  ex- 
piration and  inspiration  being  main- 
tained by  the  alternating  pressure  of 
the  abdominal  contents  against  the 
diaphragm. 

Food  production  in  the  United 
States  will  not  be  restricted  in  any 
way  in  1944,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was 
passed  ten  years  ago. 

Although  one  third  the  size  of 
France,  French  Guiana  has  no  pas- 
senger railroads  and  only  93  miles  of 
mediocre  highways.  Not  one  of  its 
towns,  including  the  capital,  Cay- 
enne, employs  street  cleaners  or  gar- 
bage collectors  or  has  a  sewage 
system;  and  five  per  cent  of  its  entire 
population  is  afflicted  with  leprosy. 

A  New  York  State  law  permits  an 
individual  to  start  an  action  to  re- 
cover damages  for  a  personal  injury 
as  long  as  three  years  after  the  acci- 
dent occurred. 


During  the  three-year  period 
fore  the  war,  the  number  of  peo^ 
in  this  country  who  were  charg 
with  a  violation  of  a  state  law  or| 
municipal  ordinance  averaged  abc 
225,000  a  week.— B>'  John  J.  Jord^ 
Bronx,  New  York. 

London's  soil  has  been  so  changi 
chemically  by  bombs  and  fires  th 
almost  100  species  of  plants  alien 
the  city  have  sprung  up  and  are  gro'| 
ing  in  the  devastated  areas. — I 
Margaret  Bourke,   New   York  Cit 

While  war  prisoners  in  internme: 
camps  in  the  United  States  serve  oi 
another  as  barbers,  tailors,  cooks  ar 
cobblers,  and  also  do  much  to  coi 
duct  their  own  affairs,  a  typical  cair 
housing  3,000  of  these  men  requin 
three  Police  Escort  guard  companie 
or  a  total  of  438  officers  and  enUste 
men  of  the  Army,  to  supervise  an 
guard  it. 

Of  the  32  past  Vice-Presidents  ( 
the  United  States,  only  three  wei 
elected  to  the  Presidency  withoi 
first  having  succeeded  to  the  offic 
through  death.  They  were  Job 
Adams  in  1796,  Thomas  Jefferson  i 
1800,  and  Martin  Van  Buren  in  183( 

About  8,000,000  photographs  am 
motion  pictures  taken  by  Americai 
and  British  tourists  in  enemy  an< 
enemy-held  countries  during  peac 
years  have  been  donated  to  tb 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Allied  Nation 
to  help  them  identify  landmarks 
Many  have  proved  very  useful,  par 
ticularly  the  snapshot  from  whicl 
R.A.F.  bombers  were  able  to  recog 
nize  and  destroy  the  Axis  headquar 
ters  in  Sicily,  a  hotel  in  Taormina 
just  before  the  invasion  of  the  island 

The  withholding  tax  on  pay  check 
now  averages  about  SI 25,000,000  ; 
week. 


Five  dollars  will  be  p<iid  for  fach  intprp<;tin; 
UT  unusual  fact  accepted  for  this  column 
Contributions  must  be  accompanied  by  sati? 
factory  proof.  Address  Keep  Up  with  tht 
World,  Collier's.  250  Park  .Avenue,  ISew  Yorl 
(17),  N.  Y.  This  column  is  copyrighted  b; 
Collier's,  The  National  ^'eekly.  None  of  thi 
items  may  be  reproduced  without  express  per 
mission   of   tbe   publisher 
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MILES 


.:^jgv  means  "a  champion" 


REGINALD 

means  ^^powerful  judgment 
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ROBERT 

m£ans  ^'bright  in  counsel" 


ETHYL  is  a  trade  mark  name 

It  stands  for  antiknock  fluid  made  only  by 
the  Ethyl  Corporation.  Oil  companies  put 
Ethyl  fluid  into  gasoline  to  prevent  knocking. 
The  Ethyl  trade  mark  emblem  on  a  gasoline 
pump  means  that  Ethyl  fluid  has  been  put 
into  high  quality  gasoline  and  the  gasoline 
sold  from  that  pump  can  be  called  "Ethyl." 
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^     eOPVMiaHT  l»41.  CTMYL  CORPOKATION 


FREE  booklet  tells 
whot  your  name  means 

Tfu  meanings  and  origins 
of  over  900  masculine  and 
feminine  names  are  given  in 
the  fascinating  illustrated 
booklet,  "What's  in  a 
Mame?"  It's  free— no  obli- 
gation— just  mail  coupon. 


ETHYL  CORPORATION 

Room  3507,  Chrysler  Building.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of"  What 's  in  a  ^amef' 


Name^ 


Address^ 


City. 


.StaU. 


I 


"^nf^ 
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A  \ecipe  for  Victory         weed  and  water  carefully 

well-seeded  plot  and  warm  slowly  under  the  summer  sun. 

|i  Watch  closely,  and  when  you've  gathered  the  crop,  add  one  heaping  heart- 
!ul  of  mother's  home  cooking  and  canning.  Result:  one  backyard  Victory, 
lome-grown  by  you.  As  an  old  family  friend,  Canada  Dry  says:  Victory 

,  jegins  at  home  .  .  .  let's  throw  everything  we've  got  into  this  fight. 


lET'S  BACK  THE  ATTACK  wUh  work  and  energy  .  .  . 
and  xvith  dollars  for  bonds  in  the  3rd  War  Loan  Drive! 
15  billion  dollars  are  needed  to  back  up  our  invasion 
armies.  So  buy  at  least  one  extra  $100  bond,  now! 


CANADA    DRY  J,ro^!ISr, 


■  OltItT  CAM 


R    Alts" 


WHEN  American  paratroopers 
hopped  from  their  planes  in  the 
pitch-black  night  over  Sicily,  the 
first  arriving  invaders  of  the  Italian  island, 
they  were  putting  into  practical  use  a  new 
phase  of  training  which  has  become  an  im- 
portant part  of  United  States  paratroop 
schooling. 

The  accent  had  been  on  night  maneu- 
vers for  just  such  an  occasion. 

Long  before  the  time  came  for  the  Sic- 
ily attack,  the  Army's  parachute  soldiers 
were  busy  flying,  jumping  and  practicing 
ground  action  at  night,  in  line  with  a 
policy  of  keeping  training  methods  abreast 
of  future  needs.  Thus  they  were  ready 
when  the  order  came  to  go  aboard  for  the 
Sicily  jump  which  paved  the  way  materi- 
ally for  the  beachhead  landings. 

At  the  Parachute  School  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Georgia,  this  night-time  training  had 
been  stepped  up  to  a  minimum  of  two 
nights  a  week,  and  diving  out  the  door 
into  inky  blackness  had  become  a  familiar 
sensation  to  the  flying  troops. 

It  is  no  secret  that  in  addition  to  fa- 
miliarizing themselves  with  night  jumping, 
the  paratroops,  part  of  the  Airborne  Com- 
mand, are  developing  and  perfecting 
further  special  fighting  methods  rapidly  in 
order  to  take  part,  later  on,  in  other  im- 
portant roles  akin  to  their  work  in  the 
Sicily  surprise. 

One  lesson  learned  from  overseas  ex- 
perience, vouched  for  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, is  this:  Tliere  is  no  reason  to  regard 
parachute  troops  as  expendable,  or  able 
to  fight  on  the  ground  only  for  short  peri- 
ods of  time. 

"Today  they  are  fighting  in  the  same 
capacity  and  under  the  same  conditions 
as  ground  troops,"  a  War  Department 
spokesman  explains.  "Parachutists  can  be 
self-sufficient  for  at  least  48  hours  because 
of  the  equipment  and  food  carried  with 
them.  But  isolation  is  no  longer  feared, , 
since  aerial  supply  has  been  perfected  to 
a  higli  degree." 

In  the  development  of  this  new  wrinkle 
in  the  tactics  of  war,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  chute  soldiers,  in  mass  jump- 
ing, can  land  within  50  to  75  yards  of  one 
another,  and  that  this  distance  can  be  re- 
duced to  30  or  40  yards  if  necessary. 

One  of  the  conclusions  reached  as  a 
result  of  overseas  action  is  that  heavy 
guns  (the  Army  does  not  say  how  heavy) 
can  be  dropped  with  clusters  of  three 
chutes,  and  "this  has  been  developed  to 
the  extent  that  the  gun,  the  ammunition 
and  the  crew,  using  seven  chutes,  can  land 
in  a  150- yard  area." 

Now  regarded  as  a  highly  important 
factor  in  the  delivery  of  such  fighting 
forces  from  the  air,  is  the  camouflaged 
parachute.  White  chutes  can  be  seen  from 
great  heights,  and  consequently  the  suc- 


cess or  failure  of  an  airborne  operation  is 
likely  to  depend  on  the  color  of  the  can-  •    "'"^ 
opy  used.  '    ^.-.antice 

Night  training  and  new  methods  have  . 
made  the  U.  S.  paratrooper  a  rouncJ:th^»-^® 
clock  fighting  man. 
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WINGING  their  way  into  an  air- '- 
drome  newly  captured   in  enemy 
territory,  come  American  fighting  planes. 
The  airport  is  a  wreck.    Ground  storage  trraightf 
tanks  for  petrol  are  shattered  and  burned, 
the  fuel  gone.   Far  from  the  ocean-going  V-f^l^ 
tankers  of  the  invasion  fleet,  these  fighters 
and  bombers  must  have  refuehng  facilities 
to  hold  the  position  and  fly  onward  toward 
the  retreating  enemy.  There  is  no  time  w 
means  for  bringing  and  installing  bullcy 
steel  tanks  of  the  standard  type. 

But  the  Army  Air  Forces  has  solved 
this  one,  too. 

With  the  combat  planes  comes  a  trans- 
port.  Within  its  cargo  space  is  a  bulky, 
folded  gasoline  storage  tank  of  "thiokol,"   atchuf 
a  rubber  substitute. 

There  is  little  delay.   An  excavation  is 
fashioned  to  receive  the  "nonrigid"  tank,   improve 
and   it  becomes   ready  to   store,  under- 
ground and   camouflaged,  thousands  of 
gallons  of  precious  aviation  engine  fuel 

The  capacity  of  a  container  of  this  new 
type  is  a  military  secret.   In  this  connec-  iSIMtti 
tion,  the  Army  merely  says  the  tank,  which  i^fp^f 
can  be  taken  anywhere  a  cargo  plane  can  " 
fly,  is  as  big  as  a  six-room  house.  fcciore  1 

How  many  have  been  completed  for  the  L  ^ 
Anny  Air  Forces  is  also  an  unmentioned         ' 
figure. 

The  material  of  which  this  giant  tank  is 
made  is  "thiokol,"  one  of  the  more  prom- 
ising rubber  substitutes,  deterioration- 
resisting  and  needing  little  more  than  a 
hole  in  the  ground  for  installation.  * 


BOYISH  Douglas  "Wrong  Way"  Corri- 
gan,  who  made  the  fantastic  flight  to 
Ireland  a  few  years  back  in  an  old  pre- 
depression  flying  "crate,"  is  now  working 
for  Douglas  Aircraft  in  California  as  a 
pilot.  Until  a  few  months  ago  he  was  with 
the  Ferrying  Command,  flying  bombers 
from  the  factory  to  modification  centers' 
where  they  were  groomed  for  war.  While_ 
on  that  job  he  got  into  another  mix-up, 
only  this  time  the  story  is  slightly  different 

One  day  he  climbed  into  a  big  bomber 
at  Albuquerque  and  took  off,  pointing  its 
nose  toward  the  east.  He  flew  along  easily 
for  hours,  spotted  his  destination  and  set 
the  big  ship  down  without  a  bounce.  It 
was  a  perfect  job:  the  right  place  and  on 
time.  ., 

Then  someone  spoiled  it.    "What  thejj 
hell!"  the  operations  officer  barked.  "YoUj 
guys  brought  the  wrong  airplane!" 

So  now  they've  changed  his  name  to' 
"Wrong  Plane"  Corrigan!      Bob  Siblev 
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'This  is  what  I 
;all  a  soft  berth. 


Mom! 


j» 


Seaman  First  Class  Red  Roberts  is  home 
Q  two  weeks'  liberty. 

He's  done  some  hard  work  the  last  few 
onths,  Red  has.  Convoying  cargo  ships 
ough  packs  of  lurking  subs.  Standing  look- 
t  in  some  of  the  dirtiest  weather  the  North 
itlantic  ever  hatched.  Catching  a  little  sleep 
nd  rest  when  off  watch  .  . .  but  always  jolted 
y  the  brutal  pounding  of  heavy  seas  on  the 
estroyer's  steel  plates. 

You  can't  blame  Red  for  steering  a  course 
traight  for  that  big  easy  chair  with  the  inner- 
pring  cushions,  can  you?  He  figures  to  catch 
;p  on  comfort  I 

Of  course,  chairs,  bed  springs  and  mattresses 
ren't  being  made  today  with  Premier  Wire, 
lie  machinery  which  used  to  turn  out  spring 
\me  is  making  steel  for  war  weapons  now. 

But  when  peace  is  won,  you  can  plan  to 
atch  up  on  your  comfort,  too.  Because  USS 
rremier  Spring  Wire  will  be  back  then  .  .  . 

taproved  by  what  we've  learned  in  making 
artime  steels. 

And  the  USS  Premier  Spring  Wire  tag  on 
I  mattress  or  bed  spring  or  piece  of  uphol- 
itered  furniture  will  be  better  proof  than  ever 
)efore  that  the  softest  thing  you  can  sit  on 
)r  sleep  on  is  steel. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Chicago  and  Xew  York 

'olumbia  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Pacific  Coast  Distributors 

United  States  Steel  Export  Co.,  N^ew  York 


II 


The  softest  thing  you 
can  sleep  on  is  STEEL 


7~^  ""    ^^nS  EVERY  PAYDAV 

BUY  WAR  BOSDS  t- 

The  money  you  loon  builds  America's  war 
strength.  Yours  again  to  spend  in  years  to  come 
...  for  new  comforts,  finer  furniture,  better  living. 


^''Back  the  Attack -with  War  Bonds  !^^ 


my 
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BEGINNING  September  9th,  the  battle 
cry  of  America's  home  front  is,  "Back 
the  Attack— with  War  Bonds."  The  Third 
War  Loan  is  on.  The  goal  is  fifteen  billion 
dollars.  To  reach  it.  Uncle  Sam  is  asking 
every  American,  as  an  individual,  to  join 
the  offensive  and  buy  an  extra  War  Bond  during  September. 

America  is  on  the  move,  thanks  to  the  courage  and  valor  of 
our  men  on  the  battle  front,  the  toil  and  sacrifice  on  the  home 
front,  the  might  and  ingenuity  of  the  industrial  front.  This  is  no 
time  to  relax  ...  it  is  the  hour  to  press  the  attack! 


In  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Dept., 
the  Phiico  series  by  America's  leading  editorial 
cartoonists  is  being  devoted  during  September 
to  the  Third  War  Loan.  While  available,  a 
reproduction  of  this  Sid  Hix  original  will 
be  sent,  free,  on  request  to  Pbilco  Corporation, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Ask  for  Cartoon  No.  65C. 


Our  soldiers  and  sailors  are  doing  It 
under  the  magnificent  guidance  of  thei^ 
heroic  leaders.  Industrial  America  is  dc 
ing  it.  The  men  and  women  of  Philcc 
today,  are  producing  radio,  communical 
tions  and  electronic  equipment,  ordnance 

and  storage  batteries  at  an  all-time  peak.   Now  we  of  the  hom« 

front  .  .  .  each  one  of  us  ...  must  do  our  part. 

During  September  buy  an  extra  War  Bond  to  back  the  attac 
of  our  boys  at  the  front.  Make  this  personal  investment  in  victoi 
today  .  .  .  and  the  fruits  of  victory  tomorrow. 


PHILCO     CORPORATIO 


BACK  THE  ATTACK 
WITH  WAR  BONDS 

During  th«  Third   War  Lean    in    S*pt*mbM 
Buy   an    EXTRA    War   Bond  ...  for   Victory 


E   IV^ 


PhiIco  didributort  and  daalar*  aro  doing  Ihoir  vtmott  undor 
wartime  conditions  to  ••rvic*  your  Phlico  Radio,  Phonograph, 
Rofrigorator,    Air    Cendiiionar,    or    indutlriai    Storoga    Battery. 


IISTEN 

^I^H 

t       "OUR 

SiCRET 

WEAPON"     1 

^^     Haar  Rax  Stoul  axpeta  Axis    "'^l^fc— ^  ^^^ 
lioi  and  propaganda.  Every      ^^BbS^    m 
Friday  evening.  CBS  etation*.         ^Pf^BS^  1 

WITH  EISENHOWER  in  sicily 


BY  JOHN  GUNTHER 


■Tv^ 


SICNAL    CORPS 


,  imous  correspondent  here 
!« fribes  a  historic  moment 
J]  appraises  the  man  who 
1  e  it  possible,  as  Ike  Eisen- 
er  sets  foot  on  the  soil  of 
Europe  for  the  first  time 


GAVE  me  an  odd  feeling  to  be  the 
jrd  American  to  set  foot  on  this 
irt  of  Sicily.  The  first  was  General 
hower,  the  second  his  naval  aide, 
■nander  Harry  Butcher,  U.S.N.  It 
ened  that  I  was  right  bdiind  them, 
the  only  American  newspaperman 
party  of  eleven  that  made  the  trip. 
e  place  was  a  secluded  beach  near 
)utheastern  tip  of  Sicily  off  Cape  Pas- 
the  time  was  10:24  a.  m.,  Monday, 
12th.  I  hoped  Eisenhower  would  say 
thing  in  the  Stanley-Livingstone  tra- 
— for  instance,  "My  name  is  Eisen- 
!r." 

lat  the  Commander  in  Chief  did  say 
50od  enough.  There  was  no  warning 
ever  that  he  was  arriving.  He  walked 
the  British  officer  we  saw,  a  colonel 
a  long,  dusty  mustache,  and  said, 
d  morning.  I'm  General  Eisen- 
r."  The  colonel  almost  passed  out 
surprise. 


Our  trip  began  the  night  before.  A 
lovely  lopsided  moon  dappled  the  shining 
water.  We  assembled  near  a  blacked-out 
pier.  A  car  with  quadruple  dimmed  head- 
lights slithered  around  a  dark  corner,  and 
a  brisk  gray-haired  officer  in  white  uni- 
form stepped  out.  Admiral  Sir  Andrew 
Cunningham,  CINC,  Mediterranean  Fleet. 
A  moment  later  came  Eisenhower's  car. 
Eisenhower  and  Cunningham  talked  a 
moment,  then  shook  hands.  We  all 
stepped  into  the  admiral's  barge. 

Cunningham  said,  "Good  luck.  Gen- 
eral." 

Eisenhower  replied,  "Thanks,  sir." 

Eisenhower  glanced  at  the  barge.  "I'd 
trade  you  a  lot  for  this,"  he  grinned. 

Cimningham,    a   salty   fellow   replied, 


"Wait  till  your  dinner  starts  to  go  up  and 
down." 

The  destroyer  loaned  us  by  the  Royal 
Navy  looked  sleek  and  powerful  as  we 
drew  close.  We  climbed  up  a  joggling 
rope  ladder,  and  Eisenhower  chuckled, 
"I  never  know  what  to  do  when  they  pipe 
me  on."  Of  eleven  in  our  party  two  were 
American  generals,  one  was  a  British  gen- 
eral on  Eisenhower's  staff,  others  included 
a  British  commodore,  representing  the 
Navy,  a  young  American  parachute  offi- 
cer, and  my  colleague,  E.  J.  Gilling,  who 
represented  the  British  press,  as  I  repre- 
sented the  American.  We  were  all  working 
for  the  common  pool. 

Our  generals,  except  Eisenhower,  were 
in  full  regalia — steel  helmets,  knapsacks 


THE  EISENHOWER  PORTRAIT 

If  you'd  like  to  have  a  copy  of  Ronald  McLeod's  fine  por- 
trait of  General  Eisenhower  appearing  on  the  cover  of  this 
week's  issue  of  Collier's,  send  your  name  and  address 
and  ten  cents  in  stamps  to  Collier's  Reprint  Department, 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  (17),  N.  Y.  The  reprint  is  on 
heavy  stock,  suitable  for  framing,  and  bears  no  printing 


Commander  and  Commander  in  Chief 
meet  in  Palermo,  Sicily's  captured 
capital — Generals  Patton  and  Eisen- 
hower,     with  aides,  talk  things  over 


on  their  backs,  canteens  and  torches  in 
their  belts.  Butcher,  Gilling  and  I  had 
toothbrushes,  nothing  much  else.  I  in- 
spected with  admiration  the  neatness  and 
efficiency  of  American  equipment.  All 
their  harnesses  fit  so  perfectly  even  though 
I  myself  can  never  make  them  work.  But 
our  generals  seemed  embarrassed  by  the 
plenitude  of  their  kit,  especially  the  hel- 
mets. One  general  apologized,  "General 
Patton  won't  let  anyone  ashore  without 
one. 

Most  of  us  went  to  sleep  in  the  ward- 
room as  the  destroyer  slipped  out  of  the 
harbor.  A  young  ensign  loaned  me  a 
bedroll.  I  stretched  out  on  the  floor.  This 
destroyer  had  picked  up  four  German 
aviators  from  the  water  the  night  before 
and  brought  them  in.  They  had  been  on 
a  life  raft  ninety  hours.  A  British  lieu- 
tenant, naked  to  the  waist  and  with  shaggy 
black  beard,  said,  "They  were  pretty 
pooped.  We  almost  chucked  one  of  them 
over." 

Later  the  Germans  were  brought  up 
on  the  deck  of  the  destroyer  and  shown 
(Continued  on  page  84j 
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HUSSAR 


BY  BEN  HECHT 

ILLUSTRATED  BT  EARL  BLOSSOM 


It  was  a  Great  Plot — involv- 
ing princesses  and  playwrights 
— launched  on  a  flood  of  good 
fellowship,  sparkling  wines 
and  cadenzas  of  laughter — a 
comic  conspiracy  pitting  old 
Budapest   against   Broadway 


THERE  are  many  kinds  of  refugees 
in  our  land  these  days  and,  as  is 
customary  with  people  who  carry 
too  large  a  load  of  troubles,  they  are  not 
among  the  most  popular  of  folks.  We 
Americans  have  hearts  as  open  and  un- 
snobbish  as  a  drive-in  frankfurter  stand, 
but  we  are,  nevertheless,  a  cynical  lot.  We 
are  gifted  with  a  sort  of  national  schizo- 
phrenia, or  split  personality.  We  will  play 
Galahad  but  we  know  the  fight  is  fixed. 

After  we  have  whooped  with  piety  and 
brotherly  love  it  is  our  habit  to  sit  down 
and  sneer  at  ourselves.  And  having  gone 
to  war  to  save  Europe  from  losing  its  soul, 
it  is  natural  for  us,  as  schizos,  that  we 
should  become  full  of  carping  attitudes 
toward  this  aforesaid  soul  of  Europe. 

There  is,  however,  a  tribe  of  refugees 
who  are  more  or  less  unknown  to  our 
citizenry,  which  is  unfortunate,  for  they 
are  a  truly  charming  lot  and  could  do 
much  to  popularize  the  continental  exiles. 

These  are  the  talents  from  Vienna  and 
Budapest — the  little  world  of  song-  and 
playwriters,  actors,  journaUsts  and  bons 
vivants — that  has  fled  its  beloved  cafes 
and  brought  its  intrigues  and  goulash  pots 
intact  to  the  U.S.A.  They  differ  from  all 
the  other  refugees  because  they  are  not 
refugees  at  all — since  it  is  in  their  power 
to  bring  the  best  of  their  homeland  to  our 
shores — themselves.  Their  homeland  is  an 
ego  surrounded  by  wit  and  good  cooking. 
It  is  a  Strauss  waltz  and  a  handful  of 
epigrams  and  a  touch  of  gout.  They  were 
the  hurdy-gurdy  of  art  and  letters  that 
played  in  the  last  little  charming  corner 
of  Europe,  that  favored  anecdotes  above 
panaceas  and  that,  to  the  very  end,  sat 
polishing  jests  instead  of  sabers.  Had 
there  been  enough  of  them,  they  might 
have  laughed  the  Nazis  out  of  counte- 
nance and  conquest.  But  there  were  only 
a  few  caf^s  full,  and  their  tunes  and  wit- 
ticisms were  outnumbered  by  the  Panzer 
cannon. 

It  is  of  these  spritely  folk  I  write — a 
task  a  little  hazardous  for,  sitting  among 
them,  I  have  heard  a  thousand  and  one 
tales,  plots,  jests  and  ironies — and  should 
I  put  one  of  these  on  paper  I  will  be  sued 
for  plagiarism  instanter.  For  plagiarism 
suits  are  as  firm  a  part  of  Magyar  culture 
as  double-decker  pastries.  In  fact,  the 
joke  runs  that  in  the  golden  days  of  Hun- 
garian letters,  the  first  thing  a  Budapest 
playwright  said  to  his  valet  on  awakening 
with  a  hang-over  was,  "Well,  Rudolph, 
whom  do  I  sue  today?" 

Luckily  the  story  I  have  to  tell  is  one 
that  actually  happened  under  my  nose 
and  should  any  of  my  Hungarian  or  Vi- 
ennese admirers  detect  in  it  similarities 
to  plays  or  novels  they  have  themselves 
composed,  I  have  a  whole  file  of  news- 


paper clippings  to  testify  for  me,  and  I 
am  certain  I  will  escape  with  only  a  small 
fine  plus  court  costs. 

The  most  interesting  thing  that  struck 
me  about  these  famous  exiles,  when  I  first 
met  them  two  years  ago,  was  that  I  had 
never  heard  of  them  before.  I  had  friends 
who  sighed  at  the  mention  of  their  names 
and  murmured,  "Ah,  Budapest,  ah,  Vi- 
enna!" But  not  having  been  abroad  since 
1920  and  having  attended  strictly  to  my 
American  knitting,  the  galaxy  of  the  Dan- 
ube was  unknown  to  me. 

My  introduction  to  this  most  amiable 
tribe  of  refugees  was  as  unexpected  and 
whimsical  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  one 
of  them.  I  was  engaged  at  the  time  in  a 
sort  of  Desperate  Desmond  enterprise — 
that  of  raising  money  to  produce  a  movie 
in  New  York.  After  several  conferences 
with  a  bank  president,  I  had  been  assured 
that  the  bank  would  put  up  half  the 
finances  needed,  were  I  able  to  lay  hands 
on  the  other  half.  This  is  not  such  a 
bonanza  as  it  sounds.  It  ;s  exactly  like  be- 
ing promised  the  Lackawarma  Railroad, 
providing  you  can  go  out  and  buy  the 
New  York  Central  first.  The  sum  in- 
volved, known  as  the  second  money,  was 
$200,000  and  no  cents. 

My  delight  at  meeting  Mr.  Vinsey  was 
thus  deep  and  genuine.  For  it  was  Vinsey 
who,  appearing  out  of  the  blue  in  ray  ho- 
tel-room money-raising  headquarters — 
not  only  offered  me  $200,000  as  casually 
as  if  he  were  proffering  a  bite  out  of  an 
apple,  but  inducted  me  almost  immedi- 
ately into  the  ghost  cities  of  Budapest  and 
Vienna. 

Mr.  Vinsey  had  read  my  script,  he  told 
me,  after  he  had  sat  down  and  put  his  red- 
feathered  green  fedora  on  his  knees,  and 
he  considered  it  a  superb  and  lucrative 
piece  of  property.  He  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  place  the  $200,000  I  needed  in 
my  hands. 

He  sat  looking  at  me  over  his  green 
fedora  as  if  he  were  at  home  among  his 
oldest  friends.  I  have  seldom  met  a  man 
so  instantly  likable  as  Vinsey  and,  sensing 
he  was  someone  of  importance,  I  felt  em- 
barrassed never  to  have  heard  of  him. 
Vinsey  put  me  at  my  ease  by  reciting  in 
an  apologetic  voice  his  list  of  achieve- 
ments. They  included  the  production  of 
nine  movies — three  of  which  had  won 
some  sort  of  prizes — and  thirty-seven  plays 
in  Hungary  and  Austria.  I  had  never  heard 
of  the  plays,  the  movies,  the  prizes,  or  of 
Vinsey. 

"But  my  poor  accomplishments  are  of 
no  matter  to  you,"  he  said.  "What  you 
want  from  me  is  $200,000.   Am  I  right?" 

I  nodded. 

"It  will  be  very  easy,"  said  Vinsey.  "We 
will  be  partners.  I  shall  provide  the  money, 
you,  the  brains.  It  is  for  you  an  unfair 
arrangement.  But  one,  alas,  which  the 
artist  must  always  make  in  our  misman- 
aged civilization." 

"It's  a  very  fine  arrangement,"  I  said. 

There  was  an  Alice  in  Wonderland 
sound  to  this  interview,  but  honesty  of  a 
kind  that  cannot  be  simulated  signaled 
from  the  Vinsey  ego.  Yet  a  man  may  be 
as  honest  as  Abraham  Lincoln  and  still 
not  have  $200,000  handy  for  a  dubious 
investment. 


Accordingly  I  asked,  "When  do  you 
think  you  can  get  the  money?" 

"By  Monday  afternoon,"  Mr.  Vinsey 
told  me.  "Over  the  week  end.  You  may 
forget  about  all  financial  problems  from 
now  on.  Consider  your  work  already  in 
production.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  and  is 
certain  to  win  a  prize." 

"Then  I'll  see  you  Monday,"  I  said. 

"Yes."  Mr.  Vinsey  stood.  "But  let  us 
have  dinner  tonight  at  a  friend's  house 
and  become  more  acquainted." 

I  MADE  inquiry  before  dinnertime  and 
learned  that  everything  Vinsey  had 
told  me  of  himself  was  true.  The  only  new 
fact  I  uncovered  was  that  he  had  produced 
two  plays  since  his  arrival  in  New  York 
and  that  they  both  had  been  immediate 
flops. 

The  dinner  that  night  was  in  the  home 
'of  Gita  Lengel,  the  Bernhardt  of  Buda- 
pest and  the  Duse  of  Vienna.  None  of 
these  things  I  knew  about  Gita  when  I 
met  her.  My  first  impression  was  that 
she  was  related  in  some  way  to  Vinsey — 
probably  his  sister.  The  same  witty  smile 
widened  her  mouth,  the  same  relaxed  and 
good-natured  tones  issued  from  it,  and  the 
same  graceful  buzz  of  personality  sur- 
rounded her.  She  was  a  woman  of  thirty- 
eight  and  I  would  have  called  her  beautiful 
if  she  had  had  less  charm.  As  it  was  I 
called  her  delightful. 

We  were  joined  for  dinner  by  a  third 
refugee,  a  handsome  and  boyish  man  of 


forty.    He,  too,  struck  me  as  a  relatiffK  Rivi 
both  of  Vinsey  and  Miss  Lengel. 

Vinsey  introduced  the  new  dinner  guofdn't  kt 

"My    favorite    dramatic   critic,    Ja  ' 
Fulka,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Gita,  "novelist,  essa| 
and  philosopher." 

"He  is  my  favorite  dramatic  cnl 
Vinsey  said,  "because  he  has  given  up  i 
profession." 

Fulka  bowed  slightly  and  looked  vi 
cynical  as  he  smiled. 

"I  have  given  up  none  of  my  pre 
sions,"  he  said.  "I  am  improving  mj 
secretly  in  all  of  them." 

"Janos  and  Vinsey  once  fought  a  dl| 
over   an   adjective,"   said   Gita,   "but 
turned  out  to  have  been  a  printer's  er 
Something  like  the  word  compatible 
ing  changed  to  contemptible.'" 

WE  ATE  chicken  paprikash, 
Vinsey  broke  the  news  of  our 
nership  to  his  friends.  A  great  surg6| 
excitement  swept  the  table.  Kisses 
exchanged.  A  fresh  bottle  of  wine 
opened.  I  was  treated  for  a  few  minutesi 
the  joyous  finale  of  a  Viennese  operel  fee  me 
When  the  huzzas  had  subsided,  Vinl  Die  the 
looked  tenderly  at  our  hostess  and  st    (bef 


"It  is  too  bad  we  have  no  part  for  Euroj     tl 


greatest  actress."  Fulka  immediat 
seized  one  of  her  hands  and  kissed  it. 

"I  still  live  on  the  memory  of  y< 
Nora,"  he  sighed. 

"And  of  Julie,"  Vinsey  cried,  "and 
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ess  Rividavia.    You  put  over  'The 

lidn't  know  "The  Sofa"  was  in  capi- 

tters  and  looked  a  little  startled. 

uray's  The  Sofa,'  "  Fulka  explained. 

ere  was  a  pause  and  they  all  looked 

:.  "You  have  heard  of  Turay?"  Vin- 

inquired. 

rood  Lord,  yes!"  I  said.  "One  of  the 

playwrights  left  in  the  world." 

le  three  sighed.    Their  faces  glowed 

they  nodded  in  unison  as  at  a  prayer 

ing. 

rita's  second  act  curtain  in  'The  Sofa' 

one  of  the  greatest  laughs  in  the  his- 

of  the  theater,"  said  Fulka. 

or  two  seasons."  Vinsey  cooed.    "I 

hed  her  every  night." 

le  partnership  was  for  the  moment 

tten  and  both  men  looked  at  Gita 

such   homage  as  might  have  been 

1  the  queen  of  an  ancient  realm. 

here  is  nothing  for  me  in  your  script," 

Gita — I  was  to  find  that  this  delightful 

lan  had  read  every  unproduced  script 

roadway — "but,  truly,  the  pleasure  of 

ing  it  was  as  great  as  acting  in  it. 

!ve  me — and  have  some  more  wine." 

rhe  theater  of  New  York,"  said  Fulka, 

be  measured  by  this  fact  that  Gita 

5el  is  not  on  its  stage.  This  is  exactly 

same  as  if  the  United  States  decided 

in  the  present  war  by  immobihzing  its 
II 

Ay  accent,"  said  Gita,  "and  my  stub- 
mess." 


"Quite  right,"  said  Vinsey.  "She  has 
turned  down  excellent  parts." 

"A  maid  with  a  duster,"  said  Gita,  "who 
turns  out  to  be  the  head  of  a  gang  of 
black  marketers.  And  a  mother  who  begs 
the  governor  to  pardon  her  son  from  the 
electric  chair."  Gita  looked  pathetically 
at  me.  "Those  are  the  two  parts  that  have 
been  offered— with  salaries.  I  am  not 
silly.  1  would  have  played  them.  I  would 
play  a  cabbage  or  the  hind  legs  of  a  horse 
— just  to  be  on  the  stage  again.  But  those 
plays!    My  dear — unbearable!" 

"One  of  them  is  still  running,"  Vinsey 
sighed. 

"So  is  the  war,"  said  Gita.  "Duration 
is  no  virtue  for  calamities." 

"Tell  me" — Fulka  glared  at  me  as  he 
patted  her  arm — "how  is  it  that  in  a  city 
like  New  York  with  seven  million  adults 
you  have  a  theater  only  for  children?" 

"It  is  the  critics!"  Vinsey  smiled.  "They 
are  in  a  plot  to  keep  the  theater  inferior 
to  themselves.  They  like  to  look  down 
instead  of  up— because  if  they  look  up, 
there  is  too  far  to  look." 

"Worse  than  that,"  said  Fulka,  "the 
critics  of  New  York  are  so  old  or  so  fat 
that  they  usually  collapse  before  the  final 
curtain.  As  a  result,  they  do  not  report 
the  play  but  their  own  symptoms." 

"Schopenhauer  wrote  the  perfect  line 
about  critics,"  said  Vinsey  moodily. 
"When  a  jackass  looks  into  a  mirror  you 
must  not  expect  an  apostle  to  look  out." 

"Poor  Janos,"  Gita  sighed,  "you  will 


never  be  a  critic  in  New  York.  You  always 
admired  plays  that  were  either  too  deep 
for  your  understanding  or  too  brilliant 
to  make  jokes  about." 

Guests  began  arriving  as  we  were  finish- 
ing our  dinner — and  as  the  room  filled  I 
felt  as  if  a  land  of  charm  and  curious 
customs  was  coming  to  life  around  us.  I 
met  Dr.  Alper- Mayer,  a  portly  dark- 
haired  gentleman  with  a  short,  square 
beard  and  a  useless  medical  fame  in  his 
bow;  and  Stephan  Holz,  a  thin-faced 
tight-mouthed  painter  with  an  overdevel- 
oped sense  of  courtesy.  Fulka  whispered 
to  me  that  his  was  the  most  vitriolic 
brush  in  Austria.  A  jowled  and  beaming 
playwright  named  Herzog  appeared,  and 
a  tense  young  lady  in  a  sort  of  peasant 
dress  who  looked  as  dedicated  to  some- 
thing as  an  Ibsen  heroine.  There  arrived  a 
fragile  brunette  with  white  lace  at  her 
throat  and  a  delicious  voice  that  seemed  to 
be  produced  by  a  zither  and  who  turned 
out,  on  a  second  inspection,  to  be  not 
twenty  years  old,  but  sixty.  She  was  Lili 
Marisca,  a  musical  comedy  star  with  the 
names  of  FrimI,  Lehar,  and  Strauss  in  her 
diadem.  And  lastly,  a  gentleman  named 
Lazio  with  a  paunch  full  of  laughter.  He 
announced  joyfully  that  he  was  ready  for 
a  second  dinner. 

"Lazlo  begms  eating  at  seven  o'clock," 
Vinsey  explained  to  me,  "and  continues 
until  after  midnight.  It  is  a  difficult  career 
in  wartime.  Luckily,  he  is  highly  in  de- 
mand at  dinner  parties." 


Turay  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  it 
was  as  though  a  beloved  child  had 
returned.  Or  he  might  have  been  a 
clown,  come  to  amuse  other  children 


"Play  your  new  waltz,  Lazlo  darling," 
said  Gita,  "and  I'll  see  if  there  is  any 
chicken  left." 

Lazlo  played  and  the  company  listened 
like  a  group  of  doting  relatives.  I  heard  a 
lilting  gallant  bit  of  music  that  seemed  to 
say,  "Dance  with  me,  love  with  me,  and 
forgot  how  old  and  far  away  we  are." 

This  was  my  first  of  many  evenings  in 
the  ghostland  of  Budapest  and  Vienna. 
But  during  these  original  hours  I  learned 
all  I  was  ever  to  know  about  its  v.'itty 
citizens. 

I  was  never  to  know  how  they  kept 
alive,  what  mysterious  means  made  pos- 
sible the  chicken  paprikash,  the  wine  bot- 
tles, and  the  pleasant  apartments.  Nor 
was  I  to  learn  until  the  day  of  the  Un- 
believable Plot  whether  failure  had  se- 
cretly embittered  them  or  the  memory  of 
vanished  fame  had  left  them  with  hidden 
wounds.  For  they  apparently  had  only 
one  face  for  life,  the  face  of  talent  that  re- 
mains intact  whatever  else  has  crumbled. 

VINSEY  spent  a  month  trying  to  raise 
the  $200,000  for  our  movie  and  kept 
assuring  me  daily  that  the  project  was  a 
few  hours  from  completion.     I  assured 
(Continued  on  page  30^ 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  GERMANY 


BY  W.  B.  COURTNEY 

BT       RADIO        FROM        LONDON 


The  Reich  is  being  method- 
ically pulverized.  The  Eighth 
U.  S.  Air  Force  by  day  and 
the  R.A.F.  by  night  have  only 
begxui  their  deadly  round- 
the-clock  team  job.  The  com- 
ing months  will  see  them 
unleash  a  fury  that  surpasses 
all  the  world's  earthquakes 


YOU  wUl  shudder  many  times  in  the 
days  just  ahead,  though  you  may  be 
safe  at  home  thousands  of  miles 
away.  The  inability  of  your  eyes  to  see 
or  your  ears  to  hear  across  the  Atlantic 
will  not  exempt  your  sensibilities  from 
sickening  thunders  and  visions. 

You  will  behold  the  sad  and  horrifying 
but  wholly  justifiable  and  inescapable 
tragedy  of  a  great,  modern  nation  being 

KAr   IT    KEKIICTH    W.    THOVPSOH 


literally  crumbled  upon  the  face  of  the 
planet,  and  the  sins  of  vicious  men  being 
scoured  from  their  land  by  its  rubble. 
Rome  will  be  repeated  a  hundredfold  and 
London  a  thousandfold  in  the  cities  of  the 
Reich. 

Air  bombardment  will  so  pulverize 
Germany  in  the  next  six  months  that  a 
generation  of  diligent  rebuilding  will 
scarcely  restore  her.  The  sum  total  of  all 
the  world's  earthquakes  of  recorded  times 
concentrated  upon  the  Fatherland  couldn't 
raze  and  burn  and  convulse  it  more  thor- 
oughly. 

This  is  the  definite,  measurable,  terrible 
promise  now  given  by  Allied  airpower  as 
it  grows  swiftly  toward  full  strength. 
Merely  routine  work  remains  to  be  done 
in  co-operating  the  bombers  of  the  R.A.F. 
and  the  Eighth  United  States  Air  Force, 
aided  by  their  fighter  and  tactical  com- 
mands, backed  by  the  workers  and  the  re- 
sources of  our  aviation  industry. 

Such  a  triumph  has  been  quickened  by 


a  victory  within  victories — the  vindication 
of  daylight  precision  bombing  which  is 
America's  greatest  single  contribution  to 
the  application  of  air  force  upon  our  ene- 
mies. This  victory  has  been  won  by  the 
Eighth  United  States  Air  Force,  not  over 
Germans,  Japs  or  Italians;  but  against  the 
home-front  critics  of  our  equipment,  lead- 
ership and  methods. 

A  Home-Front  Victory 

Fighting  airmen  here  believe  that  when 
the  postwar  summing  up  takes  place,  the 
winning  of  American  and  British  faith  to 
our  air  corps'  long-cherished  theory  of 
daylight  precision  bombing  will  loom  as 
the  initial  major  achievement  of  Major 
General  Ira  C.  Eaker  and  his  "combat 
kids." 

Just  a  year  ago,  four-engined  Yank-built 
and  Yank-operated  "heavies"  first  opened 
their  bomb  hatches  over  the  Nazi-infested 
continent.  They  were  planes  of  the  Eighth 


Air  Force,  which  is  the  aviation  se 
"ETOUSA"— that's  European  TheaterJ 
Operations  United  States  Army."  It  \ 
a  very  small  air  force  then.  It  has  _ 
impressively — from  12-plane  jabs  to 
plane   haymakers.    In   its   first  year ' 
Eighth  spewed  almost  16,000  tons  ofl 
plosives    upon    more    than    100 
brushed    1,728  enemy  fighters  from1 
skies  and  damaged  about  900  more,  i 
ried  out  82  attacks  in  the  full  light  of  ( 
But  even  as  you  read  this,  the  Eighth] 
be  sluicing  as  many  bombs  over  Ger 
in  a  smgle  month  as  it  did  all  last  ye 

At  any  rate,  the  Eighth — having 
its  two-edged  victory — now  flies  and  I 
as  it  was  designed,  trained  and  mea 
fight:  independently,  precisely  and  by( 

The  story  behind  this  great  war  dracl 
you  are  now  watching — the  biggest  il 
show  of  all  time — goes  back  to  the  kl 
war.  The  astonishing  growth  of  the 
arm  within  the  space  of  that  one  coo 
plus  the  development  of  aeronautical  i 
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ice  Lthe  historic  postwar  decade,  en- 
venec  )y  Billy  Mitchell  and  climaxed  by 
indbtih,  made  it  apparent  to  all  except 
e-haJ  land -and -sea -bound  militarists 
lat  ai  ower  would  be  decisive  next  time. 
Evei  great  world  power  always  has  its 
irticijir  military  needs  dictated  by  poli- 
;s,  wilth,  temperament  and  geography 
weLiS  by  many  imponderables.  Hence 
"!iish  navy,  the  German  and  Rus- 
„  d  hordes,  the  old  United  States 
Formulating     their     post- 191 8 
;j  s  on  the  wonderful  new  weapon, 
cuntry  had  to  make  a  choice  of  the 
5  on  of  each  m^jor  type  of  war- 
would  have  within  its  air  forces, 
cl-'s  Third  Reich,  conceived  for  ag- 
i( ,  put  its  main  faith  in  the  airplane 
,;ssion — and  of  army  co-operation 
,ve  bomber.  Supporting  it  was  the 
ashing,    medium  -  range    general- 
force  of  fighters,  medium  bomb- 
transports.   It  is  easy  now  to  see 
dsight  that  the  traditional  German 
lity  was  latent  in  this  setup.  Once 
twaffe  departed  from  co-ordina- 
th  the  Reichswehr  and  struck  off 
f;f  on  the  air  blitz  of  England,  it 
ave  the  organizational   strength, 
tion,  versatility  or  the  right  air- 
win. 

nd's   consideration    was   defense, 
uliar  necessities  indicated  that  this 


should  be  short-range;  she's  but  a  score 
of  miles  at  one  point  from  the  land  mass 
whence  enemy  planes  could  swarm.  She 
put  her  chief  reliance  in  the  single-seat 
fighter,  superb  all-around  high-  and  low- 
altitude  performance  and  speed.  Her 
choice  was  notably  justified  in  the  Battle 
of  Britain,  in  which  Spitfires  and  Hurri- 
canes prevented  a  world  catastrophe.  Even 
today — this  is  a  fact  difficult  to  accept 
when  you  remember  the  magnitude,  feroc- 
ity, and  wide  range  of  her  attacks — her 
bomber  command  still  is  only  approxi- 
mately one  tenth  of  her  total  air  strength. 
United  States  leaders  had  quite  differ- 
ent problems.  "Hemisphere  defense," 
becoming  our  national  military-policy 
catchword,  framed  a  practical  job  for  our 
Air  Corps  strategists.  First  they  had  to 
reason  how  potential  enemy  forces  might 
come  to  North  or  South  America.  Then 
they  had  to  decide  what  types  of  planes 
were  best  to  halt  them. 

Geographic  Defense  Strategy 

It  was  logical  for  us  to  exploit  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  Oceans,  our  natural  barriers.  Our 
shores  were  beyond  the  reach  of  foreign 
bombers  of  known  or  expected  ranges. 
Some  day,  perhaps  before  this  war  is 
over,  there  will  be  warplanes  capable  of 
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nonstop  round-trip  flight  from  Europe 
and  Asia  to  the  United  States  on  an  im- 
portant scale  with  useful  bomb  loads. 
But  after  four  years  of  war,  no  power  yet 
has  such  planes  in  service.  Moreover, 
even  if  airborne  foes  seized  land  bases 
within  our  hemisphere — South  America, 
say,  and  it  was  part  of  our  air  force  design 
to  prevent  just  that — they  would  still  be, 
in  effective  military  sense,  as  far  or  far- 
ther away  from  us  than  if  at  home  in 
Europe.  Carrier-based  bombers  did  not 
have  much  performance.  Therefore,  it 
was  reasonably  expected  that  we,  unlike 
England,  would  not  be  bombed  from  high 
altitudes,  and  we  haven't  been. 

The  calculated  work  of  our  warplanes 
loomed  clearly.  Our  fighters  would  have 
to  intercept,  strafe  and  knock  out  enemy 
task  forces  that  might  have  broken 
through  our  outer  defenses  and  be  trying 
to  land  on  our  territory.  This  required 
fast  low-  and  medium-altitude  fighters. 
These  we  developed  better  than  any  others 
in  the  world.  The  Airacobra  at  low  alti- 
tudes can  fly  the  ailerons  off  the  Zeros  and 
the  Messerschmitts.  Criticism  of  our 
fighters  came  only  when  they  were  taken 
to  England,  France  and  Holland,  and  ap- 
plied to  special  needs  and  problems  for 
which  they  were  not  intended. 

Pearl  Harbor  was  not  a  failure  of  this 
fighter  policy  but  a  failure  of  vigilance.  A 
couple  of  alerted  fighter  squadrons  might 
have  matched  the  R.A.F.'s  feats  of  Sep- 
tember, 1940,  and  knocked  the  carrier- 
based  Japs  smoking  into  the  pineapple 
fields  of  Oahu.  Used  within  their  intention, 
our  prewar-designed  fighters  have  been 
eminently  successful.  With  various  Curtiss 
Hawks,  General  Chennault's  fliers 
dammed  the  Jap  flow  toward  India  and 
hold  a  score  of  twenty  to  one  or  better 
over  the  Zeros.  The  troop  and  tank- 
strafing  Bell  Airacobras  with  their  20-  or 
37-miUimeter  cannons  have  been  the  back- 
bone of  Russian  mastery  over  Germany's 
attempted  eastward  bUtzes. 

Our  bombers,  on  the  other  hand,  under 
hemisphere  defense,  had  to  constitute  our 
outer  air  bulwark.  Certain  features  were 
therefore  essential.  Great  range  was  nec- 
essary to  fly  to  any  point  within  the  hemi- 
sphere or  to  roam  halfway  across  the 
Atlantic  to  forestall  enemy  sea  approaches. 
And  because  they  must  customarily  op- 
erate beyond  the  possibility  of  help  from 
our  fighters,  they  had  to  have  great  speed 
and  altitude  and  defensive  powers — they 
had  to  be  able,  in  short,  to  get  through, 
bomb,  and  then  fight  off  interceptors. 

Finally,  and  most  characteristic,  they 
must  sally  by  daylight  because  darkened 
ships  could  not  be  found  at  night,  and 
they  must  be  able  to  bomb  with  bull's-eye 
accuracy  the  very  small  targets  presented 
by  shipping,  the  only  feasible  method  then 
or  now  available  to  our  enemies  for  at- 
tacking our  hemisphere. 

In  terms  of  hemisphere  defense  it  was 
more  important  for  our  bombers  to  lay  a 
single  heavy  bomb  precisely  upon  a  hostile 
ship  than  to  sow  ten  bombs  over  a  city. 

Two  Methods  of  Bombing 

Modern  heavy  bombardment  aviation 
recognizes  two  chief  methods:  "spot"  or 
pin-point,  and  "area"  or  saturation  bomb- 
ing. Each  necessitates  the  cutting  down  of 
certain  plane  attributes  in  order  that  oth- 
ers may  be  enhanced.  Circumstances 
dictated  that  we  must  select  the  spot 
method,  which  requires  particularized 
equipment,  methods  and  training,  and,  as 
of  now,  daylight.  England,  with  the  con- 
tinent's industrial  and  military  localities 
under  its  nose,  chose  the  saturation 
process — lug  'em  over  and  let  'em  go, 
using  darkness  rather  than  inbuilt  defen- 
sive power  for  major  protection.  Ger- 
many's dive  bombing  of  "set"  targets  as 
differentiated  from  mobile  ones — set  tar- 
gets are  cities  and  factories  rather  than 
troops — was  a  compromise  between  the 
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two  methods  which  England's  balloon, 
flak  and  fighter  defenses  quickly  emascu- 
lated by  driving  it  too  high  for  accuracy. 

Our  fundamental  bombing  problem  re- 
sulted eventuaUy  in  the  Flying  Fortress, 
later  joined  by  the  Liberator.  But  spot 
bombing  required  at  least  two  corollary 
developments:  an  extraordinary  bomb 
sight  (hence  the  much-pubhcized  "secret" 
United  States  bomb  sights)  plus  long,  te- 
dious, teamlike  drilling  of  bomber  crews 
(hence  the  notable  "hitting  a  fish  in  a  bar- 
rel from  36,000  feet"  demonstrations  of 
our  peacetime  Air  Corps). 

There,  in  fighters  and  bombers,  is  the 
basic  pattern  of  our  hemisphere  defense 
air  force  as  of  1940.  Then  in  1941  our  Air 
Corps  was  suddenly  called  to  war  far  out- 
side our  hemisphere,  to  fight  offensively 
rather  than  defensively,  a  task  completely 
contrary  to  the  one  it  had  been  prepared 
for. 

On  the  professional  military  side,  pres- 
sure to  absorb  its  forces  seems  to  be  some- 
thing the  United  States  must  always  expect 
in  one  form  or  another  from  international 
allies.  You  will  recall  Pershing's  fight  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  A.E.F.  as  a 
strictly  American  undertaking.  The  Eighth 
Air  Force  had  a  comparable  fight  against 
a  few  British  and  Americans  who  thought 
it  should  abandon  its  independent  day- 
hght  existence  and  join  its  personnel, 
equipment  and  production  to  the  R.A.F.'s. 

Luftwaffe  FaUure  by  Day 

On  the  lay  side,  the  EngUsh  public  had 
good  reason  for  lacking  faith  in  the  day- 
light technique  of  their  new  allies.  Just 
three  years  ago  the  English  people  watched 
the  daylight  bombers  of  the  Luftwaffe 
hosed  from  the  skies  over  Kent  and  Sur- 
rey by  English  fighters  until  the  survi- 
vors were  glad  to  scurry  back  to  the  con- 
tinent with  their  rudders  between  their 
wheels. 

However,  such  authoritative  English 
leaders  as  Air  Chief  Marshals  Portal  and 
Harris  saw  the  different  values  of  the 
American  theory  of  daylight  precision 
bombing  and  perceived  at  once  a  "war 
chance"  that's  little  short  of  providential. 
That  is  the  manner  in  which  daylight  pre- 
cision or  spot  bombing  and  night  area 
or  saturation  bombing  complement,  fill 
out  and  complete  each  other. 

That  both  types  of  bombing  should  be 
available  to  our  side,  making  possible  a 
round-the-clock  24-hour-a-day  thrashing 
of  our  common  enemies,  is  the  most 
felicitous  discovery  within  Allied  power 
in  this  war.  It  is  literally  a  miraculous  gift 
of  heaven  that  guarantees  victory. 

But  even  so  happy  a  union  could  not 
be  profited  by  at  once.  The  Eighth  had 
to  walk  before  it  ran.  That's  one  reason 
our  first  raids  were  on  Nazi  targets  in 
France,  requiring  only  shallow  penetra- 
tion of  enemy  defenses.  Another  simple 
fact  is  that  until  now  we  did  not  have 
enough  planes  for  a  big  showing. 

Remember  that  R.A.F.  heavy  bomber 
production  is  largely  for  this  European 
front  alone,  while  our  heavy  bombers 
have  to  be  allotted  to  a  dozen  fronts. 
Eaker  was  unshakable  in  his  refusal  to 
disregard  arithmetic.  He  insisted  upon 
maintaining  strength  at  a  rate,  however 
slight,  of  increase.  He  wouldn't  push  his 
operations  into  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns.  That  is*  raid  faster  than  he  could 
make  up  his  losses. 

The  third  cause  of  delay  was  that  the 
Eighth,  after  slowly  gathering  its  strength 
over  half  a  year,  was  robbed  for  North 
Africa.  Thenceforth,  the  Eighth  was  really 
acting  in  support  of  the  North  African  ex- 
pedition, a  matter  hitherto  unrevealed.  In 
bombing  Brest  Peninsula,  Saint- Nazaire, 
La  Pallice  and  other  U-boat  nests,  it  was 
protecting  the  flank  of  great  convoys  to 
Africa.  That  those  convoys  had  no  losses 
from  U-Boat  action  was  due  in  large  meas- 
(Continued  on  page  5A) 
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The  Warrin's  guns  were  blazing  now  at  rapid  fire.  Over  there  a  great  sheet  of  flame  suddenly  drowned  the  raider's  afterdeck 


Commander  Stark,  of  the  U.S.S. 
Paul  Warrin,  goes  fishing,  with 
shrewd  New  England  fore- 
sight as  a  substitute  for  bait 


JOSHUA  STARK  was  a  Massachusetts 
preacher  who  had  prophetic  wisdom. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century,  he  was  un- 
easy with  the  import  of  his  times.  Per- 
haps that's  why  he  named  his  first-born 
after  a  man  who  once  had  walked  in  a 
Hon's  den.  As  it  turned  out,  the  name  was 
apt.  After  Pearl  Harbor,  Commander 
Daniel  Stark  often  did  the  same. 

Joshua's  son  was  lean,  whh  a  bony,  sea- 
weathered  face  the  color  of  well-used 
teak.  Under  craggy  brows  his  gray  eyes 
held  captive  a  dry  New  England  humor. 
He  was  young  for  his  rank.  But  you 
wouldn't  notice  it  until  he  started  gnaw- 
ing a  tactical  problem  like  a  bulldog  at  a 
bone.  At  a  time  like  that  his  eyes  went 
blue.  They  lost  their  look  of  gentle  gray- 
ness  and  glittered.  Like  a  hard,  hot  flame. 
And  the  same  thing  happened  when  he 
fished.  The  commander  enjoyed  the  com- 
plete absorption  of  it.  He  admired  the 
patience  and  the  skill  it  taught.  And  he 
was  fishing  now. 

He  would  have  preferred  a  Western 
trout  stream.  Or,  better  still,  the  deep- 
sea  tarpon  water  of  his  own  East  Coast. 
But  his  service  now  was  in  the  South 
Pacific  with  Admiral  Barnham's  cruiser 
force.  So  Commander  Daniel  Stark  had 
his  boat  off  Cliffy  Point,  thinking  to  take 
sea  mullet  with  light  tackle  on  a  barbless 


hook  while  his  destroyer,  the  U.S.S.  Paul 
Warrin,  lay  at  harbor  anchor  inside  the 
fairway  buoy.  The  coxs'n  had  his  eye  on 
the  Warrin's  signal  yard  while  his  skipper 
fished.  He  was  hoping  for  the  best, 
knowing  they'd  have  a  chicken  sandwich 
soon  if  all  went  well.  The  skipper  would 
tell  a  nifty  yarn,  talking,  man  to  man,  the 
way  he  always  did  when  he  wasn't  on 
the  quarterdeck.  But  that  wasn't  how  it 
went. 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,"  the  coxs'n  said. 
"They've  hoisted  the  recall  flag." 

The  skipper's  light  bamboo  was  bent  in 
a  lovely  arc:  his  eyes  held  a  smiling  glit- 
ter. "Stand  by  the  landing  net,  Bailey. 
He's  got  some  heft,  this — " 

"The  recall  flag,"  the  coxs'n  repeated 
gloomily.   "It's  flying,  sir." 

"Eh?  What?"  The  skipper  sighed. 
"Oh."  Releasing  the  tension  of  his  line, 
he  saw  an  instantaneous  flash  of  silver  in 
the  turquoise  sea.  "Very  good,  Bailey. 
Take  her  in,"  he  said. 

So  the  skipper  missed  his  sport  again. 

IN  REALITY,  Commander  Stark's  inno- 
cent amusement  was  interrupted   in  a 
place  three  thousand  miles  away. 

It  was  a  large  room,  burrowed  deep  in 
the  bombproof  island  earth.  Brilliantly 
lit,  its  steel  walls  were  lined  with  vast 
ocean  charts.  Information  flowed  down 
there  in  a  ceaseless  stream  to  be  filtered, 
appraised,  and  dealt  with  properly.  The 
charts  had  many  colored  markings,  rarely 
static,  for  they  represented  ships  of  the 
battle  fleets  in  action  halfway  round  the 
world.    A  staff  captain  had  a  southwest 


corner  of  ocean  ringed.  It  embraced  fif- 
teen meridians,  and  as  many  parallels  of 
latitude,  slicing*  carelessly  through  Tonga 
in  the  north  and  skirting  New  Zealand's 
North  Cape  in  the  south.  He  had  pieced 
together  there  the  part  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle. 
And  now  he  was  telling  a  white-haired 
admiral  with  a  stubborn  face  about  it.  He 
spoke  softly,  pointing  his  findings  out. 
The  white-haired  man  kept  his  head 
tipped  a  little  on  one  side  in  an  attitude  of 
intense  attention,  his  lean  hands  clasped 
behind  his  back,  the  forearms  heavy  with 
golden  braid.. 

"She  is  dodging  around  in  this  area, 
sir,"  he  was  saying.  "She  has  kept  herself 
amazingly  well  concealed.  But  that's  where 
she  is — or  very  recently  was.  I  am  quite 
sure  of  it." 

The  admiral  merely  nodded.  He  trusted 
his  men  and  his  tools.  "Barnham's  force," 
he  murmured,  "would  be  available." 

"Yes,  sir.  But  there's  the  Gilbert  Islands 
operation.  Admiral  Barnham's  force  is 
sailing  for  fleet  rendezvous  tomorrow.  If 
we  detach  one  of  his  cruisers  it  would — -" 

"We  must  leave  it  in  his  discretion, 
John,  as  to  what  he  best  can  spare.  Is  the 
signal  prepared?" 

"Ready  and  coded,  sir." 

"You  had  better  get  it  off  at  once.  She 
is  dangerous." 

So  Commander  Daniel  Stark  let  loose  a 
fine  sea  mullet  that  felt  at  least  four 
pounds.  And  m  the  afternoon  watch  he 
boarded  the  cruiser  Fresno  wearing  Barn- 
ham's two-starred  flag.  In  the  staffroom 
the  admiral  had  the  flats  of  his  hands  on 
an  outspread  chart,  peering  down.    He 


didn't  relish  what  he  saw,  for  the 
petual  cigarette  in  the  holder  clamped  b| 
tween  his  teeth  had  an  angle  steeper 
usual  and  the  crisp  gray  hair  on  the  til 
of  his  head  was  badly  ruffled.  Biisl] 
Barnham  looked  up  when  Commani 
Stark  entered. 

"Where  the  devil  have  you  been? 
boomed. 

"Fishing,  sir." 

"I  might  have  known  it!  I  don't  si 
pose  you  reaUze  the  boys  in  your  Wai 
have  got  a  song  about  you?" 

"Yes,  sir.  They  call  it,  Fisherman 
the  Tin  Can  Man." 

"What!"  The  admiral's  eyes  were  susj 
ciously  atwmkle.  "Do  you  mean  they' 
got  the  gall  to  sing  it  to  your  face?" 

"Oh,  no."  The  commander  grinnel 
"I  just  know.  The  words  aren't  bad.  Bu 
wish  I  knew  who  dreamed  up  the  melod 
It's  terrible." 

Blister  Barnham  snorted.  Ca 
Laney,  the  aide  at  his  side,  smiled  broad)] 
So  did  Lieutenant  Commander  Jones,  tl 
navigator.  But  the  admiral  wasn't  real 
surprised.  He  knew  some  instinct  told  ) 
skippers  what  seamen  thought  and  spo! 
in  the  messrooms  underdecks. 

He  cleared  his  throat.  "There's  a  Ji 
surface  raider  on  the  loose,"  he  sai 
"Auxiliary  cruiser.  She  must  be  d 
stroyed." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Commander  Dani 
Stark. 

"She  is  operating  in  this  area."  Bar 
ham  lifted  one  large  hand  for  just  loi 
enough  to  indicate  the  penciled  circle 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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re  losses  have  soared  since 
war  began.   The  cause  is 
it  sabotage — it's  carelessness 


MERICA  has  not  been  bombed  in 
this  war  but  it  has  suffered  losses 
almost  as  deadly  as  if  planes  had 
n  overhead.  It  matters  little  whether  a 
b  destroys  a  war  plant  or  whether  it  is 
ned  to  the  ground  by  our  own  neglect, 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  the 
ited  States  had  more  fires  than  in  all  of 
2,  which  in  turn  was  the  worst  year  in 
ty-five  years! 
he  most  important  of  these  fires  have 
m  in  industrial  plants.  Consider  the  fire 
t  destroyed  a  grain  elevator  in  Minne- 
The  money  loss  was  $1,350,000  but 
t  was  only  a  minor  part  of  the  disaster. 
|at  one  elevator  contained  sufficient 
ad  rations  to  feed  an  army  of  700,000 

for  an  entire  year. 

ven  before  we  were  in  the  war,  we 

;  taking  a  beating  from  fires.  On  Octo- 

II,  1941,  fire  broke  out  in  a  group  of 

lent  textile-mill  buildings  at  Fall  River, 

ssachusetts,  which  were  being  used  as 

rage  space  for  the  United  States  gov- 


ernment rubber  reserve.  The  fire  raged  for 
twelve  days  and  caused  a  loss  of  $15,000,- 
000.  But  what  was  even  more  serious,  it 
destroyed  15,850  tons  of  rubber,  ten  per 
cent  of  the  entire  U.  S.  rubber  reserve. 

Last  year  saw  two  spectacular  fires — the 
Cocoanut  Grove  night-club  fire  in  Boston 
that  caused  the  death  of  four  hundred 
ninety-one  persons,  and  the  Normandie 
fire  in  New  York  that  resulted  not  only 
in  a  monetary  loss  of  $53,000,000  but 
robbed  us  of  the  use  of  a  war  transport 
which  is  badly  needed  in  these  days  of 
invasion.  The  Cocoanut  Grove  tragedy 
so  occupied  people's  minds  that  they  have 
forgotten  that  two  weeks  later  a  hostel  for 
servicemen  in  Saint  John's,  Newfound- 
land, was  burned  to  the  ground  and 
caused  the  death  of  99  people  and  injury 
to  109  others.  A  month  and  a  day  after 
the  Cocoanut  Grove  fire,  an  old  hotel  in 
Syracuse  was  destroyed  with  the  loss  of 
nine  lives  and  a  property  damage  of  over 
a  million  dollars. 

In  case  you  think  these  fires  unusual, 
take  a  look  at  what  happened  in  the  first 
week  of  June  this  year,  the  latest  statis- 
tics available:  Three  war  plants  were  de- 
stroyed in  Seattle  with  a  loss  of  $350,000; 
a  rayon  plant  was  burned  to  the  ground  at 
Cumberland,    Maryland,   with   a   loss   of 


$500,000;  a  railroad  freight  depot  was  de- 
stroyed at  Great  Bend,  Kansas,  costing 
$153,000;  a  group  fire  at  Wallfngton,  New 
Jersey,  meant  a  loss  of  more  than  $250,- 
000;  a  refrigerator  plant  at  Middle  Amana, 
Iowa,  was  destroyed,  costing  $250,000.  In 
the  latter  plant,  equipment  already  crated 
for  shipment  overseas  was  destroyed. 

This  record  can  be  duplicated  for  every 
week  in  the  past  year.  The  money  loss  is 
serious  but  the  war  loss  is  even  more 
grave.  We  have  averaged  almost  one  seri- 
ous fire  a  day  in  war  industries.  They 
ruined  materials  badly  needed  by  the 
Army  and  Navy.  They  delayed  produc- 
tion. They  hindered  the  war  effort. 

Can't  Blame  It  on  Sabotage 

In  two  days"  time  in  April,  1942,  the 
losses  were:  a  business  block  in  Richmond, 
Indiana,  loss  $300,000;  a  lumber  mill  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  loss  $500,000;  the  busi- 
ness district  of  Kewanee,  Illinois,  loss  $1,- 
650,000;  a  department  store  in  Janesville, 
Wisconsin,  loss  $300,000. 

It  might  help  our  self-pride  to  feel  that 

some  of  this  was  the  work  of  saboteurs 

but  we  haven't  even  that  excuse  to  fall 

back  on.  The  most  strenuous  investigation 

■in  all  of  these  cases,  both  by  the  National 


Fire  Protection  Association  and  the  F.B.I. , 
has  failed  to  make  out  a  single  case  of 
sabotage. 

The  fire-protection  people  maintain  that 
"take  a  chance"  philosophy  is  responsible 
for  the  trend.  We  are  building  in  a  hurry 
and  we  are  building  big.  We  throw  up  the 
largest  structures  we  can  build,  many  of 
them  not  provided  with  fire-protection  ap- 
pliances, and  if  there  is  a  fire  at  all,  it 
burns  up  everything. 

Last  year  we  had  over  700,000  fires  in 
the  United  States,  approximately  30,000  of 
them  in  war  plants.  Nothing  very  technical 
or  mysterious  caused  them.  Approxi- 
mately 125,000  can  be  attributed  to  care- 
less smokers;  another  100,000  were  due  to 
failure  to  maintain  heating  equipment  and 
chimneys  in  good  condition;  another  60,- 
000  were  caused  by  poorly  maintained 
electrical  equipment;  25,000  of  them  were 
due  to  careless  handling  of  gasoline  and 
kerosene;  and  another  25,000  were  started 
by  a  stray  spark  igniting  a  pile  of  rubbish 
that  shouldn't  be  there.  , 

The  loss  in  foodstuffs  has  been  particu- 
larly high:  In  two  food-plant  fires,  the 
losses  represented  the  annual  productive 
capacity  of  approximately  2,000  farmers 
and  more  than  150,000  acres  of  wheat 
((Continued  on  page  89^ 


Tons  of  precious  rubber  and  latex  went 
up  in  smoke  when  p*art  of  the  Firestone 
Rubber  Company's  plant  in  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts,   burned   to   the_  ground 
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MISS  SUBWAYS 


•PHOTOGB/ffHS   FOR   COLLIERS   BY   KNOP*'.PIX 


New  York's  prettiest  strap-hangers  relax  on  the  white 
sand  at  Jones  Beach  on  the  ocean  side  of  Long  Island. 
These  girls  were  chosen  from  some  22,000  entries,  each 
to  bear  the  title  of  "Miss  Subways"  for  one  month  and 
to  bask  in  all  the  attention  that  results  from  having 
her  picture  appear  some   16,000  times  in   subway  trains 


mail  of  Attorney  Helen  Borgia,  who  is  shown  at  the  right,  led  to  new  clients. 
;mary  Gregory,  left,  and  Dorothea  Mate,  center,  now  do  modeling  occasionally 


Dorothea  Mate,  center,  one  of  two  Miss  Subways  who  are  married.   Her  husband's 
business  (dealer  in  automobile  parts),  boomed  after  she  won  the  Miss  Subways  contest 


O  MILLIONS  of  New  Yorkers,  the  subway  is  just 
one  way  of  getting  around,  but  to  more  and  more 
,  of  the  city's  prettiest  strap-hangers,  it  has  become 
road  to  fame  and  fortune — anyway,  fame.  Each 
th,  John  Robert  Powers  selects  one  girl  (or,  in  a  tie, 
to  hold  the  title  of  Miss  Subways  and  have  her  pic- 
displayed  on  16,000  cards  in  all  the  city's  subway 

IS. 

^fter  that,  anything  can  happen  to  the  lucky  girl — and 
iiy  does:  Hollywood  and  Broadway  offers,  fan  mail, 
ers,  gifts,  and  so  many  bids  for  dates  that  the  girls 
track  of  the  calls.  Ruth  Ericsson,  manicurist  at  the 
dorf,  is  still  getting  an  orchid  a  week  from  an  un- 
A'n   admirer  who   sent  her  one  every  day   for   six 


months  after  her  picture  appeared.  She  is  still  single. 
despite  258  marriage  offers,  but  she  carries  the  picture  of 
one  young  man  she  met  through  the  contest.  He  is  now 
piloting  the  bomber  Miss  Subways  in  North  Africa. 

There  have  been  31  Miss  Subways  since  the  stunt  was 
started  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  Some  2,000  pictures  of 
candidates  are  sent  to  Powers  each  month,  usually  by  boy 
friends,  sometimes  by  the  girls  themselves.  From  these, 
the  field  is  narrowed  to  30-odd.  Powers  interviews  the 
finalists,  has  the  five  or  six  prettiest  photographed,  and 
then  picks  the  winner.  For  a  month  she  sees  her  face  in 
every  subway  car,  suddenly  finds  herself  a  celebrity,  gets 
job  offers  and  mash  notes — and  loves  it  all. 

From  the  diary  of  Jamie  Sue  Helms,  one  of  the  first 


Miss  Subways:  "Today  about  six  people  recognized  me  on 
the  subway.  . .  .  Everyone  in  the  office  is  excited  about  the 
celebrity  they're  housing.  .  .  .  The  phone  won't  stop  ring- 
ing. ...  A  young  state  senator  phoned  today.  He's  an  art- 
ist. We're  having  lunch  Saturday."  Jamie  was  then  a  ste- 
nographer. Now  she's  teaching  posing  at  a  charm  school. 

Her  story  is  typical.  No  professional  model  may  en- 
ter the  contest,  but  five  of  the  winners  have  subsequently 
landed  modeling  jobs.   Two  have  had  screen-test  offers. 

To  have  fun  and  compare  experiences,  the  girls  formed 
a  Miss  Subways  club.  Most  of  their  meetings  are  held  in 
Manhattan,  but  for  the  last  outing  of  the  summer,  the 
girls  took  themselves  to  Jones  Beach  for  a  day  of  sun  and 
swimming  and  sandwiches.  Collier's  went  along.         *** 


Davis,  at  the  top  in  the  group  below,  and  Ruth  Ericsson  try  some  acrobatics, 
le  Cecile  Woodley,  buyer  for  Macy's  department  store  in  New  York  City,  looks  on 


Connie  Sameth,  below,  got  this  collection  of  military  insignia  from  servicemen  who 
saw  her  picture  in  the  subways.  With  her,  admiring  the  collection,  is  Jamie  Sue  Helms 
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The  start  of  an  e)ift-roUl« 
race.  Tera  Davis  is  tlie  starti 
cr.  From  left  to  rij»ht  ojl 
ftirls  are:  Ruth  Kricssonil 
founder  and  prosident  oltM 
Mis»  Subways  Club;  HeleJ 
Horftia,  attorney  at  la»| 
tk'ciluWoodley,  Macy  buy 
Rosemary  Crcftnry, 
worker  at  Sperry  Cyroscol 
and  (Bonnie  Sami'th, 
Airl   at    Saks    Fifth   Av« 
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Tera  Davis  appeared  as  Miss  Subways  in  August.  Now  she  is  being  groomed  to  sing  with 
Leo  Reisman's  band  and  is  working  as  a  receptionist  at  the   United  Yugoslav  Relief 


Rose-Ellen  Cameron,  left,  was  a  struggling  artist,  is  now  a  successful  J '^1 ''' 
model.    Center  is   Evelvn  Friedman,  secretarv;  right,   Dorothea  Mate*'*'^* 
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On  the  subway  going  home  with  Ruth  Ericsson,  Tera  Davis  sits  i 
her  picture  and  is  recognized  as  Miss  Subways  by  two  admiring  sailor 
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["<ROST  recognized  her  by  her  walk,  a  good  half 
a  block  away,  she  coming  north  on  Park  Avenue, 
he  going  south.  It  was  ten,  closer  to  eleven  years 
le  he  had  laid  eyes  on  her,  but  there  had  been  thirty 
r  years  in  which  to  observe  her  walk,  and  indeed 
every  movement  and  her  stillnesses,  too.  Like 
ing,  horribly  self-conscious,  across  the  floor  at 
ing  school.  Like  walking,  pretty  confidently,  back 
ick  up  the  tennis  balls  before  serving.  Like  walking 
ss  the  living  room  (seeing  her  through  the  fuil- 
th  windows)  to  welcome  him  the  first  nights  of 
ol  vacations.  The  stillnesses:  a  night  with  the  top 
n  on  the  Jordan  and  the  spooky  dirigible  Shenan- 
h  sailed  overhead  on  its  way  to  disaster:  times  when 
was  dummy  at  auction,  her  hands  in  her  lap.  He 
jgnized  her  by  her  walk,  all  right;  but  of  course  he 
Id  have  recognized  her  hand  if  it  had  been  sent  to 
in  the  mail,  or  one  ear,  or  a  breast,  or  a  foot.  The> 
Idn't  have  to  go  to  her  dentist  to  establish  her  iden- 
by  her  teeth.  He  could  cup  his  hand  over  the  back 
ler  head  and  be  able  to  tell  that  it  was  Iter  skull. 
It  was  time  for  people  to  be  going  to  lunch,  and  in 
half  block  between  them  a  lot  of  people  were  doing 
that:  but  she  was  tall  and  he  was  tall.  Because  they 
e  both  tall  he  saw  her;  because  she  was  tall  and  all 
life,  even  now,  apparently,  self-conscious  about  it, 
walked  with  her  eyes  down.  Like  many  very  tall 
s  she  had  a  tendency  to  be  knock-kneed.  She  would 
about  it  as  she  did  her  other  faults,  and  he  would 
ly  them  all  and  believe  his  own  denials.  "No,  I  like 
No,  I  love  them.  Oh,  you  are  not.  No,  she  isn't." 
"Oh,  you  know  you're  the  best.  Stop  fishing."  Or: 
,  what  the  hell!  I  only  said  she  was  attractive.  I 
n't  say  you  weren't." 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.  I  haven't 
Idled  mankind,  darling.  I've  studied  you.  No,  it 
Isn't  a  chore.  No,  it  wasn't  even  a  study.  I  did  it — I 
it — unconsciously.  I  am  with  you,  I  watch  you,  I  re- 
mber.  I  don't  consciously  study  you,  darling.  And 
wanted  to  study  mankind,  or  man,  I'd  go  ahead  and 
it.  No,  I  don't  think  studying  you  is  a  waste  of  time, 
bn't  want  to  study  anything  else.  In  fact,  1  don't  want 
study  anything,  period.  When  I  said  I  haven't  stud- 
mankind,  but  you,  I  didn't  think  before  1  said  it.  I 
s  sort  of — well,  the  thought  ran  through  my  head  how 
11  I  knew  you,  just  from  watching  you  and  loving 
u,  and  somehow  or  other  that  saying  occurred  to 
.  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.  And  it  oc- 
red  to  me  how  some  men  study,  archaeologists  or  an- 
opologists  or  ethnologists;  they  dig  for  years  and 
rn  languages  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  studying  man- 
d.  Or  man.  They  find  out  a  lot  about  the  Pilt- 
wn  man,  or  King  Tut.  Then  they  come  back  and 
blish  their  findings  and  get  honorary  degrees,  or  else 
ybe  they  die  some  tragic  death  because  they  opened 


the  wrong  tomb.  But  anyway,  they  devote  their  lives 
to  studying  mankind,  or  man.  Now  me,  in  my  case,  I 
am  the  greatest  living  authority  on  you,  and  will  you 
kiss  me? 

She  was  wearing  a  suit  of  a  black  material  and  her 
gloves  were  white.  She  was  getting  closer  and  it  was 
quite  time  he  thought  up  something  to  say.  After 
eleven  years,  and  thirty  before  that,  you  ought  to  have 
something  better  than  just,  "Hello,  Priscilla."  Or  her 
nickname:  "Hello,  Prill."  And  then  he  remembered, 
with  her  nickname,  the  letter  wanting  him  to  be  the 
first  to  know.  He  remembered  how  badly  he  had  taken 
it:  the  months  of  drinking:  the  two  lost  jobs;  the  fight 
with  her  cousin.  He  remembered  how  very  long  it  had 
taken  him  to  realize  that  you  don't  really  get  revenge  on 
a  woman  who  merely  marries  another  guy. 

No?   No  revenge. 

Collie'-''  for  September  25,  1943 


He  reached  out  and  opened  a  taxi  door.  He  got 
in.  "Go  south,"  he  said.  The  cab  started,  and 
it  was   timed  just  right.    She  hadn't  seen  him 


He  reached  out  and  opened  a  taxi  door.  He  got  in. 
The  driver  said:  "Where  to?" 

"Go  south,"  he  said.  The  cab  started,  and  it  was 
timed  just  right.  She  hadn't  seen  him,  and  now  he  could 
almost  reach  out  and  touch  her.  But  there  was  some- 
thing he  could  do  that  was  better  than  to  reach  out  and 
touch  her.  In  a  voice  that  he  knew  she  could  hear,  he 
spoke.  "Hello,  Prill,"  he  said,  and  sank  back  in  the  cab. 

Let  her  look  around  in  the  lunchtime  crowd  and 
try  to  figure  out  who  had  spoken.  Ah,  but  better,  let 
her  wonder — now,  this  afternoon,  tonight,  next  week 
— whether  anyone  had  spoken  at  all. 
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(Pronounced  NICHEVO) 

By 

Quentin  Reynolds 

It's  more  than  a  word.  It's 
the  philosophy  of  all  Russia. 
In  1860,  it  frightened  Bis- 
marck. It  lives  now  to  make 
a   house  painter  despair 

MAP     BY     KENNETH     THOMPSON 


MEANS  ^^SO  WHAT  \" 


i 


THE  Czar  was  very  proud  of  his  spir- 
ited horses,  and  Bismarck  loved  to 
ride.  One  morning  in  I860,  the  Rus- 
sian ruler  and  the  man  who  was  then  Ger- 
man ambassador  to  Russia  mounted  two 
prancing  Russian  horses  and  set  off  across 
the  country  outside  St.  Petersburg.  It 
took  all  the  riding  skill  of  Bismarck  to 
keep  his  horse  in  check.  Finally  on  a  coun- 
try lane  just  outside  the  city,  the  horse 
shied  violently  to  one  side.  An  unfortu- 
nate peasant  happened  to  be  walking  along 
the  lane.  The  horse  knocked  him  down, 
one  of  its  iron-shod  hoofs  opened  a  cut  on 
his  head,  and  he  collapsed  to  the  ground. 
The  horrified  Bismarck  leaped  from 
his  horse  and  tried  to  revive  the  victim. 
Finally  the  man  recovered  consciousness, 
although  it  was  obvious  that  he  was  badly 
hurt.  He  waved  aside  the  remorseful  Bis- 
marck's offer  of  payment,  murmured 
"Nichevo!"  and  hobbled  away. 


"What  does  that  word  mean?"  Bismarck 
asked  the  Czar. 

The  Czar  was  puzzled.  He  could  think 
of  no  German  equivalent  for  this  most 
common  of  all  Russian  words.  In  fact 
there  was  no  equivalent. 

"Roughly,"  he  explained  to  Bismarck, 
"it  means  es  macht  nichts — it  doesn't  mat- 
ter. But  it  means  more  than  that.  It 
means  that  he  accepts  what  has  happened 
without  anger.  It  means  that  accidents 
like  that  don't  bother  him.  They  are  mere 
incidents  which  do  not  affect  the  destiny 
of  Russia." 

"I  see,"  Bismarck  said  thoughtfully.  Be- 
fore he  left  St.  Petersburg,  the  Czar  pre- 
sented him  with  a  golden  medallion  made 
to  hang  about  his  neck,  and  on  it  was  en- 
graved the  one  word  "Nichevo!"  Years 
later  when  one  faction  in  Germany  wished 
to  war  against  Russia,  Bismarck  made  an 
impassioned  plea  before  the  Reichstag  for 
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It  is  revealed  now  tliat  the  Germans 
flown   many  hundreds   of  miles  ni( 
from  behind  their  own  lines  to  bomb 
production    centers    at    Yaroslavl,  ( 
and  Saratov,  deep  in  the  S«)vief  home 


peace.  He  pulled  open  his  shirt  and  she 
the  golden  locket  to  the  parliament 
said,  "You  can  never  beat  people  w 
philosophy  of  life  can  be  summed  u 
that  one  word— Nichevo.  ' 


That  is  a  story  printed  in  the  verv     '*'"' 


;iE> 


history  books  in  Moscow.  Chil 
schools  are  told  the  story,  and  hewn 
of  it  is  true  and  how  much  of  it  le| 
does  not  matter.  It  is  true  in  spirit 
something  which  Hitler,  because  of  h 
norance  of  any  language  but  German, 
not  know,  or,  if  he  does  know,  ignore 

I  know  that  one  third  of  Eurt 
Russia  (the  most  fertile  productive 
tion  of  the  country)  is  in  German  hi 
and  that  sixty  million  Russians  in  tha 
cupied  territory  are  either  dead,  capti 
or  enslaved.  I  know  that,  to  date,  tw 
thousand  Russian  tanks  have  been 
stroyed  or  captured.  I  know  that  cet 
of  war  production  like  Gorki,  Sara 
and  Yaroslavl  are  being  systematic 
bombed  and  that  many  of  their  facU 
have  been  rendered  useless. 

Yet  I  balance  against  all  of  thi 
backs  the  one  word  which  Russia 
in  answering  them — "Nichevo!"  In 
ca,  we  would  say,  "So  what!" 

Training  in  Sacrifice 

If  the  Russians  had  any  other  pi 
phy  of  life,  they  would  have  crumbl( 
Jer  the  strain  long  ago.  They  had 
training  for  the  sacrifices  they  have 
make  since  war  began.  Years  ago 
realized  that  the  only  real  way  he  a 
guarantee  peace  for  Russia  was  to  b 
an  army  whose  very  presence  would 
courage  any  invader. 

He  called  upon  the  people  to  co-ope 
in  two  five-year  plans.  At  the  end  of 
first  five  years,  industry  was  humm 
Tanks,  planes  and  guns  were  coming 
of  factories  in  Kharkov,  Stalingrad,  F 
tov  and  Odessa.  An  army  was  b< 
trained,  not  in  antiquated  war  meth 
but  in  methods  which  would  have  to 
used  in  a  war  of  movement  as  contrai 
with  the  war  of  position  which  charac 
ized  that  other  war.  The  people  hac 
sacrifice  a  great  deal  in  labor,  in  comf 
in  food  and  in  taxes  to  pay  for  this  ei' 
mous  development. 

The  army  grew  in  power  and  in  m^ 
anized  equipment.  It  became  strong, 
now  people  were  able  to  relax  a  bit. 
modity   goods   began  to  appear   on 
counters  of  the  department  stores  in  M| 
cow.   In  1929,  people  were  beginni 
live  as  they  had  dreamed  of  living. 
Stalin,  too  much  of  a  realist  ever  b^l 
overoptimistic,    cried    out    in    a    s[ 
'Zhit  Stalo  Liilche,  Tovarische!  Zhit  Si\ 
veselei!"    The  cry   rang  around   RuS, 
"Life  is  better,  comrades!    Life  is  gay<| 
His  words  were  incorporated  in  a 
lar  song.  All  of  Russia  felt  that  the  fi 
of  ten  years  of  sacrifice  were  about  IqI 
gathered.   And  then  came  June  22,  19 

It  was  war.  And  horrible,  bloody  w 
far  more  terrible  than  the  world  had  e 
seen.  The  Germans  marched  in  and  bej 
to  mow  down  this  Russian  army  wh 
had  taken  ten  years  to  build.  Withii 
few  months  Vilna,  Riga,  Tallinn,  Viteb 
Lwow  and  Minsk  had  fallen. 

The  battle  of  Lutsk  cost  the  Red  an 
ten  thousand  tanks  alone.  The  Germi 
claim  that  they  destroyed  1,900  Red  { 
craft  on  the  ground  that  very  first  day 
war.  The  Russians  admit  to  losing  1,' 
during  that  twenty-four  hours,  and  4,( 
since  then.  Whole  divisions  disappeai 
without  a  trace.  That  magnificent  an 
(Continued  on  page  4\) 
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\Story  Thus  Far: 

llSELLE  MOUNTJOY,  an  orphan,  is  liv- 
Tig   with    her   grandfather    not    far    from 

ngton,  D.  C,  when  the  old  man  suddenly 
I A  few  months  later,  acting  on  the  advice 
Ineral  Cruickshank,  her  grandfather's  best 
|,  she  goes  to  the  coast  and  enters  the  Uni- 
of  California,  at  Berkeley,  where  the 
^1  is  living.  She  rtiakes  her  home  with  Dr. 
[Cruickshank,  the  general's  nephew,  and  his 

wife,  Mollie. 
^rtly  after  she  reaches  Berkeley,  a  man  with 

she  had  fallen  in  love  in  the  East — Alan 
Ityre,  a  captain  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Medical 
p — shows  up.   And  almost  immediately  she 

the  stunning  truth :    He   is  in   love  with 

Armitage.  the  general's  niece  (who  has  a 
(nd  in  the  Navy),  and  Mitzi  loves  him. 
horoughly  decent  sort,  Alan  tries  hard  lo 

of  Mitzi,  to  forget  her.   Once  he  actually 

jriseUe  to  marry  him.   Unfortunately,  how- 

Ijhe  weakens — jilts  Griselle  and  goes  back  to 

Then  he  goes  away,  reports  for  duty  over- 

tbroken,  Griselle  finds  one  person,  and 
rnly,  who  can  comfort  her.  That  person  is 
s  brother,  Steve,  a  cripple  with  a  remark- 
lersonality.  Griselle  admires  him,  likes  him  : 
oes  not  love  him.  Despite  what  has  hap- 
,  she  still  loves  Alan! 

|tzi  lives  with  the  general.  She  feels  sure  that, 

he  dies,  she  will  inherit  the  bulk  of  his  es- 

She  is,  therefore,  much  perturbed  (as  she 

Griselle  clearly)  when  she  learns  that  he  is 

le  verge  of  changing  his  will,  so  as  to  admit 

beneficiaries — Sam    and    Mollie    Cruick- 

t,  Griselle,  the  servants.  .  .  . 

m  comes  back  to  Berkeley.   He  meets  Gri- 

takes  her  in  his  arms,  tells  her  he  loves 

asks  her  to  marry  him.    Griselle,  adoring 


him,  promises  to  become  his  wife.  Then — before 
any  alterations  in  the  will  have  been  made — the 
general  dies.  He  dies  in  his  sleep,  after  taking 
some  sleeping  tablets  given  to  him  by  Mitzi.  And 
the  evidence  (as  Griselle  sees  it,  at  least)  is 
strongly  against  Mitzi. 

The  will  (made  twenty  years  before)  is  read.  In 
it  the  general  bequeaths  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
Griselle's  mother,  and  the  remainder  of  the  es- 
tate to  a  person  named  Catherine  Johansen. 

Mitzi  is  among  those  present  at  the  reading. 
She  listens  to  the  end.  Then  :  "This,  "  she  ex- 
claims, "is  a  ridiculous  will,  twenty  years  old  and 
leaving  everything  to  someone  we  never  even 
heard  of!" 

VIII 

YOUR  uncle  never  told  you  in  so 
many  words  that  you  were  his  chief 
beneficiary?"  Walter  McMurray 
asked  Mitzi. 

"No;  but  he — but  he — but  I  always — " 
Mitzi  floundered.  "Didn't  you  always 
think  that  he  was  going  to  leave  every- 
thing to  me?"  she  challenged  Griselle. 

"Ves,  I  did,"  Griselle  admitted  readily. 
"He  was  always  talking  about  his  will," 
she  said  to  the  lawyer.  "He  might  have 
written  a  good  many  wills,  mightn't  he?" 

"He  might  indeed,"  agreed  McMurray; 
"but  as  a  matter  of  general  procedure  he 
probably  didn't.  When  an  old  man  talks 
like  that,  we  often  find  that  it  is  only  talk. 
We  have  repeated  cases  of  it.  This  is  the 
envelope  that  came  from  his  lawyers  a  few 
days  ago.  This  is  what  he  referred  to  as 
his  will.   He  had  sent  for  it  to  Philadel- 


"Alan,  you've  come  back  just  when  I 
needed  you!"  faltered  Mitzi.  Griselle  stood 
watching  them,  feeling  awkward  and  shy 


ILLUSTRATED       BY 
WALTER         KLETT 


^^^ 


phia.  I  understood  it  to  be  of  a  much 
more  recent  date  'than  it  is,  but  he  said 
nothing  to  give  me  that  impression,  now 
that  I  come  to  think  of  it.  Last  week  he 
telephoned  and  asked  me  to  come  over 
here,  which  1  did,  and  as  you  know  a  new 
will  was  drafted,  which  he  was  to  sign 
today." 

"Can't  we  go  by  that  will?"  Griselle 
asked  anxiously,  cut  to  the  heart  by  the 
expression  on  Mollie  Cruickshank's  face. 

"Oh,  no;  that  is  not  legal  without  his 
signature,"  McMurray  answered  posi- 
tively. 

Doctor  Sam  Cruickshank  cleared  his 
throat.  "Any  objections  to  our  knowing 
what  the  old  man  proposed  to  do?"  he 
asked. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  the  lawyer.  He 
took  a  document  from  his  pocket.  "You 
understand  that  this  is  of  no  value  now?" 
he  warned  them.  Immediately  he  began 
reading  certain  lines  from  it:  handsome 
bequests  to  servants,  ten  thousand  dollars 
apiece  to  Dorothy  and  Frederick  Cruick- 
shank— 

"Oh,  dear!"  Molhe  was  unable  to  let 
this  pass  without  a  rueful  ejaculation. 

"To  my  nephew,  Doctor  Samuel 
Cruickshank,  and  to  his  wife,  Mary  Tru- 
man Cruickshank,"  McMurray  read  on, 
"the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
respectively,  free  of  all  inheritance  tax;  to 
my  niece  Miriam  Cruickshank  Armitage 
(Continued  on  page  44 j 
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Being  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  world's  immortals  isn't 
easy.  But  Eve  Curie  made 
a  superlative  job  of  it,  be- 
sides attaining  considerable 
eminence  in  her  own  right 


EVE  CURIE  could,  if  she  would,  sail 
through  life  on  her  charm.  She 
could,  in  fact,  if  ever  she  accepted 
all  the  invitations  offered  her,  be  a  per- 
petual guest,  perpetually  honored  in  the 
world's  most  honorable  houses. 

But  because  she  is  what  she  is,  Eve 
Curie  must  woik  very  hard.  Very,  very 
hard — even  when  she  feels  ill,  even  when 
she  has  not  slept  the  night  before,  even 
when  the  task  before  her  seems  beyond 
her  strength. 

If  an  international  opinion  poll  were 
possible,  she  probably  would  get  first 
place  as  "the  perfect  guest." 

India  certainly  welcomed  her  warmly, 
and  so  did  Russia,  and  Africa.  As  for 
China  .  .  .  Well,  take  the  incident  of  the 
eggs.  Miss  Curie  prefers  fresh  eggs,  when 
she  eats  eggs,  but  at  a  formal  banquet  in 
Chengtu  she  ate  a  delicacy  of  the  country 
—  lOO-day-old  eggs.  These  eggs  are  green 
inside  and  they  taste  like  strong  Roque- 
fort cheese.  Miss  Curie  ate  them  and 
smiled.  For  this  and  other  greater  and 
lesser  evidences  of  grace,  the  Chinese, 
from  Generalissimo  and  Madame  Chiang 


Kai-shek  on  down,  were  delighted  with 
the  lady.  They  hope  she'll  visit  them  often. 

Of  course  President  and  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt and  the  king  and  queen  of  England 
and  most  of  the  very  famous  people  in  the 
Western  World  already  knew  her,  long 
before  her  world  tour  as  a  war  corre- 
spondent, and  had  entertained  her  when 
opportunity  offered. 

For  Eve  Curie  is  the  most  agreeable  sort 
of  person  to  have  around — attractive  to 
look  at,  witty  without  being  unkind,  in- 
telligent, accomplished,  warmhearted. 

Her  latest  working  contract  calls  for 
her  to  take  military  training  in  England. 
She  has  enlisted  with  the  Voluntaires  Fran- 
caises — the  Fighting  French  equivalent  of 
the  WACs — and  if  things  go  with  her  as 
they  usually  go,  she'll  soon  be  doing  the 
most  difficult,  back-breaking  work  she  can 
find  as  near  to  the  fighting  front  as  she 
can  get. 

But,  however  taxing  her  patriotic  chores 
turn  out  to  be,  they  can  hardly  be  more 
strenuous  than  the  last  eight  or  nine  years 
of  her  life.  Those  years  encompassed  a 
prodigious  output  of  lectures  and  newspa- 
per articles,  besides  the  production  of  two 
remarkable  books,  Madame  Curie,  a 
biography  of  her  mother,  and  Journey 
Among  Warriors,  the  record  of  her  tour 
of  Allied  fronts. 

Ten  years  ago  Eve  Curie  still  was  con- 
sidered the  frivolous  member  of  the 
serious,  scholarly  Curie  family.  The  re- 
sounding fame  of  her  parents  overshad- 
owed both  her  and  her  sister  Irene.  What 
could  the  children  of  the  discoverers  of 


radium   hope  to  do  in  their  own  right? 

Irene  solved  her  problem  by  calmly  fol- 
lowing in  her  mother's  scientific  footsteps. 
She  and  her  husband.  Professor  Jean 
Frederic  Joliot,  jointly  won  the  Nobel 
prize  for  physics,  just  as  the  elder  Curies 
had  done  before  them. 

With  Eve,  it  was  difl'erent.  "I  don't 
hate  science,"  said  Eve.  "It  just  terrifies 
me."  Eve  put  on  high  heels  and  make- 
up and  went  dancing.  Eve  bought  her 
dresses  from  celebrated  designers  in  Paris. 
Eve  frequented  caviar  and  champagne 
spots,  consorted  with  world  cosmopolites. 

Overshadowed  by  Greatness 

Looking  back  on  herself  in  that  era. 
Eve  says,  "I  loved  gaiety  .  .  .  Paris  was  a 
wonderful  city  to  be  gay  in.'.  .  .  But  per- 
haps some  of  my  frivolity  sprang  from  a 
terrible  conviction  that  no  serious  effort 
of  mine  ever  could  seem  more  than  pu- 
sillanimous, coming  from  a  member  of 
the  family  that  harbored  my  great 
mother." 

Eve  thought  music  might  be  her  answer. 
She  played  the  piano  nicely  as  a  child, 
and  when  she  was  sixteen,  shortly  after 
she  accompanied  her  mother  on  her  first 
triumphal  tour  of  America,  she  set  herself 
to  long  hours  of  practice.  Her  concert 
debut,  made  in  Paris  in  1925  when  she 
was  twenty-one,  brought  immediate  off^ers 
of  more  engagements  in  Paris,  the  French 
provinces,  in  Belgium.  She  accepted  a  few. 

"The  critics  were  kind.  I  think  my  moth- 
er's name  had  something  to  do  with  it." 


No  critic  could  convince  Eve  that 
was  more  than  mildly  talented.  .  .  .  "In 
own  estimation  I  was  not  a  truly  gol 
pianist.    I  was  not  professional.    Perh; 
I  started  too  late.   My  fingers  never  coi] 
unbend  as  they  must." 

She  took  to  writing  music  criticism 
Paris  papers — under  a  pen  name,  becail 
as  usual  she  was  obsessed  with  the  id 
that  she  must  not  shine  in  Marie  Curi 
reflected  glory.  She  adapted  seve 
Broadway  plays  for  the  Paris  stage,  no 
bly  Spread  Eagle,  successfuly  produc 
as  145  Wall  Street,  in  Paris  in  1932. 

But  the  deepest  concern  of  her  life 
this  while  was  to  serve  her  fragile,  agi 
mother.  Five  nights  out  of  seven  8 
dined  alone  with  her  mother  in  their  Pa 
apartment,  and  would  not  go  out  partyi 
until  she  saw  Sweet  Me  contentedly  si 
tied  down  to  an  evening  with  her  pa; 
on  radioactivity. 

Toward  the  end,  she  devoted   all 
time  to  her  mother,  conspiring  to  conoJ 
from   the   world   the    fact   that   Madai 
Curie  was  almost  blind,  helping  her 
write  scientific  treatises,  and  finally,  prJ 
ticing  a  kind  deceit  to  hide  from  her 
near  approach  of  death. 

Madame  Curie  died  in  1934,  and  s 
after  the  American  publishers.  Doubled 
Doran  &  Company,  were  urging  Eve 
write  her  mother's  biography. 

"I  told  them  I  would  try.  I  had  i 
apprehension  to  write.  How  could  I  ev 
do  her  justice?" 

Here  at  last  was  a  task  worth  tacklin 
(Continued  on  page  SI) 
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Guess  what's  next  on  the  program! 


Y 


ou'vE  SEEN  home  movies  that  are  grand 
and  some  that  are  just  so-so. 
But  here's  an  idea  that's  worth  trying  — if 
you'd  like  to  be  known  as  a  top-flight  ama- 
teur photographer,  and  host. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  this:  after  running  off 
a  few  reels  on  the  screen,  you  simply  wind  up 
.the  program  with  a  gorgeous  picture  of  four 


red  roses,  by  way  of  saying,  "Time  out  for 
drinks— drinks  made  with  Four  Roses." 

Would  that  get  a  round  of  applause.''  You 
bet  it  would! 

Applause  for  your  skill  as  a  photographer 
—and  certainly  applause  for  your  thought- 
fulness  in  serving  the  most  gloriously  fla- 
vorful whiskey  ever  bottled! 


FOUR  ROSES 


Four  Roftes  ix  a  blend  oj  straight  inhiskien—OO  proof.  Frankfort  DiftflUeries,  Inc.,  Louisville  and  Baltimore 


An  Explanation 
to  Our  Friends 

IF  YOUR  BAR  or  package 
store  is  sometimes  out  of 
Four  Roses,  please  be  pa- 
tient. We  are  trying  to  ap- 
portion our  prewar  stocks  to 
assure  you  a  continuing  sup- 
ply until  the  war  is  won. 
Meanwliile,  our  (iistillories 
are  devoted  1 00%  to  tlie  pro- 
duct ion  of  alcoliol  for  explosives,  rubber, 
and  other  vital  war  products.  (Our  i)rices 
have  not  been  ini  iiimid  ''."  J',[!|JJ  fm  nuu' 
ernment  taxes.) /^\i RUN^^AJ 
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HIS  GLORIOUS  VOICE  IS  OURS  FOREVER 

•  Perhaps  never  again  will  there  be  a  voire  like  Enrico  Caruso's — so 
radiant  and  pure,  so  magnificent  in  power.  Fortunately,  many  of  Caruso's 
most  thrilling  performances  have  been  preserved  on  Victor  Records. 
Several  have  been  re-recorded  with  new  techniques — so  that  vou  hear 
Caruso  with  a  clarity  and  riclmess  startlingly  like  his  living  voice. 


IF  WAGNER  COULD  HAVE  HEARD  HER! 

•  Kirsten  Flagstad  brought  to  opera  a  voice  of  entrancing  loveliness, 
rare  emotional  warmth  and  sincerity.  In  fact,  many  have  hailed  her  i 
the  supreme  Wagnerian  soprano  of  all  time.  Though  the  war  has  take 
Flagstad  from  America,  her  exquisite  voice  is  still  singing  on  Victor  Re 
Seal  Records,  yours  to  enjoy  as  often  as  you  wish. 


Enrich  Your  Library  with  these 
Victor  Red  Seal  Records 

SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR  (Jena)— Beethoven.  Janssen  Sym- 
phony of  Los  Angeles,  V(  erner  Jansseu.  Conductor. 

Album  DM-946  {also  available  in  manual  sequence)     S3.50* 

DON  yUICHOTTE  SUITE— Teiemann.  The  Arthur  Fiedler  Sin- 

fonietta,  Artliiir  Fiedler,  Conductor;  Erwin  Bodkv,  Harpsichordist. 

Album  DM-945  {also  available  in  manual  sequence)     S2.50* 

A  SONG  PROGKAM  SUNG  BY  JAMES  MELTON.  Includes 
Miranda;  A  Ballyiuire  Ballad;  The  Low  Backed  Car;  The  Little 
Irish  Girl;  Mali  Lindy  Lou:  Witness  (Negro  Spiritual);  and  others. 
Jauies  Melton,  Tenor,  with  Robert  Hill  at  the  piano. 

Album  M-947  S2.75* 
PRELUDE  and  HULA— Dai-keong  Lee.  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra,  Hans  Kindler,  Conductor.  Record  U-8452     $1.00* 

BLESS  THIS  HOUSE— Taylor-Brahe;  AH,  LOVE,  BUT  A  DAY 
— Browning-Beach.  Gladys  Swarthout,  Mezzo-soprano,  with  Lester 
Hodges  at  the  piano.  Record  10-1050     75i* 
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WHEN  PADEREWSKI  CAME  TO  AMERICA 

•  When  Ignace  Paderewski  first  arrived  in  New  York,  his  manager  said, 
"We  hear  you  had  brilliant  successes  in  London  and  Paris.  But  don't 
expect  anything  like  that  in  America.  Don't  expect  extraordinary  houses." 
Of  course,  Paderew.ski  captivated  America,  and  soon  became  the  world's 
best-loved  [)ianisl.  For  Victor,  Paderewski  recorded  many  of  bis  most 
exciting  performances,  priceless  records  you  will  surely  want  to  own. 


TUNE  IN!  RCA's  great  new  radio  shoiv, 
"fFhnt'sNew?'" — a  full  hour  every  Satur- 
day night,  7  to  8,  EWT,  Blue  Network. 


BUY    WAR    BONDS 


^Suggested  lisr  prices  exclusive  of  excise  tax 

To  help  us  make  neiv  Victor  Records, 
sell  your  old  ones  to  your  dealer. 


EVERT    PAT    DAT 


THE  WORLDS  GREATEST  ARTISTS  ARE 

VICTOR^e^Seae/^ecczA 


"What's  the  connection,"  Rohr 
asked,  "between  the  fact  that 
your  mother  was  a  belle  and 
the  fact  that  you  can  dance 
with  me  but  not  with  Hank?" 
"Hank's  single,"  TiflFany  said 


MARRIED  ONES  ARE  BEST 

BY  ELEANORE  KELLY  SELLARS 

ILLUSTRATED  BT  BOWE  NEWHALL 


TiflFany  was  a  gal  who  avoided  all  men, 
especially  single  ones.  It  took  a  red- 
headed soldier  with  an  ersatz  wife  to 
give  her  an  entirely  new  point  of  view 


^ND  so,"  Mary  Ann  concluded,  "I  told  her  that 
/•^  you're  married." 
jL  Jl  Rohr  Carson  looked  at  his  sister  and  reflected 
that  twenty-three  years  of  experience  had  not  equipped 
him  to  cope  with  her.  Her  snub  freckled  nose  and  wide 
gray  eyes  always  looked  so  innocent  and  she  had  an 
annoying  way  of  making  her  voice  sound  very  practical, 
as  if  what  she  was  saying  were  just  good  common  sense. 
His  mind  reached  out  for  anger  but  captured  nothing 
more  potent  than  exasperation.  "So  I  am  married," 
he  said. 

"It  won't  hurt  you  for  a  week,"  Mary  Ann  assured 
him,  "and  it's  the  only  possible  way  that  Tiffany  could 
enjoy  herself." 

"Someone  should  have  told  me  that  this  furlough  was 
for  Tiffany's  benefit  and  not  for  mine,"  said  Rohr.  He 
took  out  a  cigarette  and  lit  it,  tossing  the  match  into  the 
fireplace.  "The  whole  setup  is  impossible,  sis.  and  here's 
why:  San  Francisco's  full  of  fellows  on  furlough  who 
know  me,  and  we're  sure  to  meet  somebody  who'll  tip 
my  hand." 

"You  don't  understand,"  Mary  Ann  insisted.  "You 
don't  have  to  drag  her  all  over  town  with  you.  While 
you're  loafing  around  the  apartment,  it  won't  hurt  you 
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the  least  bit  to  have  a  wife  and  a  couple  of  children." 

"She  doesn't  require  her  married  men  to  have  chil- 
dren, does  she?"  asked  Rohr. 

"Raul  has  two  children.  I  told  her  you're  my  mar- 
ried brother.  She  knows  all  about  Jane  and  the  babies 
and  all  you  need  to  do  is  act  as  if  they're  yours." 

"Now  look,  sis,"  his  voice  indicated  that  this  time 
he  was  not  to  be  cajoled.  "I'll  take  your  word  for  it 
that  your  friend,  Tiffany,  is  a  great  girl,  even  if  she  is  a 
bundle  of  cockeyed  inhibitions.  But  I'm  here  to  forget 
my  troubles,  honey,  not  take  on  a  new  batch." 

He  pulled  his  carrot-topped  six  feet  two  out  of  the 
chair  and  gave  his  sister  a  friendly  little  clip  on  the* 
chin.  "You  can  leave  her  a  note,"  he  said.  "Tell  her  I 
made  plans  on  my  way  into  town." 

He  was  no  sooner  on  his  feet  than  the  sound  of  a 
key  in  the  lock  made  him  toss  his  cap  back  on  the  table 
with  an  exasperated,  "Oh,  helll" 

A  MOMENT  later  Tiffany  Russell  entered  the  room, 
and  Mary  Ann's  eyes  twinkled  mischievously  as  she 
introduced  them  and  watched  Rohr's  transformation 
from  an  exasperated  male  to  a  man  with  a  new  interest 
in  life. 

Tiffany  was  a  very  tall  girl  and  very  slim,  with  long 
fine  bones  which  gave  her  a  willowy  grace  completely 
devoid  of  angularity.  Her  features  were  deUcate  and 
her  skin  had  a  faintly  luminous  quaUty.  She  was  wear- 
ing a  flame-colored  suit,  and  all  her  accessories  were  a 
deep,  flat  black,  even  to  the  precisely  tailored  blouse. 
Blond  hair  shone  through  the  open  meshes  of  a  black 
fascinator,  the  ends  of  which  (Continued  on  page  60^ 
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PAIRTIM6    IT   L|l 


TRANSATLANTIC  CALL 


Of  what  are  you  thinking 

And  how  are  your  thoughts  and  afterthoughts 

And  what  are  you  going  to  say 

When  this  creative  pause  comes  to  an  end, 

Reichschancellor  of  the  Greater  Germany, 

Founder  of  a  thousand-year  herrenvolk? 

When  you  talked  of  Mein  Kampf  in  jail 
And  Hess  with  a  pencil  put  it  all  down, 
The  book  sold  and  you  went  to  town  as  a  spieler 
And  later  the  spotlights  played  on  you  in  the 

Sportspalast 
And  after  the  purge  in  1934  you  took  to  the 

microphones 
Sending  your  alibi  to  five  wide  continents: 
About  Sudetenland  you  had  remarks  more  than 

brief. 
About  Danzig,  Poland,  lebensraum,  more  and  more 

remarks. 
About  the  Communists,  the  Jews,  pluto-democratic 

warmongers. 
We  heard  you  weekdays,  Sundays,  Nazi-anniversary 

days. 

What  other  mouth  poured  so  many  earfuls  into  so 

many  ears .' 
So  many  promises,  threats,  edicts,  so  much  "Do  this 

—  or  else!" 
Who  since  time  began? 
Who  since  language  came  born  for  loose  tongues .'' 

In  days  that  came,  could  you  throw  a  scare 
With  a  couple  of  innocent-looking  syllables, 
A  shrug  here,  a  whisper  there .' 
And  you  took  what  you  wanted,  by  the  timetable, 
According  to  plan,  calling  the  turn  correct. 


Your  guns  covering  Europe  from  Calais  to  near 

Moscow, 
Your  hangmen  having  fun  at  your  order : 

"Implacable  violence." 

We  listened  when  you  let  yourself  go  fast  and  hoarse 
And  clipped  your  syllables  telling  us  who  was  next. 
How  the  map  of  Europe  looked  silly  to  you 
And  you  would  wreck  it  and  fix  it  new  arid  nice. 
From  Narvik  to  Novorossiisk  all  new  and  nice. 
How  England  would  fall,  not  a  doubt  about  it. 
How  Russia  would  be  hammered  to  pieces  on  your 

anvils 
And  Leningrad,  then  Stalingrad,  were  in  the  bag 
Any  time  you  gave  the  word  for  the  pincers  to  press. 
And  America  was  a  mongrel-bred  democracy  run 

by  Jews, 
And  America,  the  U.S.A.,  was  soft  and  would  never 

throw  in. 

Words,  language,  jargons,  did  you  have  it? 
The  speech  of  fright,  scare-talk,  fear-talk,  big-talk. 
That  was  your  line,  your  technique.  It  had  worked. 
The  war  of  nerves?  Why,  you  had  a  patent  on  it. 
With  Storm  Troopers,  Gestapo,  Luftwaffe, 

Wehrmacht- 
Backing  your  words,  you  went  to  town  with  tongue 

and  tonsils. 
You  spoke  three  words:  "Heads  will  roll!"  and  a 

million  men 
Felt  of  their  necks  where  they  might  get  the 

headsman's  ax. 

And  now  —  now  we  don't  happen  to  hear  from  you 

any  more. 
Now  in  a  silence  of  deep  caverjns. 
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Now  in  a  silence  of  deep  cisterns. 

The  Reichschancellor  of  the  Greater  Germany  sa 

nothing. 
The  big  wind  once  blowing  now  blows  no  man 

knoweth  whither. 

Of  course,  what  we're  doing  to  you  costs  us 

And  it's  going  to  cost  us  more  and  more. 

So  you,  too,  will  have  to  pay  and  pay. 

And  we've  counted  the  cost  and  we're  willing, 

And  there  will  be  hell  to  pay,  for  you,  for  us. 

And  one  for  sure  will  be  gone  when  the  hell  is  over 

The  Reichschancellor  of  the  Greater  Germany. 

Sometimes  in  the  creep  of  the  hour  hands 

Clocking  the  summer  of  1943 

We  ask  how  you  will  take  the  pay-off,  the 

rendezvous. 
How  come  you  never  figured  what  was  cooking. 
And  how  are  your  thoughts  and  afterthoughts. 
And  what  are  you  going  to  say  when  your  big 

moment  comes 
For  the  founder  of  a  thousand-year  herrenvolk. 
You  and  your  hell-bent  New  Order 
Getting  hammered  to  hell-and-gone  in  round-the- 
clock  blazes. 
Getting  shattered  in  shambles  of  reek  and  fire—   j 
And  the  people,  the  little  people  \ 

Hoping  to  God  for  only  a  hundred  years  of  peace. 

They'd  settle  for  that— a  hundred  years  of  peace. 

Of  what  are  you  thinking 

And  what  will  be  your  lines 

When  again  you  must  speak  lines—  j 

Chancellor  of  the  Greater  German  Reich,  j 

Reichschancellor  of  the  Greater  Germany  ? 

CARL  SANDBURC 
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Men  Who  Plan  beyond  Tomorrow 
Prefer  the  World's  Lightest  Highball ! 


Deriving  its  power  from  a  radio  beam,  this  triple-hulled  floating  palace  of  dream-like 
luxury  will  span  the  oceans  carrying  5,000  passengers  at  unbelievable  speed — steadied 
by  the  pontoon  design.  Social  life  will  center  in  the  main  streamliner,  with  swimming 
pool,  dance  floors,  promenades  and  spacious  salons.  Sleeping  quarters  will  be  in  the 
smaller  ships.  Planes  will  take  off"  from  the  hangar  deck  for  foreign  capitals  as  the  liner 
approaches  shore.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

REMEMBER  WHEN  "Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs"  first  delighted 
•  movie-goers?  When  the  Russian  airmen  made  history's  longest  non-stop 
flight  over  the  Pole  to  California?  When  the  Yankees  won  the  World  Series 
from  the  Giants  in  New  York?  That  was  the  year  when  the  rare  whiskies  in 
Seagram's  v.  o.  CANADIAN  were  carefully  blended  for  exquisite  flavor  and 
stored  away  to  mellow.  Ever  since  then  these  distinguished  whiskies  have 
been  treasured  for  Tomorrow  —  so  the  v.  o.  of  today  will  always  be  preferred 

FOR  THE  WORLD'S   LIGHTEST  HIGHBALL. 


A  BCBnro 

"E    SELECTED    WH"S 


■"•"S'ON  Of  T„t    CANADIAN   O0vt«" 

THIS  WHISKY  IS  SIX  YEARS  Om 

^°°  0«i.».,o  CANADA      O.VUl"  > 


Six  Years  Old  —  86.8  Proof.  Seagram-Distillers  Corporation,  New  York 
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WHEN  Heinrich  Himmler  left  his  job  in  a 
fertilizer  plant  to  march  with  Adolf  Hitler 
in  the  Munich  pulse h.  he  cut  a  comic  fig- 
ure among  the  wild  ex-soldiers  captained  by  Ernst 
Roehm,  that  swaggering  homosexual.  With  his 
myopia,  retreating  chin,  spindly  legs  and  mincing 
speech,  the  new  recruit  epitomized  insignificance, 
and  soon  earned  jeers  as  Gentle  Heinrich,  the  sissy. 

Not  a  gangster  had  the  wit  to  look  behind  the 
thick  glasses  where  pale,  cold  eyes  held  a  calculat- 
ing malignance  that  was  to  prove  even  more  terri- 
fying than  the  hysterical  rages  of  the  Fuehrer.  A 
poor  hand  at  street  brawls,  shop  wrecking  and  like 
activities  that  called  for  strength  and  open  violence, 
Himmler  quickly  showed  himself  a  master  hand  at 
catering  to  Hitler's  suspicions  and  distrusts,  devel- 
oping a  spy  system  that  left  no  word  or  movement 
unreported. 

From  this  humble  beginning  as  a  tattler  and  tale- 
bearer, Heinrich  Himmler  has  risen  until  today  he 
is  Number  3  in  the  Nazi  hierarchy,  outranked  only 
by  Goering.  Head  of  the  police,  the  Gestapo  and 
the  Black  Shirt  army,  Himmler  is  his  own  law  by 
virtue  of  the  power  to  imprison,  torture  and  kill 
without  a  trial.  Counting  in  the  thousands  that  he 
has  doomed  to  death  by  starvation  and  disease,  the 
"sissy"  has  taken  more  lives  than  have  been  lost  in 
battle. 

Scarcely  one  of  the  many  Nazi  inhumanities  but 
traces  back  to  this  bespectacled,  soprano-voiced 
little  man  who  once  had  no  higher  ambition  than 
to  own  a  chicken  farm.  Concentration  camps  were 
Himmler's  original  conception,  and  Dachau  was 
set  up  as  a  classroom  where  he  personally  in- 
structed pupils  in  beating,  bonebreaking,  latrine 
ducking  and  mutilation. 

It  was  Himmler  who  first  shrilled  that  there  was 
no  room  in  the  New  Order  for  the  unfit,  bombing 
asylums  until  American  correspondents  estimated 
that  he  had  slaughtered  more  than  100,000  defec- 
tives. It  was  Himmler  who  planned  and  superin- 
tended every  pogrom,  even  going  through  the 
records  of  cities,  towns,  villages  in  his  search  for  all 
with  a  drop  of  Jewish  blood  in  their  veins. 

When  the  peoples  of  the  occupied  countries  look 
up  from  the  pit  into  which  they  have  plunged,  it  is 
the  smirking  face  of  Gentle  Heinrich  that  looks 
down  upon  them.  His  agents,  bribing,  corrupting 
and  sabotaging,  paved  the  way  for  invasion,  and  it 


was  his  Gestapo,  following  fast  on  the  heels  of  the 
armed  forces,  that  took  over  the  business  of  mur- 
der, torture  and  deportation.  In  Poland,  Norway 
and  Czechoslovakia,  Himmler  set  the  pattern  for 
Hans  Frank,  Terboven,  Heydrich  and  Daleuge. 

Like  a  school  principal,  he  goes  from  country  to 
country,  checking  up  on  his  "teachers"  and  every 
visit  is  followed  by  more  ingenious  methods  for 
crushing  the  spirit  of  the  people. 

Even  more  than  Hitler,  Heinrich  Himmler  is  the 
master  of  Germany  today.  One  by  one  he  has  de- 
stroyed all  who  stood  in  his  path.  His  poison, 
dripped  steadily  into  the  ears  of  the  Fuehrer,  wai 
responsible  for  the  blood  purge  of  1934  that  re- 
moved Roehm,'  Gregor  Strasser  and  Kurt  von 
Schleicher.  Just  as  his  agents  assassinated  General 
von  Fritsch  and  Field  Marshal  von  Reichenau,  so 
was  Himmler's  hand  plain  to  be  seen  in  the  "acci- 
dents" and  "illnesses"  that  proved  fatal  to  other 
members  of  Germany's  high  command. 

Building  up  the  Gastapo  to  a  point  where  every 
prominent  figure  in  military  and  civil  life  is  spied 
on,  he  has  seduced  children  and  servants  until  each 
home  has  its  "informer."  An  incautious  word,  the 
lifting  of  an  eyebrow,  and  the  guilty  wretch  is 
dragged  away  to  a  concentration  camp  or  death 
chamber. 

It  was  Himmler  who  revived  the  medieval  cus- 
tom of  axing,  and  not  the  least  of  his  impish  tricks 
is  to  send  a  bloody  head  to  the  family  along  with  a 
bill  for  the  sack.  ' 

First  promoting  the  Black  Shirts  as  a  bodyguard 
for  Hitler,  Himmler  has  developed  it  into  an  army 
of  400,000  with  its  own  tanks,  artillery,  air  force 
and  arsenals.  A  picked  army,  recruited  from  those 
who  have  proved  themselves  in  Himmler's  slaugh- 
ter pens,  and  enlarged  by  youths  trained  in  Himm- 
ler's own  Schutsstafifel  "universities,"  where  the 
trainees  are  divorced  from  home  and  religion, 
taught  pagan  rites  and  schooled  in  the  inhumani- 
ties. An  army  such  as  has  never  been  seen  before, 
for  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  national  defense,  be- 
ing organized  and  maintained  for  no  other  purpose 
than  domestic  terrorism. 

An  evil  genius,  this  graduate  from  a  fertilizer 
plant,  but  still  a  genius.  As  long  as  Heinrich 
Himmler  lives,  internal  revolution  is  a  vain  hope, 
for  his  clawing  hands  are  at  every  German  throat. 
Remember  him! 


HEINRICH  HIMMLER 


CARICATURE      BY      SAM      BERMAN 


The  Pink  Hussar 
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him  in  return  that  the  delay  was  of  no  con- 
sequence and  that  I  would  not  be  ready  to 
shoot  the  movie  until  the  fall. 

"Ah,  by  that  time,"  Vinsey  said,  "we 
will  have  twice  that  much  in  the  bank.  In 
the  meantime,  we  remain  partners  without 
capital — but  a  future,"  he  sighed.  "It 
would  have  been  so  simple  once  in  Buda- 
pest. I  had  only  to  pick  up  my  telephone, 
and  wagons  full  of  gold  drew  up  to  my 
oflSce.  Here  the  telephone  is  not  such  a 
magic  instrument." 

The  Unbelievable  Plot  began  a  few 
nights  later  with  the  arrival  of  a  startUng 
Vinsey  at  ray  hotel. 

"I  am  very  upset,"  he  said,  after  down- 
ing three  beakers  of  beer  in  silence,  "and 
I  have  come  to  you  to  talk  because  I  love 
and  trust  you." 

"Just  what  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"Turay,"  said  Vinsey  in  a  voice  of 
doom.  "Turay  is  coming  to  America.  He 
leaves  Lisbon  today.  He  will  be  in  New 
York  in  no  time." 

I  looked  at  Vinsey  with  some  surprise. 
Turay,  as  the  greatest  living  Hungarian 
and  perhaps  European  playwright,  seemed 
hardly  a  visitor  to  wring  such  groans  from 
a  fellow  refugee. 

"Why,  that's  marvelous,"  I  said.  "I'm 
glad  to  hear  that  Turay  is  alive  and  bring- 
ing his  greatness  to  our  city." 

Vinsey  groaned  again. 


"What's  the  trouble?"  I  asked.  "Is  he 
an  enemy  of  yours?" 

"I  adore  him,"  said  Vinsey  softly.  "He 
was  my  god  for  thirty  years.  Since  I  am 
a  boy  I  have  sat  at  his  feet — as  have  all 
the  writers  and  actors  and  critics  of  Buda- 
pest and  Vienna.  Turay" — Vinsey's  eyes 
grew  misty — "ah,  if  there  is  a  graceful 
soul  and  a  fountain  of  wit  left  in  the  world, 
it  wears  that  name.  You  have  had  many 
charming  talents  in  this  country.  Put 
them  all  together,  all  the  poets  and  lovers 
and  brilliant  playwrights  and  happy  story- 
tellers— and  you  have,  perhaps,  Turay. 
No,  not  a  full  Turay.  Such  a  one  could 
only  exist  in  Budapest." 

WHY,  then,  are  you  beating  your 
bosom  over  his  arrival?"  I  asked. 
"Because,"  said  Vinsey  softly,  "he  must 
not  come.  It  is  wrong  for  him  to  come. 
He  must  not  do  what  we  have  all  done — 
on  a  smaller  scale — change  from  a  man  of 
fame  into  an  eccentric  nobody.  Dear 
friend,"  Vinsey's  voice  throbbed,  "we  all 
admire  your  country.  And  New  York — 
ah,  it  is  the  last  of  the  Ah  Baba  cities. 
But  it  is  a  curious  robber — the  new  world. 
It  robs  the  old  of  its  glitter,  its  meaning, 
its  importance.  'My  friends  whom  you 
have  met.  Myself.  We  were  all  great 
men.  The  press  was  filled  with  our  achieve- 
ments. The  public  adored  us.  That  was  in 


Budapest,  in  Vienna.  Here  in  New  York, 
what  are  we?  Nobodies.  We  make  jokes, 
we  write  plays,  we  paint  pictures,  we  hold 
salons,  we  do  everything  we  ever  did — 
and  we  are  still  nobodies.  The  ear  of  your 
country  is  not  for  our  jokes.  Our  wit  dies 
at  your  feet." 

Vinsey  paused  and  handed  me  a  cable- 
gram. It  was  no  climax  to  his  eloquence. 
It  read  only,  "Arrive,  Dodo." 

"That  is  the  first  word  of  English  he 
has  written,"  Vinsey  groaned. 

"Are  your  friends  as  upset  as  you?"  I 
asked. 

"Oh,  completely,"  said  Vinsey.  "Even 
Dr.  Alper-Mayer.  Dr.  Alper-Mayer  is  a 
great  intellect.  He  was  the  very  leading 
physician  of  Vienna.  Turay's  own  doctor. 
And  Schuschnigg's.  The  most  expensive 
and  complicated  diseases  sought  him  out. 
And  here  he  is  able  to  find  neither  patients 
nor  even  an  office  and  is  mistaken  by 
everybody  for  a  vaudevillian  out  of  work. 
I  spoke  to  him  before  I  came  to  you.  Tu- 
ray, he  said,  must  not  come  to  New  York. 
He  must  not  be  defeated  here  as  we  have 
been.  To  see  him  fail,  as  we  have — -that 
would  be  the  unbearable  thing  for  us." 
"But  why  must  he  fail?"  I  asked. 

"Ah,"  Vinsey  sighed,  burying  his  nose 
in  a  fourth  beaker,  "the  critics!"  .  .  . 

I  waited  at  Gita's  home  for  the  great 
eutrance.    The  party   was   in   honor    of 


Turay,  and  the  ghost  cities  were  assembj 
in  full.    The  three  rooms — including 
dining  room — were  packed  with  cele 
ties  who  had  lost  their  names. 

THE  playwright  had  arrived  in  N 
York  in  the  afternoon.  This  was 
welcoming  party,  his  saf e-f rom-home-cc 
ing.  During  the  hour  I  waited  I  lean 
a  number  of  surprising  things  about 
friends  Gita,  Fulka,  Andri,  Marisca,  H<| 
Dr.  Alper-Mayer,  and  Vinsey.  I  leanj 
them  from  strangers  who,  finding  me 
their  midst,  imagined  I  knew  everyth 
that  was  known  to  them. 

Gita  had  been  Turay's  wife  some  fifh 
years  ago.  Marisca  had  once  been  m 
ried  to  Turay  thirty  years  ago.  And  J 
dri,  the  young  Ibsen  heroine,  had  bt 
Madam  Turay  five  years  ago.  Fulka  i: 
left  his  own  wife  twelve  years  ago  a 
stolen  Gita  from  Turay.  And  twefl 
five  years  ago  Vinsey  had  stolen  Marii 
from  the  great  playwright.  On  the  od 
hand,  Turay  had  lured  away  Vinsey's  th 
later  wives  from  his  keep.  As  of  today,  i 
gray-tufted  Vinsey  was  desperately  in  k 
with  Gita  who,  however,  had  given  1 
oath  to  Fulka  that  she  would  marry  hill 
as  soon  as  she  got  a  job;  although  it  v 
the  opinion  of  several  of  the  guests  ti 
it  was  not  the  job  that  stood  betw* 
Gita  and  Fulka  but  the  ghost  of  Tur 
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the  Shoppei* 


of  BIVE  RIBBON  TOW^ 

. . .  who  has  put  on  her  slacks  and  discarded  her  gown 


I  Copr.  1943,  Pkbtt  Brewlnt  ComtAny.  Mtlwsuk**.  Wit 


"I  work  in  a  war  plant," 

said  Mrs.  Carruthers, 
"Along  with  my  husband, 

and  thotisands  of  others — 
And  frankly,  I  haven't 

much  time  to  go  shopping. 
For  doing  my  job  has 

been  keeping  me  hopping. 

'YES,  working  from  7  till  3 

is  quite  taxing. 
And  I  vmderstand  why  a 

man  needs  relaxing. 
So  when  I  go  marketing, 

I  often  place— 
Our  order  for  Blue  Ribbon  Beer 

by  the  easel 

"EXPERIENCE  has  taught  us 

that  Pabst  is  the  best. 
It's  kindlier  tasting— 

and  yet  it  has  zest, 
A  sort  of  a  mellowness, 

nice  and  befriending— 
Resulting,  no  doubt,  from 

its  full-flavor  blending!" 


"BLUE  RIBBON  TOWN"  IS  ON  THE  AIR!  Starring  GROUCHO  MARX... 
Famous  Stars... Coast-to-Coast  CBS  Network... Every  SATURDAY  NIOHT 


HESE  are  busy  days  in  Blue  Ribbon  Town,  U.  S.  A. 
(your  town— everybody's  town).  But  even  busy  days 
demand  occasional  "breathing  spells"— moments  of 
relaxation  —  in  solitude... or  with  neighbors.  Be  pre- 
pared! Always  keep  plenty  of  thirst-quenching  Pabst 
Blue  Ribbon  Beer  in  your  refrigerator. 

Unlike  ordinary  beer,  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  is  full- 
flavor  blended— irom  33  master  brews.  Softer,  kindlier  f 

tasting  — Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  is,  more  than  ever,  a 
symbol  of  friendly  companionship. 

33  FIWE  BREW$  BLEMDED 

info  One  Great  Beer 


'SieoMted, 
"the,  kwuLuMU' 


c\e 
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ORDER  YOUR  SEASON'S  COAL  NEEDS. ..NOW! 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  burn  coal,  the  least  you  can  do 
is  to  order  your  season's  coal  needs  now — and  gladly  accept 
partial  deliveries  whenever  your  dealer  can  make  them.  Remember, 
he  is  doing  his  best  to  provide  for  your  family's  welfare  despite 
handicaps  of  limited  manpower,  equipment,  gasoline  and  tires. 


COMBUSTIONEER  OWNERS 

If  you  own  a  Combustioneer,  be 
grateful  enough  to  take  care  of  it. 
Let  your  distributor  inspect  and 
service  it  so  that  you  may  enjoy  the 
full  benefit  of  its  money-making  efl5- 
ciency  and  the  carefree  comfort  of 
Automatic  Coal  Firing. 


VICTORY  WORK 
BY  COMBUSTIONEER 

Until  Victory  —  Combustioneer's 
entire  manufacturing  facilities  are 
dedicated  exclusively  to  the  preci- 
sion-production of  gun  turrets, 
propeller  hubs  and  other  products 
for  American  warplanes. 


Gmffusttoneen—A  product  op 
THE  STEEL  PRODUCTS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

Designers,  Engineers  and  Manufacturers 
of  Precision  Products  Equipment 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


1^ 


dmiii^ieneefi 

AUTOMATIC  COAL  STOKER 

FOR  HOMES,  APARTMENTS  AND  FACTORIES 


K*«p  Making  II  Hoi  for  lh«  AxU— Buy  and  K««p  War  Bond*  and  Stamp* 


whom  she  had  never  ceased  to  love  dur- 
ing the  twelve  years  despite  her  two  sub- 
sequent marriages  and  present  betrothal. 

This  all  seemed  a  little  confusing,  but 
what  most  confused  me  was  the  fact  that 
I  had  been  dining  almost  nightly  with 
these  fanatic  wife  and  husband  snatchers 
and  had  never  detected  anything  but  an 
innocent  camaraderie  among  them. 

I  was  talking  to  the  Countess  Graudcnz, 
a  former  opera  star  whose  beauty  was 
now  a  little  dimmed  by  overeating. 

"What  about  Dr.  Alper-Mayer  and 
Holz,  the  painter?"  I  asked.  "Are  they 
related  to,  let  us  say,  Turay?" 

"Dr.  Alper-Mayer  was  married  to  Gita 
after  she  ran  off  with  Fulka,"  said  the 
diva,  "and  Holz — Holz  is  the  father  of  the 
two  children  Turay  raised  in  Paris.  He. 
supported  them  for  twenty  years.  But  I 
thought  you  knew  that." 

"No,  I  didn't,"  I  confessed  to  the  count- 
ess, and  the  silence  of  a  curtain-raising 
came  over  the  room.  It  was  Turay.  He 
stood  in  the  doorway  and  smiled  on  the 
ghostland  before  him.  And  this  moment 
of  silence  was  like  a  salvo  of  ghostly  ap- 
plause. The  eyes  of  those  around  me — 
eyes  that  were  the  connoisseurs  of 
mockery— grew  misty.  And  though  no 
one  wept,  there  was  the  smile  of  tears  as 
if,  not  a  man  of  fame,  but  a  beloved  child 
had  returned  to  them. 

This  was  true.  The  thing  that  distin- 
guished this  great  man  in  the  doorway 
was  a  quality  of  childishness.  Or  he  might 
have  been  a  wide-mouthed,  gentle-eyed 
clown  come  to  amuse  other  children.  He 
was  tall  and  plump  about  the  waist,  and 
the  sleeves  of  his  rumpled  coat  were  a  bit 
too  long.  His  gray  hair  slanted  in  a  boyish 
mop  across  his  forehead,  and  his  face  was 
pink.  Looking  at  this  smiling  and  ab- 
stracted face,  full  of  innocence  and  mock- 
ery, I  realized  where  Vinsey,  Fulka,  Gita, 
Lazlo,  and  all  my  new  friends  had  got 
their  expression.  They  had  borrowed  it 
from  Turay — for  he  resembled  all  of  them 
except  that  he  looked  a  little  dreamier. 

The  silence  was  now  over  and  there  was 
talk  and  laughter  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. There  was  no  rush  of  handshak- 
ing and  no  crowding  of  admirers  around 
a  hero.  He  had  sat  down  at  a  table  in  a 
corner  with  four  friends  and  was  nibbling 
at  a  platter  of  cheese.  The^  rest  of  the 
company  occupied  itself  with  the  business 
of  gossip  and  jest  but,  though  they  seemed 
to  ignore  the  arrival,  there  was  a  verve 
that  had  not  been  in  their  manner  before. 
Sitting  quietly  in  a  corner,  eating  his 
cheese,  Turay  was  among  them — and  all 
was  now  right  in  their  ghostland. 

V[NSEY  brought  me  to  the  table.  Turay 
was  telling  a  story,  and  Dr.  Alper- 
Mayer,  Fulka,  Gita,  and  the  hungry  Lazlo 
were  hstening  to  him  as  attentively  as  if 
they  were  seated  in  a  schoolroom. 

Vinsey  asked  softly,  "The  new  play,  is 
it  done.  Dodo?" 

"Yes,  I  finished  it  on  the  plane,"  Turay 
said.  "You  do  not  expect  a  playwright 
to  come  to  market  without  a  basket  of 
fresh  eggs." 

"You  have  a  title  for  it?"  Vinsey  sighed. 

"I  call  it  The  Pink  Hussar;"  said  Tu- 
ray, and  added  with  an  apologetic  smile, 
"Do  you  think  it  sounds  a  little  old- 
fashioned?" 

"My  dear  friend,"  Fulka  spoke  up  loy- 
ally, "Turay  makes  his  own  fashions.  Is 
that  right,  Gita?" 

"Yes,  always,  always."  Gita  laughed, 
and  Turay's  eyes  widened  innocently  at 
the  drama  in  her  voice.  Then  with  a  smile 
he  took  her  hand  and,  looking  around  the 
room  said,  gently,  "We  are  all  here.  All 
except  Immelmans,  the  waiter.  I  miss  his 
dirty  apron." 

"What  a  play  that  was!"  Fulka  cried, 
and  explained  for  my  sake.  "A  one-acter. 
Immelmans  was  the  hero.  Ah,  his  exit  with 
the  coffeepot  spilling!  You  remember, 
Gita?" 


Fulka  laughed,  overcome,  and  Lazlo  i 
terrupted. 

"Do   you   remember   the   waltz  in 
Handful  of  Isoldes?"    He  began  to  hii 

"There  was  no  music  in  the  Isolde 
Gita  said. 

"Off  stage,  off  stage!"  Lazlo  cried, 
waltz  when  you  were  dying.    During 
long  speech — when  the  little  orchestra 
the  cafd  downstairs  drowns  you  out.  Gc 
Lord,  such  is  fame!" 

"I  will  never  forget  the  night  you_ 
your  voice,"  Dr.  Alper-Mayer  said, 
opening  night  of  The  .Sofa  when  I  gaV 
you    the    electric    shock    in    the    lary 
It  was  the  first  time  in  Europe  this  tre 
ment  was  ever  used." 

"She  could  only  speak  in  a  whisperj 
said  Vinsey,  "and  I  chased  all  over  Bud 
pest  looking  for  Turay  to  make  him  wri|| 
in  the  line,  The  Princess  Rividavia  hai  j 
cold.'  " 

"What  a  characterization  that  wi 
Fulka  sighed  and  added,  "Of  course, 
was  a  great  play." 

"They  were  all  great  plays,"  said 
sey.   "Masterpieces." 

"The  Pink  Hussar  is  much  better,! 
said  Turay  slyly,  "at  least  so  it  seems  t) 
me." 

I  HAD  decided  to  see  if  money  could  b 
raised  in  Hollywood  for  a  New  Yori 
movie  production  and  spent  the  next  thre 
weeks  shaking  futilely  at  the  Hollywoo 
Christmas  tree.  Nothing  fell  from  it  bu 
advice. 

But  there  was  still  Vinsey.  Vinsey  wi 
waiting  for  me  on  my  return  but  not  wiH 
$200,000.  He  was  in  a  state  of  shock  aa 
apparently  had  forgotten  entirely  the  ma^ 
ter  of  our  partnership.  ' 

"The  very  worst  thing  has  happened,' 
he  told  me  at  dinner.  "No.  Order  fe 
yourself.  I  cannot  eat.  Even  Lazlo  can 
not  eat.  We  are  all  very,  very  upset." 

"About  Turay,"  I  said. 

"Naturally,"  said  Vinsey.  "He  has  sok 
his  play.  It  is  going  into  production.  It  i 
like  waiting  for  a  massacre."  : 

"I'd  Uke  to  read  the  script,"  I  said. 

"It  is  not  necessary,"  Vinsey  sighed.  * 
will  tell  you  all  you  have  to  know.  It ! 
beautifully  written.  Very  tender.  El 
tremely  cynical.  In  short,  Turay.  And  i 
is  also  as  full  of  failure  as  a  broken-dow! 
old  actor.   The  critics  will  kill  it!" 

"You  can't  always  tell,"  I  said. 

"You  can  tell  about  The  Pink  Hussar,' 
Vinsey  groaned.   "Four  plays  exactly  liki 
it — all  stolen  from  Turay — were  produ 
last  year.  By  four  of  our  best  Hungarians' 
Did  you  happen  to  see  them?  They  wen 
cut  to  ribbons  by  the  critics.   One  of  thi|. 
playwrights — Fodor — is  still  in  bed  moanj 
ing.    Believe  me,  The  Pink  Hussar  ha| 
even  less  chance.  It  is  half  fantasy.  It  ha  \ 
one  speech  thre?  pages  long.   Guess  whi 
recites  it?   God.   And  He  is  not  even  01 
the  stage.    The  stage  is  empty  for  thret 
pages.  No,  there  is  no  chance.  The  critic 
will  have  a  feast." 

"Who's  producing  this?"  I  asked. 

"Jock  Kane,"  Vinsey  said,  "the  fina 
black  wreath  on  top  of  the  hearse." 

I  knew  Jock.  He  had  once  produced  I 
play  of  mine.  In  those  days  he  had  beei 
a  puissant  man  of  the  Broadway  theater 
and  hailed  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  as  I 
wizard.  In  the  space  of  five  years  he  hat 
been  demoted  by  the  critics  from  wizard 
hood  to  oblivion,  which,  on  Broadway,  it 
not  so  far  a  throw  as  it  sounds.  The  critio 
run  an  elevator  service  between  these 
points — with   no  stopovers. 

At  his  peak  as  a  wizard,  Mr.  Kane 
produced  nine  flops  in  a  row.  There 
this,  however,  to  say  for  him.  Disastai 
had  not  tempered  the  man.  In  clover  a 
in  limbo,  there  was  never  a  more  nerve' 
racking,  macaw-souled  figure  connecliB 
with  the  Broadway  scene  than  Jock  Kanip 
With  his  talents  and  his  gold  petals  fallei 
from  him,  and  the  maniacal  bloom  of 
certainties  and  wizardries  gone  to  dust. 
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WHATS  BETTER  THAN  PRECISION  BOA/IBING? 


"IVJOTHING,  perhaps.  Unless  it's 
■^  ^  precision  bombing  plus  big- 
ger bomb  load  and  extra  speed. 

So  we  call  your  attention  to  the 
characteristics  (and  the  deeds)  of 
that  good  American  bombing 
plane,  the  Liberator,  shown  here. 

It  carries  a  husky  load  over 
record-setting  distances. 

With  its  retracting  bomb-bay 
doors,  it  takes  its  run  over  the 
target  without  halt  or  hesitation, 
so  it's  heart's-delight  for  a  sharp- 
eyed  bombardier. 


And  with  four  big  Pratt  &  Whit- 
ney aircraft  engines,  it  has  plenty 
of  power  and  plenty  of  speed  to 


HERE'S     WHERE      BUICK     COMES      IN 


get  in  fast,  get  home  fast  —  and 
get  back  for  more  cracks  at  the 
enemy. 

It  so  happens  that  Buick  builds 
those  engines.  All  the  thousands 
we  turn  out  go  straight  to  plants 
where  the  Liberator  gets  its  start 
in  life. 

Looking  at  its  record  — and  it's 
written  daily  in  the  papers  for 
you  to  read  —  do  you  blame  us  for 
taking  a  little  honest  pride  in  that 
fact? 


WHEN  BETTER 


rv^allES  ARE  BUILT  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


BETTER   BUY  BONOS   * 


BUICK 


DIVISION 


OF  GENERAL   MOTORS 


*  BETTER   BUr  %OU0% 
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IT  OUGHT  TO  GET  A  WAR  MEDAL 


99 


* 


■  his  little  tube  cant  help  you  smell.  But  it  can  help  you  talk, 
see  and  hear.  Right  now,  it  helps  direct  guns,  planes,  ships.  It 
ought  to  get  a  war  medal. 

It  has  given  birth  to  a  new  art  called  Electronics. 

In  1912  in  the  Bell  Laboratories,  Dr.  H.  D.  Arnold  made  the  first 
effective   high-vacuum   tube   for   amplifying   electric   currents. 

Vacuum  tubes  made  possible  the  first  transoceanic  telephone 
talk  by  the  Bell  System  in  1915. 

Vacuum  tubes  are  used  on  practically  all  Long  Distance  circuits 
to  reinforce  the  human  voice. 


That's   why  you   can   talk   across   the   continent   so   easily. 

Over  1,250,000  electronic  tubes  are  in  service  in  the  Bell  Systei 
Bell  Laboratories  developed  them.  Western  Electric  made  them. 

But  both  Laboratories  and  Western  ElectrJc  are  busy  now  with 
war  —  turning  out  tubes  and  putting  them  to  work  in  many  a 
device  to  find  and  destroy  the  enemy  on  land,  in  the  air,  and 
under  the  sea. 

After  the  war,  this  Bell  System  army  of  tubes  will  work  in 
thousands  of  ways  for  peace. 


BELL        TELEPHONE 


SYSTEM 


^ 


HELP    THE    WAR    BY    MAKING    ONLY    VITAL    CALLS    TO    WAR-BUSY    CENTERS.    THAt's    MORE    AND    MORE    ESSENTIAL    EVERY   DAY. 


plained  a  noxious  weediike  fellow  stick- 
II  in  your  eye. 

Jocic  used  to  be  quite  a  genius,"  I  said. 
"e  may  have  a  rebirth." 
When  Jock  Kane  is  reborn."  said  Vin- 
.  "it  will  be  as  a  tarantula.  He  is  a 
\  lous,  greedy,  and  unscrupulous  man 
\<o  knows  nothing  and  has  the  quality  of 
aiurderer." 

Vinsey  watched  me  eat  for  a  spell  and 
n  went  on: 

'On  top  of  his  faults,  he  ,has  a  vir- 
which  is  even  worse.  He  loves  Tu- 
He  sits  around  listening  to  Dodo 
i  rolling  his  eySs  like  a  little  girl  up  to 
;  neck  in  art.  And  already  he  has  swin- 
d  him.  Five  per  cent  less  royalties.  A 
ful  advance,  only.  And  no  say  by 
ray  in  the  casting.  He  begged,  prac- 
illy  on  his  knees,  that  Gita  should  play 
lead.  She  would  be  perfect.  But  Mr. 
ne,  who  loves  him  like  a  brother  and 
ta  like  an  uncle,  would  not  even  con- 
er  it.  Also.  Mr.  Kane  has  taken  an  ex- 
twenty-five  per  cent  from  Turay  out  of 
movie  rights.  But.  this  matters  noth- 
;.  There  will  be  no  royalties,  no  movie 

There  will  be  only  a  funeral." 
Vinsey  drew  a  deep  breath  and  repeated 
cry  of  a  month  ago,  "It  must  not  be. 
;  must  save  Turay  from  becoming  one 
us — another  broken-down  genius  from 
dapest  who  eats  chicken  paprikash  and 
es  to  remember  who  he  was.  Dear 
end.  I  have  a  mission.  I  am  going  to 
:vent  the  New  York  critics  from  wiping 
t  the  last  bit  of  glory  that  belongs  to 
idaJpest.  Gita  Lengelisa  bum.  Fulkaisa 
m.  Lazlo,  Holz,  Dr.  Alper-Mayer.  Fo- 
r,  Marisca,  Litauer,  Vinsey — we  are  all 


bums.  But  Turay  is  going  to  stay  Turay." 

Vinsey's  eyes  were  glowing  and  he 
leaned  forward  with  the  air  of  a  conspira- 
tor under  a  pier. 

"Will  you  help  in  our  cause  and  be  a 
member  of  our  committee?"  he  whispered. 

I  nodded. 

"Then  I  will  call  for  you  tomorrow  at 
seven,"  said  Vinsey.  "The  producer  is 
giving  the  celebration  for  the  opening  of 
rehearsals  at  Gita's  home.  Mr.  Jock  Kane 
dislikes  public  restaurants  where  the  check 
interferes  with  the  camaraderie." 

I  JOINED  Vinsey  and  Fulka  in  the  hotel 
lobby  at  seven. 

"We  are  an  hour  eai;ly,"  Vinsey  greeted 
me.  "The  dinner  is  at  eight.  We  will  spend 
the  hour  here,  discussing  the  plot." 

"The  critics  of  New  York."  said  Fulka, 
"once  loved  Turay.  Twenty  years  ago, 
even  twelve  years  ago,  they  considered 
him  one  of  the  world's  greatest.  Even  to- 
day they  are  willing  to  admire  him  as  a 
museum  piece.  What  we  are  going  to  do," 
Fulka  stared  at  me,  "is  arrange  for  the 
critics  to  hail  The  Pink  Hussar  when  it 
opens,  and  fill  the  city  with  their  love  of 
Turay." 

1  stared  back  at  Fulka  and  then  at  Vin- 
sey. It  seemed  odd  that  two  such  witty 
men  should  take  leave  of  reason  together. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  I  asked. 
"Bribe  the  critics?" 

"In  a  way,  yes,"  said  Fulka.  "Tonight 
Turay  is  going  to  be  taken  ill.  Desperately 
ill." 

"Dying,"  said  Vinsey,  happily. 

"He  is  going  to  be  rushed  to  the  hospi- 
tal," Fulka  went  on.    "Dr.  Alper-Mayer 


will  attend  him.  In  the  morning  the  papers 
will  be  full." 

"Turay  stricken  as  his  last  and  finest 
play  goes  into  rehearsal,"  sighed  Vinsey. 

"And  then."  continued  Fulka.  "he  will 
remain  unconscious.  His  death  will  be 
assured.  A  matter  of  days.  Perhaps 
hours." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  1  said.  "Does  Turay 
know  about  this?" 

"Good  heavens,  no!"  said  Fulka.  "We 
are  not  consulting  him  in  any  way." 

"Then  how  is  he  going  to  get  sick?"  I 
asked. 

Vinsey  drew  a  small  beetle  out  of  his 
coat  pocket. 

"In  his  coffee  tonight,"  he  said  quietly. 
"It  is  tasteless." 

"What's  in  it?"  I  asked. 

"1  don't  know  the  name,"  said  Vinsey. 
"Dr.  Alper-Mayer  prepared  it.  Two 
spoonfuls  will  produce  a  heavy  perspira- 
tion and  also  unconsciousness." 

"He  will  have  the  seizure  after  he  drinks 
the  coffee."  said  Fulka.  "Tomorrow  when 
he  wakes  up  in  the  hospital,  we  will  give 
him  another  spoonful  at  noon.  There  is 
no  danger.  It  is  entirely  harmless  and  even 
good  for  the  nerves." 

"That  part  of  the  whole  thing  is  in  Dr. 
Alper-Mayer's  hands,"  said  Vinsey.  "We 
will  work  in  another  direction.  The  pub- 
licity." 

"On  the  night  of  the  opening  of  The 
Pink  Hussar."  Fulka  said.  "Turay  will  be 
in  his  last  coma.  Imagine  the  effect  this 
will  have  on  the  critics.  And  the  first- 
nighters  as  well.  They  will  be  listening  not 
to  a  play  but  a  swan  song.  Turay  dying 
will  be  like  an  orchestra  playing  sweetly  in 


IF  YOU'VE  read  (he  five  stories  by  Ben 
Hecht  which  have  appeared  in  Collier's 
this  year— the  latest  is  on  page  12  of  this 
issue — you've  probably  wondered  how  he 
can  write  about  so  many  different  places  and 
such  an  amazing  variety  of  people.  There 
must  be  a  reason  for  such  versatility.  Well, 
of  course,  we  can't  prove  any  connection, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  at  one  time  in  his  career, 
when  he  was  ten,  Hecht  was  an  acrobat,  one 
of  the  star  attractions  of  Costeilo's  road  show 
ill  Wisconsin.  In  Chicago,  where  he  was  one 
of  the  famous  group  of  literary  fledglings 
which  included  Sherwood  Anderson  and  Max- 
well Bodenheim.  there  is  a  legend  that  Hecht 
wrote  his  first  story  standing  on  his  head  in 
Schlogel's  Bar.  And  many  of  our  literary 
critics,  confused  by  his  explosive  styTe.  his 
lusty  interest  in  life,  his  extraordrnary  im- 
agination and  his  adejjt  handling  of  the  gro- 
lesque  and  the  macabre,  insist  that  he  hasn't 
yet  found  lime  to  change  his  position.  For 
our  part,  we  don't  care  whether  he  writes 
standing  on  his  head  or  sitting  in  Grandma's 
rocker,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  write 
stories  for  us. 

Unfortunately  for  the  circus  business  but 
fortunately  for  Collier's.  Hecht  could  see  no 
future  for  himself  as  an  acrobat,  so  he  quit 
Costeilo's  and  went  to  work  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  He  stayed  there  for  nine  years, 
writing  principally  sketches  based  on  his  ob- 
servations in  police  courts  and  on  the  streets. 
Published  in  book  form  in  1922  under  the 
title.  1,001  Afternoons  in  Chicago,  these 
sketches  are  still  considered  probably  the  best 
human-interest  stories  ever  written  for  an 
American  newspaper.  Several  novels  by 
Hecht  appeared  in  the  1920"s,  and  in  1928  he 
collaborated  with  Charles  MacArthur  on  The 
Front  Page,  a  violent  play  which  brought  the 
authors  both  fame  and  fortune.  It  has  twice 
been  made  into  a  movie.  In  the  early  1930's, 
Hecht  and  MacArthur  produced  a  few 
movies  on  Long  Island,  and  in  1937,  Hecht 
signed  a  contract  with  Samuel  Goldywn  and 
becan^e  a  movie  writer  at  something  like 
S6.000  a  week.  Although  he  was  responsible 
for  such  popular  films  as  Scarface,  Viva 
Villa,  and  Nothing  Sacred,  he  tired  of  Holly- 
wood and  its  screwball  antics  after  a  few 
years,  and  he  turned  to  writing  fiction  again. 
Just  seven  weeks  ago,  in  collaboration,  he 
produced  a  Hecht  original  which  weighed  7 
pounds  8  ounces  and  has  been  named  Jenny. 


TT  PROBABLY  isn't  necessary  for  us  to 
-■-  point  out  that  there's  no  Butch  cartoon  in 
this  issue.  We'll  hear  about  that  from  you 
along  about  next  Tuesday.  So  we  might  as 
well  announce  nov/  that  there  may  not  be  a 
Butch  cartoon  in  next  week's  issue,  either. 
This  lamentable  lack  of  lawlessness  in  no 
way  stems  from  paucity  of  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  either  the  artist  or  us.  Nearly  thirty 
of  our  regular  cartoon  contributors  are  now 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  one  of 
them  is  Larry  Reynolds,  whose  Butch  draw- 
ings during  the  past  year  have  revealed  his 
military  progress.  First,  they  signed  Pvt.,  then 
Cpl..  and  now  Sgt.  Larry  Reynolds.  When 
he  was  plain  prewar  Larry  Reynolds,  the  now 
3 1 -year-old  and  still  unmarried  cartoonist 
sold  drawings  to  many  magazines,  but  Col- 
lier's Butch  and  a  quaint  old  lady  called 
Grandmaw  were  his  favorite  subjects.  Some 
readers  preferred  Grandmaw  (Larry  himself 
did.  we  suspect),  but  Butch  finally  nosed  her 
out  in  popularity  about  three  years  ago  and 
became  what  we  hoped  would  be  a  regular 
weekly  feature. 

Therefore,  whenever  Larry  gets  a  week  end 
off  from  Fort  Meade,  Maryland,  to  visit  his 
home  in  Pelham.  New  York,  we  waylay  him 
and  bring  up  the  subject  of  Butch ;  but  no 
^amount  of  threatening,  cajoling,  or  Scotch 
and  soda  will  elicit  any  promises. 

"Army  life,"  Larry  says,  "is  rugged,  and 
after  a  day  in  the  field,  I'm  in  no  shape  to 
take  pen  in  hand.  Besides,  did  you  ever  try 
to  draw  a  cartoon  with  an  Army  cot  for  a 
drawing  board  and  a  couple  of  interested 
buddies  resting  their  chins  on  your  shoul- 
ders?" 

We  always  say  no.  "Well,  then,"  concludes 
Larry,  putting  down  his  glass. 

At  this  moment.  Sgt.  Reynolds  is  camping 
out  at  the  A.  P.  Hill  Military  Reservation  in 
Virginia,  as  a  surveyor  with  his  Field  Artillery 
outfit.  Frantically  frustrated,  we  recently 
wrote  him  to  ask  when  we  might  expect  an- 
other Butch  drawing.  His  response  was 
prompt. 

"We  are  settled  here  for  what  looks  like  a 
long  stay."  he  explained.  "Training  is  even 
more  intensive  than  at  Meade,  but  more  in- 
teresting. I  fired  forward  observation  the 
other  day.  I  bracketed  my  target  after  three 
or  four  sensings,  which  is  about  average  for 
that  type  of  firing.  Best  regards!   Larry." 

And  that's  what  happened  to  Butch.      ir-kit 


A     "Pot"    shape    Super- 
Grain  Kaywoodie^  $5.00. 


Sgt.  l,arry  Reynolds 


/  Smoke 
a  Kayy\foodie 


Here's  a  friend  who  never  went  back  on 
me.  I  do  the  talking;  he  never  talks  back. 

I  sit  and  smoke  my  Kaywoodie,  and 
pretty  soon  things  all  straighten  them- 
selves out. 

I  guess  no  man  who  ever  drew  that 
pleasing,  provocative  Kaywoodie  smoke 
over  his  tongue,  could  keep  on  being 
troubled  or  perplexed  very  long.  It's 
never  bitter,  never  tiresome. 

I'm  not  surprised  that  Kaywoodie  is  an 
international  favorite— everywhere  in  the 
world.  The  Mediterranean  briar  that  it's 
made  of  has  proved  to  be  the  best  material 
for  pipes  for  a  hundred  years.  And  it's 
seasoned  and  cured  beyond  anything  done 
to  other  pipes. 

I  never  get  too  much  of  my  Kaywoodie. 

Kaywoodie  Co.,  New  "ibrk  and  London 

III  New  Yori,  630  Fifth  Aienue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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much 


are  you  giving  your  rugs  now,  to 
be  sure  they'll  last?    Remember, 
they're  precious  —  good  rugs  and 
carpets  are  worth  protecting. 


to 


save  ;'ugs,  turn  them 
around  every  3   to  6  months   to 
distribute    the    wear.     Change 
furniture,  too,  so  lines  of  "traffic" 
are  changed.  Be  sure  your  rugs  are 
clean  .  .  .  and  watch  for  moths. 

care  f 01 

even  your  oldest  rugs  before  it 
is  too  late.    Circle  Tread  Ozite 
Cushions  will  make  them  feel 
luxuriously  new  .  .  .  prolonging 
their  life  amazingly.  And  the  Circle 
Tread  Ozite  will  still  be  good 
for  use  under  new  rugs  later. 

^mfc  J     worth  using 
^^  are  worth 

Circle  Tread  Ozite.  The  cost  is 
more  than  repaid  by  extra  wear, 
plus  a  softness  that  enriches  your 
entire  home.  Look  now — have  you 
any  unprotected  rugs?  Then  order 
Circle  Tread  Ozite  today  —  but  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine. 


For  FRFE  BooklPl 

303  on  Care  of  Rugs 

addfessClinlon  Carpet  Co., 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago 


CIRCLE  TREAD 


OZITE 

RUG  CUSHION 


OES-TEX 

DRY 
CLEANER 


DES-TEX  DRY  CLEANER 

— for  practically  every  type  of  fabric, 
especially  woolens  and  silks.  A  perfect 
cleaner  for  twist-weave  rugs  and  car- 
pets, also  mohair  upholstery.  A  remark- 
able spot  remover. 

KLENS 

Soapless  Cleaner— amazingly  effective 
for  windows,  glassware,  painted  surfaces. 
Venetian  Blinds,  tile,  and  all  kitchen 
cleaning  needs.  Delarnishes  Silver. 


the  wings.  The  reviews  will  be  simply  sen- 
sational. And  then  Turay  will  recover 
slowly." 

"And  retire,"  said  Vinsey.  "Another 
deathbed  would  give  the  show  away."  .  .  . 

"You  need  worry  about  nothing,"  Vin- 
sey whispered  as  we  rang  Gita's  bell.  "Ev- 
erybody has  been  assigned  a  part  to  play." 

"How  about  Kane?"  I  asked.  "Is  he  in 
on  it?" 

"Heavens,  no!"  said  Vinsey.  "I  would 
not  trust  a  crook  like  Kane  with  an  old 
shoe." 

"We  have  saved  the  best  news  for  you 
as  a  surprise,"  Fulka  whispered.  "There 
will  be  two  critics  at  the  dinner.  Two  big 
ones." 

"That's  a  little  dangerous,"  I  protested. 

"My  dear  friend,"  Vinsey  said,  "have 
no  worry.  We  are  the  best  actors  in  the 
world." 

The  room  was  filled.  There  were  three 
aliens  in  ghostland — Jock  Kane  and  two 
of  the  leading  drama  savants  of  the  press. 
Fourteen  of  us  sat  at  the  table.  Laughter 
rang.  Witticisms  bounced  about  like  table- 
tennis  balls.  I  looked  nervously  at  the  two 
captive  critics,  fearful  that  they  recognize 
all  this  gaiety  as  that  of  a  cast  performing. 
But,  no.  They  sat  smiling  politely  through 
the  great  scene,  hiding  the  discomfort  of 
their  wallflower  souls  in  an  air  of  tolerance 
and  superiority.  Their  manner  spoke  that 
it  was  a  noisy  old-fashioned  evening 
worthy  of  the  museum  piece  who  sat  pen- 
sively at  the  head  of  the  table.  I  wondered 
at  this  pensiveness  and  thought  several 
times  that  I  noted  a  frown  on  the  child- 
like pink  face. 

Vinsey  explained  to  me  in  a  whisper  as 
we  left  the  table  and  scattered  about  the 
room  for  our  cofl'ee. 

"Dodo  is  angry,"  he  said.  "He  thinks 
we  are  trying  too  much  to  impress  the 
critics  with  how  gay  and  witty  we  are.  He 
has  an  excellent  sense  of  the  theater.  How 
he  would  enjoy  the  scene,  if  he  only  knew 
what  it  was." 

Lazlo  went  to  the  piano. 

"Dear  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  an- 
nounced, puffing  with  four  helpings  of 
goulash,  "I  have  arranged  especially  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Turay  a  medley  of  his  favor- 
ite songs — going  back  to  when  we  were 
both  boys  together  and  in  the  cafes  of 
Budapest  they  were  singing — " 

Lazlo  began  to  play  and  the  contralto  of 
the  Countess  Graudenz  sounded  softly. 

"Is  it  not  beautiful?".  Fulka  whispered 
at  my  side.  "He  is  going  to  die — with  the 
music  of  his  youth  playing  in  his  ears." 

I  looked  at  Turay  who  was  frowning 
abstractedly  over  a  coffee  cup.  The  song 
ended  and  another  tune  was  begun  and 
then,  suddenly — although  I  had  been  ex- 
pecting it — Gita's  voice  cried  out  in  fright. 

Turay  had  dropped  the  coffee  cup.  He 
was  swaying  in  his  chair,  his  head  rolling 
from  side  to  side.  Then,  with  a  sigh, 
audible  in  the  silenced  room,  the  pink  face 
and  the  gray  hair  slid  to  the  rug. 

THE  morrow  found  the  committee 
gaping  at  victory.  The  newspapers 
showered  manna.  We  convened  in  my 
room,  behind  locked  doors. 

"Look  at  this  one,"  said  Vinsey  and 
read  aloud  in  a  lover's  voice,  "  The 
stricken  Turay's  position  in  the  theater  is 
a  high  one.  With  G.  Bernard  Shaw  he.  is 
the  last  of  the  great  contemporaries.' " 

"This  one  is  better,"  said  Fulka,  and 
read,  "  Tor  the  past  twenty-five  years 
Turay  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  the- 
ater's pillars  of  wit  and  ideas.' " 

"Perfect,  perfect!"  Vinsey  beamed.  "We 
have,  without  question,  scored  a  triumph." 

For  four  days  the  committee  sat  on  top 
of  the  world.  The  Unbelievable  Plot  was 
surpassing  all  their  dreams  of  it.  The  press 
had  taken  the  bit  in  its  teeth  and  there 
was  no  need  for  publicity  spurs.  It  offered 
interviews  with  Gita,  Andri  and  Marisca, 
the  three  lovely  ex-wives  of  Turay,  and  all 
at  his  bedside  weeping  in  exotic  unison — a 


scene  the  gifted  playwright  himself  might 
have  written.  It  told  of  messages  from 
kings  and  coachmen,  from  big  and  little 
celebrities  all  over  the  world. 

By  Sunday  the  style  of  all  the  leading 
dramatic  critics  had  undergone  a  change. 
They  wheeled  out  whimsicalities  and 
greeted  the  Grim  Reaper  hovering  over 
the  Hungarian  genius  as  if  they  were  Tu- 
rays  all,  sprightly  and  wistful  before  dis- 
aster and  never  forgetting  that  life  was  a 
waltz.  It  was  all  highly  wonderful,  and  the 
committee  reeled  about  in  its  cups,  giddy 
with  the  Hungarian  renaissance  that  had 
smitten  the  town — until  the  fifth  day. 

VINSEY  brought  me  the  news.  He  was 
white,  his  eyes  were  bloodshot,  his 
hands  fluttered  like  fans.  He  entered,  col- 
lapsed on  the  couch  and  sat  moaning. 

"Something  gone  wrong?"  I  said. 

He  nodded. 

1  asked  what  it  was. 

"It  is  too  terrible  to  think  about,"  Vin- 
sey groaned.  I  poured  him  a  large  drink, 
which  he  swallowed  abstractedly. 

"Turay  is  sick,"  he  said  hoarsely. 

"I  know  that,"  I  said.  "He's  dying.'' 

"Please,  no!"  Vinsey  cried.  "Don't  say 
that!  Don't!"  He  clapped  both  hands  to 
his  head  and  weaved  as  his  eyes  overran. 
"We  have  done  something  awful.  It  is  the 
judgment  of  God." 

"I'm  waiting  to  hear,"  I  said. 

"I  am  teUing  you,"  Vinsey  cried.  "Turay 
is  ill.  He  is  unconscious.  He  cannot  talk." 

"You  mean  honestly  ill?"  I  said. 

"Honestly  unconscious,"  Vinsey  groaned. 
"Dr.  AIper-Mayer  did  not  give  him  the 
medicine  yesterday.  We  were  skipping  a 
day.  The  committee  had  agreed  that  Turay 
should  regain  consciousness  so  he  could 
make  a  little  statement  for  the  press.  For 
his  sake,  you  understand.  He  would  never 
forgive  us  if  we  did  not  give  him  a  little 
speaking  part  in  his  death  scene." 

Vinsey  shuddered  and  I  handed  him  an- 
other drink. 

"Dr.  Alper-Mayer  telephoned  me  at 
nine,"  he  whispered.  "I  flew  to  the  hos- 
pital. There  he  was.  Lying  there,  uncon- 
scious.  Turay  in  a  coma.    A  real  coma." 

"What  does  the  doctor  think  it  is?"  I 
asked. 

"He  doesn't  know."  Vinsey  wiped  his 
eyes.  "He  examined  him  for  two  hours. 
The  heart  is  beating — but  that  is  all.  I  tell 
you  we  have  killed  him,"  he  raised  his 
voice,  "the  greatest  mind  in  Europe." 

"The  medicine  was  harmless,"  I  said.  "I 
took  some  myself  for  a  sleeping  dose." 

"It  is  not  the  medicine,"  Vinsey  said.  "It 
is  the  shock.  Turay  found  out  he  was 
dying.  Somebody  must  have  left  a  news- 
paper by  the  bed.  He  read  it  while  he  was 
only  half  drugged.  A  sensitive  soul  like 
his.  A  mind  so  delicate,  so  open  to  phe- 
nomena! It  reads  it  is  dying.  And  it  dies. 
It  is  psychological  murder.  We  are  a  com- 
mittee of  murderers." 

"What's  being  done?"  I  asked. 

"Gita  and  Marisca  have  gone  to  church 
to  pray,"  Vinsey  whispered.  "Fulka  wants 
to  give  himself  up  to  the  police.  Dr.  Alper- 
Mayer  has  ordered  some  kind  of  a  life- 
saving  apparatus.  And  Lazlo  and  I  have 
agreed  to  be  buried  on  the  same  day  wilh 
him — one  on  each  side."  Vinsey  held  out 
his  empty  glass  and  murmured,  "A  few 
last  drops." 

The  committee  crowded  the  hospital 
waiting  room.  Lazlo  arrived  last  with  all 
the  afternoon  papers.  We  listened  as  he 
read  in  a  husky  voice,  "  The  scene  around 
the  dying  playwright  is  a  page  out  of 
Murger's  La  Vie  de  Boheme.  It  is  a  wake 
of  wit.  Each  of  his  old  cronies  vies  with 
the  other  in  gay  reminiscences  of  Turay's 
spicy  sixty-two  years.  Jests  fly  and  chuck- 
les sound,  but  behind  the  mirth  is  the  tear 
of  a  waltz  ending.'  " 

"That  was  yesterday,"  Fulka  groaned. 

"  The  waltzes  of  Budapest  play  on,'  " 
Lazlo  continued  reading. 

"Shut   up  about   waltzes,"   Gita  cried 
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I  AM  OND( 


Cut  with  98  Facets  instead  of  the  usual ! 


The  diamond  world  Is  agog 
the   advent   of   a    dromotlc 
development.      An     exclusij 
method     of     diamond    cutlili 
makes  possible  40  addition^ 
light-reflecting     surfaces 
Multi-Facet  Diamonds.    Imperii^ 
laboratory  tests  prove  that  the 
extra  facets  do  provide  measij 
ably  increased  brilliance.    ExpeH 
opinion  confirms  that  these  added 
facets   also   afford   greoter  color 
intensity    and     help     to    prevent 
chipping  . .  .Multi -Facet  Dlomon 
are   available    in    smart   rin 
from    $100   at   selected    iewelell 

Write  for  Important  frem  bookf 
*'  The  Story  of  the  Diamond," 


COME    THROUGH! 


Seconds  are  precious  •  a  snap  fastener  MUST 
work!  No  time  to  fumble  with  a  stubborn  fas- 
tener when  the  enemy  is  at  hand  . . .  That's  why 
Klikic  Fasteners  were  chosen  to  serve  our  armed 
forces  on  Grenade  Carriers,  Parachutes,  Cartridge 
Belts,  Gas  Masks,  Tanks,  Radios,  Signal  Corps, 
and  other  vital  equipment. 


Whetherio  war  or  in  peace.  Klikits.  (Brother- 
in-Arms  to  the  famous  Gripzit  buckle),  al* 
ways  go  on  the  best . . .  Until  Victor)',  Klikit 
snap  fasteners  are  in  battle  dress,  helping  lo 
ke  America's  armed  forces  the  be; 
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om  the  chair.  The  committee  breathed 
kfeavily  and  avoided  looking  at  one  an- 
ther. 

Dr.  Alper-Mayer  appeared.  His  beard 
istened,  but  his  voice  was  calm.  He 
)wed  in  front  of  me  and  said,  "Mr.  Tu- 
y  wishes  to  speak  to  you,  sir." 
"He  is  alive!"  Gita  cried. 
"We  have  rallied  him  slightly,"  said  Dr. 
Iper-Mayer.  "Ice  packs.  Adrenalin.  The 
ass  drip.  Electricity.  We  have  over- 
oked  nothing." 

"Is  there  hope?"  Vinsey  trembled. 
"We   are   struggling   with    a   hypnotic 
ate,"  Dr.  Alper-Mayer  said.    "The  life 
irce  is  gone."     " 

"Think  of  it,"  Fulka  moaned.  "Turay 
iould  become  a  zombie!" 
"Not  quite,"  Dr.  Alper-Mayer  said. 
There  are  left  a  few  organs  that  have  not 
;come  cataleptic.  We  are  working  on 
lese." 

"But  if  he  can  speak,"  Lazlo  cried,  "that 
ieans — " 

"Nothing,"  Dr.  Alper-Mayer  inter- 
pted  firmly.  "He  will  go  under  in  a  few 
linutes.  It  is  only  a  flicker.  Please  re- 
lember  I  have  had  many  similar  cases  in 
ienna  and  Berlin.  Hurry,  please." 
I  followed  him  to  the  sickroom.  He 
pened  the  door. 

"I  will  wait  outside,"  he  said.  "He  wishes 
)  see  you  alone.  At  such  a  time  we  humor 
le  aberration." 

_TE  CLOSED  the  door  behind  me  and  I 
"1  was  alone  with  the  dying  Turay.  I 
ared  down  at  the  wasted  face  on  the  pil- 
iw,  and  a  distaste  for  Hungarian  plots 
vercame  me. 

"Get  me  two  bars  of  chocolate,  please," 
le  playwright  whispered  without  opening 
is  eyes,  "and,  if  possible,  a  liverwurst 
mdwich.  Soon  as  you  can." 

I  stared. 

"And  be  so  kind  to  break  the  needle 

t  that  damn'  machine."  The  blue  eyes 
pened  and  scowled  sleepily  at  the  intra- 
enous  drip  apparatus.  "I  need  a  col- 
iborator,"  he  sighed.  "It  is  too  big  a 
roduction  to  handle  by  myself." 

Your  friends  outside,"  I  began,  "I'll 
all  them." 

My  God,  no — please!"  Turay  whis- 
ered.  "I  will  explain.  I  am  nearly  dead — 
ut  only  from  hunger.  I  have  been  living 
or  five  days  on  dew.  Maybe  you  can 
ring  a  chicken  leg  back  in  your  pocket. 
Jo.  Too  dangerous.  I  could  not  swallow 
ie  bones.   Sit  down,  please.   As  my  col- 


laborator, you  will  now  hear  everything." 

I  sat  down  and  stared. 

"When  I  woke  up  the  first  morning  in 
the  hospital,"  the  wasted  face  resumed,  "I 
knew  right  away  what  had  happened.  It  is 
an  old  plot.  Fulka  and  Vinsey  may  even 
be  sued  for  using  it.  They  were  going  to 
make  The  Pink  Hussar  a  success  by  hav- 
ing me  on  my  deathbed.  The  coffee  was 
drugged,  as  in  The  Juggler's  Return.  I 
wake  up.  I  read  the  papers  and  I  under- 
stand everything.  It  is  not  a  bad  idea.  But 
on  the  second  day  I  begin  to  worry." 

"You  were  unconscious."  I  stared  down 
at  the  childlike  face.  "I  was  here.  I  saw 
you." 

"I  saw  you,  too."  Turay  smiled.  "I  was 
unconscious  part  of  the  time.  The  rest  of 
the  time  I  worried.  You  cannot  play  a 
death  scene  with  epigrams  and  gypsy 
waltzes.  My  friends  were  behaving  like  an 
1890  operetta.  Did  you  read  Fulka's  in- 
terview about  death  is  like  a  pierrot  in  a 
black  ruffle?  Very  bad  dialogue.  It  is  the 
Hungarian  failing.  He  writes  with  rouge." 
The  voice  grew  fainter.  "Do  you  know 
how  I  became  famous?  By  not  putting 
any  jokes  in  my  plays.  I  was  the  first 
Hungarian  to  write  without  epigrams.  The 
whole  world  embraced  me — with  great 
relief." 

Turay  sighed  and  rallied  himself. 

"You  will  bring  some  cheese  with  the 
liverwurst,"  he  said. 

"What  kind?"  I  asked. 

"A  pocketful,"  he  said  weakly,  "I  am 
not  particular.  I  will  finish  the  plot  for 
you.  Yesterday,  when  that  idiot  Alper- 
Mayer — My  God!  He  has  been  freezing 
and  electrocuting  me  for  thirty-six  hours!" 
Turay's  voice  brightened  as  if  he  were  only 
now  waking  up.  "Yesterday  he  gave  me 
no  drug.  I  understood  at  once  he  was  go- 
ing to  let  me  regain  consciousness  so  the 
public  would  have  some  hope.  And  then  I 
am  drugged  again  and  the  grief  is  greater. 
This  type  of  suspense  is  ridiculous.  It  is 
good  only  in  the  movies.  Did  you  see  the 
picture  Little  Women?  Very  sickening. 
As  soon  as  I  understand,  I  see  it  is  my  op- 
portunity to  take  over  the  whole  plot  my- 
self. I  have  a  bottle  of  sleeping  pills  in 
my  pocket.  Very  powerful  ones — from 
Budapest  yet.  I  hide  the  bottle  under  the 
mattress  and  I  take  three.  You  saw  fhe 
improvement  in  the  situation  immediately. 
Vinsey,  Fulka,  Gita — all  of  them.  Now 
they  are  acting  with  conviction.  No  more 
epigrams.  And  that  idiot  Alper-Mayer. 
He  is  behaving  like  a  doctor.   He  is  con- 


ALFRED 


by  FOSTER  HUMFREVILLE 


"Alfred!    Take  that  cotton  out  of  your  ears  and  Ijsten  to 
the   captain!    This   is   no  time   for   personal  feelings" 
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PROVED^h^s  irritating 
to  nose  and  throat 

HERE'S  the  proof-from  clinical      WHEN  SMOKERS  CHANGED 
tests  with  men  and  women      TO   PHILIP   MORRIS.   EVERY 
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smokers.  The  findings  by  distin-  _ 
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show  that:  IMPROVED! 


finer-flavored  — 
and  finer  in  every 
way  .  .  .  America's 
FINEST  cigarette! 
Try  it 


IE  X  T  R  A. 

I  BUY  MORE  BONOS 
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TERR? 


the  horse  with  the  comptometer-mind 


Several  years  ago,  a  farmer  discovereH  that  one  of  his 
work  horses  could  add  and  subtract  numbers  up  to  ten, 
which  is  considerable  smart  for  a  horse. 

But  the  farmer  allowed  that  horses  were  supposed 
to  be  plough  pullers  and  not  cost  accountants,  so  he  up 
and  sold  the  critter  to  a  circus. 

The  circus  changed  the  horse's  name  from  Dobbin 
to  Terry,  and  billed  him  as  "The  horse  with  the 
comptometer-mind."  In  no  time  at  all,  Terry  was  a 
sensation  from  coast  to  coast. 

But  one  day  a  man  with  a  brief-case  walked  into 
Terry "s  stall.    He  looked  and  spoke  official-like. 

He  explained  that  "Comptometer"  is  a  registered 
trade-mark,  owned  by  Felt  &  Tarrant  Manufacturing 
Co.,  and  should  be  spelled  with  an  upper-case  "C." 
It  is  not,  he  insisted,  a  generic  term.  He  presented 
Terry  with  a  cease  and  desist  order. 

Terry  listened  to  the  man  for  a  good  while,  and 
then  kicked  him  ears  over  tincups.  A  little  later  a 
riot  squad  arrived  at  the  circus  and  removed  Terry 
to  the  local  Bastilje. 

Today,  Terry  is  a  decrepit  old  plug.  If  it  weren't 
for  the  rubber  situation,  he  woiild  probably  be  un- 
employed. Two  butchers  have  already  looked  him 
over  and  said  nix.  He  hauls  a  milk  wagon,  and  counts 
milk  bottles  just  for  the  hell  of  it. 

And  he  still  doesn't  understand  why  the  word 
"Comptometer"  can't  be  used  by  everybody. 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Manufacturing  Company,  1714 
North  Paulina  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois,  makers  of 
Comptometer  Adding-Calculating  Machines. 


fused,  desperate  and  he  knows  nothing." 

"A  sort  of  revenge  on  your  friends,"  I 
said.   "I  can  see  its  charm." 

"No,  please!"  Turay  smiled.  "It  is  not 
revenge.  It  is  Act  Two — my  act — with  a 
new  plot  turn.  You  will  help  me?"  he 
asked  eagerly.    "Please.  I  need  you." 

I  nodded  and  Turay  removed  a  bottle 
from  under  ihe  mattress.  He  spilled  three 
pills  into  his  hand. 

"I  have  learned  to  swallow  them  with- 
out water,"  he  said.  "It  is  quite  a  trick." 
He  put  the  pills  in  his  mouth.  "In  an  hour 
I  will  be  unconscious.  You  cannot  wake 
me  up  with  a  hammer.  In  the  meantime, 
here  are  the  princiajL points  of  Act  Two. 
With  a  hint  of  the  thertje  of  Act  Three." 

Five  minutes  later  I  joined  the  commit- 
tee in  the  waiting  room.  They  rushed  to- 
ward me. 

"His  play?"  I  said.  "He's  worried  about 
it.  He  wants  to  see  Jock  Kane  at  once." 

Dr.  Alper-Mayer,  followed  by  a  nurse 
carrying  three  large  ice  bags,  hurried  to 
the  sickroom. 

"Did  you  tell  him  he  wasn't  dying?" 
Fulka  asked  tensely. 

"He  only  smiled,"  I  said.  "The  hyp- 
nosis is  very  deep." 

"His  soul  is  exiting  on  a  wrong  cue," 
Vinsey  moaned.  "I  am  going  in  there  and 
scream  in  his  ears.  The  truth!  The  whole 
truth!" 

"He  will  only  think  you  are  treating 
him  like  a  child,"  I  said.  "Call  up  Jock 
Kane.  It  may  be  wise  to  humor  him." 

Jock  Kane  arrived  from  rehearsal  in  a 
half  hour  He  was  left  alone  in  the  sick- 
room. The  committee  discussed  him 
grimly  for  fifteen  minutes.  One  and  all 
were  agreed  that  he  was  the  greatest  swin- 
dler and  rogue  in  the  history  of  the  thea- 
ter, and  its  lowest  intellect.  Jock  finally 
came  out.  He  was  oddly  changed.  His 
dark,  avid  face  with  its  scorpionlike  glit- 
ter looked  toward  us  with  the  gentleness 
of  a  Madonna.  The  unscrupulous  eyes 
were  wet  with  tears.  He  sat  down  beside 
Gita  and  took  her  hand. 

"You  are  going  to  play  the  lead  in  The 


Pink  Hussar,"  he  said  softly.  "Report  for 
rehearsal  tomorrow  morning." 

"He  asked  for  it."  Jock  continued  in  a 
purring  voice.  "It  was  wonderful.  If  I 
live  to  be  a  thousand  I'll  never  forget 
that  scene.  A  human  soul  stripped  bare. 
He  could  hardly  speak.  He  sounded  just 
like  a  little  child  whispering  m  the  dark. 
He  took  my  hand  like  this  and  said  softly, 
simply — that  God  was  good  to  him  be- 
cause He  had  provided  a  great  producer 
for  the  epilogue.  Then  he  said  to  mc. 
You  were  right  about  Gita.  She  is  not 
ideal  for  the  part.  But  with  your  genius 
as  a  director,  she  will  be  perfect.  You 
will  remove  from  her  that  phony  Hun- 
garian foolishness.  You  will  breathe  real- 
ity into  her '  Then  he  smiled  and  said, 
'When  I  am  in  my  box  on  opening  night 
— in  my  little  box  with  the  satin  lining, 
I  will  feel  closer  to  heaven  if  Gita  is  behin^ 
the  footlights  again.'  " 

Jock  paused  and  looked  far  away. 

"Those  were  his  last  words,"  he  whis- 
pered. 

A  sob  came  from  the  window  where 
-Andri  sat  with  two  newspaper  reporters. 
Gita's  head  drooped,  and  Jock  put  an  arm 
around  her. 

"You  must  be  a  soldier."  he  said,  "and 
forget  everything.  Forget  your  grief,  your 
heartbreak  and  your  Hungarian  tricks. 
And  turn  in  the  wittiest  performance  of 
your  life." 

Gita  nodded,  and  a  flashlight  exploded. 

I  RETURNED  to  the  hospital  at  mid- 
night. Dr.  Alper-Mayer  was  in  the  cor- 
ridor with  two  interns.  He  seemed  to  havej 
aged.   The  three  were  grouped  around  a| 
large  apparatus. 

"I  was  going  to  try  electric  shock  to- 
night." Dr.  Alper-Mayer  muttered  sleepJ: 
ily.  "but  this  verdamte  machine  is  brokel 
again.    That  is  American  equipment  forj 
you!" 

I  entered  the  sickroom  and  slid  a  bag' 
full  of  dainties  on  the  closet  shelf.   It  was 
dangerous  but  the  plot  called  for  it. 

For  a  week  I  played  blockade  runner 


g. 


LONGER  SERIAL 
INSTALLMENTS 


In  Collier's  for  October  9th,  you  will  find  one  serial 
story  instead  of  two. 

Each  installment  wiH  be  twice  as  long  as  the  present 
ones. 

From  now  on  each  serial  will  be  completed  in  four 
weeks. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  Collier's  will  bring  you  more 
serials  than  before. 

The  first  novel  to  be  presented  in  this  new  way  will  be 


NOBODY  LIVES  FOREVER 

an  important  new  story  by  IV.  R.  Butliett^  who 

wrote  LITTLE  CAESAR,  HIGH  SIERRA,  WAKE  ISLAND, 
and  many  other  famous  books  and  moving  pictures. 
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On  War  Fronts  Abroad'^At  Home 


s,  De  Soto  can  be  followed  to  the  battle- 
nts  of  the  world— where  famous  Sherman 
ks  go  into  action;  where  the  great  B-26 

rauder  bombers  take  the  air;  where 
'hty    Bofors    anti-aircraft    cannon    bril- 

tly  repel  enemy  attack. 

The  same  craftsmen,  who  used  to  make 
Soto  cars  for  you,  are  now  making  vital 
rts  of  these  most  powerful  and  essential 
apons  of  modern  war.  There  can  be  no 
ater  evidence  of  De  Soto  war-time  quality 


and  service  than  the  performance  of  these 
weapons  whenever  they  go  into  action. 

.  .  .  On  the  war-fronts  at  home,  De  Soto 
holds  firmly  its  place  in  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation system  with  half  a  million  vehicles 
in  essential  use,  and  also  by  the  thorough 
job  being  done  by  De  Soto  dealers  every- 
where in  maintaining,  in  top  condition, 
these  De  Soto  products  of  peace. 

DE  SOTO    DIVISION     OF    CHRYSLER    CORPORATION 


DESOTO  WAR  PRODUCTION  includes  the  pre- 
cision building  of  airplane  wing  sections  —  bomber 
fuselage  nose  and  center  sections  —  vital  assemblies 
for  anti-aircraft  guns  and  General  Sherman 
Tanks — and  a  wide  variety  of  special  manufacturing 
services  to  a  large  portion  of  American  war  industry. 

DESOTO  DEALERS,  too,  are  carrying  on— stand- 
ing by  their  country  and  their  DeSoto  owners — whose 
cars  are  safely  entrusted  to  their  expert  care  for  needed 
parts  and  service. 

Back   the  Attack  —  With   War   Bonds 


TUNE      IN      ON     MAJOR      BOWES.      EVERY     THURSDAY,      9:00     TO      9:30     P.    M.,     EASTERN     WAR      TIME 


In  these  days  of  shortages  what 
do  you  have  that  repairing  can 
restore?  A  suit?  A  hicycle?  A 
washing  machine?  A  radio?  Then 
look  in  the  Classified  pages  of 
your  telephone  book. 

There  you'll  find  local  people 
for  the  jobs.  It's  the  direct  way.  It 
saves  needless  shopping  around. 


and  my  hat  went  off  to  Hungarian  cour- 
age. Bedeviled  by  Dr.  Alper-Mayer  and 
his  ice  bags,  electric  shocks  and  mass  drips, 
Turay  icept  heroically  to  his  six  sleeping 
pills  a  day — three  in  the  morning  and 
three  at  midnight.  This  allowed  him  a 
lew  hours  of  fuzzy  articulation.  It  was 
during  these  hours  that  he  performed  his 
wonders. 

Vinsey  brought  me  the  news  of  them. 
A  second  deathbed  scene  with  Jock  Kane 
had  resulted  in  Vinsey  receiving  a  ten  per 
cent  cut  of  The  Pink  Hussar  as  a  gift, 
luray  had  offered  to  buy  this  for  his  old 
friend,  but  Jock  had  refused  to  accept  any 
money.  Ihree  newspapermen  had  been 
present  to  applaud  this  scene  of  largess. 
And  on  the  following  day  Andri  was  an- 
nounced as  having  joined  the  cast  of  The 
Pink  Hussar  in  the  important  part  as  the 
Young  Ghost.  The  afternoon  papers  car- 
ried news  of  a  third  substitution.  Madam 
Marisca  had  been  coaxed  into  playing  the 
Old  Ghost,  another  vital  role  in  the  eagerly 
awaited  fantasy.  And  all  three  substitu- 
tions had  brought  only  gallant  phrases 
from  the  actresses  who  had  yielded  their 
places.  Two  of  them  had  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  tear  up  their  run-of-the-play  con- 
tracts. This  was  all  in  deference  to  Turay. 
What  more  fitting  than  the  dying  drama- 
tist should  have  his  last  play  performed 
by  the  three  women  he  had  loved  and 
made  famous? 

But  Vinsey,  Gita,  Marisca,  and  Andri 
were  only  part  of  the  achievements  of  the 
wily  possum  of  Hungarian  letters.  One 
of  the  more  emotional  gazettes  offered  on 
Wednesday  the  opening  chapter  of  a  serial 
entitled.  Turay — The  Last  Smile  of  Eu- 
rope. It  was  written  by  Janos  Fulka, 
identified  as  the  most  renowned  and  clev- 
erest critic  in  Europe.  And  it  was  illus- 
trated by  Stephan  Holz,  identified  as  the 
foremost  caricaturist  of  the  Continent. 
Fulka  had  launched  a  sprightly  tale  of 
Budapest's  art  life.  There  were  enough 
epigrams  in  the  first  installment  to  stun 
any  salon.  None  of  them,  however,  were 
about  critics.  And  there  was,  lastly,  the 
wonder  that  befell  Lazlo,  the  unemployed 
waltz  king  and  mighty  eater.  An  entr'acte 
score  was  being  specially  composed  by 
him  for  The  Pink  Hussar,  a  score  destined 
to  jingle  for  months  over  the  air  waves. 

OF  HOW  these  amazing  things  had 
happened,  I  received  only  bewildered 
and  hysterical  accounts  from  Vinsey. 

"He  held  the  editor's  hand  in  his  coma," 
Vinsey  reported,  "and  he  was  barely  able 
to  talk.  We  all  thought  it  was  the  final 
scene.  'If  I  live,'  he  said — I  never  cried  so 
much,  I  swear  to  you.  Gita  and  Andri,  too. 
It  was  unbearable.  'If  I  live,'  he  said,  'I 
would  like  to  write  my  life  for  your  paper. 
It  is  the  perfect  paper  for  my  life.  But  I 
would  be  cheating  your  paper.  Because 
it  would  not  be  as  well  written  as  if  Janos 
Fulka  wrote  it.  For  drama,  me.  For  prose, 
Fulka.  He  is  our  greatest  genius.'  "  Vin- 
sey sighed.  "The  same  way  with  Holz  and 
Lazlo.  A  few  words  he  speaks.  Then  his 
eyes  become  glazed.  His  voice  disap- 
pears. And  the  coma  comes  back.  Death 
is  beside  him  again.  We  hear  only  phrases 
out  of  a  tomb — a  living  tomb." 

I  listened  to  Vinsey  daily,  read  the  pa- 
per, smuggled  in  the  cheese  and  chocolate 
bars,  and  watched  the  second  act  unfold. 
The  master  dramatist,  soggy  with  sleeping 
pills,  recoiling  under  Dr.  Alper-Mayer's 
scientific  assaults,  operated  without  falter. 

We  had  a  last  whispered  conference  in 
the  sickroom  the  night  before  the  open- 
ing of  The  Pink  Hussar.  I  suggested  to 
Turay  that  he  begin  his  recovery  and  so 
lighten  the  spirits  of  his  cast. 

"The  girls  sit  and  cry  between  scenes," 
I  told  him. 

He  looked  at  me  wearily  and  his  voice 
was  blurred. 

"No,"  he  said,  "it  is  better  this  way. 
They  will  give  a  wretched  performance. 
They  will  overact.  They  will  frighten  the 


audience  with  their  gaiety.  But  this  hys- 
teria will  be  mistaken  by  the  critics  for 
genius.  Thank  God,  1  will  not  be  there  to 
see  it."  The  voice  weakened.  "My  last 
five  pills,"  he  murmured,  "I  am  taking 
them  all  at  once  in  the  morning. "  He 
opened  his  palm  and  looked  dully  at  the 
five  pellets  "I  assure  you  I  will  not  be 
nervous  on  this  opening  night."  He  smiled 
and  dozed  off. 

THE  great  triumph  of  The  Pink  Hussar 
is  theatrical  history.  The  three  new 
dramatic  stars,  Gita  Lengel,  Madam  Ma- 
risca, and  Luba  Andri  are  also  theatrical 
history.  The  names  Janos  Fulka  and 
Stephan  Holz  are  loud  in  the  gossip  col- 
umns, dinner  parties  and  fancy  barrooms 
where  the  arts  still  find  precarious  haven. 
Lazlo,  the  new  Lehar,  is  the  toast  of  all 
radio  lovers.  These  matters  need  no  fur- 
ther comment. 

The  triumph  of  Dr.  Alper-Mayer  is, 
however,  a  little  less  known.  His  great 
work  in  pulling  Turay  back  from  the  very 
brink  of  the  grave,  has  resulted  in  medical 
recognition  unprecedented  among  refugee 
doctors.  He  has  not  only  an  office  crowded 
with  adoring  patients,  but  is  busy  al- 
most nightly  lecturing  to  psychiatric  and 
neurological  societies.  The  Alper-Mayer 
treatment  for  narcolepsy,  so  successfully 
practiced  on  Turay,  is  certain  to  win 
world  renown  for  the  hyphenated  scien- 
tist. 

I  sat  with  Turay  alone  in  his  new  apart- 
ment a  month  after  the  opening.  It  was 
Sunday  and  the  dramatic  sections  of  the 
morning  papers  were  scattered  around  his 
bed.  The  playwright  was  still  weak,  but 
the  pinkness  was  returning  to  his  dreamy 
face.  Each  time  I  saw  him  I  was  bowled 
over  anew  by  his  continued  modesty,  for 
he  had  revealed  to  none  of  his  friends  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  toiled  and  suf- 
fered to  reinstate  them  in  the  arts. 

"The  critics  continue  to  be  very  kind  to 
me,"  he  said.  "Did  you  read  them  to- 
day? I  am  the  spirit  of  the  waltz.  I  am  the 
spirit  of  democracy.  I  am  the  spirit  of  the 
ages."  He  smiled.  "I  will  teff  you  some- 
thing secret.  The  Pink  Hussar  is  not  a 
very  good  play.  I  sneaked  in  and  saw  it 
for  the  first  time  last  night.  What  awful 
direction!  It  is  like  a  ballet  under  water. 
That  Jock  Kane  is  a  complete  imbecile. 
And  the  acting!  Even  Gita.  Abominable. 
And  the  play  is  no  better.  Those  speeches 
by  the  ghosts  and  God.  They  are  abso- 
lutely without  meaning.  Why  didn't  some- 
body have  sense  enough  to  cut  them  out? 
Yet  everybody  raves^the  critics,  the  au- 
dience. Imagine  standing  room  only  for 
a  Hungarian  play!  They  applaud.  They 
weep  and  laugh.  It  is  things  like  that  that 
make  me  love  the  theater.  Everywhere 
else  people  see  only  what  is  before  them. 
In  the  theater  they  see  what  is  inside  them. 
I  am  happy  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  ages  for 
them." 

Vinsey  came  in. 

"Ah!"  He  embraced  me.  "I  am  glad  you 
are  here.  Tonight  we  are  having  a  party. 
Everybody  will  be  there — including  an  old 
friend  of  Turay's.  Did  you  tell  him  yet, 
Dodo?" 

Turay  shook  his  head. 

"Mr.  Mangriff,"  said  Vinsey,  "the  muni- 
tions maker  who  is  a  refugee.'  But  a  special 
kind  of  refugee.  A  refugee  with  miffions. 
Turay  read  him  your  script.  He's  mad  to 
be  the  second  money.  Tomorrow  morn- 
ing he  puts  $200,000  in  the  bank.  To- 
morrow also  Gita  marries  Fulka,  and 
Andri  marries  Lazlo.  That  is  why  the 
party.  And  tomorrow  I  am  a  producer 
again.  Everybody  is  famous  and  every- 
body has  money.  How  can  such  things 
happen?" 

I  looked  at  Turay  sitting  on  his  throne 
of  Sunday  dramatic  columns.  The  pink 
hussar  who  had  ridden  singlehanded  to 
the  rescue  of  Budapest's  ghostland  winked 
at  me  like  a  happy  child. 
The  End 
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Nichevo  Means  ^^So  What!'' 
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built  by  the  sacrifices  of  Russian  civilians 
over  a  10- year  period  was  almost  com- 
pletely annihilated. 

The  most  productive  land  in  Russia  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  Great  indus- 
trial centers  like  Smolensk,  Kharkov,  Ros- 
tov and  Odessa  fell.  People  wore  grim 
faces  in  those  days  as  the  enemy  ap- 
proached the  gates  of  Moscow,  but  when 
you  mentioned  the  tragedy  they  merely 
shrugged  their  shoulders  as  the  peasant 
had  done  in  1860,  and  murmured,  "Ni- 
chevo!"' 

Voroshilov  and  Budenny  took  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  new  recruits  back  be- 
tween the  Volga  and  the  Urals  to  train 
them  with  desperate  haste.  These  green, 
untried  troops  were  thrown  into  the 
breach  and  it  was  they  who  saved  Moscow 
in  the  counterattack  on  Mozhaisk  in  the 
winter  of  1941.  Thousands  and  thousands 
were  killed,  but  they  died  with  their  faces 
toward  the  enemy.  And  the  German  ad- 
vance slowed  down  and  finally  halted. 

No  defeat,  no  tragedy  could  shake  the 
imperturbable  nature  of  these  men  and 
women  who  were  so  confident  of  their  ulti- 
mate destiny.  In  the  fall  of  1941  Moscow 
was  bombed  nearly  every  night.  I  was  in 
the  capital  then. 

"But  the  bombing  is  sure  to  get  worse." 
you'd  say,  with  visions  of  London  bomb- 
ings in  your  mind. 

"Nichevo!  Nichevo!"  the  Moscowites 
would  laugh.  "What  of  it?" 

In  the  Face  of  Disaster 

Every  day  in  Moscow  you  hear  tales 
based  on  the  philosophy  of  "Nichevo!" 
After  Stalingrad  was  successfully  de- 
fended, the  papers  carried  stories  of  the 
destruction  of  the  city.  Newsreels  showed 
to  somber  Moscow  audiences  scenes 
which  revealed  that  the  ruin  of  the  city 
was  complete.  Literally  not  one  building 
remained  in  this  city  of  a  million  people — 
a  city  twenty  miles  long  and  a  half  mile 
wide. 

One  newsreel  ended  with  a  citizen  of 
Stalingrad  crying  out,  "Nichevo!  Novyi 
postroiin!"  (So  what?  We'll  build  a  new 
one!)  The  city  had  been  absolutely  de- 
stroyed, even  to  the  sewers  and  water 
pipes  underground.  Today  this  corpse  of 
a  city  is  rising  from  its  grave. 

The  spirit  of  Nichevo  is  just 'as  strong 
at  the  front  as  it  is  among  the  civilian 
population.  One  of  Russia's  greatest  air 
aces  is  Lieutenant  Narses  Stepanyan.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  to  receive  the  highest 
award  given  by  the  government.  He  was 
made  a  hero  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
award  has  the  same  significance,  and  is  as 
rarely  awarded,  as  the  British  Victoria 
Cross  and  our  own  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor. 

Pilot  Stepanyan  recently  received  a 
letter  from  the  girl  he  was  engaged  to 
marry.  She  was  working  as  a  secretary  to 
a  government  official  in  Tashkent.  Her 
letter  told  tearfully  of  the  unwelcome  at- 
tentions she  was  receiving  from  her  boss. 
Unless  she  complied  with  his  wishes,  she 
wrote,  he  would  discharge  her  and  make 
it  impossible  for  her  to  get  another  job. 

Stepanyan  wasted  no  time.  He  ran  to 
his  Yak  (the  standard  Russian  fighter 
plane),  refueled  and  flew  oft  toward  far- 
away Tashkent.  He  stormed  into  the  office 
where  his  girl  worked.  He  grabbed  the 
villain  of  the  story,  knocked  out  some  of 
his  teeth,  gave  him  a  thorough  beating 
and  then  went  to  the  authorities  and  told 
them  what  he  had  done.  They  looked  at 
the  shining  gold  star  on  his  chest.  They 
heard  his  story.  They  hauled  the  amorous 
official  before  them,  tried  him  immediately 
and  sent  him  to  the  clink. 

To    take    advantage   of   one's    otficial 
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position  to  further  personal  love  affairs  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  crimes  in  Russia. 
Stepanyan  took  his  girl  to  the  registry  and 
they  were  married.  Then  he  hopped  back 
in  his  plane  and  headed  for  the  front  to 
take  his  medicine. 

He  went  to  his  commanding  officer,  who 
had  been  disturbed  at  the  disappearance 
of  his  ace  fighter.  He  told  his  story  simply, 
without  excusing  himself. 

"You  realize  that  you  are  guilty  of  de- 
sertion and  you  know  the  penalty  for 
that?"  the  commanding  officer  said  sternly. 
"Yes,  tovarisch  commander,"  Stepanyan 
said  indifferently.  "You  can  either  have 
me  shot  or  allow  me  to  go  on  shooting 
Germans.   In  any  case — Nichevo!" 

The  understanding  commander  allowed 
him  to  go  on  shooting  Germans. 

The  spirit  of  Nichevo  is  one  which  com- 
forts sorrowing  parents  who  have  lost 
sons  at  the  front,  and  it  is  the  word  which 
helps  young  widows  to  bear  the  loss  of 
husbands. 

At  the  Metropole  Hotel  in  Moscow, 
where  the  correspondents  live,  I  often 
saw  examples  of  it.  There  were  twelve 
American  and  British  correspondents  at 
the  hotel.  Each  of  us  had  a  woman 
who  acted  as  secretary-interpreter-assist- 
ant. 

It  was  impossible  for  any  of  us  to 
operate  without  such  an  assistant.  Four 
of  these  women  had  lost  husbands  t  the 
front;  two  had  lost  sons:  and  two  hid  lost 
brothers.  But  they  never  mentioned  these 
tragedies  to  us.  Yet  they  were  normal, 
sensitive  women  who  were  suffering  just 
as  American  women  suffer.  But  they  did 
not  show  their  sorrow. 

Typical  of  the  way  they  took  refuge  in 
the  protective  shell  which  the  word  Ni- 
chevo gives  them  is  the  incident  of  Tania 
Andreitch.  who  gives  Russian  lessons  to 
several  of  the  correspondents. 

One  morning  I  was  having  breakfast 
with  David  Nichol,  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  in  his  room.  His  secretary  came  in 
to  say  that  she  hardly  thought  that  Tania 
Andreitch  would  be  able  to  give  Nichol 
his  usual  lesson  that  morning. 

"She  got  word  last  night,"  the  secretary 
said,  "that  her  husband  had  been  killed  in 
the  Kuban  fighting.  They  have  only  been 
married  a  year." 

A  few  minutes  later,  Tania  Andreitch 
walked  into  the  room.  Her  face  was  calm, 
and  she  even  smiled  a  bit  as  she  said  good 
morning.  Nichol  and  1  were  both  embar- 
rassed. 

There  are  times  when  words  of  sym- 
pathy seem  impertinent,  and  this  was 
one  of  those  times.  But  Nichol  managed 
somehow  to  convey  his  appreciation  of 
her  sorrow  and  suggested  that  the  Russian 
lessons  be  postponed  for  a  few  days. 

No  Time  for  Sorrow 

"Nichevo!  Nichevo!"  the  Russian 
teacher  said  without  expression.  "Now, 
Mr.  Nichol.  let  us  go  on.  You  remem- 
ber we  were  on  the  subject  of  adjective 
endings.  Unlike  English,  Russian  adjec- 
tives ..." 

The  lesson  proceeded  as  though  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary  had  happened — as 
though  tragedy  hadn't  struck  at  her.  This 
implied  no  lack  of  affection  for  her  dead 
husband.  It  was  merely  an  admission  that 
no  matter  what  had  happened,  life  must 
go  on,  and  that  her  personal  tragedy 
should  not  be  allowed  to  interrupt  the  nor- 
mal day's  work. 

Even  Stalin  accepts  this  difficult  philos- 
ophy. His  son.  Major  Jacob  Dzugashvili — 
Stalin's  family  name — had  been  with  the 
Red  army  since  the  Germans  invaded. 
The  fact  that  he  was  Stalin's  son  did  not 
make  him  news  in  the  sense  that  the  son 


WHEN  YOU  SHOULDER  ARMS - 
AVOID  'So'e^tfe/iSAadfuf'J 


'.  /n  Our  Manual  of  Arms  this  pleasant 
maneuver  calls  for  the  clean-chin  tech- 
nique. She'll  linger  longer  if  you  avoid 
"5  o'clock  Shadow"  by  shaving  with  a 


genuine  Gem  Blade. 


4L.  Gem's  a  Thicker,  Tougher  Blade  .  .  .  Sturdy  Gem  is  stropped 
to  a  deep  wedge-edge.  No  flimsy  steel  can  stand  up  to  such  a 
stropping  or  take  such  a  keen,  long-lasting  edge.  Make  your 
next  shave  a  Gem  shave! 
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Ycur  Gem  Razor  must  last  you  for  the  duration;  dry  it  carefully  after  each  shave. 
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See  that  they  have  good  "See-ability" 

WHEN  they're  just  beginning  to  enjoy  reading — that's  when  you 
liave  to  watch  "See-ability'"  like  a  hawk.  Because,  then,  children  will 
sit  down  anywhere,  read  or  study,  regardless  of  the  light. 


Get  more  light 

YOURS  is  a  double  duty.  First, 
protect  childhood's  precious  sight 
by  means  of  good  "See-ability" 
from  good  lighting.  At  the  same 
time,  with  fewer  lamps  available. 


from  every  lamp 

get  the  most  light  possible.  (1) 
Move  lamps  closer  to  work  or 
reading.  (2)Keep  lamps,  shades,re- 
flectors,  clean.  (3)Use  only  lamps 
you  need — when  you  need  them. 


lOR  ADDITIONAL  SUGGESTIONS  on  better 
"See-ability"  and  how  to  get  it,  see  new  Westing- 
house  booklet  "How  To  Get  More  Light  For  Your 
Money."  Write  for  copy,  Dept.  C-9,  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Plants  in  25  cities  .  .  .  offices  everywhere. 


Westinghouse 

*  MAZDA  LAMPS  * 

FOR     BETTER    "SEE-ABILITY" 
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of  any  famous  American  would  be  news 
to  us. 

One  day  there  was  an  article  in  Red 
Star,  the  otlicial  army  newspaper.  It  was 
by  a  Russian  colonel  whose  unit  had  been 
surrounded  near  Smolensk.  The  unit  was 
completely  wiped  out,  or  captured.  Later, 
the  colonel  escaped  from  his  German  cap- 
tors, and  in  this  article  he  told  the  story 
of  the  battle.  He  told  of  the  bravery  of 
his  men  and  he  ended  by  writing:  "Major 
Jacob  Dzugashvili  fired  his  gun  until  the 
very  last.    He  died  fighting." 

That  is  how  Russia  learned  that  Stalin's 
son  had  been  killed  in  action.  Neither 
.Stalin  nor  any  of  his  government  ever 
mentioned  the  tragedy.  No  paper  ever 
carried  an  editorial  or  a  comment  upon 
the  death  of  the  young  major.  The  death 
of  one  man  was  not  important  enough  in 
the  long  run  to  affect  the  destiny  of  Rus- 
sia. Stalin?  Who  knows  what  he  thought? 
Probably  he,  too,  when  informed  of  it, 
merely  said,  "Nichevo,"  and  went  on  with 
his  work. 

Not  long  ago  I  visited  the  large  Bodkin 
Hospital  in  Moscow.  A  Soviet  pilot  was 
recovering  from  his  wounds,  and  we 
talked  of  air  fighting  and  of  the  various 
types  of  fighter  aircraft  used  by  the  Red 
air  force. 

He  had  received  his  wounds  when  shot 
down  by  a  Messerschmitt  109-F.  He  had 
been  flying  a  Yak.  I  asked  him  how  he 
iked  the  Yak. 

"All  right,"  he  said  indifferently.  "Of 
course  it  isn't  as  good  as  a  Messerschmitt 
109  or  a  Focke-Wulf  190.  When  we  fight 
those  planes,  we  cannot  take  the  initiative. 
They  can  climb  faster  than  we  can  and 
dive  faster,  too." 

"You'll  be  going  back  soon?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  and  I'll  be  glad  to  be  back  at  the 
front."  he  said  earnestly.  "It  will  be  good 
to  be  fighting  again." 

"Even  if  you  have  to  fight  against  supe- 
rior planes?"  1  asked. 


He  smiled  carelessly.  "Nichevo!  Ni- 
chevo!  What  if  their  planes  are  a  bit  bet- 
ter? We  will  do  all  right." 

Russia  would  have  been  crushed  a  year 
ago  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  spirit  of 
Nichevo.  They  have  spent  two  dreadful 
winters  living  on  poor  and  scanty  food 
rations.  Last  year  there  was  virtually  no 
fuel  for  civilian  use,  but  they  refused  lo 
let  this  discourage  them.  Each  subordi- 
nated his  personal  comfort  and  health  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country  and  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  war  effort.  In  any  con- 
sideration of  the  military  problems  ahead, 
the  spirit  of  the  people  must  be  taken  into 
accoimt,  just  as  the  number  of  their  guns, 
tanks  and  aircraft  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

This  word  Nichevo  is  nothing  new.  It 
beat  Napoleon  in  1812  as  any  reader  of 
Tolstoi  knows.  The  Czar  pleaded  with 
General  Kutuzov  to  attack.  Kutu/ov 
merely  said:  "Nichevo!  They  will  beat 
themselves."  And  so  it  turned  out  in  an 
icy  winter  of  retreat. 

Defeat  is  Inconceivable 

Ask  a  Russian  how  his  country  can  pos- 
sibly be  strong  after  the  horrible  losses  in 
manpower  and  land  and  industry  of  the 
past  two  years,  and  he  will  shrug  his  shoul- 
ders once  more  and  be  unable  to  rational* 
ize  his  confidence. 

He  doesn't  know  how  Russia  can  sur- 
vive; doesn't  even  know  how  Russia  can 
withstand  another  terrible  winter,  but  he 
does  know  that  Russia  will  survive  and 
will,  if  need  be,  withstand  more  than  one 
more  terrible  winter. 

This  idea  is  his  faith  and  his  philosophy, 
and  back  of  it  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of 
men  is  that  one  word  which  has  come 
down  through  the  centuries;  that  glorious, 
easy-to-pronounce  and  hard-to-under- 
stand  word — "Nichevo!" 
The  End 
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I  have  something  very  confidential  to  say  on  the  phone" 
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Hemo  can  help  you  work  better,  too 
Drink  your  Vitamins  and  like  'em! 


'"rpLMER,  I'm  proud  of  you!"  praised 
Cj  Elsie,  the  Borden  Cow.  "You  do  more 
haying  than  any  ten  men  on  the  place! 
Must  be  all  the  hemo  I  feed  you!" 

"Ho,  Ho!"  roared  Elmer.  "So  hemo 
made  me  what  I  am  today?" 

"Not  entirely,  dear,"  laughed  Elsie.  "But 
it  does  help  keep  you  fit.  hemo's  a  won- 
derful way  for  all  hard-working  folks  to 
get  needed  vitamins.  And,  as  you  know, 
government  authorities  say  that  3  out  of 
4  Americans  may  not  get  enough  of  them 
with  meals.  Now,  with  food  shortages  and 
rationing,  isn't  it  just  possible—?" 


daily  needs  of  Iron,  Calciimi,  and  Phos- 
phorus; and  Vitamins  A,  Bi,  B^CG),  D,  and 
Niacin.  Of  course  .  .  .  wartime  conditions 


^««^Hemo 
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"Isn't  it  possible,"  cut  in  Elmer,  "that 
you're  a  bit  prejudiced  in  favor  of  hemo?" 

"And  with  very  good  reason!"  answered 
Elsie  emphatically,  "just  one  glass  of 
hemo  (mixed  in  milk)  gives  you  half  your 


prevent  putting  Vitamin  C  in  hemo.  But, 
folks  can  get  that  in  fruit  and  tomato  juices!' 

"Oh,  I  see!  No  C!"  chortled  Elmer.  "But 
do  you  have  to  go  on  raving  about  HEMO, 
while  your  husband  goes  raving  mad  with 
thirst?  What's  in  that  thermos,  woman?" 

"Nice  cool  hemo,"  replied  Elsie.  "And 
just  as  soon  as  you  finish  up  this  load,  we'll 
all  sit  down  and  have  a  glassful!" 

►  Serve  HEMO  every  day  at  home.  The 
full-pound  jar  costs  only  59<.  And  when 
you're  downtown,  get  HEMO  at  soda 
fountains,  made  up  in  any  flavor  you 
prefer.  HEMO  picks  you  up  between 
meals;  HEMO  and  a  sandwich  make  a 
tasty,  wholesome  lunch.         ®  Boni«n  co. 
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Tune  In! 


Saturday  Night 


the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  free 
of  inheritance — " 

"What!"  Mitzi  interrupted,  her  face 
first  flushing  deep  red  and  then  paling  as 
suddenly.  "And  the  rest  to  whom?"  she 
demanded,  staring  blankly  at  the  lawyer. 

"The  rest  of  the  estate  was  lo  go  to 
Griselle  Mountjoy,"  McMurray  said  in 
his  completely  expressionless  tones.  "But 
I  must  remind  you,"  he  went  on  quickly, 
"that  this  is  not  a  valid  document." 

"To  me!"  Griselle  gasped.  "But  why 
to  me?" 

"That  I  have  no  idea,"  said  the  lawyer 
dryly. 

"But — but — but  that's  crazy!"  Griselle 
protested,  and  there  was  a  brief  moment 
of  nervous  laughter. 

"However,"  Walter  McMurray  said, 
ending  the  pause  briskly,  "we  have  now 
to  find  Catherine  Johansen.  Do  you  know 
that  name,  Mrs.  Armitage?" 

MITZI  had  sunk  into  her  chair.  She 
looked  stunned. 

"No;  I  never  heard  it,"  she  said  dully. 

"Did  you.  Miss  Mountjoy?"     .- 

"Never,"  Griselle  answered,  shaking 
her  head. 

"You  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  general 
when  you  were  living  at  your  grandfa- 
ther's home?" 

"Well,  yes,  we  did.  My  grandfather 
and  he  were  old,  old  friends." 

"But  you  never  met  this  Catherine  Jo- 
hansen?" 

"No;  I  never  saw  her  or  heard  of  her. 
I  was  just  twenty  when  my  grandfather 
died,  but  she  might  have  been  someone 
he  and  the  general  knew  when  I  was  quite 
small,"  Griselle  said,  frowning  in  an  effort 
to  recollect. 

"Not  among  your  mother's  letters  or 
papers — diaries,  something  like  that?" 
McMurray  persisted. 

"She  didn't  write  a  diary,"  Griselle  said; 
"but  there  were  old  letters  up  in  a  Chinese 
leather  box  in  the  attic.  I  used  to  read 
them  rainy  afternoons.  Sometimes  I'd 
bring  one  downstairs  and  read  it  to  my 
grandfather.   But  I  never  saw  that  name." 

"And  where  are  those  letters  now?" 

"Mostly  burned.  They  weren't  letters 
that  she  wrote,"  Griselle  explained.  "They 
were  letters  from  other  people — friends  of 
hers.  Girls  she'd  gone  to  school  with,  and 
one  aunt.  Aunt  Caroline.  She  was  an  old 
Mrs.  Butler — Mrs.  Carberry  Butler.  But 
she  died  a  long  time  ago.  They  didn't 
mean  much  to  me  because  I  didn't  know 
the  people.  We  cleared  them  all  out. 
Miller  and  I  got  the  place  ready  to  sell; 
I  we  had  bonfires  going  there  for  days." 

"Your  mother  was  Laura  Carberry?" 

"Yes.  She  married  my  grandfather's 
only  son  after  the  big  war.  My  father  was 
Oliver  Mountjoy,"  Griselle  answered. 

"Not  such  a  big  war,  but  I  know  when 
you  mean,"  Walter  McMurray  said  with 
a  rather  wry  smile.  "You'd  no  brothers 
and  sisters?" 

"No.  I  was  only  a  baby  when  my  fa- 
ther died." 

"Well,"  McMurray  said,  on  a  long,  baf- 
fled sigh,  "you  may  be  the  only  person  to 
benefit  under  this  will.  I'll  write  these 
people  at  once,  of  course,"  he  added, 
glancing  at  the  engraved  lettering  on  the 
envelope.  "They  may  be  able  to  place 
Catherine  Johansen.  You  think  Andrew 
Cruickshank  had  no  children?"  The  ques- 
tion was  directed  toward  Doctor  Cruick- 
shank. 

"Andy?  No.  Never  married.  He  was 
my  grandmother's  favorite  son,  I  be- 
lieve," Sam  Cruickshank  said.  "She  lived 
with  him  until  she  was  a  very  old  woman. 
After  that  he  lived  alone.  If  you  don't 
need  me  any  further — "  he  went  on,  in- 
terrogatively.   McMurray  shook  his  head. 


"No,"  he  said  dubiously.  "I'll  see  what 
I  can  find  out,  and  let  you  all  know,  of 
course.  I  appreciate  that  this  is  ilisup. 
pomtmg  to  you.  We  may  be  able  to  clear 
it  up." 

"And  what  about  making  sure  that 
Uncle  Andrew  didn't  leave  another  will?" 
Mitzi  persisted. 

"We  will  remember  that.  His  desk— 
his  papers — those  have  been  locked  up. 
He  also  had  a  safe  deposit  box.  It  is  pot- 
sjble,  of  course,  that  wc  may  find  some- 
thing there.  But  in  view  of  our  very  recent 
conversation  I  don't  think  it  probable,"  the 
lawyer  said.  He  began  to  put  papers  back 
into  his  brief  case. 

"My  head  aches,"  Mitzi  said,  tears  com- 
ing  into  her  eyes.    "I'm  going   ui — 
to  lie  down.   Griselle,"  she  said  in 
tone  as  the  Cruickshanks  engaged  Mc- 
Murray in   conversation,   "is   Alan   still 
here?" 

"I  think  he  is,"  Griselle  said;  "he  was 
talking  to  those  newspapermen  from  the 
city,  and  he  said  he  would  sit  on 
porch  ^eps  and  see  that  nobody 
turbed  us." 

"Will  you  tell  him  I  want  terribly 
see  him,  upstairs  in  my  room,  in  about 
ten  minutes?" 

"I'll  tell  him."    Griselle  followed 
Cruickshanks   to    the    front   door; 
was  on  the  porch  in  one  of  the  basl 
chairs.  He  got  up  and  came  toward  thi 
and  when  MoUie  and  the  doctor  had  goi 
away,  he  and  Griselle  sat  down  on 
top  step  side  by  side. 

"This  is  a  queer  state  of  affairs,"  Al 
said  to  her  seriously.    "After  last  ni 
— when  I  couldn't  sleep  for  sheer  hap] 
ness — " 

"No,  nor  I  either,"  Griselle  finishi 
the  sentence,  smihng.  "But  you  don't 
really  know  how  queer  all  this  is,"  she 
said.  "The  old  general  died  of  an  over- 
dose of  sleeping  pills,  or  at  least  they 
say  he  did,  and  they're  having  an  autopsy 
And  from  the  way  they  talk  they  think— 
or  no,  they  don't  think  it  exactly,  bi 
they  want  to  know  how  much  Mitzi  kno 
about  it.  And  as  if  that  wasn't  b 
enough,  the  general  didn't  leave  her  o: 
cent  in  his  will.  No;  nor  the  Cruick- 
shanks, either.  Isn't  that  a  shame!" 

"Say,  that  is  a  shame,"  Alan  agre 
amazed.   "What'd  he  do  with  it  all?" 

"He  left  it  to  some  old  friend  in 
East.   His  will  is  twenty  years  old.    Mil 
says  she  knows  there's  another  will  somi 
where,   but  Mr.   McMurray  thinks   n 
Mitzi  just  seems  broken.   I  don't  think 
her  life  she's  ever  felt  so  low,"  Grisel 
said     impressively.      "She    just     loot 
ghastly  when  he  had  read  the  will." 

"Could  it  be  an  old  sweetheart?" 

"You  mean  this  Catherine  Johansei 
I've  known  the  general  since  I  was  a  bab; 
but  I  never  heard  of  her." 

GRISELLE!"  Mitzi  called  from  soma 
where  inside  the  house. 

"Coming!"   Griselle  called   back.    Sh 
and  Alan  went  into  the  hall.    Mitzi,  in 
floating  black  garment,  was  coming  dov 
the  stairs. 

"Listen,  Mitzi,"  Griselle  said  immed 
ately,  "it's  six  o'clock.    The  doctor  ar 
Aunt  Mollie  are  going  over  to  the  morttl 
ary  at  seven.   You'd  better  get  into  stre 
clothes  and  come  home  and  have  suppe 
with  me.   Or  aren't  you  going?" 

Mitzi,  followed  by  the  others,  ha^ 
made  her  way  into  the  glass-walled  roofl 
beyond  the  sitting  room;  now  she  eX 
tended  herself  on  the  lounge.  She  W2 
pale  and  her  face  wore  a  sorrowful  an^ 
weary  expression,  but  Griseile  though 
that  she  had  never  seen  even  Mitzi  loc 
so  lovely.  The  deep  shadows  about  ther 
only  made  her  eyes  look  bluer;  her  loni 
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"I'll  dance  around  him  a  few  times  but  if  that  doesn't  help 
you'll  have  to  get  him  down  to  my  office  for  some  X-rays" 


REAMER    KELLCr 


hes  were  still  wet  from  tears;  her 
nder  little  body  was  exquisitely  set  off 

her  diaphanous  gown,  and  the  late 
el  sunlight,  slanting  into  the  sun  parlor, 
ned  her  mop  of  bright  curls  into  an 
reole  of  gold. 

"Alan,  what  a  day!"  she  faltered,  ex- 

iding  a  small,  soft  hand  to  him  as  he  sat 

wn   beside   her.    "You've   come  back 

it  when  I  needed  you!" 

"It's  been  pretty  bad,  hasn't  it?"  he  said. 

just  heard  of  it  this  afternoon."  Gri- 
le  stood  watching  them,  feeling  in  her 
irit  a  return  to  the  old  mood  of  awk- 
.rdness  and  shyness. 

ijrnzi,  you're  not  going  with  us  to- 
VJL  night?"  The  expedition  was  to  the 
artuary;  it  was  a  painful  prospect.  But 
ollie  Cruickshank  had  spoken  as  if  it 
is  one  that  could  not  be  avoided, 
here'll  be  other  people  there,"  M ollie 
d  said;  "every  old  admiral  and  general 
id  colonel  in  the  bay  towns  will  go  in 
ere  tonight  or  tomorrow.  Dodo  says 
was  to  be  announced  in  this  evening's 
:ws.  The  family  ought  to  be  repre- 
nted." 

But  Mitzi,  turning  imploring  eyes  to 
Ian  and  then  to  Griselle,  begged  to  be 
cused. 

"I  couldn't!   I  really  and  truly  couldn't! 
ease  don't  ask  me  to.  I'm  going  to  talk 
Alan  for  just  five  minutes  and  then  I'm 
)ing  upstairs." 

She  was  still  holding  Alan's  hand.  Now 
le  looked  into  his  eyes  and,  with  her 
vn  beautiful  ones  filling  and  her  mouth 
embling,  she  said: 

"When  you  last  saw  me  I  was  David's 
ife  and  I  was  going  to  inherit  Uncle  An- 
ew's  money.  You  loved  me  then.  Do 
)u  still  love  me  now,  when  I'm  in  trou- 
e?  I'm  in  such  horrible  trouble,  Alan, 
hey   think   I   poisoned   Uncle   Andrew. 

I  hey  took  my  fingerprints;  did  you  know 
aat?  And  I've  nothing,  no  money,  noth- 
ig.  You  won't  let  me  down,  will  you?  I 
aven't  any  real  brother,  you  know." 

"No;  I  won't  let  you  down,"  Alan  said 
owly.  He  did  not  look  at  Griselle,  and 
iter  a  moment  Griselle  quietly  slipped 

om  the  room,  and  started  rapidly  on  the 
alk  home. 

"This  is  no  way  to  behave  for  a  doctor's 
ife,"  she  said  aloud  to  the  sunset  light 
lat  streamed  in  across  the  bay  and  the 
ridges  and  Treasure  Island,  and  touched 
ith  lines  of  flame  the  quiet  trees  that 
ordered  the  streets.  "I've  got  to  get  over 
eing  jealous  of  him  or  I'll  never  know  a 
loment's  peace." 

But  the  tumult  in  her  heart  continued; 
le  stopped  short  once  or  twice  and  said 
loud,  "I  hate  her.  No;  I  don't,  of  course, 
fes;  I  do,   I  hate  her!"   And  then,  peni- 


tently: "I  ought  to  be  ashamed.  The  old 
general  dead,  and  perhaps  leaving  me 
enough  money  to  buy  my  ranch!"  .  .  . 

"What's  Rosenshine  like?"  she  asked 
Stephen  two  days  later. 

"The  big  specialist?  Oh,  surprising.  I 
expected  to  find  him  fat,  middle-aged  and 
Germanish.  Instead  he's  a  lean,  sinister, 
Spanish-looking  fellow,  not  more  than 
forty,  I  should  think.  He's  been  married 
twice;  I  dont  believe  he's  a  particularly 
good  man  for  a  woman  to  have  any  deal- 
ings with.  But  what  hands!  D'you  know 
what,"  Steve  interpolated  eagerly,  laying 
down  his  pen  and  folding  his  big  arms  on 
the  table,  "he's  going  to  operate  on  me; 
he  thinks  it'll  work." 

Her  eyes  flashed  to  his,  were  riveted 
there.   "Steve!   But  it'll  be  dangerous!" 

"Kind  of.  The  danger,  that  is,  that  it 
won't  work." 

"How  soon?" 

"Few  weeks." 

A  silence.   Then  she  said  timidly: 

"You  want  him  to,  don't  you?" 

"If  he  says  he  can." 

Griselle  put  her  elbows  on  the  table  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"I  wish  it  was  over!"  she  breathed. 

"Thanks." 

"Griselle,"  Steve  said,  flushing  a  httle 
and  returning  to  his  work,  "did  Alan  see 
you  last  night?'^ 

"Yes."  She  typed  a  line  busily;  stopped. 
"He  came  to  the  house  after  the  funeral," 
she  said;  "he  was  awfully  nice." 

'"S^OV  know  what  he's  up  against,  don't 

JL   you — with  IVIitzi?" 

"Of  course."  But  she  did  not  sound 
any  too  sure.  "Mitzi  gives  me  a  pain.  Yes- 
terday it  was  the  inquest;  she  had  to  have 
Alan  holding  her  hand  through  that." 

"They  seem  to  have  dragged  it  out  a 
good  deal,  and  I  suppose  it  was  natural 
enough  for  her  to  be  nervous.  Of  course, 
they  couldn't  have  brought  in  but  one 
verdict,"  Stephen  said.  "  'Accidental 
death  due  to  overdose  of  narcotics.'  But 
I'll  bet  you  were  all  relieved!" 

"She  didn't  want  me  to  go  with  them," 
Griselle  said.  "I  went  anyway.  I've  never 
seen  the  way  a  coroner's  jury  works. 
Mitzi  was  a  perfect  picture  through  it  all; 
she  moved  her  eyes  from  one  person  to 
the  other,  and  answered  the  questions  in 
such  a  frightened,  good  little  voice!  I  was 
wondering,"  she  went  on,  "just  what  ex- 
cuse she'd  think  up  to  see  Alan  today, 
but  when  we  got  home  it  was  all  ready  for 
her:  notice  from  the  customs  that  poor 
David  Armitage's  trunk  was  here.  That 
was  enough!" 

"You  can  bet  your  life  Alan  isn't  en- 
joying it,"  Stephea  said. 

"I  hope  he  isn't,"  Griselle  returned.  "Oh, 
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CAR  INSURANCE 

6ff  ike  <fuahJt 


New  cars  and  trucks  will  not  be  available 
for  most  of  us  until  from  six  months  to  a 
year  after  the  war  is  won!  Every  engine 
part  has  now  become  a  vital  part  to  be 
protected  and  preserved. 

The  one  sure  thing  you  can  do  to  pro- 
long the  life  of  a  car  or  truck  is  to  give  it 
the  best  possible  lubrication.  That  means 
the  best  oil  money  can  buy!  Buying  the 
best  oil  is  literally  buying  auto  insurance 
by  the  quart. 

How  can  you  know  which  oil  is  best? 
You  can  be  guided  by  automotive  and 
aviation  experts,  so  many  of  whom  use 
Wolf's  Head.  Pan  American  Airways  has 


used  it  in  the  "Clippers"  for  over  14 
years;  airplane  engine  manufacturers  use 
it  during  critical  testing  and  brealdng-in 
runs;  Wolf's  Head  has  been  shipped  all 
around  the  world  for  use  in  United 
Nations'  planes;  himdreds  of  operators  of 
great  truck  fleets  use  it  consistently. 
Wolf's  Head  Oil  Refining  Co.,  Oil  City, 
Pa.— New  York,  N.  Y. 

TRUCK  OPERATORS:  Latest  tests  show 
Wolf's  Head  HEAVY  DUTY  OIL 
is  definitely  superior  for  protecting 
truck  and  bus  engines.  Available  in 
drums,  halves  and  quarters.  Write 
today  for  facts  and  figures! 


WOLF'S  HEAD 

MOTOR  OIL  AND  LUBES 


100%   Pennsylvania     ^^^)     P.G.COJC  Permit  No.  6 
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PANCAKES  THE  UBOATS 


VICTORY  in  this  war  is  less  likely 
to  go  to  the  side  that  could  put 
the  most  weapons  into  action  at  the 
outset,  than  to  the  side  that  can  most 
swiftly  increase  its  output  and  most 
steadily  improve  the  performance 
of  its  arms. 

For  example,  one  of  the  Navy's 
most  useful  helpers  in  fighting  the 
U-boats  is  a  recently  perfected 
-Diesel  engine  called  a  ''pancake" 
because  its  cylinders  are  stacked 
one  above  the  other.  Combined 
with  GM-developed  controllable 
pit<;h  propellers,  this  engine  has 
made  possible  a  new-type  sub- 
chaser with  more  speed,  wider 
range,  increased  maneuverability— 
and  therefore  greater  effectiveness. 

That  engine  grew  from  the  same 
roots   as   GM    Diesels   powering 


tanks,  trucks,  landing  barges  and 
the  like.  It  is  blood  brother  of  the 
mighty  GM  Diesels  that  haul  swift 
streamlined  trains  and  power  the 
newest  destroyer  escort  vessels. 

It  was  made  available  for  wartime 
use  by  technological  progress  which 
enables  us  to  get  equal  power  out 
of  one-fifth  the  weight  packed  into 
one-third  the  space. 

Poison  to  U-boats,  the  "pancake" 
Diesel  is  not  alone  helping  our  fight- 
ing men  to  win  victory.  It  is  tangible 
and  impressive  proof  that  our 
manufacturing  knowledge  plus  our 
war-gained  experience  in  ways  to 
improve  the  product,  increase 
volume  and  stretch  vital  materials, 
can  be  used  after  victory  to  provide 
more  and  better  things  for  more 
and  more  people. 
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BUY  WAR  BONDS 
ANDS1AMPS 

TODAY 
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I  Can  your  scalp  pass  the  1 

(FINGERNAIL  TEST?j 


/KtATCH  TOUR  HIAD  and  see  for  your- 
t  self.  If  dryness  or  loose  ugly  dandruff 
is  spoiling  the  looks  of  your  hair,  you 
need  the  new  Wildroot  Cream-Oil  Form- 
ula today.  Stafe  3-action  glooms,  relieves 
dryness,  removes  loose  dandruff! 


2  TOUR  HAIR  CAN  LOOK  lIKf  THIS  with 
•  Wildroot  Cream-Oil  Formula.  Gives 
you  well  groomed  hair  without  that 
slicked  down  look.  Contains  no  alcohol. 
Made  with  soothing  Lanolin*.  Get  a 
bottle  today.  Two  sizes,  60<  and  $1.00. 


Tief  tttoilatf  i 
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CREAM-OIL 

NON-ALCOHOLIC  FORMULA 


GROOMS  THE  HAIR  . .  .  RELIEVES  DRYNESS  . . .  REMOVES  LOOSE  DANDRUFF 


Don't  worry  if  you  find  loose  ugly  dandruff 
under  your  nails  when  you  try  the  Finger- 
nail Test!  New  W^ildroot  Cream-Oil  made 
with  Lanolin*  removes  loose  dandruff 
and  relieves  dryness.  Keeps  your  hair  well 
groomed  all  day  without  that  greasy  look ! 

Get  a  bottle  of  Wildroot  Cream-Oil  today! 
Discover  why  76  out  of  every  100  users,  on 
a  recent  nationwide  test,  prefer  it  to  hair 
preparations  they  had  been  using!  Mild, 
pleasant  odor.  Equally  good  for  women 
and  children!  Grooms  and  relieves  dryness. 

♦REFINED  LANOLIN  is  an  important  soothing 
ingredient  that  closely  resembles  the  natural  oil  of 
the  skin.  Wildroot  Cream-Oil  is  scientifically  hom- 
ogenized for  uniformity!  Get  a  bottle  today.  Two  sizes. 
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EASY   AND    ECONOMICAl 


''Hi^^^oHn 


Just  pour  Q  ie-w  drops  into 
the  palm  of  your  hand.  Rub 
hands  toeether  and  apply 
to  your  hair. 


Massage  briskly.  Dampen 
hair  with  water  if  desired. 
Then  comb  or  brush  in 
usual  v/ay. 
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BACK  THE  ATTACK— WITH  WAR  BONDS 


I  trust  him — I  trust  him!"  she  went  on  rest- 
lessly. "But  is  it  going  to  be  this  sort  of 
thing  all  my  life?  Being  magnanimous 
and  noble,  with  beautiful  blondes  carry- 
ing on  with  Alan!" 

"It  won't  be  like  that,"  Stephen  assured 
her  laughing.  "Once  you're  married  there 
will  never  be  any  other  woman  in  the 
world  for  Alan  but  his  wife." 

"Horrible— liking  people — "  the  girl 
said  under  her  breath,  opening  the  sink 
closet  to  hang  up  the  dishpan,  spread- 
ing damp  tea  towels  on  the  drainboard  to 
dry.  "But  that  isn't  what  I  came  over  to 
say  this  morning,  Steve!"  she  added  ani- 
matedly. "Mr.  McMurray  spoke  to  me  at 
the  funeral  yesterday.  He  said  that  he  had 
looked  at  all  the  general's  papers  and 
through  his  safe-deposit  box  and  every- 
where, and  there  wasn't  a  sign  of  any 
will.  The  only  reference  to  a  will  was  to 
the  old  one  that  the  firm  in  Philadelphia 
had.  But  more  than  that!  This  firm  is 
Swallow  and  something — Swallow  and 
Bassomfield  or  something  like  that — and 
one  of  the  members  of  it  telephoned  Mr. 
McMurray  night  before  last  and  said  that 
they  were  sending  him  a  few  documents 
in  the  case,  they  believed  that  to  have 
been  the  latest  will  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  and  they  would  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  locate  Catherine 'What's- 
her-name.  So  that  he  thinks,"  Griselle 
concluded,  her  eyes  shining  like  stars,  "that 
very  probably  I  will  come  in  for  my  ten 
thousand!  Imagine!  And  in  that  case  I'm 
going  to  try  to  buy  the  little  ranch  the 
general  meant  me  to  have." 

"Will  it  be  ten  thousand?  You're  not 
in  the  direct  line  of  inheritance.  Wouldn't 
there  be  a  pretty  stiff  inheritance  tax?" 

"No;  it  says  'free  of  all  taxes.'  I  could 
pay  off  Aunt  Mollie's  mortgage  and  give 
her  enough  for  the  new  bathroom,  and 
buy  quite  a  nice  ranch!"  Griselle  exulted. 

LATE  that  afternoon,  Griselle  went  to 
J  Mitzi's  house;  Mitzi  was  lying  limp,  as 
Griselle  had  expected  to  find  her,  on  the 
couch.  Alan,  she  said,  had  just  gone. 

"I  have  had  the  most  frightful  day!" 
Mitzi  said  faintly,  her  eyes  closed.  Gri- 
selle, sitting  near  her,  noticed  the  violet 
transparency  of  the  dropped  lids,  the 
loosened  glory  of  the  flyaway  gold  hair 
that  was  spread  against  the  dark  velvet 
cushions.  "Opening  up  poor  Dave's 
trunk,"  Mitzi  went  on.  "Finding  my  pic- 
ture in  the  silver  frame,  and  the  leather 
things  I  gave  him  for  Christmas — brushes 
and  mirror  and  boxes!"  She  paused, 
choking,  and  touched  her  eyes  with  a 
big    black    chiffon   handkerchief   mono- 
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grammed  in  silver.  "Alan  was  wonder 
ful,"  she  presently  added  as  Griscllt 
made  no  comment.  "He  said  so  little,  boi 
he  was  always  there.  It's  going  to  be  a\s 
fully  hard  to  give  him  up  to  you,"  Mil/; 
finished  wistfully,  managing  a  little  sniik 
"I  know  "  she  went  on  quickly,  "I  kno\s 
how  he  feels.  Bound  to  you  in  honor, 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  I  like  him  sc 
much!" 

The  last  was  on  a  childish  note,  appeal- 
ing and  sweet.  Griselle  got  to  her  feel 
and  walked  to  the  window. 

"Don't  talk  nonsense!"  she  said. 

"That  isn't  nonsense,"  Mitzi  countered 
in  quick  resentment. 

Then  for  a  long  while  there  was  silence, 
Griselle  meditated  flight.    Just  as  soon  at 
she  could  speak  composedly  she  woi 
leave  this  house,  and  immediately  afl 
ward    she    would    leave    Berkeley,    li 
California,    leave    America.     She   wo 
become  a  nurse,  and  go  off  to  foreign 
zones.   And  perhaps  there  when  she 
absorbed  in  her  mission  of  love  and  serv- 
ice, Alan  would  some  day  walk   into  a 
field    hospital — notice    a    nurse    bendin| 
over  a  wounded  man — 
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SHE  came  abruptly  out  of  her  dream.  ^    , 
Hurried  footsteps  had  sounded  on  the  ! 
porch,  in  the  hall.  The  girls  turned  to  set 
Walter  McMurray  in  the  doorway.   BifJ' 
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was  out  of  breath  and  looked  excited;       ^ 
addressed  Griselle.  '"'^* 

"Miss  Mountjoy,  I'm  sorry  to  come  in  ^ 
without  warning  this  way.  But  I've  been  ^^ 
trying  to  find  you,"  he  said.  "I  have  som^  ''''P^ 
very  strange  news  for  you.  I  telephoned  '"'"°' 
Mrs.  Cruickshank,  and  she  said  you  mi^  %  * 
be  here.  May  I  sit  down?  Will  you  sit  ''^"^ 
down?   Now—"  i:''tve 

As  Mitzi  turned  about  on  the  couch  to  """'y' 
face  him  bewilderedly,  and  Griselle,  piiz-|  ^\ 
zled,  took  a  chair,  he  drew  from  his  bi 
case  a  long  envelope  and  opened  it 
pressively. 

"This    letter,"    he    said,    "came    fn 
General  Cruickshank's  lawyers  in  Phil 
delphia  by  air  today.   I  immediately  tel 
phoned    Mr.    Bassomville,    Jr.,    in    N 
York.   I  had  looked  at  the  document;  it 
contains  news  for  you.  Miss  Mountjoy. 
It  is  a  letter  addressed  'To  Whom  It  Matyf^ 
Concern,'  and  it  is  in  General  Cruick 
shank's  handwriting.   It  begins,  'Concern' 
ing   my   dearly    beloved   granddaughter, 
Griselle  Mountjoy,'  and  it  leaves  his  en-  '5'>'™ 
tire  estate  to  you." 

"Granddaughter!"   Griselle   said    in  a 
sharp  whisper. 

"He  never  married!"  Mitzi  exclaimed.  '^'1" 


"That's  a  forgery!  It's  a  forgery!" 
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He  never  married,"  Walter  McMurray 
s£  I.  "But  when  he  was  a  much  younger 
r,3,  he  had  an  affair  with  a  woman 
n;,ied  Ingeborg  Johansen,  and  she  had 
a  )n.  That  son  was  reared  and  educated 
iriis  mother's  care;  he  never  knew  who 
b  father  was.  In  time  he  married,  and 
h  a  child  of  his  own.  A  little  girl  who 
»i  adopted  by  friends  of  the  general, 
yi  3  brought  her  up  as  their  own  and  gave 

their  name." 

jriselle  spoke  in  a  moment  of  intense 
51  ace;   her  voice  hardly   audible.    Her 

5  were  blazing  fires. 

And  that  name?"  she  asked,  swallow- 

I  with  a  dry  throat, 
lat  name  is  Mountjoy,"  Walter  Mo- 
ray said. 

OU  thought  of  this  Laura  Carberry 
Mountjoy  as  your  mother?"  Walter 
urray  asked  gently. 
She   was  my   mother,"    Griselle   an- 
iied  in  a  thick,  tearful  voice.   She  had 
crying;  her  eyes  were  wet;  her  man- 
almost  sullen. 

And  Professor  Quentin  Keith  Mount- 
as  your  grandfather?" 
He  was  my  grandfather,"  Griselle  per- 
ed.  "I  never  heard  of  Conrad  Johan- 
I  don't  know  anything  about  him!" 
Will  you  read  this  paper.  Miss  Mount- 
It  is  headed,  'Concerning  my  dearly 
3ved  granddaughter,  Griselle  Mount- 
.'  I  have  already  read  it,"  the  lawyer 
1. 

Alan,"  Griselle  said  passionately,  "how 
Id  a  paper  like  this  have  anything  to 
with  me!" 

'Why,  Griselle,  darUng,"  Alan  said, 
laughing  and  half  pitying,  "it  means 
1  are  very  rich.  It  means  any  amount 
noney  for  you.  At  least  read  it!" 
le  had  come  in  a  few  minutes  earlier 
ind  the  group  in  the  sitting  room  elec- 
ted into  immobihty  by  the  amazing 
ement  Walter  McMurray  had  so 
athlessly  made.  The  document  that 
just  arrived  from  the  East  consisted 
several  pages  upon  which  General  An- 
w  Cruickshank  had  bared  the  secret 
half  a  century. 

Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  read  it,  Alan," 
tzi  commanded  him  impatiently.  "It 
sounds  crazy  to  me,"  she  muttered  re- 
tfully,  "and  I  think  it's  a  fake!" 
Want  me  to?"  Alan  asked.  Griselle, 
stunned  and  bewildered,  nodded  her 
d,  her  eyes  for  some  reason  she  could 
herself  understand  filling  again. 
sre  was  silence  in  the  sitting  room  into 
ich  the  last  light  of  a  fog-shrouded  au- 
in  day  was  filtering.  Mitzi  sat  erect 
the  couch,  her  angry  eyes  turning  from 
i  member  of  the  group  to  another; 
iselle  was  trying  to  efface  herself  as  far 
was  possible  in  her  big  wing  chair; 
liter  McMurray  and  Alan  were  at  the 
le,  with  the  light  of  a  single  lamp  fall- 
upon  the  paper  Alan  had  in  his  hands. 
Concerning  my  dearly  beloved  grand- 
ighter,  Griselle  Mountjoy,"  he  read, 
wish  to  make  a  statement  concerning 
granddaughter,  known  as  Griselle 
)untjoy.  I  am  writing  this  at  the  Little 
lian  Creek  Tavern,  in  January  of  the 
ir  1942,  hoping  that  after  my  death  it 
1  help  to  clear  up  any  doubts  as  to  her 
ntity  and  parentage,  and  that  whatever 
terial  comfort  I  can  leave  her  will 
npensate  her  for  the  inevitable  shock 
5  declaration  will  give  her.  She  is  of  no 
od  relationship  whatsoever  to  the 
)untjoy  family.  Her  grandparents  are 
self  and  Ingeborg  Johansen,  at  one 
le  a  servant  in  my  mother's  house  in 
iryland.  Her  father  Conrad  Johansen 
s  my  son  by  Ingeborg. 
'He  was  born  in  September,  1898,  while 
vas  away  in  the  Philippines  with  the 
my,"  Alan  read  on.  "Upon  my  return 
learned  for  the  first  time  from  my 
>ther  that  Ingeborg  had  had  a  child, 
the  time  I  was  embarked  upon  a  prom- 
ig  career,  siated  for  promotion,  and 


engaged  to  be  married  to  a  Washington 
girl  of  a  prominent  family.  To  my  lasting 
regret  and  shame,  I  was  unwilling  to  do 
the  right  thing  by  the  child  of  my  liaison 
by  marriage  with  his  mother,  nor  was 
Ingeborg  especially  pressing  that  I  should. 
She  was  estabhshed  comfortably  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  for  all  the  years  of  his  youth 
I  was  regarded  by  my  son  as  merely  a 
friend  and  benefactor.  He  was  well  edu- 
cated, had  some  years  of  European  travel, 
and  became  a  commercial  photographer. 
In  1922  he  married  a  French  girl,  Cath- 
erine Borel. 

"His  mother,  Ingeborg,  had  meanwhile 
died,  and  before  the  birth  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Griselle,  my  beloved  granddaughter, 
my  son  also  died  suddenly.  It  was  then 
that  Catherine  brought  the  child  to  me, 
saying  that  she  wished  to  go  back  to 
France,  and  preferred  to  leave  the  child 
in  America.  I  believe  she  intended  to 
return,  but  instead  she  married  one  of 
her  own  countrymen  and  died  childless 
several  years  later. 

"It  was  when  I  was  desperately  seek- 
ing for  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
raising  a  baby  granddaughter  that  my  be- 
loved friend  and  neighbor,  Louise  Car- 
berry  Mountjoy,  proposed  to  me  that  as 
she  was  childless  and  widowed,  she 
should  assume  charge  of  Griselle,  The 
result  was  that  she  became  so  devoted  to 
the  child  that  within  a  few  months  she 
begged  that  she  might  adopt  her  and  give 
her  her  name. 

"I  saw  my  little  dark-eyed  girl  grow  up 
in  the  house  next  door  to  mine,  and  after 
I  disposed  of  my  own  Maryland  home, 
by  making  long  visits  at  the  Tavern  I 
could  still  watch  her.  For  many  years 
I  was  determined  that  she  should  never 
know  of  her  own  story,  but  now  the 
principals  are  all  dead  and  the  time  has 
come  to  make  a  new  will  and  to  in- 
clude in  it  as  beneficiaries  not  only  my 
granddaughter,  Griselle,  but  my  brother 
Philip's  daughter,  Miriam  Cruickshank 
Armitage,  and  my  brother  George's  son. 
Doctor  Samuel  Cruickshank,  of  Berkeley, 
Cahfornia." 

THE  document  finished  with  some  care- 
fully annotated  references  to  birth  and 
death  certificates. 

"He  says  a  new  will!"  Mitzi  exclaimed 
the  instant  Alan's  voice  ceased.  "Where 
is  it?" 

"I  presume  it  is  what  he  had  drafted 
for  me  to  put  into  shape,"  McMurray 
said.  "That  is  the  will  he  was  to  sign  on 
the  very  day  he  died." 

"I  think  if  you  don't  mind  I'll  go  home," 
Griselle  said,  getting  to  her  feet.  She  had 
greeted  the  announcement  of  her  inheri- 
tance with  a  burst  of  tears,  had  sat  listen- 
ing to  Alan's  reading  of  her  grandfather's 
letter  with  a  tear-streaked,  colorless  face 
and  tightly  closed  hps.  Now  she  seemed 
not  to  be  hearing  anything  they  were  say- 
ing; when  the  lawyer  asked  her  for  an 
appointment  for  a  talk  about  her  now  so 
strangely  changed  affairs  she  answered 
him  absently,  almost  with  an  air  of  weari- 
ness. 

"Things  can  go  on  here  as  they  are, 
can't  they?  Tomorrow — ?  Yes,  I  can  be 
here  at  ten  tomorrow.  Anything  you  like." 

"It  must  feel  very  pleasant  to  realize 
that  you  are  a  rich  woman,  Griselle," 
Mitzi  said  on  a  bitter  note. 

"It  isn't.  I  didn't  want  it,"  Griselle  an- 
swered very  low.  "My  head  aches — ^I'm 
going  to  lie  down — " 

"I'll  take  you  home,"  Alan  and  Wal- 
ter McMurray  said  together. 

"No,  thank  you,"  she  answered  quickly, 
not  looking  at  either.  "I  really  want — 
Thank  you  very  much,  but  I  want  to  be 
alone." 

An  hour  later  Mrs.  Cruickshank  found 
her  crying  on  her  bed.  Or,  rather,  she  had 
been  crying,  as  her  kindly  Aunt  MolUe  in- 
stantly perceived. 

"Griselle,  you  didn't  come  down  to  help 
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BRILLIANCE  WITH  A  PURPOSE 

Like  mirrors  and  jewels  is  the  sparkle  of  polished  metal  parts  in  an  Allison  —  but  the  eye 
cannot  begin  to  see  the  perfection  this  brilliance  reflects. 

For  one  of  the  challenges  in  making  aircraft  engines  is  this  .  .  . 

To  preserve  — by  exquisite  accuracy  of  manufacture  and  finish  —  all  of  the 
inherent  strength  and  endurance  in  every  ounce  of  material  used. 

This  need  for  perfection  is  nothing  new  to  Allison.  For 
years  it  has  been  our  special  province  to  handle  metals 
with  precision  and  lapidarian  skill.  /^^^^JB*^^  /^ 


In  today's  tasks  we  are  advantaged  by 
all  that  General  Motors  has  to  offer  in 
production  techniques. 

The  result  is  a  liquid-cooled  aircraft  en 
gine  which  in  p>erformance  can  speak 
for  itself  —  and  an  engine  which 
we  are    resolved  to   make   the 
finest  in  the  world. 
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IT  with  supper?"  Mrs.  Cruickshank  said 

film  the  doorway. 
Oh,  is  it  nearly  time?"  Griselle  started 
tousled  and  apologetic. 
It's  after  seven,  dear.   We've  had  our 
per."  The  older  woman  sat  down,  lay- 
a  hand   on  Griselle's   hand.     "Is   it 

/»|in?"  she  asked.  "Is  it  Mitzi  and  Alan?" 
Not  quite,"  Griselle  answered,  gulping 
I  smiling.  "It's  all  mixed  up,"  she  went 
her  lips  beginning  to  tremble  again.  "I 
light  I  was  someone  and  I'm  not. 
!n"t  anyone  tell  you?" 
Nobody  told  me  anything,"  said  Mol- 
iruickshank,  looking  puzzled.  "All  I 
\v  is  that  Mr.  McMurray  came  here 
.ifternoon  and  seemed  very  anxious  to 
hold  of  you  and  I  said  he  might  find 
at  Mitzi's." 
Well,  it  was  a  letter  from  General 
iickshank,"  Griselle  began.  "You  re- 
nber  that  everything  was  left  to  Cath- 
c  Johansen?  That  was  my  mother, 
eral  Cruickshank   was   my   grandfa- 


o,  darling;  you  are  old  Oliver  Mount- 
s  granddaughter,"  MoUie  said  gently. 
u're  tired,  Griselle.    You — " 
But  the  Mountjoys  just  adopted  me," 
elle  interrupted, 
h,  no;  they  didn't.    Uncle  Andrew 
to  talk  about  you  years  ago  when  he 
to  see  you  at  your  grandfather's." 
But,  don't  you  see,  that  was  because  I 
really  his  granddaughter!  It  was  when 
as  younger;  he  fell  in  love  with  one 
e  maids  in  his  mother's  house — Inge- 
Johansen.    That   was— oh,   a    long 
ago.    He  would  have  been  nearly 
|y  then;  he  wasn't  a  young  boy.  I  sup- 
he  felt  it  would  ruin  his  career  to 
ry  her!"  Griselle  said  bitterly.    "He 
t  away  to  the  Spanish  War,"  she  con- 
ed,  "and   when   he   came    back   his 
her  told  him  that  this  maid  had  had  a 
y,  a  little  boy  named  Conrad.  That  was 
father.  The  boy  grew  up  and  married 
Catherine  who  was  my  mother." 
et's  tell  Sam  about  this,"  Mollie  said 
stupefied  voice,  unable  to  stand  the 
tement  of  the  revelation  alone.  They 
down   to   the    doctor's   consulting 
and  Griselle  went  over  the  story 


It 
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But  what  are  you  crying  about?"  the 
doctor  demanded.    "You've  come  in 
a  fortune,  and  it's  the  first  time  I've 
seen  you  cry." 


"It's  because — ""  Griselle  began,  experi- 
encing a  little  difficulty  again,  "I  seem  to 
have  lost  so  much.  My  mother — I  loved 
my  mother,  and  she  wasn't  my  mother. 
My  own  mother  hadn't  cared  much  about 
me;  as  soon  as  my  father  died  she  turned 
me  over  to  a  strange  woman.  And  my 
dear  old  grandfather — he  wasn't  my 
grandfather  at  all!" 

"But  they  were  good  to  you,  and  you 
were  lucky,"  Mollie  said  in  her  sensible 
way.  "Now  you  come  out  to  the  kitchen 
and  finish  up  the  crab  salad,  and  I'll  make 
you  a  cup  of  tea — but  you  don't  like  tea, 
do  you?" 

"It  makes  my  nose  red,"  Griselle  said, 
smiling  resolutely,  wiping  her  eyes  and 
moving  various  hairpins  here  and  there  to 
tighten  the  loosened  braids  of  her  hair. 
"But  I  am  hungry,  and  I  suppose  I  must 
reconcile  myself  to  inheriting  a  fortune!" 
she  ended  with  a  shaky  laugh. 

TWO  transports  together  and  after  them 
a  third  troopship  had  come  creeping 
into  San  Francisco  Bay  under  cover  of  the 
night,  loaded  with  wounded  boys  from, 
the  south  seas.  Alan  was  called  to  hard 
duty;  was  busy  night  and  day.  Grinning 
boys,  perhaps  with  a  head  bandage  show- 
ing, an  arm  in  a  sling,  a  helping  crutch  or 
stick,  were  loaded  on  the  trains  at  Oak- 
land, were  headed  safely  for  Buffalo  and 
Santa  Fe,  Butte  and  Columbus,  Augusta, 
Maine,  and  Augusta,  Georgia.  Alan  was 
sent  with  a  boy  on  a  stretcher  to  a  New 
Jersey  home.  Griselle  was  free  to  resume 
her  visits  to  Stephen  without  meeting 
Alan.  She  did  not  want  to  meet  him. 

"Getting  used  to  being  rich?"  Steve 
asked  her. 

"Oh,  beginning  to  love  it,"  she  admit- 
ted  shamefacedly.    "Who  wouldn't?" 

"And  what  does  Aunt  Mollie  get  out 
of  it?" 

"Oh,  that."  Her  bright  color  came  up. 
"Well,  I'm  going  by  the  conditions  of  the 
new  will,"  she  reminded  him. 

"You  said  so  that  first  day.  But  I 
didn't  know — money  changes  people. 
Too  much  cotton  wool  is  stifling  to  the 
feelings.  I'm  glad  it  hasn't  changed  you." 
He  paused.  "How  much  did  he  leave 
you?" 

"I  don't  know.  Lots.  McMurray  is 
working  over  it  all;  the  contents  of  safe- 
deposit  boxes  are  coming  on  from  Phila- 
delphia; it's  going  to  be  weeks  before  it's 
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all  cleared  up.  Meanwhile  1  have  an  al- 
lowance for  the  house  and  wages.  Not  for 
me.   I  still  have  plenty  of  money." 

"And  what's  Mitzi's  attitude  now?"  he 
asked. 

"Sulky.  Resentful.  She  seems  to  feel 
that  it's  my  fault.  But' the  will  was  writ- 
ten the  year  I  was  born,  so  I  can  hardly 
be  held  responsible." 

Her  typewriter  clicked  for  a  few  min- 
utes; then  she  stopped  again. 

"Steve,"  she  said,  "this  money  will 
change  my  life." 

"I  suppose  it  will." 

"In  this  way,  I  mean.  It  seems  to  oblige 
me  to — to  make  something  of  myself.  If 
1  hadn't  it,  nobody  would  blame  me  for 
not  amounting  to  much.  But  when  you 
have  money  you  have  to  be  cultured  and 
— well,  superior.  I'm  not  going  to  marry 
for  years  now,  Steve,"  Griselle  ended 
thoughtfully. 

"Not?" 

"No;  I  think  there's  been  too  much 
talk  about  who's  in  love  with  whom,  and 
who's  going  to  marry  whom,"  Griselle  ex- 
plained it  somewhat  confusedly.  "I  don't 
think  I'm  developed  enough  to  marry. 
I've  an  idea  that  if  girls  don't  marry  at 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  right  oft',  you  know, 
they  wait  much  longer.  You  can  be  mar- 
ried at  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight,  Steve, 
and  still  have  children  and  a  natural  Ufe," 
Griselle  argued  seriously. 

"You  can,  indeed,"  Stephen  answered, 
his  lips  twitching  a  little. 

"Alan  won't  look  at  me  now  with  all 
those  thousands  a  year  and  I  don't  want 
him  to,"  Griselle  went  on.  Tears  sud- 
denly stood  in  her  dark  eyes.  "I've  made  a 
mess  of  everything,  and  especially  Alan," 
she  said.  "I  was  just  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry.  I  thought  he  had  to  love  me,  and 
Mitzi  couldn't  have  him,  and  every  post- 
man's whistle  and  telephone  call  meant 
nothing  but  that  he  might  want  to  see 
me.  It  was  all  very  silly. 

"I  feel  much  older  now,  Steve — ter- 
ribly older.  And  I'm  going  to  be  wiser 
and  happier  too.  If  Alan  marries  Mitzi — " 

"Alan  won't  marry  Mitzi." 

"I  don't  think  he  will,  or  anyone.  And 
I  know  I  won't  marry  anyone.  Mitzi'll 
find  someone  else— she  always  does — and 
Alan  will  go  away  to  the  service,  and  ev- 
erything will  quiet  down.  I'll  settle  all  the 
general's — my  grandfather's  affairs,"  Gri- 
selle said,  "and  go  up  to  my  little  ranch 
and  work  away  like  mad  at  my  stories  and 
send  them  down  to  you  to  read  and  cor- 
rect, and  maybe  you  and  your  mother'll 
come  up  there  and  stay  sometime,  and 
we'll  all  write  Alan.  And  then  when  he 
comes  back  everything  will  straighten 
out." 

I  THINK  you're  wise,  my  very  dear  lit- 
tle sister,"  Stephen  said,  looking  up 
from  his  work,  to  which  he  had  returned 
his  attention.  "I  don't  pretend  for  one  in- 
stant that  Alan  isn't  a  freak — he  is.  His 
life  has  made  him  anxious  and  nervous 
and  apologetic  in  some  ways,  and  yet  ter- 
ribly big  in  others." 

"Women  like  a  man  to  be  like  that," 
Griselle  said  simply.  "A  fool  where 
they're  concerned,  and  wise  and  strong 
and  silent  and  bossy  at  the  same  time." 

"He'll  be  home  again,  and  perhaps  gone 
again,  in  another  six  days."  Stephen  com- 
mented. "And  I  wouldn't  be  a  bit  sur- 
prised if  Mitzi  flitted  away  too.  once  she 
gets  that  twenty  thousand.  Any  woman 
who  looks  like  that  has  no  trouble  mak- 
ing new  friends." 

"She  resents  the  war  conditions  that 
make  it  impossible  for  her  to  go  to  Eu- 
rope," Griselle  told  him.  "She  says  she 
thinks  David  would  want  her  to  travel 
and  forget." 

"Did  she  say  that?"  Stephen  asked,  his 
mouth  twitching. 

"Quite  seriously,  to  Aunt  Mollie  last 
night." 

"Alan's  completely  disillusioned  as  far 
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McGREW:  Because  the  gas  business  has  gone  to  pot,  Jockey.  I 
suppose  the  war  affects  you,  too.  I  have  trouble  finding  Jockey 
Underwear! 

JOCKEY:  Indeed  it  does,  McGrew.  Jockey  Underwear— of  which 
I'm  the  trade-mark — is  in  greater  demand  today  than  ever  be- 
fore. Naturally  Uncle  Sam  has  first  call  on  raw  materials  so  our 
regular  customers  have  trouble  finding  Jockey. 

McGREW:  Well,  then,  how  come  you're  so  cheerful? 

JOCKEY:  Because  everyone  is  accepting  difficulties  without  com- 
plaint. People  are  willing  to  shop  around  for  popular  brands  like 
Jockey!  They  know  that  trade-marks  like  me,  and  the  trade-mark 
of  your  gasoline,  are  the  backbone  of  the  American  economic 
system.  In  war  or  peace,  good  times  or  bad,  trade-marked  mer- 
chandise provides  the  greatest  assurance  of  satisfaction. 


McGREW:  I  guess  that  goes  for  all  brands,  Jockey 


JOCKEY:  Yes,  we  trade-marks  make 
it  easy  for  Americans  to  buy  with 
confidence  and  get  their  money's 
worth.  Manufacturers  regard  their 
trade-marks  as  great  responsibilities. 
They  spare  no  expense  to  keep  faith 
with  the  public.  Even  when  changes 
are  forced  because  of  wartime  short- 
ages they  use  all  their  designing 
skill  and  material  research  to  make 
their  products  the  best  obtainable. 

McGREW:  You're  right.  Jockey.  We 
are  learning  a  lot  these  days.  When 
peace  comes,  our  customers  will  be 
served  better  than  ever.  Meanwhile, 
we  can  both  be  proud  of  what  our 
companies  are  doing  to  help  win  the 
war — and  be  thankful  that  we  can 
have  a  hand  in  the  job,  too! 
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as  she's  concerned,"  Stephen  said.  "8111 
he  does  feel  bound  to  be  of  use  to  her  in 
what  the  dear  old  idiot  imagines  is  her 
time  of  grief.  Well,  a  little  interval  will 
help  everything,  Griselle.  Alan  feels  now 
— he's  not  put  it  into  words — but  he  isn't 
going  to  turn  to  you  now,  when  he's 
hurt  you  and  preferred  another  woman  to 
you,  and  ask  you  to  forget  it  all  and  be- 
stow yourself  and  your  fortune  on  nim. 
1  know  him  well  enough  for  that.  But  time 
will  change  everything,  and — "  He  looked 
back  at  his  work,  spoke  unemotionally, 
■'And  I'll  have  my  little  sister  yet!"  he 
said. 

"Whatever  happens  you've  got  your 
little  sister!"  Griselle  assured  him,  with- 
out any  self-consciousness  in  the  bright 
look  she  gave  him,  "Our  careers  are  all 
going  to  keep  step,  -Steve.  Alan  in  the 
surgery,  you  in  the  laboratory,  and  me 
writing  stories.  My  having  this  ridiculous 
money  isn't  going  to  make  any  difference 
about  my  working  hard.  But  when  the 
war's  over,"  Griselle  said,  leaning  back, 
her  hands  locked  behind  her  head,  her 
eyes  on  the  heavy,  dusty  leaves  of  the 
apple  tree,  "when  we  can  get  bricks  and 
lumber  again,  I'm  goirig  to  do  wonders 
for  that  ranch." 

THERE  was  a  long  silence.  "Steve." 
Griselle  said,  struck  by  a '  sudden 
thought,  "I've  thought  several  times  of 
asking  you  this.  My  real  name  is  lohan- 
sen.  Would  you  change,  if  you  were  me?" 

"In  California,"  he  said,  "your  name  is 
whatever  you  sign  yourself.  I  wouldn't 
change.  You  were  legally  adopted,  weren't 
you?  You  were  given  the  Mountjoy 
name?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"Then  I  wouldn  t  change,  and  start  peo- 
ple speculating  and  talking." 

"You  quiet  me  down,  Steve,"  Griselle 
said  after  a  moment  during  which  she  had 
studied  him  with  affectionate  eyes.  "And 
that's  what  the  whole  situation  seems  to 
need.  Quieting  down  and  not  fussing;  just 
a  breathing  space.  Emma  and  1,"  she 
went  on,  "are  clearing  out  the  general's 
house.  Mitzi  wanted  a  few  of  the  silver 
pieces,  and  I  was  only  too  glad  to  give 
them  to  her;  they'd  never  fit  a  ranch.  That 
made  her  feel  a  little  better.  Then  I'm  not 
going  to  live  in  the  house,  and  she  was 
glad  of  that." 

"Why  not  live  in  the  house?" 

"Me?"  Griselle  asked,  appalled.  "Oh, 
I  couldn't.  It's  to  be  sold,  furnished, 
pretty  much  as  it  stands,  if  we  can  find  a 
buyer.  I  never  would  want  an  establish- 
ment like  that,  Steve,"  she  said,  almost 
reproachfully. 


"Well,  1  didn't  know!"  he  said,  laugh< 
ing.  "And  I  can't  imagine,"  he  added, 
"what  objection  Mitzi  could  find  to  your 
living  there." 

"lust — that  she  was  mistress  there  and 
she  doesn't  want  to  see  me  in  her  place. 

"I  see.  Well,  perhaps  that's  natural 
enough,"  Stephen  conceded. 

"If  1  leave  this— it's  only  four  pages- 
will  you  have  time  to  read  it?"  Griselle 
said,  gathering  the  pages  of  her  maau 
script  together. 

"I  certainly  will." 

She  came  down  to  his  end  of  the  table, 
laid  the  papers  beside  him,  and  lea 
over  his  shoulder.    The  soft  frill  at 
breast  touched   his  cheek;   the   perfui 
the  warmth,  the  youngness  of  her  wi 
very    close      A    swift,    oblique,    smiling 
glance  reached  him  from  the  dark-lashed. 
eyes  that  were  so  near  his  own. 

"What  on  earth  is  that — a  map  of  the 
Balkans  after  the  war?"  she  asked. 

"No;  it's  the  inside  of  an  eye." 

"Oh,  now,  Steve,  don't  tell  me  that  all 
that   machinery's   inside   one's   head!    It 
gives  me  the  most  horrible  headache  to  ; 
think  of  it."  P 

"It's  all  there."  He  looked  at  his  draw- 
ing thoughtfully.  And  then  suddenly, 
savagely,  she  was  gripped  and  brought  1 
down  close  to  him;  suddenly  his  fierce  I 
voice  was  at  her  ear.  "Do  you  think," .he | 
said  measuredly,  "that  I  am  not  human?  j 
Do  you  think  for  one  instant  that  youi 
can  be  here — talking  with  me — laughing  1 
with  me — " 

A  silence.  She  was  standing  some  dis- 
tance from  him  now,  her  breath  coming 
fast. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Stephen  for- 
mally, his  eyes  on  his  work,  his  drawing 
pen  making  a  fine  touch  or  two  on  the 
paper.  He  did  not  look  up.  "I  am  very 
sorry,"  he  went  on,  "I  hope  you'll  for- 
give me." 

"Oh,  Steve,  there's  nothing  to  forgive!" 
she  whispered  breathlessly, 

"How  did  you  think  it  was?"  he  asked. 
busily  working. 

"I  didn't— I  don't  think   I  thought—" 

"Because  I  am  crippled,"  he  said  firmly 
"Well,  one  would  like  to  be  worthy  of 
your  consideration  in  the  matter,  even  if 
it  was  only  to  anger  you.  You're  going 
home?" 

"Yes;  I — I —  Tell  your  mother  I  had  tfll 
go."  she  said,  reaching  for  his  mother's 
name  as  for  a  protecting  presence.  She 
stood  in  the  path  for  a  second,  fluttered, 
infinitely  distressed,  but  he  did  not  look 
up  again,  and  after  a  faltered,  "I'll  see. 
you  soon,"  she  turned  and  went  awa 
(To  be  concluded  next  week) 
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"We'd  better  hurry.  They  said  to  come  for  dinner  at  seven-tliirty" 
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the  Mustanci's  ceiling.  ^ 


THE  BOYS  who've  been  flying  the  bullet- 
like North  American  Mustang  say  it's 
one  of  the  Army's  hottest  fighters. 

Time  and  again,  though  heavily  out- 
numbered by  the  enemy,  they've  turned 
in  spectacular  box  scores. 

Imagine,  then,  what  these  hell-for-leather 
American  fighter  pilots  are  going  to  do 
when  they  get  an  even  hotter  Mustang — an 


even  swifter  Mustang — a  Mustang  they  can 
push  upstairs  into  the  thin  high  air  farther 
and  faster  than  they  ever  could  before. 

And  that's  exactly  what  they're  going 
to  get! 

For  this  superb  plane  is  now  being 
powered  by  the  Packard-built  Rolls-Royce 
engine,  with  a  new  supercharged  surprise: 

British  and  Packard  engineers  have  found 


a  way  to  skyrocket  the  Mustang  2  miles  higher 
than  its  effective  fighting  ceiling  used  to  be! 

Two  more  miles  of  blue  sky  for  Mustang 
pilots  to  fight  in! 

To  make  this  possible,  Packard  has  added 
engines  for  the  Mustang  to  its  mass-pro- 
duction output  —  another  contribution  to 
the  finest  fighting  Air  Force  flyers  in  the 
world . 
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That's  proper  pride  .  .  .  and  prudence.  An  irreplaceable  possession 
like  a  Toastmaster  toaster  deserves  to  be  cherished.  Because— what 
would  you  do  without  it? 

It's  not  merely  the  cheerfulness  of  Toastmaster  toast  for  breakfast— 
popped  up  perfect  every  time,  with  no  watching,  turning,  or  burn- 
ing. It's  the  way  this  delicious  toast— bread  in  its  most  digestible 
form— "extends"  scarce  or  rationed  foods.  Serve  them  on  toast- 
on  Toastmaster  toast— and  they'll  look  like  more  and  taste  like  more. 

We  aren't  making  toasters  now— ours  is  a  full-time  war  job.  So 
buy  War  Bonds  instead.  That's  everybody's  job  this  month — to  put 
the  Third  War  Loan  over  the  top.  Back  the  attack— with  War  Bonds! 


SIMPLE  CARE  ...  FOR  YEARS  OF  WEAR 

Even  a  long-enduring  Toastmaster*  toaster  lasts 
longer  and  toasts  better  if  well  treated.  Remove 
crumbs  often.  Don't  risk  damaging  the  heating 
elements  by  prying  inside  with  a  fork.  Don't 
jerk  the  cord  or  coil  it  around  the  toaster  while 
hot.  Oil  occasionally,  unless  you  have  one  of 
our  latest  models.  And  see  your  dealer  for  repairs. 
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The  Destruction  of  Germany 

Continued  from  page  15 


me  to  (he  shellacking  of  the  submarine 
pens  by  the  Eighth. 

Loss  statistics  don't  show  that  night 
raiding  is  safer  than  day  raiding.  Actually, 
at  this  writing,  the  percentages  show  a 
shade  more  havoc  lor  the  latter,  but  this 
has  no  useful  relation  to  the  job  of  win- 
ning the  war.  There's  no  such  thing  as 
"safe"  or  "safer"  warfare.  Inherently  it 
is  a  business  of  death  and  wastage.  What 
democratic  war  leaders  can  and  do  seek, 
however,  is  economy  of  life:  that  economy 
("safety."  if  you  will)  is  often  best  served 
by  quick  prodigality  with  equipment,  ma- 
terial and  human  lives.  Night  and  day 
bombings  arc  safer  than  either  method 
alone. 

Many  of  the  trappings  of  Fortresses  and 
Liberators,  needful  in  daytime,  are  useless 
at  night.  Yet  scrapping  them  wouldn't 
make  room  for  all  their  equivalent  weight 
in  bombs.  Any  keenly  useful,  high-per- 
formance airplane  is  too  acutely  designed 
for  such  versatility.  Consider  just  three 
examples  in  the  American  heavies:  arma- 
ment, bomb  sights  and  exhausts. 

Each  of  our  four-engine  bombers  car- 
ries nearly  2,000  pounds  of  ammunition 
for  its  guns,  and  the  latter  weigh  more 
than  3,500  pounds,  a  total  weight  of  active 
defensive  equipment  (not  including  armor) 
of  nearly  3  tons.  Left  out,  that  could  not 
be  replaced  by  3  additional  tons  of  bombs 
without  redesigning  throughout  the  ship. 

The  insignificant  weight  saved  by  re- 
moving the  bomb  sight  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  large  weight  of  flares 
essential  in  area  bombing.  Night  raids 
are  commonly  preceded  by  planes  that 
drop  target-marker  flares.  As  much  as  a 
fifth  of  the  total  load  of  an  R.A.F.  night 
formation  might  be  taken  up  by  incen- 
diaries and  flares.  Compared  practically, 
the  8-ton  possible  load  capacity  of  the 
Lancaster  and  the  three  tons  of  Fort  isn't 
really  a  five-ton  difference.  The  heavy- 
explosives-per-plane  loading  of  a  British 
raid  is  probably  closer  to  3  tons,  the  rest 
being  taken  up  by  flares  and  incendiaries. 
The  load  of  each  Yank  plane  is  all  heavy 


explosive    bombs — the    most    useful    on 
small,  concentrated  targets. 

To  maintain  flight  efliciency  at  the  high 
altitudes  from  which  they  bomb,  our 
heavies  are  equipped  with  turbosuper- 
chargers.  These  are  not  customarily  flame- 
dampened,  and  the  exhausts  make  a 
spectacular  glow  in  the  dark  -flaming 
torches  for  the  benefit  of  flak  gunners  and 
night  fighters.  Corrective  gear  is  heavy, 
lakes  hours  to  install,  and  affects  perform- 
ance. Nevertheless,  it  will  be  installed  on 
some,  so  that  approaches  can  be  made 
by  night  for  dawn  bombing,  or  return 
trips  homeward  can  be  made  in  darkness 
after  dUsk  assaults. 

Retraining  for  Night  Flying 

As  with  the  ships  themselves,  so  with 
their  crews.  Ours  are  trained  for  day  oper- 
ations. They  would  have  to  be  re-educated 
for  night  operations — not  alone  in  bomb- 
ing but  in  flying  also.  Frankly,  English 
and  North  European  night  weather  with 
its  mists  and  clouds  and  vagaries  is  be- 
yond the  capabilities — without  much  addi- 
tional training — of  our  young  fliers 
schooled  under  the  less  tricky  climate  of 
the  United  States.  Besides,  there  is  a  defi- 
nite limit  to  the  expansion  of  night  opera- 
tions. England  is  only  so  big.  It  takes 
nearly  a  minute  to  get  off  one  bomber  or 
land  it.  Nights  have  definite  lengths  and 
time  must  be  consumed  for  rendezvous 
and  flights  to  and  from  targets.  Obviously 
the  notch  for  night  flying  will  come  in 
R.A.F. -Eighth  joint  strength  when  for 
both  to  operate  at  night  would  choke 
England's  air  lanes  and  communications 
beyond  safety,  bring  collisions  and  other 
operational  losses. 

Each  member  of  a  bomber  crew  is  a 
specialist.  To  retrain  ours  to  R.A.F.  meth- 
ods would  take  several  months  for  each 
man.  The  upset  would  extend  to  home, 
compel  a  virtual  revamping  of  our  whole 
bomber  training  system. 

Manifestly,  to  withdraw  our  Fortresses 
and  Liberators  from  day  operations  and 


•"Toastmaster"  is  a  registered  trademark  of  McGraw  Electric  Company,  Toastmaster  Prod- 
ucts Division,  Elgin,  III.  Copyright  1943,  McGraw  Electric  Co.,  manufacturers  of  Buss  Electric 
Fuses,  Clark  Electric  Water  Heaters  and  Toastmaster  Products. 
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To   afo/<^  //fee  possibility  of  giving 
information  to  the  enemy,   illustra- 
tion of  the  Torpedo  Director,  intended 
for  this  space,  has  been  omitted. 


iw^ 


TORPEDO  DIRECTOR 


ACl 


JTOMOTIVE 
»ARK  PLUG 


Never  in  fighting  history  had  aircraft 
done  more  damage  to  warships  than  U.  S. 
torpedo  bombers  did  in  the  great  Battle 
of  Midway.  Most  of  the  credit  goes,  of 
course,  to  the  men  who  manned  the 
planes.  But,  some  of  it  belongs  to  the 
torpedo  directors  which  enabled  those 
men  to  "put  the  finger"  on  the  enemy. 
Many  of  these  devices  are  built  by  AC. 

Torpedo  directors  are  accurate  because 
they  are  made  with  extreme  precision,  and 
kept  in  condition  by  trained  technicians. 

Trained  Technician  Service 
Awaits  YOU 

America's  automotive  repair  men  are  your 
trained  technicians.  They  stand  ready, 
with  the  "know  how,"  to  help  you  pro- 
long the  usefulness  of  your  car,  truck,  or 


tractor.  They  can  give  your  spark  plugs 
the  cleaning  and  adjusting  they  must 
have  regularly  to  make  them  last,  to  save 
gasoline,  and  to  promote  easy  starting. 
They  can  also  give  expert  service  on  the 
eight  other  AC  products  with  which 
millions  of  vehicles  are  equipped.  Thus, 
these  men  can  help  you  save  expense, — 
and  conserve  gasoline,  oil,  and  tires. 

Take  a  minute,  won't  you,  to  read  the 
few  details  (below)  of  the  care  your  AC 
products  should  receive.''  When  replace- 
ment becomes  necessar)',  select  AC — and 
be  sure  of  complete  satisfaction. 

V^^gP^  Awarded  to  AC  on  September  2, 1942, and 

^y"^^     renewed  on  June  19,  1943,  for  outstand- 

\  ing  achievement  in  producing  for  Victory. 

AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION 
GENERAL    MOTORS    CORPORATION 


SPARK 
PLUGS 


'^ 


SPARK  PIUOS  —  Dirty  or 
worn  plugs  waste  as  much 
gas  as  one  coupon  in  ten. 
Oxide  coating  collects  on 
the  plugs  and  causes  them 
to  misfire, — especially  when  the 
engine  is  working  hard.  Dirty 
plugs  also  cause  hard  starting 
which  weakens  your  battery. 
Under  present  slow  driving  con- 
ditions, have  your  plugs  cleaned 
and  adjusted  every  few  months. 


AIR  CLEANERS— A  dirty  air 
cleaner  increases  gasoline 
consumption  because  it 
chokes  down  the  flow  of 
air  into  the  carburetor.  Your  air 
cleaner  should  be  rinsed  when- 
ever your  car  is  lubricated. 


FUEL  PUMPS -Practically 
trouble  free.  But,  if  yours 
has  been  in  use  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  miles,  it 


may  be  worn  to  the  point  where 
a  check-up  is  due. 


DRIVING  INSTRUMENTS— Speedom- 
eter, gasoline  gauge,  oil  pressure 
gauge,  ammeter,  and  tempera- 
ture gauge  seldom  need  service. 
But,  if  they  give  trouble,  have 
them  cared  for  at  once. 


OIL  FILTERS— Slow  driving 
accelerates  formation  of 
soot  and  carbon  in  en- 
gine oil.  If  not  constantly 
filtered  from  the  oil,  this 
dirt  will  clog  piston  rings, 
cause  increased  consumption  of 
oil  and  gas.  So,  replace  your 
oil  filter  element  whenever 
your  dealer's  AC  Oil  Test  Pad 
shows  that  your  oil  is  dirty. 
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Toofsie  Rolls  Co. 

also  makes  these  other 

fine  food  products 

TOOTSIE  FUDGE 
TOOTSIE  POPS 
TOOTSIE  TEMPTEES 
TOOTSIE  CARAMELS 
TOOTSIE  V-M* 


•  Vllamir 
makes  r 


o\szo'^ik  roors/E  rolls— favor/te 

QMiDy  OF  TIRELESS  YOUNGSTERS! 

•  To  get  extra  energy  for  war-time  days,  take  a 
tip  from  the  kids!  Pep  up  with  delicious,  chewy, 
chocolaty  Tootsie  Rolls! 

Made  with  milk  .  .  .  enriched  with  energy- 
giving  dextrose,  Tootsie  Rolls  are  real  "action 
food"!  A  5^  Tootsie  Roll  contains  more  energy 
units  than  a  man  uses  walking  3  miles! 

Include  Tootsie  Rolls  in  your  lunch  box— eat 
them  often.  (If  they're  hard  to  get,  remember— 
U.  S.  soldiers  love  them,  too.  We  ship  millions 
a  month  to  the  Army.)  Get  a  Tootsie  Roll  today! 


BUY 
WAR  BONOS 
AND  STAMPS 
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refit  them  for  night  sorties,  and  to  remove 
Yank  crews  from  combat  and  return  them 
to  training  schools  would  constitute  a  dis- 
astrous hiatus  in  the  total  Anglo-American 
war  effort.  It  would  be  a  gift  on  a  plate  to 
the  Luftwaffe.  But,  most  serious,  jomed- 
forces  bombing  would  insanely  surrender 
the  golden  advantages  of  eruptions  around 
the  clock — the  cold-blooded,  ferocious,  re- 
lentless mangling  of  the  enemy  in  any  one 
or  more  of  each  24  hours.  It  would  com- 
mit the  unpardonable  military  error  of 
failure  to  exploit  a  heaven-endowed  su- 
periority. 

The  Eighth  Air  Force,  of  itself  alone  in 
daylight  bombing,  has  made  three  im- 
mensely useful  contributions  toward  the 
final  discomfiture  of  the  Nazi  machine: 

First,  it  is  the  only  United  States  fight- 
ing unit  that  has  reached  the  body  proper 
of  Germany  at  all. 

Yanks  Over  Germany 

Second,  early  in  this  war  I  reported  to 
you  from  Germany  that  Hans  Schmitt's 
loyalty  as  war  progressed  would  be  endan- 
gered by  only  two  things:  heavy  casualty 
lists  and  United  States  entry  into  the  war. 
The  Russians  and  the  R.A.F.  have  notably 
arranged  the  former.  The  latter,  Goebbels 
subverted  for  a  long  time  with  a  fictional 
picture  of  American  impotence.  Military 
commentators  assured  the  public  that  the 
United  States,  harassed  by  politics,  isola- 
tionism and  strikes,  might  give  a  little  ma- 
terial and  financial  help  to  England  but 
that  Germans  would  never  see  Americans 
actually  fighting. 

All  last  year  during  the  Eighth's  bat- 
tering of  submarine  pens  Goebbels  told 
Germans  there  were  no  Yank-manned 
American  planes  in  Europe.  Now  the 
Fortresses  and  Liberators  by  the  hundreds 
are  swarming  into  German  skies  in  broad 
daylight  for  German  eyes  to  see.  And  to 
oppress  German  hearts. 

Third,  attrition  of  the  Luftwaffe's  fight- 
ers. This  goes  back  to  the  hemisphere- 
defense  plan  of  Yank  heavies.  Designed 
to  protect  themselves  without  fighter  cover 
if  necessary,  they  have, tremendous  fire- 
power. A  flight  of  100  Fortresses  of  the 
latest  type  has  1,300  machine  guns  capable 
of  firing  100,000  pounds  of  bullets— 50 
tons — per  minute  in  its  own  defense.  They 
fly  in  very  tight,  almost  wing-kissing  for- 
mation, literally  a  single  maneuverable 
fort. 

Latest  figures  show  about  6  German 
fighters  destroyed  for  every  four-engined 


Yank.  Merely  as  figures,  these  arc  not  in 
our  favor.  In  crews  they  mean  9  or  10 
American  specialists  downed  for  every  6 
German  pilots.  In  money,  the  Germans 
can  probably  build  20  of  their  fighters  for 
the  price  of  one  Fortress. 

However,  the  overwhelming  strength  of 
American  production  redresses  the  bal- 
ance in  our  favor.  American  industry 
works  without  fear  of  bombs.  German 
industry  struggles  under  the  handicaps  of 
a  disorganized  nation,  constant  raid  inter- 
ruptions, the  killing  of  workmen.  It  is 
likely  that  for  every  German  pilot  dead 
in  combat,  scores  of  skilled  aviation  work- 
ers arc  killed  in  raids.  So  Germany  can- 
not alford  her  losses,  whereas  we  could 
afford  ten  times  as  many  as  we  have.  The 
Luftwaffe  is  compelled  to  come  up  and' 
meet  the  American  heavies,  for  honi( 
morale  if  for  nothing  else.  Our  ere 
say  they  do  so  with  courage  and  resold 
tion. 

The  Luftwalfe  is  trapped  by  the  la 
of  diminishing  returns,  with  a  batten 
home  front  that  cannot  keep  up  with  its] 
losses.  This  is  the  reason  Allied  casual- 
ties have  been  diminishing.  So  pressed  is  ^i 
the  Luftwalfe  that  its  black-painted  and 
thinly  armored  night  fighters  now  go  up 
with  the  sturdier  day  fighters  against  thi 
Eighth. 

Yet  it  is  not  the  virtues  of  American 
heavies  fighting  alone,  but  the  co-opera- 
tion with  the  night-flying  R.A.F.  that 
counts  most.  In  a  sense  they  are  like 
two  knight-doctors  working  on  Hitler's 
fetid  dragon.  The  R.A.F.,  the  anesthetist 
that  slugs  the  body  into  unconsciousness; 
and  paralyzes  it.  Then  the  Eighth  com 
along  and  with  surgical  precision  cuts  ol 
the  limbs  and  extracts  the  poison  fangs. 

The  R.A.F.  does  not  bomb  in  forma- 
tion. Every  plane  shifts  for  itself  over  the 
target.  In  their  hundreds  they  confuse  and 
spread  the  defenses,  burn  and  crush  and 
devastate  the  whole  military  or  industrial 
area  in  hour-long  earthquakes. 

The  Eighth  Air  Force  bombs  in  for- 
mation, all  letting  go  at  the  same  instant 
at  specific  things  like  docks,  small  fac- 
tories, airplane  plants,  hangars,  utilities — 
targets  too  circumscribed  to  be  found  at 
night.  A  formation  of  say  100  Yank 
heavies  will  lay  all  its  bombs  from  thirty 
thousand  feet  by  this  method  within  a 
circle  the  diameter  of  which  is  about  the 
length  of  three  football  fields.  The  roar, 
the  jar,  the  terror  of  hundreds  of  tons  of  j 
heavy  explosives  going  off  in  a  single* 
cataclysm  in  a  space  not  much  larger  than 
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"Arrange  for  the  Japs  to  capture  it.     They'll  spend  a 
fortune  and  a  million  man  hours  copying  the  thing!" 
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Wth  time-saving,  life-saving  movies. . . .  outgrowth 
of  IKodlsIk'fe  pioneer  leaching  Films. ....  the  Amij 
and  Navy  are  giving  millions  the  know  how  of  war 


Historical  note  — Back  in  1923,  having  perfected 
"safety"  film  —  making  classroom  projection  practical  ~ 
Kodak  made  available  16-mm.  movie  cameras  and  pro- 
jectors .  .  .  and  shortly  afterwards  pioneered  a  program 
of  teaching  films  for  schools. 


PUT  YOURSELF  in  the  boots  of  one  of  those 
young  men  at  the  Induction  Center.  You've 
been  accepted  for  the  Army  or  Navy.  You  know 
quite  a  lot  about  life  —  not  so  much  about  war. 

What  do  you  know  about  this  war — of  2,000- 
horsepower  aircraft  motors  .  .  .  Bazookas  .  .  .  sub- 
marine detectors? 

Our  Army  and  Navy  Commands  realize  this 
lack  of  experience.  They  know  that  you  may  go 
up  against  battle-wise  troops  or  ship  crews  or 
flyers.  You  mav  have  to  fight  in  the  toughest  spots 
in  all  geography  . . . 

They   have  been   through  all  this,  done   the 


worrying  for  you.  They've  got  a  system.  It  will 
turn  you  out  a  better  man  —  more  competent  in 
the  use  of  your  weapons,  abler  to  take  care  of 
yourself,  readier  fof  the  sights  and  sounds  of  battle 
—  than  any  "trainee"  before  you. 
*  *  * 

TRAINING  FILMS  — movies  and  slide  films— are 
a  great  and  growing  part  of  the  system.  The 
Army  and  Navy  have  turned  out  literally  thou- 
sands of  these  training  films,  and  hundreds  more 
are  in  production  now. 

Don't  get  the  idea  that  you're  just  "going  to 
the  movies,"  though.  These  movies  are  different. 
Each  mo^•ie  teaches  you  how  to  do  something — 
do  it  exactly  rigid. 

Maybe  it's  how  to  dig  a  foxhole.  Or  inflate  a 
rubber  life  raft.    Or  take  down  and  reassemble  a 


50-calibre  machine  gun.    Or- 
bread. 


•bake  a  batch  of 


You  won't  see  all  these  thousands  of  films, 
naturally.  Just  those  related  to  your  job.  But  in 
an  Army  and  Navy  made  up  largely  of  "special- 
ists," thousands  of  films  are  not  too  many. 
(Kodak  is  a  major  sup]:ilier  of  film  for  these 
jiictures — one  big  reason  civilians  are  not  getting 
ail  the  film  tliey  want.) 

You'll  see  battle,  in  these  training  movies. 
You'll  hear  it.  But  not  to  thrill  you — to  make 
your  new  life  and  work  "second  nature"  under 
all  conditions.  You' II  be  hardened . . .  ready  to"dish 
it  Old  and  take  it ".  .  .  up  to  40%  sooner  because  of 
tJie  training  you'll  get  through  Training  Films. 

*  *  * 

x\fter  this  war  is  won,  you — and  the  millions  like 
vou  who  have  learned  so  much,  so  easily,  through 
training  films — are  going  to  want  your  children 
to  learn  the  Arts  of  Peace  this  way. 

Teaching  through  motion  pictures  and  slide 
film  —  steadily  growing  in  importance  during  the 
twenty  years  since  Kodak  made  its  first  teaching 

films — will  really  come  into  its  own Eastman 

Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Back  the  Attack  — with  Wor  Bords 


Maybe  he's  your  boy 


He  had  waited  anxiously  for  this  moment.  Then, 
early  one  morning,  his  instructor  hopped  out  of  the 
Boeing  PT-17  Kaydet  and  casually  waved  this 
youngster  off  on  his  first  solo. 

He  felt  a  chill,  a  sinking  wave  of  uncertainty,  and 
then  excitement . . .  the  exultant  climactic  realization 
that  "This  is  it!"  He  shoved  the  throttle  ahead  and 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  lifted  up  into  the  sky 
...  on  his  own! 

\^Tien  he  climbed  out  of  the  sturdy  trainer,  he 
glowed  with  expansive  pride  that  even  a  self- 
consciously repressed  smile  couldn't  hide.  He  was 
a  flier  now,  and  gloriously  happy. 


If  you  had  been  there,  you'd  have  seen  him  give 
his  Boeing  Kaydet  a  friendly  pat.  For,  like  all  fliers, 
he  feels  a  real  affection  for  the  primary  trainer  that 
first  lent  him  wings. 

If  your  son,  or  brother,  or  that  boy  from  down 
the  street,  is  now  in  the  Army  or  Navy  flying  ser- 
\ices,  chances  are  that  he,  too,  received  his  first 
flight  instruction  in  a  Boeing  designed  and  built 
airplane.  For  more  Army  and  Na\'y  pilots  have 
gotten  their  initial  training  in  Boeing  primary 
trainers  than  in  any  other  primary  training  plane. 
Boeing  has  delivered,  all  told,  more  than  7000 
Boeing  Kaydets  to  the  U.  S.  Army,  U.  S.  Navy, 


Great  Britain,  China,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  and 

six  South  American  republics.  Expertly  engineered, 

soundly  constructed,  they  ha\'e  contributed  to  the 

•aviation  training  ser\dces'  outstanding  safety  record. 

Boeino  Kavdets  are  built  at  Boeing's  midwestem 
plant  in  Wichita,  Kansas.  Not  as  spectacular  as 
their  big  brothers,  the  Flying  Fortresses,*  they  are, 
nonetheless,  built  to  the  same  unyielding  standards 
of  design,  engineering  and  manufacture. 

Boeing  products  have  always  exceeded  the  claims 
advanced  for  them.  True  today,  it  will  he  equally 
true  of  any  -product  tomorrow  .  .  .  if  it's  "Built  hy 
Boeing"  it's  hound  to  he  good. 
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the  Yankee  Stadium  is  for  you  to  imagine. 

The  R.A.F.  is  still  dropping  three  or 
four  times  as  many  bomb-tons  as  the 
Eighth.  The  Eighth  will  catch  up.  But 
the  present  difference  in  tonnage  is  evened 
by  the  exactness,  the  intense  focusing  of 
the  Americans'  smaller  deliveries.  The 
R.A.F.,  for  instance,  could  not  have  done 
the  Rome  job  nor  the  Eighth  that  at 
Remscheid.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  airpower,  complementary  bomb- 
ing was  done  on  a  mature  scale  upon  the 
late  city  of  Hamburg.  That  erstwhile 
greatest  seaport  of  the  Reich  was  the  six- 
teenth largest  city  in  the  world,  exceeded 
in  size  by  only  three  American  cities  and 
second  to  Berlin  in  population.  The  late 
Essen  was  in  the  first  75  of  the  earth's  great 
cities. 

The  ordeals  of  Hamburg  and  Essen  are 
over  for  this  war.  Their  lines  in  the  atlas 
are  blank.  Soon,  I  think  we  can  refer  to 
the  late  Berhn — or  Hanover  or  Bremen 
or  Frankfort  or  Leipzig.  Today  there's 
surplus  evidence — from  aerial  reconnais- 
sance photos,  from  intelligence  sources 
and  from  the  "Rhine  whine"  seeping  to 
neutrals — that  human  existence  as  we've 
known  it  is  now  utterly  impossible  when 
air  force  in  great  proportions  is  applied 
round  the  clock.  If  men  continue  to  live 
in  German  cities  listed  on  the  Allied  mas- 
ter plan  for  destruction  they  will  have  to 
crowd  out  the  deepest-burrowing  moles 
and  worms. 

Day-and-night  bombing  has  many  ad- 
vantages, but  the  greatest  of  all  is  its 
theft  of  all  ease  and  order  and  familiarity 
of  daily  life.  Londoners  knew  that,  al- 
though their  nights  would  be  tough,  day 
would  bring  respite  when  the  R.A.F. 
fighters  cleaned  the  skies.  Germans  have 
no  such  assurance.  They  have  neither  day 
nor  night — only  the  bleakness  of  unmeas- 
urable  time.  Never  to  leave  home  and 
family  in  the  morning  knowing  they'll  be 
there  that  night.  Never  to  know,  when 
they  start  the  day's  work,  if  they'll  be 
alive  to  finish  it.  Never  to  have  complete 
rest.  Never  to  be  withput  fear.  Never  to 
be  clean.  Never  to  have  normal,  decent 
social  contacts  or  comforts  or  recreations 
Civilians  never  with  time  to  rebuild 
what's  knocked  down,  to  put  together 
what's  been  torn  apart,  to  heal  bodies  that 
have  been  hurt.  Soldiers  and  airmen 
alerted  24  hours  every  day,  all  victims  of 
desperate  weariness  and  the  neurosis  rec- 
ognized by  doctors  of  Europe  as  worse 
than  the  shell  shock  of  the  last  war — they 
are  "siren  happy." 


Our  Air  Corps  now  has  left  hemisphere 
defense  far  behind.  We've  high-altitude 
fighters.  Soon  we'll  have  heavy  bombers 
capable  of  ranges  and  loads  double,  per- 
haps triple,  those  of  the  Fortresses  and 
Liberators.  Even  the  present  heavies  can 
be  fixed  with  wing  racks  to  carry  three 
times  as  many  bombs  for  special  jobs. 
And  our  tactical  commands  are  shoving 
the  enemy's  favorite  weapon,  the  dive 
bomber,  down  his  throat  with  a  ven- 
geance. 

But  war  is  the  least  predictable  of  the 
arts.  There's  never  been  an  unanswerable 
weapon.  Our  airmen  know  the  Germans 
may  turn  up  a  counter  to  day-and-night 
complementary  bombing  or  to  daylight 
precision  bombing.  They'll  have  to  hurry. 

Berlin's  numbered  days  as  a  real  place 
upon  the  map  promise  something  be- 
yond an  ultimate  demonstration  of  the 
power  of  round-the-clock  bombing.  Ber- 
lin in  modern  times  came  to  be  more  than 
the  capital  of  Germany,  more  than  the 
heart,  brains  and  nerve  center  of  the  mon- 
ster. It  was  the  false-front  showcase  that 
Hitler  erected  upon  rotten  national  mo- 
rale left  by  the  defeat  and  revolution  of 
the  last  war  and  the  inflationary  years  of 
aftermath.  In  it  he  displayed  his  suc- 
cesses and  sold  the  Germans  his  bill  of 
goods.  The  decayed  foundations  are  still 
there  and  will  be  revealed  when  Berlin 
passes  from  reality  into  dust.  Not  only 
German  courage  but  that  most  important 
thing,  German  hope,  will  then  collapse. 

.  Berlin  Will  Mark  the  End 

Based  on  what  I  know  from  years  of 
work  as  a  correspondent  in  Germany,  from 
sitting  in  air-raid  shelters  with  German 
people  and  being  in  the  field  with  German 
soldiers,  I  am  taking  bets  without  quali- 
fications, without  "on  the  other  hands" 
and  'v/e  shall  sees,"  that  with  the  end  of 
Berlin  will  come  the  end  of  the  Nazis. 
Whether  it  will  also  mean  the  end  of  the 
European  war  depends  on  diplomatic  and 
political  fronts  as  much  as  military. 

And  this  bombing  you  are  now  seeing 
holds  an  even  further  promise.  Killing  of 
men  has  not  stopped  wars.  The  spectacle 
of  utter  devastation  of  a  homeland  might. 
That's  the  wish,  at  any  rate,  of  your  flying 
young  men  who  are  now  lisiting  history's 
greatest  reign  of  terror  on  Germany — 
where  live  the  only  people  who'd  really 
like  to  see  the  Eighth  United  States  Air 
Force  abandon  daylight  bombing. 
The  End 
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"Whatll  we  need  tonight  besides  the  frying  pan?" 


LAWRLNCE    LARIAR 


XSmoo-oolh!  Collarcan'tpuck- 
er — it's  woven  in  one  piece  lU' 
stead  of  usual  three  layers  of 
cloth.  Looks  starched,  is  softt 


Ju  Like  magic!  Always  folds 
right,  irons  perfectly,  for  the 
foldline's  .woven  in.  Keeps  a 
clean  curve  around  your  neck. 


Only  the  Van  Heusen  Shirt 
has  the  famous  Van  Heusen  collar  attaihedl 
'X'XT'H.Y  sacrifice  good  looks  for  collar  comfort?  Van 
''  ^  Heusen  white  shirts  have  both.  Their  collars  can't 
wilt,  can't  wrinkle,  look  starched  yet  need  no  starch! 
They're  woven  —  not  just  sewed  but  woven  —  to  fit  the 
human  neck.  Ask  for  Van  Heusen  Shirts  —  Sanforized, 
laundry-tested,  in  a  wide  variety  of  patterns  and  collar 
styles.  Phillips -Jones  Corp..  New  York. 
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Makes  a  home-body 
feel  like  Somebody  , 

To  enrich  your  close-to- 
hearth  hours  select  a 
Royalton    for  complete 

smoking  satisfaction  .  .  . 
The  pleasure  that  a  Royalton 
brings  will  endure  long 
after  ordinary  pipes  have 
been  laid  aside. 


1943.  Henry,  Leonard  &  Thomaa,  Inc.,  Ozone  Pk.,  N.  Y. 


HEAR 


a  world   of  sounS* 
through  a  MAICO 


Small,  light  ond  cosy  to  weor,  yet 
enobles  hord  of  hearing  penon  to 
carry  on  normol  converiotion  ot  20 
feet  —  to  hear  even  o  whisper  with 
loud  noises  cushioned. 

Send  nome  of  relotive,  friend  or 
your  own  name  for  a  new  experience 
in  heoring.  No  obligation.  Address 
Moico  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept  50-S.  2632 
Jicollel  Avenue,  Minneapolis. 


MAICO 
Vacuum  Tube 
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earing 


A  product  of  the  Maico  Co. 
which  provides  90%  of  Ameri- 
ca's precision  hearing  lest  equip- 
ment. Choice  of  ear  physicians, 
hospitals,  universities,  clinics, 
airlines,  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy. 


EYES  TIRED? 


h. 


TWO   DROPS 


QUICK  RELIEF 

Eyes  tired?  Do  they  smart  and  burn  from  overwork, 
sun,  dust,  wind,  lack  of  sleep?  Then  soothe  and  refresh 
them  the  quick,  easy  way — use  Murine.  Just  two  drops 
in  each  eye.  Right  away  Murine  goes  to  work  to  relieve 
thediscomfort  of  tired,  burning  eyes. 
Murine  is  a  scientific  blend  of  seven  in- 
gredients— safe,  gentle — and  oh,  so 
soothing  !  Start  using  Murine  today. 

Your  L0  1  L«0 
SOOTHES    •    CLEANSES    •     REFRESHES 
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she  had  tucked  casually  under  her  collar, 
Rohr  had  time  for  just  two  fleeting 
thoughts.  The  first  was:  No  wonder  they 
call  thein  fascinators!  The  other  thought 
was  a  disgusted:  And  I'm  supposed  to  be 
married! 

"I'm  so  glad  you've  come,"  said  Tif- 
fany, holding  out  her  hand.  "Mary  Ann 
has  been  living  for  this," 

Rohr  took  her  hand  in  his  and  noticed 
that  it  had  a  soft,  crushablc  quality.  Tif- 
fany regarded  him  with  frank  but  friendly 
appraisal,  "You  brothers  must  look  as 
much  alike  as  your  names  sound  alike. 
1  thought  Raul  was  the  married  one.  Now  I 
find  that  you  are  the  married  one.  But 
I  must  say  that  you  look  like  the  pictures 
of  the  single  brother." 

"If  we  hadn't  been  born  two  years 
apart,"  said  Rohr,  "they  would  have  called 
us  identical  twins."  From  behind  Tiffany, 
Mary  Ann  blew  her  brother  a  kiss  and 
relaxed  in  her  chair. 

He  again  caught  up  the  cap  and  beamed 
first  at  one  girl  and  then  the  other,  "Come 
on,  you  two,"  he  said,  "We'll  go  over  to 
the  Army-Navy  Club  and  pick  up  some- 
one for  Mary  Ann  to  waste  her  sweetness 
on.  Then,"  catching  Mary  Ann's  eye  and 
ignoring  its  warning,  "we'll  go  someplace 
for  dinner," 

It  had  been  but  little  more  than  a  month 
since  Mary  Ann,  determined  to  be  as  close 
as  possible  to  her  two  brothers  while  they 
were  still  on  this  continent,  had  followed 
them  to  the  West  Coast  and  taken  a  copy- 
writing  job  in  one  of  San  Francisco's  de- 
partment stores.  Seated  at  the  next  desk 
in  the  advertising  department  was  Tiffany 
Russell,  "Mary  Ann  Carson,"  Tiffany  had 
repeated.  "Mary  Ann  Carson.  It  seems  to 
me  there  was  a  girl  by  that  name  at  Welles- 
ley." 

"I  thought  I  recognized  you,"  cried 
Mary  Ann  joyfully.  After  that  it  was  in- 
evitable that  when  she  moaned  about  the 
ghastly  room  she  had  found,  "the  only 
empty  one  in  the  city,  I  do  believe,"  Tif- 
fany had  invited  her  to  share  her  own 
small  bright  apartment  on  Nob  Hill. 

IN  THE  weeks  that  followed,  their  lives 
fell  into  a  happy  and  congenial  pattern. 
They  rode  up  and  down  the  San  Francisco 
hills  in  the  clattering  cable  cars.  They 
lunched  together  at  the  Claridge  or  El 
Prado  or  went  up  Grant  Avenue  to  China- 
town. They  went  to  the  Blood  Donors' 
Center  together  and  spent  one  evening  a 
week  at  the  Red  Cross,  They  talked  about 
school  and  shared  their  home  and  their 
confidences  until  the  day  that  Mary  Ann 
hung  up  the  telephone  receiver  and  said, 
"Tom  and  Bill  Haskins  are  in  town  and  I 
told  them  they  could  take  us  to  dinner." 

Tiffany's  face  had  gone  white.  "I  can't 
go  with  you,  Mary  Ann.  1  never  go  on 
blind  dates." 

"Phooey."  said  Mary  Ann.  "I  can  vouch 
for  both  of  them.  Good-looking,  witty, 
Yale — known  "em  since  I  was  a  kid.  Now 
what  more  can  you  ask?  Nothing  blind 
about  that." 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  said  Tiffany  stub- 
bornly.   "I  never  go  on  any  dates." 

Mary  Ann's  nice  gray  eyes  were 
thoughtful.  After  a  moment  she  said, 
"They're  tall.  Both  of  them  over  six 
feet." 

Tiffany's  pallor  gave  way  to  an  em- 
barrassed flush.  "I  don't  go  on  dates,"  she 
said  flatly,  and  spinning  about  to  her  type- 
writer, wrote  across  the  top  of  the  page: 
"Polka  dots  are  new  this  year."  Then  she 
x'd  it  out,  muttering,  "New,  heck!  They're 
old  as  the  hills."  She  rolled  the  page  far- 
ther up,  wrote  "polka  dots"  and  then  sat 
staring  at  the  words, . . , 

"You  two  wait  here,"  said  Rohr  as  he 
got  out  of  the  taxi  in  front  of  the  Army- 
Navy  Club,  "while  I  go  fishing," 
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"Bring  me  a  tall  blond,"  instructed  Mary 
Ann,  "with  the  face  of  a  saint  and  the  soul 
of  a  demon." 

A  few  minutes  later.  Rohr  found  Hank 
Gleason  dropping  quarters  in  a  slot  ma- 
chine. Although  Hank  in  no  way  filled 
Mary  Ann's  specifications  as  to  either  face 
or  soul,  Rohr  considered  him  particularly 
amenable  to  suggestion.  "I  have  my  sis- 
ter and  her  roommate  outside,"  he  said. 
"How  about  joining  us  for  dinner  and  per- 
haps a  spot  of  dancing?" 

Hank  deposited  a  final  quarter,  pulled 
the  lever  and  then  gathered  in  the  coins  as 
they  clattered  down,  "Just  as  I've  begun 
to  win,"  he  moaned. 

"Before  we  join  the  girls,  I  want  to  ex- 
plain something."  Rohr  attempted  non- 
chalance but  found  himself  stammering  a 
little  over  his  words.  "This  may  sound 
crazy  but  if  the  subject  of  my  being  mar- 
ried ever  comes  up,  just  take  it  in  your 
stride." 

"Congratulations,    fella!"    cried    Hank. 

He  attempted  some  violent  back-thump- 
ing, but  Rohr  dodged  with  a  hasty,  "No, 
no,  you've  got  it  wrong.  I'm  not  married. 
Come  on."  He  drew  Hank  toward  the  hall. 
"Mary  Ann's  got  herself  in  some  kind  of  a 
jam,"  he  explained.  "She  told  this  friend 
of  hers  that  I'm  her  married  brother.  So 
when  I  speak  tenderly  of  my  family  you 
just  look  as  if  it  were  the  natural  thing. 
And  while  you're  at  it,"  he  added,  "re- 
member you're  coming  along  for  Mary 
Ann.  The  blonde  belongs  to  me." 

"I  don't  get  it,"  Hank  admitted.  "I've 
known  blondes  who  were  interested  only 
in  married  men.  But  you're  neither  old 
enough  nor  rich  enough,  me  lad." 

When  the  two  men  climbed  into  the 
taxi,  Rohr  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
what  Mary  Ann  had  meant  when  she  said 
that  Tiffany  froze  in  the  presence  of  eli- 
gible men.  She  had  been  so  gay  and  happy 
and  alive  when  there  were  just  the  three 
of  them.  Now  she  sat  quietly  in  the  corner 
of  the  seat,  her  fingers  pressed  taut  and 
stiff  against  her  handbag,  her  eyes  intent 
upon  the  tips  yf  her  slender  shoes.  In  the 
restaurant  she  concentrated  on  the  danc- 
ers, her  contributions  to  the  conversation 
limited  strictly  to  an  occasional  yes  or 
no.  Then  Rohr  asked  her  to  dance  and 
made  two  discoveries — that  she  danced 
divinely  and  that  she  could  again  chat  with- 
out restraint.  Later  in  the  evening,  he 
asked,  trying  to  sound  more  casual  than 
curious,  "Why  wouldn't  you  dance  with 
Hank  when  he  asked  you?  He's  a  swell 
dancer," 

"I   didn't   dare   dance   with    him,"   ex- 


plained Tillany.  her  manner  suddenly  dif- 
fident. "I'd  have  been  all  stiff  and  jerky 
with  self-consciousness." 

"But  you  dance  marvelously." 

"With  you  I  do. "  said  Tiffany.  "After 
all.  I've  gone  to  the  best  dancing  schools  in 
New  York  and  Boston.  Mother  thought  it 
might  help  but  it  didn't." 

"Help  what?" 

"Me."  After  a  moment  she  added, 
"Mother's  the  dainty,  fluffy  type.  She  was 
always  a  great  belle.  That's  the  reason  it's 
been  so  hard  for  her." 

"What  has?"  asked  Rohr. 

"Me,"  said  Tiffany  again,  as  if  that  were 
a  completely  adequate  explanation. 

The  music  stopped  and  the  couples 
started  drifting  back  to  their  tables. 
"Come  on  up  to  the  bar,"  said  Rohr. 
"Mary  Ann  no  doubt  wants  to  get  Hank 
under  her  spell  and.  anyhow,  I  have  to  get 
this  thing  straight."  They  pushed  their 
way  up  the  steps  and  across  the  lounge. 
"Tell  me,"  he  said  a  few  minutes  later, 
looking  over  his  glass  into  Tiffany's  clear 
blue  eyes,  "What's  the  connection  be^ 
tween  the  fact  that  your  mother  used  to 
be  a  belle  and  the  fact  that  you  can  dance 
with  me  but  not  with  Hank?"  Tiffany's 
eyes  had  a  faraway  look  in  them. 

"Hank's  single,"  she  explained  in  such 
a  low  voice  that  he  had  to  lean  over  to 
hear  her  words  above  the  hubbub  of  the 
room.  "You  know  that  I'm  not  interested 
in  you," 

"That,"  said  Rohr,  "is  what  could  be 
termed  a  devastating  compliment,"  Tif- 
fany laughed  in  a  kind  of  happy  embar- 
rassment. 

AS  THE  week  wore  on,  it  astonished 
-  Rohr  to  find  how  easily  he  fitted  into 
his  new  role  as  his  own  brother.  The  fact 
that  they  had  gone  to  the  same  college, 
been  in  the  same  business  and  lived  in  the 
same  small  Ohio  town  was  a  great  help.  He 
carefully  kept  Tiffany  away  from  the 
places  at  which  he  was  most  likely  to  meet 
intimate  friends  and  when  forced  to  intro- 
duce her  to  anyone,  he  eased  her  away 
before  conversation  could  become  per- 
sonal. 

On  the  whole,  he  kept  excellent  track 
of  his  dual  life  although  occasionally 
he  was  disconcerted  to  have  Tiffany  cor- 
rect him  on  such  intimate  details  as  the 
exact  age  of  his  younger  son. 

Once  Rohr  said  to  Mary  Ann,  "How 
about  whispering  in  Tiffany's  ear  that  the 
slightest  reference  to  my  family  leaves 
me  devastated  with  homesickness?  Tell 
her  it's  the  better  part  of  patriotism  to  ig- 
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"Would  you  hold  that  a  second?" 
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ROB  ABLY  it  was  not  your  first  \. 
Certainly  it  will  not  be  your  la 

How  much  have  you  thought  aboi 
the  job  it  does  for  you? 

It  plays  a  leading  part  in  tfie  "War's  first 
essential — Victory !  It  contributes  to  "tlie 
munitions  and  materiel  for  the  men  who 
fight  for  us.  It  helps  satisfy  your  emotional 
longing  to  do  your  bit  for  the  cause.  It 
gives  the  thrill  that  makes  you  feel  you 
belong  to  the  War  effort — the  certitude,  the 
assurance  that,  multiplied  by  all  other  War 
Bond  buyers,  yields  the  indefinable  some- 
thing we  call  "Morale." 

But  that  War  Bond  does  not  stop  there. 
It  underwrites,  through  War  purchases, 
development  of  products,  essential  in  War, 
that  will  be  converted  to  post-war  uses  no 
less  essential.  It  is  responsible  for  efforts  that 
give  new  usefulness  to  basic  raw  materials. 


A  specific  example  is  silver — jeweler's  pet 
of  antiquity,  the  base  of  coinage  over  the 
centuries.  Metallurgists  have  found  new 

essential  uses  for  silver  in  the  engine  bear- 
ings which  assure  the  functioning  of  war 
planes  through  all  of  the  tremendous  pound- 
ings, pressures,  vibrations,  strains  and  tor- 
tures that  airplane  engines  must  undergo. 
Silver,  bonded  to  base  metals  through  the 
Mallosil*  Process  developed  by  Mallory,  has 
provided  the  solution  where  other  metals 
failed.  Silver-bonded  bearings  have  loosed 
the  shackles  on  engine  performance  and 
contributed  no  small  share  to  the  miracles 
performed  by  Allied  airmen.  Today  virtu- 
ally all  high  output  warplane  engines  rely 
on  silver-bonded  bearings  for  all  engine, 
reduction  gear  and  supercharger  bear- 
ings. Silver,  indeed,  has  come  into  its  own 
for  new  essential  use. 


^IVhat  does  this  mean  for  the  futxure  ?  Simply 
this,  Mallory  Bearings  have  a  new  contribu- 
tion to  make  to  design  engineers  wherever 
precision  bearings  are  needed  for  improved 
engine  performance — in  the  air,  on  the 
road,  in  mill  and  factory.  That  can  mean 
only  higher  standards  at  lower  cost. 

This  is  but  one  example.  From  the  thou- 
sands of  plants  participating  in  war  pro- 
duction, new  progress  is  coming;  in  prod- 
ucts, in  techniques,  in  materials — improve- 
ments born  of  War  effort  but  destined  for 
conversion  to  the  higher  standards  of  living 
that  make  for  mankind's  greater  happiness. 

Buying  that  War  Bond  today  makes  you 
a  responsible  party  in  our  Country's  progress. 
You  will  want  to  buy  another  tomorrow. 

P.  R.  MALLORY  &   CO.,  Inc. 

INDIANAPOLIS  6  INDIANA 
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SERVES  THE  AERONAUTICAL,  AUTOMOTIVE,  ELEC- 
TRICAL, GEOPHYSICAL,  RADIO  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
FIELDS  WITH  .  . .  RESISTANCE  WELDING  ELEaRODES 
NON-FERROUS  ALLOYS,  POWDER  METALLURGY  AND  Bl-METALS ...  ELECTRICAL  CONTAOS, 
. .  .THE  MALLOSIL*  PROCESS-BEARINGS  . . .  SPECIALIZED  PRECISION  ELECTRONIC  PRODUQS 
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You  purr  just  like  those  engines  Dad  builds! 


They're  Studebaker-built  Wright  Cyclones  for 
the  famous  Boeing  Flying  Fortress 


^ 


SOLDIER  HARRY  RYAN  and  his  father  were 
fellow  craftsmen  in  the  Studebaker  factory 
prior  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

They  comprised  one  of  the  many  father-and- 
son  teams  that  have  been  a  unique  Studebaker 
institution  since  the  business  was  founded  in 
1852. 

Today,  all  over  the  world,  large  numbers  of 
young  men  who  once  were  Studebaker  crafts- 
men, are  engaged  in  using  military  equipment 
instead  of  building  it. 

In  many  instances,  their  fathers,  and  other 
older  members  of  their  families,  are  producing 
Flying  Fortress  engines,  multiple-drive  military 
trucks  and  other  war  materiel  in  the  busy  Stude- 
baker plants. 

For  generations,  one  family  after  another  in 
Studebaker's  home  community  has  maintained 


,      BUY 
U.S.  WAR 


a  tradition  of  Studebaker  employment.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  quality  of  craftsmanship  unmatched 
in  the  automotive  world. 

That  craftsmanship  is  now  being  utilized  to 
the  limit,  on  behalf  of  our  Nation  and  its  Allies, 
in  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  military 
equipment.  And  you  may  be  sure  that  it  will 
provide  finer  Studebaker  motor  cars 
and  motor  trucks  than  ever  before  for 
civilian  use,  after  victory  comes. 

STUDEBAKER 

Builder  of  Wright  Cyclone  engines  for  the 
Boeing  Flying  Fortress,  big  multiple-drive 
military  trucks  and  other  vital  war  materiel 


"Always  give  more  than  you  prom 

That  Studebaker  watchword  has  been  faithfull 
served  for  20  years  by  craftsman  Henry  C.  Ryan.  1 
he  is  helping  to  build  Flying  Fortress  engines  i 
of  Studebaker's  aircraft  engine  plants.  On  soiti* 
too-distant  tomorrow,  he  and  his  soldier  son,  I 
hope   to  be  building  Studebaker  cars  again  foi 


"Ull 


ore  the  whole  subject.  And,"  he  added, 
will  you  please  tell  me  how  we're  ever 
oing  to  end  this  deception?    Raul  will 

rn  up  here  some  day  and  then  you'll 
e  in  a  pretty  mess." 

"I'll  just  say  he's  single,"  retorted  Mary 
"And  Tiffany  will  go  and  visit  her 

usin  in  Berkeley  for  a  week." 

"That's  not  exactly  what  I  mean,"  said 
^ohr  bitterly.  "This  is  a  tough  spot  for  me." 

One  evening  while  Mary  Ann  was  build- 
kg  up  the  morale  of  the  Marines,  Rohr 
nd  Tiffany  climbed  the  steps  to  the  Coit 
"ower  on  top  of  Telegraph  Hill.  All  about 
hiem  lay  the  bay  and  the  city,  the  one  a 
dde  curving  ribbon  of  fathomless  black, 
pe  other  a  dark  carpet  sprinkled  with  San 
rancisco's  dimihed-out  wartime  lights. 

'HEY  sat  down  on  the  broad,  shallow 
steps  encircling  the  base  of  the  tower 
id  Rohr  gradually  swung  the  conversa- 
ton  to  Tiffany's  life  in  New  York.  "I  sup- 
lose,"  he  suggested  casually,  "that  you're 
yorking  out  here  for  experience  so  that 
rou  can  go  back  and  get  a  job  on  Fifth 
\venue." 

She  fell  into  his  trap  readily  enough. 
Ini  never  go  back,"  she  said.  "I  deliber- 
Itely  moved  as  far  from  New  York  as  pos- 
jible.  But,"  she  added,  and  there  was  a 
kote  of  surprise  in  her  voice,  "I  can  think 
^f  it  quite  impersonally  now." 

'It's  an  impersonal  place,"  agreed  Rohr. 

'Not  when  you've  grown  up  ix.  it.  Not 
vhen  you're  part  of  a  definite  crowd.  New 
fork  is  just  a  small  town  except  that  thert 
^re  more  people  to  watch  you  fail." 

Her  tone  indicated  that  this  was  not  the 

loment  for  a  flippant  reply,  but  Rohr,  his 

Jittention  caught  for  the  moment  by  a  tiny 

light  dodging  across  the  bay,  said  absently, 

I'Yes,  you're  obviously  a  complete  flop.' 

moment  later  he  put  his  arm  about  her 
knd  fished  for  a  handkerchief.  "Now, 
listen,  baby,  I  wouldn't  have  said  it  ex- 
cept for  its  impossibility.  Why  don't  you 
lell  Uncle  Rohr  all  about  it?" 

"It  was  mostly  Mother."  The  words 
vere  muffled  behind  the  handkerchief. 
I'She  wanted  me  to  be  the  most  popular 
ieb  in  New  York  and  from  the  time  I 
bould  talk  she  was  coaching  me  about  what 
10  say  to  boys  and  how  to  smile  at  them 
ind  how  to  be  coquettish."  A  strangled 
(augh  came  from  behind  the  square  of 
inen.  "Imagine  me  being  coquettish  at 
iancing  school,  looking  down  on  the  heads 
jf  all  those  nasty  little  boys.    When   I 


danced  with  the  shortest  ones,  the  others 
would  say,  'Why  don't  you  get  a  ladder?'  " 

He  swung  around  bracing  his  elbow 
against  the  step  above  them,  his  long  legs 
stretched  out  ahead.  "I  don't  understand 
it.  Tiffany.  Here  you  are,  a  beautiful, 
clever,  intelligent  girl  and  you're  letting  a 
complex  carried  over  from  your  early 
teens  ruin  your  whole  life." 

"There  was  more  to  it  than  dancing 
school,"  said  Tiffany.  Her  face  was  just 
a  pale  oval  in  the  soft  darkness  but  her 
voice  betrayed  her  agitation.  "Can't  we 
forget  it?"  she  asked.  "I've  decided  what 
kind  of  life  I'll  be  happiest  living  and  I'm 
very  nicely  adjusted  to  it." 

"You  wouldn't  deliberately  cripple 
yourself  physically,"  said  Rohr.  "Why 
cripple  yourself  psychologically?"  To  re- 
lease her  from  a  sense  of  scrutiny,  he  tilted 
his  head  back  and  looked  at  the  stars. 
"I  suppose  you  blame  your  mother  for  all 
this." 

"Mother  really  wasn't  to  blame.  She 
couldn't  help  it  that  I  was  just  the  wrong 
daughter  for  her.  I  finally  persuaded  h?r 
to  let  me  go  to  a  girls'  coUege  and  in  re- 
turn I  tried  to  live  her  kind  of  life  during 
vacations.  To  please  Mother,  I  tried  to 
make  the  boys  like  me  but  the  harder  I 
tried,  the  more  I  scared  them  off.  Then 
during  my  senior  year,  one  of  them  started 
taking  me  out  quite  regularly.  It  was  the 
first  time  anyone  had  ever  asked  me  for 
even  a  second  date  and  I  was  pathetically 
grateful." 

"And  what  became  of  him?"  asked 
Rohr. 

"I  went  into  the  powder  room  at  one 
of  the  hotels  and  overheard  something  I 
wasn't  intended  to  hear.  Or  maybe,"  she 
added,  her  voice  little  more  than  a  whis- 
per, "I  was  intended  to  hear  it.  Don't 
make  me  tell  you." 

"Things  are  hardly  ever  as  important 
after  they've  been  honestly  faced,"  said 
Rohr. 

Tiffany  took  a  deep  breath  like  a  swim- 
mer about  to  plunge  into  cold  water. 
"My  father  was  paying  his  tuition  for  two 
years  of  postgraduate  work." 

Suppressing  an  impulse  to  take  her  in 
his  arms,  Rohr  lighted  a  cigarette  and  in- 
haled deeply  before  he  spoke:  "So  you 
came  to  San  Francisco." 

"Yes." 

"You  showed  enough  courage  to  walk 
out  and  make  a  new  life  for  yourself.  Why 
not  make  it  a  full  life?" 


ofl 


"Yes,  we  lay  over  here  for  a  certain  length  of  time  after  arriv- 
ing from  wherever  we  were  until  we  shove  off  for  someplace" 
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Tiffany  looked  away  from  him  to  the 
west  where  a  string  of  amber  lights 
spanned  the  Golden  Gate.  "Do  you  think 
you'll  be  sent  some  place  in  the  Pacific?" 

"Could  be." 

They  were  silent  watching  the  search- 
lights which  had  come  on  about  the 
horizon,  their  shafts  relentlessly  searching 
out  a  plane  until  they  held  it  imprisoned  in 
their  converging  beams.  It  was  a  startling 
reminder  of  the  war.  He  said,  "Someday 
you  may  see  a  convoy  going  out  and 
weeks  later  you'll  learn  that  I  was  part  of 
it." 

She  stood  up  suddenly  and  turned  her 
back  upon  the  panorama  before  them, 
tilting  her  head  upward  as  if  she  were 
looking  at  the  tower.  "Until  now  convoys 
have  always  seemed  thrilling,"  she  said, 
"but  they're  really  terrifying,  aren't  they?" 

Her  abrupt  movement  and  the  quiver  in 
her  voice  made  him  forget  the  plane  in 
the  lights.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  with  the 
sudden  urgent  need  to  comfort  her.  The 
blond  hair  was  on  a  level  with  his  lips,  and 
he  put  his  arms  about  her  and  found  that 
her  shoulders  had  the  same  soft  crushable 
quality  that  her  hands  had.  There  was  just 
time  to  catch  a  hint  of  what  it  might  be 
Uke  to  love  Tiffany  when  she  became  a 
slim  rod  of  steel  in  his  arms.  "Come,"  he 
said  somewhat  shakily,  as  he  released  her, 
"we'll  go  over  to  Julius'  Castle  and  have  a 
nightcap.   Then  I'll  take  you  home." 

THE  next  day  over  the  telephone  Rohr 
inquired  of  his  sister  in  an  embittered 
tone,  "When  a  married  man  makes  passes 
at  a  single  girl,  what  does  that  make  him?" 

"A  wolf." 

"Then  you  two  girls  can  entertain  your- 
selves tonight,"  retorted  Rohr.  "I'm  going 
out  and  eat  Grandma." 

He  was,  of  course,  waiting  forthem  that 
evening  when  they  left  the  store.  "You'll 
never  guess  what  I  have."  He  patted  the 
package  under  his  arm  affectionately. 

"It's  butcher-shop  paper,"  said  Mary 
Ann.  "But  it's  probably  wrapped  around 
fish." 

"A  thick  juicy  steak,"  Rohr  declared. 
"The  hospitals  are  crowded  with  the 
women  I  had  to  knock  down  to  get  it." 

"Much  as  I  need  some  good  red  beef 
to  stave  off  anemia,"  said  Mary  Ann,  "this 
is  my  night  at  the  USO.  So  you  two  will 
have  to  eat  it  by  yourselves." 

If  Rohr  had  cherished  any  visions  of 
Tiffany  bustling  about  the  kitchen  and  pre- 
paring a  cozy  meal,  he  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment for,  upon  their  arrival  at  the 
apartment,  she  took  him  out  to  the  kitchen, 
made  a  sweeping  gesture  with  her  hand 
and  said,  "There  it  is  and  it's  all  yours." 

"Oh!"  He  took  a  moment  to  adjust 
himself  to  the  idea.  "I'm  cooking  dinner, 
am  I?.  Well,  it's  luck  that  steak  is  my 
specialty." 

Rohr  prepared  the  dinner  that  evening 
to  a  running  accompaniment  of  under- 
breath  comment  which  would  have  star- 
tled Tiffany  if  she  had  heard  it.  "This 
pretty  little  courting  scene,"  he  thought, 
"has  the  proper  setting  but  the  casting  is 
in  reverse."  He  snatched  up  the  singing 
tea  kettle  and  dumped  some  water  onto 
the  peas,  muttering,  "I  think  I've  been 
had."  I  really  should  bake  a  pie,  he 
decided  as  he  sloshed  the  greens  up  and 
down  in  the  sink,  because  if  this  scene 
is  going  to  be  authentic  I  need  a  daub  of 
flour  on  my  cheek.  He  rummaged  around 
in  the  cupboard  for  the  oil  and  vinegar. 
If  that  girl's  sitting  in  the  living  room 
reading  the  newspaper,  I'll  shake  her. 

"Hey,  Tiffany!"  he  shouted.  "Do  you 
have  an  apron?" 

Tiffany  returned  to  the  kitchen  and  took 
an  apron  from  the  lowest  drawer.  "I  sup- 
pose this  is  how  you  won  Jane,"  she  said. 

"If  anything  makes  me  nervous,"  he 
said,  "it's  having  people  in  my  kitchen 
while  I'm  cooking.  Will  you  please  get 
out  of  here?" 

After  dinner,  during  which  they  dis- 
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issed  the  arts  and  sciences  because 
iffany  considered  that  intellectual  con- 
ersation  was  stimulating  to  a  married 
lan,  Rohr  opened  all  the  windows  to  chill 
le  room  and  then  built  a  fire  in  the  fire- 
lace  to  warm  it  up.  "Cozy,  what?"  he 
iked,  sprawling  comfortably  in  his  chair. 
With  a  setup  like  this,  marriage  wouldn't 
e  half  bad." 

The  doorbell  rang,  two  sharp  urgent 

eals.  "Who  could  that  be?"  Tiffany  won- 

ered.  She  went  out  in  the  hall  and  a  mo- 

lent  later  Rohr  shot  to  his  feet,  for  Jane's 

oice  was  saying,  "Is  Mary  Ann  here? 

m  her  sister-in-law,  Jane  Carson." 

There  was  a  confusion  of  greetings  and 

childish  voice'  piped,  "Does  my  Aunt 

lary  live  here?"  Then  he  heard  Tiffany 

rge  them  to  come  in. 

"Let  me  take  the  baby,"  she  said;  "you 

lust  be  exhausted   from   carrying  him. 

lary  Ann  isn't  here,  but,"  she  added,  as 

offering  a  priceless  treasure,  "Rohr  is." 

"Why,  how  nice,"  said  Raul's  wife  in  a 

ordial  sister-in-law  voice. 

Rohr  reflected  that  he  was  here  only  be- 
ause  going  out  the  window  would  be 
crtain  suicide.  "Offense  is  the  best  de- 
ense,"  he  murmured  and  dashed  into  the 
ail  exclaiming,  "Jane,  darling!  How  are 
ou?" 

"Dead,"  said  Jane  and  submitted  to  his 

iss.    "Why  didn't  somebody  meet  me? 

wired  Mary  Ann  when  I  left  Chicago." 

"The  telegram  never  reached  her,"  said 

iffany.   She  had  taken  the  baby  out  of 

ane's  arms  and  was  holding  him  against 

ler  shoulder.    "Mary  Ann  will  be  sur- 

irised  to  see  you,"  she  added  and  led  the 

vay  into  the  living  room. 

"I  don't  know  why  she  should  be,"  said 
ane.   "She  wrote  me  to  get  here  before 
Raul  does  and  he  arrives  tomorrow  morn- 
ng." 

Tiffany  turned  to  Rohr,  "Mary  Ann's 
5een  keeping  this  as  a  surprise  for  you," 
)he  exclaimed. 

"So  she  has,  the  little  devil,"  Rohr 
igreed.  He  was  not  looking  pleasan'ly  sur- 
prised. Tiffany  glanced  from  him  to  Jane, 
and  Rohr  saw  the  question  in  her  eyes. 
Does  she  suspect,  he  wondered,  or  does 
she  thJnk  we  are  prospective  candidates 
:or  Reno?  He  picked  up  Raul,  Junior, 
praying  that  the  child  would  confine  his 
remarks  to  the  weather,  and  said,  "These 
youngsters  had  better  get  to  bed  immedi- 
itely.  Mary  Ann  probably  has  some  hotel 
room  reserved  and  is  keeping  that  a  secret 
too.    You  can  take  over  the  apartment. 


Jane,  and  the  two  girls  can  go  to  the  hotel 
later."  He  herded  them  toward  the  bed- 
room, hoping  he  was  doing  a  convincing 
act  as  the  masterful  family  man.  "You 
brought  more  luggage  than  that  didie  bag, 
didn't  you?"  he  asked. 

"It's  at  the  station." 

"Come  on.  Tiffany,  we'll  grab  a  taxi 
and  go  down  and  get  it." 

Tiffany  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 
"You  don't  need  me,"  she  said. 

Rohr  disappeared  into  the  hall  and  came 
back  a  moment  later  with  her  coat.  "Come 
on,"  he  insisted.  "Jane'll  get  along  better 
alone  with  the  children.  They  always  act 
up  in  front  of  strangers."  He  held  the 
coat  for  her  and  managed  to  wink  at  Jane 
over  her  shoulder. 

"Sure,"  said  Jane,  remembering  that  she 
too  had  once  been  single.  "Go  along  with 
him.  I  won't  be  fit  for  human  companion- 
ship for  a  while  anyhow." 

"It  seems  so  inhospitable,"  protested 
Tiffany  as  Rohr  eased  her  toward  the  hall. 

THEY  had  reached  the  front  door  and 
Rohr  was  drawing  a  great  deep  breath 
of  reUef  when  Raul,  Junior,  called  out  in 
his  baby  treble,  "Uncle  Rohr,  when  is  my 
daddy  coming  here?" 

"That  does  it,"  said  Rohr.  He  opened 
the  door,  pushed  a  paralyzed  Tiffany 
through  it  and  closed  it  behind  him.  "Now, 
young  lady,"  he  said  severely,  as  if  the 
whole  thing  were  her  fault,  "you  and  I 
are  going  to  have  a  long  talk." 

Half  an  hour  later,  once  again  on  the 
steps  of  the  Coit  Tower,  Rohr  said  furi- 
ously, "How  much  longer  do  you  expect 
me  to  keep  up  this  monologue?  What  do 
you  think  this  is,  a  Senate  filibuster?  I've 
told  you  how  it  happened.  I've  told  you 
that  I  didn't  intend  to  go  through  with  it 
until  you  walked  into  the  room  and  I  fell 
in  love  with  you  on  sight — "  he  broke  off 
suddenly.  The  spotlights  had  come  on 
again  searching  for  a  plane,  and  they 
watched  them  in  silence.  "I  don't  know," 
said  Rohr,  after  a  while  in  a  voice  that  was 
suddenly  quiet,  "but  it  seems  to  me  you're 
doing  an  awful  lot  of  thinking  about  Tif- 
fany and  not  much  about  Rohr.  There's  a 
war  to  fight  and  this  may  be  my  last 
leave — "  He  let  the  words  trail  off.  Just 
then,  her  hand  slipped  into  his. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  she  whis- 
pered, "because  I  haven't  had  any  prac- 
tice." 

"Say  yes,"  said  Rohr. 
The  End 


"Run,  Ma — run  for  my  lifel" 
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How  Oil  Can  Save  Gasoline 
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If  sludge  causes  piston  rings  to  leak 
and  valves  to  stick,  additional  power 
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the  best  oil  can  resist  sludge  forma- 
tions so  your  engine  will  stay  clean 
and  easy  on  gas. 
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gines overheat  and  batteries  run 
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lengthen  their  life. 
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The  Story  Thus  Far: 

MARY  GOODNIGHT  runs  away  from  her 
Oregon  home  with  Theo  McSween,  a  ne'er- 
do-well.  She  dies  a  few  months  later  in  Nevada, 
after  being  abused  and  deserted  by  the  scoundrel. 

Learning  of  what  has  happened,  Mary's 
brother,  Frank,  vows  that  he  will  kill  McSween, 
if  he  can  find  him.  He  rides  to  Sherman  City, 
where  Niles  Brand,  his  best  friend  and  a  former 
suitor  of  Mary's,  tells  him  that  McSween  is 
somewhere  in  the  near-by  hill  country. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival.  Goodnight  meets  two 
girls :  Rosalia  Lind,  an  orphan,  who  owns  Sher- 
man City's  one  hotel ;  and  Virginia  Overman. 
Virginia's  father,  Hugh  Overman,  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  prosperous  ranch,  "The  Sun."  He 
and  his  friends — the  "hill  crowd" — are  at  war 
with  the  "desert  crowd" — other  cattlemen  led 
by  a  man  named  Harry  Ide. 

Through  the  friendly  offices  of  Virginia,  Good- 
night gets  a  job  at  "Sun."  Then  comes  a  series 
of  tragedies.  Someone — some  hidden  killer — 
shoots  Niles  Brand,  wounds  him 'badly.  Hugh 
Overman  is  shot  to  death,  under  mysterious  cir- 
cumstances. And  Goodnight  gets  his  man — cor- 
nering McSween  in  a  neighboring  town,  he 
shoots  the  fellow,  kills  him.  .  .  . 


With  her  father  dead,  Virginia  Overman  needs 
a  reliable  man  to  help  her  run  the  ranch.  Believ- 
ing that  Goodnight  is  strong,  dependable,  she 
makes  him  her  foreman.  Whereupon  "Boston 
Bill"  Royal,  a  leader  of  the  hill  crowd,  who 
hates  Goodnight,  makes  a  secret  deal  with  Harry 
Ide — he  and  the  leader  of  Sun's  enemies  agree 
not  to  molest  each  other  in  any  way.  .  .  . 

Niles  Brand  is  killed — someone,  apparently 
mistaking  him  for  Goodnight,  shoots  him.  Sus- 
pecting that  Rosalia  (whom  Boston  Bill  regards 
as  his  property)  knows  who  murdered  his  friend. 
Goodnight  interrogates  her.  The  girl  refuses  to 
name  the  assassin. 

Feeling  sure  that  Boston  Bill  was  behind  the 
killing.  Goodnight  makes  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  force  him  into  fighting  a  gun  duel.  But 
Virginia  Overman  protects  him.  So — fed  up  with 
the  whole  business — Goodnight  leaves  the  ranch. 

Losing  no  lime,  Boston  Bill  assembles  some 
of  his  associates,  follows  him.  Goodnight  rides 
slowly.  The  country  (in  the  near-by  Owlhorns) 
grows  more  and  more  rugged.  He  reaches  the 
edge  of  a  precipice.  Stopping  his  horse,  he  gazes 
down  into  a  canyon.  The  canyon  is  deep ;  its 
bottom  is  covered  by  night  shadows. 


A  PATHWAY  dropped  along  the 
face  of  the  precipice  at  a  break- 
neck angle,  running  lower  and 
lower  until  Goodnight  could  no  longer  see 
its  course.  From  the  look  of  it,  he  judged 
it  had  not  been  recently  used  and  possibly, 
was  nothing  more  than  a  foothold  cut  out 
by  deer. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  better  way  of 
moving  off  this  ridge.  One  end  of  it  was 
probably  anchored  against  the  Owlhorns, 
providing  him  with  a  level  route;  but  it 
grew  darker  and  he  wished  a  sheltered 
spot  for  his  camp.  So,  not  altogether  free 
of  doubt,  he  tipped  the  horse  over  the  brink 


of  the  precipice  into  the  descending  ledge. 

The  cliff  was  rock  and  earth,  with  some 
vegetation  clinging  to  it;  the  trail  was  no 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  wide,  some- 
times tightening  against  the  cliff  and  caus- 
ing him  to  foul  his  leg  against  the  outcrop 
of  rock.  The  horse  was  both  tired  and 
doubtful  and  frequently  stopped,  to  be 
pressed  on  by  a  touch  of  the  spurs.  The 
pathway  at  places  pitched  downward  so 
steeply  that  the  horse's  front  feet  slid  along 
the  loose  rubble,  and  the  farther  it  dropped 
the  blacker  it  became  until  there  was  no 
view  above  Goodnight  and  no  view  below. 

He  had  gone  about  three  hundred  feet 
when  the  horse  stopped  and  would  no 
longer  advance.  He  waited  for  the  horse 
to  move;  he  waited  a  full  two  minutes 
and  then,  knowing  that  something  stood 
in  the  way,  he  sUd  carefully  to  the  ground 
— crowded  between  horse  and  canyon 
wall — and  moved  forward.  He  got  down 
on  his  hands  and  knees  and  used  his  hands 
for  exploring;  he  felt  the  slide  of  rock  and 
soil  which,  coming  from  the  cliff,  blocked 
the  trail  entirely. 

It  took  him  half  an  hour  to  clear  the 
barrier,  and  when  he  was  through,  his 
fingers  bruised  and  raw,  he  estimated  he 
had  scooped  aside  a  pile  of  dirt  five  feet 
long  and  three  feet  wide.  Catching  up  the 
reins,  he  let  the  horse  take  its  time,  and 
again  descended. 

There  was  water  flowing  at  the  bottom 
of  the  canyon;  the  cold  dampness  of  it 
began  to  rise  to  him  and  the  sound  of  it 
strengthened. 

He  had  been  walking  with  a  short  for- 
ward step,  surer  of  himself  as  the  bottom 
of  the  canyon  appeared  nearer;  he  took 


one  more  step  and,  without  warning,  fou! 
no  trail  to  meet  him  and  lost  his  balu 
and  dropped  forward  into  emptiness 

He  had  been  lightly  holding  the 
As  he  lost  his  balance  his  grip  tighten] 
upon  them  and  as  he  swung  forward, 
foot  still  on  the  trail,  the  weight  of 
fall  stuck  hard  on  reins  and  horse; 
horse  took  that  pressure  with  an  al 
upward  fling  of  his  head,  hauhng  G 
night  upward.  He  whipped  himself  arouil 
grasping  the  reins  with  his  free  hand  ar' 
with  this  double  hold,  he  swung  outw>| 
into  space  and  downward.  His  other  fi 
slid  off  the  trail  and  he  dropped  until 
chest  scraped  the  edge  of  the  rocks;  tj 
horse,  alarmed,  moved  backward,  thii  i 
tion  dragging  Goodnight  along  the  sha 
edge  of  the  rocks  and  sawing  at  his  rilj 
He  got  one  elbow  hooked  over  the  riii 
he  let  go  the  reins  completely  and  a 
chored  himself  now  with  both  elbows.  I 
hung  there,  feeling  a  moment's  sharp  pa 
in  his  chest,  his  feet  digging  against  t! 
wall  of  the  canyon  and  finding  poor  lu 
port.  He  kicked  at  the  wall  with  his  tO( 
he  moved  them  up  and  down  and  fom 
lodgment  for  one  toe.  He  lifted  hims( 
gently,  his  elbows  taking  the  strain  fro 
the  insecure  foothold,  and  he  gathered  \ 
strength,  made  an  upward  lunge  ai 
crawled  back  to  the  trail  and  rolled  ai 
sat  upright. 

He  still  had  the  cigarette  in  his  teeth,  d 


Goodnight  heard  his  name  called  at 
felt  a  hand  flat  on  his  chest.  He  openc 
his  eyes  and  saw  Virgima  bendii 
over  him.   "Supper's  ready,"  she  sai 
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It  may  be  miles  from  the  plant  manager's  office  to 
his  most  distant  buildings,  but  it  won't  take  a  second 
for  television  to  show  him  the  production  line  in 
Building  N,  the  mold  problem  in  the  foundry  or  the 
design  change  developed  in  the  engineers'  office. 

Television  equipment  located  in  each  department 
—  and  a  receiving  set  on  his  desk  .  .  .  the  manager's 
whole  plant  will  be  right  in  his  office! 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  unique  possibili- 
ties of  the  magic  of  television.  Industry  and  educa- 
tion, medicine  and  merchandising,  science  and  enter- 
tainment—all will  use  it  widely  in  the  better  world 
we're  fighting  for. 


It  is  17  short  years  since  Famsworth,  pioneer  in 
electronic  television,  first  demonstrated  the  kind  of 
television  which  today  has  brought  clear  images, 
colors  and  speed,  and  that  waits  only  peace  to  estab- 
lish itself  as  one  of  America's  next  great  industries. 

The  results  of  Farnsworth's  many  years'  pioneer- 
ing in  television  and  radio  are  now  applied  entirely 
to  military  equipment.  Our  extensive  factories, 
well-equipped  laboratories,  our  thousands  of  skilled 
workers,  trained  in  the  precision  manufacture  of 
the  superlative  Capehart  Phonograph-Radio,  are 
building  highly  technical  electronic  equipment 
for  all  our  fiohting  forces. 


When  peace  comes,  Famsworth  television  and 
radio  equipment  —  including  the  superb  Capehart 
—  will  be  better  because  of  what  we've  learned 
in  war  work  .  .  .  and  much  closer  will  be  the  day 
of  home  television  .  .  .  when  you  will  see  news  made 
in  world  affairs,  in  sports,  science,  art  and  entertain- 
ment, on  a  television  screen  in  your  own  home. 

Help  bring  peace  and  Victory  closer.  Buy  the 
War  Bonds  that  buy  America's  winning  weapons. 

Famsworth  Television  &  Radio  Corporation,  Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana 
Famsworth  Radio  and  Television  Transmitters  and  Receivers;  Air- 
craft Radio  Equipment;  Famsworth  Dissector  Tube;  the  Cape- 
hart, the  Capehart-Panamuse;  the  Famsworth  Phonograph-Radio. 


FARNSWORTH    TELEVISIO 


fARNSWORTH 


PRODUCT    OF 

TELEVISION      & 


RADIO      CORPORATION 
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I  1941  Superba  Cravalj 


Ask  the  man  with  an  eye  for  style  what  he  looks  for  in  a  tie.  Soft  tones  that  blend 
.  .  .  wrinkle-resistcnce  that  keeps  it  looking  new  .  .  .  draping  quality  —  and  a 
knot  that  doesn't  slip.  You'll  find  all  these  essentials  for  good  taste  and  good 
looks  in  Sugar  and  Spice.  Join  the  group  of  well-dressed  men  who  make  it  their 
choice  always.  Featured  at  leading  stores. 


SUPERBA     CRAVATS    •    Rochester,  New  York 
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scattered  grains  of  tobacco  half  down  his 
throat.  He  strangled  on  them  and  his 
coughing  reminded  him  of  the  beating  he 
had  taken  in  his  chest.  He  got  to  his  feet. 
He  said,  "Coley,"  calling  the  horse.  He 
couldn't  see  the  horse  and  he  took  a  step 
onward  until  he  brushed  its  muzzle.  He 
ran  a  hand  back  along  its  neck.  He  said, 
■'All  right— all  right.  Stand  fast."  He  drew 
a  deep  breath  and  was  relieved. 

He  walked  back  to  the  break  in  the  trail, 
shuffling  his  feet  until  he  reached  the  edge; 
he  got  down  on  his  knees  and  stretched 
his  arm  outward  and  touched  nothing.  He 
sat  back  a  moment,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
and  then  he  flattened  on  his  belly  and 
inched  forward  until  he  teetered  on  the 
edge  of  the  break  like  a  balanced  board, 
and  reached  out  again,  and  again  touched 
nothing.  That  was  a  five-foot  stretch;  the 
gap  was  wider. 

He  sat  back,  defeated  and  full  of  ex- 
asperation. He  drew  in  a  huge  breath  and 
let  it  go.  He  got  a  handful  of  small 
rocks  and  dropped  them  one  by  one  over 
the  edge  of  the  trail,  listening  to  the  strike 
they  made  against  the  canyon  bottom.  He 
tried  to  visualize  the  distance  but  had  no 
great  luck.  As  a  final  resort  he  pulled  out 
a  match,  struck  it  and  cupped  his  hands  so 
that  the  light  would  shine  upon  the  break 
in  the  trail. 

It  was  better  than  a  ten-foot  gap.  But 
he  saw  something  else  which  gave  him 
heart;  the  break  had  taken  away  the  outer 
half  of  the  pathway,  leaving  an  inner  shelf 
of  about  two  feet  or  so  in  width  snugged 
against  the  cliff's  face. 

The  light  died  out,  leaving  him  hopeful 
in  one  respect:  He  himself  could  cross 
over.  What  troubled  him  was  the  situation 
of  the  horse.  He  doubted  if  it  would  stand 
on  this  narrow  ledge  all  during  the  night 
without  attempting  to  turn  and  so  come  to 
disaster.  That  meant  a  try  at  the  ledge. 
He  figured  the  girth  of  the  horse  against 
the  width  of  the  ledge  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  with  some  luck,  the  pas- 
sage might  be  accomplished. 

He  rose  and  tackled  the  ledge,  testing  it 
for  footing.  He  walked  back,  running  his 
hands  along  the  face.  He  struck  an  out- 
standing rock  and  stopped  and  dug  it  out 
and  threw  it  into  the  pit;  he  crawled  back 
tc  the  horse,  removed  the  saddle  and  car- 
ried it  over  the  break,  there  dumping  it, 
and  came  back  again  to  catch  up  the  reins. 
He  paused  a  moment,  thinking  of  the 
depth  below.  It  seemed  to  be  a  full  fifty- 
foot  fall.  "Well,  Coley,"  he  said,  "this  is 
the  jack  pot."  He  led  the  horse  forward, 
holding  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  reins.  He 
got  halfway  out  upon  the  ledge  and  pulled. 

COLEY  was  a  sure-footed  brute,  made 
wary  by  his  experiences.  He  came  up 
to  the  break  and  stopped  there.  Goodnight 
came  up  to  him  and  laid  a  hand  on  his 
neck.  "Coley,"  he  said,  "you  got  to  gam- 
ble once  in  a  while.  Don't  be  a  fool." 
He  backed  onto  the  ledge,  hauling  sug- 
gestively at  the  reins. 

Coley  took  another  step  and  hit  firm 
footing  and  came  forward.  Goodnight 
held  the  reins  firm  until  he  figured  Coley's 
hind  feet  had  reached  the  ledge.  Then  he 
let  them  sag  so  that  the  horse  might  drop 
its  head  and  see  the  trail.  Coley  thrust  its 
muzzle  downward,  breathing  against  the 
ground.  It  placed  a  forefoot  ahead  like  a 
weary  old  man  unsure  of  his  bones,  and 
advanced  the  other  front  foot.  Goodnight 
heard  Coley's  flanks  drag  along  the  rock 
face  and  he  spoke  gently,  to  check  Coley 
from  panic:  "You're  halfway.  Stretch 
out  your  neck  and  you're  across."  Sud- 
denly Coley's  near  hind  foot,  too  near 
the  edge,  slid  downward  and  the  horse 
made  a  lunge  that  carried  it  all  the  way 
across  to  firm  ground.  The  surge  caught 
Goodnight  off  balance.  He  jumped  away, 
stumbled  and  fell.  He  got  up  again  and 
went  forward.  Coley  had  stopped  and 
was  trembling. 

Goodnight  led  the  horse  downward, 
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taking  his  steps  with  caution.  Hunger 
rolled  around  his  belly,  growling,  and  he 
was  very  tired.  Somewhere  in  the  night 
new  sounds  lifted  and  fell  away  and  lifted 
again,  barely  clearing  the  increasing  rush 
of  the  river.  He  halted,  waiting  and  listen- 
ing. Somewhere  men  were  talking  and  as 
he  swung  his  head  the  sound  came  clearest 
from  above  him.  He  could  see  nothing,  but 
the  murmur  broke  and  ran  on  in  idle  frag- 
ments, and  presently  died. 

He  thought,  "Echoes  from  the  river," 
and  moved  cautiously  downgrade  again. 

The  trail  played  out  through  gravel  and 
chunks  of  rock  to  the  river's  edge.  The 
river's  surface  had  a  thin  glow.  The  gravel 
churned  under  his  feet  and  his  horse  stum- 
bled and  stopped,  dead-beat.  He  pulled  it 
on,  coming  to  better  footing.  Here  he  un- 
saddled again,  put  hobbles  on  the  horse 
and  rolled  up  in  the  saddle  blanket.  He 
felt  a  continuing  ache  in  his  chest,  but  he 
was  almost  instantly  asleep. 

NOT  more  than  five  minutes  after  he 
crossed  the  small  creek  in  the  earlier 
afternoon,  Jack  Babb  and  Monroe  Mul- 
lans  came  up  the  creek  on  a  scout,  having 
been  sent  out  by  Boston  Bill.  They  cut  the 
fresh  damp  tracks  of  Goodnight's  horse 
on  the  trail.  Babb  said,  "I'll  wait  here. 
You  go  back  and  bring  'em  up." 

Boston  Bill  arrived  with  the  main  party 
an  hour  afterward  and  immediately 
pushed  uptrail,  following  Goodnight's 
clear  prints. 

When  Goodnight  woke,  at  gray  dawn, 
he  heard  a  clean,  distinct  shout,  hollowly 
echoing.  Looking  upward  he  discovered  a 
man  standing  at  the  lip  of  the  trail,  four 
hundred  feet  away.  The  man  brought  a 
rifle  to  his  shoulder  and  fired,  the  bullet 
striking  wide  of  Goodnight's  position. 

His  horse  was  twenty  feet  from  him  at 
the  moment.  Beyond  stood  a  loose  board 
structure,  an  abandoned  cabin.  Good- 
night made  a  run  for  his  horse,  un- 
snapped  the  hobbles  and  led  it  back 
toward  the  house.  A  bullet  broke  ground 
ahead  of  him,  and  a  third  one  splintered 
the  side  of  the  house  wall  as  he  jumped 
through  the  doorway,  leading  the  horse 
inside.  He  made  one  more  run  to  seize  up 
his  saddle  and  blanket. 

Goodnight  hauled  the  horse  well  inside 
the  shack  and  swiftly  saddled  it. 

A  volley  crashed  down,  crackling 
through  the  roof  and  raising  the  floor's 
long-collected  dust.  Goodnight  caught  the 
reins  in  his  left  hand,  slapped  the  horse  out 
through  the  door  and  went  up  into  the  sad- 
dle. He  was  twenty  feet  from  the  shanty, 
rushing  up  a  small  meadow  beside  the 
river,  when  the  party's  firing  swung  over 
and  began  to  reach  for  him. 

The  distance  was  four  hundred  feet  and 
most  of  the  firing  was  from  revolvers, 
which  were  not  meant  for  long-range 
work.  But  there  were  some  rifles  search- 
ing him  out  and  coming  close  upon  him. 
He  veered  in  until  he  scraped  the  edge  of 
the  cliff.  Then  looking  back  and  up,  he 
found  himself  sheltered. 

He  stopped  and  studied  his  situation  and 
looked  about  him.  The  canyon  made  a 
long  slow  turn  into  darker  country.  The 
right-hand  wall  remained  sheer  as  far  as 
he  could  see  it;  across  the  river  the  rough 
shoulders  of  a  ridge  came  down  in  heavy 
folds  of  timber  and  rock.  It  was  a  rough 
slope  but  a  passable  one,  once  he  crossed 
the  river. 

The  river  itself,  freshly  born  in  these 
hills,  was  small  and  shallow  and  fast;  he 
put  the  horse  over  the  meadow  and  into 
the  water  and  at  once  heard  the  renewal 
of  gunfire.  He  pointed  Coley  upstream 
for  better  footing  and  felt  the  current 
break  hard  against  the  animal's  legs:  at  the 
halfway  point  the  water  began  to  push 
against  Coley's  barrel  and  chest  and  a 
bullet  struck  the  stream  close  by  with 
a  gurgling  echo.  Coley  struggled  with  the 
slippery  rocks,  came  to  a  full  pause  to  gain 
its  balance,  and  moved  on  again,  working 
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NEW  WAY  TO  FIGHT 
ATHLETES  FOOT 

MEDICAL  SCIENCE  has  made  important  advances  recently  in 
fighting  Athlete's  Foot.  It  is  now  known  that  the  fungus 
organisms  which  cause  the  disease  cannot  live  under  certain 
alkaline  conditions,  and  may  thrive  in  shoe  linings-as  well 
as  on  feet -causing  danger  of  re-infection. 

Based  on  new  scientific  knowledge,  a  new  Mennen  product— 
Quinsana  (a  fungicidal  powder) -is  producing  sensational  re- 
sults. Records  kept  of  thousands  of  persons  show  that  Athlete's 
Foot  infection  disappeared  in  practically  all  cases  after  only 
30  days  treatment  with  Quinsana.  You  can  get  Quinsana  now 
in  drug  and  department  stores  throughout  the  U.  S. 


2-WAY  TREATMENT 


Use  Quinsana  on  feet  daily  to  help  prevent  and  relieve  infection.  Most 
common  symptoms  of  Athlete's  Foot  are  cracks  and  peeling  between 
toes;  mild  infection  may  suddenly  progress  to  more  serious  form. 
Inflammation  may  meon  germ  infection;  see  physician  or  chiropodist. 


Shake  duinsana  into  shoes  every  day  to  absorb  moisture,  thereby 
reducing  chances  of  re-infection  from  this  source.  Being  a  powder, 
Quinsana  is  conveniently  used  in  the  shoes  as  well  as  on  feet. 


L^ 


Only  50'/.  Use  Quinsana  daily  as  a  protective  measure  as  well  as 
for  relief.  It  is  also  excellent  for  excessive  perspiration  and  foot  odor. 

hormaceuticol  Division,  The  Mennen  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  San  Francisco 


through  the  shallows  to  dry  land.  Across  a 
narrow  beach  stood  the  foot  of  the  ridge, 
with  its  timber.  Toward  it  Goodnight 
rushed.  Gaining  the  shelter  of  pines  he 
stopped  and  dismounted. 

Boston  Bill's  party  was  against  the  side 
of  the  cliff,  coming  single-file  and  slowly 
down  the  reverse  pitches  of  the  trail.  He 
counted  eight  men,  spaced  out  and  mov- 
ing with  caution:  and  although  it  was  at 
a  considerable  distance,  he  recognized  the 
high  shape  of  Bill  in  the  lead.  He  noticed 
that  one  man  remained  on  the  rim,  guard- 
ing the  party  as  it  descended. 

He  pulled  his  rifle  from  its  boot  and 
crouched  down,  steadying  the  gun  beside 
a  pine  trunk.  He  made  a  guess  as  to  dis- 
tance and  elevation  and  drew  a  thoughtful 
sight  on  the  marksman.  He  waited,  and 
took  up  the  trigger's  slack,  and  waited  un- 
til he  had  the  marksman's  shoulders  in  the 
notch  of  his  sights,  and  let  go.  He  saw 
the  marksman  roll  back  out  of  sight. 

He  pulled  down  his  rifle  and  went  back 
to  his  horse.  He  put  away  the  gun  and 
stepped  to  the  saddle,  turning  to  the 
rough  hill.  He  found  a  kind  of  footing 
and  moved  forward  until  outcrop  stopped 
him;  and  found  another  short  passable 
vista  and  pushed  forward.  In  this  manner 
he  worked  himself  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  up  the  side  of  the  ridge  before  stop- 
ping. Now  looking  below  him  he  caught 
sight  of  Boston  Bill  and  the  party  at  the 
mine  house.  They  had  halted. 

He  fought  his  way  over  some  of  the 
roughest  footing  he  had  ever  seen.  He 
had  to  dismount  and  lead  the  horse,  break- 
ing through  vine  undergrowth,  circling 
great  masses  of  fallen  rock  and  soil,  skirt- 
ing logs  lying  breast-high  before  film. 

THIS  was  the  way  of  it  for  half  an  hour. 
Presently  some  kind  of  a  glen  made  a 
wrinkle  in  the  ravine's  side,  forming  a  long 
chute;  Goodnight  took  to  it  and  made  bet- 
ter time,  and  eventually  came  upon  an 
area  of  bald,  worn  rock.  He  passed  around 
chunks  of  rock  two  stories  high  and  dis- 
covered a  trail  winding  between  worn 
walls  of  like  rock.  Turning  the  corner  of 
such  a  rock  he  came  upon  a  small  camp- 
fire  burning. 

He  stopped  at  once  and  looked  about 
him  and  saw  nothing,  but  he  knew  that 
somewhere  around  one  corner  or  another 


of  this  massive  boulder  patch  a  man  st< 
and  held  a  gun  against  him.  He  knew  thai 
because  of  the  frying  pan  beside  the  fin 
and  the  blackened  can  with  hot  coffi 
steaming  in  it.  He  stood  still  in  front  ol 
his  horse,  feeling  his  danger.  He  said 
his  easy  voice,  "All  right." 

He  heard  a  scrape  behind  him,  he  heari 
boots  slide  forward  over  the  solid  r 
floor.  A  man  went  by  him,  slowly  swing 
ing — a  young  man  with  a  sharp,  pointed 
face  pinched  sharp  with  the  shadow  of 
hunting  and  being  hunted.  He  had  a  gun 
in  his  arm  but  a  moment  later,  considering 
Goodnight  closely,  he  put  the  gun  back  in 
his  holster.  He  pointed  at  the  fire.  "Those 
fish  are  ready  to  eat.  Go  ahead  and  eat 
'em." 

"A  drink  of  coffee  is  all  I've  got  time 
for,"  said  Goodnight. 

"Why?"  said  the  young  man.  "That  out 
fit  won't  ever  get  up  this  way.  Go  ahead 
and  eat  my  breakfast.  I  been  livin'  easy 
for  the  last  month.   I  ain't  hungry." 

Goodnight  walked  to  the  fire  and  squat- 
ted before  it.  He  dragged  the  coffee  can 
aside,  saw  another  can  near  by,  and  poured 
himself  a  drink.  He  took  it  down  in  noisy 
swallows,  hot  as  it  was.  He  looked  at  the 
fish  and  bacon  lying  crisp  in  the  pan  and 
he  pulled  out  his  pocketknife  and  went  to 
work.  The  young  man  crouched  across 
the  fire  from  him,  watching  with  amuse- 
ment. "I  remember  when  I  was  that  hun- 
gry. But  I  found  this  spot  and  I  been 
livin'  fine  ever  since.  Fish  in  the  river, 
venison  for  the  lookin'.  Rabbit  any  old 
time.  I  never  lived  so  well  in  my  hfe.  That 
fish  taste  all  right?" 

"Fine,"  said  Goodnight. 

"Yeah,"  said  the  young  man.  "You  can't 
beat  this  place.  It  is  a  funny  thing.  A  man 
gets  in  trouble.  All  wound  around  with 
grief  and  disaster.  Hunted  like  a  dog. 
Can't  ride  without  watchin',  can't  sleep 
without  one  eye  open.  Can't  walk  down 
a  street.  So  he  says  if  he  ever  gets  to  a 
place  where  he  can  just  relax  and  never 
worry,  then  he'll  be  happy  and  never  move 
again.  Yeah.  This  is  the  place.  I  can  hear 
anything  come,  half  a  mile  away.  Don't 
suppose  more  than  four  men  have  ever 
found  this  spot  in  couple  hundred  years. 
Why,  it's  perfect." 

"Should  be  wonderful,"  said  Goodnight. 
He  sat  back  to  roll  a  cigarette;  he  relished 
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They  learned  to 
build  a  bridge  by 


sitfir)g  ir)  the  dark 
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1.  Soldiers  build  small  trestle  to  be  carried  to  its  position  at  the  bridge  site. 


U.S.    SIGNAL    CORPS     PHOTOS 


2.  High  trestle  for  bridge  is  too  heavy  for  lifting,  so  a  derrick  is  rigged. 


3.  Portion  of  completed  bridge  strong  enough  to  support  trucks,  or  light  tanks. 


Ihis  is  the  remarkable  story  of  thirty-six 
green  men  . . . 

. .  .  a  bridge 

. .  .  and  a  40-minute  movie  seen  in  the  dark. 

The  thirty-six  green  men  liad  had  only  three 
weeks  of  Army  training,  none  of  it  in  Engineering 
work.  But  they  were  shown  a  Signal  Corps  train- 
ing film  titled:  "How  To  Build  A  Timber  Trestle 
Bridge." 

They  saw  the  mo\'ie  once. 


Then  they  were  given  a  Sergeant  who  had 
never  built  a  timber  trestle  bridge,  and  they 
were  taken  out  into  the  country  and  told  to  build 
a  bridge. 

What  happened.? 

Here's  the  answer  in  a  direct  quotation  from 
their  Engineer  Major: 

"In  three  and  a  half  hours  they  had  completed  a 
45-foot  timber  trestle  bridge  which  is  as  good  as 
any  I've  ever  seen.  If  that  isn't  an  argument  for 
training  films,  I'll  eat  one." 

Well,  that's  the  way  the  whole  Army  feels  about 
the  Signal  Corps  and  its  magnificent  training  pic- 
tures. Engineers  .  .  .  Infantry  .  .  .  Armored  Divi- 
sions .  .  .  Tank  Destroyers  .  .  .  they  all  use  moving 
pictures  made  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps. 


The  men  who  make  the  training  films  don't  Avin 
many  medals  or  often  get  cited  for  heroism.  But 
their  pictures  are  helping  to  make  our  men  better- 
infwmed  and  better-trained  —  the  hardest-hitting 
Army  the  United  States  has  ever  had! 

Note  to  Camera  Users: 

Agfa  Ansco  supplies  a  greater  percentage  of  its  film 
direct  to  the  government  than  does  any  other  photo- 
graphic manufacturer. 

In  fact,  almost  three-quarters  of  our  total  production 
goes  to  the  government  and  war  industries. 

So,   if  you  find  temporary  shortages   of  your  favorite 

.Agfa    Ansco    Film,    remember    where    it's   going and 

what  it's  doing.  We're  sure  you'll  understand. 

■4gfa  Ansco,   Bingham  ton,   N.   Y. 


Agh 

An  SCO  -  Keep  your  eye  on  Ansco-  {irst  m'fh  the  finesf 
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NEVER  ABSENT.. 

...NEVER  LATE... 

...FOR  58  YEARS 

TAi//  is  the  amazing,  recoril  oj 
Albert  Vragel,  Baiisch  &  Lonib 
Emery  Oepurtment  foreman.  This 
spirit,  in  the  hearts  of-  millions 
of  America's  uar  workers,  can  go 
fur  to  hasten  the  hour  of  Victory. 


Knowing  how... and  Showing  how 


^ 


Building  optical  instruments 
is  a  job  for  skills  built  on 
experience.  Bausch  &  Lomb 
has  the  skills,  and  the  experience.  Albert  Vragel, 
emery  expert,  is  one  of  39  men  and  women  who, 
with  50  years  or  more  at  Bausch  &  Lomb,  have 
helped  America  through  three  wars.  They  are 
part  of  the  remarkable  organization  known  as 
the  Early  Settlers — the  Bausch  &  Lomb  25-year- 
service  club — whose  518  members  alone  repre- 
sent colleaively  more  than  22,000  years  of 
specialized  experience. 


Such  experience  is  irreplaceable  today.  It  indi- 
cates why  Bausch  &  Lomb  was  ready,  when  war 
clouds  gathered  over  Europe,  to  supply  the 
United  Nations  with  the  optical  instruments  of 
war.  It  provides  the  "know-how,"  too,  to  meet 
ever-increasing  production  demands,  by  training 
thousands  of  new  workers  .  .  .  for  our  ov/n  plant 
and  plants  of  other  manufacturers,  to  whom  we 
have  made  available  Bausch  &  Lomb  specifica- 
tions, methods  and  experience  for  production  of 
certain  military  optical  instruments.  Bausch  & 
Lomb  experience,  skills  and  facilities  are  devoted 


today  to  the  production  of  range  finders,  binoo 
lars,  anti-aircraft  height  finders — to  the  tools  • 
modern  war.  After  Victory,  these  resources  wi 
lead  in  the  interpretation  of  optical  science  to  th 
needs  of  a  finer  new  world. 


BAUS 


OPTICAL  CO 


I^PMI 

H&TER,  N.  ^ 


ESTABLISHED    1853 


AN  AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTION   PRODUCING  OPTICAL  CLASS  AND   INSTRLTWENTS  FOR  MILITARY  USE,  EDUCATION.  RESEARCH,  INDUSTRY  AND  EYESIGHT  CORRECTIO 


he  smoke,  and  the  food  sent  its  warmth 
nd   its   energy   through    him.     Sunlight 

lOved  overhead.  Presently  heat  would 
lOur  full  down  into  this  rocky  cup.  "This 

lace  gets  hot,  doesn't  it?" 

'Around  ten  o'clock,"  said  the  young 
nan,  "I  move  up  to  my  parlor  in  the 
rees.  Cool  there.  I  sleep  here  at  night. 
;ieep  there  durin'  the  day.  Never  found 
nything  like  it." 

He  rose  and  vanished  around  the  corner 
)f  a  rock.  Goodnight,  lying  back  re- 
axed,  heard  him  scuffle  around  the  top 
)f  the  rock,  thirty  feet  above;  and  heard 
lis  voice:  "They  on  your  trail  serious?" 

"That's  right." 

"They  ain't  in  much  of  a  hurry,"  said 
he  young  man.  "Well,  here  comes  a  cou- 
)le  more  men  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
anyon.   I'll  just  watch  'em  a  while." 

OODNIGHT  threw  the  rest  of  the 
J  coffee  on  the  fire,  killing  the  flame. 
le  dropped  on  his  shoulders  and  drew  a 
at  over  his  face,  grateful  for  the  rest  and 
or  the  chance  to  do  a  little  thinking.  So 
ar  he  had  been  on  the  run  to  clear  himself 
if  the  weight  Boston  Bill  could  bring 
gainst  him,  well  knowing  he  could  not 
uck   the   man's    whole    outfit.     AH    he 

ished  was  a  straight  chance  at  Bill,  an 
iven  encounter.  He  wanted  nothing  more, 
nd  would  have  nothing  less.  It  was  an- 
ther obligation  in  his  life,  like  the  obliga- 
on  to  satisfy  his  sister's  memory. 

The  young  man  came  off  the  rock,  into 
ight.  He  squatted  on  his  heels,  made 
heerful  by  this  break  in  a  long  day. 
They've  started  up  the  canyon.    It'll  be 

o-three  hours  before  they  get  out  of  it. 

in't  a  decent  trail  short  of  five  miles 
rem  here." 

"Where  will  the  trail  lead  them?" 

The  young  man  swung  his  arm  to  the 
ast.  "Up  there  is  an  old  Indian  trail  over 

e  summit.  They'll  come  up  the  canyon 
nd  strike  it.  Then  they  can  either  go  over 
he  mountains,   or   turn   and   follow  the 

ail  back  to  the  main  road,  ten  miles  off. 

hat's   another   way   of   going   over   the 

uiuntains.    Or  of  going  back  to  Roselle 

nd  Sherman  City."   He  dropped  back  on 

.n  elbow,  content  with  the  day.  "But  they 


wont  ever  find  a  way  of  gettin'  here.  There 
ain't  any  way."  He  gave  Goodnight  a 
hopeful  look.  "How'd  you  like  beans  and 
biscuits  for  supper — with  a  side  dish  of 
fried  rabbit?" 

Goodnight  rose.  He  walked  to  his  horse 
and  tried  the  cinch,  and  tightened  it.  "I 
am  obliged,"  he  said.  "And  I  wish  you 
luck." 

The  young  man's  face  dropped.  He  got 
to  his  feet.  He  said,  "Anything  excitin? 
Maybe  I  can  get  in  on  this?" 

"Thought  this  place  pleased  you,"  said 
Goodnight. 

The  young  man  drew  a  heavy  breath. 
He  lost  his  cheerfulness.  "It's  a  wonder- 
ful place.  But  I'm  sick  of  it.  If  I  got  to 
stay  here  and  talk  to  myself  any  longer  I'll 
go  crazy." 

"Safe  here,"  Goodnight  reminded  him. 
"No  worries." 

"I  know — I  know,"  grumbled  the  young 
man.  "But  you're  in  trouble,  ain't  you? 
You  could  use  help,  it  looks  like.  Take 
me  along." 

"I  could  use  help,"  agreed  Goodnight. 
"But" I  won't  take  you.  If  you  came  with 
me  you'd  be  slammin'  the  door  on  your 
cell  for  good.  You  want  a  life  of  this  busi- 
ness? You  think  it's  fun?" 

"I'll  do  all  right,"  said  the  young  man. 

"Like  now?"  said  Goodnight,  and 
watched  the  young  man's  eyes  show  un- 
certainty. He  stepped  into  the  saddle, 
looking  down.  "The  finest  thing  I  know 
of,"  he  said,  pressing  home  his  point,  "is 
for  a  man  to  be  able  to  ride  into  a  strange 
town,  go  inside  a  restaurant  and  sit  down 
with  his  back  to  the  door,  drinking  his 
coffee  without  worrying  what's  behind 
him.  How  long  you  been  in  this  hole?" 

"Twenty-four  days,  at  seven  o'clock  to- 
night." 

"Twenty-four  days  of  misery.  If  you're 
smart  you'll  ride  over  the  hill  and  a  long 
way  from  here.  You'll  find  an  outfit  and 
you'll  stick  there  until  the  smell  of  smoke 
wears  off.  Then  you'll  be  out  of  prison 
for  good." 

He  rode  over  the  rock  floor  of  the  bowl, 
turned  a  corner  and  put  the  young  man 
behind  him.  Two  hours  of  riding  brought 
him  to  a  trail — the  old  Indian  trail  men- 
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Blitz  your  way  through  blizzards,  rain,  mud. 
Yes,  and  take  a  crack  at  the  axis  to  boot.  This  rugged 
Walk-Over  has  the  new  Combat  Sole  that's  cold- 
proof,  damp-proof,  outwears  leather.  And 
famous  Walk-Over  natural-fit  makes 
walking -to -save -gas  something 
you'll  take  in  your  stride. 


YORK:  Forest  tan  calf 
Walk-Over  prices  $8.95  t 
$12.95.  Geo.  E.  Keith  Com 
pany,  Brockton  63,  Mass. 


NOT  QUITE 

REGULAR? 


TRY  THIS  HEALTH  DRINK  FIRST 


Juice  of 
1  lemon 


^£>:, 


in  glass 
water 


first  thing 
on  arising 


Has  a  natural  laxative  effect  for  most 
people,  and  it  aids  digestion,  supplies 
needed  vitamins,  builds  resistance,  tool 


Here  S  a  surprisingly  simple  way  to  avoid  the 
usual  harsh  laxatives. 

Most  people  find  the  juice  of  l  lemon  in  a  glass 
of  water,  taken  first  thing  on  arising,  is  all  they 
need  to  insure  prompt,  normal  elimination  — 
gently.  And  lemon  and  water  is  good  for  you. 

Lemons  Build  Health!  Lemons  are  among  the 
richest  sources  of  vitamin  C,  which  restores 
energy,  helps  you  resist  colds  and  infection. 
They're  the  only  known  source  of  vitamin  P 
{citrin)  and  supply  valuable  amounts  of  Bi. They 


aikalinize— aid  digestion.  Millions  not  troubled 
with  constipation  take  lemon  and  water  daily 
just  as  a  health  builder. 

Why  not  keep  regular  with  this  refreshing 
morning  drink  that  builds  health  too.-'  Try  it 
ten  days,  first  thing  on  arising— see  if  you  don't 
benefit!      

P.  S.— LEMON  &  SODA  •  Some  prefer  juice  of  1 
lemon  in  half  gloss  water  with  Vi  to  V^  teaspoon 
baking  soda  (bicarbonate)  added.  Drink  as  the 
foaming  quiets. 


LEMON  and  WATER 

...first  thing  on  arising 
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The  makers  of  Unguentine  offer  a  na- 
tionally recognized  ptoduct— Unguentine 
Rectal  Cones— to  relieve  the  burning  pain 
and  discomfort  of  simple  piles  or  hem- 
■  orrhoids. 

Millioas  of  Unguentine  Rectal  Cones  have 
been  sold  . . .  because  they  help  bring  quick  re- 
lief... help  guard  against  infection.  ..and  pro- 
mote healing.  Try  a  package  of  12  Unguentine 
Rectal  Cones— aad  if  you  do  not  £et  prompt 
relief,  consult  your  physician. 

Guarantee:  Your  druggist  will  refund  your  full 
purchase  price  if  you  are  not  satisfied.     -^^ ' 


By    the     Makers     of       Unqoenline 


FOR 


DRY  SCALP 


AND 


DULL  HAIR 


USE 


JERIS 

HAIR  OIL 


MILLIONS  OF  BOTTLES  USED  YEARLY 


QUICK  RELIEF 


FOR 
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EXPERIENCED  Mothers  know 
that  summer  teething  must  not 
be  trifled  with — that  summer  up- 
sets due  to  teething  may  seriously 
interfere  with  Baby's  progress. 
Relieve  your  Baby's  teething 
pains  this  summer  by  rubbing  on 
Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion— the 
actual  prescription  of  a  famous 
Baby  specialist.  It  is  effective  and 
economical,  and  has  been  used 
and  recommended  by  millions  of 
Mothers.    Your   druggist  has  it. 


DR.  HAND'S 

TEETHING  LOTION 

Jusf  ruh  it  on   f/ie  gvms 


'  tioned  by  the  young  man,  and  this  trail 
Bill's  party  had  taken.  Something  had 
hurried  Bill  at  this  point,  the  hoofprints 
showing  a  deeper  bite  in  the  earth. 

Goodnight  paused  a  moment  to  debate 
the  proposition.  If  he  delayed  he  lost 
them.  If  he  took  to  the  trail  he  ran  the 
risk  of  being  ambushed.  It  was  one  of 
those  quick  decisions,  ended  immediately. 
He  turned  into  the  trail  and  set  his  horse 
to  a  canter  along  a  series  of  little  curves 
and  up-and-down  pitches. 

He  had  his  mind  entirely  on  this  busi- 
ness and  still,  from  time  to  time,  the 
thought  of  the  young  man  came  back 
to  him,  to  worry  him;  and  then  other 
thoughts  came  quickly,  and  quickly  left 
him — of  Niles,  of  McSween,  of  his  sister, 
of  older  days  that  had  been  pleasant.  Of 
Virginia  Overman.  That  thought  with  its 
recollection  of  her  face  and  her  voice  and 
her  quiet  smile  stayed  longest.  It  was  still 
with  him  when,  rounding  a  bend,  he  came 
upon  a  horse  and  a  man  dismounted  and 
sitting  with  his  back  to  a  tree. 

Goodnight  pulled  up  to  avoid  a  colli- 
sion with  the  horse,  and  as  he  pulled  up 
he  saw  the  seated  man  make  a  half-hearted 
effort  toward  his  gun,  touch  the  butt  and 
then  drop  his  hand  away.  Goodnight 
waited,  not  bothering  to  draw;  for  he  no- 
ticed the  sick  set  of  the  man's  face  and  the 
purple  coloring  of  his  lips.  This,  he  re- 
membered, was  one  of  Bill's  men.  He 
recognized  the  face. 

"What's  up?" 

The  man  shook  his  head.  He  pressed 
a  hand  against  his  heart  and  a  distinct 
fear  came  to  his  eyes.  "Too  much  for  me. 
Too  much  climbin'.  Never  happened  be- 
fore." 

"They  left  you  here?" 

"I  guess,"  said  the  man,  "they're  in  a 
hurry." 

"A  hurry  for  what?" 

The  man  looked  up  at  him,  once  his 
enemy,  once  pressing  him  for  the  kill.  This 
man  looked  up  at  him,  wiped  clean  of  the 
desire  by  the  slow  ticking  of  his  heart,  too 
sick  to  feel  hatred.  He  had  reached  for  his 
gun  and  then,  as  a  gesture  of  something  no 
longer  important,  he  had  dropped  his  arm. 
"To  swing  around  and  box  you  in,"  he 
said. 

GOODNIGHT  said,  "Where's  a  good 
way  to  Roselle?" 

The  man  motioned  along  the  trail. 
"It  comes  into  the  Roselle  road."  He 
stopped  speaking  and  again  put  a  hand 
over  his  heart,  and  fright  showed  on  him 
clearly.  He  struggled  through  it  and  mur- 
mured. "Whut  you  think  I  can  do  for 
this?" 

"Fall  back  and  rest— and  sleep,"  said 
Goodnight.  "And  hope  you  wake."  He 
crowded  by  the  man's  horse,  intending  to 
go  on.  But  he  stopped  and  he  got  down 
and  unsaddled  the  other  horse  and  took 
off  the  blanket.  He  laid  out  the  blanket 
on  the  ground;  he  took  the  man  by  the 
armpits  and  shifted  him  to  the  blanket. 
"Lie  back,"  he  said,  and  hauled  off  the 
man's  boots.  "If  I  had  some  water  I'd 
leave  it.   Good  luck." 

"Don't  go,"  said  the  man,  fear  full  in 
his  voice.  "Don't  go."  Then  he  shook  his 
head  and  said  dully,  "Never  mind." 

Goodnight  returned  to  his  horse.  From 
the  saddle  he  looked  back.  The  man's  eyes 
were  on  him;  the  man  held  them  open, 
as  though  afraid  that  if  he  closed  them  he 
would  die.  He  held  on,  bitterly  afraid.  He 
shook  his  head.  "Funny  thinj.  You're 
the  same  as  any  other  man.  Why  was  I 
in  the  pack  that  chased  you?" 

"I'll  send  somebody  back,  when  I  reach 
a  ranch." 

The  man  gave  Goodnight  a  bleak  look. 
"Who'd  come?"  he  asked.  "Who'd  give 
a  durn?"  He  turned  his  head  away  and 
his  voice  echoed  the  futile  feeling,  the 
faith  that  was  gone,  the  wreckage  that 
could  never  be  repaired:  "You're  the  first 
man  to  give  me  a  hand  in  many  years.  I'm 
older  than  you,  ain't  I?" 


"Yes,    you    are,"    Goodnight    replied. 

"This  is  no  good,"  said  the  man.  "This 
business  you  and  me  are  in.  Look  at  me 
and  see  what  it  comes  to.  We're  livin' 
like  dogs  and  this  is  a  dog's  end.  Take  a 
look  at  mc.  It'll  happen  to  you.  Better 
get  out." 

"So  long,"  said  Goodnight  and  rode  on. 

He  had  lost  time  and  now  went  along 
the  trail  with  less  caution.  The  trail  grew 
broader  and  better;  and  presently  fell  into 
a  road  which  came  upgrade  and  passed 
before  him  on  its  way  over  the  Owlhorns. 
It  was,  he  believed,  the  same  road  which 
touched  Roselle  and  Sun  Ranch  on  its  way 
down  to  Sherman  City.  Boston  Bill's  party 
had  swung  into  it,  going  downgrade. 

That  outfit  was  by  now  a  quarter  hour 
ahead  of  him  and  presumably  still  in  mo- 
tion; and  since  he  had  no  other  plan  than 
to  keep  within  sound  or  sight  of  Bill,  he 
set  out  upon  the  road,  following  Bill's 
tracks. 

The  sun  had  now  swung  low  and  the 
timber  was  taking  on  its  early  shadows, 
its  first  night  stillness.  Suddenly  out  of  the 
timber,  hard  by  him,  he  heard  a  voice — a 
woman's  voice — speak  to  him  in  soft  ur- 
gence: 

"Frank.  Turn  and  come  here.   Hurry." 

He  looked  directly  to  his  left,  from 
which  direction  the  voice  had  come,  and 
saw  nothing.  He  wheeled  and  ran  in, 
swinging  right  and  left  around  the  pines. 
The  root  system  of  a  capsized  pine  made 
a  bulwark  before  him,  and  when  he  turned 
it  he  discovered  Virginia  Overman  waiting 
there  on  her  horse. 

"Bill's  just  ahead  of  you,"  she  said. 

"I  know  that." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  swift,  sharp- 
ened interest.  She  turned  her  head.  She 
called,  "Ned,"  and  waited.  Goodnight 
heard  an  echo  break  behind  him,  and 
swung  about  to  find  the  long,  black-whisk- 
ered Ned  Tower  move  into  sight,  walking. 
Tower  gave  him  a  short  sizing-up,   not 


speaking.    The  girl  said,  to  Goodnigl 
"Did  you  see  his  outfit?" 

"Yes." 

"How  many  did  he  have  with  him?" 

"Ten  or  so." 

"He  passed  here  with  nine."  she  said. 

"He's  got  more  men  than  that  scattert 
around,"  said  Tower.  He  paused,  u 
placed  his  suspecting  glance  back  to  Goo 
night.  "If  he  was  chasin'  you,"  comment 
Tower,  "how  you  come  to  be  chasin' 
now?" 

GOODNIGHT  gave  the  man  a  st 
glance;  the  preceding  twenty-foi 
hours  had  wearied  him  and  he  was  hung 
and  in  no  tractable  frame  of  mind.  \ 
rolled  himself  a  smoke,  making  no  a 
swer.  The  girl,  meanwhile,  had  been  d 
bating  something  in  her  own  mind,  ai 
now  said  to  Tower,  "Better  drift  do« 
toward  Roselle.  I  think  hell  stop  there 
eat."  She  started  to  say  something  els 
checked  it,  and  later  added,  "Keep  an  e; 
on  them,  Ned." 

He  nodded  and  moved  away.    Bcfo 
disappearing,  he  swung,  speaking  again 
Goodnight,  "You  comin'  along?" 

The  girl  quickly  spoke  for  Goodnigb 
"We'll  follow  later."  She  watched  Tow 
go;  she  turned  and  looked  at  Goodnigl 
with  a  full,  light  expression.  She  smile 
and  the  smile  went  warm  into  him.  S 
kept  her  eyes  on  him,  open  and  silent 
promising,  and  her  lips  were  broad  wii 
the  weight  of  her  thoughts.  She  was  beai 
tiful  to  him,  a  poised  and  deep  woma 
slow  to  awake  and  slow  to  give;  but  oni 
awake  and  once  willing  to  give  she  glows 
and  was  beautiful. 

"I  have  not  slept  at  all,  thinking  of  yo 
I  have  been  through  the  hills,  setting 
dozen  men  on  your  trail.  Then  we  can- 
back  here,  hoping.  I  guess  we  felt  tt 
same  thing  Bill  did — that  you'd  come  hei 
to  eat." 

There  was  movement  around  him,  i, 
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TOMORROW'S 


Ihe  new  generation,  at  home  or  in 
school,  will  soon  benefit  directly  from 
research  and  experiment  in  automatic 
temperature  control  now  going  on 
in  the  laboratories  and  test  rooms  of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell.  For  example, 
there  will  be  available  M-H  sectional 
control  for  every  home,  so  that  bed- 
rooms, amusement  or  play  rooms,  etc., 
can  be  maintained  at  health  or  economy 
temperatures,  according  to  their  use. 
There  will  also  be  available  M-H  indi- 
vidual control  for  apartments,  a  great 


step  forward  in  the  protection  of  health 
and  comfort.  There  is  a  hint,  too,  from 
our  laboratories  and  our  "all  weather'" 
house,  of  a  new  M-H  Thermostat  em- 
ploying electronic  means  to  provide 
ideal  temperature  and  effortless  control 
—  a  bright  promise  for  the  health  and 
sturdy  growth  of  Tomorrow's  Children. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Co., 
xjzo  Fourth  Avenue  S.,  Minneapolis  8, 
Minnesota  ...  In  Canada  :  Toronto, 
Ontario  ...  In  Europe :  London, 
England,  and  Stockholm,  Sweden  .  .  . 
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STILL  BEING  SHIPPED 

Due  to  wartime  demand  for  vital 
ingredients  by  our  armed  forces 
there's  less  A'l  Sauce  for  civilians 
nowadays.  But  there's  some,  and 
don't  you  forget  it! 

Keep  asking  for  A- 1  Sauce.  It'll  be  along 
from  time  to  time— to  add  mouth-watering 
flavor  to  your  meals.  Send  for  free  recipe  booklet. 
G.  F.  Heublein  &  Bro..  Hartford.  Conn. 


The  DASH  that  malces  the  DISH 


No.  EBI24 — Stuidy,  15  jewel,  anti-magnefic 
waterproof  watch  precision  tested  for  occu- 
rccy.  Non-breakobie  crystal,  wote'rproof 
strap,     radium    dial    and    hands,    stainless 


steel    bock.    SHOCK 

No.     EBi2l  —Same 

sweep   second    hand. 

Attractively  Boxed. 


RESISTANT,    so^  TC 
watch     with       Zl  J^ 

Price  incl.  Fed.  Tax. 

POSTAr.F    ?>Rc.-.ic    *    v.i:    ORDERS    PHOVCTuY    FILLED 

Wrife   for  free   Illustrated  Booklet    'EB" 

BELL   WATCH    COMPANY 

Time-life  Bldg.,  Rocl(efeller  Center,  New  York,  20,  NY. 


the  farther  reaches  of  the  forest.  He  heard 
horses  move  and  he  had  a  sharp  look  and 
and  saw  motion  in  brief  flashes.  "Who's 
here?" 

"Ned's  got  a  few  men  with  him.  We'll 
go  toward  Roselle  later.  You  come  with 
me." 

She  swung  away,  heading  into  the  for- 
est with  confidence.  In  a  short  distance 
she  picked  up  a  trail  and  went  with  it, 
downgrade  across  a  creek  and  upgrade 
over  a  small  ridge.  The  sun  had  dropped 
and  the  shadows  turned  steadily  blacker 
and  the  visibility  lessened  until  he  saw 
only  the  shape  of  the  girl  and  her  horse 
before  him.  In  a  general  way  it  seemed 
to  him  they  were  dropping  from  the  high 
point  of  the  hills;  and  presently  they 
reached  a  meadow  and  crossed  it  and  came 
upon  a  cabin.  She  said,  "One  of  Sun's  line 
cabins,"  and  got  down  and  went  inside. 

HE  REMAINED  in  the  saddle,  looking 
back  at  the  meadow's  edges.  She  had 
lighted  a  lantern  and  he  heard  her  rattle 
the  lid  of  the  cabin's  stove.  The  lantern's 
light  came  through  the  doorway,  touching 
him;  he  pulled  aside,  so  long  on  the  alert 
that  he  was  dissatisfied  now.  Smoke  lifted 
from  the  chimney,  its  smell  curling 
through  the  night.  She  came  out,  curious 
at  his  delay. 

"Nobody  will  come  this  way,"  she  said. 
Her  voice  had  a  ring  to  it.  He  listened  to 
its  sureness,  its  confidence.  He  thought, 
"She  is  used  to  authority,  she  is  used  to 
being  obeyed."  But  he  was  suddenly  tired 
into  his  bones  and  he  dropped  from  the 
saddle  and  moved  inside  the  house.  The 
fire  had  caught  hold  and  added  heat  to 
the  small  room.  There  was  a  dirt  floor, 
and  a  bed  against  one  side  of  the  cabin; 
there  was  a  soapbox  on  the  wall  and  some 
supplies  in  it.  This  line  cabin,  he  judged, 
was  in  use  through  the  season.  He  saw  an 
empty  bucket  and  he  said,  "Where's  the 
water?" 

"Lie  down  and  sleep  until  I  call  you." 

He  obeyed  her.  The  night  and  the  day 
had  caught  up  with  him  and  when  he  lay 
back  on  the  bed — on  its  lumpy,  straw- 
filled  tick — he  shut  his  eyes  and  thought  of 
the  man  upon  the  trail,  dying  or  now 
dead.  The  memory  troubled  him  and  he 
thought:  "I've  got  to  tell  somebody  about 
that."  He  heard  the  girl  lift  the  bucket  and 
he  heard  her  leave  the  cabin.  He  meant  to 
rise  and  do  that  chore  for  her  but  he 
thought:  "I'll  do  it  in  a  minute." 

He  heard  his  name  called  and  called 
again.  He  felt  a  hand  flat  on  his  chest  and 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  found  her  standing 
above  him,  bent  over,  her  eyes  and  her 
mouth  close  to  him.   "Supper's  ready." 

He  said,  "Fell  asleep,"  and  rose  and  was 
ashamed.  She  had  walked  somewhere  for 
the  water.  She  had  cooked  a  meal.  He  sat 
down  at  the  table  before  biscuits,  fried 
potatoes,  bacon  and  coff^ee.  He  drank  the 
cofi'ee  first,  badly  in  need  of  it.  She  refilled 
his  cup,  then  sat  opposite  him,  her  chin 
cupped  in  her  hands,  her  elbows  propped 
on  the  table,  her  smile  steady  on  him  and 
her  glance  sharp  in  its  survey. 

"You  slept  hard.  The  print  of  the  straw 
is  on  your  face.  I  should  have  let  you 
sleep  longer.  Didn't  you  get  any  rest  last 
night?" 

"Not  much." 

"Where  were  you?" 

"Bottom  of  a  canyon.  By  a  little  river. 
By  the  bunkhouse  of  an  old  mine." 

"The  Glory  mine,"  she  said.  "Was  Bill 
following?" 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "He  followed." 

"Were  you  shot  at?" 

"They  were  poor  at  it,"  he  said. 

Her  eyes  hardened  and  her  lips  crept 
together,  making  a  line.  "I  made  a  mis- 
take, Frank.  I  should  have  let  you  alone 
when  you  had  your  chance  with  him  on 
Sun.  I  should  not  have  interfered.  When 
he  started  after  you  with  his  outfit  I  knew 
what  I  had  done.  I'm  sorry." 

"The  time  will  come  again,"  he  said. 


She  had  a  strong  jaw  for  a  woman.  He 
saw  it  set,  and  wondered  about  that.  But 
presently  her  face  softened.  She  dropped 
her  eyes,  gravely  speaking:  "The  last  hours 
have  been  the  worst  in  my  life.  I  never 
ceased  to  think  about  you.  I  have  missed 
you." 

He  looked  at  her,  surprised  at  the 
change.  He  said,  "I'm  the  same  man  you 
said  was  just  another  candidate  for  the 
wild  bunch." 

She  shook  her  heafd.  "I  know  I  said  it. 
And  I  felt  it.  I  do  not  feel  it  now.  How 
can  I  tell  you  when  the  change  happened? 
I  do  not  know." 

He  said,  "What  have  you  got  started 
now?    What's  this  Ned  Tower  doing?" 

"By  now  he's  waiting  outside  Roselle, 
keeping  watch." 

He  said,  "I  thought  Bill  was  the  man  you 
needed  to  help  you  against  Harry  Ide." 

"I  once  thought  that,  too." 

"How  many  men  with  Tower?" 

She  paused  on  the  edge  of  her  answer. 
She  watched  him  closely  for  a  moment, 
then  turned  back  to  the  stove  to  catch 
the  coff^eepot.  She  filled  his  tin  cup.  "I 
don't  know  how  many  he  got  together." 

He  said,  "I'll  drift  down  there  and  lend 
a  hand." 

"Ned  will  have  enough,"  she  said. 

He  listened  to  the  answer  and  found  it 
strange.  "I  don't  make  this  out.  What 
does  Tower  figure  to  do?" 

"Break  up  Bill's  bunch.  Once  and  for 
all,  and  forever." 

"My  understanding  was,"  he  said,  "that 
these  hill  ranchers  got  along  well  enough 
with  Bill.  What's  made  them  turn  right- 
eous, after  he's  supplied  them  with  prairie 
cattle  for  a  year  or  two?" 

She  said,  "They  were  his  friends  as  long 
as  he  knew  where  to  stay.  When  he  for- 
got that,  they  turned." 

She  was  ofi'ering  him  nothing.  She  an- 
swered his  questions  in  her  even,  short 
manner,  explaining  nothing  extra.  He  sat 
before  her,  watching  the  strength  of  her 
face,  its  resolution  and  its  will;  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  she  gave  him  what  he 
wanted  to  know  only  as  a  favor  and  not 
as  a  right;  that  even  then  she  questioned 
his  right  to  ask.  But  her  small  smile  re- 
mained. 

"Who  got  them  started  against  him?" 

"I  did,"  she  said.  "As  soon  as  he  left 
Sun,  following  you."  She  added,  very 
softly:  "I  changed  my  mind  about  him, 
Frank,  because  of  you." 

"This  was  the  man,"  he  said,  "you  de- 
pended on  to  keep  Harry  Ide  away." 

She  drew  a  breath,  a  deep  breath,  and 
let  it  fall.  Her  smile  pinched  out  and  he 
realized  she  was  impatient  with  him.  "Lis- 
ten to  me,"  she  said.   "He  has  his  ambi- 


tions. If  he  helped  me  against  Harry  Ide, 
he  wished  payment.  There's  only  one  way 
of  paying  him — to  marry  him  and  give 
him  Sun.  He  would  take  nothing  less; 
and  he  would  at  least  take  Sun  if  I  refused 
to  marry  him."  She  paused,  showing  her 
small  irritation  at  the  need  of  this  explana- 
tion. But  she  went  on:  "To  be  honest  with 
you.  I  once  thought  of  marrying  him.  | 
once  saw  admirable  things  in  him.  You 
changed  that.  When  you  faced  him,  he 
broke  before  my  eyes.  In  that  room. 
When  you  ollered  to  fight,  I  stepped  be- 
tween you  two  to  stop  a  killing,  not  for 
any  love.  He  had  changed  to  a  poorer 
man.  with  less  in  him,  in  that  moment." 

"You're   takin'   a   chance   of  a   killing 
now,"  he  pointed  out.  "How  do  you  think  1 
it  will  go  at  Roselle  when  they  begin  to 
shoot?  " 

She  looked  at  him  with  her  resolution 
showing  around  her  mouth.  "He  went 
after  you  and  meant  to  kill  you.  I  would 
no  longer  try  to  save  him.  He  must  be 
driven  out.  Otherwise  he'll  stay  by  and 
hunt  you  again." 

He  had  his  own  irritation,  and  rose.  "FU 
take  care  of  my  own  quarrels,"  he  said. 

-She  stood  up  with  him,  watching  him 
tensely  as  he  moved  over  the  room.  "You 
are  rather  proud,"  she  observed.  "I  apolo- 
gized  for  interfering  the  other  day.  Do  I 
have  to  apologize  again?" 

"You  like  to  run  your  own  afi"airs,"  he 
said.  "So  do  I.  Now  it's  time  to  ride  on. 
But  how  will  you  get  back  to  Sun." 

"You'll  take  me,"  she  said. 

"I'm  going  to  Roselle." 

"Nothing  will  happen  until  you  get  back 
there,"  she  said.  But  she  had  never  ceased 
to  watch  him  with  her  strained  expression; 
and  when  he  lighted  his  cigarette  and 
looked  at  her  he  discovered  she  seemed* 
ready  to  cry.  The  look  was  on  her,  and 
that  look  softened  and  made  her  beauti- 
ful again,  so  that  everything  he  thought 
about  her  returned  in  full  flood,  and  he 
desired  her  as  he  had  before.  He  told 
himself,  "I'm  the  biggest  fool  alive.  I 
want  her."  But  he  said  aloud,  "Let's  get 
started." 

When  they  left  the  cabin  she  turned  to 
the  left,  which  seemed  wrong  to  him.  "Bet- 
ter take  the  Roselle  road  until  we  reach 
town,  then  circle  it.  But  keep  on  the  road." 

"I  know  a  shorter  trail,"  she  told  him, 
and  led  away. 
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BOSTON  BILL  and  his  seven  men  roi 
into  Roselle  at  sunset  and  put  up 
fore  the  saloon.  Bill  said,  "He  left  Sun 
without  any  supplies.  A  night  and  a  day 
will  starve  him  out.  He  won't  go  back  to 
Sun  because  he'll  be  afraid  of  running  into 
us.  Sherman  City  is  too  long  a  haul  for  a 
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"Could  I  interest  you  in  a  nice  quiet  game  of  Cowboys  and  Indians? 
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Douglas  Builds  All  Three 

When  United  Nations  air  strategy  called  for  concentration  on 
heavy  bombers  and  transports,  only  Douglas  was  chosen  to  produce 
all  three  current  4-engine  types:  Douglas'  own  C-54  Skymaster 
Combat  Transport  (bottom),  the  B-24  Liberator  Bomber  and  the 
Flying  Fortress.  Douglas  production  of  "big  brutes"  has  been 
on  schedule  or  ahead  of  schedule,  in  addition  to  fabulous  output 
of  more  other  types  of  aircraft  than  any  other  manufacturer. 


DOUCLAS 

Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

LONG    BEACH,    EL    SEGUNDO,    and    DAGGETT,    CALIF. 
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Make  Your  Car  Look 
New  .  .  .  and  Save  Its 
"After  Victory"  Value' 

Why  drive  a  dull  discolored 
car?  Embarrassing  .  .  .  yes, 
but  it  is  costing  you  money, 
too.  The  longer  you  put  off 
Simonizing  the  less  your  car 
brings  on  a  trade-in  when 
Victory  comes.  So  start  now! 
It's  easy  to  make  your  car  spar- 
kle like  new  again  with  the 
amazing  Simoniz  Kleener. 
Then  the  famous  Simoniz 
keeps  the  finish  beautiful. 
Gives  you  more  pleasure 
per  "rationed"  mile.  Protects 
and  preserves  the  enamel.  Be- 
sides, the  less  you  drive  the 
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nizing. Get  Simoniz  and  Simo- 
niz Kleener  for  your  car  today. 
The  Simoniz  Company,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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hungry  man,  and  he'll  be  too  suspicious  of 
the  hill  ranches  to  drop  in  at  one  of  them. 
He'll  come  here."  He  started  to  leave  the 
saddle,  and  then  changed  his  mind.  "If 
we  leave  the  horses  here  he'll  spot  'em 
and  know  we're  waiting  for  him." 

He  led  the  group  around  to  the  back 
side  of  the  empty  building — that  same 
building  in  which  Goodnight  and  Mc- 
Sween  had  had  their  fight.  He  rode  into 
the  building  with  his  outfit.  "Good  place," 
he  said  and  left  his  horse  and  walked  to 
the  saloon. 

The  bunch  stood  around  the  saloon, 
drinking  up  a  sharp  thirst,  and  later 
crowded  into  the  back  room  for  supper. 
It  was  dark  then  and  Boston  Bill  thotight 
about  setting  out  a  guard.  "He'll  scout 
the  town  very  carefully  before  he  comes 
in.  We'll  have  to  lay  low.  Rex,  you  go 
out  and  keep  an  eye  peeled." 

AFTERWARD  the  rest  of  the  bunch  re- 
.  turned  to  the  front  part  of  the  saloon. 
Boston  Bill's  attention  was  caught  by  the 
side  window  which  had  no  curtain.  He 
said  to  the  barkeep:  "Cover  that  with 
something." 

Some  of  the  group  started  a  poker 
game  while  the  others  sat  idly  by.  Jem 
Soders  laid  himself  out  on  the  floor  and 
fell  asleep.  The  barkeep  came  back  with 
a  blanket  and  nailed  it  across  the  window. 

The  echo  of  other  riders  came  on  in  dull 
rhythm  and  presently  four  new  men  of 
Bill's  outfit  arrived.  He  said,  "Put  your 
horses  across  the  street  in  that  empty  build- 
ing," and  watched  them  go  out.  He  rested 
the  small  of  his  back  against  the  corner 
of  the  bar,  looking  at  the  card  game.  One 
of  the  men  began  to  sing  to  himself,  mak- 
ing an  odd  noise.  Bill  said  sharply,  "Cut  it 
out.  You  can  be  heard  outside."  He 
turned  and  placed  his  elbows  on  the  bar 
and  poured  himself  a  drink.  He  drank  the 
whisky  at  one  swallow.  He  said  irritably 
to  the  barkeep,  "Nothing  as  rotten  as  this." 
More  of  his  crowd  had  drifted  in,  so  that 
the  room  was  comfortably  full.  Some  of 
the  late-comers  went  by  him,  into  the  little 
dining  room.  Jem  Soders  was  sound 
asleep  and  snoring.  Lane  Brazee,  who  was 
most  alert  of  this  outfit,  looked  up  from 
the  poker  game. 

"No  use  all  of  us  waitin'.  I'm  goin'  to 
turn  in.  We  stay  here?" 

"We  stay  until  he  comes." 

"Ed  ought  to  be  limpin'  in  pretty  soon." 

Ed  was  the  one  fallen  back  on  the  trail 
with  the  bad  heart.  Boston  Bill  shook  his 
head.  "That  lad's  dead  by  now.  I've  seen 
that  happen  before.  His  mouth  was  blue." 

"Maybe  somebody  ought  to  go  back." 

"He's  better  off  dead,"  said  Boston  Bill. 
"Lane,  you  better  go  out  and  relieve  Rex. 
I  think—" 

He  looked  at  the  open  doorway  and 
saw  a  man  walk  slowly  across  it  and  dis- 
appear. "I  think  he'll  crawl  in  before 
much  longer.  I'm  going  to  stay  up." 

The  passage  of  the  first  man  had  not 
caught  his  attention,  for  he  had  thought 
it  one  of  his  own  men.  But  another  man 
came  into  the  doorway's  square  and  turned 
and  stopped  and  looked  at  the  crowd  a 
moment;  and  that  man  said,  "Hello,  Bill," 
and  whipped  out  his  gun  and  fired. 

Boston  Bill  whirled  aside  from  the  bar 
as  the  bullet  struck.  He  saw  Harry  Ide 
back  away  from  the  door  into  the  black- 
ness and  he  shouted  to  his  own  men,  "Get 
away  from  that  lamp,"  and  watched  them 
rise  and  swing  in  immediate  confusion. 
He  drew  and  killed  the  lamp  with  a  shot; 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  full  volley 
crashed  in  through  the  door,  and  some- 
body yelled  in  the  darkness,  and  the  whole 
side  of  the  house  shook  as  another  blast 
of  gunfire  tore  through  the  window  that 
had  been  covered  with  the  blanket.  He 
called,  "Drop!"  as  he  whirled  and  dropped 
behind  the  bar. 

Boston  Bill  dropped  full  length  on  the 
floor  behind  the  bar  and  heard  the  splin- 
tering of  (he  wood  above  him  as  the  bul- 


lets of  Harry  Ide's  party  crashed  into  the 
saloon  room,  through  the  front  door  and 
through  the  side  window.  The  glass  of  the 
window  shattered  and  dropped,  chairs  and 
tables  went  down  in  the  violence  of  his 
own  outfit  rushing  for  the  back  room  and 
for  the  rear  door.  All  these  men  were 
near  the  bar's  end  trying  to  get  into  the 
small  room  and  slugging  and  cursing  one 
another  as  they  jammed  together.  He 
heard  one  of  his  men  die;  he  heard  death 
come  as  a  rough,  tearing  impact  of  lead 
through  clothes  and  bone  and  flesh,  fol- 
lowed by  a  grunt  and  a  sigh.  The  man  fell 
against  the  bar  and  slid  around  it,  drop- 
ping across  Boston  Bill's  legs. 

He  had  a  creepy  feeling  about  it  and  a 
small  moment  of  panic  that  made  him  roll 
and  jerk  his  feet  away;  he  kicked  at  the 
man,  feeling  the  soft,  dull  flesh  give  and 
roll  back.  He  crawled  farther  along  the 
bar,  keeping  well  down,  using  his  forearms 
to  drag  himself. 

The  firing  swung  around.  It  seemed  no 
longer  to  be  pouring  through  the  front 
door;  it  seemed  to  be  smashing  against 
the  back  end  of  the  house,  toward  which 
his  outfit  fought  their  way.  The  thing  was 
terrible.  It  was  a  savage  destruction  that 
shook  him  to  the  very  roots  of  his  courage. 
Lead  flailed  through  wall  and  room,  mak- 
ing a  sieve  of  the  house;  he  heard  more 
men  yell  and  drop,  he  heard  them  race 
back  from  the  rear,  run  over  the  saloon 
room  and  jump  out  the  front  door — and 
he  heard  them  cry  as  they  were  hit.  Noth- 
ing in  all  his  imagination  was  like  this. 
He  lay  flat,  not  so  much  frightened  as 
cowed  by  the  inhuman  execution  of  an 
idea.  He  said  to  himself  distantly,  "No- 
body could  do  a  thing  like  this.  Nobody." 

Every  muscle  in  him  was  so  tight  that 
he  began  to  ache;  his  big  leg  muscles  of 
his  front  thigh  were  cramped.  His  mind 
was  very  clear,  very  sharp;  he  heard  every 
sound  in  magnified  importance.  He  fol- 
lowed the  fight  and  the  shifting  of  Harry 
Ide's  attack  with  his  ears  and  he  thought 
now  of  one  thing  alone,  his  own  survival. 
Ide  intended  to  wipe  out  the  wild  bunch, 
but  Ide  wanted  him  more  than  he  wanted 
the  others.  Ide  would  search  every  corner 
of  Roselle,  break  down  every  door,  pour 
lead  into  every  black  corner  in  search  of 
him.  He  thought,  "Why  should  he  do  it? 
There  was  room  for  both  of  us.  We  could 
have  gotten  along." 

THE  barkeep  had  been  behind  the  bar 
at  the  commencement  of  shooting,  but 
had  apparently  slipped  away.  That  made 
Boston  Bill  think  of  this  room  quite  care- 
fully, visualizing  it,  and  then  he  remem- 
bered there  was  another  door  leading 
from  the  far  end  of  the  bar  directly  into  the 
kitchen.  Boston  Bill  rose  to  his  hands  and 
knees  and  crawled  on. 

One  palm  came  full  and  flat  down  upon 
a  ragged  splinter  of  glass  and  the  weight 
of  his  shoulders  plunged  the  splinter  deep 
into  his  hand.  He  sat  back,  gritting  his 
teeth  together  and  seized  the  end  of  the 
splinter  and  pulled  it  out.  Blood  gushed 
warmly  into  his  palm;  he  untied  his  neck- 
piece and  wrapped  it  around  his  palm, 
closing  his  fingers  on  it,  and  got  to  his 
feet  and  moved  forward.  His  hands  found 
the  doorframe;  the  door  stood  open. 

He  dropped  again,  crawling  into  the 
kitchen.  He  heard  somebody  breathing 
heavily,  not  far  away;  he  heard  two  peo- 
ple breathing — the  barkeep  and  his  wife, 
he  supposed.  He  crawled  on,  Ustening  to 
some  of  Harry  Ide's  men  run  fast  and 
clumsy  down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house, 
toward  the  front.  He  heard  voices  sharp 
calling  out  on  the  street,  and  once  again 
the  shooting  boiled  up  on  that  side.  He 
crawled  over  the  floor,  striking  a  table 
and  going  around  it.  He  reached  a  wall, 
noting  the  dull  patch  of  a  window  above 
him.  He  explored  the  wall  with  liis  hand 
until  he  found  a  door's  knob.  Opening 
the  door,  he  drew  back  and  waited. 
(To  be  concluded  next  week) 
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Back  to  school  or  off  to  war . . . 
College  course  or  Signal  Corps 
Wearing  Socks  that  fit  the  part 
Snugger  ankles  . . .  really  smart . .  . 
The  girls  all  vying  for  selection — 
That's  Westminster  Sock  perfection. 


Be  a  model — be  a  stai — 
Remember  Sir,  where'er  you  are 
It  pays  to  keep  your  ankles  neat . . 
To  be  well    socked    is  not  effete. 
So  buy  Westminsters  by  the  box 
And  wear  America's  Finer  Socks. 


Ho 
is  all 
I,  Dai 
■.\iiT 
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is  chart.  His  coal-black  eyes  were  twin- 
ling  fiercer  than  ever  now.  "You  are  to 
broceed  to  sea  on  detached  duty.  Locate 
nd  sink  her."  And  he  went  on  with  a  dry 
;rimace  of  ironic  humor.  "It  would  be 
veil  if  you  could  rejoin  us  in  time  for  the 
jilbert  Islands  operation.  I  need  the  War- 
in  badly.   We  sail  tomorrow  at  dawn." 

Commander  Stark  looked  at  the  chart 
vith  his  unsmiUng,  level  gray  eyes.  The 
circled  area  was  a  matter  of  hundreds  of 
ifcousands  of  square  miles  of  sea.  He 
^oked  quickly  up  at  his  admiral  again. 
He  knew  that  man  well.  The  affection 
hey  all  had  for  him  had  battle  roots,  and 
oots  like  that  live  deep.  He  understood 
hat  fantastic  orders  like  that  were  tough 
)ld  Blister  Barnham's  way  of  letting  you 
.now  this  was  something  that  couldn't  be 
lelped;  you  did  what  tasks  were  needed 
vith  whatever  was  best  at  hand,  no  matter 
low  impossible  it  seemed.  It  had  hap- 
pened before,  in  grimmer  days.  In  Philip- 
pine Islands  waters,  and  in  the  Java  Sea. 
fou  remembered  that,  when  Admiral 
Sarnham  spoke  Uke  this.  That's  why  the 
;ommander  nodded,  faintly  smiling. 

"I  may  be  an  hour  or  two  late,"  he  said 
quietly.   "Is  there  anything  furUier,  sir?" 

A  LOUD  grunt  issued  from  somewhere 
t\.  deep  in  Barnham's  chest  to  indicate 
Dfofound  and  affectionate  approval. 

"I  can't  spare  a  cruiser,"  he  said.  "As 
1  matter  of  fact,  I  can't  spare  you.  But 
hs  Warrin  is  the  only  destroyer  of  her 
:lass  I've  got.  So  your  eight  five-inchers 
vill  have  to  do — if  you  ever  find  her. 
None  of  our  air  patrols  report  anything 
ike  a  raider  in  these  waters,  so  she's  thor- 
oughly disguised.  Converted  cargo  ship, 
most  likely.    Captain   Fenworth   on  the 

Id  Man's  staff  has  pieced  her  probable 

ovements  together  from  odd  reports  of 
bissing  merchant  ships,  sighted  wreckage, 
^nd  the  devil  only  knows  what  else. 

"Jones  has  plotted  Captain  Fenworth's 
guesswork  on  the  chart  here.  I  know  Fen. 
He's  a  wizard  at  stuff  like  this.  He  says 
she's  been  knocking  off  sailing  ships,  'way 
off  the  convoy  routes.  But  he  ties  the 
mine  field  off  North  Cape  and  this  one 
here" — Barnham  poked  the  chart  with  his 
thumb — "to  her.  They  were  too  many,  he 
thinks,  for  the  operation  of  a  mine-laying 
sub.  So  he  puts  her  in  this  area — unless 
(she's  already  flown  the  coop.  You  go  find 
her,  Dan." 

"Any  description  of  what  she  looks 
like?"  Commander  Stark  asked  mildly. 
"From  survivors,  I  mean." 

The  admiral  grunted,  "Three  were 
picked  up  in  a  half-filled  smallboat  off 
the  Kermadecs  yesterday.  Riddled  with 
machine-gun  bullet  holes.  The  men,  I 
mean.  One  of  them  was  barely  alive, 
mumbling  something  before  he  died.  It's 
in  Fen's  report.  There  are  no  survivors!" 
Barnham  growled  with  finaUty. 

"Oh,"  said  Daniel  Stark,  and  the  gentle 
grayness  started  fading  from  his  eyes. 
They  began  to  gUtter  a  hot,  hard  blue. 
"Oh,"  he  said,  "I  see." 

"Do  you?  Well,  here.  Take  a  copy  of 
Fenworth's  report.  It  took  hours  to  de- 
code those  pages.  And  you  better  take 
Jonesy's  chart." 

"May  I  make  a  signal  to  the  Warrin, 
sir?  Tommy  can  have  her  hove  short  by 
the  time  I  get  aboard." 

The  admiral  nodded,  grinning  appre- 
ciatively. "Jonesy  will  take  care  of  it.  .  .  . 
Captain  Laney,  will  you  see  this  fire- 
cracker to  the  gangway?  He  seems  in  a 
hurry  to  leave." 

So  the  U.S.S.  Paul  Warrin  left  her 
anchorage  and  put  to  sea  in  the  after- 
noon watch,  spoiUng  the  skipper's  fun. 
Instead  of  fishing,  here  they  were  swing- 
ing southward   under   a   hot  white   sun 
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through  lazy  cobalt  swells,  with  a  funny 
look  in  the  Old  Man's  eyes  as  if  he 
were  chewing  on  something  the  flavor  of 
which  he  didn't  much  like.  And  he  didn't. 
That  was  plain  by  the  three  frowning  lines 
between  his  craggy  brows  as  he  stood  in 
the  sea  room  where  his  officers  were  still 
poring  over  the  plotted  chart  like  men 
over  a  newfangled  puzzle  to  which  they 
had  lost  the  instruction  page. 

"I've  laid  the  courses  to  cover  the  in- 
dicated area,"  Lieutenant  Manning,  the 
navigator,  was  saying.  "It's  just  plain  pot- 
luck,  sir.  We  could  stumble  around  here 
for  weeks.  The  devil  only  knows  where 
that  brute  is  running  now." 

"If  I  was  the  Jap,"  snapped  Tompkin, 
the  executive,  "I'd  be  taiUng  it  south  as 
fast  as  my  wheel  would  turn.  That's  what 
I'd  do." 

"Why,  Tommy?"  asked  Commander 
Daniel  Stark. 

"Because  she  probably  came  out  of 
Java,  painted  and  rigged  like  one  of  our 
merchant  ships,  with  her  battery  disguised 
and  a  'tween-deck  full  of  mines  to  sow. 
Well,  sir,  if  I  was  in  command  of  a 
cruise  like  that,  with  luck  enough  to  get 
as  far  as  this  and  lay  a  mine  field  off 
North  Cape  at  night  without  getting 
blown  to  hell,  I'd  drop  south  for  forty 
pretty  quick  and  hightail  for  the  main- 
land coast.  I'd  want  to  pop  the  rest  of 
those  mines  into  Frisco  harbor  channel 
water,  or  maybe  off  the  Canal.  And  then 
couldn't  Radio  Tokyo  howl!  That  stunt 
would  be  worth  while." 

"I  concur  in  that.  Tommy.  If  I  was  the 
Jap,  that's  what  I'd  do,  too." 

"Then  we're  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  sir! 
And  missing  the  Gilbert  show  besides.  I 
wish — " 

"But  suppose  she  isn't  a  Jap  at  all?" 
mused  Commander  Stark  aloud.  "That 
would  be  a  good  stunt,  too." 

The  executive  looked  at  his  skipper  with 
a  sharp,  quick  twist  of  his  head.  So  did 
the  others.  They  thought  such  a  notion 
a  little  bit  daft.  But  they  had  seen  that 
odd  glint  in  their  captain's  eyes  before. 
So  they  said  nothing,  patiently  Ustening. 

"You  will  observe,  gentlemen,"  he  went 
on  quietly,  "that  the  three  windjammers 
reported  overdue  and  considered  lost  by 
enemy  action  were  on  the  sailing  track 
between  Cape  Town  and  Sydney.  Fen- 
worth assumes  it's  a  Jap  surface  raider 
out  of  Java.  So  does  Admiral  Barnham. 
But  suppose  she  didn't  come  out  of  the 
Sundra  Strait  at  all?  Suppose  she  broke 
through  the  North  Sea  patrols?" 

YOU  mean  she's  German?"  the  War- 
rin's  navigator  gasped. 

"They  did  it  last  time,  Joe.  Ships  Uke 
Dresden,  Moewe,  Wolf.  They  raised 
particular  hell.  This  time  they  slaugh- 
ter the  crews  after  they  take  to  the  boats." 

"That,"  growled  the  executive,  "could 
just  as  well  be  Japs." 

"But  by  Fenworth's  report,  there  was 
one  poor  devil  still  aUve  in  that  boat  off 
the  Kermadecs.  If  it  was  a  Jap  he  saw 
machine-gunning  him,  I  think  that's  what 
he'd  remember  best  before  he  died.  Yet 
instead  he  was  mumbling  something  that 
sounded  like,  'Hungry-looking  lot.'  "  The 
skipper  frowned,  repeating  that  phrase  to 
test  it.    "Hungry-looking,"  he  said  again. 

"Well,  they  would  be,"  growled  Tomp- 
kin, not  taking  much  stock  in  such  fan- 
tastic reasoning,  "if  they  came  down  the 
North  and  South  Atlantic  to  get  around 
to  here.  But  it  doesn't  make  sense,  sir. 
They'd  duck  into  Sumatra  or  Java  for 
Jap  fuel  and  stores  if — " 

"I  don't  think  so.  Tommy."  The  skip- 
per slowly  shook  his  head.  "It  would 
spoil  a  very  spectacular  show  if  they  got 
any  help  at  all  from  their  Jap  ally.   But 


If  you  stop  one  happy-looking  pipe- 
smoker  after  another,  and  ask  what's 
the  tobacco  that  gives  them  such 
bliss,  chances  are  they'll  all  say: 
"Briggs."  Good  reason,  too!  For 
Briggs  is  cask-mellowed  for  years — 
longer  than  many  costly  blends 
— and  every  slow  month  adds  to  its 
rich,  tender  flavor.  But  don't  just 
sniff  that  heavenly  aroma  enviously 
— treat  yourself  to  Briggs  today! 
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YOU  CAN  SIP  IT 
STRAIGHT  LIKE  A  LIQUEUR 


A  Tip  from  the  Tropics:  For  the  perfect 
after-dinner  drink,  serve  Riondo  Gold 
Label  Rum.  It's  so  light,  flavorful  and 
fine  in  bouquet  that  you  can  sip  it 
straight  like  a  liqueur.  And  don't  forget 
this  finest  rum  from  Puerto  Rico  always 
makes  the  finest  rum  drinks. 


GOLD    LABEL 


PUERTO   RICO'S   FINEST  RUM 

86  PROOF    .    GOLD  LABEL  OR  WHITE  LABEL    •    SOMERSET  IMPORTERS   LTD.,  NEW  YORK 
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A  PRIME  ESSENTIAL . . . 

Give  real  thought  to  its  selection!  ^ 

fW^e  better  the  toothbrush,  the  bet- 
ter you  clean  your  teeth— the  better 
you  protect  your  health  and  brighten 
your  smile.  As  any  dentist  will  tell  you, 
a  brush  of  the  right  size  and  shape  to 
fit  your  individual  needs  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  Dr.  West's  Miracle - 
Tuft  gives  you  a  choice  of  such  brushes 
-each  properly  designed,  each  offering 
the  many  exclusive  advantages  of 
"EXTON"  brand  bristling:  longer  life, 
more  thorough  tooth  cleansing ! 


IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  FAMOUS  REGULAR  SHAPE,  DR.  WEST'S  NOW  OFFERS 


Two  Great  2'Bow  Brushes 


A  # 


I  ,;i:ii  M 


:  "PBOFESSIOSAL"  A  smaller  brush- 
ii«ad  in  the  famous  Dr.  West's  double- 
;onvex  design— a  brush  that  is  preferred 
by  many.     . 

"pr.  M>4-1  by  Wpro  ProducU  Company 


ill. 


.(Ill,  ,<"i,  A  Ay   ,1, 


"ORO"  Designed  at  the  request  of  lead- 
ing dental  specialists.  The  shape  many 
dentists  recommend  for  cleaning  and 
massage. 


T9tnporary  W»rtim»  Pmekmg:  Miraclm-Tuft  homt 
alMO  in  caxtonM—SOi.  No  change  in  quality,  only 
in  package.  Great  numbers  of  our  famous  glass 
tubes  have  been  enlisted  to  carry  medi- 
cines and  serums  to  our  fighting  men. 
That's  why  many  Miracle-Tuft  Tooth- 
brushes  are  now   packed  in  cartons. 


if  a  Nazi  raider  came  steaming  safely  into 
Batavia  after  all  her  mines  were  laid  and 
plenty  of  damage  done — in  the  heart  of 
the  Jap  theater  of  war  at  th^t! — think 
what  it  would  mean.  The  diplomatic  and 
propaganda  effect  is  tremendous!  Ger- 
man heroic  naval  strength  aiding  the 
Japanese  partner  from  halfway  round  the 
world.  Wouldn't  Berhn  and  Goebbels 
howl!  That's  why  I  think  she  refueled 
northeast  of  St.  Paul  Rock  where  that 
cross  is  marked  on  the  chart.  She  prob- 
ably caught  that  Dutch  tanker  solo  there. 
I  think  Fenworth  is  right.  She's  still  in 
this  area.  But  I  don't  believe  she's  a  Jap." 

"Nazi  or  Jap,"  the  gunnery  officer 
drawled,  "it's  just  a  target  to  me."  He  was 
a  Texas  man,  and  he  loved  the  Warrin's 
doubled  five-inch  rifles.  Those  pets  of  his 
didn't  care,  either.  All  Guns  wanted  was 
something  to  see  through  his  director  tele- 
scopes. "What  difference  does  it  make," 
he  wanted  to  know,  "just  so  long  as  we 
stumble  on  to  her?" 

"I  don't  like  to  stumble,  Guns,"  said 
Commander  Daniel  Stark.  "It  wastes  en- 
tirely too  much  time." 

The  skipper  meant  he,  too,  wanted  to 
throw  some  bricks  at  the  Jap  up  Gilbert 
way,  with  Barnham's  cruiser  force,  in- 
stead of  plowing  the  ocean  on  an'  endless 
patrol.  That's  why  he  gnawed  this  thing. 
He  thought  he  knew  who  the  enemy  was. 
He  could  calculate  his  purpose  and  his 
needs.  What  he  wanted  now  was  an  esti- 
mate of  where  that  brute  would  have  to 
go.  That  was  the  key  piece  to  the  jigsaw 
puzzle  and  he  worried  it  doggedly.  He 
was  still  gnawing  at  it  toward  dusk  on  the 
Warrin's  bridge  when  the  lookout  in  the 
starboard  wing  sighted  a  floating  speck  on 
the  wine-dark  sea.  The  skipper  put  his 
glasses  on  the  bearing  at  once. 

"Right  ten  degrees  rudder.  Steer  for 
that  bit  of  wood,  Quartermaster."  He  let 
the  binoculars  drop  against  his  chest.  "All 
engines  ahead  one  third." 

There  was  all  sorts  of  wreckage  floating 
the  ocean  nowadays.  Sometimes  it  told 
you  things.  But  this  was  an  oval  bit  of 
wood  with  a  hole  pierced  through  its  cen- 
ter, nothing  more.  The  skipper  examined 
it  carefully.  It  bore  no  identifying  mark. 
Still  it  made  him  frown.  Manning,  the 
navigator,  looked  at  it  and  gave  his  judgr 
ment  at  once. 

"Wooden  float  from  a  smallboat's  life 
line,  sir.  Might  even  be  from  one  of  the 
boats  of  that  ship  she  sank  off  the  Ker- 
madecs." 

"Yes."  The  skipper's  frown  grew  more 
intense.  "Looks  large.  It  must  have  been 
a  good-sized  boat." 

IN  THE  rapidly  failing  light  Commander 
Stark  stood  idly  hefting  that  bit  of  wood 
while  the  Warrin  swung  south  again  on 
her  long  patrol.  Against  the  gray  steel 
battle  dodger,  his  face  looked  stern  as  the 
sudden  darkness  fell.  He  remained  where 
he  was,  hearing  the  gun  crews  on  the 
foredeck  closing  up  for  the  night  while 
the  noise  of  the  sea  grew  loud.  He  heard 
the  changing  of  the  watch.  Frowning  se- 
verely, he  turned  on  his  heel  to  have  an- 
other look  at  the  chart. 

The  navigator,  marking  a  tiny  cross 
and  circling  it,  said  carelessly,  "That  life- 
line float  made  a  pretty  long  drift,  sir, 
from  the  Kermadecs  to  here." 

The  skipper  looked  at  him  quickly, 
looked  down  at  the  wooden  thing  he  still 
held  in  his  hand  and  then  tossed  it  to  the 
transom.  His  finger  stabbed  the  chart. 
Suddenly  his  eyes  began  to  glow. 

"I  am  hauling  her  to  the  eastward,"  he 
said.  "Lay  off  an  accurate  course  to  Mi- 
nerva Reefs." 

"Minerva  Reefs?  Good  Lord,  sir, 
that—" 

"And  the  time  to  run  it,  Joe.  At  full 
speed."  Commander  Stark  was  already  in 
the  wing,  calling  sharply,  "Left  rudder! 
Bring  her  one-two-o  degrees.  All  en- 
gines ahead  full!" 


The  Warrin  swung  her  head.  Her  blow, 
ers  hfted  their  discreet  humming  to  a 
strong,  deep  whine.  A  great  slice  of  ocean 
splattered  the  foredeck  as  the  ship  heeled 
down.  And  the  commander's  eyes  looked 
strangely  blue  when  Lieutenant  Manning 
made  his  report. 

"We  will  be  close  against  dangerous 
water  at  twenty-two-thirty  hours,  sir.' 
He  didn't  like  it.  He  spoke  with  a  naviga- 
tor's professional  anxiety  at  shoal  water 
and  coral  reefs.  "We  should  have  moon- 
light shortly,"  he  went  On,  taking  some 
comfort  in  that.  "Course  ninety-six,  sir, 
PGC." 

"Make  it  so.  Pass  the  word  for  gem 
quarters.  And  get  coffee  around  to 
hands." 
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THE  Warrin  knifed  eastward.    Moon- 
rise  revealed  her  dark,  lean  hull  low 
against    the    water,    her    bows    carving 
great  steeps  of  ocean  that  shattered  into 
acres  of  foam.   She  set  her  fantail  down 
A  boiling  wall  pursued  her  astern,  and  the 
wind  against  her  halyards  made  a  loud, 
wild  song.  She  was  rushing  full  tilt  toward  jM-j,, 
Minerva  Reefs,  the  skipper  peering  for-     ^^jj 
ward  with  the  hot,  hard  glitter  in  his  eyes. 
That's  all  Manning  could  tell  the  execu- 
tive when  Tompkin  wanted  to  know  what 
the  devil  the  Old  Man  was  up  to  now. 

"You  go  ask  him,  Tom." 

But  Tompkin  didn't.  He  knew  better. 
When  the  skipper  looked  like  that  you 
asked  him  nothing.  You  just  held  on. 
And  they  did,  excitement  and  the  buzz  of 
speculation  spinning  through  the  ship 
while  the  piece  of  a  moon  drifted  higher 
in  a  star-bejeweled  sky.  All  Manning 
wanted  now  was  to  dodge  the  coral  reefs. 
He  peered  anxiously  ahead  for  a  sign  of 
white  water,  almost  hoping  he  had  missed 
his  calculations.  But  he  hadn't.  And 
neither  had  Daniel  Stark. 

"Ship,  sir!  Dead  ahead!"  the  talker 
cried  suddenly. 

Manning's  eyes  went  wide.  Moments 
later  she  could  be  seen  from  the  Warrin's 
bridge,  black  against  a  moonlit  sky,  a  large 
innocent-looking  freight  ship  with  her 
after  booms  swung  out.  What  was  she 
doing  in  a  place  like  this?  With  her  boats 
in  the  water  besides!  They  must  have 
sighted  the  Warrin  over  there.  The  boats 
were  scurrying  back  into  the  shadow  of 
the  freight  ship's  hull.  Then  suddenly  her 
upper  bulwarks  seemed  to  collapse,  slam- 
ming down  against  her  iron  sides.  When 
that  hinged  camouflage  fell  away,  the 
snouts  of  naval  rifles  glittered  black.  A 
swastika  snapped  to  her  truck.  Disguise 
for  her  was  useless  now,  and  she  knew  it 
In  that  moment  Lieutenant  Manning  had 
an  instant's  sight  of  Commander  Daniel 
Stark.  He  seemed  taller  than  ever.  He 
appeared  to  be  smiling,  but  his  eyes  were 
fierce. 

"Range  one  five  double  o!"  They 
were  already  calling  their  calculations 
from  the  Warrin's  director  tower.  "Scale 
four  eight!" 

"Right  standard  rudder."  The  skip- 
per's voice  was  amazingly  calm  as  he 
swung  the  Warrin  to  bring  all  her  guns  to 
bear.  "Commence  firing,  Mr.  Smilax." 

Instantly  all  four  of  the  Warrin  s  dou- 
bled turrets  slammed  out  flame  and  thun- 
der. The  ship  rocked  steeply,  staggered 
with  concussion  and  rushed  on.  Just 
then  the  trapped  raider  let  go  her  battery 
of  five-point-nines.  Orange  spear-flames 
stabbed  the  night,  smoke  belching  after. 

"Up  two  hundred,"  the  director  droned. 
"Right  one  two." 

The  enemy  fire  was  long.  They  heard 
the  shell  shrieks  keening  overhead.  But 
Guns  had  his  correction  now.  He  wanted 
a  target  and  here  it  was.  He  made  the 
most  of  it.  The  Warrin's  second  salvo 
roared.  Two  geysers  alone  spat  up  from 
the  shoals  of  the  ocean  over  there.  The 
other  shells  struck,  great  bursts  of  fire 
splashing  from  the  target's  decks. 

"Hit!    No  change!" 
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rhe  enemy's  second  salvo  winked, 
gged.  She  was  badly  hit,  but  the  water 
uts  leaped  close.  Shell  fragments 
icd  the  Warrin's  foredeck  but  her  guns 
blazing  now  at  rapid  fire.  Over  there 
eat  sheet  of  orange  flame  suddenly 
iwned  the  raider's  afterdeck.  The  ex- 
sions    crept    forward    in    deafening, 

derous  roars. 
'Her  mines  are  going  off,"  said  Com- 
ider  Daniel  Stark. 

ey  were.    The  whole  ship  disinte- 

ited    while   he   watched.      Sheeted    in 

tains  of  flame,  she  lifted  broken  parts 

herself    clear    of    the    water    like    a 

ed  cardboard   box   while   the  col- 

of  smoke  and  fire  leaped  skyward, 

■ering  over  her.  The  Warrin's  twinned 

ns  still  nosed  the  sky,  drooling  smoke. 

it  they   were  silent.    Her   searchlights 

ihed  on.    Fingering   the   water,   their 

it  beams   picked    up    a   few   floating 

ies  in  their  purple  pools.  They  weren't 

They  were  Nazis.    And  they  were 

d.  Five  minutes  had  passed.  The  ac- 

jn  off  Minerva  Reefs  was  closed. 

leutenant  Manning  was  frowning  in 

:ement  at  oval  bits  of  wood  he  saw 

[ating  amid  the  debris.    He  thought  it 

They  looked  familiar  to  him.    He 

t  to  call  them  to  the  skipper's  atten- 

n,  but  just  then  he  heard  that  man's 

iet  voice: 

'You  had  better  shape  a  course  for  the 
ndavu  Light,  Joe.    We  haven't  much 
e  to  waste." 
,,    Sk)  the  Warrin  came  home  in  time  after 
,  although  no  one  expected  she  would, 
St  of  all  Blister  Barnham,  who  flew  his 
g  in  Fresno.    The  cruiser  force  was 
nding  toward  the  hazy  north  in  column 
len    the    Warrin    showed    her    signal 
ainst  the  first  gray  light  of  dawn. 
,    "Warrin     mission     accomplished,"     it 

ide.  "Proceeding  to  station." 
,,  She  came  up  from  the  south  to  join  that 
nous  fleet  rendezvous,  her  bows  slicing 
lite  water  from  a  wine-dark  sea.  On 
bridge  Commander  Stark  looked 
ed,  but  his  eyes  were  a  gentle  gray.  If 
weren't  for  that,  the  executive  would 
ve  asked  him  nothing.  But,  seeing  it,  he 
^  DUght  the  sign  was  good  and,  besides, 
could  contain  his  amazed  curiosity  no 
nger. 
Would  you  call  it  fisherman's  luck, 
'"  he  ventured  to  ask.  "Or  did  you 
kve  that  brute  on  a  string?" 
'No,  Tommy.  She  just  couldn't  be  any- 
lere  else." 
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"Oh,"  said  Tompkin  with  a  dry  asper- 
ity.  "I  see." 

The  skipper  smiled  at  the  tone  of  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Tompkin's  voice.  "If 
I  was  correct  in  assuming  the  raider  to  be 
German,"  he  explained,  "her  two  great 
needs  would  be  fuel  and  food.  But  she 
captured  a  Dutch  tanker  near  St.  Paul 
Rock.  So  she  had  fuel.  Then  where  would 
she  get  food,  and  lots  of  it?  The  need  was 
urgent.  They  were  a  hungry-looking  lot. 
That  wooden  float  we  picked  up  wasn't 
from  a  boat's  life  line  at  all.  It  was  a  seine 
float.  I've  seen  lots  of  them  on  the  hook 
off  the  Massachusetts  Cape. 

"Well,  if  someone  in  the  raider  dropped 
a  float  hke  that  overboard,  they  must  have 
been  overhauling  seine  nets.  That  meant 
they  intended  to  fish.  Where  would  she 
fish  to  supply  a  complement  of  between 
two  and  three  hundred  men?  In  shoal 
water,  of  course.  You  need  shoal  water  to 
take  fish  in  quantity  with  seine  nets,  Tom. 
Well,  look  at  the  chart.  In  this  entire  area 
the  only  isolated  shoal  to  suit  her  pur- 
pose would  be  Minerva  Reefs,  So  I  went 
there.    And  there  she  was." 

"Just   hke   that!"    grinned    Lieutenant  \ 
Commander  Tompkin.  "No  wonder  they 
sing  about  Fisherman  Dan." 

"Do  they?"  the  skipper  asked  with  dis-  j 
arming  innocence. 

"Of  course,  sir!  Haven't  you  ever 
heard  them?" 

"Well,  yes.  I  have,  Tom.  The  words 
aren't  bad.  But  the  melody  is — " 

"You  like  it?"  Tompkin  asked  with 
swift  eagerness.  "I  plucked  it  out  myself, 
you  know.  On  the  banjo,  sir." 

UNDER  the  skipper's  craggy  brows,  his 
gray  eyes  twinkled  with  a  dry  New 
England  humor.  He  was  just  about  to  tell 
his  executive  oflicer  what  he  really  thought 
of  his  musical  accomplishments.  But  the 
signal  P.O.  saved  that  amateur  artist's 
pride  in  time. 

"Signal  from  Flag,  sir,"  the  signal  P.O. 
called  to  the  bridge.  "Admiral  Barnham's 
Fresno  makes,  'Where  the  hell  did  you 
find  her?' " 

Commander  Daniel  Stark  watched  the 
Warrin  slip  neatly  to  her  station  on  the 
flank  of  the  cruiser  force  before  he  turned 
his  head  toward  the  signal  bridge.  His 
gentle  eyes  were  smihng  when  he  called 
his  answering  signal.  It  consisted  of  a 
single  word. 

"Fishing,"  he  said. 

The  End 


.  although  the  Army  is  noncommittal  on  the  subject.  Draft  officials 
said  that  it  was  unlikely  that  any  father  would  be  drafted  before  Octo- 
ber first  or  possibly  by  Christmas.  Representative  Snodgrass  pointed 
out  that  this  view  was  widely  held,  although  he  himself  felt  that  pre- 
Pearl  Harbor  fathers  would  be  inducted  in  a  matter  of  days.  Some  ob- 
servers felt  that  fathers  would  not  be  drafted  before  June  of  1944,  but 
the  Washington  Star,  in  a  copyrighted  interview,  quoted  Senator 
Schultz  as  saying  we  could  expect  big  news  on  this  subject  at  tomor- 
Liii's  row's  press  conference" 
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Says  Mrs.  Violet  Bjong,  of  Ardmore,  Pennsylvania 

as  told  to 

Frances  Blackwood,  Home  Economics  Editor  of  the 

Philadelphia  Evening   Bulletin  and  author  of   the 

book,  "Mrs.  England  Goes  On  Living" 

"You'll  like  my  way  of  marketing  .  .  .  these 
wartime  days.  'Flexible'  shopping,  I  call  it.  For 
example,  in  choosing  a  main-course  dish,  I'll 
buy  meat,  poultry  or  fish  .  .  .  eggs  or  cheese  .  .  . 
packaged,  glassed  or  canned  foods  .  .  .  which- 
ever is  most  plentiful  and  offers  me  the  best 
buy.  I  like  this  way  of  marketing  .  .  .  because  it 
lets  me  choose  to  please  my  family's  taste  and 
serve  sound  nourishment,  too. 

"Of  course,  I  have  the  advantage  of  shopping 
at  my  A&P  Super  Market  where  the  variety  is 
so  abimdant  and  the  selection  so  generous.  In 
the  six  big  food  departments  I  can  always  find 
wholesome,  nutritious  favorites  ...  all  of  them 
offering  inspiration  for  good  meals.  They  also 
offer  me  wise,  wartime  thrift  ...  as  important 
as  the  savings  I  make  on  gasoline,  tires  and  time 
by  shopping  for  my  foods  at  my  A&F  'Su^er'." 
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•  VIOLET  and  LEO  BJONa 

are  real  Americans  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Violet  be- 
lieves in  economy  .  .  .  designs 
and  makes  all  clothes  for  her- 
self and  her  children,  Leona, 
5  years  old,  and  Leo,  12  months 
old  .  .  .  saves  metal  and  fats 
for  the  Government  .  .  .  be- 
longs to  Ardmore's  Women's 
Club.  Husband  Leo  is  project 
engineer  for  the  Bendix  Avia- 
tion Company.  Violet  has 
shopped  at  A&P  . . .  ever  since 
she's  been  married  .  .  .  over  a 
period  of  9  years  . . .  finds  that 
common  sense  can  overcome 
all  rationing  obstacles. 


•  WARTIME  WORK  poiei  n 

problems  for  Lao  Bieng  wh< 
solves  aeronautical  questions  fo 
the  Bendix  Aviation  Compan 
during  the  day  ...  finds  relaxa 
lion  ol  his  basement  workbenc 
after  hours.  "It's  easy  to  wor 
hard  if  you  can  eot  hearty,"  soy 
Leo.  "My  wife  takes  very  gooi 
care  of  that  department." 


•  "I  SHOP  twice  a  week  at  my  A&P 
Super  Market."  comments  Mrs.  Violet 
Bjong.  "With  two  children,  lime  is  im- 
portant to  me  .  .  .  and  t  save  time  by 
shopping  at  A&P  where  I  can  get 
everything  I  need  quickly.  I  read 
labels  .  .  ,  gel  the  most  for  my  money. 
I  guess  that's  why  I  buy  Ann  Page 
Foods.  They  offer  splendid  quality  .  .  . 
and  grand  thrift." 


WARTIME    MEALS    NEED    THESE    FINE    FOODS 

North,  South,  East  and  West  .  .  .  smart  housewives 
rely  on  the  name  "Ann  Page"  to  identify  fine  foods. 
Of  course,  some  of  the  items  in  this  quality  line  have 
gone  to  war  .  .  .  but  there  are  still  many  ready  to 
make  your  meals  more  appetizing,  more  nourishing. 
Whenever  you  go  marketing  at  your  A&P  "Super", 
be  guided  by  the  exclusive  Ann  Page  Foods.  Let  them 
guide  you  to  high  quality  at  money-saving  prices. 


ANN   PAGE  FOODS 

(America's  Tantry  Favorites 


^a4^e^-td25Z*OH  MANY  FINE  FOODS 

♦Mony  AtiP  brands  (sold  only  at  AOP)  bring  you  sm 
ings  up  to  2S%  compared  to  prices  usually  asked  foi 
other  nationally  known  products  of  comparable  quality 
These  savings  are  yours  because  ACfF  brings  these  gooc 
things  direct  from  their  source  to  you  %vtth  many  un 
necessary    in-between    expenses    cut   from    their    cost 


33  Ann  Pafie  Foods 
Eight  O'aock,  Red  Circle 

and  Bokar  CofTe<>s 
Jane  Parker  Cake»,  Rolls 

and   "Dated"   Donuts 
Marvel  "Enriched"  Bread 
Nectar  and  Our  Own  Teas 


A&P  Canned  Fruits  and 

Vegetables 

7  Sunnyfield  Cereals 

White  Sail 

Household   Products 

Sunn}-field  Flours 

and  many  other  fine  food 


SOLD      ONLY      AT      A&P      FOOD      STORES 


GROVE'S 

Vitamins 
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GIVE  YOUR  FAMILY  THE 
PROTECTIVE  BENEFITS  OF 
GROVE'S  AB.D  VITAMINSl 

Vitamin  deficiency  can  steal  un> 
suspected  upon  any  member  of  the 
family,  regardless  of  age.  Thou- 
sands today  guard  against  dangers 
of  A  Bi  D  vitamin  deficiency  with 
GROVE'S  Vitamins  ...  get  their 
full  daily  protective  requirements 
of  these  three  wonderful  vitamins 
in  just  one  easy-to-take  GROVE'S 
capsule.  A  and  D,  precious  "cod- 
liver  oil"  vitamins,  for  body  resist- 
ance ...  to  maintain  strong  bones 
and  teeth,  healthy  sVavl',  plus  a  val- 
uable health-bonus  of  essential  Bi, 
to  help  guard  against  dietary 
nervous  disorders,  loss  of  appetite, 
lowered  pep.  So  amazingly  eco- 
nomical, too!  Over  two  weeks' 
supply — only  2  5c.  Actually,,  less 
than  ll4c  a  day  in  the  large-size 
$1.00  Bottle.  Unit  for  unit,  no 
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YOURJiUyjL  TOMORROW 

BY  DAVID  O.  WOODBURY 


Streamliners  Will  Not  Gallop 


It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  unswerving 
steadiness  of  a  big  gun  in  a  careening 
tank  to  the  smooth  relaxation  of  a 
passenger  on  a  limited  train.  Yet  the 
same  magic  hand  that  has  held  American 
weapons  leveled  at  the  enemy  in  Africa 
will  cushion  the  bumps  for  railroad  trav- 
elers of  the  future.  So  joltless  will  be  the 
ride  that  patrons  of  the  club  csr  can  bal- 
ance their  drinks  on  the  arms  of  their 
chairs  without  spilling  them. 

The  gyrostabihzer  is  the  mechanism 
that  will  hold  gun  platforms  steady,  as 
Allied  tanks  lurch  across  Europe  toward 
Berlin.  Railroad  men  are  eying  it  with 
delight,  for  they  see  it  in  use  in  tomor- 
row's super  speed  streamliners.  A  stabi- 
lizer, they  say,  can  be  installed  in  each 
car  so  as  to  prevent  the  gallop  and  bounce 
that  inevitably  arises  when  lightweight 
cars  are  hauled  over  the  best  track  at 
eighty  to  a  hundred  miles  an  hour.  The 
effortless,  stabilized  ride  will  ban  fatigue 
from  the  longest  journey  and  assure 
sound  sleep  at  night.  It  will  also  protect 
the  roadbed  from  the  impact  of  the 
bucking  cars,  thus  saving  substantial 
amounts  for  maintenance. 

Plastics'  Biggest  Job 

The  ever-growing  family  of  plastics  will 
soon  cease  to  be  a  group  of  substitutes  for 
other  materials,  and  will  become  a  basic 
raw  material  as  fundamental  as  lumber  or 
iron.  In  endless  combinations  with  woods, 
metals  and  fabrics,  it  will  create  a  brand- 
new  structural  element  capable  of  as 
many  variations  as  steel. 

Plastic-impregnated  cloth,  for  instance, 
becomes  a  rigid  substance  that  can  be 
molded  into  shapes  impossible  to  wood 
or  metal.  It  will  have  the  strength  of  iron 
and  the  lightness  of  paper  without  the 
hmitations  of  either.  A  revolutionary 
kind  of  lumber  will  be  made  of  wood  or 
fiberboard,  laminated  and  held  together 
with  a  plastic  which  is  both  a  binder  and  a 
waterproofing  agent.    From  this  lumber, 


boats  can  be  made  in  one  piece.  Plastic- 
coated  aluminum  and  magnesium  will 
produce  a  sheet  metal  with  the  strength  of 
steel  in  a  featherweight  product  that  can- 
not rust  or  corrode. 

Plastic  chemists  of  the  future  will  estab- 
lish consulting  services  for  architects  and 
structural  engineers.  When  a  knotty  prob- 
lem of  design  or  manufacture  comes  up, 
they  will  create  the  exact  combination  of 
plastic  and  other  basic  materials  that  will 
give  the  special  properties  desired.  It 
will  be  a  revolution  as  spectacular  as 
the  advance  from  the  stone  age  to  the 
age  of  bronze. 

Supermagnets  for  Medicine 

Tomorrow's  doctors  will  have  a  power- 
ful new  tool  for  removing  foreign  bodies 
caught  in  the  windpipe  or  lodged  in  the 
stomach,  when  "alnico"  magnets  become 
available  for  emergency  medical  opera- 
tions. The  spectacular  recovery  of  a  small 
padlock  from  a  child's  stomach  with  a 
tiny  magnet  of  this  material  has  already 
made  headlines.  Your  future  dread  that 
your  child  will  swallow  nails  or  tacks  or 
inhale  bits  of  steel  will  be  set  at  rest  when 
you  know  that  your  physician  can  retrieve 
such  objects  without  a  dangerous  opera- 
tion. 

The  new  alloy,  already  mentioned  in 
these  columns,  derives  its  great  magnetic 
power  from  a  unique  molecular  structure 
that  permits  it  to  retain  magnetism  far 
better  than  does  steel.  It  will  have  many 
important  applications  in  electrical  ap- 
paratus but  none  so  revolutionary  as  its 
use  in  medicine.  Tiny  magnets  of  special 
shapes  will  be  devised  to  remove  steel 
splinters  from  the  eye,  fragments  from 
the  body  cavities,  and  especially  bullets 
and  shrapnel  froin  flesh  wounds  both  in 
war  and  peace. 
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No  More  Radio  Static 


Radio  fans  are  soon  to  inherit 
where  static  will  be  silenced  forever, 
longer  will  their  favorite  programs 
blotted  out  by  the  snapping  and  pop 
of  distant  thunderstorms  or  the  buzz 
sparking  refrigerator.  The  "radio  s 
neutralizer,"  now  emerging  from  the  I 
ratory  in  foolproof  form,  will  filter 
kinds  of  electrical  strays  from  the  re( 
ing  set  without  interfering  with  the  bn 
cast  signal  itself. 

Chalk  up  one  more  triumph  for  t 
tronic  tubes,  now  becpming  so  "inl 
gent"  that  they  can  receive  the  r 
signals  you  want  to  hear  while  elimina 
the  loudest  static,  even  that  which  tri« 
sneak  through  on  broadcast  wave  lenj 

The  device  will  be  so  compact  thi 
will  be  built  into  every  set.  Its  first 
will  be  to  cut  out  ignition  interfen 
in  fighter  plane  radios.  Later,  it  will 
come  a  special  boon  in  every  househ 
where  electrical  noisemakers  like  si 
ers  and  egg  beaters  now  put  the  radio 
of  business  altogether. 


Rosin,  in  a  new  polymerized  form, 
be  an  important  ingredient  in  soap.  It 
improve  the  suds,  increase  solubility 
cut  down  to  almost  nothing  the  snee 
nuisance  in  soap  powders. 

Photography  Will  Escape  Temperai  i 


I 


A  plastic-and-plywood  piano  will  bring 
you  a  new  standard  in  musical  instru- 
ments. It  will  weigh  hundreds  of  pounds 
less  than  present  pianos  do  but  will  have 
the  rich,  vibrant  tone  of  the  finest  grand. 


After  the  war,  you  will  have  ph 
graphic  chemicals  that  do  not  need  t( 
used  at  a  single  critical  temperature, 
velopers,  hardeners  and  fixing  baths 
operate  equally  well  between  68  and 
degrees,  so  that  you  will  no  longer  I 
slave  to  the  photographic  thermometei 

Designed  for  use  with  our  invaj 
forces  in  tropical  countries,  the  new  s 
tions  will  save  many  an  amateur  i. 
turning  out  poor  results  in  warm 
mates  or  hot  weather.  They  will 
speed  up  the  work  of  professionals  ' 
now  have  to  depend  on  accurate  temp 
ture  control  for  commercial  results.     i 
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.An  Ever  READY  America! 

By  I.  B.  ICELY,  President 


BUT  for  the  grace  of  God,  and  the 
protecting  breadth  of  our  oceans, 
we  might  have  been  another  France, 
another  Poland,  or  another  Greece. 

With  this  fearful  lesson  on  the  value. 
of  preparedness  still  fresh  in  mind,  let 
us  here  and  now  resolve,  as  a  nation, 
that  never  again  shall  America   be 
caught  physically  unprepared  and  untrained. 

Our  national  purpose  in  this  war  is  to  help  establish 
worldwide  peace  and  freedom. 

But — let  us  resolve  that  from  this  war  on,  America 
shall  be  a  physically  fit,  ever  ready  people. 

First — let  us  see  that  our  returning  fighters  are  kept 
in  good  condition,  through  participation  in  organized 
sports  and  vigorous  games,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
new,  physically  fit  America. 

Through  compulsory  Physical  Training  in  our 
schools,  colleges  and  universities,  let  us  train  all  of 
America's  youth,  from  the  beginning,  to  be  robust, 
strong  and  adept  in  the  skills  and  agilities  that  foot- 
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ball,  basketball,  baseball,  tennis,  boxing,  and  other 
American  competitive  sports  develop. 

Let  us  broaden  the  application  of  Industrial  Recre- 
ation so  that  all  the  millions  of  young  men  and  women 
who  work  in  our  great  industrial  plants  may  have 
access  to  organized  sports  and  games  that  will  keep 
them  healthy  and  vigorous. 

Let  there  be  more  golf  clubs, 
more  tennis  and  badminton  courts, 
more  play  fields  and  gymnasiums, 
and  organized  participation  in 
them  by  more  business  executives 
and  office  workers. 

Let  there  be  more  help  for  that 
part  of  the  youth  of  America 
whose  only  playgrounds  are  the 
sand  lots  of  our  cities  and  towns. 

As  a  vital  factor  in  our  Postwar 
planning  let  us  establish  new  and 
higher  physical  standards  Jor  all 
of  America. 


Let  us  resolve  that  not  only  our  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic machinery,  but  our  millions  of  Human  Machines 
shall  be  physically  equal  to  the  challenge  of  our  job  as 
leaders  in  world  restoration  and  progress  after  the  war. 

Let  us  now,  therefore,  dedicate  this  great,  demo- 
cratic nation  of  ours  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
everywhere  are  entitled  to  Freedom  from  Fear,  Free- 
dom from  Want,  Freedom  of  Speech  and  Freedom  of 
Worship.  But  let  as  also  be  a  Nation  of  athletes — ever 
ready,  if  need  be,  to  sustain  our  rights  by  the  might 
of  millions  of  physically  fit  sports-trained,  freedom- 
loving  Americans. 

Wilson  Sporting  Goods  Co.,  and  Wilson  Athletic  Goods  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 
Chicago,  New  York  and  other  leading  cities. 

SPORTS    EQUIPMENT 

IT'S   WILSON    TODAY   IN    SPORTS    EQUIPMENT 
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With  Eisenhower  in  Sicily 

Conlinned  from  page  11 


the  prodigious  display  of  warships  steam- 
ing past.  One  German  said,  "I  don't 
believe  it.  It  can't  be  true."  He  had  swal- 
lowed whole  the  Nazi  propaganda  that 
the  British  Mediterranean  Fleet  had  been 
sunk. 

Next  morning  we  were  called  at  five. 
By  the  time  I  got  to  the  bridge  about  5:30, 
Eisenhower  and  Butcher  were  already 
there  and  Sicily  was  in  sight.  Its  purple 
shore  was  outlined  against  a  rosy  dawn 
streaked  with  fast-moving  light  clouds. 
Aircraft  were  overhead,  and  someone  re- 
marked jovially,  "Hope  you  don't  shoot 
down  our  own  by  mistake." 

Then  we  approached  our  first  destina- 
tion and  transferred  from  the  destroyer 
to  a  small  squat  boat.  The  swell  was  high 
and  glossy,  and  we  landlubbers  tumbled 
awkwardly  down  the  rope,  bouncing  into 
the  new  craft. 

We  slithered  across  rollers,  reached 
General  Patton's  headquarters  ship  and 
climbed  aboard. 

Then  suddenly  the  urgency  and  dra- 
matic quality  of  this  mission  became 
manifest.  We  were  invading  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  For  the  first  time  we 
were  about  to  set  foot  on  Axis  territory, 
Europe  itself.  The  first  landings  had  taken 
place  only  forty-eight  hours  before,  oth- 
ers were  still  going  on.  We  had  Uttle 
information  as  to  the  progress  of  the  fight- 
ing. And  soon  it  became  very  clear  that 
the  war  was  very  close. 

An  American  cruiser  was  about  a  mile 
offshore.  It  began  to  bark.  First  a  flash, 
then  a  crack,  then  a  whish  of  shell,  finally 
the  echo  plunging  back  from  the  drear  Si- 
cilian hills.  We  watched  the  floating  cloud 
of  smoke,  first  white,  then  gray,  then  yel- 
lowish at  its  edges. 

A  naval  officer  said  dryly,  "When  it 
makes  yellow  smoke  it's  called  smokeless. 
I  don't  know  why." 

The  rate  of  firing  increased,  and  another 
officer,  American,  said,  "They  must  be  on 
target  now." 

We  saw  fires  quite  near.  I  asked  an  offi- 
cer when  the  Luftwaffe  had  been  over  this 
harbor.  He  repHed,  "Constantly." 

There  were  180  Nazi  sorties  yesterday 
and  they  did  some  damage.  I  walked  up 
to  an  officer  in  khaki  with  three  stars  but 
I  didn't  notice  he  wore  a  black  tie,  show- 
ing he  was  Navy,  not  Army.  I  said, 
"Good  morning.  General." 

He  rephed,  "Hell,  I'm  an  admiral."  In- 
deed he  was — he  was  Vice-Admiral 
Henry  K.  Hewitt,  Commander  of  U.  S. 
Naval  Forces  in  the  Mediterranean. 

A  Heroic  Exhaustion 

Another  officer  came  up,  leaned  over  to 
light  a  cigarette,  fumbled  and  put  his 
mouth  over  the  match  instead  of  the  ciga- 
rette. He  said,  "I  am  captain  of  this 
ship.  I  haven't  had  any  sleep  and,  God, 
I'm  tired."  Finally  he  got  the  match  to 
the  cigarette  and  added,  "Guess  I  can't 
see  straight  yet." 

The  harbor  was  jammed  with  shipping. 
Every  kind  of  craft  was  busy  rushing  to 
shore,  unloading,  returning,  reloading.  I 
counted  more  than  a  hundred  ships.  Our 
cruiser  continued  to  bark  angrily,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  Luftwaffe. 

The  admiral  said,  "The  devils  sneak  in 
from  those  hills.  Their  spotters  squirt  in- 
formation to  them  by  radio,  and  they  skip 
low  through  ravines  before  our  boys  can 
spot  them,  then  dash  away  before  our 
craft  can  get  here.  The  lads  on  the  beach 
who  have  been  machine-gunned  a  lot  have 
nervous  triggers  by  this  time.  Sometimes 
they  let  go  at  our  own  planes.  It's  hard  to 
tell  ours  from  Messerschmitts  at  ten  thou- 
sand feet." 

Another  admiral  said,  "We  felt  kind 
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of   helpless   last   night.     The   Luftwaft 
came,  dropped  flares,  bombed  us  to 
and    left   undisturbed.    We   haven't  an; 
night  fighters  yet." 

Meantime,  Eisenhower  was  havia  #■*'''' 
breakfast  with  Patton.  Soon  we  too  di>' 
leave.  The  steel-helmeted  Patton  stood  \ 
the  edge  of  the  rope  ladder  looking  like 
Roman  emperor  carved  in  brown  stone" 
He  waved  goodby.  We  bounced  back  U(  'SJ""' 
our  destroyer  and  started  to  coast  alomi  -^  W 
the  beach — if  coast  is  the  proper  word  Uj  t"""'' 
describe  a  speed  of  almost  forty  miles  aij  'i^ 
hour.  Eisenhower  talked  with  the  captain  a?*' 
on  the  bridge.  Butcher  sat  in  a  woodet 
chair,  high  above,  and  the  rest  of  us  clui' 
tered  around. 

The  Villages  Were  Deserted 

At  about  nine  we  approached  an  Ameff 
can  squadron,  and  Eisenhower  ordered  si 
message  sent  to  all  ships,  "Best  wishes  andi 
good  luck."  By  this  time  we  were  becom- 
ing aware  how   spectacularly  successfu 
our  landings  had  been  all  along  the  shore 
Cunningham  said  the  American  admiral ' 
work  was  as  good  as  any  seamanship  he\ 
ever  seen.    Blinkers  flashed,  conveying  , 
message  over  smooth  water.    All  of  uv 
meantime,  were  closely  watching  the  Si^om 
cilian  beaches.    Most  of  the  villages,  MLloodt 
far  as  we  could  tell  through  our  glasses,*' 
seemed  deserted.  We  passed  a  lighthouse, 
roughly  at  the  point  marking  the  Ameii-fcaiisis 
can  right  flank.   The  country  seemed  de-i  Btm." 
serted.    Eisenhower   walked   to  and  fro 
on  the  deck. 

At  9:45  I  was  standing  with  the  general 
and  a  sharp  call  came  suddenly:  "Action 
stations."     The   crews   jumped    up   and 
manned  our  big  gun  aft.   They  stood  ini  niatic 
line,  rough  towels  or  rags  on  their  heads,i  Btiiii 
making  them  look  like  pirates,  and  began'  Ma 
to  feed  long  sharp  shells  forward.  But  an- 
other gun  pointed  in  a  different  direction. 
We  heard  the  snort  of  gunfire  and  saw  j^^ 
splashes.    We  were  being  fired  on  by  r 
German  battery  hidden  in  the  groves  b©- 
hind  the  beach.  I  felt  a  tremendous  thrilijiuscft 
of  excitement  at  this  and  wondered  what  [ueii, 
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would  happen  next 

Someone  told  Eisenhower  to  take  cover. 
Eisenhower  instead  passed  around  cotton 
for  our  ears.    Our  guns  now  trained  on 
the  hidden  enemy.    We  awaited  the  or-Lje 
der  to  fire. 

Someone  rushed  out  with  a  couple  of||^ 
steel  helmets  and  asked  Eisenhower  to  put 
one  on.  He  tried  to  do  so  but  the  strap 
came  just  under  his  nose.  He  laughed  and 
said,  "If  I  use  this  I'll  need  two  men  to 
hold  it  on." 

Eventually  we  walked  forward  and  took 
shelter.  Eisenhower  bantered,  "It  seems 
I'm  the  bird  in  the  gilded  cage."  Then  he 
added,  "The  last  time  I  was  shelled  near 
Pantelleria  the  shots  fell  three  hundred 
yards  away,  but  now  they're  missing 
four  hundred.  I  guess  we're  doing  better] 

Eisenhower   wanted  to   visit  Sicily 
soon  as  possible  after  the  invasion,  f( 
several  reasons:   to  confer  with  Hewii 
Patton  and  his  other  officers,  to  see  for 
himself  how  things  were  going,  and  par- 
ticularly to  salute  the  Canadians  who  were 
associated  with  the  British  and  Americans 
in  a  big-scale  operation  for  the  first  time. 
He  stood  on  the  deck  and  watched  the 
shore  flow  along  beside  us  and  in  conver- 
sation he  constantly  stressed  the  Allied 
nature  of  this  tremendous  operation,  ex- 
pressing his  appreciation  in  the  warmest! 
terms    of   the    "exquisite"    co-ordination 
achieved  by  all.    He  talked  about  how 
Cunningham,  Alexander  and  Tedder,  each 
working  perfectly  in  his  own  sphere,  as 
sembled  the  whole  machine  into  actioi 
with  consummate  efficiency  while  he  w; 
only  "Chairman  of  the  Board." 
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efore  this,  I'd  met  Eisenhower  two  or 
times,  attended  several  of  his  press 
ferences,  and  been  extremely  impressed 
this  officer  (only  a  lieutenant  colonel 
>uple  of  years  ago)  who  was  now  in 
Eme  charge  of  one  of  the  greatest, 
Bt  complex  operations  in  military  his- 

«  is  a  solidly  built  man  of  medium 
t,  with  sandy  hair,  big  forehead  and 
;kled  face.  He  has  one  of  the  widest, 
ist  mobile  grins  imaginable.  His  man- 
is  direct,  simple,  friendly, 
bu  get  the  sense  from  him  that  he's 
sure  of  himself  and  knows  his  own 
rth.  But  his  informahty  and  his  mod- 
are  intensely  genuine.  He's  the  least 
ed-shirted  general  I  ever  met.  All  his 
eagues  admire  his  enormous  tact.  He 
d  never  had  concrete  battle  experience 
the  field  till  last  November,  yet  found 
elf  appointed  superior  to  veterans 
;e  Alexander  and  Montgomery. 
But  he  quickly  proved  himself  a  real 
.tegist  with  the  final  victory  in  Tunisia. 
iw  he  has  won  not  only  the  respect  of 
subordinates  but  their  affection. 
lOugh  he  likes  to  call  himself  chairman 
the  board,  he  is  much  more  than  that, 
is  a  perfect  co-ordinator,  capable  of 
^rous,  decisive  action.  He  is  very 
rewd,  as  anyone  can  tell  on  Ustening  to 
conversation,  despite  his  tremendous 
odesty.  He  tries  to  keep  in  the  back- 
ound  as  much  as  possible,  always 
resses  his  responsibility  to  Washington 
id  London,  and  even  refuses  to  let  cor- 
ipondents  date-line  anything  as  from 
jeneral  Eisenhower's  Headquarters." 
e  insists  they  use  the  term  "Allied  Head- 
larters." 

He  is  Master  of  the  Colloquial 


At  one  press  conference,  he  listened  to 
highly  technical  discussion  about  com- 
lunications  routes,  etc.  It  was  quite  re- 
eshing  to  hear  the  generalissimo  say, 
aybe  I'm  dumb  but  I  didn't  get  that, 
epeat  it,  please."  He  will  listen  to  any- 
e  who  knows  his  stuff.  I  have  heard  a 
ung  American  captain  argue  with  him 
bbomly. 

At  his  desk,  Eisenhower  Ukes  to  sit  back 
his  chair  and  rock.  He  says  to  newspa- 
;rmen,  "Now,  listen.  I  want  to  co-oper- 
with  you  fellows  and  I  want  you  to 
perate  with  me."  He  can  certainly  be 
vere  if  necessary,  but  most  of  the  time, 
is  informality,  his  use  of  homely  Ian- 
age  is  disarming. 

On  the  first  day  of  operations,  I  heard 
say,  "By  golly,  we've  done  it  again! 


By  golly,  I  wouldn't  have  beheved  it!" 
Meaning  the  surprise  of  landing  really 
turned  out  to  be  a  surprise.  And  he  added, 
"This  is  the  period  when  you  fellows  want 
to  know  everything,  but  military  folks  are 
scared  to  death  just  now.  Dam  it,  I  can't 
tell  you  anything!  After  all,  I'm  the  man 
responsible."  But  he  never  loses  a  nice 
healthy  dignity.  And  don't  think  he  lacks 
force. 

As  we  rounded  the  bend  of  the  SiciUan 
shore,  Eisenhower  watched  with  aware  at- 
tention and  talked  cheerfully,  casually, 
between  glances.  He  said  any  military 
man,  any  general,  had  to  believe  in  his  own 
luck  in  the  game  of  war,  otherwise  the 
awful  strain  would  get  him  down.  He 
added,  grirming,  "Of  course  anybody  can 
draw  a  bad  card  sometimes."  When  he  is 
tired  and  he  wants  to  slump  after  a  hard 
day,  he  knows  his  friend  Butcher  will 
cheer  him  up. 

They  Called  Him  "Alarmist  Ike" 

Eisenhower  went  to  the  Philippines  with 
MacArthur  in  February,  1935.  He  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  January, 
1940.  He  was  certain  war  was  coming, 
but  thought  it  would  strike  us  from  Eu- 
rope first.  Friends  kidded  him,  called 
him  "Alarmist  Ike."  He  went  to  work  in 
the  Third  Army  at  San  Antonio.  He  said 
he  had  never  been  so  busy  in  all  his  life 
as  during  that  period.  On  Pearl  Harbor 
day,  worn  out,  he  took  a  nap  and  left 
word  that  no  one  should  disturb  him  im- 
der  any  circumstances. 

Then  an  aide  got  news  of  the  Jap  at- 
tack, consulted  other  aides  who  said, 
"He'll  murder  us  if  we  don't  wake  him." 
And  they  did. 

Eisenhower  said,  "Well,  boys,  it's  come." 
A  few  days  later  Major  General  W.  B. 
Smith,  then  secretary  to  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
phoned  him  and  said,  "Ike,  the  Chief  says 
hop  a  plane  and  come  to  Washington." 
Smith  is  now  Eisenhower's  own  Chief  of 
Staff. 

Eisenhower  has  enormous  respect  and 
admiration  for  General  Marshall.  The 
night  before  the  attack  on  Sicily,  he 
watched  our  aircraft  go  overhead.  A  sud- 
den wind  came  up  and  grew  in  violence. 
Eisenhower,  who  is  a  plainsman  West- 
erner, knows  how  to  gauge  weather.  He 
saw  near-by  windmills  whirring  and  he 
knew  the  wind  had  reached  forty  miles 
an  hour  or  more,  which  might  be  ruinous 
to  some  phases  of  the  operation.  When 
he  returned  to  Headquarters,  he  found  a 
message  from  Marshall  in  Washington. 
It  said,  "Is  it  (meaning  the  operation)  on 
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or  off  and  what  do  you  think?"  Marshall 
asked  for  an  answer  within  four  hours. 
Eisenhower  had  fifteen  minutes  wherein 
to  reply.  He  answered,  "It's  on.  There's 
a  high  wind,  but  I  think  we're  going  to 
be  able  to  report  success  in  the  morning." 

Eisenhower  is  as  sound  as  can  be  on  the 
essential  strategy  of  war  and  speaks  from 
experience  of  the  comparative  danger  from 
the  Germans  and  the  Japanese.  He  knows 
we  must  beat  Germany  first  for  the  most 
elemental  reasons,  and  he  is  absolutely 
firm  for  Anglo-American  sohdarity.  He 
has  worked  wonders  impressing  every- 
body in  his  command  that  it  is  truly  an 
Allied  show. 

Just  after  ten,  we  approached  the  beach 
near  Correnti.  Again  the  bustle  of  ship- 
ping in  the  crowded  harbor,  again  the 
pulsating  beat  of  our  aircraft  overhead. 
We  sUd  down  the  ladder  and  this  time 
boarded  a  strange-looking  craft,  a  re- 
markable amphibious  creature  known  as 
a  duck,  a  water  wagon  that  looks  like  a 
truck  and  navigates  on  land  as  well  as 
water.  I  did  not  realize  the  duck  was  a 
duck  and,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  sud- 
denly we  found  ourselves  well  up  on  the 
beach,  dry-shod.  Eisenhower  leaped  out, 
and  then  came  the  colloquy  with  the  offi- 
cer, which  I  have  described. 

Greeting  the  Canadians 

Eisenhower  carried  no  flag  or  identifi- 
cation. He  said,  "I  want  to  talk  to  the 
senior  Canadian  officer  of  this  beach- 
head." 

The  reply  came,  "This  is  a  Canadian 
beachhead,  sir,  but  Headquarters  is  some 
distance  inland." 

Eisenhower  went  on,  "I  don't  care  if 
it's  a  second  lieutenant,  I  want  to  talk  to 
some  Canadian  officer." 

All  around  us,  troops  were  busy.  Some 
swimming  in  the  creamy  surf,  some  un- 
loading ducks  and  barges,  some  laying 
down  roads,  some  cooking,  erecting  green 
pup  tents,  building  signal  boxes,  watch- 
towers.  Eisenhower  determined  to  go  in- 
land to  find  the  Canadians. 

He  explained,  "I  want  to  welcome 
Canada  to  the  Allied  Command."  He 
borrowed  a  jeep  and  we  followed  in  our 
duck. 


I  tried  to  take  pictures  as  we  bounced 
forward.  That  duck  may  have  had  a 
rough  passage  in  some  waters,  but  it  never 
could  have  been  rougher  than  it  was  up 
and  down  those  narrow,  twisting,  dusty 
Sicihan  lanes.  We  bumped  along,  tried  to 
keep  up  with  the  general's  jeep,  got 
stalled  in  other  traffic,  and  lost  it.  We 
ground  through  tall  reeds  and  prodded 
into  thickets.  We  heard  snipers  had  been 
busy  in  this  vicinity  before.  But  the  first 
Sicihan  I  actually  laid  eyes  on  was  a  kid 
about  fourteen  riding  a  bicycle.  He 
smiled,  waved  and  asked  us  to  take  his 
picture. 

We  went  back  to  the  beach.  Eisen- 
hower and  the  jeep  returned  a  bit  later. 
He  had  found  a  junior  Canadian  officer, 
Captain  J.  E.  Moore,  of  Vancouver,  an4 
his  mission  was  accomplished. 

Our  return  was,  as  they  say,  uneventful. 
Eisenhower  pointed  to  the  duck  and  said, 
"Is  the  flagship  ready?"  "Aye,  aye,  sir,  if 
you  are  prepared."  "Set  saU,"  replied  the 
general,  and  we  mounted  the  weird  thing 
and  were  off.  Two  minutes  later  we 
slipped  from  land  into  water  and  rode 
smoothly  to  the  headquarters  ^p  of  the 
British  admiral. 

We'd  just  sat  down  to  drinks  when  the 
captain,  whom  I  had  known  in  New  York, 
said,  "As  I'm  captain  of  this  ship  and 
that's  the  red  signal,  I'm  afraid  I'll  have 
to  leave  you."  A  red  signal  meant  an  air- 
raid alert,  and  before  we  had  finished  our 
drinks  there  was  another.  But  nothing 
happened. 

Then  we  discovered  Eisenhower  had  al- 
ready left  the  headquarters  ship  for  our 
destroyer.  Great  commotion  as  Butcher 
and  I  thought — not  very  seriously — we 
might  be  left  behind.  The  admiral,  who 
is  known  as  a  tiger  man  who  fought 
fiercely  at  Narvik  and  got  more  convoys 
through  the  Mediterranean  than  any  other 
officer,  said  in  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
tones  of  command  I  have  ever  heard,  "My 
barge.  Superspeed."  So  the  barge  drew 
up  and  in  a  miraculously  short  interval 
we  were  aboard  our  destroyer  once  again. 
Then  began  the  trip  back  to  the  home 
port.  The  American  generahssimo  of  the 
AUied  Armies  of  Liberation  had  set  foot 
on  occupied  Europe  for  the  first  time. 
The  End 
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he  t  and  soul.  And  a  chance,  for  once, 
to  work  without  feeling  embarrassed 
atut  trading  on  the  family  name.  She 
w<ild  help  the  public  to  comprehend  the 
grideur  of  Madame  Curie. 

or  almost  two  years  she  did  careful  re- 

e  ch,  examining  documents  and  letters 

aris  and  in  her  mother's  native  Poland. 

at  part  was  easy.    I  have  an  orderly 

d.    I  would  make  a  good  secretary. 

the  writing!    I  don't  know  when  I'd 

e  finished  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Vincent 

ean.  He  was  to  translate  the  book  into 

■lish,  and  he  and  his  wife  stayed  in 

•,is,  proc^ing  me  to  get  the  next  chapter 

1.  e,  and  the  next." 

he  book  made  publishing  history,  with 
nslations  in  24  languages,  and  best- 
«er  records  in  many  countries. 

liss  Curie's  lecturing  career  grew  out 

othe  book.    She  was  invited  to  the  San 

ncisco  World's  Fair,  spoke  about  her 

iher.  Then  she  nervously  embarked  on 

umal  lecture  tour.   She  used  to  write 

speeches  out  in  French,  translate  and 

norize  them.    Reading  from  a  manu- 

i  pt  was  against  her  principles,  besides 

jng  forbidden  in  her  contract. 

Formula  for  Success 

she  developed  into  one  of  America's 
[St  popular  lecturers.   "It  is  not  so  im- 
ftant  that  your  hearers  be  interested 
^'ou,"  she  says,  "but  it  is  essential  for 
to  be  interested  in  them.    And  you 
not  bluff.    If  they  are  convinced  that 
are  honest,  that  you  are  not  lying  to 
rself  or  to  them,  they  will  listen  sym- 
hetically  even  when  they  disagree." 

e  character  of  her  lectures  changed 
r    Germany    attacked    France.     Ap- 
nted  head  of  the  women's  section  of 
French    Information    Commissariat, 
no  longer  spoke  on  Madame  Curie, 
on  Frenchwomen  and  the  War. 
he  French  capitulation  was  a  stunning 
iw  to  Miss  Curie,  who  had  proudly  pro- 
limed  that  the  France  she  loved  was 
epared  for  a  long,  stubborn,  patient, 
ng,  devastating  war"  in  defense  of  a 
y  of  living  her  people  believed  in. 
rom  Paris,  on  the  day  of  the  armistice, 

tsent  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Her- 
Tribune,  condemning  the  armistice 
its  perpetrators.   She  quickly  left  the 


country  to  go  to  England  as  a  liaison 
worker  with  the  Free  French.  She  made 
broadcasts  to  the  people  back  home,  "not 
fine  speeches,  just  simple  factual  reports 
to  prove  to  them  that  they  were  not  aban- 
doned, that  Free  Frenchmen  were  fighting 
still." 

She  continued  working  in  London 
through  the  blitz  of  1940-41,  then  returned 
to  America  for  more  lectures.  This  time 
it  was  harder  to  speak.  "I  no  longer  had 
the  backing  of  my  mother,  or  of  the 
French  government.  I  was  on  my  own. 
a  saddened  representative  of  a  humili- 
ated people  speaking  to  a  country  not  yet 
at  war." 

Americans  liked  her,  as  always — she's 
a  habit  with  the  people  of  Omaha,  Hous- 
ton, Louisville,  Palo  Alto,  Kalamazoo — 
but  Vichy  did  not.  The  puppet  govern- 
ment deprived  her  of  citizenship. 

On  November  10,  1941,  she  set  out  by 
clipper  on  her  40,000-mile  tour  of  the 
fighting  fronts,  sending  news  stories  along 
the  w^y  and  piling  up  notes  for  her  second 
important  book.  Wendell  Willkie,  whose 
One  World  undoubtedly  cut  into  her 
sales  somewhat,  sent  an  unsolicited  blurb 
to  her  publishers:  "It  is  a  report  of  social 
change  and  political  movements  through- 
out the  world,  with  which  every  American 
should  be  familiar.  .  .  ." 

In  all  of  her  projects.  Miss  Curie  is  sus- 
tained by  the  remembrance  of  her  indomi- 
table mother.  She  was  cold  in  Russia,  hot 
in  Libya,  had  no  water  for  washing  in 
China,  yearned  for  a  change  of  clothing  in 
Iran.  She  slept  on  an  unpadded  bunk  of 
bare  boards  in  Rangoon.  Still  she  did 
not  complain.  How  could  she  when  her 
mother  had  pursued  her  studies  in  un- 
heated  attics  and  laboratories  for  years 
and  years,  and  had  felt  well  clothed  in- 
deed when  she  had  an  extra  dress  hanging 
in  her  closet. 

When  Miss  Curie  heard  bombs  falling 
during  the  London  blitz,  she  remained 
calmly  in  bed.  "I  thought  it  was  better 
to  get  normal  sleep.  My  mother  had  us 
stay  in  bed  when  bombs  fell  on  Paris  dur- 
ing the  last  war.  She  would  have  been 
shocked  if  we  had  asked  to  leave." 

Miss  Curie  can  go  fearlessly  anywhere, 
alone,  at  night,  in  strange  country.  "My 
mother  did  not  want  us  to  be  overcareful. 
She   let    us   work    for    farmers    to   help 
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lesions  recur,  light  applications  of  SIROIL  will  help  keep  them  under  control. 
Applied  externally,  SIROIL  does  not  stain  clothing  or  bed  linen,  nor  does  it 
interfere  in  any  way  with  your  daily  routine.  Try  it.  Certainly  it's  worth  a 
trial,  particularly  since  it's  offered  to 
you  on  a  two-weeks*-satisfaction-or- 
money-refunded  basis. 
Q|n|^||       FOR  SALE  AT  ALL 


DRUG     STORES 

IFn'/f  loiiiyfor  interesting,  booklet  on  Psoriasis,  using  coupon — 


Siroil  Laboratories,  lnc.,Dept.C-27,  Detroit  26,Mich. 

Siroil  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Box  488.  Windsor,  One. 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  on  Psoriasis. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


1  c/ry_ 
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7  things  you  should  do 

to  keep  prices  down! 


If  prices  soar,  this  war  will  last  longer,  and  we  could  all  go  broke  when 
it's  over.  Uncle  Sam  is  fighting  hard  to  keep  prices  down.  But  he  can't 
do  it  alone.  It's  up  to  you  to  battle  against  any  and  every  rising  price! 
To  help  win  the  war  and  keep  it  from  being  a  hollow  victory  after- 
ward—you must  keep  prices  down.  And  here's  how  you  can  do  it: 


^«   PAY   NO   MORE  THAN    CEILING    PRICES 

If  you  do  pay  more,  you're  party  to  a  black 
market  that  boosts  prices.  And  if  prices  go  up 
through  the  ceiling,  your  money  will  be  worth 
less.  Buy  rationed  goods  only  with  stamps. 


3. 


SUPPORT  HIGHER  TAXES 


It's  easier  and  cheaper  to  pay  for  the  war  as  you 
go.  And  it's  better  to  pay  big  taxes  now — while 
you  have  the  extra  money  to  do  it.  Every  dollar 
put  into  taxes  means  a  dollar  less  to  bid  for  scarce 
goods  and  boost  prices. 


-L.  BUY  ONLY  WHAT  YOU   NEED 

Don't  buy  a  thing  unless  you  cannot  get  aloi| 
without  it.  Spending  can't  create  more  goods. ' 
makes  them  scarce  and  prices  go  up.  So  ms 
everything  you  own  last  longer.  "Use  it  up, 
it  out,  make  it  do,  or  do  without." 


'X.  PAY  OFF  OLD  DEBTS 

Paid-off  debts  make  you  independent  now 
and  make  your  position  a  whale  of  a  lot 
against  the  day  you  may  be  earning  less.  So  payj 
off  every  cent  you  owe — and  avoid  making  ne^ 
debts  as  you'd  avoid  heiling  Hitler! 
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•  DON'T  ASK  MORE  MONEY 


in  wages  for  yourself,  or  in  prices  for  goods  you 
have  to  sell.  That  puts  prices  up  for  the  things  all 
of  us  buy.  We're  all  in  this  war  together — busi- 
ness men,  farmers  and  workers.  Increases  come 
out  of  everybody's  pocket — including  yours. 


^"%,0^ 
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•  SAVE  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


Money  in  the  savings  bank  will  come  in  handy 
for  emergencies.  And  money  in  Hfe  insurance 
protects  your  family,  protects  you  in  old  age. 
See  that  you're  ready  to  meet  any  situation. 
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•  BUY  WAR  BONDS 


and  hang  on  to  thdm.  Buy  as  many  as  you 
afford.  Then  cut  corners  to  buy  more.  Bonds  pv 
money  to  work  fighting  the  war  instead  of  allow^ 
ing  it  to  shove  up  prices.  They  mean  safety  for  yoij 
tomorrow.  And  they'll  help  keep  prices  down  todaj 


KEEP  PRICES  DOWN... 


This  advertisement,  prepared  by  the  War  Advertising  Council,  is  contributed 
by  this  magazine  in  cooperation  vrith  the  Magazine  Publishers  of  America. 


Use  it  up  ,  .  .  Wear  it  out .  .  . 

Make  it  do  ...  Or  do  without] 


arvest  crops  during  the  last  war.   1  was 

nly  thirteen  then." 

Miss  Curie  contracted  malaria  in  Egypt, 
nd  sometimes  suffers  a  touch  of  it  now. 
he  brushes  it  off  lightly.  Did  not  her 
lother  go  on  working  in  her  damp  shed 

f  a  laboratory  with  the  earthen  floor, 
'hen  she  had  tuberculosis,  and  yet  in 
Dme  mysterious  way  get  better? 

It  is  unlikely  that  as  a  Voluntaire  in 
lis  war.  Miss  Curie  will  encounter  harder 
'ork  than  her  mother  did  in  the  last  one. 
ladame  Curie  equipped  mobile  X-ray 
inits,  and  drove  one  herself  to  first-aid 
tations  near  the  front,  as  needed. 

In  misfortune  Miss  Curie  does  not  turn 
b  religion.  Her  mother  brought  her  up 
t-ithout  religion,  "but  understand,  she 
k'as  not  antireligious.  Nor  am  I.  It  is  for 
ach  person  to  decide." 

This  mother  of  hers  was  thrifty,  of  ne- 
essity,  and  Eve  can  be  thrifty,  too.  Cer- 
linly  she  is  a  good  businesswoman.  Both 
Ilialcolm  Johnson,  of  Doubleday  Doran, 
er  publishers,  and  W.  Colston  Leigh,  her 
.»cture  agent,  say  she  makes  a  careful 
pntract.  Leigh  tells  that  when  they  were 
[rawing  up  the  contract  for  some  postwar 

ctures  she  asked,  "But  what  if  inflation 

mes?  How  am  I  protected  against  that?" 

sensible  question  which  no  other  client 
ad  thought  to  ask. 

But    remember    how    Madame    Curie 

rned  down  an  enormous  fortune  for 
erself  and  her  daughters  when  she  re- 
used to  take  out  a  patent  on  radium? 

emember  how  she  said  the  discovery  was 
le  rightful  property  of  all  mankind? 

Eve  can  flip  money  away  for  the  sake  of 
rinciple,  too.  When  at  the  end  of  her 
our  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  war  had 
pt  ahead  of  her,  so  that  perhaps  her  book 
/ould  not  be  wanted,  she  offered  to  re- 
urn  to  Doubleday  and  to  the  Herald 
'ribune  the  money  they  had  advanced. 
.ike  her  mother,  she  is  always  giving,  gen- 
rously,  quietly,  to  friends  and  causes. 

"I  am  not  so  good  as  my  mother,"  she 
ays.  "I  am  more  of  a  spender.  But  I  do 
ot  want  jewels  or  burdensome  posses- 
ions. I  like  to  work.  I  like  to  make  a 
^ood  living.  I  do  not  think  I  could  live  at 
oeace  without  earning." 

Miss  Curie  has  never  been  married, 
hough,  as  her  friends  always  add,  it  could 
lot  be  for  lack  of  opportunity.  Possibly 
ven  there  she  remembers  her  mother's 


words:  "I  .  .  .  think  it  is  a  source  of  disap- 
pointment to  make  all  the  interest  of  one's 
iife  depend  upon  sentiments  as  stormy  as 
love.  .  .  ." 

Also,  Miss  Curie  says,  "It  is  hard  for 
me  to  live  with  anyone  else  after  living 
with  her.  She  never  played  a  part.  Be- 
cause of  her,  I  cannot  bear  any  aft'ecta- 
tion.    The  tiniest  bit  of  it  hurts  my  ear." 

The  fall  of  France  eclipsed  the  last  glim- 
mer of  Eve  Curie's  frivolity.  The  gregari- 
ous Eve,  who  enjoyed  giving  small  dinner 
parties  in  her  pleasant  apartment  on  New 
York's  Central  Park  South,  disappeared 
entirely — for  the  duration.  So  did  the 
grand  hostess  Eve,  whose  large-scale  party 
at  the  apartment  of  Conde  Nast  in  1939 
was  the  talk  of  society  for  its  perfection. 

Farewell  to  the  Haul  Monde 

She  gave  up  her  apartment,  moved  to  a 
modest  two  rooms  sparsely  furnished  with 
hotel  trappings.  She  stopped  seeing  the 
members  of  cafe  society  altogether — 
"They  are  more  isolationist  than  any  peo- 
ple I  know.  The  people  I  met  in  Sioux 
City  have  more  idea  of  what's  going  on 
in  the  world." 

Her  enlistment  with  the  Voluntaires 
was  necessary  to  her  peace  of  mind. 
"When  victory  comes,  no  one  must  say 
that  the  French  were  not  there,  too,  fight- 
ing." 

But  in  spite  of  her  sadness  for  France, 
for  Poland,  for  all  the  peoples  saddened 
by  war,  Miss  Curie  has  achieved  a  per- 
sonal victory  the  hard  way,  the  Marie 
Curie  way. 

She  is  at  last  a  person  in  her  own  right. 

The  other  day  someone  again  asked  her 
the  old  question:  Was  it  not  hard  to  be  the 
daughter  of  such  a  mother?  She  cried 
out  with  vehemence^  "It  is  im-pos-sible!" 

Not  quite  impossible,  Miss  Curie. 

"Well,  it  is  better  now,"  she  said.  "I 
spent  ten  years  of  acute  self-consciousness, 
suffering  with  shame  each  time  I  meas- 
ured myself  against  her.  I  do  not  feel  so 
any  more.  I  was  maybe  conceited  to  be 
troubled  in  this  way.  Of  course  I  could 
not  measure  up,  not  in  goodness  or  in 
achievement.  She  was  great.  I  am  not. 
Everybody  knows  it,  and  it  is  all  right.  If 
I  can  just  do  normal  work  and  be  of  some 
use  in  the  world,  I  am  satisfied." 
The  End 


Fire! 

Continued  from  page  17 


and!  We  hold  the  world's  record  for  dis- 
istrous  fires  in  modern  times. 

The  point  of  the  present  frightening 
vave  of  fires  is  that  if  the  factories  mak- 
ng  planes,  tanks  and  guns  are  destroyed, 
he  equipment  doesn't  get  to  the  Armed 
orces.  The  sad  part  is  that  the  things 
hat  cause  fires  are  very  simple,  are  easily 
jorrected.  The  most  important  principle 
n  avoiding  fires  is:  Don't  put  all  your  eggs 
n  one  basket.  It  wasn't  necessary  to  have 
ill  that  rubber  at  Fall  River.  It  wasn't 
necessary  to  have  10,000  tons  of  cork  lost 
in  one  fire  in  Baltimore  because  the  cork 
was  all  in  one  place.  In  most  cases  the  in- 
dustrial process  can  be  carried  on  just  as 
lefficiently  in  small  units  as  in  one  large 
unit. 

There  must  be  intelligent  inspection  in 
factories,  and  the  fact  must  be  drilled  into 
employees  that  it  is  fatal  to  delay  putting 
in  a  general  alarm  when  a  fire  starts.  Most 
of  our  big  fires  have  got  out  of  control 
because  the  employees  thought  they  could 
put  it  out  without  calling  the  city  depart- 
ment. Naturally,  fire-fighting  equipment 
is  needed  in  a  plant  and  it  is  essential  that 
groups  of  employees  be  organized  into 
fire-fighting  units. 

The  trouble  with  us  is  that  we  have  no 
idea  how  widespread  the  fire  hazard  can 
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be.  If  there  is  a  fire  in  our  neighborhood 
we  assume  that  there  has  never  been  an- 
other fire  that  important.  We  don't  see  the 
entire  picture  because  we  can't  see  it.  The 
British  learned  their  lesson  through  bitter 
experience.  It  is  estimated  that  85  per  cent 
of  all  air-raid  damage  done  in  England  has 
come  from  fires.  The  Russians  were  pre- 
pared to  the  hilt  for  incendiary  bombs, 
and  the  fire  watchers  and  wardens  of  Len- 
ingrad and  Moscow  gave  a  lesson  to  the 
world  in  how  the  fight  should  be  carried 
on.  Our  problem  is  simpler  but  our  aware- 
ness is  far  less  keen. 

The  instinct  of  an  American  to  go  gal- 
loping after  the  hook-and-Iadder  wagon 
was  obviously  founded  on  the  principle  of 
excitement  and  adventure.  Since  there  is 
now  a  surfeit  of  adventure  in  the  world, 
it  will  pay  us  all  to  look  upon  fires  as  we 
would  look  upon  an  enemy  agent. 

When  we  leap  out  of  bed  in  our  paja- 
mas at  the  sound  of  a  siren,  the  conflagra- 
tion may  be  just  as  beautiful  and  the  men 
in  the  helmets  may  do  just  as  excellent  a 
job  in  quelling  the  blaze  without  loss  of 
life,  but  the  spectacle  will  now  be  some- 
thing less  than  a  pleasure— if  it  ever  was. 
Fires  are  a  serious  menace.  We  may  as 
well  wake  up  to  the  fact. 
The  End 
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GOEBEL 
BREWING   CO. 
DETROIT    MICH. 


Located  on  the  site  of  William  Penn's  home, 
Bookbinder's  is  a  landmark  for  fine  food  of  good  taste. 
To  be  in  Philadelphia  md  miss  Bookbinder's  is  to  pass 
up  one  of  the  high  points  of  the  trip.  And  not  to  know 
Goebel  Beer  is  missing  a  high  point  right  at  home;  for 
Goebel  is  krtown  from  Canada  to  Florida  for  good 
taste.  Would  you  lik;  to  enjoy  that  nadonally  famous 
good  taste?  Order  Goebel  Beer. 

GOEBEL  BEER 

R! GHT     FROM     THE     CYPRESS      CASKS    CF     GOEBEL 


For  Which  of  These  Benefits  Do  Yo^  Chew  Gum? 
Is  It  To  Relieve  Nervous  Tension- 

To  Help  Keep  Alert- 
To  Relieve  Dry  Throat  and  Mouth. 

that  most  people  chew 
Answers  given  by  one  large  group  of  P-P'-"^;;°';,  ^j^en,  more  then  half 
gum   for    a    purpose.  Among   the   many   9°°<^     J^'^^^f 
agree  that  they  chew  gum  for  the  three  benefits  belo  ^^^ 

"Gum  helps  os  relieve  nervous  tension    ' ' '  ' '  \\  y^y^f^ 

■■Helps  us  keep  alert".  .  .  •  ■  •  •••■■■>'•'!  '. 13% 

■■Helps  us  relieve  dry  mouth  and  throat 

*^  .     .• "Relief  from  craving  to  smoKe 

Other  reasons  given  '"^'""^^-"f ''^.f^f  ,Vf°eshment"-"For  enjoyment  only." 
(Where  smoking   is   prohibited)—  ror 

V  find  Wrigley's  Spearmint 

Yes,  you  people  working  -"rte7e  tense' "mes.  The  great  demand  pre- 
Gum  a  real  help  on  the  )ob  '»  '""^  ^  ^,,„„.  share  the  gum.  Buy  only 
v.nts  our  -PPl>;'"^/eThli'k  longer.  Remember,  .he flavo.  last. 
what  you  need.  Enjoy  eacn  ^^ 
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WHY  WARTIME  SWEATSHOPS? 


WE  HAD  occasion  sbme  time  ago  to  pay  our 
disrespects  to  chisa|ers  in  numerous  states 
who  are  trying  to  break  down  laws  against 
child  labor  on  allegedly  patriotic  grounds.  The  usual 
plea  is  that  children  oi  twelve  and  up  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  "help  the  war  effort"  by  tackling  farm, 
laundry  £Hid  other  machinery  with  which  they  are 
unfamiliar  and  which  therefore  can  easily  kill  or 
maim  them. 

We  wiB  now  file  similar  objections  to  moves 
being  made  here  aid  there  to  break  down,  under 
similar  "pajtriotic"  pretexts,  assorted  federal  and 
state  laws  restricting  the  letting  out  of  piecework 
to  homewofkers. 


Postwar  Tax  Refunds 

THE  government  and  all  sensible  citizens  continue 
to  struggle  against  the  wartime  inflation  which, 
for  all  our  best  effort  to  date,  still  inches  up  on  us. 

We're  all  for  the  various  anti-inflation  measures 
which  everybody  is  urged  to  take,  and  persistently: 
Buy  War  Bonds;  cut  your  goods  purchases  to  the 
minimum;  pay  your  debts;  be  cautious  and  conserv- 
ative in  buying  Christmas  presents  this  year;  stay 
away  from  black  markets. 

Nevertheless,  there  remains  the  gigantic  prob- 
lem of  somehow  sidetracking  an  estimated  $40,- 
000,000,000  in  purchasing  power  this  year;  of 
preventing  that  enormous  and  explosive  force  from 
blowing  the  tops  off  the  prices  of  our  shrinking  sup- 
plies of  civilian  consumer  goods  and  thereby  blast- 
ing us  all  into  a  truly  disastrous  inflation. 

There  are  ways  in  which  the  problem  can  be 
met.  Heavier  taxation  of  incomes  is  one  way.  Com- 

The  ^^Fif  th"  Freedom 

THE  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  its  recent  meeting  in  Chicago  adopted  the 
following  statement: 

We  believe  that  in  addition  to  the  Four  Freedoms 
we  have  a  Fifth  Freedom — the  Opportunity  of  Enter- 
prise— by  which  America  has  grown  great  and  through 
which  we  can  insure  her  future  greatness. 

We  believe  this  Freedom  requires  the  right  to  an 


Properly  handled  and  paid  for,  this  kind  of  work 
is  all  right.  But  when  not  carefully  controlled  by 
law,  it  is  particularly  vulnerable  to  sweatshop  prac- 
tices. There  is  wide  opportunity  for  unscrupulous, 
natural-born  exploiters  of  labor  to  cheat  homework- 
ers  in  an  unpoliced  market^ — to  underpay  them, 
dock  them  for  fictitious  spoilage  and  fancied  defects 
in  the  work,  and  so  on. 

The  homeworkers,  usually  poor  and  unorgan- 
ized, can't  often  fight  back.  They  are  frequently 
tempted,  too,  to  dragoon  their  children  into  the 
candlewicking,  buttonmaking,  beadstringing,  or 
whatever  the  homework  may  be,  thereby  violating 
the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  child-labor  laws. 


pulsory  savings  is  another.  Greatly  expanded  vol- 
untary civilian  buying  of  War  Bonds  is  another. 

It  may  be  that  we'll  save  ourselves  from  a  bad 
inflation  by  our  purchases  of  War  Bonds,  which  up 
to  now  have  been  phenomenal,  plus  our  present 
heavy  taxes,  plus  universal  self-restraint  in  the  mat- 
ter of  spending  our  wartime  boom  money. 

But  if  further  anti-inflation  steps  become  neces- 
sary, what  would  be  the  most  desirable  one  from  all 
points  of  view? 

We'd  suggest  to  Economic  Stabilization  Director 
Fred  M.  Vinson  and  to  Congress  that  the  proposals 
for  wartime  income  taxes  to  be  refundable  in  part 
after  the  war  look  pretty  promising. 

Such  taxes  would  tap  the  excess  war  earnings  of 
people  who  didn't  earn  nearly  as  much  before  the 
war  boom.  People  on  more  or  less  fixed  incomes — 
teachers,  government  employees,  many  white-collar 


unfettered  start  in  the  race  of  life,  with  no  artificial 
handicaps;  the  right  to  work  as  hard  as  we  like  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  that  work  as  our  own;  the  right  to 
go  as  far  as  we  can,  developing  according  to  our  capaci- 
ties as  individual  American  men  and  women. 

We  recognize  that  the  Fifth  Freedom  is  limited  by 
the  similar  right  of  others,  and  that  there  is  an  obliga- 
tion to  extend  these  opportunities  to  all  people  who  are 
willing  and  able  \o  work. 
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The  patriotic  plea  blows  up  completely  wt 
you  reflect  that  experience  shows  workers  to 
generally  much  more  efficient  as  producers  wt 
working  in  factories  than  when  working  at  hor 

Altogether,  the  existing  stringent  federal  re{ 
lations  governing  homework,  and  similar  regulatic 
in  some  states  seem  as  desirable  in  wartime  as 
peacetime.  When  any  proposal  is  made  to  relax  a 
of  them  on  a  plea  of  war  necessity,  the  presumpti 
is  that  the  plea  is  made  in  bad  faith  and  from  ai 
thing  but  the  professed  patriotic  motives.  The 
fore,  all  such  proposals  should  be  closely  scrutiniz 
from  every  angle,  and  our  estimate  is  that  some  99 
per  cent  of  them  should  be  turned  down  cold. 


workers — would  not  be  seriously  affected;  becaui 
as  Senator  George  of  Georgia  shrewdly  observi 
these  people  are  paying  about  all  the  taxes  they  c 
pay  already  without  being  wiped  out  as  an  econoii 
group. 

Those  who  are  making  big  wages  because  of  t' 
war  would  be  taxed  steeply  on  those  increased  ear 
ings,  but  with  the  promise  that  a  substantial  part 
these  tax  payments  would  be  returned  to  them  aft 
the  war.  Thus  they  would  be  unable  to  contribu 
toward  inflation  during  the  war,  and  they  wou 
have  money  coming  to  them  after  the  war,  wh( 
many  war-plant  jobs  can  be  expected  to  fold  u 

It  looks  like  a  way  to  kill  two  birds  with  oi 
stone,  and  to  do  it  with  the  least  possible  irritati( 
to  a  lot  of  voters.  We  think  official  Washingtc 
would  do  well  to  give  the  idea  some  serious  consii 
eration. 


i 


This  is  an  excellent  statement,  we  think,  am 
has  our  endorsement. 

We'd  amend  it  only  in  one  particular;  namely,  t 
calling  Opportunity  of  Enterprise  the  first  America 
freedom  instead  of  the  fifth.  Without  this  freedoE 
what  chance  would  the  others  (freedom  of  rehgic 
and  expression,  freedom  from  want  and  fear)  have  i 
this  country? 
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